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ON  the 
slope  of  a 
h;il  on  the 
western  bound- 
ary of  Kingston, 
Ontario,  i  s  a 
limestone  fence, 
"Tiigh  bastions  at 
the  corners.  Fol- 
low the  fence 
down  the  slope 
and  you  come  to 
a  gate.  Over  the 
gate  is  a  steel 
arm  looking  like 
a  gibbet.  B  e- 
neath  it  a  pali- 
sade of  steel 
spikes,  two  or 
three  barred 
iifindows  —  more 
bar  than  win- 
dow —  and  a 
black  cavern  dis- 
closing a  space 
between  the  two 
sets  of  portals. 
An  indigo  guard 
or  two  crosses 
from  office  to  of- 
fice, with  his 
sets  of  papers. 
At  the  base  of 
the    hill    in    an 

elbow  of  the  bay  cringes  the  solemn  little 
village  of  Portsmouth,  chilled  by  the 
sweep  of  Lake  Ontario  winds.  And  the 
wall  runs  all  the  way.  It  starts  a  right 
angle  at  the  water's  edge  and  goes  south 
along  the  peninsula,  then  turns  east  and 
makes  the  thing  four-square  finally  at  the 
landward  corner. 

This  is  the  Kingston  Penitentiary, 
iWaintained  by  the  Dominion  Government 
for  the  convenience  of  Ontario.  Of  recent 
imonths  the  attacks  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Edwards, 
M.P.  for  Frontenac  county,  and  the  sub- 
sequent investigation  by  a  board  of  three 
members  forced  the  institution  and  its 
ijnanagement  into  the  candlelight.  With 
Hhe  attacks  and  the  Investigation  this 
^lirticle  has  very  little  to  do.  The  writer 
iLs  one  of  many  who  believe  that  the  evils 
.vhich  Dr.  Edwards  sought  to  eliminate 
'  ere  part  and  parcel  of  a  system,  that  the 
-'lole  conception  and  machinery  of  peni- 
'^  tiaries  is  an  out-of-date  folly,  that  the 
^   ?'  ngs  practised  by  some  officials  would 
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be  little  remedied  by  a  new  batch  of  politi- 
cal appointees.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Canadian  public  will  not  know  the 
ghastly  antiquity  and  extravagance  of 
their  penal  institutions  until  downright 
wretched  administration  forces  the  whole 
problem  into  open  discussion  and  makes  a 
vigorous  riddance  of  things  first  and  men 
second. 

The  citizenship  at  Kingston  runs  to 
some  five  hundred  and  eighty,  with  women 
numbering  less  than  ten  per  cent!  There 
are  lawyers  fit  to  unmake  laws,  bankers 
who  can  quote  you  on  foreign  exchange, 
masons  who  can  build  your  house,  boiler- 
makers  who  will  put  the  lid  on  a  vol- 
cano, farmers  who  can  plan  your  rota- 
tion of  crops,  pedlars,  painters,  cobblers, 
actors,  singers,  tailors,  tinsmiths,  weav- 
ers, waiters,  housekeepers  and  horse- 
trainers.  Should  you  demand  it,  the  King- 
ston Penitentiary  might  fill  an  order  for 
the  village  reeve,  his  clerk,  and  council 
board,  a  civil  engineer,  a  preacher,  organ- 


ist and  may  be  a 
church  officer  or 
two,  a  solicitor 
and  stenograph- 
er, a  skilled 
physician,  a  vet- 
erinary surgeon, 
an  editor,  re- 
porter and  a 
couple  of  print- 
ers, a  hotelkeep- 
er,  store  clerks, 
policeman  and 
night  watchman 
—  if  that  does 
not  fulfil  the  per- 
sonal accoutre- 
m  e  n  t  of  the 
average  village, 
pray  step  for- 
ward and  re- 
ouisition  what  is 
mi.^ising. 

Some  kinds  of 
inquisitiveness 
dissolve  t  h  e  m- 
selves  only  in 
statistics.  Very 
well  then !  Ac- 
cording to  the 
last  record,  1913, 
there  were  in 
Kingston  c  o  m- 
pound  49  men 
and  one  woman  sentenced  for  two  years, 
118  men  and  two  women  for  three  years, 
SI  men  for  five  years,  40  men  for  seven 
years,  40  men  for  ten  years,  11  men  for 
fifteen  years,  9  men  for  twenty  years,  and 
46  men  and  two  women  for  life. 

There  were  among  the  total  of  inmates, 
36  under  twenty  years,  that  is,  Sfr*,  ftfeys 
with  their  characters  yet  .-to  be  '  dfetorj,' 
mined — 205  over  twenty  aE(S.}lhder  thirty, 
132  over  thirty  and  undeji  ".forty,  78  over 
forty  and  under  fifty,  34'over  fifty  and 
under  sixty,  14  over  riy'ty  and  under 
seventy,  and  6  over  seventj'  years. 

Out  of  516  prisoners,  214-  had  been  in- 
temperate, 184  temperate,,  aiid  118  ab. . 
stainers.  The  point  is  worth -under'Avftijf'l 
398  were  liquor  users;  118  non-users.' 'A 
number  of  those  who  claimed  themselves 
"temperate"  could  well  be  added  to  the 
"intemperate"  for  the  reason,  quite  well 
known,  that  comparatively  few  hard- 
drinkers  regard  themselves  as  more  than 
moderates. 
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It    Is    a    strange    sight    on    a 
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There  is  shame  in   the   prison   uniform. 


In  the  mass,  therefore,  these  people 
represent  probably  the  mental  average  of 
their  brethren  in  the  free  world.  Man  for 
man  they  demonstrate  only  a  slight  dis- 
crepancy, if  any,  from  the  moral  level  of 
the  unarrested.  "There  is  no  doubt,"  re- 
marked W.  P.  Archibald,  Dominion  Parole 
Officer,  "but  what  the  large  majority  of 
prisoners,  convicted  for  their  first  offence, 
are  not  confirmed  convicts  but  victims  of 
temptation  and  if  subjected  to  reforma- 
tive treatment  will  respond  sympatheti- 
cally and  become  good  citizens.  I  firmly 
believe  that  not  over  five  per  cent,  of  our 
population  in  the  penitentiaries  are  born 
with  abnormal  criminal  instincts."  That 
is,  in  the  skilled  Mr.  Archibald's  opinion, 
they  are  to  a  large  extent  what  might  be 
called  "accidental"  law-breakers,  the  pro- 
duct of  a  moment's  passion,  or  of  bad  en- 
vironment, which  means  whiskey  and  ig- 
norance— usually.  They  are  in  kind  as 
you  or  I — meaning  the  first'  term  men — 
because,  to  quote  Mr.  Archibald  again, 
"remove  the  advantages  and  increase  the 
stress  and  the  good,  or  so-called  good,  man 
breaks."  This  may  partially  dispel  the 
notion  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  men 
in  the  penitentiaries  of  this  country  grew 
in  our  neighbor's  orchard  and  can  be 
classified  from  the  rest  of  us  like  Green- 
ings and  Kings  and  Alexanders.  For 
that  is  not  more  than  half  a  truth. 

The  town  of  the  five  hundred  men  and 
the  fifty  women  does,  however,  own  this 
very  material  distinction :  it  is  a  Babel  of 
misfit  talents.  The  lawyer  does  no  lawyer- 
ing; the  doctor  at  his  heyday  is  cut  off 
from  his  pill-Sge;  a  bank  manager  adds 
simple  sums  foi"  the  bookkeepers ;  a  burg- 
!ai  trains  the  chapel  choir;  a  mason  may 
be  in  the  bakeshop  and  an  actuary  clean- 
ing potatoes.  One  notorious  Beau  Brum- 
mel  of  a  company  promoter  labored  in  a 
quarry  and  it  gave  him  back  his  health. 
The  handsomest  and  suavest  forging 
rogue  that  ever  entered  police  court  did 
his  five-year  stunt  sewing  up  hymn-books 
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and  such-like  jobs.  It  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  the  authorities  aim  to  attach  each 
convict  to  an  agreeable  and  helpful  occu- 
pation, but  as  there  are  no  occupations 
permitted  by  existing  laws  a  great  many 
of  the  men  are  damned  by  idleness,  shifted 
from  trifle  to  trifle,  or  helped  to  the  dogs 
by  tapping  out  their  brains  on  a  stone 
pile. 

PRODUCTIVE  OCCUPATIONS  LACKING. 

The  town,  however,  has  a  share  of 
work.  It  wakes  at  dawn  in  summer  and 
in  winter  an  hour  before.  It  goes  to  bed  at 
9.30;  no  one  stays  up  after  that  because 
the  electrician  knows  his  orders.  There 
are  three  meals  to  eat  and  three  periods 
to  eat  them  and  three  fairly  good  appe- 
tites. Clothes  must  be  made  and  clothes 
must  be  mended.  Scrubbing,  cleaning, 
painting,  whitewashing,  disinfecting — 
they  go  on  all  day  long  and  men  and  wo- 
men are  needed  to  do  them.  Three  or 
four  trades  are  glanced  at  in  well- 
equipped  blacksmith,  printing,  carpentry 
and  masonry  shops,  but  for  the  failure  to 
extend  these  into  real  trade  schools  local 
initiative  is  not  one  bit  to  blame.  Present 
legislation  makes  it  impossible  for  a 
prison  to  introduce  any  work  that  con- 
flicts even  to  the  fraction  of  one  per  cent, 
with  "free  labor,"  and  as  asylums,  hos- 
pitals and  other  public  institutions  are 
under  provincial  and  municipal  control,  the 
federal  penitentiaries  cannot  be  utilized 
to  manufacture  general  supplies  and  are 
therefore  blocked  from  all  outlets  for  use- 
ful industry.  The  lack  of  productive  occu- 
pations is,  as  everyone  knows,  the  heaviest 
curse  of  Canadian  penitentiaries.  It  is 
the  great  wreck-maker,  the  recruiting 
agent  for  future  re-commitments.  The 
evil  has  become  notorious  and,  being  no- 
torious, of  course,  none  of  those  with 
power  of  initiative  pays  it  much  attention. 

Visiting  the  Kingston  penitentiary  by 
daylight,  the  impression  is  not  of  "noth- 
ing   to   do."     A    dozen    men    pound   half- 


squared  stones  beneath  an 
open-sided  shed.  Gardeners 
are  spading  up  the  black  soil 
of  flower  beds.  On  a  pair  of 
trestles  some  carpenters  are 
trimming  off  a-  plank  for  the 
new  wing,  and  from  a  build- 
ing I  can  hear  other  carpen- 
ters sawing  and  nailing.  The 
blacksmith  shop  rings  with  its 
peculiar  orchestra  of  shoes 
and  wagon  tires.  Hidden  in 
the  blank-walled  mausoleums 
are  other  men,  cobblers, 
tailors,  plumbers  and  the  rest 
of  them,  a  low-speaking,  side- 
glancing  crew. 

Oh,  this  is  a  jolly  town ! 
There  is  no  mayor  to  call 
meetings  over  the  short-term 
debentures;  no  wars  or  ru- 
mors of  wars.  No  one  knows 
the  news  for  there  are  no 
newspapers.  No  politicians 
curry  votes  or  get  purple- 
jawed  with  patriotism.  No 
one  bothers  about  burglars  or 
dentist's  bills  for  both  are  in- 
cluded in  the  sentence.  None 
of  the  women  gets  flustered  at 
the  society  page.  There  is  no 
committee  of  forty,  no  tariff  or  defence 
league,  no  tag  days,  no  single  tax,  no  edi- 
torials. Surely  it  should  be  a  model  city. 
"Where  none  was  for  a  party  and  all  were 
for  the  state." 

THE  GERM   OF  MANHOOD. 

Walking  through  the  ground  one  day  I 
asked  a  criminologist  if  these  unwilling 
citizens  did  not  resign  themselves  eventu- 
ally to  their  luck  and  take  routine  as  a 
matter  of  course.    He  answered: 

"The  'resigned'  convict  I  have  yet  to 
find.  No  man  here  but  lives  his  waking 
day  in  protest.  Towards  their  officers  they 
are  unceasingly  contemptuous  and  keep 
looking  and  longing  for  freedom  like 
leopards  in  a  zoo." 

"You  seem  to  see  a  significance  in  this 
spirit  of  protest." 

"I  do.  It  is  the  germ  of  manhood.  With- 
out it,  reformation  is  impossible.  With  it, 
a  man  at  least  intends  to  make  good.  lie 
may  fail.  The  road  out  the  main  gate 
here  is  paved  with  holy  motives.  They  all 
.say :  'You  won't  see  me  again'  but — lots  of 
the  boys  come  back.  There's  one  over 
there.  He  was  on  parole,  had  no  trade, 
no  friends  worth  mentioning,  and  broke 
into  a  house.  Now  he  serves  out  his 
original  term^ — plus.  The  number  of 
parolers  who  break  their  promises  is,  how- 
ever, very  small." 

"You  have  a  formula,  then,  for  the 
sifting  process?"  j 

"First,  the  indeterminate  sentence; 
second  the  imitation  on  a  modified  scale, 
of  the  Guelph  Prison  Farm ;  third,  the  em- 
ployment of  wardens  and  senior  officer? 
who  are  psychological  physicians  insteac 
of  locksmiths." 

I  give  this  excerpt  of  conversation  here 
because  it  seemed  to  fit.  It  bears  out  tht 
idea  that,  however  clever  the  State  maj 
feel  when  it  numbers  a  man  and  take; 
away  his  name,  the  only  one  fooled  is  tW 
state  itself.  The  anti-social  man  stj' 
keeps  his  lien  on  society.   The  number  c'^ 
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clines  to  quite  forget  the  thing  called  in- 
dividuality, or  purge  his  decent  ambitions 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  even  to  oblige  a 
century  of  bored  Governments. 

THE  convicts'  DINNER. 

When  a  convict  finishes  his  morning's 
work  he  forms  in  line  on  the  stroke  of 
11.30  and  marches  to  the  central  dormi- 
tory building  for  his  dinner.  The  last 
dinner- 1  saw  served  out  at  Kingston  was 
about  four  times  as  substantial  as  an 
Empire  Club  luncheon  and  with  the  great 
advantage  that  three  courses  were  within 
grappling  distance  at  any  given  moment. 
In  an  immaculately  clean  kitchen  the 
cook-convicts  had  prepared  an  enormous 
and  ambrosial  stew  of  codfish.  This  was 
placed  in  generous  portions  upon  nearly 
six  hundred  sauce-pannish  platters  by 
serving  men  swinging  their  kettles  and 
ladles  with  the  correct  aim  of  steamship 
stewards.  On  the  vacant  half  of  the  said 
sauce-pannish  platter  was  placed  a  mound 
of  well-cooked  murphies.  And  this  really 
Balmoral  meal  was  further  supplemented 
by  a  large  dish  filled  with  steaming  pea 
soup  upon  the  top  of  which  the  platter 
with  the  codfish  fitted  closely,  thus  keep- 
ing the  layers  mutually  warm.  Opposite  a 
hand-me-out  wicket  these  hundred  of 
dishes  were  lined  up  so  that  the  convicts, 
marching  by,  seized  their  respective  por- 
tions and  continued  the  march  to  the 
second  wicket  where  a  ton  of  cut  bread — 
very  fine  bread,  too — lay  ready  for  any 
man's  helping.  With  this  meal,  the  man 
returns  to  his  cell.  When  all  have  entered, 
the  keeper  pulls  a  single  lever  and  every 
habitation  is  bolted  and  barred  by  a  com- 
bination lock.  In  this  tempting  tea-room 
the  convict  enjoys  his  meal. 

THE  convict's  CELL. 

Now  for  a  look  at  the  penitentiary  con- 
vict's cell.  The  thing  from  the  outside  is 
a  miniature  of  a  safe  deposit  company's 
vault.  The  bars 
are  thicker  than 
a  broom-handle, 
made  of  the 
toughest  steel 
known,  and 
buried  in  mas- 
sonry  at  top  and 
sides  and  braced 
across  the 
swinging  section 
of  the  door  with 
half -inch  armor- 
plate.  The  aver- 
age cell,  I  should 
g:uess  is  five  feet 
by  ten,  some- 
what bigger 
than  a  state- 
room and  fitted 
with  sanitary 
con  veniences, 
wash-basin  and 
running  water, 
an  iron  bed 
which  folds  with 
its  clothes 
against  the  wall 
in  daytime,  and 
a  small  table 
provided  with  a 
poon  and  a  sort 


A  great  many  of  the  men  are  damned  by 
Idleness,  shifted  from  trifle  to  trifle,  or  helped 
to  the  dogs  by  tapping  their  brains  out  on  a 
stone  pile. 


of  webbed  fork  serving  the  dual  purpose  of 
knife  and  fork.  Every  man  is  made  strict- 
ly responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  his 
cell.  He  scrubs  it  methodically,  polishes 
his  own  bars,  and  washes 
his  own  dishes.  The  air  has 
none  of  the  musty-moist 
odor  one  might  associate 
with  stone  kennels,  al- 
though the  best  provision 
of  light  and  air  cannot 
make  a  penitentiary  dormi- 
tory a  wholesome  place  in 
which  to  live. 

There  is  a  curious  little 
supervision  device  at  the 
rear  of  each  cell.  About 
three  feet  above  the  floor 
level  the  wall  has  been 
scooped  away,  tapering 
backward  to  a  hole  perhaps 
an  inch  in  diameter.  With- 
in this  inch  lies  a  glass 
"window"  and  through  this 
the  guard  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  pacing  his  way 
along  a  hidden  corridor  at 
the  rear  of  the  cells,  over- 
sees the  actions  of  any  sus- 
pected person.  The  little 
back  window  is  a  sleepless 
interrogation  for  no  man  can  know  when 
a  face  is  pressed  against  it. 

Afternoon  comes  and  again  the  round 
of  work.  Some  of  the  men  I  saw  had 
heard  the  "get  busy"  gong  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  Some  were  expecting  to  hear 
it  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  more.  But,  as 
I  soon  learned,  there  is  no  telling  by  the 
looks  of  a  man  how  long  he  is  caged  for- 
the  lifers  and  the  two-year  men  have  a 
common  absence  of  facial  experssion.  I 
never  saw  an  erect  head,  or  a  confident 
lip,  or  an  eye  that  held  fire,  in  any  man 
cut  oflf  from  his  liberty  a  twelve-month. 
In  summer  time  the  range  of  labor  ex- 
tends to  the  fields,  for  the  penitentiary 
works  numbers 
of  men  under 
strong  guard  in 
producing  grain 
and  garden 
truck  and  live- 
stock a  mile  be- 
yond the  gates. 
Quarrying  i  s 
continued  prac- 
tically the  year 
round.  These,  in 
addition  to  a  lit- 
tle construction, 
occupy  a  part  of 
the  population 
in  healthy  pur- 
suits, and  hard 
muscles  and 
bright  faces 
testify  to  the 
sense  of  it. 
Whether  this 
practice  in  the 
fields  ever 
taught  a  man 
more  farming 
than  he  knew 
before,  I  cannot 
learn,  for  many 
of  those  so  occu- 
pied came  from 


the  ranks  of  the  agriculturists.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  not  much  inspiration  in  this 
manner  of  tillage.  The  fields  are  rimmed 
with  little  red  huts  raised  on  stilts  eight  or 
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deposit   company's   vault. 


ten  feet  with  the  vision  unimpeded  on  the 
four  sides.  Here  sits  the  guard,  rifle  in 
hand,  cartridge-box  never  empty.  Down 
on  the  level  farm  land,  mingling  freely 
with  the  men  are  the  instructors.  The 
convicts  do  the  actual  farming.  They 
plow  and  harrow  and  seed  in  springtime 
and  garner  their  harvests  in  the  later 
months.  At  the  great  barns  with  stables 
lined  by  pure-bred  cattle,  still  more  of  the 
spiritless  crew  in  their  suits  of  dusty  grey 
fulfil  their  duties  under  the  snapping  eye 
of  the  musket. 

THE  SHAME  OF  THE  UNIFORM. 

It  is  a  strange  sight  on  a  summer's 
evening  when  the  work  is  done  and  the 
men  fall  in  for  their  homeward  march. 
Two  or  three  work-wagons  drawn  by  fat 
and  hungry  horses  roll  on  ahead,  sifting 
the  white  dust  across  the  fresh-turned 
furrows.  The  men  keep  step,  but  it 
is  not  the  wiry  gait  of  soldiers. 
There  is  shame  in  the  prison  uniform, 
shame  in  the  cap,  shame  in  the  close- 
cropped  hair.  And  in  time  there  gets  to 
be  in  the  faces — not  shame  but  sullenness, 
which  is  the  petrification  of  shame.  You 
may  see  wide-eyed  youngsters,  clutchinij 
bouquets  of  wild-flowers,  stand  by  the 
roadway  watching  the  line  of  tramping 
grey  turn  the  corner  from  the  main  road 
and  strike  south  for  the  prison  entrance. 

Night  comes,  and  now  we  find  the 
townsfolk  counted  into  their  iron  houses. 
They  have  munched  their  suppers,  cleared 
the  dishes  and  unhitched  the  folding  bed 
from  its  latches  on  the  wall.  Some  of  the 
men  are  lying  down  reading  under  the 
light.  Some  practise  strange  tricks  and 
fashion  strange  puzzles.  I  was  told  of  one 
man  who  had  found  a  small  piece  of  to- 
bacco and  a  solitary  match.  Hungry  for 
a  smoke  and  fearful  lest  his  match  should 
be  lost  or  taken  from  him,  he  moistened 
the  tip  and  divided  it  into  twelve  matches, 
each  with  a  piece  of  sulphur  on  the  pin- 
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nacle  of  a  slender  stick.  Surely,  Necessity 
is  the  mother-in-law  of  Invention. 

Guards  pace  to  and  fro,  armed  and 
vigilant.  Raising  your  eyes  from  the 
foundation  floor  up  toward  the  tier  upon 
tier  of  these  human  safe-deposit  boxes, 
with  the  figures  of  the  inmates  silhouetted 
against  the  bars,  it  will  recall  with  horri- 
ble humor  the  picture  of  a  taxidermist's 
shop  with  the  English  larks  and  canaries 
and  squirrels  strung  in  their  cages  row 
above  row.  The  whole  business  looks 
terrible  enough,  artificial  and  trumpery 
enough,  to  make  you  think  you  have  a  seat 
at  the  moving  pictures. 

A  SOUGHT-AFTER  VOLUME. 

A  few  mild  diversions  are  permitted  of 
which  the  library  is  the  most  valued.  Two 
ex-lawyers  run  the  book  department  and 
catalogues  of  books  and  illustrated  maga- 
zines are  supplied  all  who  can  read  Eng- 
lish (the  proportion  of  illiterate  is  one 
in  seven).  Guards  deliver  the  volumes 
several  times  a  week.  The  last  oppor- 
tunity which  the  writer  had  of  examining 
the  penitentiary  library  at  close  range 
was  several  years  ago  but  the  facts  have 
not  materially  altered.  The  most  sought- 
after  book  was  Reade's  "Never  Too  Late 
To  Mend"  of  which  the  librarian  had  three 
or  four  copies  in  continual  use.  After  that 
came  the  illustrated  magazines,  a  group  of 
well-known  standard  fiction,  a  surprising 
lot  of  biography,  but  only  a  tit-bit  or  two 
of  poetry,  essays  or  theology.  No  news- 
papers are  permitted.  I  do  not  know  that 
anybody  understands  why.  They  say  it  is 
to  prevent  the  reading  of  tales  of  crime. 
A  companion  reason  might  be  the  risk  of 
catching  pneumonia  from  a  perusal  of 
Peary's  lectures. 

If  the  prisoner  can  neither  read,  write, 
nor  multiply,  he  is  sent  to  school.   There 

is  a  blackboard,  bits  of  chalk,  a  dusty 

brush — like  you  remember 

in  Part  III. — and  a  school- 
master.    Maybe   the  pupil 

is  a  Russian,  forty  years 

from    youth.     Most    often 

these  foreigners  are  in  for 

long    terms,    which    the 

foreigner     blames     upon 

poverty  and  the  interpre- 
ter.  At  all  events  he  is  set 

to   learning   why  "cat"   is 

the  same  thing  as  "hat," 

only  widely  different.     He 

is  encouraged  to  add  up  six 

and  seven  and  get  a  result, 

first  shot,  between   twelve 

and    a    hundred    and    ten. 

Very  soon  we  shall  find  his 

name  as  an  applicant  for 

the  library  privileges.   The 

last  report  says  there  were 

85    under    tuition    during 

the  year.    Of  this  number 

35  passed  out  capable  of 

reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic; ten  retired  at  ex- 
piration  of  sentence,  and 

forty  were  in   attendance 

at  the  time  the  rejwrt  was 

completed.  Quite  common- 
ly, slate,  pencil,  and  books 

are  supplied  for  study  in 

the   cells.     This    schooling 

rangement   Is   one   of   the 


two  or  three  inches  of  progress  distin- 
guishing the  modern  Canadian  peni- 
tentiary from  its  great-grandfather,  the 
French  Bastille. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  ESCAPES. 

The  hopelessness  of  a  penitentiary  sug- 
gests at  once  the  temptation  to  escax>e  and 
the  variety  of  schemes  concocted  towards 
such  an  end.  This  is  precisely  the  phase  of 
penitentiary  life  which  takes  up  ten  min- 
utes of  the  administration's  time  to  five 
spent  on  anything  else.  To  jar  a  man's 
sanity  by  stripping  him  of  his  clothes  in 
a  bare  cell  and  lashing  him  between  the 
bars  with  a  stream  of  water  (sixty- 
pounds-to-the-inch-pressure)  worries  no- 
body because  it  is  according  to  rules.  But 
to  let  one  creature  escape  the  kennel — 
that  loses  a  guard  his  job  and  gets  the 
warden  into  no  good  odor. 

Some  years  ago  a  warden  was  visited 
by  a  Government  inspector  for  whose  en- 
tertainment during  the  fine  afternoon  he 
planned  a  trip  across  the  harbor  in  the 
official  steam  launch.  Two  convicts  who 
had  shown  much  expertness  in  running 
the  launch  were  ordered  to  get  up  steam 
and  make  the  vessel  comfortable.  This 
the  men  did  with  quite  their  usual 
despatch.  As  the  warden  and  his  guest 
were  half-way  to  the  pier,  the  convicts 
slipped  the  hawser,  turned  on  full  steam 
and  shot  out  into  the  lake.  Volleys  were 
fired  from  the  walls  and  the  vessel  freely 
splintered,  but  the  get-away  was  com- 
plete. As  luck  would  have  it,  no  other 
boat  was  in  sight  or  in  repair  and  though 
a  steam  ferry  was  requisitioned  some  time 
later  the  fugitives  had  well  improved 
their  opportunity.  The  hull  was  found  on 
a  beach  near  Oswego  several  days  after- 
ward. Ill-luck  attended  the  adventurers, 
however,  for  detectives  shot  them  to 
death  on  a  farm  near  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 


limesttwie  fenfe,  liigli  biistions  at  the  corners 


within    six    months    of    their    Canadian 
escapade. 

A  prisoner  working  in  one  of  the  shops 
discovered  that  two  civilian  plumbers 
sent  from  a  shop  in  Kingston  city  were 
engaged  in  a  shed  nearby.  Their  spare 
garments  had  been  hung  on  a  nail  hid 
from  general  view.  Quickly  sizing  up  the 
situation  he  exchanged  his  prison  jacket 
for  the  plumber's,  "borrowed"  a  hat, 
smirched  his  face  with  lampblack,  and 
slinging  a  coil  of  lead  pipe  across  his 
shoulder  walked  boldly  up  to  the  side  gate 
at  which  the  plumbers  had  entered.  The 
guard  passed  him  through  unsuspectingly 
and  the  grateful  "plumber"  made  tracks 
for  the  open  country.  His  capture,  how- 
ever was  a  matter  of  a  few  hours'  chase. 
An  insane  convict,  incarcerated  in  a 
building  so  well  padlocked  and  triple- 
barred  that  not  even  the  guards  can 
emerge  until  warders  are  summoned  from 
the  outside,  solved  the  problem  of  escape 
in  a  way  which  will  ever  remain  a  mys- 
tery. His  cell  was  located  in  the  third 
storey.  Windows  were  overlaid  with  webs 
of  steel.  Cage-like  doors  opening  only  by 
special  combination  locks,  barricaded 
every  dormitory  and  broke  access  to  all 
stairways.  Out  of  a  dinner-spoon  this  in- 
sane man  fashioned  a  key,  unlocked  his 
own  cell  door  one  night  and — after  that 
the  story  is  mostly  a  blank.  No  one  offers 
even  a  plausible  theory  of  his  adventures 
except  that  upon  emerging  somehow  from 
the  building  he  surmounted  two  thirty- 
foot  walls.  Large  rewards  were  offered 
for  his  capture  and  the  whole  countryside 
"dragnetted,"  as  the  police  reporters  like 
to  say.  When  the  pursuit  had  practically 
been  abandoned,  the  miracle-working  con- 
vict entered  the  main  street  of  Mallory- 
town  and  surrendered  himself  to  a  fat 
policeman. 

Within  the  last  twelve  months,  three 
"desperate  characters" 
with  a  mighty  list  of  vio- 
lent deeds  to  their  credit, 
assaulted  the  surgeon  and 
another  official,  stripped 
the  surgeon  of  his  clothes 
and  locked  him  in  a  cell. 
One  of  the  trio  donned  his 
uniform  and  led  the  way 
quickly  to  the  main  gate. 
'The  officer  in  charge  spy- 
ing a  uniform  through  the 
observation  hole,  undid 
the  latch  and  allowed  them 
through.  Instantly  they 
took  to  their  heels  and 
headed  for  the  open  coun- 
try. The  chase  was  a 
merry  one  but  ended  suc- 
cessfully in  a  few  hours. 
At  the  subsequent  trial  at 
the  Kingston  courthouse, 
one  of  the  prisoners  aston- 
ished the  court  by  an  ad- 
dress of  remarkable  elo- 
quence in  which  he  sought 
to  justify  the  flight.  The 
speech  was  telegraphed  all 
over  the  country  and  even/ 
moved  the  judge  to  mild 
congratulations  and  a  wish 
that  such  fine  talents  ha</l 
been  directed  into  more 
Continued  on  Page  lOw. 
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We    leave    here 


WITH  hands  that 
trembled  the 
little,  grey- 
haired  lady  opened  the 
yellow  envelope.  "From 
Jack  at  Kingston,"  she 
murmured  softly.  "My 
boy."  Then  she  read: 
"Beaten  out  on  the  bat- 
tery; have  to  take  com- 
mission with  the  line, 
next  week." 

The  telegram  fluttered  to  the  floor  and 
she  grasped  the  table  edge  to  steady  her- 
self. Not  to  go  with  the  guns!  Not  to  go 
with  the  guns!  His  father's  son — a  Burn- 
ham — and  not  with  the  British  guns ! 

"O  Jack,"  she  sobbed.  "You  should  have 
made  the  battery.  A  Burnham  was  al- 
ways with  the  guns." 

Slowly  she  stooped  and  picked  up  the 
paper.  "How  disappointed  his  father 
would  have  been  were  he  living  to  see  this 
day,"  she  murmured  and,  going  over  to  a 
desk  in  the  corner,  opened  one  of  its 
drawers.  She  drew  forth  three  photo- 
graphs, and  stood  them  in  a  row  on  the 
mantlepiece.  Soldiers  all  they  were  as 
their  different  uniforms  showed.  "He- 
roes," she  proudly  said,  and  the  tears 
glistened  in  her  eyes.  She  drew  a  chair 
up  before  the  fire  and  sat,  with  hands 
loosely  clasped,  looking  into  the  flames. 
Well-founded  was  her  pride,  for  the 
Burnhams  had  been  a  race  of  soldiers. 
When  Jack  was  but  a  boy  of  seven  his 
father,  William  Burnham,  had  won  his 
gunners  stripes  at  Colenso.  A  little  later, 
at  Paardeberg,  he  was  laid  in  a  lonely 
grave.  Jack's  grandfather  had  helped 
drag  his  four  bronze  cannon  through  the 
Crimean  snows ;  his  father  before  him,  on 
that  memorable  17th  of  June,  at  Quatre 
Bras,  stood  by  his  unwieldy  muzzle-loader 
till  Napoleon's  horsemen  cut  him  down. 
A  noble  record — and  gunners  all. 

"Enlist  with  the  guns,  my  boy,  for  that 
is  a  Burnham's  place,"  she  had  said  when, 
on  that  August  morning,  the  lad  had 
rushed  home  with  the  news  that  the  call 
for  volunteers  was  given.  And  Jack,  fired 
with  the  martial  spirit  of  his  gallant  sires, 
had  gained  the  training  corps.  Six  weeks 
faithful  study  at  the  Kingston  barracks 
and  the  crucial  day  arrived.  He  passed, 
but  on  the  list  was  seventh,  and  only  six 


Graspliiig  the  traversing  gear  he  swung  the  sights  to  bear 
road.  It  took  but  a  second  to  depress  the  muzzle  and  train 
ot  the  dense  column. 
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were  called.  "I  shall  not  wait  for  the 
second  crowd,"  he  said,  when  the  first 
keen  pangs  of  disappointment  had  passed. 
"I'm  going  to  the  front." 

So  he  entered  the  infantry  class,  un- 
known to  his  mother,  who  waited  for  word 
of  her  boy's  success,  while  the  long  weeks 
followed  one  another. 

And  now  it  had  come — this  yellow 
paper  in  her  hand.  Poor  Jack,  she  knew 
he,  too,  must  have  felt  it  keenly. 

Not  until  he  had  joined  his  corps  at 
Valcartier  Camp  did  his  little  mother 
write  him.  "You  should  be  with  the  guns," 
he  read,  "but  God  bless  you,  son,  you  will 
do  your  duty  with  the  line." 

In  his  leisure  hours,  which  were  but  too 
few,  the  young  lieutenant  hung  about  the 
artillery  camp.  His  regiment,  the  18th 
Light  Infantry,  was  stationed  next  to  the 
latter,  and  at  every  opportunity  he  fol- 
lowed the  batteries  in  manoeuvres.  He 
loved  to  linger  about  the  dark  green  guns 
and,  whenever  there  was  man-handling  to 
be  done  with  the  wagons,  he  was  the  first 
to  lend  his  aid.  He  might  be  an  officer  of 
infantry  by  commission — he  was  a  gunner 
by  blood  and  at  heart. 

On  the  troopship,  when  not  on  duty, 
the  lower  decks  saw  him  oftenest.  There 
the  batteries  were  stalled.  Though  far 
from  popular  with  his  own  mates,  in  the 
gunners'  mess  he  became  the  favorite 
guest. 

On  Salisbury  Plain  he  regularly  heard 
from  his  mother.  "Keep  trying  for  a 
transfer,"  was  repeated  in  her  letters. 
"You  may  yet  get  a  chance  to  join  the 
guns."  But  no  opportunity  offered  and, 
still  with  the  18th,  Jack  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  eventually  found  himself 
along  with  the  British  Tommies  on  the 
shell-swept  firing  line. 

Day  after  day  they  held  their  own, 
knee  deep  in  the  chilly  waters  of  a  Flan- 
ders trench.   Overhead  burst  the  German 


shells,    carrying    death 
and  untold  torture. 

HE  British  trenches 
stretched  along  the 
south  bank  of  a  muddy 
river  and  in  vain  had 
they  struggled  to  force 
a  passage  over  the 
stream.  At  night  the 
foe's  searchlights  played  incessantly  on 
the  crossing,  and  bridge  after  bridge  was 
blown  to  pieces  by  the  terrific  charges  of 
the  German  guns,  hidden  behind  the  far- 
lying  slopes. 

Then  one  day  the  British  eighteen- 
pounders  found  their  target  and  the  big 
lights  were  blotted  out.  The  engineers 
chose  a  new  passage,  where  only  an  occa- 
sional shot  found  its  mark.  When  dark- 
ness fell  they  worked  like  Trojans  and 
quickly  the  structure  reached  out  towards 
the  farther  shore.  At  staff  headquarters, 
miles  away,  the  'phone  bells  tinkled.  The 
longed-for  message  from  that  first-line 
ditch  by  the  river  side  had  at  last  reached 
the  general's  ear.  "If  you  can  get  the  at- 
tention of  their  big  guns  on  the  south 
ridge  we'll  have  a  span  thrown  across  be- 
fore daylight."  The  bearded  man  with  the 
brigadier's  stripes  dropper  the  receiver. 
He  leaned  over  the  map  on  the  table  and 
the  group  of  keen-eyed  officers  drew  close 
about  him. 

"Order  an  attack  in  force — here!"  The 
leader  placed  his  finger  on  a  spot  on  the 
river,  six  miles  below  the  bridge.  "The 
21st  Royal  Horse  are  at  the  Chalons 
Farm.  They  cross  the  bridge  the  minute 
the  last  plank  is  laid  and  take  up  position 
on  Hill  No.  2,  to  check  advance  of  enemy. 
Must  hold  it  till  first  division  is  over.  The 
18th  Light  Infantry  to  support  the  guns." 
The  orders  sped  over  as  many  different 
wires,  and  the  sweating  engineers  in  the 
river  mud  learned  that  their  work  was 
not  in  vain.  With  redoubled  efforts  they 
lashed  timber  to  timber  and  hurled  them 
into  place.  From  the  trenches  the  mud- 
bespattered  men  of  the  18th  scrambled 
forth  and  lay  down  in  the  woods  for  a 
short  rest.  For  many  of  the  brave  lads 
the  next  would  be  their  graves.  Well  in 
the  rear,  on  the  Chalons  Farm,  horses 
were  watered,  then  hooked  onto  guns  and 
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wagons.   Battery  "K"  of  the  Royal  Horse 
awaited  orders  to  advance. 

These  came,  with  the  driving  of  the 
last  spike  in  the  bridge.  Drivers  leaped 
to  their  saddles,  gunners  to  their  seats. 
Accompanied  by  a  low  cheer  the  battery 
of  six  guns  turned  into  the  road  and 
trotted  riverwards.  The  darkness  seemed 
to  grow  deeper,  that  intense  blackness  be- 
fore the  dawn,  and  the  air  was  thick  with 
mist.  Over  the  swaying  causeway  the 
horses  carefully  picked  their  steps.  On 
firm  ground  again  they  broke  into  a  gal- 
lop. From  the  woods  bordering  the  road, 
the  18th  emerged.  They  fell  into  line  be- 
hind the  limbers,  with 
Battalion  "C"  in  the 
lead.  With  them  was 
Lieutenant  Burnham 
enviously  he  watched 
the  men  of  the  Horse 
Artillery  clinging  to  the 
swaying  seats. 

Battalion  "C"  was 
just  across  and  "A"  was 
still  on  the  bridge  when 
a  beam  of  blinding  light 
from  the  north  pierced 
the  encircling  gloom. 
The  enemy's  searchlight 
was  in  play  again,  and 
the  attacking  force 
stood  revealed  to  the 
German  guns.  Well  had 
these  found  the  range 
for  the  first  shell  struck 
fair  in  the  middle  of  the 
span.  Torn  men  and 
shattered  timbers  were 
hurled  in  all  directions. 
Shell  followed  shell  till 
the  structure  was  de- 
molished. N  o  troops 
could  live  in  that  storm 
of  lead;  and  the  18th 
fell  back  to  the  trenches. 
All  but  Battalion  "C"— 
the  river  was  behind 
them  and,  doubling  up, 
they  followed  the  way  of 
the  swaying  guns. 

The  battery  galloped 
on.  "Occupy  Hill  No.  2 
and  check  advance  of 
enemy!"  were  the  or- 
ders they  had  received. 
What  took  place  behind 
did  not  alter  the  com- 
mand. Orders  were  orders — always.  So 
they  galloped  on.  Battalion  "C"  followed, 
on  the  run.  "We've  been  ordered  to  sup- 
port the  guns,"  the  major  shouted  in 
Burnham's  ear.  "If  they  can't  hold  the 
position  we  fall  back  on  the  bridge  head." 
Up  the  last  steep  slope  the  struggling 
horses  hauled  the  six  18-pounders.  Rear 
limbers  were  close  behind.  They  wheeled 
to  the  right  when  the  crest  was  reached 
and  the  horses  were  jerked  to  a  halt. 
Then  it  happened.  Limber  pins  were  yet 
unshipped  when  the  first  German  shell  lit 
on  the  summit,  for  the  enemy  had  their 
range.  Team  number  six  were  still  tug- 
ging their  piece  into  place  when  the  con- 
cussion threw  them  to  the  ground.  The 
terrified  brutes  sprang  to  their  feet  again 
and  bolted,  overturning  carriage  and 
limber.  Down  the  steep  bank  it  was 
hurled  and  the  crew  crushed  'neath  the 
wreck. 


The  hail  of  shrapnel  that  followed  fair- 
ly blew  the  battery  to  pieces.  It  cleaned 
out  horses  and  men.  One  detachment  was 
slaughtered  by  a  single  shell.  Gun  num- 
ber three  had  a  wheel  carried  off,  num- 
ber four  lost  its  spokes  and  sank  on  one 
side,  muzzle  still  pointing  to  the  north. 
With  the  German  battery  were  machine 
guns  and  they  swept  the  crest  of  the 
British  hill  with  a  fire  that  left  no  life 
behind.  Without  returning  a  single  shot 
"K"  Battery  was  blown  to  pieces. 

Battle-maddened  horses  from  the  hill 
met  the  advancing  18th  and  plunged 
through  their  khaki  ranks.    The  very  top 


The   surgeon    placed    the    medal    In    Burnham's    hand.     Jack   stared    at   It 
uneomprehending.     "The  V.C.,"   he  -whispered. 


of  the  ridge  was  literally  blown  into  their 
faces  by  that  hurricane  of  lead.  Yet  they 
rushed  it  with  a  cheer.  Only  when  they 
topped  the  rise  did  they  see  the  bloody 
work  that  the  German  guns  had  done. 
Mangled  horses  and  men,  and  the  ground 
all  harrowed  and  plowed.  God!  What  a 
sight  for  young  troops !  They  scarce  had 
time  to  look  when  an  incessant,  terrific 
shell  fire,  accompanied  by  a  hail  of  Maxim 
bullets,  swept  them  off  their  feet.  The 
blast  hurled  them  back  from  the  crest. 
Their  numbers  were  not  decimated,  but 
actually  cut  in  two. 

"Back  to  the  bridge,  men!  Back! 
There's  nothing  but  death  up  here."  The 
order  ran  through  the  ranks.  The  few 
battered  gunners  still  breathing  were 
picked  up  with  the  ISth's  maimed.  Down 
the  slope  the  remnants  stumbled  whilst 
the  shells  whistled  and  burst  overhead, 
still  exacting  their  toll. 


So,  back  to  the  river  went  the  18th — 
those  who  lived — all  except  Lieutenant 
Burnham.  Behind  a  wrecked  limber  he 
lay  unnoticed,  where  the  first  wave  of 
that  storm  of  lead  had  hurled  and  stunned 
him.  Long  minutes  went  by  and  the  fusil- 
lade gradually  slackened.  Then  of  a  sud- 
den it  ceased.  When  he  opened  his  eyes 
the  battalion  was  far  in  retreat.  All 
about  him  lay  the  torn  and  mangled  bodies 
of  men  and  horses;  wheezy  screams  of  the 
latter  filled  the  air.  Before  him  three  of 
his  beloved  13-pounders  still  stood  in 
threatening  pose,  their  barrels  trained  to 
the  north.  Shields  and  buffers  were 
riddled  with  shrapnel 
holes. 

But  why  had  the  fir- 
ing ceased  —  why  no 
shots  passing  over  the 
hill?  Jack  rose  pain- 
fully to  his  feet  and 
turned  his  glasses  on 
the  north.  The  German 
pieces  were  still  in  ac- 
tion, but  their  fire  had 
weakened,  he  thought. 
Their  shells  exploded 
far  to  the  east.  Ah,  that 
was  it!  From  a  new  po- 
sition the  British  heavy 
guns  had  got  the  range 
of  the  enemy.  After  the 
first  "bracket"  shots, 
the  end  came  quickly  for 
the  men  behind  the 
Krupps.  Even  as  Bat- 
tery "K"  had  gone  so 
went  the  Prussian  gun- 
ners. In  the  fierce  artil- 
lery duels  no  odds  were 
asked  or  given,  and  the 
heavier  guns  won  out. 
Jack  looked  back  to  the 
river.  Hurrah!  the  pres- 
sure on  the  bridge  was 
now  relieved  and  the  en- 
gineers were  again  at 
work.  On  his  side  of  the 
stream  the  few  un- 
wounded  of  the  18th 
were  lending  what  aid 
they  could.  "We'll  ad- 
vance after  all,"  thought 
Burnham. 

The  crack  of  a  bullet 
on  the  nearest  gun 
shield  brought  his  at- 
tention again  to  the  north.  He  crouched 
under  cover,  just  as  a  scattered  rifle  fire 
broke  out  and  the  lead  splattered  over  the 
guns.  What  a  sight  met  his  startled  gaze! 
In  close  formation,  rank  crowded  behind 
rank,  German  infantry  were  pouring  over 
the  far  ridges,  down  into  the  deep-cut 
road  that  led  to  the  long-contested  bridge. 
"K"  Battery  was  silenced  and  the  Kaiser's 
hordes  came  on  en  masse  to  repel  the 
attacking  force. 

"What  a  mark  they  make!"  exclaimed 
Burnham,  and  his  practised  eye  gauged 
the  easy  range.  An  idea  darted  through 
his  throbbing  brain.  He  pulled  open  the 
breach  of  the  gun.  It  was  loaded.  Grasp- 
ing the  traversing  gear  he  swung  the 
sights  to  bear  on  the  narrow  road.  It  took 
but  a  second  to  depress  the  muzzle  and 
train  it  on  the  head  of  the  dense  column. 
Then  he  darted  over  to  the  next  piece.  He 
sighted  it  slightly  in  advance  of  his  tar- 
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get;  number  three  still  farther  ahead. 
The  bullets  of  the  on-coming  guard  flew 
perilously  close  by  his  ears,  but  he  heeded 
them  not.  He  was  living  the  life  of  a 
Burnham — at  work  with  the  British  guns. 

Gun  number  four  was  the  cripple  but 
he  managed  to  train  it  like  its  fellows.  He 
was  ready  to  open  fire. 

Back  to  the  first  piece  he  ran.  He  peered 
along  the  sights.  Splendid!  He  reached 
for  the  lever  and,  bang!  Number  one  sent 
its  message  of  death.  Jack  cut  for  the 
second  and  fired  it;  the  third  and  fourth 
the  same.  The  last,  on  one  wheel,  was 
hurled  sideways  by  the  recoil,  but  not  be- 
fore its  shrieking  shell  had  flung  death 
into  German  ranks.  He  turned  his  glasses 
on  the  broken  mass.  "You've  revenged 
yourself,  old  girl,"  he  said,  as  with  proud 
satisfaction  he  noted  the  gaps  in  the  torn 
green  column.  No  gunner  could  have  made 
better  aim. 

But  he  must  not  stop.  Dropping  the 
glasses  he  ran  for  the  limber  and  gathered 
an  armful  of  shells.  There  were  only 
three  guns  to  reload.  Again  he  sighted 
them  all  before  firing,  then  one  after  an- 
other the  charges  of  lyddite  spread  death- 
dealing  shrapnel  among  the  troops  on  the 
narrow  road.  Jack  worked  like  a  fiend. 
There  was  no  need  for  "brackets"  or 
"ranging"  shots — the  firing  was  all  point 
blank.  Back  and  forth  from  limber  to  gun 
he  stumbled,  laden  with  the  heavy  shells. 
He  tripped  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
gunners;  a  stricken  horse,  in  its  death 
struggle,  lashed  out  and  shattered  his 
knee.  No  longer  could  he  keep  on  his  feet 
— yet  he  fought  on  as  best  he  could.  Tear- 
ing a  belt  from  the  nearest  corpse  he  tied 
the  shells  together  and,  crawling  pain- 
fully, dragged  them  over  the  ground.  He 
had  checked  the  advance,  he  knew,  but  he 
must  keep  them  there,  hold  them  till  the 
bridge  was  finished. 

He  gave  no  notice  now  to  the  effect  of 
his  shots — the  time  could  not  be  spared. 
But  the  havoc  wrought  was  terrible.  At 
intervals,  each  time  grown  longer,  as 
Burnham's  strength  ebbed  away,  three 
shells,  at  point  blank  range,  tore  through 
the  compact  masses  and  exploded  in  their 
midst.  A  half  company  was  carried  away 
at  a  time.  In  vain  did  the  officers  drive 
them  on  They  could  not  cross  that  shrap- 
nel-swept zone  and  the  head  of  the  column 
melted  away  like  snow  before  the  Chinook 
wind. 

At  last  the  troops  opened  out  and  a 
regiment,  in  open  order,  spread  about  the 
base  of  the  hill.  The  rifle  fire  grew  hotter 
but  Burnham,  crawling  about  on  hands 
and  knees,  was  less  exposed.  He  could  not 
see  the  advancing  Prussians  drawing  ever 
closer.  He  looked  only  to  see  that  a  gun 
bore  on  a  body  of  the  enemy  on  the  road, 
then  crawled  away  to  the  next  one.  His 
firing  grew  ever  slower,  but  he  maintained 
his  deadly  aim.  As  long  as  he  could  lift 
shell  or  pull  lever  the  lone  gunner  kept  up 
the  fight. 

Had  he  glanced  for  a  moment  behind 
him  he  would  have  witnessed  a  gladsome, 
inspiring  sight.  Freed  from  the  destruc- 
tive fire  of  the  German  batteries  the  work 
on  the  bridge  had  progressed  quickly,  and 
even  now  companies  of  the  impatient  18th, 
were  marching  across  to  join  their  com- 
rades. Behind  them  were  field  artillery, 
with  British  regulars  at  their  heels.   The 


g^uns  were  raced  into  position  and  un- 
limbered  to  the  west  of  the  road.  Sudden- 
ly the  infantry  lines  parted  and  a  thunder 
of  hoofs  added  to  the  din  as  a  squadron 
of  Hussars  burst  through  and  wheeled 
towards  Hill  No.  2. 

But  Burnham  needed  no  inspiration  to 
further  the  work  he  was  at.  England's 
foes  were  before  him  and  he  handled  a 
British  gun.  Closer  and  closer  drew  the 
German  bayonets,  flashing  up  the  northern 
slope.  Up  the  rear  plunged  the  rescuing 
squadron.  "To  Battery  'K'!"  cried  their 
leaders  and  the  men  answered  with  a 
cheer.  They  breasted  the  ridge  and  halted 
their  foaming  mounts  as  Burnham's  gun 
belched  forth  its  last.  Then,  sighting  the 
on-coming  Germans,  the  horsemen  spur- 
red past  the  wrecks,  on  and  down  through 
the  enemy's  ranks,  and  the  battle  passed 
on  to  the  north. 

With  the  passage  of  that  whirlwind  of 
steaming  chargers  and  hoarse-throated 
men,  Burnham  lay  back  with  a  sigh. 
"Thank  God!"  he  muttered.  Then  he 
fainted.  By  the  side  of  the  cooling  gun 
the  stretcher-bearers  found  him  and  car- 
ried him  back  to  the  river.  For  hours,  with 
the  other  wounded.  Jack  lay  near  the 
head  of  the  bridge,  while  the  ground 
throbbed  with  the  footbeats  of  marching 


T  T  was  six  weeks  after  the  battle  of  th'» 
A  river  that  Jack  woke  up  from  the  long 
fever-sleep.  In  a  base  hospital  he  lay  and 
he  noted  his  new  surroundings  in  weak 
surprise.  A  passing  surgeon  stopped  and 
took  him  by  the  hand.  "So  you're  back 
amongst  us  at  last,"  he  said,  and  smiled 
kindly  on  the  convalescing  man.  "Let  me 
be  the  first  to  congratulate  you." 

"What  for?"  asked  Jack  weakly.  "For 
pulling  through  this  fever?" 

"Not  altogether.  But  for  this,"  He  took 
from  the  head  of  the  bed  the  little  brown 
medal  that  had  hung  there  for  weeks,  ever 
since  the  memorable  day  when  the  youth- 
ful heir  to  the  British  throne  had  visited 
the  wounded  men.  The  surgeon  placed 
the  medal  in  Burnham's  hand. 

Jack  stared  at  it,  uncomprehending. 
Slowly  he  turned  it  over.  "For  Valor,"  he 
read  on  the  nether  side.  "The  V.C,"  he 
whispered.  Too  bewildered  to  speak  more, 
he  turned  on  the  surgeon  a  questioning 
gaze. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other,  "it's  yours 
— for  your  work  with  'K'  Battery's  guns." 

The  guns !  Jack  recalled  them  distinct- 
ly— the  dear  old  guns,  and  the  day  on  that 
glorious  shrapnel-scarred  hill. 

A  smile  lit  up  his  wan  face.  His  guns? 
No !  and  the  pangs  of  regret  stole  the  new 
light  from  his  eyes.  The  guns  were  no 
more  for  him.  All  that  was  left  was  the 
remembrance;  he  must  return  to  "the 
line." 

Then  his  gaze  went  back  to  the  little 
bronze  cross  in  his  hand.  Struck  from  the 
metal  of  a  Crimean  cannon,  he  knew;  per- 
haps, even  from  the  gun  beside  which  his 
brave  grandsire  had  fallen.  The  surgeon 
broke  in  on  his  thoughts.  "Here's  some- 
thing else  for  you,"  he  said.  "The  'old 
man'  left  it  for  you  yesterday." 

Listlessly  Burnham  took  the  paper  and 
unfolded  it.  But,  with  the  first  glance  at 
the  contents,  despite  his  weakness,  he  sat 


upright.  "What's  this?"  he  cried.  "Sure- 
ly not  a  commission  for  me?" 

"You're  Major  Burnham  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Artillery,"  answered  the  old  sur- 
geon, smiling,  and  his  hand  went  up  to 
the  salute.  "God  bless  you,  boy,  no  man 
living  deserves  it  more  than  you." 

With  a  cry  that  was  half  a  sob  Jack  fell 
back  on  the  pillows  murmuring:  "My 
guns,  my  very  own  now."  The  excitement 
had  stolen  his  strength  and  his  first  keen 
joy  passed  to  sweeter  thoughts. 

Before  his  mind  crept  the  picture  of  a 
little  grey-haired  lady.  She  was  gazing 
with  love  and  pride  on  the  photographs 
of  three  martial-looking  men.  "My  heroes 
of  the  guns,"  he  seemed  to  hear  her  say, 
and  lay  quite  still  with  the  picture  cradled 
in  his  mind.  "Brave  little  mother,"  he 
murmured,  "she's  due  her  share  of  the 
joy."  At  the  thought  he  beckoned  the 
surgeon.  "Paper  and  ink,"  he  requested, 
"and  please  wrap  up  this  medal  for  mail- 
ing." He  poised  the  pen  a  moment,  then 
feebly  wrote: 

"Mother,  I'm  with  the  guns." 


"  The   Similkameen  " 

I  long  to  be  in  Nicola  to-day. 
By  a  little,  singing  river  far  away. 
Where  the  spawning  salmon  glide. 
Silver  shadows  side  by  side. 
Through  the  waters  cool  and  green,  and 

the  whispering  willows  lean 
To  the  clear  and  amber  shallows  of  the 
laughing  Tulameen. 

I  know  a  trail,  a  sandy  ribbon  run 
Across  the  rolling  earth,  beneath  a  sun 
That    has    scorched    the    fresh    world 

brown 
From  a  blue  haze  beating  down — 
Drinking  all  the  scattered  rills,  with  his 

warmth  the  valley  fills; 
Just  a  dusty  cup  of  sunshine  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hills. 

The  sun  to-day  will  be  a  ball  of  brass, 
I   want,   beneath   my  feet,   the  burnt 

bronzed  grass. 
When  there's  not  a  wind  awake. 
And  the  bright  air  seems  to  shake, 
In  quivering  gold  between  the  jack  pines 

straight  and  green, 
That  are  ranged  along  the  benches  of  the 
hot  Similkameen. 

In  Nicola  the  thorny  cactus  grows, 
And  blossoms  in  a  single  silken  rose. 
Dew-drenched  as  daylight  fails. 
Comes  the  dusk  with  purple  veils. 
All  the  air  is  redolent  when  the  throbbing 

day  is  spent 
And  a  southern  breeze  is  freighted  with 
the  savored  summer  scent. 

Once  more  to  be  in  Nicola,  and  see 
The  dusk  enfold  the  valley  silently. 
Soft  the  benches  to  the  eyes 
As  a  bird's  breast,  and  the  skies 
Lose  their  pearl  and  opal  light,  sand  and 

road,  dust  powdered,  white. 
When  the  scent  of  sage  is  loosened  from 
the  bosom  of  the  night. 

— lyucy  Betty  McRaye. 


Automobiles  on  Small  Incomes 


A  MOTORIST 
of    some    con- 
siderable   e  X- 
perience  was  sitting 
on    the    verandah    of 
hotel  in  Eastern  Ontario 
one  summer  evening,  not 
so  many  years  ago  when 
his  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  arrival  in  front  of 
the  hotel  of  a  brand  new 
touring  car,  at  the  wheel 
of  which  sat  a  city  ac- 
quaintance. 

"Hello,  Harry,"  h  e 
cried,  "You  got  the  craze 
at  last?" 

"Sure     thin  g,"     ex- 
claimed   the    newcomer, 
climbing  out  and  mopping 
the  dust  from  his  perspir 
ing  face.    "I've  just 
bought    this    car. 
Great  sport,  isn't  it?" 

"How've  you  been 
getting  along  with 
it?"  asked  the  first 
motorist. 

"Well,  not  to  blow 
too  much  about  it,  I  think 
I've  done  tolerably  well. 
What  do   you   say,   Hig- 
gins?" 

Higgins,  the  instructor, 
who   had   come   along   with   him,    smiled 
broadly. 

"You've  picked  it  up  quicker  than  most, 
sir,"  he  replied. 

"Drove  most  of  the  way  from  0 , 

myself,"  added  Harry,  complacently,  "and 
did  it  at  a  pretty  fast  clip,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"I  suppose  you'll  be  staying  the  night 
here?"  queried  the  other. 

"That's  the  idea,"  said  Harry,  "and  a 
run  back  to  the  city  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

"Same  plan  as  mine.  Glad  you  turned 
up." 

Next  morning  the  veteran  and  the  tyro 
took  to  the  road  together.  The  latter 
assumed  the  lead  and  soon  showed  his 
heels  to  the  older  driver.  Before  long 
the  cloud  of  dust  that  marked  his  course 
died  away  to  the  westward  and  the  man 
to  whom  motoring  was  no  longer  a  novelty 
but  a  pleasant  pastime  had  the  road  to 
himself.  It  was  nothing  to  him  to  be 
beaten  in  such  a  race.  He  was  not  out 
for  speed.  He  had  no  desire  to  strain  his 
car  on  a  roadway  that  was  none  too 
smooth. 

Perhaps  fifteen  miles  from  the  start- 
ing point,  he  was  surprised  to  encounter 
the  new  motorist  returning  in  his  tracks. 
Hot  and  excited,  the  latter  began  gesticu- 
lating long  before  he  came  within  speak- 
ing distance.  When  he  did  get  near 
enough  to  shout,  he  called  out. 

"There's  a  funeral  up  the  road.  We'll 
have  to  go  back  a  mile  or  so  and  get 
round  by  another  route." 

So  saying  he  was  off  again  at  the  same 
breakneck  speed,  a  new  driver,  carried 
away  by  the  lust  for  swift  motion.  The 
other  car  was  turned  and  followed  his 
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the  members  are  men  of  moderate  means. 


lead.  Once  again  it  was  not  many  min- 
utes before  the  tyro  had  disappeared  from 
sight  nor  did  the  second  automobile  come 
within  range  of  him  all  the  rest  of  the 
morning. 

The  veteran  motorist  saw  the  owner  of 
the  new  car  occasionally  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  but  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  chat  with  him.  The  two  were 
not  especially  intimate  and  only  met  casu- 
ally but  the  following  spring  chance  threw 
them  together  for  a  few  moments. 

"Well,  Harry,"  said  the  older  man, 
after  the  customary  greetings  had  been 
exchanged,  "How  goes  the  automobile?" 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  automobiles," 
was  the  reply.  "I'm  done  with  them.  Do 
you  know  how  much  that  bally  car  cost 
me  last  year?" 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  idea." 

"Thirty-five  hundred.  I  had  three  bad 
spills,  ruined  about  half  a  dozen  tires  and 
had  no  end  of  bills  for  repairs.  I  simply 
couldn't  stand  the  pace  and  got  rid  of 
the  car  before  Christmas.  There'll  be  no 
more  autos  for  yours  truly  until  I'm  in 
the  millionaire  class  and  can  afford  to 
throw  money  away." 

"That's  too  bad,  Harry."  condoled  the 
veteran.  "I  thought  you  had  contracted 
the  fever  so  seriously  that  nothing  could 
cure  you.  However,  thirty-five  hundred's 
too  heavy  an  expense  to  shoulder.  I  don't 
blame  you  for  getting  clear  of  it." 

If  anyone  might  at  that  moment  have 
said  with  propriety,  "I  told  you  so,"  it 
was  the  man  who  had  witnessed  Harry's 
first  experiment  at  running  a  car.  The 
reckless  exhibition  he  had  made  on  that 
occasion  was  a  certain  augury  that 
trouble  was  in  store  for  him.  Only  the 
greatest  good   fortune  could  have  saved 
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him     from     disaster 
and    that    was    evi- 
dently    not     to     be. 
Accidents       through 
careless     driving,     tire 
troubles    and    broken 
parts,  were  of  such  fre- 
quent occurrence  that  a 
new    car    which     should 
not    have    been    afflicted 
with    such    disabilities, 
within  a  twelvemonth  at 
least,  became  a  veritable 
sink-hole  of  expense  in  no 
time. 

«     *     * 

THERE  have  been  so 
many  stories  told  of 
the  appalling  cost  of 
keeping  an  automobile 
that  the  general  public, 
or  at  least  a  certain  large 
section  of  the  general 
public,  has  been  con- 
vinced that  motor  cars 
are  far  too  costly  for  it 
to  even  dream  of  possess- 
ing. Unfortunately  it  is 
not  so  often  that  the 
other  side  of  the  picture 
is  held  up  for  inspection. 
By  an  odd  twist  of  one's 
mental  vision  it  is  the  dis- 
asters and  extravagances 
of  the  game  that  attract  attention,  not 
the  economies.  The  former  have  a  sort  of 
dramatic  touch  about  them,  as  when  one 
liears  in  open-mouthed  astonishment  that 
Mr.  So-and-so's  bill  for  tires  alone  ran 
into  the  thousands  of  dollars  last  year  or 
that  Mr.  Other-Fellow's  automobile  estab- 
lishment cost  him  in  one  season  enough  to 
keep  ten  ordinary,  everyday  families  in 
luxury  for  a  year.  Automobile  economies 
on  the  other  hand  partake  of  the  common- 
place and  like  all  commonplace  things, 
they  are  somewhat  inclined  to  be  dull. 

Then  again,  as  someone  has  well  ex- 
pressed it,  the  present-day  automobile 
has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  live  down,  en- 
tirely the  evil  reputation  established  by 
its  forefathers.  The  machine  of  ten 
years  ago  was  undoubtedly  a  rare  old 
spendthrift.  It  was  an  unrepentant  sin- 
ner that  fairly  gloried  in  its  crimes 
against  humanity.  Even  the  tenderest 
and  most  patient  of  care  oftentimes  failed 
to  keep  it  in  smooth  running  order  and  it 
was  alike  a  tax  on  its  owner's  good  na- 
ture and  on  his  pocket-book.  The  auto- 
mobile has  become  reformed  and  civilized 
in  the  interval  but  the  good  public  is  not 
yet  quite  ready  to  accept  the  change  as 
genuine.  There  is  still  the  fear  that 
certain  members  of  the  auto  family  may 
develop  the  old  reprobate  streak  and  in- 
volve their  owner  in  loss  and  worry. 

The  owner  of  a  large  printing  estab- 
lishment in  a  certain  Canadian  city,  whose 
office  hours  extended  usually  from  9.30 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  had  occasion  one  day  not 
long  ago  to  come  down  to  the  plant  at 
eight  o'clock.  Though  he  made  quite  a 
good  income  from  his  business,  this  mas- 
ter printer  had  not  yet  felt  able  to  indulge 
in  an  automobile.    He  went  back  and  forth 
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between  office  and  shop  in  the  street  car. 
What  was  his  astonishment  as  he  arrived 
at  his  shop  to  notice  the  foreman  of  his 
pressroom  drive  up  to  the  door  in  a  neat 
little  automobile.  The  foreman  had  with 
him  his  daughter,  a  young  lady  of 
eighteen,  who  took  his  place  at  the  steer- 
ing-wheel, after  he  had  stepped  out,  and 
drove  the  car  off. 

"Was  that  your  car,  Humphreys?" 
asked  the  proprietor. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  foreman,  with 
not  a  little  pride. 

"How  long  have  you  had  it?" 
"Going  on  four  months  now." 
"Well,  well.    It's  the  first  I'd  heard  of 
it.     How  on  earth  can  you  manage  to 
keep  a  car?    It's  more  than  I  can  do  my- 
self." 

"Why,  it's  not  so  very  expensive,  Mr. 
Hamilton,"  replied  Humphreys,  with  a 
slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "In  fact, 
it's  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  you  might 
suppose.  I've  figured  it  all  out  and  I 
reckon  I'm  actually  saving  money  on  it." 
"You  don't  say  so.  That's  very  inter- 
esting. Come  up  to  my  oflSce  a  little  later 
on  and  let's  hear  about  it.  Great  Scott, 
if  my  foreman  can  afford  to  own  a  car, 
I  don't  see  why  I  can't  also." 

The  master  printer,  after  attending  to 
the  matter  of  pressing  importance  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  office  at  that  un- 
usual hour  of  the  morning,  sent  for  the 
accountant  and  asked  him  what  wages 
the  foreman  of  the  pressroom  was  draw- 
ing. 

"Twenty-five  a  week,  Mr.  Hamilton," 
was  the  reply. 

"That's  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
hundred  a  year,  isn't  it?" 
"Yes  sir.  Twelve-seventy." 
"Little  enough," 
mused  the  proprietor 
of  the  establishment, 
as  he  thought  of  the 
five  thousand  dollars 
of  profits  he  had 
taken  out  of  the  busi- 
ness the  last  year. 
"If  Humphreys  can 
run  a  car  on  an  in- 
c  o  m  e  of  twelve- 
seventy,  I  don't  see 
why  I  can't  contrive 
to  own  a  car  on  five 
thousand.  However, 
I'll  bet  he's  gone 
wrong  in  some  of  his 
figuring." 

Humphreys  came 
in  at  ten  o'clock  and 
took  a  seat  beside 
the  proprietor's  desk. 
A  small,  alert  and 
capable  man  was 
Humphreys  with  a 
shrewd  expression  of 
face  and  skilful 
hands  and  arms. 

"Now,  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys," said  the  em- 
ployer, "I  don't  want 
to  pry  into  your  pri- 
vate affairs  and  you 
needn't  tell  me  any- 
thing about  it,  if  you 
don't  want  to.    But 


I'm  curious  to  know  how  you  can  afford 
to  own  an  automobile  on  an  income  of 
twenty-five  a  week.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me 
to  be  possible." 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you  how  I've  man- 
aged, Mr.  Hamilton.  There's  nothing  so 
very  private  about  it.  In  the  first  place 
you  see  I  had  a  little  money  saved  up. 
The  missus  and  I  have  been  pretty  care- 
ful ever  since  we've  been  married  and 
between  us  we  had  got  together  about  a 
thousand  dollars.  Well,  I  was  reading 
one  evening  about  how  cheap  automobiles 
were  becoming  and  I  just  started  in  to  do 
some  figuring.    We  were  living  then  in  a 

house  on  H street  and  paying  $25  a 

month  for  it.  I  came  down  to  the  office  on 
the  street  cars  every  day. 

"I  worked  out  a  scheme  something  like 
this.  'Suppose  we  move  away  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  city,'  said  I,  'and  save  fifty  or 
sixty  dollars  in  rent.  Then,  suppose  I 
run  in  and  out  in  an  auto;  that'll  save  an- 
other twenty  dollars  in  the  year  in  street 
car  fares.'  My  wife  and  the  girls  agreed 
to  cut  out  theatres  and  picture-shows  and 
I  swore  off  smoking.  There  was  another 
saving  of  about  twenty-five  dollars.  Al- 
together I  figured  we  could  do  on  about  a 
hundred  dollars  less  in  regular  expenses. 

"Then  it  came  to  reckoning  on  what  an 
auto  would  cost  to  run.  I  had  read  enough 
and  heard  enough  to  understand  that  the 
big  cost  of  operating  a  car  was  not  so 
much  the  gasoline  and  oil,  as  the  actual 
care  of  the  machine, — the  repairs,  re- 
newals and  all  that.  Being  handy  with 
machinery  of  all  sorts,  I  concluded  I 
could  attend  to  almost  anything  of  that 
kind  myself.    I  felt  that  if  I  owned  a  car. 


The  road  problem  is  a  big 
one  with  every  owner  of  a 
motor  oar,  particularly  the 
mail  who  is  forced  to  watch 
expenses  closely ;  for  bail 
roads  are  responsible  for  re- 
pair bills  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent.  Of  recent  years 
big  improvements  have  been 
made  in  both  rural  and  urban 
roads,  but  the  problem  still 
looms  large.  Above  is  a 
sample  of  a  bad  roadway,  a 
n  a  r  r  o  w  country  highway 
where  cars  sink  almost  to  the 
hubs  in  wet  weather.  Below 
is  a  good  piece  of  country 
road,  typical  of  the  new  style 
of  highway. 


it  would  be  a  long  time  before  I  found 
myself  paying  another  chap  to  do  any 
tinkering  at  it  for  me.  So  that  meant  the 
expense  would  be  reduced  to  gasoline,  oil, 
the  license  and  a  few  little  incidentals. 

"For  gasoline,  I  estimated  an  outside 
cost  of  $50  a  year.  That  was  assuming 
I'd  run  the  car  5,000  miles  and  use  a 
gallon  of  twenty-cent  fluid  for  every  20 
miles.  I  put  down  $10  for  oil  and  grease, 
$6  for  provincial  license;  $15.50  for  an 
extra  tire  and  about  $20  for  possible  inci- 
dentals. That  made  $100  in  round  figures, 
which  I  considered  a  very  liberal  esti- 
mate. Now  then,  you  see,  sir,  the  $100  I 
reckoned  that  we  would  save  on  rent,  car 
fare  and  other  amusements,  exactly  bal- 
anced the  $100,  the  car  would  cost." 

"Yes,  Humphreys,"  interposed  Mr. 
Hamilton,  "but  haven't  you  been  over- 
looking one  or  two  rather  important 
points?  What  about  the  capital  you've 
invested  in  the  car?  Isn't  it  worth  any- 
thing to  you?  And  what  about  the  depre- 
ciation ?  You  surely  know  enough  about 
machinery  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  a 
year's  use  of  an  engine  or  printing  press 
reduces  it's  value.  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  say  your  car  is  only  going  to  cost  you 
a  hundred  dollars  a  year." 

"Of  course  it  isn't,  sir,"  agreed  the 
foreman.  "So  far  as  the  capital  is  con- 
cerned I  look  at  it  this  way.  The  missus 
and  I  had  the  cash  in  the  bank.  We  were 
getting  only  three  per  cent  on  it.  That 
was  about  $15  a  year  on  the  cost  of  the 
car.  Well  I  didn't  mind  losing  that,  if 
need  be,  though  I  did  think  it  might  per- 
haps be  squeezed  into  the  hundred  dollars. 
However,  it's  going  to  work  out  better 
than  that.  I'll  save  every  cent  of  it  and 
more  in  doctor's  bills.  That  car  of  mine  is 
a  first-class  family 
tonic  and  everyone 
of  us  is  enjoying  bet- 
ter health  than  we've 
had  for  years.  I  see 
you  smile,  but  I  be- 
lieve every  word  I'm 
telling  you  and  you'd 
appreciate  it  your- 
self if  you  only  ran 
a  car." 

"What  about  de- 
preciation, then?" 

"That's  a  little  dif- 
ferent story,  sir,  I'll 
admit.  But  I'm  not 
worrying  much 
about  it.  I'm  not  one 
of  those  that's  crazy 
about  having  a  new 
car  every  year  or  so. 
I  haven't  any  foolish 
notions,  on  that 
score.  I  picked  a 
good,  serviceable  ma- 
chine to  start  with.  I 
look  after  it  care- 
fully and  drive  it 
gently.  If  I  don't 
have  any  bad  luck,  I 
reckon  she'll  last  me 
eight  or  nine  years, 
perhaps  more.  By 
that  time  the  annual 
depreciation  will  be 
so  little  that  I  can 
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pretty  well   afford  to   forget  about  it." 

"An  easy  way  to  get  round  a  difficulty," 
commented  Mr.  Hamilton,  "but  it's  not 
businesslike.  Three  per  cent,  on  your 
investment  is  absurdly  low.  Money  is 
worth  at  least  six  per  cent  Instead  of 
being  willing  to  lose  $15  a  year,  you 
ought  to  charge  up  $30  as  a  radical  part 
of  the  annual  cost  of  your  automobile. 
To  it  you  should  add  a  good  round  figure 
for  depreciation.  Seventy  dollars  fo: 
that  is  pretty  low,  I  should  say,  but 
if  you  intend  to  run  the  machine  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  it  will  be  enough. 
Now,  total  up  your  cost  and,  instead  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  you  will  flind  your 
auto  is  running  you  into  double  that  sum. 
Can  you  afford  it?" 

"Perhaps  not  the  two  hundred,"  said 
Humphreys,  "  but  not  far  from  it.  My 
gasoline  cost  is  high,  my  incidentals  are 
high  and  I  won't  have  any  tire  expense 
this  year.  Another  favorable  point  is 
this.  I've  got  a  good-sized  kitchen  garden 
at  my  new  place  and  I'll  be  able  to  grow 
a  lot  of  the  vegetables  which  we  used  to 
have  to  buy  in  the  city.  That'll  mean  a 
saving  of  several"  more  dollars.  Oh  no, 
sir,  I'm  not  afraid  of  it.  Where  there's 
a  will  there's  a  way  and  all  these  efforts 
at  saving  are  more  than  made  up  for  by 
the  pleasure  we  get  out  of  the  machine. 
It's  been  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  for 
us  all  and  I  wouldn't  go  back  to  the  old 
way  of  living  for  a  lot." 

"Your  story  is  very  interesting,  Hum- 
phreys," commented  Mr.  Hamilton,  "and 
I  really  begin  to  see  that  owning  an  auto- 
mobile is  not  such  a  very  formidable  un- 
dertaking after  all.  I  gather  from  what 
you  say  that  the  important  thing  is  to 
look  after  your  own  machine  as  far  as 
possible." 

"Yes  sir.  That,  and  handling  it  care- 
fully. A  tremendous  lot  depends  on  good 
treatment.  Drive  a  car  gently  and  keep 
all  its  parts  well  oiled  and  adjusted  and 
it  should  require  no  repairs  or  replace- 
ments for  years.  A  man  can  make  his 
car  either  expensive  or  not  as  he  chooses. 
It's  all  in  his  own  hands." 

"I've  a  good  mind  to  buy  a  car,"  an- 
nounced Mr.  Hamilton,  "and  if  I  do,  I 
think  the  manufacturers  ought  to  give 
you  a  commission  on  it.  Your  practical 
experience  does  far  more  to  convince  me 
than  any  amount  of  theoretical  argu- 
ment." 

SOME  STATISTICS. 

IN  hundreds  of  cases,  a  similar  story 
could  be  told.  The  automobile  has 
become  far  more  than  a  toy  for  rich  men. 
Its  cheapness  and  reliability  have  made  i'. 
a  possible  proposition  for  people  of  small 
means.  This  circumstance  is  effectively 
illustrated  by  some  statistics  which  were 
recently  compiled  in  the  United  States. 
An  investigator  with  an  inquisitive  turn 
of  mind  looked  up  the  returns  of  the  in- 
come tax.  He  found  that  the  more  pros- 
perous elements  in  the  community,  people 
whose  incomes  ranged  from  $3,000  to 
$20,000,000  per  annum,  contributed  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  Government  in  1913,  the 
sum  of  $28,253,.534 .  85.  There  were  357,- 
598  such  persons.  Assuming  that  those 
whose  incomes  ran  from  $3,000  to  $15,000, 
owned  one  car  apiece;  those  from  $15,000 
to  $75,000,  two  cars  apiece  and  those  over 
$75,000,  five  cars  each,  which  is  a  con- 


servative estimate,  there  would  have  been 
400,318  cars  in  use.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  were  1,287,784  cars  and  motor 
trucks  in  operation,  which  proves  that 
over  800,000  cars  must  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  37,815,000  people  en- 
gaged in  gainful  occupations  whose  in- 
comes fell  below  the  $3,000  mark.  In 
other  words  there  are  far  more  cars  in 
proportion  among  people  of  small  incomes 
than  among  the  rich  and  prosperous. 

Almost  anyone  can  secure  evidence  of 
this  phenomenon  by  observing  conditions 
in  his  own  vicinity.  While  there  are 
plenty  of  limousines  and  handsome  tour- 
ing cars  moving  about  the  streets  and 
roads  there  are  also  a  surprising  number 
of  cheaper  cars,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  which  is  comparatively  low.  One  may 
be  inclined  to  exclaim,  "how  can  So-and-so 
afford  a  car,"  or  one  may  refer  to  the 
way  certain  persons  are  reputed  to  have 
mortgaged  the  very  roofs  over  their 
heads  in  order  to  gratify  their  desire  to 
own  automobiles,  yet  it  must  be  obvious 
that  there  are  thousands  of  people,  of 
limited  means,  who  are  quite  successfully 
managing  to  finance  the  venture.     The 


A  typical   scene  in  any   small   town,  the   road 
dotted   ■with   motor   cars. 


man  who  mortgages  his  property  and 
runs  into  debt  because  of  his  motormania, 
is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and  he  is 
not  usually  to  be  found  among  the  small 
income  class  but  among  those  of  medium 
income  who  are  living  extravagantly. 

The  standardization  of  the  automobile 
has  been  one  of  the  important  factors 
in  its  growing  popularity.  So  well  are 
cars  being  built  nowadays  and  so  effec- 
tively guaranteed  are  they  that  a  pur- 
chaser may  rest  assured  that  with  care- 
ful handling  that  indefinite  item  of  ex- 
pense, called  repairs,  can  be  reduced  al- 
most to  the  vanishing-point.  It  was  the 
uncertainty  of  this  item  and  its  occasional 
appalling  size  that  deterred  many  a 
would-be  buyer  from  taking  the  final 
step.  With  a  possible  margin  of  only  a 
few  dollars  between  the  ordinary  cost  of 
operation  and  the  limit  of  his  appropria- 
tion, he  was  afraid  to  venture  on  the 
initial  expenditure.  Now,  he  buys  with 
confidence,  sure  that  the  build  of  the  car 


is  sound  and  its  mechanism  as  near  per- 
fection as  can  be.  The  margin  of  danger 
is  reduced  to  infinitesimal  proportions. 

WHAT  A  CAR  COSTS. 

Of  course,  there  are  and  have  been 
many  estimates  of  the  cost  of  running  an 
automobile.  There  are  cases,  where  $50 
would  cover  operating  expenses  for  a 
twelvemonth,  this  without  figuring  in 
interest  and  depreciation.  From  this 
minimum,  expenses  run  well  up  into  the 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Here  is  one  man's 
estimate  on  a  car  valued  at  $1,000,  when 
new. 

Depreciation,  20  per  cent $200 

Interest  on  investment 60 

Registration  Fee 10 

Insurance    30 

Gasoline  for  5,000  miles 80 

Oil  and  grease 12 

Incidentals    28 


$420 

A  good  many  motorists  save  on  the  in- 
surance item,  chancing  both  damage  to 
their  cars  and  accidents  to  others.  In  the 
country  this  may  be  safe  enough  but  in 
cities  where  traffic  is  dense,  a  mishap 
may  at  any  moment  land  the  unfortunate 
owner  in  a  heavy  expense,  when  the  com- 
paratively small  sum  allotted  to  insurance 
might  have  proved  a  great  blessing.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  often  the  case  that  a  man  must 
invest  some  money  in  a  garage,  against 
which  he  must  charge  a  sum  for  depre- 
ciation and  a  sum  for  interest.  These 
two  items  add  slightly  to  the  annual  cost. 
However,  it  is  not  infrequently  possible 
to  make  use  of  some  building  which  may 
have  been  built  originally  for  another 
purpose,  in  which  case  garage  charges 
may  reasonably  be  neglected. 

ANOTHER  ESTIMATE. 

,  Here  is  another  estimate  provided  by  a 
man  who  invested  in  a  car,  costing  about 
$500. 

Depreciation,  20  per  cent $100 

Interest  on  investment 30 

Registration  F'ee 6 

Gasoline    .' 30 

Oil  and  grease   10 

One  set  of  tires 62 

Incidentals    12 


$250 


This  owner  ran  his  car  4,000  miles  in 
the  year,  kept  it  in  a  shed  at  his  home, 
attended  to  it  himself  and  made  no  allow- 
ance for  insurance.  He  claims  that  his 
figure  strikes  a  very  fair  average  and 
does  not  see  very  well  how  it  can  be 
lowered,  unless  it  be  in  the  matter  of 
tires.  Tires  are  a  crucial  point  and  he 
believes  in  making  allowance  for  them. 
Obviously,  if  a  man  can  escape  a  renewal 
of  his  tires  for  a  couple  of  years  by  care- 
ful attention  and  cautious  driving,  he  can 
cut  down  this  expense  materially.  But, 
so  uncertain  is  the  life  of  a  tire,  that  it  is 
always  as  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

There  is  a  possible  alternative  for  the 
man  of  small  means  and  that  is,  to  pur- 
chase a  second-hand  car.  The  number  of 
people  who  cannot  bear  to  drive  a  car  for 
more  than   one  season   and   are  always 

Continued  on  Page  76. 
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CHAPTER  111.— Continued. 

CANNOT  find  words  to  thank  you, 
Mr.  Fenton,"  said  the  Princess  ner- 
vously clasping  her  hands  together 
and,  unconsciously,  permitting  them  to 
rest  on  his  arm.  "Your  news  is  disquiet- 
ing, although  I  have  feared  for  the  safety 
of  the  Prince,  my  father,  ever  since 
war  broke  out.  Anything  is  possible 
in  Ironia  now  —  even  that  they  should 
want  the  death  of  a  Prince  who  has  never 
had  a  thought  beyond  the  welfare  of  his 
country!  He  is  the  most  unselfish  man 
that  ever  lived,  I  think,  Mr.  Fenton.  One 
who  has  not  known  him  can  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  way  in  which  he  has  given 
himself  to  the  service  of  Ironia." 

Fenton  listened  to  her  in  a  conflict  of 
emotion.  The  compassion  that  he  felt  for 
this  beautiful  butterfly  enmeshed  in  the 
net  of  royal  rank  and  placed  within  a 
circle  where  constant  danger  and  intrigue 
were  part  of  the  price  of  position,  was 
overshadowed  by  a  still  deeper  feeling. 
Don  Fenton  had  progressed  that  far  along 
the  steep  upward  grade  called  life  without 
any  more  lasting  love  episodes  than  an 
occasional  brief  flirtation.  He  had  always 
responded  willingly  enough  to  the  appeal 
of  a  pretty  face;  but  his  first  glimpse  of 
the  Princess  Olga  had  stirred  something 
within  him  that  was  deeper  than  admira- 
tion and  more  disturbing  than  any  emo- 
tion he  had  ever  experienced  before.  Her 
beauty  left  him  in  a  condition  where  co- 
herent speech  was  diflScult  and  connected 
thought  not  only  impossible  but  undesir- 
able. 

This  condition  of  mind  was  intensified 
by  the  position  in  which  they  were  now 
placed.  In  the  face  of  the  danger  threat- 
ening, the  fact  of  her  position  was  lost. 
She  was  no  longer  a  princess  who  might 
condescend  to  stoop  to  a  brief  friendliness 
with  a  commoner  from  a  strange  country; 
she  had  become  simply  a  girl,  alarmed 
and  distressed  at  the  possibility  of  harm 
coming  to  her  father. 

"I  am  so  frightened!"  she  went  on, 
averting  her  gaze  to  hide  the  look  almost 
of  terror  that  had  come.  "My  father  left 
the  Palace  a  few  minutes  ago.  Could  it 
be — can  they  carry  out  their  purpose — 
before  he  can  be  warned  of  the  danger?" 

Fenton  thought  for  a  moment.  "No," 
he  answered,  confidently,  "The  Prince 
must  have  left  before  I  returned  to  the 
Palace.  In  that  case  he  got  away  before 
those  precious  rogues  had  any  chance  to 
carry  out  their  plans.  He  must  be 
reached  at  once  and  warned." 

"But,"  and  the  girl's  voice  was  tense 
and  strained,  "I  have  no  idea  where  he  has 
gone.  He  has  come  and  gone  much  of 
late,  never  telling  anyone  of  his  purpose 
or  his  movements.  He  may  even  return 
here  before  the  night  is  over!" 

"That  wouldn't  do,"  said  Fenton, 
alarmed  in  turn.  "I  must  find  Varden. 
He'll  be  certain  to  know  where  the  Prince 
has  gone." 

He  bowed  and  would  at  once  have  left 
her  to  renew  his  search  for  Varden  but 
she  detained  him  with  a  gesture. 


Princess  Olga. 

SYNOPSIS 

r^ONALD  FENTON,  a  young 
-*--'  Canadian  was  traveling  in 
Europe  when  the  war  broke  out. 
He  was  enjoying  the  luxury  of  un- 
limited means,  and  the  transition, 
from,  the  position  of  newspaper  re- 
porter and  real  estate  salesman  in 
Montreal  to  a  millionaire  touring 
the  continent,  was  still  novel.  When 
the  war  broke  out  he  was  in  Austr^ 
and  had  to  cross  the  line  into  Rtis- 
sia.  Returning  to  enlist,  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  travel  through  the 
Balkans  and  in  Ironia  calls  on  his 
old  friend,  Percival  Varden,  who 
has  married  the  Baroness  Draschol 
and  settled  doivn  in  Serajoz  the 
capital.  Ironia  is  bound  to  be  drawn 
into  the  war  and  rival  factions  are 
fighting  to  direct  her  course.  Fen- 
ton goes  to  a  royal  ball  and  meets 
Princess  Olga,  daughter  of  Prince 
Peter,  leader  of  the  faction  fighting 
to  enlist  Ironia  with  the  allies.  He 
happens  to  overhear  the  assassina- 
tion of  Prince  Peter  planned  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Crossed 
Swords,  which  has  been  formed  in 
the  interests  of  an  Austro-Germanic 
alliance.  His  presence  is  discovered 
and  he  narrowly  escapes  being  shot. 
He  meets  Miridoff,  the  leader  of  the 
Society,  in  the  ballroom  and  finds 
that  he  is  a  m.arked  man.  Fenton 
cannot  find  either  Peter  or  Varden 
and  so  tells  his  story  to  Princess 
Olga. 


Don   Fenton 


"These  men  in  the  garden,  Mr.  Fen- 
ton," she  said,  "Did  you  by  any  chance 
recognize  them?" 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Fenton's  tongue  to 
tell  her  all  that  he  knew  of  the  matter 
but  the  recollection  that,  when  he  had 
first  seen  her  she  had  been  in  the  company 
of  Miridoff,  came  in  time  to  check  him. 

"It  was  very  dark  in  the  gardens  and 
I  have  met  very  few  men  since  coming  to 
Ironia,"  he  replied.  "There  was  but  one 
that  I  recognized  in  the  group.  And 
it  would  perhaps  be  wise  not  to  name 
him." 

"But  I  must  know,"  persisted  the  Prin- 
cess. "We  must  understand  from  what 
source  the  blow  might  come.  N,o  consid- 
eration can  outweigh  that  of  my  father's 
safety ;  and  if  I  find  him  first  I  must  know 
against  whom  to  warn  him." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Fenton,  after  a  mo- 
ment's consideration.  Then,  with  some 
hesitation;  "I  may  be  making  a  great 
blunder  in  telling  you  this.  You  see  the 
one  man  I  recognized — and  he  was  un- 
doubtedly the  ring  leader — was  with  you 
when  I  had  the  honor  of  being  presented 
to  you  to-night." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  during 
which  the  Princess  stared  at  him  with 
wide-open  eyes  in  which  some  feeling 
deeper  than  incredulity  showed.  Then 
her  manner  changed.  She  became  wholly 
the  Princess  again  and  there  was  unmis- 
takable hauteur  in  her  bearing  and,  when 
she  spoke,  in  her  voice. 

"You  have  made  a  most  extraordinary 
mistake,  Mr.  Fenton,"  she  said.  "It  is 
quite  impossible  that  the  one  you  have 
named  could  have  been  there." 

"I  was  not  mistaken,"  he  declared.  "I 
saw  the  Grand  Duke  Miridoff!" 

"I  do  not  doubt  that  you  thought  you 
recognized  him,"  said  the  Princess,  her 
mood  changing  again  to  one  almost  of 
appeal.  "But,  it  was  a  fancied  resemb- 
lance you  saw.  The  darkness  deceived 
you.  You  have  met  him  but  once  and  the 
mistake  might  easily  occur." 

"Your  Highness,  there  was  no  mistake," 
said  Fenton,  earnestly.  "I  have  no  idea 
in  what  regard  you  hold  this  man.  It 
may  be  that  I  am  sacrificing  all  possibil- 
ity of  retaining  a  small  measure  of  your 
favor  and  good  opinion  by  my  course. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  man 
who  is  plotting  your  father's  assassina- 
tion is  the  Grand  Duke  Miridoff!  I  saw 
him  and  heard  him  quite  clearly.  A  few 
minutes  ago  I  met  him  back  there  in  the 
ball  room  and  he  showed  that  he  knew — 
what  I  knew.  It's  war  to  the  knife  from 
now  on! 

"Your  Highness,"  he  went  on,  "whether 
or  no  you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  instigator  of  these  men  is  the  Grand 
Duke  Miridoff,  at  least  you  must  credit 
the  fact  that  your  father  is  in  terrible 
danger.  I  saw  and  heard  the  men  who 
have  planned  his  death.  They  are  fully 
in  earnest.  Don't  refuse  to  believe  what 
I  say  on  that  score.  You  know  how  im- 
portant he  is  to  his  country  at  this  time. 
He  must  be  warned  at  once.  It  was  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  that  impelled  me 
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to  tell  you  such  alarming  news.  I  surely 
regret  not  having  been  able  to  spare  you 
this  trying  ordeal." 

The  distress  of  the  Princess  was  so  pal- 
pable that  Fenton  did  not  stop  for  further 
words  but,  bowing  gravely,  set  of  in 
anxious  search  of  the  elusive  Varden.  He 
found  him,  at  last,  in  the  supper  room. 
Quickly  he  told  Varden  of  the  plot  and 
of  his  conversation  with  the  Princess. 

Varden  received  the  news  gravely  but 
did  not  appear  much  surprised. 

"We've  been  expecting  some  move  from 
them,"  he  said,  "but  I  didn't  think  they 
would  go  to  such  a  length  as  this.  Dead 
lucky  you  stumbled  in  on  their  little 
gathering,  Don.  Now  we  know  the  cards 
they  hold." 

"But  Where's  Prince  Peter?"  asked 
Fenton. 

"Safe,"  replied  Varden.  "He's  out  of 
their  reach  for  the  time  being.  I  expect 
to  see  him  inside  of  an  hour  and  can  put 
him  on  his  guard.  No  need  for  worry, 
Don.  We  have  the  beggars  checkmated 
whatever  move  they  make." 

Fenton  smiled  delightedly.  The  lust 
of  conflict  had  seized  him.  He  was  find- 
ing this  new  game  extremely  interesting. 
Even  the  attitude  of  the  Princess  Olga 
could  not  dampen  his  arden  spirits;  she 
would  soon  find  that  he  had  been  right 
and  Fenton  looked  forward  to  another 
interview  with  her  when  a  better  under- 
standing had  been  established. 

"By  the  by,  Percy,  there's  one  angle 
of  this  affair  that  puzzles  me,"  he  said. 
"Who  is  Miridoff  and  what's  his  position 
with  regard  to  the  Princess  Olga?" 

"Miridoff,"  said  Varden,  "is  the  real 
leader  of  the  Austro-German  party.  He 
is  of  Austrian  descent;  quite  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ironia  are  of  Teu- 
tonic origin.  He  belongs  to  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  royal  line  of  the  Haps- 
burg's  and  is  a  large  landowner.  Until 
recently  he  acted  as  director  of  foreign 
affairs  for  King  Alexander  but,  public 
opinion  forced  him  out  of  office  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Since  then  he's 
been  directing  the  agitation  for  a  Ger- 
manic alliance.  He's  a  man  that  will 
stand  a  lot  of  watching.  To  put  it  in  the 
vernacular,  Miridoff  is  a  bad  actor." 

"But  where  does  he  come  in  vdth  the 
Princess?"  persisted  the  Canadian. 
"When  I  mentioned  him  as  leader  of  that 
bunch  of  assassins  she  seemed  upset." 

"One  would  rather  expect  that,"  said 
Varden,  lightly.  "You  see,  the  King  has 
the  say-so  in  regard  to  marrying  off  all 
members  of  the  royal  family  and  it's 
pretty  generally  understood  that  he  has 
picked  out  Miridoff  for  Olga." 

"What!"  In  the  one  word  Fenton  ex- 
pressed all  the  amazement,  horror,  rage, 
compassion  and  infinite  regret  that  he 
felt  at  the  announcement  of  so  unbelieve- 
able  a  fact. 

"Yes,  that's  how  things  stand,"  said 
Varden,  quite  unconcernedly.  "I  think 
the  King  has  the  idea  that,  by  bringing 
off  the  match,  he'll  get  the  two  warring 
leaders  closer  together  and  perhaps  wear 
down  Peter's  opposition  to  the  German 
alliance.  It's  rather  a  shrewd  move  on 
the  Dart  of  the  old  boy." 

"Varden,  I  could  gladly  strangle  you 
for  speaking  of  so  unthinkable  a  match 
in  such  a  tone!"  grated  Fenton.  with  thin- 
ly suppressed  fury.     "Why,  it's  impossi- 


ble! Such  a  thing  wouldn't  be  tolerated 
in  this  civilized  day.  We're  not  in  the 
dark  ages." 

"That's  just  where  we  are,"  replied 
Varden,  amused  at  his  friend's  vehe- 
mence.     "These    Balkan    kingdoms    are 
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farther  away  from  1915  in  point  of  time 
than  Ironia  is  from  Canada  in  point  of 
distance.  Why,  matches  of  this  kind  are 
quite  common — the  rule  in  fact." 

"But,  but — will  Olga  consent  to  a 
marriage  with  this  murdering  whiskered 
baboon?" 

"Of  course,"  assented  the  other.  "Olga 
is  a  sensible  girl  and  has  the  warmly 
patriotic  temperament  so  common  to 
these  Balkan  people.  The  King's  word  is 
law,  of  course.  It's  only  a  matter  of  time 
until—" 

Fenton's  rage  slowly  subsided,  leaving 
only  one  phase  of  the  case  fixed  in  his 
mind.  She  was  irretrievably  lost  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned.  He  had  not  seriously 
thought  otherwise,  of  course,  but  every 
word  that  Varden  uttered  widened  the 
distance  that  yawned  between  a  Canadian 
of  no  particular  rank,  albeit  a  millionaire, 
and  the  semi-regal  position  of  a  Balkan 
princess.  He  got  up  and  walked  to  a  rail- 
ing near  which  they  had  been  standing, 
and  stared  morosely  out  into  the  tangled 
gloom  of  the  garden.  He  stood  thus  for  a 
moment  or  two  before  he  felt  the  pressure 
of  Varden's  hands  on  his  shoulder. 

"What  the  devil's  wrong  with  you?" 
demanded  the  latter.  "Don't  see  any 
reason  why  you  should  take  this  to  heart. 
Anyway,  the  chances  are  that  the  Prin- 
cess won't  have  to  marry  Miridoff  after 
all.  We're  going  to  settle  his  hash  before 
we  get  through  with  him.  Look  here — 
you're  not  in  love  with  the  girl!" 

Fenton  glared.    Varden  grinned. 

"Oh,  ho!"  said  the  latter.  He  started 
to  laugh,  then  checked  himself  sharply 
and  patted  his  friend's  shoulder.  "So 
that's  it?  Never  mind,  Don,  you'll  soon 
get  over  it.  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  let 
this — er — fancy  of  yours  go  too  far.  They 
don't  take  kindly  here  to  presumptuous 
strangers  who  show  an  interest  in  their 
princesses." 

Fenton  squared  around,  as  belligerent 
and  impetuous  again  as  ever.  "Look  here, 
Percy,"  he  demanded.  "Don't  you  think 
there  would  be  a  chance?  Can't  these 
ten-centuries-behind-the-times  ideas  be 
overcome  when  new-world  determination 
and  wealth  and — well,  unbounded  love, 
are  combined  to  overcome  them?" 

"The  idea's  a  new  one,"  leturned  Var- 


den. "As  things  have  been  up  to  the 
present  you  haven't  the  chance  of  a  snow- 
ball in  Pluto's  kingdom.  But — there's  go- 
ing to  be  an  upheaval,  a  general  mix-up 
around  here,  before  the  war  is  over — and 
perhaps  Ironia  will  come  out  of  it  with 
some  new  ideas.  Anyway,  all's  fair  in 
love  and  war;  and  you're  in  both,  I  guess, 
now.  Here's  luck  to  you,  Don,  you  head- 
strong old  smasher  of  .social  barriers!  I 
don't  wish  Miridoff  any  particular  bad 
luck  but  if  I  get  a  chance  I'll  put  a  bullet 
in  his  pulse  factory." 

"But,  look  here,"  he  added  quickly,  as 
another  thought  struck  him.  "You 
shouldn't  be  standing  there.  You're  a 
marked  man,  you  know,  and  you  certainly 
make  a  fair  target  standing  in  this  light. 
We  had  better  be  off  now  for  home.  I'll 
just  hunt  up  my  wife  and  we'll  get  away. 
By  the  way,  I  took  the  liberty  of  having 
your  trunks  sent  up  to  our  place.  You'll 
stay  with  us  from  now  on." 

He  drifted  away  and  Fenton  walked 
slowly  back  into  the  ball-room  which  was 
now  beginning  to  thin  out.  For  a  few 
minutes  he  stood  staring  into  the  sway- 
ing ranks  before  him  with  eyes  that  saw 
nothing.  He  felt  constrained  and  gloomy 
again,  so  that  the  almost  Oriental  splen- 
dor of  the  scene  and  the  sensuous  lilt  of 
the  music,  had  no  appeal  for  him.  Then 
he  came  suddenly  to  himself,  as  though 
startled  into  consciousness  by  an  electric 
shock.  His  glance  had  been  arrested,  in 
its  aimless  course,  and  held  by  the  glance 
of  another.  Across  forty  feet  of  ball- 
room floor,  interrupted  by  the  frequent 
passing  of  whirling  couples,  through  the 
line  of  vision,  his  glance  held  that  of  the 
Princess.  There  was  interest,  interroga- 
tion, perhaps  something  more,  in  the  seri- 
ously beautiful  orbs  of  Olga.  She  was  un- 
attended for  the  moment. 

Like  a  sleep-walker,  or  a  mesmeric  sub- 
ject, Fenton  moved  across  the  floor,  star- 
ing straight  ahead  and  letting  the  dancers 
dodge  him  as  they  might.  He  found  him- 
self standing  before  her  and  bowed  with 
worshipping  deference. 

"His  Highness,  the  Prince  Peter,  is 
quite  safe,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone.  "I 
knew  you  would  want  to  hear.  I  found 
Varden  and  he  is  setting  out  at  once  to 
give  your  father  warning." 

The  Princess  thanked  him.  Fenton, 
glancing  at  her  earnesstly,  was  aware  that 
her  attitude  had  subtly  changed.  He 
made  a  bold  decision  on  the  instant.  Fig- 
uratively speaking,  he  set  his  horse  at 
the  barrier  ahead  which  would  have  made 
any  other  man  draw  rein. 

"You  said  not  so  long  ago,"  he  went  on 
rapidly,  "that  you  would  like  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  away  from  the  restrictions 
of  royalty  and  be — just  one  of  the  people 
for  a  time.  Will  you  place  yourself  in 
that  position  for  just  a  few  minutes  now? 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  Will  you 
permit  me  to  speak,  not  as  Donald  Fenton, 
to  Olga,  princess  of  the  royal  house 
of  Ironia,  but  as  one  man  to  one  woman?" 

The  Princess  did  not  answer,  but  she 
did  not  glance  away;  and  Fenton  read  in 
her  eyes  interest,  expectancy,  perhaps 
even  a  little  fear.  The  experience  of  talk- 
ing freely  to  a  stranger,  a  young  man,  was 
distinctly  a  new  one  for  her,  but  hardly 
one  that  could  be  entered  upon  without 
trepidation.     To  step  from  the  well-or- 
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dered  path  of  royalty,  where  nothing  hap- 
pens but  what  has  been  laid  down  by 
tradition,  was  like  a  plunge  into  un- 
plumbed  depths.  Suppose  she  found  her- 
self just  a  woman  after  all,  and  capable 
of  falling  in  love  with  young  men  who 
were  tall  and  straight  with  direct  blue 
eyes  and  cleft  chins? 

"Then  it's  settled,"  said  Fenton.  Noth- 
ing hiad  been  said  but  both  knew  that  it 
was  agreed  he  should  proceed  on  the  sug- 
gested basis.  "I'm  going  to  talk  to  you 
as  a  man  in  Canada  would  talk  to  a  girl 
he  was  interested  in;  only  more  so,  be- 
cause I'm  going  to  give  you  advice — some- 
thing that  even  a  Canadian  might  hesi- 
tate to  do  the  first  time  he  had  met  a  girl. 
I've  heard  about  Miridoff  and — well,  the 
rest  of  it.  All  I  want  to  say  is,  don't  give 
in  to  them!  Don't  allow  any  patriotic 
impulse  to  gain  your  consent  to  this  mons- 
trous match.  The  man  is  a  rogue,  a 
would-be  murderer.  Perhaps  back  in  the 
middle  ages  it  was  considered  proper  for 
beautiful  girls  to  marry  men  of  his 
stamp — but  this  is  the  year  1915.  If  you 
you  could  only  see  this  thing  from  the 
new-world  angle!  Over  there  not  only  is 
every  man  his  own  master  but  every 
woman  her  own  mistress." 

Pausing  barely  a  moment  for  breath, 
he  hurried  on :  "A  most  extraordinary 
thing  I'm  doing,  isn't  it?  Standing  up 
and  lecturing  you,  and  on  whom  you  should 
or  should  not  marry,  of  all  subjects!  But 
I'm  going  to  do  a  still  more  extraordinary 
thing.  Remember,  I'm  talking  as  a  man  to 
a  woman  and  you  for  the  moment  are  just 
Olga  to  me,  not  Princess  Olga.  If 
a  man  meets  a  woman  and  knows 
her  for  the  one  he  was  destined  to 
love,  and  if  he  fears  it  may  never 
be  his  great  good  fortune  to  see 
her  again,  why — he  tells  her  of 
his  love!" 

He   stopped,   for  over  the  face 
of  his  companion,  had  come  an  ex- 
pression of  mingled  confusion  and 
sadness.  As  the  dying  sun  catches 
the   fleeting   clouds    and    incarna- 
dines   them    with    a    riot    of    red 
which    spreads    and    deepens 
then    slowly    fades   away,    so 
lovely   face   of   the    Princess 
became  suffused  with  blushes, 
soon  to  fade  to  a  pallor  almost 


startling  in  contrast.  "I  fear  we  must 
return  to  the  more  conventional  basis, 
Mr.  Fenton,"  she  said,  hurriedly.  "Per- 
haps what  Olga  might  learn  would  serve 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  mind  of  Princess 
Olga — afterward.  Please  do  not  say  any 
more!" 

"As  you  wish,"  returned  Fenton,  in 
suppressed  tones.  "You  know  what  I  de- 
sired to  say.  That  is  sufficient.  If  I  can 
ever  be  of  assistance  to  you,  command 
me.  Perhaps,"  and  he  stood  up  very 
straight  at  the  thought,  "you  may  some 
day  desire  to  step  out  of  the  mediaeval 
ages  into  the  twentieth  century,  to  live 
the  free  life  that  the  women  of  the  west 
enjoy.  If  circumstances  ever  change  so 
that  you  can  order  your  own  future  with- 
out obeying  the  dictates  of  kings  and  med- 
dling statesmen — if  it  ever  comes  to  that, 
you  belong  to  me !  I  love  you ;  I  loved  you 
the  first  moment  I  saw  you.  If  you  could 
remain  just  plain  Olga  long  enough  you 
would  come  to  love  me  too.  I  am  so  con- 
fident of  it  that,  when  you  slip  back  into 
your  high  station  again,  it  is  going  to  be 
a  great  comfort  to  me  that  I  could  have 
won  you  if  a  king's  whim  and  a  foolish 
custom  had  not  stood  in  the  way.  And, 
do  you  know,  I  almost  feel  that  soon  you 
will  become  very  tired  of  being  just  Prin- 
cess Olga  and  long  for  the  right  to  be 


Olga — a  woman  with  a  will  of  her  own 
and  the  right  to  place  her  love  where  she 
wills.     Until  that  time — good-bye,  Olga." 

For  a  moment  they  looked  deep  into 
each  other's  eyes  and  Fenton  read  a  mes- 
sage that  gave  him  comfort,  if  not  hope. 
Then  he  bowed  very  low. 

"Your  Highness,  I  wish  you  good- 
night." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Meeting  of  Four  Nations 

FROM  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  ball- 
room, they  stepped  out  to  wait  for 
their  car,  Varden  and  his  wife  and  Fen- 
ton. The  Baroness  Draschol  was  a  very 
charming  woman  of  a  striking  Latin  type. 
Varden,  a  strong  man  among  men,  was 
quite  content  to  play  second  fiddle  in  the 
matrimonial  partnership  he  had  formed 
with  this  beautiful  young  Ironian.  He 
fairly  idolized  her;  and  with  every  mo- 
ment spent  in  her  society,  Fenton  under- 
stood more  fully  why.  She  was  plump, 
merry,  with  flashing  brown  eyes  that  soon 
brought  everything  within  their  range 
into  thraldom,  and  a  voice  trained  to 
charm  by  that  greatest  of  elocutionary 
teachers.  Nature.  She  alternately  petted 
Continued  on  Page  65. 
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Two   revolver   shots    rung   out    hi    quick   pu-- 
cesftion.     Fenton  .felt  his  hat  go,  aud  with  the 
sud<len   lV>i'war(l   lureh  of  the  car,  he  fell  into 
the  empty   seat   In    frou.t. 


opening  Up  The  North  Land 

By  Thomas  Jarrett 


CANADA'S  back  door  ia 
ajar;  next  year  it  will  be 
swung  open,  it  is  said,  ere 
the  1916  wheat  crop  is  ready  to 
pass  out.     Afterwards,  what?' 

That  there  will  be  an  influx  of 
people  and  imports  through  this 
new  gateway  of  commerce  to 
western  Canada  is  certain;  thai 
a  very  great  change  will  conse- 
quently result  in  transportation 
between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Canadian  West,  and  vice  versa,  is 
equally  certain.  Indeed,  a  two-fold  revo- 
lution, since  the  exportation  of  Canadian 
products,  the  yearly  output  of  the  Gran- 
ary of  the  Empire,  will  be  diverted  to 
some  extent  from  the  established  and 
longer  routes,  and  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  expanding  western  pro- 
vinces of  the  Dominion  will  have  another 
and  more  direct  means  of  access. 

It  is  in  reality  the  oldest  route  modern- 
ized— steamships  and  railways  instead  of 
sailing  vessels  and  canoes.  Within  two 
years  a  night's  journey  in  a  Pullman  car 
will  cover  the  distance  from  Port  Nelson 
to  The  Pas.  Originally,  two  hundred 
years  and  more  ago,  it  was  one  of  in- 
gress to  Canada.  A  century  ago,  the 
Red  River  settlers  came  via  York  Fac- 
tory and  the  Nelson  River.  It  was  later 
agitated  merely  as  a  grain  outlet,  and 
upon  its  importance  as  such,  politicians 
pinned  their  faith  and  bid  for  support. 
It  will  finally,  however,  provide  both  a 
means  of  egress  and  ingress. 

The  Hudson  Bay  route,  as  an  outlet, 
is  said  to  have  been  first  agitated  in  187G. 
It  will  become  a  reality  in  1916,  accord- 
ing to  those  who  should  know.  The  first 
sod  of  the  railway  was  turned  at  The 
Pas  on  September  6th,  1910,  by  the  then 
Minister  of  Railways,  Hon.  Geo.  P. 
Graham,  on  which  occasion  the  ceremony 
was  carried  out  with  considerable  eclat. 
In  April  of  1912  the  contract  for  the  big 
bridge  across  the  Saskatchewan  River  at 
The  Pas  was  awarded  to  the  Canada 
Foundry  Company.  The  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  the  railway  were 
awarded  to  J.  D.  McArthur,  in  three 
divisions,  that  for  the  final  section.  Split 
Lake  to  Port  Nelson,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  miles,  being  let 
in  1912. 


Building  a  large 
Culvert  in  tlii' 
Terminal  yards 
of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Railway  at 
The  Pas.  The 
culvert,  when 
completed,  can 
carry  fourteen 
tracks,  and  can 
be  extended  if 
necessary.  There 
are  about  150 
acres  cleared  for 
the  yards. 


Directly  across 
from  where  the 
gigantic  drpflgc 
lies.  Ship-ways 
are  being  erect- 
ed and  upon 
these  a  tug  is 
being  built  at 
Port  Nelson. 
It  is  a  scene  of 
great  activity, 
(iver  seven  hun- 
dred men  are 
employed  at  this 
point. 


As  a  realization  of  the  practicability 
of  the  Hudson  Baj  route  draws  near, 
there  are  an  increasing  number  who  can 
see  a  gleam  of  hope  in  its  future,  and 
those  who  have  ever  been  steadfast  be- 
lievers in  its  feasibility  and  vast  possi- 
bilities are  treated  more  seriously  than 
in  the  early  days  of  the  agitation  for  tht 
route.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  the  project 
and  during  the  long  struggle  of  conflict- 
ing interests  and  political  variations, 
even  the  more  optimistic  Westerners 
have  never  fully  realized  the  immense 
possibilities  of  the  undertaking. 

Fortunately,  Canada  possesses  some 
really  great  Canadians,  and  to  these  may 
be  ascribed  all  honor  for  the  consistent 
advocacy  and  indefatigable  efforts  neces- 
sary to  a  realization  of  this  stupendous 
enterprise,  which  is  likely  to  give  to  Can- 
ada a  new  impetus  at  what  might  be 
termed  a  psychological  period  in  the 
nation's  history.  One  of  these  leaders 
of  Canadian  progress  is  Hon.  Frank 
Cochrane,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Can- 
als, under  whose  direction  the  creation 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  railway  and  terminals 
is  being  carried  to  completion.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  to  decide  whether  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railway  would  be  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Churchill  River  or  at  the 
estuary  of  the  Nelson  River.  Engineers 
have  made  varied  reports,  but  as  it  was 
a  question  of  paramount  importance, 
Hon.  Mr.  Cochrane  decided  to  investigate 
for  himself  conditions  at  tidewater  of  the 
Northern  Sea.  So  in  1912  he  made  the 
trip  into  the  wilderness  of  the  north, 
travelling  via  the  western  watercourses, 
mostly  by  canoe  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  re- 
turning by  steamer  to  Halifax.  Since 
then  a  wonderful  transformation  has 
taken  place  at  Port  Nelson,  for  this  was 
the  site  finally  determined  upon  for  Can- 


ada's future  northern  seaport. 
Canadians  generally,  especi- 
ally in  the  east,  entertain  some 
prejudice  when  an  enterprise, 
no  matter  how  important,  is  as- 
sociated with  Hudson  Bay,  al- 
though the  temperature  of  itfc 
waters  is  several  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  Lake  Superioi. 
They  have  little  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  vast  region 
bordering  on  its  western  shore; 
they  have  chills  at  the  thought  of  a 
Canadian  seaport  city  in  latitude  57, 
although  Great  Britain  is  in  the  same 
latitude;  they  do  not  enthuse  over  a 
national  expenditure  of  $25,000,000  or 
more,  the  possible  sum  requisite  to  build 
the  railway  four  hundred  odd  miles  and 
to  create  the  huge  terminal  facilities  nd 
harbor  improvements  at  Port  Nelson. 

Neither  do  they  enthuse  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  ?50,000,000  necessary  in  the 
creation  of  the  new  Welland  Canal  in  the 
Niagara  fruit  district.  These  are  mere 
incidents  in  the  national  development  of 
a  vast  country.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  might  evince  enthusiasm  over  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  con- 
sequent effect  upon  trade  routes,  but  that 
is  their  way.  The  fact  of  Canada  sending, 
for  the  Russian  Government,  an  ice- 
breaker to  Archangel  on  the  border  of 
the  Arctic  circle  in  about  latitude  67 
(far  north  of  Port  Nelson),  to  keep  the 
harbor  there  open  during  the  winter 
months  of  the  war,  is  another  mere  inci- 
dent to  Canadians,  notwithstanding  its 
important  aspect  when  considered  in  con- 
nection with  a  probability  of  even  an  all- 
year  route  via  Hudson  Bay. 

AN    ALL-YEAR   ROUTE? 

Dr.  Robert  Bell,  F.R.S.,  who  was  for 
years  head  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  and  one  of  the  men  most  familiar 
with  the  Hudson  Bay  region,  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  tidewater  extended  for 
a  considerable  distance  up  stream  on  the 
Nelson  River,  and  that  the  channel  is  al- 
ways open.  He  further  declared  that :  "It 
is  impossible  that  there  should  at  any 
time  in  the  twelve  months  be  difficulty  in 
navigating  Hudson  Straits,  for  they  are 
upon  tidewater  and  more  than  that  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  come  back  this 
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way  from  the  north  of  the  coast  of 
Europe.  The  Hudson  Bay  Railway  will 
always  have  an  open  port." 

John  Armstrong,  the  former  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  sur- 
veys, concluded  his  report  of  1909  with 
the  significant  sentence  that:  "The  fact 
that  ships  may  enter  and  leave  Port  Nel- 
son all  the  year  round  is  a  fact  worth 
remembering  when  the  possibilities  of  war 
are  considered." 

Such  important  statements  from 
authentic  sources  are  perhaps  too  opti- 
mistic for  the  average  person  to  believe, 
especially  as  there  have  since  been  con- 
tradictory reports.  Yet,  nevertheless, 
they  are  no  doubt  well  founded.  Even 
those  who  have  for  years  urged  the  cre- 
ation of  the  route  as  an  additional  and 
cheaper  outlet  for  the  increasing  grain 
crops  of  the  West,  as  the  probable  solu- 
tion of  an  important  transportation  prob- 
lem, with  the  possibility  of  an  open  route 
for  a  few  months,  at  least,  have  possibly 
never  seriously  considered  the  project  in 
any  other  light.  Still,  with  the  growing 
impression  that,  once  the  route  is  estab- 
lished and  confidence  in  it  created,  it  will 
develop  into  much  more  than  the  grain 
route  that  was  at  first  contemplated, 
opinion  is  likely  to  undergo  a  considerable 
change  concerning  its  possibilities,  as  a 
realization  of  the  magnitude  and  revolu- 
tionary nature  of  the  undertaking  is 
brought  home  to  Canadians  of  both  East 
and  West. 

Canadians  as  a  whole  do  not  fully  grasp 
the  significance  of  what  is  being  achieved 
in  the  wilderness  of  Northern  Manitoba, 
rior  do  they  realize  that  this  great  na- 
tional enterprise,  upon  which  so  much  has 
been  staked,  will  cost  the  Dominion  the 
millions  of  dollars 
it  will.  That  it  is 
money  well  spent, 
however,  is  con- 
ceded by  all  who 
are  in  a  position 
to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  na- 
tional undertak- 
ing. If  the  origi- 
nal estimates  may 
be  relied  upon  and 
the  projected  un- 
dertakings are 
carried  to  comple- 
tion— and  there  is 
every  reason  to 
believe  that  they 
will  be  success- 
fully consummat- 
ed on  even  a  more 
extensive  scale 
than  originally 
con  tern  plated — 
the  aggregate 
cost  for  the  construction  of  the 
railway,  terminal  facilities  and 
elevators,  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, will  be  $21,491,340.  This 
is  exclusive  of  lighthouse  and  buoying 
and  other  aids  to  navigation.  Five  million 
dollars  is  being  spent  at  Port  Nelson  in 
harbor  work,  piers  and  dredging,  alone. 
Besides,  two  $2,000,000  elevators,  with  a 
combined  capacity  of  8,000,000  bushels, 
were  in  the  original  plans. 

According  to  the  revised  mileage  of  the 


railroad,  the  exact  distance  from  The 
Pas  to  Port  Nelson  is  424  miles.  The  steel 
has  been  laid  over  two  hundred  miles,  or 
half  of  the  way,  and  a  train  service  is  in 
in  operation  that  far  by  the  contractors 
of  the  road.  The  road  is  being  pushed 
forward,  and  already  is  graded  a  distance 
of  about  three  hundred  miles,  while  the 
grading  to  Port  Nelson  will  be  completed 
this  coming  summer.  A  tote  road  has  been 
made  this  winter  from  the  "end  of  steel" 
to  Port  Nelson,  and  a  stage  route  is  con- 
templated in  connection  with  the  train 
service  next  winter,  with  possibly  better 
summer  communication  by  water  than 
heretofore. 

At  the  Manitou  crossing  of  the  Nelson 
River,  little  more  than  half-way  to  Port 
Nelson,  one  of  the  larger  bridges  required 
en  route,  will  be  built.  The  Manitou  cross- 
ing is  particularly  favorable  for  bridge 
building,  the  river  here  being  confined  to 
one  channel  of  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  width,  and  the  banks  being  of 
perpendicular  granite  rock,  are  so  suited 
as  to  make  it  possible  to  chose  the  desired 
elevation  above  the  water,  and  in  reality 
the  rock  on  either  side  provides  natural 
supports  for  the  span.  Another  even  more 
important  bridge  is  required  at  Kettle 
Rapids,  near  Mileage  "300,"  where  a  good 
crossing  has  been  secured  about  one  thou- 
sand feet  in  length  over  all,  with  a  canti- 
lever span  of  about  six  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  over  the  main  channel. 

WHERE  THE  ROAD  WILL  RUN. 

The  region  through  which  the  Hudson 
Bay  Railway  will  run  should  attract  many 
visitors,  if  only  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
wonderfully  picturesque  scenery  in  the 
great   northland,   where  the   sunshine  is 


Views  ou  tbe 
line  of  construe* 
tion  of  ttie  Hurt 
son  Hay  railwnv. 


longer  and  the  daylight  hours  conse- 
quently greater  than  in  more  southerly 
parts  of  the  Dominion.  Thus  in  the  sum- 
mer months  growth  is  going  on  when 
elsewhere  it  is  at  a  standstill.  Here,  too, 
one  enjoys  those  bright  nights  so  frequent 
in  the  north,  when  the  Aurora  Borealis  is 
a  sight  worth  seeing;  for  these  northern 


lights  almost  eliminate  darkness  at  times. 
,  After  the  first  fifty  miles  from  The  Pas 
and  the  summit  is  passed,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  distance  the  railroad  grade 
is  downward  to  tidewater  at  Port  Nelson. 
The  altitude  of  The  Pas  is  856  feet  so 
that,  in  the  four-hundred-mile  run,  the 
sea  level  is  reached  by  gradual  incline  or 
descent.  The  ruling,  northbound  grade 
from  The  Pas  to  Nort  Nelson  is  twenty- 
one  feet  to  a  mile,  while  the  ruling  south- 
bound grade  is  thirty-one  feet  to  a  mile. 
The  curvature  averages  eleven  degrees  to 
the  mile. 

The  location  of  the  railway,  as  finally 
decided  upon  by  the  engineers,  is  through 
the  natural  valley  of  the  Churchill  and 
Nelson  Rivers,  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion from  The  Pas  to  Port  Nelson.  En 
route,  no  serious  curves  are  encountered. 
The  first  portion  of  the  road  runs  through 
a  comparatively  level  country,  affording 
favorable  grades  both  ways.  After  pass- 
ing Setting  Lake,  the  country  traversed 
is  a  level  clay  one,  with  occasional  out- 
croppings  of  rock.  Beyond  Manitou 
Rapids  it  continues  smooth  clay  soil,  vary- 
ing in  depth,  but  sufficient  everywhere, 
sloping  gently  and  uniformly  to  Hudson 
Bay.  In  places  there  is  a  surface  alluvial 
and  decayed  vegetable  deposit,  but  the 
clay  subsoil  is  below. 

THE   AGRICULTURAL   POSSIBILITIES. 

Nearly    opposite    the    first    divisional 
point,  and  near  the  entrance  to  Partridge 
Crop  Lake,  about  midway  to  the  Bay,  it  is 
very  beautiful  and  park-like,  with  no  moss 
on  the  surface.  It  is  well  suited  for  farm- 
ing, as  the  land  is  high  vrith  alluvial  clay 
banks.   Further  on,  at  Split  Lake,  where 
there  is  a  Hudson  Bay  post  and  quite  a 
settlement,   it   has   been    amply 
demonstrated  that  all  kinds  of 
garden  vegetables  grow  to  per- 
fection,   while    experiments    in 
growing  wheat,  barley  and  oats 
have    been     very     satisfactory. 
Much   of  the  land  around   Gull 
Lake,  an  expansion  of  the  Nel- 
son River,  is  also  excellent,  with 
natural    drainage 
towards     Hudson 
Bay,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities for  agri- 
culture are  good. 
There  is  plenty  of 
alluvial  clay   soil 
of  a  blue  and  yel- 
low   tinge.      The 
forests   had   been 
fire-swept,  but  the 
remains  of  burnt 
stumps  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  in- 
d  i  c  a  t  i  n  g    that 
when  the  country 
was    wooded    the 
trees    were    quite 
large.     Much    of 
the  burned-over  area  and  the  river  banks 
in  August  may  be  found  blue  and  red 
with  berries. 

The  vast  resources  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
region  are  but  little  known.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  is  rich 
in  different  kinds  of  minerals ;  which  will, 
doubtless,  be  demonstrated  as  prospecting 
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proceeds.  Already  some  prospecting  has 
been  done  in  the  vicinity  of  Herb  Lake, 
and  here  some  very  good  gold  values  have 
been  discovered.  The  district  may  be  the 
scene  of  the  next  great  "gold  rush."  At 
any  rate,  there  is  ample  scope  for  specu- 
lation on  this  score. 

Dr.  Bell  in  his  various  reports  as  chief 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  in  earlier  years 
of  exploration  predicted  that  valuable  dis- 
coveries would  follow  the  opening  up  of 
the  country. 

J.  B.  Tyrrell,  of  the  Dominion  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  who  explored  the  Hudson  Bay 
in  1902  and  later  has  described  the  min- 
erals of  the  region,  which  included  exten- 
sive deposits  of  iron  and  jasper  and  labra- 
dorite  and  copper,  and  also  gold,  mica, 
graphite,  asbestos  and  lignite  coal  in 
varying  quantities.  Mr.  Tyrrell  also 
dealt  with  the  fisheries  of  the  bay  and  de- 
scribed the  walrus,  the  harp  seal,  the 
ringed  seal,  the  fresh-water  seal,  the 
white  whale,  the  narwhal,  the  bow-head 
whale,  all  of  considerable  value  and  fair- 
ly numerous.  Among  the  fish  in  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  the  Nelson  region  were 
sturgeon,  salmon  trout,  whitefish,  pike 
and  pickerel,  all  quite  numerous. 

Along  the  route  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Railway  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Hud- 
son River  there  is  considerable  forest 
growth  and  standing  timber.  That  much 
of  this  will  be  found  suitable  for  the  saw- 
mill is  quite  probable;  that  extensive 
quantities  of  it  is  well  adapted  for  pulp- 
wood  is  certain.  Groves  of  birch,  poplar 
and  spruce  apepar  at  many  points.  Some 
of  the  spruce  has  grown  to  a  considerable 
size.  Forest  fires  have  unfortunately  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  forest  in  the  north. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  WATER  POWER. 

Just  what  part  the  titanic  water-powers 
of  the  Nelson  and  tributary  rivers  will 
play  in  the  future  development  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  region  is  not  easy  to  predict. 


power    now    running    to    waste    will    be 
utilized. 

Lynx  Falls  at  the  eastern  end  of  Set- 
ting Lake  is  forty-three  feet  in  height 
and  for  scenery  is  unsurpassed.  One  may 
stand  here  upon  a  ledge  of  the  granite 
rock  and  gaze  with  awe  at  tumbling  water 
above  and  below.  Just  below  is  Sandy 
Falls,  forty-two  feet  high,  also  very 
pretty  and  well  suited  for  water-power 
development.  Running  parallel  to  the  rail- 
way, mostly  north  of  it,  and  beginning 
about  sixty  miles  north-east  of  The  Pas, 
is  the  Metishto  River,  and  then  the  Grass 
River,  and  a  continuous  chain  of  water- 
ways, a  series  of  lakes  linked  together  by 
rivers,  until  Split  Lake  is  reached  anu 
joined  by  the  Nelson  River.  Into  the  lowci 
Nelson,  Split  and  Gull  Lakes  empty,  after 
having  received  the  waters  of  the  Grass 
River,  with  its  onrushing  waters  of 
numerous  lakes,  falling  in  succession  over 
magnificent  rapids  and  even  competing 
with  the  great  Niagara  in  claiming  ad- 
miration for  Nature's  handiwork.  Kettle 
Rapids,  just  over  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  River,  is  a  cul- 
mination of  the  long  rapids  which  begin  at 
Gull  Lake.  Then,  thirty  miles  further 
down  stream  Limestone  Rapids  com- 
mence, where  the  Limestone  River  con- 
flues  with  the  Nelson  River. 

A  report  recently  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
gives  a  list  of  nineteen  available  water- 
powers  on  the  Nelson  River,  varying  from 
seventeen  to  fifty-two  feet  heads,  and 
aggregating  2,548,505  horse-power. 

Just  below  the  Shell  Rapids  and  whirl- 
pool, near  Manitou  Rapids,  a  number  of 
little  crosses  have  been  erected  from  time 
to  time  to  tell  of  the  sad  and  tragic  deaths 
of  men  who  have  lost  their  lives  there, 
and  whose  bodies  could  not  even  be  re- 
covered. These  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the 
danger  of  cataracts  and  whirlpools,  and 
make  an  indelible  impression  upon  the 
traveler  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  suc- 


cessfully shoot  these  rapids  and  escape 
the  treacherous  whirlpool. 

After  leaving  the  railroad  at  Mileage 
"130,"  the  trip  to  Port  Nelson  is  made  by 
canoe  for  the  most  part  still.  Rounding 
Flamborough  Head  the  first  view  of  Hud- 
son Bay  is  obtained.  The  width  of  the 
river  here  would  probably  be  over  a  mile 
and  a  half,  while  its  high  clay  banks  are 
possibly  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet, 
giving  the  traveler  somewhat  thrilling 
sensations  as  the  bay  is  neared. 

Marvelous  activity  prevails  here.  Over 
seven  hundred  men  are  to  be  seen  work- 
ing like  beavers,  much  of  their  work 
extending  into  the  night.  The  operation 
of  a  steam-shovel  on  the  embankment, 
carving  out  the  hillside,  the  pufl[ing  of 
small  terminal  locomotives,  tugging  their 
heavy  loads,  combined  to  impress  the 
visitor. 

Ship-ways  have  been  erected,  and  upon 
these  a  tug  is  being  built  for  the  harbor 
improvements,  possibly  the  nucleus  of  a 
future  ship-building  industry  on  the 
shore. 

There  will  be  no  relaxation  of  energy 
until  the  great  sloping  elevation,  where 
Port  N«lson  is  to  be  built,  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  big  Canadian  seaport,  with 
its  extensive  terminal  facilities. 

The  erection  of  a  lighthouse  at  Port 
Nelson,  which  will  guide  the  mariners  of 
that  northern  sea  into  the  harbor,  was 
commenced  last  season. 

As  recently  as  February  10,  this  year, 
G.  R.  Ray,  M.P.P.,  who  was  for  twelve 
years  chief  officer  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  at  York  Factory  (near  Port 
Nelson),  and  the  first  legislative  repre- 
sentative for  the  new  constituency  of 
Nelson-Churchill,  greatly  augmented,  by 
his  personal  knowledge,  the  fund  of  avail- 
able information  concerning  the  Hudson 
Bay  region.  In  the  Manitoba  Legislature, 
in  an  inspiring  speech,  full  of  vivid  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject,  he  described  the 
varied  resources  and  vast  possibilities  of 
his    far-reaching    constituency.     It    had 
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but  that  they  are  destined  to  be  utilized  to 
good  advantage  cannot  be  denied.  It  is 
not  improbable  that,  with  the  completion 
of  communication  between  seaport  and 
the  interior,  and  the  establishment  of 
transportation  facilities,  pulp  industries 
will  be  established  at  some  of  the  excel- 
lent sites  between  Port  Nelson  and  The 
Pas,  when  some  of  the  enormous  water- 


Left  :  Standing  Hock  Falls,  near  Manitou  Cross- 
ing, 270  miles  from  Port  Nelson. 
Centre :  Lynx  Falls,  at  the  east  end  of  Setting 
I^ake,  "even  competing  with  the  Great  Niagara."' 
Right :   A   closer  view   of   Lynx   Falls. 


fallen  to  his  lot  to  second  the  address  from 
the  throne,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  more  fully  known 
what  was  being,  and  likely  to  be,  achieved 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
route.     Let  us  quote  from  his  address. 

"There  were  things  in  abundance,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Ray,  "many  of  them  proved; 
Continned  on  Page  85. 


Gentlemen:     a   story   of   the   Road 


By        MADGE        MacBETH 


Illustrated  by  HELGE 


Two  gen- 
tl  eraen 
of  the 
road  slouched 
along  the  slimy 
ties  in  the  di- 
rection of  the 
water  tank.  An 
all-day  rain 
had  given 
place  at  dusk 
to  a  searching 
wind,  and  the 
men  bent  into 
i  t,  shoulders 
humped,  hands 
driven  deep  in 
pockets,  silent- 
ly. Now  and 
again  its  shrill 
scream  drop- 
ped to  a  low 
whine  above 
which  could 
presently  b  e 
heard  the 
steady  drip  of 
water. 

"Gosh,"  mut- 
tered one,  "I 
never  knowed 
three  miles  so 
long!  Seems 
a  couple  o' 
years  since  we 
left  Danton." 

The  other 
shivered  and 
withdrew  even 
further  into 
his  clothes.  He 
looked  like 
some  peculiar 
species  of  tur- 
tle  with   his   head   inside   the   shell. 

"  'Tis  a  right  far  piece,"  his  tones  were 
muffled.  "Nothin'  colder  than  hearin' 
water  drippin'  in  a  winter  wind;  I'm 
tryin'  to  imagine  it's  cawfee." 

They  halted  at  the  tank  for  the  second 
time  that  night.  Buz  flung  out  his  arms 
in  great  circles  and  stamped  about  on  the 
grass  which  squeaked  as  his  huge  boots 
alternately  sucked  up  and  pressed  out  the 
moisture.  His  fingers  were  too  stiff  to 
light  a  match;  already  the  coffee  and 
sinkers  he  had  eaten  at  a  Hamburger 
joint  lay  like  a  frozen  lump  against  his 
ribs,  and  he  would  have  given  much  for 
a  long  stiff  pull  at  a  dark  brown  bottle. 

The  Philadelphia  Kid  was  scraping 
about  in  his  endeavor  to  find  a  dry  enough 
place  to  sit  down.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
things  he  did — sitting  down.  At  last  he 
turned  grumblingly  to  his  partner. 

"Blamed  cold  fer  ridin'  on  the  outside, 
to-night,"  he  said.  "Wisht  we  could  chum 
in  with  a  real  human  'shack.'  The  inside 
of  a  caboose'd  look  right  welcome!  I'm 
wet  clean  th'oo,  so  wet  I  gotta  mind  to 
light  a  fire." 

"I  call  that  kinder  takin'  chances.  Kid," 
protested  the  other,  blowing  on  his 
fingers.  "  'Member  what  we  seen  a  while 
ago." 


H    A    M    R    E 


While  tlie  Kid  sat  heavily  upon  him,  Buz  opened  the  wallet  and  in  the  flic 
out  two  thousand  dollars.    "It's  a.  wonder  you  didn't  bring  a  safe  along, 


He  pointed  to  one  of  the  supports  of  the 
water  tank  and  the  Kid  struck  a  match 
better  to  inspect  the  legend  rudely  carved 
there.  They  had  seen  it  upon  disembark- 
ing from  the  cattle  car,  at  dusk,  but  had 
made  straight  for  town  and  food  in  spite 
of  its  warning.  Even  a  tramp  must  take 
risks  for  food. 

The  inscription  was: 


E  <- 


T-Q- 


II 


It  II 


cdg:> 


Buz  paused  in  his  Marathon  long 
enough  to  look  over  the  Kid's  shoulder 
and  comment:  "Tuffy  Bangs  sure  is  some 
guy!  Wouldn't  s'prise  me  none  whatever, 
if  we  wuz  to  catch  him  some'eres  along 
the  line.  He's  travelin'  east  an'  he  blew  by 
here— is  to-day  the  12th,  Kid?" 

"Yep." 

"Then  he  wuz  here  yestiddy." 

The  Kid  studied  the  picture-writing 
earnestly. 

"Don't  say  whether  he  wuz  passin' 
th'oo,  or  whether  he  laid  up  a  spell  in 
Danton."  He  took  out  his  knife  and  began 
to  carve  a  letter  below  Tuffy's  message. 


Buz  laughed. 
"Any  one'd 
think  you  wuz 
a  white  fur 
rabbit.  Kid,  to 
hear  you  talk! 
Reckon  a  live 
'un  like  Bangs 
is  goin'  to  lay 
around  a  burg 
with  two 
watchful  eyes 
on  the  lookout 
fer  strangers 
and  waitin'  to 
land  'em  in  the 
cooler?" 

The  cryptic 
marking  on  the 
post  told  the 
tramps  that 
Danton's  civic 
a  u  thorities 
were  not  light- 
ing  up  the 
"Welcome" 
sign  for  stran- 
gers. They  had 
therefore  made 
a  cautious  way 
to  the  stand  of 
Galipolus  who 
corroborated 
Tuffy's  warn- 
ing with  a  few 
elaborations.  It 
seemed  that 
several  daring 
second  -  storey 
raids,  success- 
f  u  11  y  pulled 
off,  had  made 
the  citizens 
shy  of  transi- 
ents except  those  personally  conducted  by 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  or  the  local  Order  of  Moose. 
"Polls  got  nobodee,"  explained  the 
Greek,  grinning  as  he  poured  their  coffee, 
"so  somebodee  gotta  be  he-goat." 

Having  no  desire  to  be  transformed  by 
the  long  arm  of  the  law  into  this  butting 
farm-yard  dependent,  the  partners  hasti- 
ly washed  down  the  sinkers,  grabbed  a 
couple  of  sandwiches  and  skirted  the 
town,  back  to  the  tank,  there  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  east-bound  train.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  could  not  come  too 
soon. 

"I  sure  do  wisht  we  could  catch  Tuffy," 
Buz  continued.  "Gee,  but  he's  some  kid! 
We  beat  it  from  Dee-troit  to  the  coast — 
him  an'  me,  onct — Gosh,  you  never  seen 
such  a  fellow  for  gettin'  pies.  Seemed  as 
if  the  dames  couldn't  refuse  him!  An' 
honest,  Kid,  I'm  givin'  you  no  dope,  he  had 
that  cute  a  way  with  dawgs,  I  never  had 
my  pants  onct  bit  into!" 

He  chuckled  and  was  about  to  resume 
his  reminiscences,  when  the  vibration  of 
the  track  announced  the  on-coming  train. 
Immediately  Tuffy  and  his  charms 
were  forgotten.  The  two  men  took  up 
positions  behind  the  nearest  and  largest 
trees,  revolving  a  point  at  a  time  so  as  to 
keep  well  out  of  the  radius  of  light  and  a 


kering  firelight  counted 
too,  to  keep  it  In !" 
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conscientious  brakeman's  vision.  They 
crouched  against  the  slippery  bark  and 
waited. 

A  little  farther  away — perhaps  fifty 
yards  nearer  Danton — another  figure 
crouched  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  track, 
unaware  that  he  was  to  have  companions 
on  his  journey.  For  he,  too,  waited  the 
coming  and  halting  of  the  east-bound, 
train,  and  an  inconspicuous  means  of  get- 
ting away  from  town.  He  shook  with  cold 
and  his  teeth  rattled  in  his  head,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  was  warmly  dressed  in 
clothes  of  a  different  cut  from  those  be- 
longing to  Buz  and  his  companion.  Be- 
side, he  was  perfectly  dry. 

The  engine's  headlight  split  the  black- 
ness; a  whistle  tore  through  the  silence 
and  shamed  the  noisy  howling  of  the 
wind.  The  two  men  edged  round  the  trees 
and  the  figure  farther  off  melted  into  a 
fence  post  for  the  moment,  quivering 
there  and  holding  his  breath. 

Slower  and  slower  moved  the  freight. 
It  stopped,  and  the  autocrat  of  the  caboose 
swung  off  and  uncoupled  the  engine  so 
that  it  could  shunt  unhindered  a  length 
ahead  and  stand  beneath  the  tank.  He 
walked  the  distance  from  forward  car  to 
the  rear,  making  grotesque  shadows  with 
his  lantern  on  the  trickling  tree  trunks, 
then  as  the  engine  lumbered  back,  he 
called  sharply  to  the  man  ahead.  A  few 
laconic  sounds  were  bandied  back  and 
forth,  there  was  the  click  of  a  pin  being 
shot  into  place;  a  quiver  ran  down  the 
line  of  cars,  as  with  a  cough,  a  snort  and 
a  hissing  jet  of  steam,  the  engine  gathered 
speed  until  it  settled  down  to  a  regular 
chug-a-chug,  and  thirty  per. 

Cautiously  Buz  raised  his  head  above 
the  top  of  a  car  and  looked  rearward. 
Silhouetted  against  the  murky  blue  of 
the  night  sky  another  head  protruded 
from  an  opening  about  two  lengths  away. 
The  outline  of  the  hat  proclaimed  its 
wearer  to  be  an  unexpected  traveler,  and 
Buz  agilely  ducked. 

Comfort  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit. 
To  the  ordinary  person  accustomed  to 
Morris  chairs  and  leather  upholstered 
spine-benders,  concentrated  thinking 
would  be  impossible  hanging  from  the 
ladder  of  a  swaying  box  car.  No  so  with 
Buz.  He  hooked  an  arm  in  one  rung, 
found  leverage  for  his  feet  upon  another, 
and  resting  a  part  of  his  anatomy  upon  a 
third  gave  himself  up  to  deep  reflection. 
It  would  not  likely  be  the  'shack,'  for  a 
brakeman  would  have  no  particular  ob- 
ject in  leaving  the  warmth  of  his  palatial 
caboose.  His  vigilance  in  these  enlight- 
ened days  is  not  required  as  of  yore;  he 
has  no  need  to  sally  forth  at  all  hours 
upon  the  peremptory  toot  of  a  whistle.  A 
down-grade  holds  no  horror  for  him,  to- 
day, for  his  up-to-date  train  is  equipped 
with  air-brakes,  and  he  can  slumber 
peacefully  in  the  caboose  dreaming  of 
those  by-gone  years  when  constant  racing 
up  and  down  a  swaying  running-board 
was  the  order  for  a  bleak  and  frosty 
night.  Beside,  the  hat  was  not  that  of  a 
shack. 

"It's  a  strong  arm,  damn  him,"  mut- 
tered Buz.  "Plainclothes  and  loaded  for 
bear,  I  bet." 

This  morose  reflection  was  somewhat 
palliated  by  that  which  followed. 

"Well,  they  can't  find  nothin'  on  us, 
any  way." 


He  waited  patiently  a  long  time,  watch- 
ing the  vague  forms  race  by.  The  trees 
ran  along  like  a  low  mountain  range  and 
the  telegraph  poles  jumped  up  at  regular 
intervals  for  all  the  world  like  giant 
fingers  pointing  at  him.  Then,  wearied  of 
inaction,  Buz  climbed  to  the  top  once  more 
and  reconnoitred.  The  coast  was  clear, 
so  he  wriggled  up  and  along  the  interven- 
ing space,  after  the  manner  of  a  serpent. 
He  had  negotiated  nearly  the  entire  dis- 
tance between  his  original  position  and 
the  space  from  which  the  unfamiliar  hat 
emerged,  when  it  rose  again  suddenly,  and 
turned  directly  toward  him. 

Buz  sat  up,  tense;  he  prepared  to  dis- 
pute his  right  to  travel,  with  anything 
short  of  a  squad  of  bluecoats,  but  to  his 
astonishment,  the  head  went  down  more 
swiftly  than  it  had  come  up.  Evidently 
he  had  given  the  owner  of  it  a  bad 
moment. 

"If  it  ain't  a  Strong  Arm,  and  it  ain't 
the  shack,"  he  mused,  "there's  only  one 
guess  left — it's  another  Bo.  Gosh,  I  wisht 
it'd  be  Tuffy!" 

Covering  the  rest  of  the  distance  bold- 
ly, he  peered  down  between  the  cars.  The 
huddle  figure  there,  suggested  a  white 
face,  and  terrified  eyes;  the  clinging 
hands  which  showed  white  against  a  dark 
background  told  of  bitten  finger  nails  and 
bloodless  lips.  The  whole  attitude  argued 
an  unfamiliarity  with  freights. 

"Hi,  you,"  called  Buz.  "Where  you 
goin'?" 

An  answer  was  mumbled  up  to  him. 

"Come  on  up,"  he  invited,  signalling  the 
Kid,  whose  head  appeared  just  then  from 
the  rear  of  the  train.  He  swung  along 
easily  and  presently  dropped  to  a  sitting 
posture  beside  his  pal.  Buz  pointed 
downward  and  the  Kid  gave  a  whistle. 
They  pulled  the  boy  who  clung  desperate- 
ly to  the  ladder,  up  to  the  top,  and  sat  him 
between  them.  They  had  to  hold  him  on. 
He  was  as  awkward  and  unhappy  on  No. 
749  as  Buz  would  have  been  mounted  upon 
the  hump  of  a  staggering  camel. 

"What's  your  monniker?"  shouted  the 
Kid  in  the  boy's  ear. 

He  shrank  away  without  answering. 
Conversation  was  not  easy;  the  rumbling 
and  grinding  of  a  freight  always  have  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Therefore, 
the  laconic  speech  and  sign-language  of 
tramps. 

With  no  spoken  word,  the  Kid  signalled 
his  partner,  the  question: 

"What  is  it?" 

And  Buz  understanding  the  peculiar 
jerk  of  his  pal's  head,  returned  the  dumb 
answer: 

"I  dunno." 

Every  experienced  railroad  man  will 
assert  that  he  can  tell  when  the  train  is 
about  to  stop  quite  some  time  before  there 
is  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  rate 
of  speed ;  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Road  also 
recognized  this  sensation  and,  feeling  it 
upon  them,  immediately  following  their 
signals,  they  slid  down  between  the  two 
cars  even  before  a  bobbing  light  flashed 
from  the  rear.  The  brakeman  was  pre- 
paring to  make  his  way  to  the  front  of 
the  train. 

Force  of  habit  prompted  him  to  stop 
and  lower  his  lantern  at  regular  inter- 
vals. The  boy  who  was  the  last  down 
saw  this  move  and  it  frightened  him. 

"He'll  catch  us,"  he  cried  wildly. 


"What  if  he  does?"  demanded  Buz, 
brazenly.  "It  won't  be  the  first  time  for 
either  of  us." 

"We  can't  be  no  more'n  a  couply  miles 
from  Hawkeston,  anyway,"  said  Phila- 
delphia Kid. 

He  and  his  partner  were  swinging  out 
from  the  car  ready  to  jump  if  necessary. 
The  boy  trying  to  imitate  them  was  in 
imminent  peril  of  losing  his  hold,  and  his 
life. 

A  light  flashed  above  them  and  a  chunk 
of  coal  struck  the  Kid  on  his  head. 

"Hi,  you  bums,  git  off  there,"  called  a 
voice. 

"All  right.  But  you  can't  expect  us  to 
jump  yet;  we're  liable  to  break  our 
necks,"  replied  Buz  in  a  conversational 
effort  to  gain  time. 

"So  much  the  better,"  came  the  reply. 
"Quick,  now,  I  ain't  goin'  to  stan'  no 
foolin'.  " 

And  the  shack  who  evidently  knew  his 
business  sat  down  not  only  to  see  that 
his  orders  were  carried  out  but  to  be  a 
little  more  convenient  to  the  tramps  with 
the  toe  of  his  boot. 

The  Philadelphia  Kid  was  nothing  if 
not  a  good  jumper.  He  had  practised  the 
art  long  and  faithfully.  He  was  rather 
proud  of  his  ability  to  remove  him.self 
unaided  by  hand  or  boot  from  a  swiftly 
moving  train.  Therefore,  he  bent  himself 
low,  swayed  out  testingly  a  couple  of 
times,  then  gracefully  stepped  from  the 
train.  His  feet  had  hardly  touched  the 
ground  before  a  bundle  of  clothes  hurtletl 
past  him.  and  rolled  drunkenly  into  the 
ditch. 

"Haw,  haw!"  shouted  Buz,  swinging 
successfully  off.  And  even  the  uncom- 
promising shack  joined  in  the  hilarious 
uproar. 

When  the  boy  was  helped  to  his  feet, 
the  train  was  some  distance  ahead  and, 
even  in  the  event  of  their  catching  it,  the 
possibility  of  placating  the  shack  or  crew 
was  small. 

"The  kind  of  guy  who's  bound  to  rise 
in  his  profesh,"  mocked  the  Kid,  satiri- 
cally. "Be  president  of  the  road  some 
day,  all  on  'count  of  his  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  duty.     Huh!" 

So,  philosophers  that  they  were,  they 
prepared  to  make  themselves  comfortable 
on  the  road  for  the  balance  of  the  night. 
They  set  the  boy  to  gathering  fire- 
wood, and  soon  had  a  good  blaze  going. 
His  fall  into  the  ditch  had  not  added  to 
his  comfort,  and  he  was  now  almost  as 
wet  as  the  tramps,  themselves.  But,  al- 
though shivering  with  cold  he  made  no 
effort  to  draw  near  to  the  welcoming 
warmth;  instead  he  kept  as  far  as  possi- 
ble out  of  the  fire's  glow. 

Buz  sought  in  the  mysterious  recesses 
of  his  clothing  and  finally  extracted  what 
appeared  to  be  a  bundle  of  old  papers. 
The  Kid  followed  suit;  then  they  un- 
wrapped to  the  boy's  astonished  gaze 
two  healthy  meat  sandwiches.  Nor  was 
this  all.  With  the  finnikiness  of  a  New 
York  epicure  they  seasoned  this  refresh- 
ment with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  pepper 
also  carried  somewhere  about  their  per- 
sons. It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that 
these  condiments  form  an  infallible  part 
of  a  tramp's  outfit;  never  is  he  found 
without  them. 

Seeing  that  the  boy  was  unprepared 
for  the  feast,  they  shared  their  food  with 
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him.  At  first  he  refused  it,  but  once  hav- 
ing tasted  it  he  ate  hungrily — as  though 
eating  had  escaped  his  memory  for  many 
hours  past.  They  sized  him  up  with  the 
unerring  judgment  of  astute  readers  of 
men. 

A  small,  fair  boy,  obviously  of  the  up- 
per class,  obviously  accustomed  to  the 
best  that  money  can  buy,  he  was  the  sort 
of  lad  who  could  resist  everything  except 
temptation.  Pleasures  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  perquisites  of  manhood 
had  left  their  marks  upon  him;  dissipa- 
tion was  no  stranger,  and  yet  he  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  than  twenty.  It 
was  apparent  that  his  nerve  was  utterly 
broken,  if  he  ever  had  any.  He  had 
reached  the  hysterical  state  to  which  some 
youthful  persons  come,  when  they  pray — 
but  are  afraid — to  die ! 

Suddenly  out  of  a  long  silence,  punctu- 
ated only  by  his  noisy  chewing,  Buz  asked, 

"Say,  what  you  goin'  to  do  with  all 
that  money,  boy?" 

Startled  horror  told  him  that  he  had 
made  a  correct  guess.  More,  the  lad, 
taken  unawares,  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
breast  pocket.  Then  recovering  himself, 
he  felt  inside  his  coat  for  a  mauve  silk 
handkerchief,  and  with  admirable,  though 
tardy,  self-posses- 
sion he  blew  his 
nose  before  asking. 

"What  money?" 

"That  wad 
you've  got  in  your 
pocket." 

"Humph!"  he 
said.  "You're  in 
the  wrong  pew. 
I've  got  no  wad, 
I'm  dead  broke,  or 
I  wouldn't  be  rid- 
ing on  a  freight. 
Here  .  .  .  you  two 
...  let  go  of  me 
.  .  .  Help!" 

There  was  no 
help.  His  cry  died 
in  his  throat  as 
the  two  men  went 
through  his  pock- 
ets. Then,  while 
the  Kid  sat  heavi- 
ly upon  him.  Buz 
opened  the  wallet 
and  in  the  flicker- 
ing firelight, 
counted  out  two 
thousand   dollars. 

"Good  Lord, 
baby,"  he  turned 
a  wondering 
glance  toward  the 
helpless,  recum- 
bent  figure, 
"Where  in  the 
world  did  you  get 

it?  It's  a  wonder  that  you  didn't  bring 
the  safe  along,  too,  to  keep  it  in!" 

The  captive  lay  inert.  Not  only  his 
nerve  but  his  strength  was  gone.  He  did 
not  answer. 

"Looks  good  to  me,"  remarked  the  Kid, 
cheerfully.  "Ain't  seen  such  a  wad  for  a 
considerable  time.  Let's  send  him  back 
for  more.  Buz." 

Under  cover  of  like  facetiousness,  the 
partners  exchanged  signs  in  their  un- 
canny, silent  way,  and  signalled  for  im- 


mediate flight.  Buz  rose  and  stretched 
himself  elaborately;  the  Kid  doubled  his 
knees  preparatory  to  a  sudden  rise.  Sim- 
ultaneously, they  bolted,  making  with 
singleness  of  purpose  for  a  clump  of 
bushes  a  few  yards  away,  and  from  be- 
hind which  they  could  easily  repel  an  an- 
ticipated attack. 

But  none  came.  Instead,  the  boy  arose, 
looked  despairingly  after  them,  then  as 
though  not  caring  what  they  did,  he 
walked  closer  into  the  glancing  light  and 
unclasped  an  ugly-looking  knife.  No 
sooner  had  the  gleam  of  the  blade  flashed, 
than  Buz,  with  an  oath,  covered  the  dis- 
tance in  a  second,  and  grasped  the  boy 
in  a  firm  grip. 

"My  God,"  he  cried,  angrily,  "would  you 
cut  your  fool  throat  before  our  very  eyes 
and  get  us  hung  for  murder?  Have  you 
forgotten  that  the  blamed  shack  seen  you 
with  us?"  His  voice  rose  high  and  he 
finished  with  an  oath. 

"Aw,  give  him  a  quarter.  Buz,"  sug- 
gested the  Kid  with  an  ugly  scowl  "Or 
you  might  give  him  a  tap  on  the  nut 
that'll  keep  him  quiet  till  we  mosey  on  a 
bit." 

"Yes,  yes,  kill  me,"  begged   the  boy. 


"Gf<?ntleiiicni,"    lie   begmi, 


and  at  tbe  word   the  two  tatterdemnlion  relics  of  other  days  streng'thened 
themselves   and   squared   their   shoulders. 


"I  should  have  thrown  myself  from  the 
train,  but  I  hadn't  the  nerve.  But  I  could 
let  you  do  it.  .  .  .  for  God's  sake,  don't 
refuse!" 

For  five  minutes  he  prayed  to  them 
with  a  fierce  earnestness  that  he  had 
never  employed  to  the  rightful  Recipient 
of  prayer.  He  would  even  give  them  a 
written  confession  exonerating  them,  he 
said. 

From  his  disjointed  ravings  they  pieced 
together  a  story — such  an  old  grey-whis- 


kered story;  rust  and  cobwebs  clung  all 
over  it.  Yet,  it's  grim  tragedy  is  always 
new,  and  though  Buz  and  the  Kid  recog- 
nized it  before  half  of  it  was  told,  they 
were  held  by  a  something,  they  knew  not 
what,  that  forced  them  to  stay  near  the 
boy,  and  to  listen. 

"So  your  Pa  ain't  had  no  time  to  train 
you,  since  your  Ma  died,  has  he,  sonny?" 
Buz  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  arm  with 
a  grip  which  might  have  been  friendly, 
or  the  reverse.  He  hardly  cared.  "You 
just  grew  up  with  the  rest  of  the  boys,  I 
reckon.  An'  you  wuz  one  of  them  wild 
young  bloods  who  didn't  miss  much  in 
the  way  of  sparklin'  suppers  an'  joyous 
riotin',  eh?  That's  what  comes  of  havin' 
too  much  money  lyin'  around,  without 
workin'  for  it!  Figger  out  what  you'd 
do,  Philadelphy  Kid,  if  your  pa  was 
Henry  Needham,  of  the  First  National. 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  cinch?  Just  the  same 
with  little  Harvey,  here,  that  Pa  don't 
realize  has  growed  up.  He  walks  in  an' 
helps  himself  to  two  thousand  bucks  an' 
jumps  a  freight."  He  suddenly  dropped 
his  jocular  manner  and  inquired  sternly, 
"Who's  it  for,  boy?  Cards,  horses,  or — 
a  woman?" 

The  miserable 
boy  mumbled 
something  from 
behind  his  hands, 
which  the  men 
had  to  bend  close 
to  hear. 

"Oh,  I  know  the 
breed,  damn  'em," 
cursed  Buz. 
"Older  than  you, 
wasn't  she?  But 
a  looker,  with  a 
voice  like  oil,  and 
lots  of  pet  names 
to  hand  out  when 
you  walked  right 
in  the  front  door, 
familiar-like,  and 
called 'Hello!' It'd 
make  you  feel 
right  smart  and 
husky  to  take  her 
out — to  the  Races 
or  to  the  Movies 
■ — and  to  spend 
your  money  on 
her.  She'd  send 
you  to  the  City 
Hotel  for  a  couple 
of  cold  quarts — " 
He  stopped  and 
looked  into  the 
blazing  eyes 
which  stared  at 
him,  fascinated, 
from  a  drawn, 
white  face. 
"Well,"  he  rapped  out,  sharply,  "what 
happened  then?" 

Too  utterly  spent  to  question,  to  with- 
hold; too  utterly  broken  even  to  wonder 
at  the  tramp's  knowledge,  Harvey  whis- 
pered, 

"We  used  to  play  cards  in  the  evenings; 
sometimes  roulette.  There  were  quite  a 
lot  of  strangers  coming  to  town,  and  they 
usually  knew  her.  They'd  play  too.  .  .  . 
/  didn't  always  lose!"  cried  the  boy  fling- 
Continued  on  Page  82. 


Brock's    Ride:    By  M.  O.  Hammond 


A  SOLITARY  figure  on  gal- 
loping horse,  splashed  with 
mud  from  a  pioneer  road, 
his  scarlet  uniform  swept  by  the 
wind  and  rain  of  an  October 
morn — this  is  the  image  recalled 
by  Brock's  ride  from  Fort  George 
to  Queenston  to  save  Canada.  We 
revere  Wolfe's  stealthy  ascent  of 
Quebec,  we  venerate  the  bravery 
of  Laura  Secord  in  her  forest 
flight  to  Beaver  Dams,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  have  quite  grasped 
the  dramatic  heroism  of  Brock  as 
he  rode  to  his  death  in  the  first 
great  battle  of  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier in  1812. 

Flushed  with  success  at  Detroit, 
which  he  left  in  charge  of  Proctor, 
Brock  had  hastily  returned  to 
Niagara.  He  knew  the  danger 
that  awaited  him.  He  was  stung, 
too,  by  the  conciliating  policy  of 
Prevost  in  agreeing  to  an  armis- 
tice. Yet  he  knew  that  in  Van 
Renssalaer  he  had  a  foe  keen  to 
avenge  the  recent  American  de- 
feat. 

When   Van    Renssalaer   paid    a 
social  visit  to  Fort  George,  Brock 
laughingly  exhibited  a 
pair   of  brass   howit- 
zers he  had  taken   at 
Detroit. 

"Oh,  yes,  they  are 
all  friends  of  mine.  I 
must  take  them  back," 
was   the  reply. 

Brock's  days  of 
waiting  at  Fort  George 
were  filled  with  anxi- 
ety. Victory  at  De- 
troit was  no  guaran- 
tee of  victory  here. 
Even  two  days  before 
the  battle  he  was  har- 
assed by  news  of 
threatened  mutiny  in 
the  49th  Regiment  at  Queenston.  Under 
the  circumstances  such  a  condition  was 
exasperating.  He  sent  Evans,  his  brigade- 
major,  to  Queenston  on  the  12th,  and  that 
officer  dealt  sternly  with  some  of  the 
mutineers.  It  is  disagreeable  reading  that 
Brtish  soldiers  should  have  so  behaved, 
but  Earl  Percy's  recent  revelations  re- 
garding British  army  material  a  century 
and  more  ago  will  warrant  more  candid 
writing  of  Britain's  glorious  past. 

At  any  rate,  Evans  visited  Queenston 
the  day  before  the  battle,  "in  response  to 
a  complaint  from  Capt.  Dennis,  as  his  de- 
tachment were  in  a  mutinous  state  of 
mind."  Brock  expressed  his  anxiety  in  a 
letter  to  Prevost  on  the  12th,  in  which 
he  said: 

"Were  it  not  for  the  number  of 
Americans  in  our  ranks  we  might 
defy  all  their  efforts  against  this  part 
of  the  province." 

His  restiveness  under  the  armistice  to 
which  Prevost  had  agreed  was  voiced  in 
a  letter  to  Prevost  on  the  11th,  in  which 
he  said: 


Above  is  an  excellen 
W.  L.  Forster  in  the 


t  likeness  of  Major-Gen  eial   Sir  Isaac  Brock, 
Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto.        Below   is   a 
centenary   celebration. 


"I  shall  refrain  as  long  as  possible, 
under  your  excellency's   positive  in- 
junction, from  every  hostile  act,  al- 
though sensible  that  each  day's  delay 
gives  him  an  advantage." 
Writing  to  Proctor  at  Detroit  on  the 
11th  and  12th,  he  repeated  his  disappoint- 
ment at  the  delay,  and  sent  news  of  Wel- 
lington's victory  at  Salamanca  in  Spain, 
in   a   brilliant  campaign   which  he  must 
sometimes  have  regretted  missing. 

Thus  while  Evans  was  suppressing 
mutiny  at  Queenston,  Brock  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  invasion  he  felt  was  inevitable. 
While  there  was  evidence  that  an  Ameri- 
can force  was  massing  at  Four  Mile 
Creek,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Fort  Niagara, 
on  Lake  Ontario,  the  hail  of  bullets  from 
Lewiston  which  met  Evans  and  every 
other  British  soldier  visible  at  Queenston 
on  the  12th,  promised  an  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities from  that  ouarter.  This  and  other 
straws  Evans  laid  before  Brock  on  the 
night  of  the  12th,  when  he  had  galloped 
back  from  his  disatrrcjable  task  up  river. 
He   reported  to   Brock,  who  was   deeply 


impressed  and  directed  the  recall 
to  the  fort  of  all  the  militia  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Brock  met  his  staff  in  a  pro- 
longed council  that  night.  As 
though  conscious  of  a  coming 
struggle,  he  paced  the  floor  for 
hours.  The  council  was  marked  by 
a  lively  discussion  on  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  and  their  likely 
place  of  landing.  After  the  last 
of  his  staff,  Macdonell,  Glegg  and 
Evans,  had  retired  Brock  sat 
alone  writing.  To  his  brother  in 
England  he  wrote  of  the  threat- 
ened invasion,  and  said:  'If  I 
should  be  beaten  the  province  is 
inevitably  gone." 

Brock  finally  retired  after  mid- 
night, undoubtedly  worn  by  the 
danger  and  uncertainty  that  beset 
him,  but  keyed  up  by  the  appre- 
hension of  overshadowing  events. 
Evans  records  that  the  distant 
cannonading  by  which  he  was 
awakened,  occurred  "shortly  after 
two  a.m."  though  the  intense 
darkness  of  that  hour  in  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  and  the  short  time 
necessary  to  gallop  to  Queenston 
before  daylight,  would 
suggest  a  slightly 
later  hour.  In  any 
event,  Brock  was  at 
once  awake  and  alert. 
He  called  for  h  i  s 
horse,  Alfred,  a  high- 
spirited  animal  which 
had  been  presented  to 
him  by  Sir  James 
Craig.  So  keen  was  he 
to  start  for  Queens- 
ton that  he  did  not 
wait  for  his  aides.  Col. 
Macdonell  and  Major 
Glegg,  who  followed 
shortly  after.  Save 
that  trouble  was 
known  to  be  brewing  up  river,  no  plans 
for  the  day  could  yet  be  developed,  and 
Brock  merely  warned  the  troops  in  the 
fort  to  be  ready,  believing  the  attack  on 
Queenston  might  be  only  a  feint.  As  he 
passed  out  the  gates  of  Fort  George,  a 
diagoon,  covered  with  mud  from  furious 
riding,  handed  him  a  despatch,  announc- 
ing that  the  Americans  had  landed  in 
force  at  Queenston. 

The  town  of  Niagara  was  already  astir 
from  the  threatened  danger.  Bells  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Mark,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing, and  in  the  courthouse,  spread  the 
alarm  of  the  battle.  Lights  appeared  in 
windows  and  the  noise  of  spirited  hoof- 
beats  brought  many  a  good  citizen  to  the 
dooi-  with  a  prayer,  "God  bless  and  spare 
him." 

Here  enters  the  one  element  of  senti- 
ment and  romance  of  this  heroic  episode. 
Close  by  the  commons  stood  the  home  of 
the  Powells,  in  which  as  a  guest,  tarried 
Sophia  Shaw,  daughter  of  General 
^neas  Shaw,  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Powell, 
but    remembered    in    history    as    Brock's 
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fiancee.  General  Shaw  had  served  his 
King  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1791-2  he  had  led  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  from  New  Brunswick  to 
Montreal  on  snowshoes.  During  Brock's 
visits  to  York  he  and  Miss  Shaw  made 
love  under  the  Willows,  a  grove  planted 
by  her  father  in  what  is  now  Bellwood's 
Park.  What  more  natural  than  that 
Sophia  Shaw  should  make  excuse  to  visit 
her  sister  at  Niagara,  to  be  near  her 
soldier  lover?  Their  last  meeting  was  on 
the  fateful  morning  of  Queenston 
Heights.  This  incident  was  shrouded  in 
uncertainty  until  the  investigations  of 
Walter  R.  Nursey,  author  of  "The  Story 
of  Isaac  Brock."  Mr.  Nursey,  through 
family  connection,  has  had  access  to  let- 
ters by  Miss  Shaw  herself,  which  show 
that  Brock  called  at  the  Powell  house, 
already  astir,  received  a  cup  of  coffee  on 
the  porch  from  Miss  Shaw,  and  there  bade 
her  farewell  as  he  rode  to  battle.  The 
world,  therefore,  gains  a  new  light  on  an 
episode  no  less  romantic  than  heroic;  the 
picture  of  a  gallant  soldier  in  a  crisis 
yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  heart  as  his 
country  called  him  to  battle,  while  the 
cannon  even  then  roared  in  his  ears. 

With  this  touching  scene  history  takes 
leave  of  Miss  Shaw,  whose  subsequent  life, 
in  single  devotion  to  the  memory  of  her 
heroic  lover,  was  passed  in  seclusion  in 
Toronto.  Lt.-Col.  George  Shaw,  a  hale 
veteran  in  the  city's  retired  militia,  honors 
Miss  Shaw's  name  as  that  of  a  great- 
aunt. 

As  Brock  proceeded  through  the  vil- 
lage there  was  cumulative  evidence  of  the 
love  in  which  he  was  held,  and  of  the 
recognition  of  the  serious  danger  the 
colony  faced.  The  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ists, who  largely  comprised  the  popula- 
tion of  the  peninsula,  were  still  smarting 
from  the  oppressions  of  the  American 
revolutionary  party.  A  few  days  previ- 
ously the  Upper  Canada  Assembly  had 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
Americans  in  invading  Canada  at  the 
time  "were  dominated  by  Bonaparte,"  and 
reminding  Canadians  in  somewhat  florid 
language  that,  "Now,  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  your  attachment  to  the 
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parent  state  which  contends  for  the  re- 
lief of  oppressed  nations,  the  last  policy 
of  truth  and  liberty  and  the  last  refuge  of 
oppressed  humanity." 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Brock's  dash  through  the  village  to  the 
battle  should  have  profoundly  moved  all 
who  saw  him.  Judge  Ralph  Clench  and  a 
few  old  half-pay  officers  hastened  in  his 
wake  to  Queenston  to  range  themselves 
in- the  ranks  of  the  volunteers. 

Now  outside  the  limits  of  Niagara, 
Brock's  dash  through  a  cold,  wet,  blustery 
October  dawn  took  on  the  color  of  a 
soldier's  metallic  duty,  relieved  by  irre- 
pressible touches  of  his  broad  humanity. 

Jessie  Mackenzie,  living  in  the  McFar- 
lane  house  on  the  road  to  Queenston, 
chronicled  a  century  afterwards  that 
Brock  on  his  way  to  the  battle  had  passed 
that  way  and  at  the  top  of  the  ravine 
"spoke  to  my  grandfather."  Citizens  and 
soldiers  alike  were  alert;  every  one  recog- 
nized that  the  fate  of  the  Niagara  fron- 
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tier   and   of   Upper   Canada   was   in   the 
balance. 

Halfway  to  Queenston  Brock  was 
seized  with  the  situation  and  made  his 
plans  accordingly.  When  he  left  Port 
George  he  was  in  doubt  where  the  attack 
would  be  made.  As  he  galloped  through 
the  half  light  of  morning  he  saw  Fort 
Grey  above  Lewiston  belching  flames; 
and  the  batteries  at  Brown's  Point  and 
Vrooman's  Point  replying.  At  Fields  he 
paused  long  enough  to  order  a  militia 
company  to  follow.  Near  Brown's  Point, 
three  miles  from  Queenston,  he  met  Lieut. 
S.  P.  Jarvis,  of  the  York  Volunteers,  who 
had  undertaken  to  carry  word  to  the 
general  of  the  impending  battle.  Jarvis' 
horse  was  galloping  so  furiously  that 
when  he  met  Brock  he  could  not  stop.  He 
shouted  to  the  general  as  he  flew  by,  "The 
Americans  are  crossing  the  river  in 
force,  sir."  Brock  waved  to  him  to  follow, 
and  when  he  had  turned  back  and  caught 
up,  the  general  had  already  decided  on  his 
plan  of  action.  He  ordered  Jarvis  to  gal- 
lop as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Port  George 
and  tell  General  Sheaffe  to  bring  up  his 
entire  reserve  and  to  let  loose  Brant's 
Indian  scouts.  All  doubt  as  to  where  the 
battle  would  take  place  had  now  passed, 
though  after  he  reached  Queenston 
Heights,  Brock  had  sent  word  to  Evans  at 
Fort  George  to  batter  Fort  Niagara  to 
the  utmo.st.  Evans  obeyed  so  successfully 
that  though  many  buildings  on  the  Can- 
adian side  were  burned  by  the  hot  shot, 
the  defenders  on  the  American  side  were 
for  a  time  driven  out  of  their  fort. 

As  Jarvis  hastened  to  Fort  George  a 
mile  further  on  he  met  Col.  Macdonell, 
and  a  short  time  later.  Major  Glegg,  rid- 
ing speedily  to  overtake  their  loved  com- 
mander. At  Brown's  Point,  Brock,  pur- 
suing his  way  to  Queenston,  paused  for  a 
moment,  to  find  that  Capt.  Cameron,  in 
charge  of  the  York  Volunteers  there,  had 
Continued  on  Page  81. 
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The   Canadian   Abe    Lincoln 


TONY  LUMPKIN  wears  his  hair 
ruffled  up  like  that;  a  warning  to 
expect  good  comedy.  His  whiskers 
generally  need  mowing.  The  back  of  his 
neck  is  fuzzy.  He  favors  a  linen  collar 
with  a  flannel  shirt.  His  necktie  is  never 
on  straight,  being  either  rucked  up  at  the 
back  or  slewed  round  to  one  side.  His  coat 
fits  as  it  pleases,  his  vest  buttons  are  care- 
less, his  trousers  bag  at  the  knees,  and  his 
shoes  are  apparently  built  for  a  man  with 
twelve  toes. 

Comfort,  that's  what  his  dress  spells- 
comfort  and  the  sort  of  unshorn  strength 
one  notices  in  geniuses  and  self-made  mil- 
lionaires. This  man  treats  clothes  as  a 
husk.  His  head  is  too  busy  to  think  of 
brushing  and  combing,  The  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  bright,  diamond-like — an  Irish 
twinkle  on  his  father's  side  and  his 
mother's  side  too — is  the  Celtic  fire  made 
manifest,  the  beacon  of  a  keen  mind,  the 
incandesence  of  a  glad  heart,  the  outward 
sign  of  an  inward  glow  that  has  kept  the 
snow  off  his  soul  for  seventy  years. 

What  the  deuce  am  I  raving  about? 
Why,  Andy  Broder,  of  course.  I'll  intro- 
duce him  more  formally  if  you  like — An- 
drew Broder,  M.P.,  for  Dundas  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons — but  every- 
body else  calls  him  Andy  and  he'll  be  hurt 
if  you  don't  do  it  too.  Andy  is  a  title  of 
love  and  honor.  It  means  that  the  peo- 
ple have  taken  him  to  their  bosoms  and 
shortened  his  name  as  they  usually  do 
with  their  heroes  and  idols. 

Andy  Broder  has  been  Andy  to  all  and 
sundry  ever  since  he  can  remember.  The 
boys  at  school  called  him  Andy  and  when 
he  grew  up  human  nature  was  so  strong 
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in  him  that 
they  called  him 
Andy  still.  Un- 
til public  life 
caught  him  up 
in  1875  and 
perhaps  ten 
years  after 
that  he  was  a 
farmer  and  a 
general  mer- 
chant; and  he 
was  always 
Andy  to  his 
customers. 
When  he  be- 
came Collector 
of  Customs  at 
Morrisburg  in 
1886  he  still 
went  by  the 
name  of  Andy 
—  no  amount 
of  official  dig- 
nity could  discrown  him — and  when  he 
ran  for  Parliament  in  1892,  having  first 
taken  an  eleven  years'  course  in  the  On- 
tario Legislature,  the  voters  turned  out 
and  elected  him  simply  because  he  was 
the  Handiest  Andy  at  repartee  in  those 
parts. 

What's  in  a  name,  asks  Shakespeare? 
If  it's  a  nickname,  everything.  In  the  case 
of  the  member  for  Dundas  it  has  led 
straight  to  a  pinnacle  of  glory  which  he 
occupies  yet,  although  of  late  years  he 
has  been  not  unanxious  to  change  his 
pinnacle  for  one  of  a  more  permanent  na- 
ture with  a  larger  salary. 

I  think  if  you  trace  it  back  you  will  find 
that  that  name  Andy  has  its 
roots  in  the  land.  Andy  Broder's 
humor  is  racy  of  the  soil,  and 
what  part  of  it  isn't  racy  of  the 
soil  is  racy  of  the  general  store, 
the  shrewd  mother  wit  of  the 
soap  box,  the  sugar  barrel,  and 
the  embattled  village  philoso- 
phers who  chew  tobacco,  whittle 
sticks  and  settle  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  Andy's  humor,  I  re- 
peat, is  of  that  sort,  the  cream  of 
common  sense,  long  experience, 
plenty  of  time  to  ponder  and  re- 
volve and  a  whimsical  imagina- 
tion. 

And  Andy  himself  knows  the 
source  of  his  strength  for, 
booked  though  he  is  for  the  next 
fat  commissionership,  he  keeps 
his  farm  near  Morrisburg  and 
thus  maintains  his  contact  with 
the  good,  brown,  inspiring  earth. 
What's  more  he  is  a  real  farmer, 
not  a  limousine  farmer  who 
raises  scenery  and  a  week-end 
taste  for  solitude,  nor  a  Sabine 
farmer  who  raises  sonnets  and  a 
mortgage,  but  a  practical  farmer 
who  grows  hay  and  potatoes  and 
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mangold  wur- 
zels  and  things 
like  that.  And 
best  test  of  all 
— he  makes 
'em  pay  in 
money  as  well 
as  anecdotes. 

The    reward 
of    virtue    has 
been     very 
ironical   in 
Andy  Broder's 
case.    He  gave 
up  a  good  Gov- 
ernment job  to 
become  a  mem- 
ber of   Parlia- 
m  e  n  t,     light- 
ened the  dark- 
ness of  Oppo- 
sition   for    fif- 
teen    years 
with  his  merry 
quips,    and 
then,  when  his 
party  achieved 
office    in    1911,    he    was    told    that    the 
Government   had    nothing    good    enough 
in   its   gift   for  a   good   man    like   him. 
Andy  was  modest  about  it.     He  would 
have  been  satisfied  to  be  a  plain,  ordinary 
Minister  of  Customs  or  something  like 
that,  but  Doctor  Reid  was  pounding  at 
Premier  Borden's  door  about  that  time 
so  Andy  went  home  to  the  farm,  taking 
nothing  with  him  but  hope.   Three  years 
later  a  railway  commissionership  fell  in 
which  would  have  filled   Andy's   simple 
wants  but  again  they  told  him  to  wait  be- 
cause  it  was   better   on   before.     Bruno 
Nantel  was  translated  to  the  railway  com- 
missionership and  Pierre  Edouard  Blon- 
din,  who  can  walk  a  tight  rope  quite  as 
cleverly  as  his  famous  namesake,  became 
Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  thus  appro- 
priating the  vacant  shoes  that  should  have 
belonged  to  Andy.  In  spite  of  these  blows 
of  fate,  Andy  reckons  that  his  blessing  is 
only  postponed  until  after  the  next  gen- 
eral election.  He  hopes  to  land  something 
five  years  this  side  of  the  grave  and  when 
he  is  sick  of  hope  he  follows  Solomon's 
advice — goes  back  to  the  farm  and  com- 
forts himself  with  apples. 

However,  the  sun  shines  on  and  the 
lark  sings  and  Andy  Broder  is  as  joyous 
as  ever  though  a  Government  in  power 
hasn't  quite  as  much  use  for  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine as  an  Opposition  that  is  lost  in  the 
wilderness.  One  understands  how  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  leans  on  the  buoyant  mirth 
and  high  spirits  of  George  Graham  and 
Rodolphe  Lemieux,  how  he  warms  his 
courage  at  their  lambent  wisdom,  how  he 
finds  them  a  lamp  in  the  window  on  a 
stormy  night,  but  one  does  not  understand 
where  Andy  Broder  comes  in  officially 
when  his  party  has  got  all  it  wants.  One 
doesn't  understand,  I  repeat,  and  that  one 
is  Andy  Broder.  He  seems  to  have  got 
lost  in  the  shuffle  but  he  is  the  same  old 
bubbling,  big-hearted  Andy  still.  He  can't 
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change  his  nature  simply  because  his 
party  has  changed  its  spots — that  is  to 
say  has  gone  from  a  wet  spot  to  a  dryer 
one  higher  up. 

Andy  Broder  has  been  called  the  Abe 
Lincoln  of  the  Conservative  party.  That 
is  to  say,  he  has  the  gift  of  pertinent  anec- 
dote. He  can  drive  a  point  home  with  a 
funny  story.  Serious  statesmen,  who  are 
not  big  enough  to  survive  their  own  jokes, 
invariably  put  their  good  things  on  Andy 
Broder,  just  as  they  used  to  do  on  Abe 
Lincoln  and  John  A.  Macdonald.  It's  the 
old  game  of  duck-on-the-rock — Andy  is 
the  rock  and  the  saucy  sayings  they  pelt 
him  with  are  the  ducks.  A  man  needs  to 
be  a  colossal  humorist  to  shoulder  all  the 
bon  mots  of  his  day  and  generation — some 
of  them  not  so  darned  bon  at  that.  Andy 
Broder  classes  up  with  Abe  Lincoln  and 
John  A.  in  this  respect  at  least.  He  may 
have  fallen  below  them  in  political 
achievement  but  he  ranks  high  as  a 
raconteur. 

There  are  as  many  varieties  of  racon- 
teurs in  the  House  of  Commons  as  there 
are  of  pickles  but  Andy  Broder  is  an  easy 
first.  To  vary  the  metaphor  he  always 
bats  .300  or  over.  He  is  a  clean  hitter. 
His  stories  can  be  told  in  the  National 
League,  the  Federal  League,  the  Ameri- 
can League  or  the  Epworth  League,  and 
they  will  always  raise  a  wholesome  laugh. 
They  can  be  told  in  a  drawing-room. 
Worse  ones  have  been  heard  from  the  pul- 
pit. Better  ones  do  not  circulate  in  the 
smoking-room  of  any  sleeping  car  on  the 
North  American  continent.  They  are  good 
stories  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night, 
in  any  company.  The  Lord's  Day  Alliance 
could  listen  to  them  without  scorching 
their  ears.  In  fact  they  are  not  unlike 
parables.  They  not  only  adorn  a  moral 
but  they  put  a  tack  in  it.  They  smack  of 
Socrates  and  Mark  Twain  and  Theo- 
phrastus  and  a  lot  of  other  fellows  that 
were  wits  in  their  day  and  will  be  wits 
for  some  time  to  come;  but 
they  are  Andy's  own.  There 
are  only  seven  original  jokes  in 
the  world  so  Andy  must  em- 
broider these  permutations  and 
combinations  of  smiling  fancy 
himself.  It  is  given  to  him  to 
make  these  old  lamps  look  new. 
Epigrams  come  as  natural  to 
him  as  breathing.  He  lends 
them  a  rustic  touch — as  if 
Rochefoucald  might  be  working 
in  overalls.  If  the  Government 
won't  do  anything  else  for 
Andy  Broder  they  ought  to 
make  him  honorary  colonel  of 
the  Short  Story  Club. 

Colonel  Hugh  Clarke,  M.P., 
who  is  by  way  of  being  Plautus 
with  a  dash  of  Congreve  him- 
self, vows  that  Andy  Broder  is 
the  Human  Liver  Pill  of  Room 
16.  He  works  gently,  no  grip- 
ing. His  humor  drives  away 
dull  care  and  dispels  the  vapors.  It 
is  good  medicine  for  spring  lassitude, 
fulness  after  eating,  spots  before  the 
eyes,  clogged  nostrils,  sore  feet,  pain 
in  the  frontal  region,  falling  hair,  back- 
ache, that  oppressed  feeling,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  singing  in  the  ears,  hic- 
cups, gloomy  outlook,  unsettled  opinions 


and  many  other  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
Voters  cry  for  it.  No  political  meeting  is 
complete  without  it.  It  can  be  taken  with 
or  without  water.  It  will  keep  in  any  cli- 
mate. It  combines  tonic  and  alterative 
qualities  and  can  be  used  externally  as  a 
liniment.  It  will  cure  nearly  everything 
except  an  ache  in  the  Dominion  Treasury. 

Colonel  Clarke  gives  this  testimonial 
unsolicited  and  will  forward  his  pictures, 
before  and  after  taking,  if  necessary.  The 
after-taking  picture  is  particularly  good. 
It  shows  the  tremendous  effect  of  Andy 
Broder's  Laugh  Cure.  The  patient's  eyes 
sparkle,  his  head  is  thrown  back,  his  teeth 
gleam,  his  whole  frame  is  convulsed  with 
irresistible  cacchination.  The  French 
sig-n-painter  had  it  about  right  when  he 
hung  this  motto  over  the  platform  at  a 
meeting  in  Estevan  in  far-off  Saskatch- 
ewan :  "Andre  Brodeur  looks  good  to  us." 

And  indeed  he  looked  good  to  every- 
body on  that  famous  tour.  The  cast  con- 
sisted mostly  of  heavy  tragedians  and 
they  took  Andy  along  as  comic  relief.  As 
it  turned  out  he  was  more  than  that — he 
was  the  mounted  infantry  and  the  artil- 
lery reserves.  He  saved  the  day,  or  rather 
the  night,  perhaps  a  dozen  times  by  his 
funny  wheezes.  People  don't  mind  being 
instructed,  but  they  like  a  certain  amount 
of  entertainment  with  the  unpalatable 
facts — some  orange  juice,  as  it  were,  to 
disguise  the  castor  oil.  That  was  where 
Andy  Broder  came  in. 

I  was  present  one  night  when  Andy 
threw  his  spell  over  a  restless  audience. 
The  unfortunate  people  had  been  bored  to 
death  by  a  tea-meeting  chairman  who  in- 
troduced every  speaker  with  a  speech  as 
long  as  the  one  the  speaker  might  be  ex- 
pected to  make  himself.  It  was  a  point  of 
honor  with  that  chairman  to  cap  speeches 
with  the  visiting  orators.  He  was  out  to 
show  that  imported  rhetoric  had  nothing 
on  the  local  talent.  He  not  only  made  as 
many  speeches  as  the  rest  of  the  perform- 


Andy  had  stilled  the  rising  wave. 
The  audience  sat  down  right  there 
and  prepared  to  laugh   its  head   off. 


ers  put  together  but  he  added  a  few  open- 
ing remarks,  perhaps  an  hour  in  length 
in  which  he  traced  the  history  of  the  party 
from  the  time  it  entered  the  ark  with 
Noah  down  to  the  present  election.  He 
go(.  a  great  deal  off  his  chest  that  night 
and,  when  he  had  finished  and  the  other 
fellows   had   had    their    say   and    Andy 


Broder  rose  to  speak,  it  was  well  on  to 
midnight  and  the  audience  was  reaching 
for  its  overcoat. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
said  Andy  in  clear,  bell-like  tones,  "I  think 
we  are  all  feeling  like  Lady  Godiva  after 
her  long  ride  through  Coventry — anxious 
to  get  to  the  clothes,  but — " 

Andy  had  stilled  the  rising  wave.  The 
audience  sat  down  right  there  and  pre- 
pared to  laugh  its  head  off.  Whereupon 
Andy  told  them  another  about  an  Irish- 
man who  was  badly  wounded  on  the  field 
of  battle  and  a  Scotchman  who  wasn't. 
"Get  on  my  back,"  said  Sandy  to  Pat,  "and 
I'll  carry  you  back  to  the  trenches."  "Deed 
and  I'll  not,"  replied  Pat.  "I'd  get  a  bul- 
let where  it  wouldn't  look  well  and  you'd 
get  the  Victoria  Cross."  After  which 
Andy  proceeded  to  ram  more  points  home 
with  more  good  stories,  pouring  out  of 
his  treasures  of  mirth  and  eloquence, 
while  the  house  rocked  with  glee  and  even 
the  war-worn  reporters  could  scarce  for- 
bear a  smile.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  that  meeting  broke  up,  and 
at  that,  the  audience  had  to  be  shooed  out 
by  the  janitor.  If  Andy  ever  plays  a  re- 
turn engagement  in  that  town  his  stunt 
will  be  the  head-liner  and  the  heavy  think- 
ers will  have  to  take  what's  left.  Wherever 
Andy  performs  the  people  yell  for  more. 
Such  is  the  charm  of  humor  on  breasts 
made  savage  by  campaign  speeches. 

Curiously  enough,  for  a  man  of  his  gen- 
tle nature,  Andy  Brodeur  has  distin- 
guished himself  since  1911  chiefly  as  an 
abolisher.  Only  twice  in  three  years  has 
he  risen  to  his  feet  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  each  time  it  was  to  abolish  some- 
thing. The  members  listen  to  him,  vote  on 
it,  and  turn  him  down — not  that  they  have 
any  grudge  against  Andy  but  rather  that 
abolishing  is  a  drastic  step  and  not  ex- 
pected of  a  humorist.  A  sincere  abolisher, 
such  is  their  argument,  would  abolish  the 
thing  he  likes  best — in  Andy's  case  it 
would  be  jokes — and  mortify 
the  flesh  that  way.  But  when  a 
man  proposes  to  abolish  some- 
thing the  other  fellows  like  he 
is  carrying  his  personal  con- 
victions too  far.  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  follow  this  reasoning 
but  I  have  often  heard  it  used. 
At  all  events  Andy's  first  at- 
tempt at  abolishing  was  the 
cigarette.  The  cigarette,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  a  curse 
which  afflicts  all  ages,  classes, 
creeds  and  conditions  of  servi- 
tude. From  the  King  on  his 
throne  to  the  laborer  in  the 
ditch  the  world  has  its  fingers 
stained  brown  with  the  evil. 
Confirmed  sinners  roll  'em 
themselves.  Cowboys,  six-feet- 
two  in  their  boots — their 
growth  stunted  by  the  noxious 
thing — range  the  prairies  with 
cigarette  in  mouth,  another  be- 
hind each  ear,  and  the  makings  of  a 
dozen  in  their  hip  pocket.  From  ocean 
to  ocean,  from  the  4th  parallel  to  the 
North  Pole,  the  smoke  arises.  Cautious 
persons  have  suggested  abolishing  it  a 
little  bit  at  a  time — that  being  the  way 
of  legislators  who  do  not  wish  to  get 
Concluded  on  Page  84. 
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PRAXELE'S    invention    be- 
came    known     throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  wherever   newspapers 
circulated,  as  "The  Great  Naval 
Secret";  but  it  was  a  full  month 
after  Praxele's  visit  to  Washing- 
ton that  the  papers  got  the  first 
inkling    of    what 
had  occurred.     It 
was    the    biggest 
story     they     had 
missed  in  years. 

The  central  fig- 
ure in  the  affair 
■was  the  inventor 
himself,  Peter 
Praxele,  a  South- 
erner, and  an  odd- 
looking  fellow, 
standing  six-foot- 
four  in  his  stock- 
ing feet,  straight 
and  thin  as  a  sap- 
ling with  eyes 
that  suggested 
banked-up  fires. 
He  had  a  peculiar 
genius  for  me- 
chanics and  had 
put  several  un- 
usual inventions 
on  the  market,  de- 
signed mostly  for 
purposes  of  de- 
struction. For  the 
past  couple  o  f 
years  he  had  been 
working  on  an 
improved  s  u  b- 
marine,  conduct- 
ing his  experi- 
ments in  an  iso- 
lated lagoon  in  the  south  of  Florida.  Here 
he  had  an  elaborate  workshop  and  every- 
thing needed  for  the  carrying  out  of 
his  tests.  A  couple  of  men,  both  skilled 
mechanics,  had  been  with  him  from  the 
start.  They  worked  in  absolute  secrecy, 
Praxele  himself  going  thirty  miles  for 
mail  and  supplies  once  a  month.  Other- 
wise they  had  no  communication  with  the 
outside  world. 

Then  one  day  the  naval  department  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Praxele  in  which  he 
claimed  to  have  perfected  a  device  by 
which  a  submarine  could  be  kept  beneath 
the  surface  almost  indefinitely.  He  gave 
no  particulars  other  than  a  general  hint 
that  he  had  found  the  means  of  expelling 
foul  air  and  replacing  it  with  fresh,  and 
had  invented  a  highly  improved  periscope. 
With  all  this  agitation  in  the  country  on 
the  score  of  America's  supposed  unpre- 
paredness  for  war  the  department  became 
interested  in  Praxele's  claim  and  de- 
spatched one  of  their  experts  to  look  it 
over.  The  officer  met  Praxele  and  was 
taken  in  the  latter's  motor  boat  to  the 
lagoon,  the  trip  being  made  by  such  a 
roundabout  route  that,  on  reaching  their 
destination,  the  expert  had  absolutely  no 
notion  of  the  exact  location.  He  found  a 
fully  equipped  submarine,  which  Praxele 
and  his  men  had  built.  The  inventor  took 
him  for  a  trial  spin  and  they  remained 


"BL-iicey,  yoii  intoi-ost  me,' 

'  he  said. 

"There 

vriU     be    some    iivduf  emeiit 

ti(i    take 

up    this 

case." 

Praxele  believed   it 


beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water 
the  better  part  of 
a  day.  The  expert 
returned  to  Wash- 
ington convinced 
that  Praxele's  dis- 
c  o  V  e  r  y  would 
revolutionize  na- 
val warfare. 

Some  correspon- 
d  e  n  c  e  followed 
and  it  was  finally 
arranged  that 
Praxele  should 
bring  the  full  de- 
tails of  his  new 
submarine  to 
Washington.  I  t 
would  be  passed 
upon,  and,  if 
found  satisfac- 
tory, purchased 
outright  for  the 
nation.  Accord- 
ingly the  inventor 
came  north, 
bringing  with  him 
his  drawings  and 
plans.  Only  one 
other  complete  set 
of  plans  was  in 
existence,  safely 
hidden  at  his 
Florida  headquar- 
ters. He  arrived 
in  the  capital  and 
went  to  the  New 
Willard,  register- 
ing there  under 
the  name  of  A.  B. 
Ponsonby.  S  u  s- 
picious  by  nature, 
necessary  to  shroud 


every  move  in  the  darkest  mystery,  in 
order,  presumably,  to  escape  the  possible 
observation  of  emissaries  of  other  nations. 

Two  days  later  he  called  on  Admiral 
Haldenby  and  Briscoe  Robarts,  the 
latter,  head  of  the  submarine  branch  of 
the  service,  meeting  them  in  the  office  of 
the  former.  Despite  the  well-established 
reputations  of  both  men,  Praxele  appears 
to  have  been  reluctant  about  handing  the 
papers  over  to  them,  fearing  that  by  some 
chicanery  he  might  be  robbed  of  the  credit 
and  profit  attaching  to  the  invention. 
Finally,  however,  he  drew  a  bulky  en- 
velope from  an  inside  coat  pocket  and, 
breaking  the  seal,  produced  the  plans. 
Haldenby  and  Robarts  looked  them  over 
for  a  few  minutes.  Even  in  the  cursory 
examination  possible  in  so  short  a  time 
they  found  the  germs  of  a  great  possi- 
bility in  the  plans  of  the  eccentric 
inventor. 

After  a  lengthy  and  trying  debate — 
rendered  so  by  the  inordinate  distrust  of 
Praxele  who  saw  in  every  suggestion  a 
move  to  entrap  him — it  was  decided  that 
the  plans  should  be  left  with  Robarts  for 
a  dav,  so  that  he  could  look  them  over  in 
detail  with  experts  in  his  department.  He 
would  then  be  in  a  position  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  discuss  the  matter  fully  with 


the  inventor.  Praxele  gave  up  possession 
of  the  precious  papers  grudgingly. 

"There  are  some  points  that  will  re- 
quire an  explanation  now,"  he  stated, 
"otherwise  even  your  experts,"  with  an 
accent  on  the  word,  "will  be  quite  at  sea. 
I  could  run  over  these  points  with  you 
briefly." 

Robarts  suggested  that  they  do  this  at 
once.  Praxele  at  first  seemed  willing  but 
then  di-ew  back,  as  though  anxious  to 
establish  his  position  in  the  matter  first 
He  addressed  himself  direct  to  Admiral 
Haldenby. 

"Do  you  realize  the  incalculable  im- 
portance of  what  I  am  offering?"  he  de- 
manded. "Of  what  value  would  be  your 
super-Dreadnoughts  if  the  water  beneath 
them  swarmed  with  submarines  that 
never  came  to  the  surface?  One  nation 
could  paralyze  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
In  view  of  what  I  have  to  offer  what  as- 
surance have  I  that  the  Government  will 
deal  fairly  with  me?" 

"Surely  as  a  loyal  citizen  you  have  no 
need  to  ask  that,"  answered  Haldenby. 
His  temper  had  been  unsettled  by  the 
temporizing  of  Praxele  and  he  spoke  with 
a  certain  degree  of  heat.  "If  your  plans 
prove  practicable — as  I  think  they  will — 
you  can  rely  on  the  utmost  generosity  in 
the  treatment  accorded  you." 

"Fine  words,  Admiral  Haldenby,  but 
tell  me,  what  value  are  words?"  re- 
sponded Praxele.  "Can  you  give  me  any 
guarantee?  Can  I  get  in  writing  what 
Uncle  Sam  is  prepared  to  do  for  the  man 
who  offers  him  the  secret  of  under-seas 
domination?  What  treatment  have  in- 
ventors received  before  at  the  hands  of 
your  department  and  Government?  Sent 
around  from  office  to  office,  left  for  years 
to  kick  their  heels  in  ante-rooms,  ham- 
pered at  every  turn,  robbed  of  their 
rights!  It  is  going  to  be  different  in  my 
case,  and  I  am  giving  you  due  warning." 

He  had  risen  as  he  spoke  and  was  stalk- 
ing with  ungainly  strides  about  the  room, 
gesticulating  forcibly  with  both  arms.  He 
went  on  to  name  men  who  had  offered  in- 
ventions to  the  Government  and  had  suf- 
fered through  departmental  red  tape,  pil- 
ing case  on  case  with  the  readiness  of  a 
lawyer  before  the  jury.  Haldenby  made 
no  effort  to  interrupt — realizing  probably 
that  it  would  be  u.seless — but  tilted  back 
his  chair  and  followed  the  tirade  quite 
soberly,  Briscoe  Robarts  listened  with  an 
air  of  rather  puzzled  amusement. 

Suddenly  the  inventor's  mood  changed. 
He  seated  himself  again  in  his  chair  and, 
leaning  his  long  arms  on  Haldenby's  desk, 
fixed  the  admiral  with  his  eye  as  he  pro- 
ceeded.   He  spoke  in  a  less  vibrant  tone. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  think  I  am  disloyal 
or  unreasonable,"  he  declared.  "But  this 
thing  has  been  on  my  mind  for  a  long 
time.  I'm  afraid  my  discovery  will  be 
stolen.  I  suspect  everyone.  I  dreaded  to 
leave  my  two  mechanics  alone.  And  then, 
trentlemen,  think  of  this.  For  ten  years 
I've  given  myself  to  the  interests  of 
science.  For  two  years  I've  slaved  in  that 
swampy  hole,  never  seeing  a  soul  but  my 
workmen — every  minute  of  the  day  de- 
voted to  the  obsession  of  haste,  the  long 
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hours  of  sleepless  nights  filled  with  end- 
less puzzling  over  unsolved  points.  I've 
given  the  best  of  my  life  to  it.  I've  spent 
my  last  cent. 

"Well,  I've  finished  my  work.  I  am 
master  of  the  depths!  Neptune  must  hand 
over  his  trident  to  Peter  Praxele!  But 
I'm  worn  out  in  body,  weary  in  mind  and 
— I'm  dead  broke.  I  want  to  get  every- 
thing 'settled  now  so  the  uncertainty  that's 
weighing  on  my  mind  can  be  removed  and 
I  can  get  away  where  things  are  bright 
and  there's  plenty  of  entertainment  for  a 
man  positively  stai-ving  for  the  society  of 
people  of  his  own  sort.  I  want  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  my  hard  work." 

"What  can  you  do  for  me?"  he  went  on 
after  a  pause.  "Shall  I  have  to  wait  for 
months  while  bills  are  introduced  and 
amended  and  shunted  back  and  forth 
from  House  to  House?  Is  there  any  way 
of  getting  this  matter  through  the  way 
it  would  be  settled  by  any  large  business 
corporation?" 

He  was  so  intensely  in  earnest  about  it 
that  Admiral  Haldenby  was  for  a  moment 
nonplus.sed  for  a  suitable  reply.  The  jus- 
tice of  the  inventor's  position  was  palpa- 
ble, but  equally  clear  in  the  Admiral's 
mind  was  the  impossibility  of  hastening 
the  ponderous  evolutions  of  the  federal 
machinery. 

"But,"  he  protested,  "I  am  not  the 
whole  administration.  All  that  is  in  my 
power  is  to  make  certain  recommenda- 
tions. As  to  how  soon  the  necessary  legis- 
lation could  be  put  through  the  House, 
that's  a  matter  quite  beyond  me.  Of 
course,  as  soon  as  the  submarine  has  been 
proven  a  success,  you  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  backing." 

They  discussed  the  matter  at  some 
length,  Praxele  with  warmth,  Haldenby 
in  a  placating  mood.  At  the  end  of  the 
debate,  the  Southerner  rose  and  put  on 
his  hat,  a  wide-brimmed,  black  felt. 

"Can't  we  go  over  the  plans  now?"  sug- 
gested Robarts,  whose  experience  with 
men  of  inventive  turn  had  taught  him  the 
danger  of  permitting  procrastination. 

"I'll  return  after  lunch,"  said  Praxele. 
He  began  to  gather  up  the  plans  but  Hal- 
denby suggested  that  they  be  put  in  the 
vaults  where  they  would  be  safer  than 
in  his  possession.  The  Southerner  dubi- 
ously assented  to  this  course. 

He  returned  at  three  o'clock.  Robarts 
produced  the  plan? 
and  an  hour  was 
taken  up  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  certain 
features,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the 
doubtful  points  had 
been  made  quite 
clear.  Robarts  care- 
fully folded  the  pa- 
pers and  returned 
them  to  the  envelope, 
sealing  it  securely. 
The  two  men  were 
alone  in  Robart's  of- 
fice at  the  time,  Hal- 
denby having  been 
present  during  the 
early  part  of  the  in- 
terview only. 

"I  want  to  impress 
one  point  on  you 
young  man,"  said 
Praxele.    "Those  pa- 


pers must  be  guarded  with  the  utmost 
care.  I  have  not  mentioned  it  before  but — 
representatives  of  a  certain  European 
country  are  in  this  city  now  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  possession  of  those  plans ! 
I  have  been  held  up  on  the  street^  my  room 
at  the  hotel  has  been  ransacked  in  my 
absence,  my  life  has  been  threatened  if  I 
do  not  consent  to  sell  my  secret  to  the 
country  in  question !" 

"Heavens,  man !  Why  didn't  you  say 
something  about  this  before?"  exclaimed 
Robarts,  startled.  "This  is  a  case  for  our 
secret  service.  How  do  you  suppose  the 
information  got  out?" 

"That's  the  point  that  is  worrying  me," 
said  Praxele.  "My  men  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  give  it  away.  Ever  since  they 
went  south  with  me  I've  read  every  letter 
they've  received  or  written.  There  has 
been  no  leak  at  my  camp.  But  a  week 
after  my  first  letter  was  sent  to  the  Naval 
Department  here  I  received  a  letter  that 
showed  the  news  had  circulated.  A  man 
with  a  foreign  name  wrote  me  from  New 
York  offering  a  fabulous  sum  for  the  ex- 
clusive rights  to  my  invention  for  the 
country  he  represents.  The  leak  must  be 
in  your  department!" 

"I  can't  credit  that,"  declared  Robarts. 
"And  yet — .    Well,  what  else  happened?" 

"Last  evening  I  left  the  hotel  for  a 
short  stroll,"  continued  Praxele.  "When 
I  returned  I  saw  at  once  that  the  room 
had  been  visited  in  my  absence.  Despite 
careful  efforts  to  replace  everything,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  room  had  been  ran- 
sacked. Luckily,  I  had  carried  the  plans 
with  me." 

"What  did  the  hotel  detective  find  out?" 
asked  Robarts. 

"I  didn't  report  the  matter,"  replied 
the  inventor.  "It  seemed  advisable  to  keep 
it  quiet.  The  second  attempt  came  this 
morning  on  my  way  to  keep  our  appoint- 
ment. I  made  the  trip  on  foot.  As  I  was 
turning  a  quiet  corner,  a  large  car  drew 
up  near  the  curb  and  two  men  sprang  out 
at  me.  The  attack  was  so  sudden  and  dar- 
ing that  I  was  almost  overpowered  before 
I  could  raise  an  arm  in  self-defence.  I 
struggled  and  cried  for  help.  My  over- 
coat was  torn  off  my  back.  Luckily  it  con- 
tained a  bulky  envelope  and  they  made 
off  with  this,  coolly  tossing  me  back  the 
coat.  Had  they  cared  to  risk  danger  for 
another  minute  from  the  crowd  that  was 


collecting,  held  back,  while  the  struggle 
proceeded,  by  two  men  in  the  machine 
with  revolvers,  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  secured  the  right  envelope." 

"What's  to  be  done?"  asked  Robarts^ 
excitedly.  "I  could  have  a  squad  of  de- 
tectives out  in  fifteen  minutes  to  scour 
the  city." 

But  Praxele  advised  that  nothing  be 
done.  "It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  a 
case  even  if  we  caught  the  right  parties 
and  international  complications  might 
arise,"  he  pointed  out.  "In  any  case  the 
plans  are  now  safely  in  the  keeping  of  the 
department  and  I  presume  you  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  see  that  they  are  kept. 
No  harm  has  been  done.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  let  the  matter  drop?" 

"You're  right,"  assented  Robarts,  after 
a  moment's  consideration.  "We  would 
gain  nothing  but  very  undesirable  pub- 
licity by  endeavoring  to  round  up  these 
foreigners.  But  I  shall  see  to  it  that  they 
have  no  further  opportunities  for  mis- 
chief. But  what  about  yourself?  They've 
threatened  you,  you  say?" 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  that,"  said  the  in- 
ventor. "I  did  get  a  letter  but  it  was  bluff, 
of  course.  They  would  attempt  no  violence 
in  my  case  because  the  knowledge  I  pos- 
sess is  too  valuable.  All  I  am  nervous 
about  is  the  safety  of  the  plans.  One 
thing  is  certain,  there  is  a  spy  in  your 
office  here." 

"I  can't  understand  that  at  all!"  de- 
clared Robarts,  emphatically.  "Your  first 
letter  was  opened  by  the  secretary  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  himself  and 
handed  to  the  chief.  It  then  was  conveyed 
direct  to  Admiral  Haldenby,  who  has  con- 
ducted all  correspondence  with  you  since. 
There  are  just  six  people  in  the  depart- 
ment who  know  anything  of  the  matter — 
the  three  I  have  named,  the  Admiral's  sec- 
retary, Brookes  who  inspected  your  ma- 
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chine  and  myself.  Confined  to  that  circle, 
no  information  could  get  out." 

"But  it  did,"  declared  Praxele,  bluntly. 
"If  one  traitor  could  be  found  among  the 
twelve  chosen  disciples  of  Christ,  is  it  be- 
yond belief  that  one  could  be  found  among 
six  Government  officials?" 

"It  will  be  investigated,  of  course,"  said 
Robarts.  "In  the  meantime,  I'll  take  no 
chances  on  further  complications.  No  one 
shall  know  that  the  plans  have  been  left 
with  me — that  will  lessen  the  chances  of 
further  leakages.  And  I'll  get  the  services 
of  two  Government  detectives  as  a  body- 
guard." 

He  telephoned  to  the  head  of  the  secret 
service  department  and  made  known  his 
wants.  Then  he  put  the  envelope  into  an 
inner  pocket  and  buttoned  up  his  coat. 

"On  my  head  be  it,  if  anything  goes 
wrong,"  he  said,  soberly.  "But  nothing 
will.   Rest  assured  on  that  point." 

Two  detectives,  wide-awake  human  bull 
dogs  who  had  received  no  instructions 
other  than  to  guard  the  head  of  the  sub- 
marine service  for  as  long  as  he  deemed 
a  guard  necessary,  sat  in  Robarts'  office 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  At  5.30  he 
left  for  home,  taking  the  two  detectives 
with  him  in  a  taxi-cab.  They  made  one 
stop  on  the  way  home  at  a  cigar  store, 
Robarts  getting  out  to  purchase  a  supply 
of  tobacco  for  his  bodyguard  who  were  to 
spend  the  night  at  his  house.  One  of  the 
detectives  descended  with  him.  As 
Robarts  came  out  of  the  store,  he  collided 
with  a  man  who  was  passing,  a  husky  in- 
dividual muffled  up  to  the  neck  in  a  heavy 
overcoat.  Another  man,  walking  along 
behind,  was  stopped  up  short  and,  for  a 
brief  interval  Robarts  was  practically 
held  between  the 
two  strangers. 
Then  he  felt 
himself  thrown 
backward  forci- 
bly— by  the  de- 
tective, as  he 
learned  after- 
ward. The  latter 
seized  one  of  the 
strangers  and 
loudly  halloed  to 
his  mate  who, 
not  needing  the 
summons,  had 
already  sprung 
from  the  taxi- 
cab.  The  second 
detective  s  e- 
cured  the  other 
stranger.  There 
were  loud  and 
indignant  p  r  o- 
testations  and  a 
crowd  started  to 
collect. 

In  the  mean- 
t  i  m  e,  Robarts 
stepped  into  the 
doorway  of  the 
cigar  store  and 
cautiously  felt 
the  contents  of 
his  inside  coat 
pocket.  The  envelope  was  still  there. 

"All  right,  boys,"  he  directed,  stepping 
toward  the  taxi-cab.  "Let  them  go.  No 
harm  done." 

"Hadn't  we  better  take  'em  along  to 
make  sure?"  asked  Rogers,  the  senior  of 


He  took  the  envelope  from  his  pooket, 
broke  the  seal — and  then  dropped  bai-k  in 
his  chair,  stunned  with  amMzeiiu-int  and 
fright. 


the  two  detectives.  "It  looked  like  a  de- 
liberate plant  to  me." 

"No,  it's  all  a  mistake.  I'm  sorry, 
gentlemen,"  said  Robarts,  nodding  to  the 
two  wayfarers  who  had  been  thus  rough- 
ly handled. 

Accordingly  the  car  started  off  again 
amid  a  hub-bub  of  abuse  from  two  volubly 
indignant  individuals  and  a  sympathetic 
crowd. 

Robarts  ate  a  hearty  dinner  and  then 
retired  to  his  study  to  spend  the  evening 
in  studying  the  precious  plans.  The  de- 
tectives sat  in  a  room  across  the  hall. 

He  took  the  envelope  from  his  pocket, 
broke  the  seal — and  then  dropped  back 
in  his  chair,  stunned  with  amazement 
and  fright. 

For  the  envelope  contained  nothing  but 
blank  sheets  of  paper! 


WHEN  the  startled  chief  of  the  U.S. 
submarine  service  recovered  himself 
sufficiently  to  think  with  any  degree  of  co- 
herence, he  examined  the  envelope,  and 
found  that  it  was  identical  in  every  de- 
tail to  the  one  which  had  contained  the 
plans.  He  then  stepped  into  the  hall  and 
summoned  the  two  detectives. 

"Something  very  grave  has  happened," 
he  said  in  the  quiet  tone  that  comes 
natural  to  the  man  of  action  in  moments 
of  great  stress.  "Could  you  pick  up  the 
threads  of  that  little  mix-up  we  had  on 
our  way  home?" 

"I  knew  we  oughtn't  to  have  let  those 
birds  get  away  from  us,"  grumbled 
Rogers.  "I  didn't  like  the  looks  of  it  at  all. 
You  remember  I  said — " 

H  e  stopped 
frozen  by  the 
furious  glance 
that  the  official 
turned  on  him. 
"Do  your  duty 
without  any 
comment!"  or- 
dered Robarts. 

In  a  minute 
Robarts  had  Ad- 
miral Haldenby 
on  the  line  and 
had  communi- 
cated the  news 
to  him.  The  lat- 
ter promised  to 
get  over  at  once 
and  suggested 
that  Praxele  be 
notified.  Accord- 
ingly Robarts 
called  the  New 
Willard  and  lo- 
cated the  in- 
ventor after 
some  trouble, 
owing  to  the 
fact  that  Prax- 
ele had  not  seen 
fit  to  advise 
them  of  his  hav- 
i  n  g  registered 
under  the  name 
of  Ponsonby.  The  description  that 
Robarts  supplied  sufficed  to  locate  him, 
however.  The  personality  of  the  inventor 
was  too  unmistakable  for  escape  from 
recognition  under  any  alias. 

The  two  men  arrived  at  the  house  al- 


most together.  Robarts  told  them,  with 
the  meagre  details  at  his  disposal,  of  the 
loss  of  the  plans.  Praxele  heard  it 
through  with  surprising  calmness;  but 
when  he  spoke  it  was  in  a  voice  ominously 
suppressed  and  the  fire,  which  always 
seemed  smouldering  in  his  deep-sunken 
eyes,  was  playing  in  quick  flashes  on  the 
surface. 

"I  half  expected  this,"  he  said,  as 
though  to  himself.  "I  should  have  been 
warned  when  the  first  news  got  out.  I 
might  have  known  they  would  steal  the 
secret  I  could  have  sold  outside  my  coun- 
try for  a  fortune!" 

Haldenby  and  Robarts  exchanged  a 
glance.  "Mr.  Praxele  does  not  seem  to 
put  much  credence  in  your  story, 
Robarts,"  said  the  former.  "He  thinks 
we  are  trying  to  steal  his  plans!" 

"Think!  I  know!"  exclaimed  the  in- 
ventor, with  concentrated  fury.  "Am  I  so 
dull  of  wit  that  you  thought  I  would  not 
see  through  your  clumsy,  paltry  subter- 
fuge? What  kind  of  men  do  you  have  at 
the  head  of  a  nation's  defence  that  they 
let  themselves  be  robbed  on  the  public 
street  under  the  eyes  of  detectives?  It  is 
too  childish,  too  absurd!  Steal  my  plans, 
honorable  sirs,  but  for  God's  sake  don't 
insult  my  intelligence  by  expecting  me  to 
believe  this  trumped-up  yarn!" 

"You're  right.  It  does  sound  childish," 
said  Robarts,  sternly.  "We  haven't  time 
to  convince  you,  however.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  the  plans  are  gone.  They're 
in  the  hands  of  European  agents  this 
minute  and  we've  got  to  get  them  back! 
Just  forget  your  suspicions  for  a  minute 
and  tell  us  everything  you  know  about 
the  attempts  made  to  steal  the  plans  when 
they  were  in  your  possession.  Come  man, 
quick  about  it!  The  future  of  the  country 
may  depend  on  our  promptness." 

"If  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  farce 
comedy  that  I  give  you  facts  quite  beyond 
the  real  issue,  I  will  carry  out  my  part," 
said  Praxele,  with  elaborate  sarcasm. 
"But  let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  when  I 
leave  this  house,  I  go  at  once  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  with  my  story!" 

The  information  he  was  able  to  give 
with  reference  to  the  two  episodes,  the 
search  of  his  room  at  the  hotel  and  the 
street  attack,  did  not,  after  all,  throw  any 
further  light  on  the  question.  The  men 
who  had  attacked  him  had  been  foreigners 
quite  unmistakably  but  Praxele  was  not 
certain  that  he  would  be  able  to  recognize 
any  of  them  asain,  so  sudden  and  brief 
had  the  fracas  been. 

In  half  an  hour  the  elaborate  machinery 
of  the  federal  secret  service  had  been  put 
in  action.  Passengers  leaving  by  night 
trains  at  all  the  stations  were  examined 
and  cross-questioned.  A  systematic  can- 
vass of  the  hotels  was  begun  and  watches 
were  put  on  all  foreign  embassies.  De- 
tective Rogers  and  his  companion  began 
an  investigation  of  the  events  which  had 
occurred   in   front  of   the  tobacco   store. 

By  noon  of  the  next  day  a  vast  amount 
of  evidence  of  one  kind  and  another  had 
been  collected.  Rogers  had  found  several 
persons  who  witnessed  the  tobacco  store 
incident  and  were  prepared  to  identify 
the  two  strangers  who  had  figured  in  it. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  the  two  individuals  were  foreigners 
but  some  difference  existed  in  the  matter 
Continued  on  Page  86. 


The  Career  of  Haultain:  By  w.  a.  craick 


A  Sketch  of  One  of  the  Most  Striking   Per 
sonalities  of  the  West 


FROM  the 
day  he 
settled  in 
Fort  Macleod, 
thirty  -one 
years  ago,  down  to  the 
time  of  his  elevation  to 
the  bench  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Saskatchewan  in 
1912,  the  career  of  the 
Hon.  F.  G.  W.  Haul- 
tain,  erstwhile  Premier 
of  the  North-West  Ter- 
ritories, has  been  un- 
questionably one  of  the 
most  unusual  in  the  an- 
nals of  Canadian  public 
life.  There  was  some- 
thing anomalous  at  the 
very  outset  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  young  bar- 
rister of  exceptional 
ability  and  obvious  re- 
finement electing  to  set- 
tle in  a  remote  Alberta 
"cow-town"  and  associ- 
ate with  the  rough,  un- 
cultured population  of 
the  place.  There  was  a 
still  greater  anomaly 
apparent  when,  dislik- 
ing political  intrigue  as 
he  did,  he  held  together 
for  nearly  seventeen 
years  a  coalition  Gov- 
ernment, unique  in  the 
history  of  Canada.  Only 
in  the  end  when  he  had 
assumed  the  judicial 
robes  did  he  enter  upon 
a  life  for  which  he  was 
temperamentally  suited, 
withdrawing  himself 
gladly  from  that  politi- 
cal arena  in  which  he 
had  never  been  quite  at 
his  ease. 

Though  he  has  lived  in  Canada  ever  since 
he  was  three  years  of  age,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice betrays  his  English  birth  and  breed- 
ing not  only  in  accent  but  in  manner  and 
action.  Belonging  to  a  family,  whose 
members  have  attained  notable  military 
distinction,  he  has  absorbed  in  his  person 
much  of  the  spirit  and  attitude  towards 
life  of  the  British  army  officer.  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  that  atmosphere  of  personal 
dignity  which  is  a  barrier  to  too  easy 
familiarity.  There  is  a  certain  air  of 
superiority  about  him,  which  in  some 
might  be  offensive,  but  in  him,  by  reason 
of  his  unquestioned  ability,  is  by  no  means 
out  of  place. 

The  Haultains  were  originally  of 
French  extraction,  the  family  holding  es- 
tates in  Northern  France  and  Flanders 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  were  Huguenots,  and  members  of 
the  family  fought  both  by  sea  and  land 
on  behalf  of  the  political  and  religious 
freedom  of  the  Netherlands.  When  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  and  the 
Huguenots  were  dispersed,  the  branch  of 
the  family  from  which  the  Chief  Justice 
is  descended,  fled  to   England,   shorn   of 


F.    W.    G.    Ilaultain,    from    his    latest    photograph. 

property  and  titles,  and  settled  down  as 
plain  country  gentlemen.  Subsequently 
the  name  of  Haultain  has  figured  fre- 
quently in  British  army  lists,  for  the  call- 
ing of  a  soldier  has  been  highly  regarded 
among  the  men  of  the  family. 

Judge  Haultain's  father,  grandfather 
and  great-grandfather  were  army  officers 
and  two  uncles  attained  high  rank  and 
distinction.  One  of  the  latter,  Major- 
General  Francis  Haultain,  commanded  a 
loyal  native  regiment  throughout  the 
Indian  Mutiny  and  afterwards  received  a 
staff  appointment.  The  other,  Lieut.-Col. 
Theodore  Haultain,  settled  in  New  Zea- 
land and  became  Minister  of  Militia  and 
Defence  for  that  colony.  His  father,  the 
late  Lt.-Col.  F.  W.  Haultain,  was  in  early 
life  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  He 
settled  in  Peterborough,  Ontario,  in  1860, 
where  he  became  a  person  of  considerable 
importance  and  was  eventually  appointed 
registrar  of  the  county.  For  two  terms 
he  represented  the  riding  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada.  In  a  certain  sense  he 
was  the  antithesis  of  his  son.  The  latter 
developed  conservative  leanings  and  be- 
came a  supporter  of  the  Anglican  Church. 


The    former 

was  a  radical, 

an  elder  in  the 

P  resbyterian 

Church  and,  if 

certain  accounts  are  to 

be    credited,    a    lay 

preacher    of    no    mean 

ability. 

On  his  mother's  side 
the  Chief  Justice  also 
comes  of  military  stock. 
His  grandfather,  Ma- 
ior-General  Alexander 
Gordon,  was,  as  a  young 
man,  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
who  superintended  the 
construction  of  the 
Rideau  Canal.  A  ma- 
ternal uncle,  who  also 
attained  the  rank  of 
major-general,  served 
in  India  during  the 
Mutiny  and  was  in  the 
force  that  raised  the 
siege  of  Delhi. 

A  classical  education 
was  the  natural  choice 
for  a  youth  bred  as  was 
Fred  Haultain  in  the 
home  of  a  cultured  Eng- 
lish gentleman  and  it 
was  as  a  classical  stu- 
dent that  he  entered 
upon  his  course  at  the 
University  of  Toronto 
in  1876.  Only  those  who 
are  intimate  with  the 
Chief  Justice  know  to 
what  an  extent  the 
classics  have  attracted 
him.  He  knows  many 
of  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  with 
a  thoroughness  that 
would  shame  a  pro- 
fessor and  his  life  and  character  have 
undoubtedly  been  deeply  influenced  by 
classic  philosophy.  It  was  as  a  first-class 
student  in  this  branch  of  higher  learning 
that  he  was  graduated,  a  bachelor  of 
arts,  in  1880. 

WENT  TO  THE  WEST. 

Then  followed  his  legal  training  which 
was  pursued  in  Toronto,  after  which  he 
took  the  unexpected  step  of  carrying  his 
brilliant  scholarship  and  budding  powers 
as  a  lawyer  to  the  far  West.  For  a  man 
of  his  capacity  much  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  career  in  the  East.  But  he 
was  young  and  not  yet  sure  of  himself 
and  it  looked  simpler  to  make  the  great 
adventure  in  a  new  country,  where  oppor- 
tunities were  larger  and  competition  less 
severe.  That  was  in  1884  when  Western 
Canada  was  but  thinly  populated  and  its 
future  greatness  all  undreamt  of.  A  col- 
lege friend,  Charles  McColl,  had  already 
settled  in  Macleod  and  his  offer  of  a 
partnership,  looked  attractive. 

The  newcomer,  albeit  somewhat  of  an 
odd  type  in  that  outpost  of  civilization,  hit 
it  off  well  with  the  people.    The  incon- 
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gruity  of  his  refined  ways,  polished  man- 
ner and  classical  learning,  was  over- 
looked in  a  genuine  admiration  for  his 
quick  wit,  brilliant  speech  and  legal 
ability.  Even  to-day  old-timers  refer  with 
pleasure  to  the  very  high  opinion  in  which 
Fred  Haultain  was  held  in  those  early 
days  in  Fort  Macleod  and  the  surrounding 
district.  That  he  was  no  prig  or  paragon 
of  conventionality  went  far  to  ingratiate 
him  with  a  population  whose  style  of  liv- 
ing and  ways  of  thinking  were  broader 
than  those  of  most  Easterners  of  that 
period. 

When  the  young  lawyer  settled  in  the 
Western  town,  the  section  of  the  North- 
west Territories  of  which  it  was  the  cen- 
tre was  represented  in  the  Legislative 
Council,  a  body  only  partially  elective  at 
the  time,  by  no  less  a  personage  than  an 
Irish  peer  of  the  name  of  Lord  Boyle.  In 
1887  this  gentleman  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  Council  and  returned  to  the  Emerald 
Isle.  The  vacany  thus  created  had  to  be 
filled  and  the  electors  promptly  decided 
that  Fred  Haultain,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  would  make  an  ideal  representa- 
tive. He  agreed  to  stand  and  was  in  due 
course  elected  by  acclamation,  thus  be- 
ginning an  association  with  the  public 
affairs  of  the  Territories,  which  was  to 
last  without  a  break  for  a  quarter- 
century. 

STEPS  INTO  LEADERSHIP. 

That  the  member  from  Macleod  stepped 
immediately  and  almost  naturally  into  the 
leadership  of  the  Council  is  a  circum- 
stance that  needs  no  explanation,  when 
the  strength  of  his  personality  is  under- 
stood. He  did  not  crave  distinction.  He 
did  not  seek  power.  These  things  were 
thrust  upon  him  by  colleagues  who  shrank 
from  ineasuring  their  strength  against 
his.  His  advent  was  immediately  recog- 
nized as  being  that  of  a  superior  person- 
age and  in  a  moment  the  way  was  cleared 
for  him  to  step  to  the  front. 

The  year  following 
his  first  election,  a  new 
constitution  was  given 
to  the  Territories.  In- 
stead of  a  Legislative 
Council  there  was  to  be 
a  Legislative  Assembly, 
from  the  membership  of 
which  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  directed 
to  select  a  board  of  four 
to  advise  him  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Haultain 
was  returned  to  the 
new  house  by  acclama- 
tion and  among  his 
twenty-one  elected  col- 
leagues were  Frank 
Oliver,  who  was  one  of 
the  members  from  Ed- 
monton; Dr.  R.  G. 
Brett,  now  of  Banff, 
prospective  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Alberta ; 
Hugh  St.  Quentin  Cay- 
ley,  of  Calgary,  a  man 
destined  to  cause  the 
future  Premier  some 
uneasy  moments,  and 
James  Clinkskill,  then  a 


Battleford  merchant,  but  now  an  old  and 
respected  resident  of  Saskatoon. 

Though  he  was  not  nominally  known  as 
Premier  until  1897,  when  further  changes 
were  made  in  the  Act  governing  the  Ter- 
ritories, Mr.  Haultain  was  first  member 
of  the  advisory  board  and  later  as  first 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  was 
virtually  entitled  to  this  designation. 
During  this  period  two  events  occurred 
which,  had  they  taken  place  in  a  larger 
arena,  would  have  occasioned  tremendous 
excitement.  As  it  is  they  were  sufficiently 
sensational  in  character  to  give  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territories  some  thrilling  mo- 
ments. They  are  both  quite  unique  in 
recent  Canadian  political  history. 

The  Macleod  lavsryer  was  selected  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  Royal  as  senior 
member  of  the  first  advisory  board  in  No- 
vember, 1888.  No  other  course  was  open  to 
the  Governor.  Mr.  Haultain  was  the  na- 
tural leader  of  the  House  and  at  the  time 
he  had  the  undoubted  support  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  members.  However,  he 
had  not  been  long  in  this  position  when  he 
became  aware  to  his  indignation  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  was  not  giving  the 
board  that  consideration  which  was  its 
due.  In  a  word  he  was  not  acting  on  the 
board's  advice  in  administering  the  fin- 
ances of  the  Territories.  Though  the 
country  had  not  been  accorded  a  full 
measure  of  responsible  government,  the 
Premier  and  his  colleagues  were  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  in  money  matters  at 
least  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed 
through  them,  should  be  paramount. 

FRICTION  WITH  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Friction  naturally  developed  between 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Royal  and  the  leader  of  the 
advisory  board.  The  latter  argued  vainly 
that  the  Governor  had  no  right  to  spend 
money  without  the  sanction  of  the  board. 
The  former  replied  by  maintaining  that 
he  was  responsible  to  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment alone  and  that  in  the  case  of 
moneys  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons 


Where  Mr.   Haultain  lived  In  Reglna  in  the  early  days. 

at  the  right. 


to  the  Government  of  the  Territories  he 

was  accountable  solely  to  the  Ministry  at 
Ottawa.  It  was  a  pretty  quarrel  with 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  but 
Mr.  Haultain  stood  firmly  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  responsible  government  and  was 
backed  in  his  views  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority of  the  Assembly. 

The  session  of  1889  was  a  memorable 
and  exciting  one.  Balked  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  recognition  from  the  Governor, 
the  members  of  the  advisory  board  re- 
signed early  in  the  day.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  four  complacent  gentlemen, 
headed  by  Dr.  Brett,  who  were  apparent- 
ly ready  enough  to  fall  in  with  the  views 
expressed  by  Government  House.  Indeed, 
in  announcing  his  acceptance  of  oflRce,  the 
member  from  Red  Deer,  indicated  that 
this  was  his  opinion  on  the  point  at  issue. 

THE   ASSEMBLY   DEADLOCKED. 

Then  the  fun  began.  ^A  motion  to  the 
effect  that  the  position  assumed  by  the 
advisory  board  as  set  out  in  the  statement 
of  their  leader  was  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  assembly  was  carried  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  Dr.  Brett,  perceiving 
that  the  House  was  against  him,  wrote 
immediately  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
tendering  his  resignation.  This  was  re- 
fused on  the  ground  that  the  advisory 
board  did  not  require  the  sanction  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  doctor  was  retained 
in  office. 

The  fight  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment continued.  Within  two  days,  Mr. 
Haultain  was  able  to  introduce  a  motion 
refusing  any  further  supply  until  the 
House  had  been  given  a  full  account  of 
the  supply  voted  the  previous  year.  The 
motion  was  debated  long  and  heatedly,  the 
wordy  conflict  lasting  until  after  midnight 
on  November  14th.  A  vote  was  then 
taken  and  the  ex-Premier's  resolution 
carried  amid  tumultuous  applause.  Dr. 
Brett  made  a  final  attempt  to  move  the 
House  into  supply  but  failed  and  at  the 
next  sitting  of  the  As- 
s  e  m  b  1  y  a  strongly- 
worded  motion  was  put 
through  requesting  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  to 
accept  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Brett  and  his  col- 
leagues forthwith. 

Though  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  board  was 
formally  accepted  by 
the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor the  following  day, 
he  did  not  proceed  to 
name  a  new  board 
which  would  enjoy  the 
support  of  the  House  at 
once.  To  do  so  would 
have  been  to  restore  the 
champion  of  responsible 
government  to  his  old 
post,  necessitating 
thereby  a  surrender  to 
his  demands.  Instead, 
Governor  Royal  pro- 
rogued the  House,  vir- 
tually continuing  in 
office  a  Premier  who  did 
not  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Assembly. 
This    state    of    affairs. 


He  Is  seen  seated 
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unique  in  Canadian  history,  lasted  dur- 
ing the  following  session.  It  was  tolerated 
simply  because  Mr.  Haultain  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  made  such  strong  representa- 
tions to  Ottawa  that  a  drastic  change  in 
the  Act  governing  the  Territories  was 
promised  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 

A  territorial  election  under  the  revised 
Act  was  held  in  October,  1891  and  the 
House  met  the  following  December.  In 
his  speech  from  the  throne  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor announced  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  had  at  last  vested  full 
control  of  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  in 
the  Assembly.  He  later  intimated  that  he 
would  not  appoint  an  advisory  council  un- 
less the  House  itself  deemed  such  action 
expedient,  thereby  leaving  it  to  the  mem- 
bers to  decide  for  themselves  '-"—  they 
would  be  led. 

VICTORY  FOR  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

The  decision  of  the  assembly  was  that, 
instead  of  having  the  Governor  name  an 
advisory  board,  they  would  prefer  to  ap- 
point an  executive  committee,  which 
would  serve  him  in  the  same  capacity  as 
the  old  board.  This  step  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Governor  and  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Haultain,  Neff,  Tweed  and 
Clinkskill  was  duly  drafted,  with  Mr. 
Haultain  as  senior  member.  These  men 
virtually  formed  the  cabinet.  With  their 
appointment  the  first  exciting  incident  in 
the  premier's  career  as  a  public  man  was 
brought  to  a  close.  He  had  won  a  strik- 
ing victory  in  the  cause  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. 

Hardly  had  the  turmoil  of  this  struggle 
died  away  than  the  peace  of  the  Assembly 
was  broken  by  an  even  more  exciting  train 
of  events.  The  old  opposition  party,  of 
which  Dr.  Brett  had  been  the  leader,  still 
existed  and  by  degrees  gained  in  power. 
The  premier  was  not  a  man  to  conciliate 
his  opponents  and  his  sarcastic  treatment 
of  their  aims  and  ambitions  made  them 
all  the  more  eager  to  compass  his  over- 
throw. Had  he  contented  himself  simply 
with  criticism  of  the  opposition,  all  might 
have  been  well,  but  he  occasionally  in- 
dulged in  a  little  mild  sarcasm  at  the  ex- 
pense of  certain  of  his  own  followers  and 
this  rankled.  The  outcome  was  that  one 
supporter  after  another  seceded  to  the 
forces  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  dying  hours  of  the  first  session, 
a  crisis  was  reached.  Mr.  Clinkskill,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, resigned  because  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  a  question  of  educational 
policy,  and  the  House  was  prorogued 
with  both  parties  evenly  balanced.  It 
had  been  the  understanding  that  each 
of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Terri- 
tories should  have  a  representative  on  the 
committee.  Mr.  Clinkskill  had  been  the 
spokesman  for  Saskatchewan.  On  his 
resignation  the  Premier  offered  the  posi- 
tion to  the  only  other  supporter  of  his 
government  from  that  district.  The  offer 
was  declined  and,  there  being  no  one  else 
available,  Mr.  Haultain  had  to  have  re- 
course to  a  member  from  some  other  dis- 
trict. His  choice  fell  on  a  man  called 
Betts  from  Alberta,  who,  while  actually 
an  opposition  member,  was  yet  a  person 
of  considerable  ability.    Mr.  Betts  agreed 


to  hold  office  while  Mr.  Haultain  was  ab- 
sent in  the  East. 

The  House  reassembled  in  August, 
1892.  There  was  every  indication  that  a 
lively  time  was  in  prospect,  but  just  how 
events  would  shape  themselves  remained 
in  doubt.  The  Assembly  was  not  divided 
on  party  lines.  Members  were  either  pro 
or  anti-Haultain  men,  and  until  a  vote 
was  called,  the  public  could  not  tell  just 
how  the  two  divisions  would  line  up.  For- 
tunately they  were  not  left  long  in  doubt. 
The  Assembly  Chamber  was  crowded  to 
suffocation  when  on  August  24,  the 
Premier  moved  that  the  House  go  into 
supply.  He  was  promptly  followed  by 
Mr.  Betts  who  moved  in  amendment  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  based  on  the 
alleged  unfair  treatment  accorded  the 
District  of  Saskatchewan  by  the  executive 
committee,  certainly  a  very  flimsy  pre- 
text for  upsetting  a  government. 

DEFEATED  BY  ONE. 

The  amendment  was  debated  for  many 
hours,  Premier  Haultain  defending  him- 
self in  a  speech  that  as  far  exceeded  in 
brilliance  and  effectiveness  the  onslaughts 
of  his  opponents,  as  day  surpasses  night. 
Unfortunately  no  amount  of  arg^inient 
could  stir  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
conspired  to  turn  him  out.  When  the 
vote  was  finally  taken  the  Haultain  gov- 
ernment went  down  to  defeat  before  an 
adverse  majority  of  one.  The  next  morn- 
ing Mr.  Haultain  transmitted  his  resig:na- 
tion  to  the  Governor  for  the  second  and 
final  time. 

The  new  administration  with  Hugh  St. 
Quentin  Cayley  of  Calgary,  as  premier, 
was  announced  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  of  the  vic- 
tors. They  had  won  a  triumph.  They 
had  driven  from  power  the  strongest  man 
in  the  Territories  and  revenge  on  his 
superior  manners  and  sarcastic  tongue 
was  sweet.  But,  alas,  their  jubilation  was 
destined  to  be  short-lived.  The  very  next 
day,  with  an  adroitness  that  commands 
admiration,  the  defeated  party  reasserted 
itself  and  that  in  a  dramatic  way  that  has 
seen  few  parallels  in  Canadian  public 
life. 

Hardly  had  the  House  assembled  than 
a  most  unusual  incident  occurred.  The 
Speaker,  Mr.  Ross  (now  Senator  Ross  of 
Moose  Jaw)  called  the  Deputy  Speaker 
to  the  Chair  and  stepped  to  the  floor  of 
the  Chamber.  In  a  few  words  he  ex- 
plained why  he  was  unable  any  longer  to 
retain  the  Speakership,  tendered  his 
resignation  of  the  office,  and  resumed  his 
place  as  an  ordinary  member.  Mr.  Suther- 
land, his  deputy,  following  his  example, 
stepped  down  from  the  dais  and,  address- 
ing the  Clerk  of  the  House,  gave  in  his 
resignation  also.  Members  of  the  House 
and  onlookers,  watched  these  proceedings 
in  open-mouthed  astonishment.  The  new 
premier  was  dismayed.  Such  a  contin- 
gency had  not  been  expected.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Speaker,  a  Haultain  man,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  meant  that  his  ma- 
jority of  one  had  disappeared. 

An  attempt  was  made  the  following 
day  to  recover  lost  ground.  By  naming 
Sutherland,  speaker,  Mr.  Cayley  hoped 
to  weaken  the  Haultain  forces.     Suther- 


land had  been  a  supporter  of  the  old  ad- 
ministration, but  he  might  prove  suffici- 
ently eager  to  attain  to  the  dignity  of  the 
speakership  to  refrain  from  voting 
against  himself.  To  the  disgust  of  the 
Cayleyites,  however,  their  nominee  re- 
mained loyal  to  his  chief  and  voted 
against  himself.  The  Clerk  declared  "No 
election"  and  the  members  dispersed. 
Next  day  the  Lieutenant-Governor  pro- 
rogued the  House. 

POPULAR  INDIGNATION  AGAINST  GOVERNOR. 

There  was  a  general  outburst  of  indig- 
nation all  over  Canada  at  the  action  of 
Governor  Royal.  He  was  for  the  second 
time  brazenly  retaining  in  power  a  gov- 
ernment which  did  not  enjoy  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly.  That  he  should  have  dissolved 
instead  of  proroguing  the  House  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  press  of  Canada. 
It  was  certainly  for  the  people  and  not 
for  him  to  decide  which  man  should  be 
the  premier.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Haultain 
faced  the  situation  with  dignity  and  im- 
perturbability, only  awaiting  a  further 
opportunity  to  strike  on  the  side  of  con- 
stitutional government. 

It  was  providence  that  intervened  to 
break  the  deadlock.  A  few  weeks  after 
the  close  of  the  session,  death  removed 
Mr.  Reaman,  a  member  of  the  Cayley 
committee.  The  vacancy  caused  by  his 
demise  had  of  necessity  to  be  filled  and  an 
election  was  held.  There  was  a  straight 
fight  between  a  Haultain  and  a  Cayley 
candidate,  in  which  both  leaders  partici- 
pated. Victory  rested  with  the  Haultain 
man,  thereby  giving  the  former  premier 
a  majority  of  two  in  the  Assembly.  When 
the  House  met  again  in  December,  Mr. 
Cayley  resigned,  Mr.  Ross  resumed  the 
speaker's  chair,  Mr.  Haultain  stepped 
back  into  power  and  things  were  restored 
to  the  condition  in  which  they  had  stood 
before  the  trouble  began. 

THE  ADROITNESS  OF  BENNETT. 

Having  weathered  these  two  storms, 
the  Premier  was  now  firmly  entrenched 
in  office  and  for  six  years  at  least  no 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  oust  him 
from  his  position  of  leadership.  Then  in 
1898  R.  B.  Bennett  arrived  on  the  scene 
from  Calgary  bringing  with  him  a  repu- 
tation for  political  acumen  and  oratorical 
ability  that  many  believed  would  place  the 
Premier  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  At 
the  very  outset  the  new  opposition  leader 
gave  evidence  of  his  adroitness.  The  cus- 
tomary debate  on  the  address  in  reply  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne  was  dragging 
along  and  nearing  its  conclusion.  Its 
course  was  interrupted  one  afternoon 
when  the  House  rose  to  attend  a  recep- 
tion at  Government  House,  the  plan  be- 
ing to  resume  the  debate  in  the  evening. 
Most  of  the  members  went  to  the  guber- 
natorial function  including  the  young 
representative  from  Calgary.  The  latter 
very  skilfullly  dropped  a  hint  to  one  or 
two  Haultain  men  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  tired  and  didn't  think  he  would  turn 
up  at  the  House  that  night.  Of  course, 
this  information,  as  intended,  reached  the 
Premier. 

Continued  on  Page  72. 


The  Girl  and  the  Photograph 


By      L.     M.      MONTGOMERY 


Illustrated 


WHEN  I 
heard 
that 
Peter  Austin 
was  in  Van- 
couver I  hunted  him  up.  I 
had  met  Peter  ten. years 
before  when  I  had  gone 
East  to  visit  my  father's 
people,  and  had  spent  a 
few  weeks  vrith  an  uncle  in 
Croyden.  The  Austins 
lived  across  the  street  from 
Uncle  Tom,  and  Peter  and 
I  had  struck  up  a  friend- 
ship, although  he  was  a 
hobbledehoy  of  awkward 
sixteen  and  I,  at  twenty- 
two,  was  older  and  wiser 
and  more  dignified  than 
I've  ever  been  since  or  ever 
expect  to  be  again.  Peter 
was  a  jolly,  little,  round, 
freckled  chap.  He  was  all 
right  when  no  girls  were 
around;  when  they  were 
he  retired  within  himself 
like  a  misanthropic  oyster, 
and  was  about  as  interest- 
ing. This  was  the  one 
point  upon  which  we  al- 
ways disagreed.  Peter 
couldn't  endure  girls;  I 
was  devoted  to  them  by  the 
wholesale.  The  Croyden 
girls  were  pretty  and 
vivacious.  I  had  a  score  of 
flirtations  during  my  brief 
sojourn  among  them. 

But  when  I  went  away 
the  face  I  carried  in  my 
memory  was  not  that  of 
any  girl  with  whom  I  had 
walked  and  driven  and 
played  the  game  of  hearts. 


It  was  ten  years  ago,  but 
I  had  never  been  quite  able 
to  forget  that  girl's  face. 
Yet  I  had  seen  it  but  once 
and  then  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  had  gone  for  a 
solitary  ramble  in  the  woods  over  the 
river,  and,  in  a  lonely  little  valley  dim 
with  pines,  where  I  thought  myself  alone, 
I  had  come  suddenly  upon  her,  standing 
ankle-deep  in  fern  on  the  bank  of  a  brook, 
the  late  evening  sunshine  falling  yellowly 
on  her  uncovered  dark  hair.  She  was  very 
young — not  more  than  sixteen;  yet  the 
face  and  eyes  were  already  those  of  a 
woman.  Such  a  face!  Beautiful?  Yes, 
but  I  thought  of  that  afterward,  when 
I  was  alone.  With  that  face  before  my 
eyes  I  thought  only  of  its  purity  and 
sweetness,  of  the  lovely  soul  and  rich  mind 
looking  out  of  the  great,  grayish-blue 
eyes  which,  in  the  dimness  of  the  pine 
shadows,  looked  almost  black.  There  was 
something  in  the  face  of  that  child-woman 
I  had  never  seen  before  and  was  destined 
never  to  see  again  in  any  other  face. 
Careless  boy  though  I  was,  it  stirred  me 
to  the  deeps.  I  felt  that  she  must  have 
been  waiting  forever  in  that  pine  valley 


b  y 


MARY 


V. 


HUNTER 


It  is  ;i  piquamt  oxipei-ieuce  .to  find  yourself  awaiting  an  intro- 
(Uictinn  tf>  a  ^Irl  to  whom  you  are  virtually  engaged.  "Dorotliy, 
dear,"  said  Edna,  ''this  is  my  cowsin,  Mr.  Curtis,  from  Vancouver." 


for  me,  and  that,  in  finding  her,  I  had 
found  all  of  good  that  life  could  offer  me. 

I  would  have  spoken  to  her,  but  before 
I  could  shape  my  greeting  into  words  that 
should  not  seem  rude  or  presumptuous, 
she  had  turned  and  gone,  stepping  lightly 
across  the  brook  and  vanishing  in  the 
maple  copse  beyond.  For  no  more  than 
ten  seconds  had  I  gazed  into  her  face  and 
the  soul  of  her,  the  real  woman  behind  the 
fair  outwardness,  had  looked  back  into 
my  eyes;  but  I  had  never  been  able  to 
forget  it. 

When  I  returned  home  I  questioned  my 
cousins  diplomatically  as  to  who  she  might 
be.  I  felt  strangely  reluctant  to  do  so — 
it  seemed  in  some  way  sacrilege ;  yet  only 
by  so  doing  could  I  hope  to  discover  her. 
They  could  tell  me  nothing;  nor  did  I 
meet  her  again  during  the  remainder  of 
my  stay  in  Croyden,  although  I  never 
went  anywhere  without  looking  for  her, 
and  haunted  the  pine  valley  daily  in  the 


hope  of  seeing 
her  again.  My 
d  i  s  a  p  point- 
ment  was  so 
bitter  that  I 
laughed  at  myself. 

I  thought  I  was  a  fool  to 
feel  thus  about  a  girl  I 
had  met  for  a  moment  in  a 
chance  ramble  —  a  mere 
child  at  that,  with  her  hair 
still  hanging  in  its  long, 
glossy,  schoolgirl  braid. 
But  when  I  remembered 
her  eyes,  my  wisdom  for- 
gave me. 

Well,  that  was  ten  years 
ago;  in  those  ten  years  the 
memory  had,  I  must  con- 
fess, grown  dimmer.  In 
our  busy  Western  life  a 
man  had  not  much  time  for 
sentimental  recollections. 
Yet  I  had  never  been  able 
to  care  for  another  woman. 
I  wanted  to;  I  wanted  to 
marry  and  settle  down.  I 
had  come  to  the  time  of  life 
when  a  man  wearies  of 
drifting,  and  begins  to 
hanker  for  a  calm  anchor- 
age in  some  snug  haven  of 
his  own.  But,  somehow,  I 
shirked  the  matter.  It 
seemed  rather  easier  to  let 
things  slide. 

At  this  stage  Peter  came 
West.  He  was  something 
in  a  bank,  and  was  as 
round  and  jolly  as  ever; 
but  he  had  evidently 
changed  his  attitude  to- 
wards girls,  for  his  rooms 
were  full  of  their  photos. 
They  were  stuck  around 
everywhere  and  they  were 
all  pretty.  Either  Peter 
had  excellent  taste,  or  the 
Croyden  photographers 
knew  how  to  flatter.  But 
there  was  one  on  the  man- 
tel which  attracted  my  attention  espe- 
cially. If  the  photo  were  to  be  trusted 
the  girl  was  quite  the  prettiest  I  had 
ever  seen. 

"Peter,  what  pretty  girl's  picture  is 
this  on  your  mantel?"  I  called  out  to  Peter, 
who  was  in  his  bedroom,  donning  even- 
ing dress  for  some  function. 

"That's  my  cousin,  Marian  Lindsay," 
he  answered.  "She  is  rather  nice-looking, 
isn't  she.  Lives  in  Croyden  now — used  to 
live  up  the  river  at  Chiselhurst.  Didn't 
you  ever  chance  across  her  when  you  were 
in  Croyden?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "If  I  had  I  wouldn't  have 
forgotten  her  face." 

"Well,  she'd  be  only  a  kid  then,  of 
course.  She's  twenty-six  now.  Marian  is 
a  mighty  nice  girl,  but  she's  bound  to  be 
an  old  maid.  She's  got  notions — ideals, 
she  calls  'em.  All  the  Croyden  fellows 
have  been  in  love  with  her  at  one  time  or 
another  but  they  might  as  well  have  made 
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up  to  a  statue.  Marian  really  hasn't  a 
spark  of  feeling  in  her.  Her  looks  are  the 
best  part  of  her,  although  she's  con- 
foundedly clever." 

Peter  spoke  rather  squifRly.  I  sus- 
pected that  he  had  been  one  of  the  smit- 
ten swains  himself.  I  looked  at  the  photo 
for  a  few  minutes  longer,  admiring  it 
more  every  minute  and,  when  I  heard 
Peter  coming  out  I  did  an  unjustifiable 
thing — I  took  that  photo  and  put  it  in 
my  pocket. 

I  expected  Peter  would  make  a  fuss 
when  he  missed  it;  but  that  very  night 
the  house  in  which  he  lived  was  burned 
to  the  ground.  Peter  escaped  with  the 
most  important  of  his  goods  and  chattels, 
but  all  the  counterfeit  presentments  of 
his  dear  divinities  went  up  in  smoke.  If 
he  ever  thought  particularly  of  Marian 
Lindsay's  photograph  he  must  have  sup- 
posed that  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  others. 

As  for  me,  I  propped  my  ill-gotten 
treasure  up  on  my  mantel  and  worshipped 
it  for  a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
I  went  boldly  to  Peter  and  told  him  I 
wanted  him  to  introduce  me  by  letter  to 
his  dear  cousin  and  ask  her  to  agree  to  a 
friendly  correspondence  with  me. 

Oddly  enough,  I  did  not  do  this  without 
some  reluctance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  was  as  much  in  love  with  Marian  Lind- 
say as  it  was  possible  to  be  through  the 
medium  of  a  picture.  I  thought  of  the 
girl  I  had  seen  in  the  pine  wood  and  felt 
an  inward  shrinking  from  a  step  that 
might  divide  me  from  her  forever.  But 
I  rated  myself  for  this  nonsense.  It  was 
in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  I 
should  ever  meet  the  girl  of  the  pines 
again.  If  she  were  still  living  she  was 
probably  some  other  man's  wife.  I  would 
think  no  more  about  it. 

Peter 
w  h  i  s  tl ed 
when  he 
heard  what 
I  had  to  say. 

"Of  course 
I'll  do  it,  old 
m  a  n,"  h  e 
said  oblig- 
ingly. "But 
I  warn  you 
I  don't  think 
it  will  be 
much  use. 
Marian 
isn't  the 
sort  of  girl 
to  open  up  a 
correspon- 
dence i  n 
such  a  fash- 
ion. How- 
ever, I'll  do 
the  best  I 
can  for 
you." 

"Do.  Tell 
her  I'm  a 
respectable 
fellow  with 
n  o  violent 
bad  habits 
and  all  that. 
I'm  in  earn- 
est, Peter.  I 
want     to 


make  that  girl's  acquaintaince  and  this 
seems  the  only  way  at  present.  I  can't 
get  off  just  now  for  a  trip  East.  Explain 
all  this,  and  use  your  cousinly  influence  in 
my  behalf  if  you  possess  any." 

Peter  grinned. 

"It's  not  the  most  graceful  job  in  the 
world  you  are  putting  on  me,  Curtis,"  he 
said.  "I  don't  mind  owning  up  now  that 
I  was  pretty  far  gone  on  Marian  myself 
two  years  ago.  It's  all  over  now,  but  it 
was  bad  while  it  lasted.  Perhaps  Marian 
will  consider  your  request  more  favorably 
if  I  put  it  in  the  light  of  a  favor  to  my- 
self. She  must  feel  that  she  owes  me 
something  for  wrecking  my  life." 

Peter  grinned  again  and  looked  at  the 
one  photo  he  had  contrived  to  rescue  from 
the  fire.  It  was  a  pretty,  snub-nosed  little 
girl.  She  would  never  have  consoled  me 
for  the  loss  of  Marian  Lindsay;  but  every 
man  to  his  taste. 

In  due  time  Peter  sought  me  out  to  give 
me  his  cousin's  answer. 

"Congratulations,  Curtis.  You've  out- 
Caesared  Caesar.  You've  conquered  with- 
out even  going  and  seeing.  Marian  agrees 
to  a  friendly  correspondence  with  you.  I 
am  amazed,  I  admit — even  though  I  did 
paint  you  up  as  a  sort  of  Sir  Galahad  and 
Lancelot  combined.  I'm  not  used  to  seeing 
proud  Marian  do  stunts  like  that,  and  it 
rather  takes  my  breath." 

I  wrote  to  Marian  Lindsay  after  one 
farewell  dream  of  the  girl  under  the  pines. 
When  Marian's  letters  began  to  come 
regularly  I  forgot  the  other  one  alto- 
gether. 

Such  letters — such  witty,  sparkling, 
clever,  womanly,  delightful  letters!  They 
completed  the  conquest  her  picture  had  be- 
gun. Before  we  had  corresponded  six 
months  I  was  besottedly  in  love  with  this 


I    took    an    unsteady    step 
forwaid.  "Marian?"  1  said. 


woman  whom  I  had  never  seen.  Finally,  I 
wrote  and  told  her  so ;  and  I  asked  her  to 
be  my  wife. 

A  fortnight  later  her  answer  came.  She 
said  frankly  that  she  believed  she  had 
learned  to  care  for  me  during  our  corre- 
spondence, but  that  she  thought  we  should 
meet  in  person  before  coming  to  any 
definite  understanding.  Could  I  not  ar- 
range to  visit  Croyden  in  the  summer? 
Until  then  we  would  better  continue  on 
our  present  footing. 

I  agreed  to  this,  but  I  considered  my- 
self practically  engaged,  with  the  per- 
sonal meeting  merely  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sop  to  the  Cerberus  of  conventionality.  I 
permitted  myself  to  use  a  decidedly  lover- 
like  tone  in  my  letters  henceforth,  and  I 
hailed  it  as  a  favorable  omen  that  I  was 
not  rebuked  for  this,  although  Marian's 
own  letters  still  retained  their  pleasant, 
simple  friendliness. 

Peter  had  at  first  tormented  me  merci- 
lessly about  the  affair,  but  when  he  saw 
I  did  not  like  his  chaff  he  stopped  it.  Peter 
was  always  a  good  fellow.  He  realized 
that  I  regarded  the  matter  seriously,  and 
he  saw  me  off  when  I  left  for  the  East 
with  a  grin  tempered  by  honest  sympathy 
and  understanding. 

"Good  luck  to  you,"  he  said.  "If  you 
win  Marian  Lindsay  you'll  win  a  pearl 
among  women.  I  haven't  been  able  to 
grasp  her  taking  to  you  in  this  fashion, 
though.  It's  so  unlike  Marian.  But,  since 
she  undoubtedly  has,  you  are  a  lucky 
man." 

I  arrived  in  Croyden  at  dusk  and  went 
to  Uncle  Tom's.  There  I  found  them  busy 
with  preparations  for  a  party  to  be  given 
that  night  in  honor  of  a  girl  friend  who 
was  visiting  my  cousin  Edna.  I  was 
secretly  annoyed,  for  I  wanted  to  hasten 

at  once  to 
Marian.  But 
I  couldn't 
decently  get 
!      1  away;     and 

o  n  second 
thoughts  I 
was  c  o  n- 
soled  by  the 
r  e  flection 
that  she 
would  prob- 
ably come 
to  the  par- 
ty. I  knew 
she  belonged 
to  the  same 
social  set  as 
Uncle  Tom's 
girls.  I 
should,  how- 
ever, have 
'  preferred 
our  meeting 
to  be  under 
d  i  ff  e  ren  t 
c  i  r  c  u  m- 
stances. 

From  my 
stand  be- 
hind  the 
palms  in  a 
corner  I 
eagerly 
scanned  the 
guests    as 
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they  arrived.  Suddenly  my  heart  gave  a 
bound.  Marian  Lindsay  had  just  come  in. 
I  recognized  her  at  once  from  her 
photograph.  It  had  not  flattered  her  in 
the  least;  indeed,  it  had  not  done  her  jus- 
tice, for  her  exquisite  coloring  of  hair  and 
complexion  were  quite  lost  in  it.  She  was, 
moreover,  gowned  with  a  taste  and  smart- 
ness eminently  admirable  in  the  future 
Mrs.  Eric  Curtis.  I  felt  a  thrill  of  pro- 
prietary pride  as  I  stepped  out  from  be- 
hind the  palms.  She  was  talking  to  Aunt 
Grace  but  her  eyes  fell  on  me.  I  expected 
a  little  start  of  recognition,  for  I  had  sent 
her  an  excellent  photograph  of  myself, 
but  her  gaze  was  one  of  blankest  un- 
consciousness. 

I  felt  something  like  disappointment  at 
her  non-recognition,  but  I  consoled  my- 
self by  the  reflection  that  people  often 
fail  to  recognize  other  people  whom  they 
have  seen  only  in  photograph,  no  matter 
how  good  the  likeness  may  be.  I  waylaid 
Edna,  who  was  passing  at  that  time,  and 
said: 

"Edna,  I  want  you  to  introduce  me  to 
the  girl  who  is  talking  to  your  mother." 
Edna  laughed. 

"So  you  have  succumbed  at  first  sight 
to  our  Croyden  beauty?  Of  course  I'll 
introduce  you,  but  I  warn  you  beforehand 
that  she  is  the  most  incorrigible  flirt  in 
Croyden  or  out  of  it.    So  take  care." 

It  jarred  on  me  to  hear  Marian  called 
a  flirt.  It  seemed  so  out  of  keeping  with 
her  letters  and  the  womanly  delicacy  and 
fineness  revealed  in  them.  But  I  reflected 
that  women  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  for- 
give another  woman  who  absorbs  more 
than  her  share  of  lovers,  and  generally 
take  their  revenge  by  dubbing  her  a  flirt, 
whether  she  deserves  the  name  or  not. 

We  had  crossed  the  room  during  this 
reflection.  Marian  turned  and  stood  be- 
fore us,  smiling  at  Edna,  but  evincing  no 
recognition  whatever  of  myself.  It  is  a 
piquant  experience  to  find  yourself  await- 
ing an  introduction  to  a  girl  to  whom  you 
are  virtually  engaged. 

"Dorothy  dear,"  said  Edna,  "this  is  my 
cousin,  Mr.  Curtis,  from  Vancouver. 
Eric,  this  is  Miss  Armstrong." 

I  suppose  I  bowed.  Habit  carries  lis 
mechanically  through  many  impossible 
situations.  I  don't  know  what  I  looked 
like,  or  what  I  said,  if  I  said  anything.  I 
don't  suppose  I  betrayed  my  dire  con- 
fusion, for  Edna  went  off  unconcernedly 
without  another  glance  at  me. 

Dorothy  Armstrong!  Gracious  powers 
— who — where — why?  If  this  girl  was 
Dorothy  Armstrong  who  was  Marian 
Lindsay?  To  whom  was  I  engaged?  There 
was  some  awful  mistake  somewhere,  for  it 
could  not  be  possible  that  there  were  two 
girls  in  Croyden  who  looked  exactly  like 
the  photograph  reposing  in  my  valise  at 
that  very  moment.  I  stammered  like  a 
schoolboy. 

"I- — oh — I — your  face  seems  familiar  to 
me,  Miss  Armstrong.  I — I — think  I  must 
have  seen  your  photograph  somewhere." 
"Probably  in  Peter  Austin's  collection," 
smiled  Miss  Armstrong.  "He  had  one  of 
mine  before  he  was  burned  out.  How  is 
he?" 

"Peter?  Oh,  he's  well,"  I  replied  vague- 
ly. I  was  thinking  a  hundred  words  to  a 
second,  but  my  thoughts  arrived  nowhere. 
I  was  staring  at  Miss  Armstrong  like  a 


man  bewitched.  She  must  have  thought 
me  a  veritable  booby.  "Oh,  by  the  way — 
can  you  tell  me — do  you  know  a  Miss 
Lindsay  in  Croyden?" 

Miss  Armstrong  looked  surprised  and  a 
little  bored.   Evidently  she  was  not  used 
to  having  newly  introduced  young  men  in- 
quiring about  another  girl. 
"Marian  Lindsay?  Oh,  yes." 
"Is  she  here  to-night?"  I  said. 
"No,   Marian   is   not   going  to   parties 
just  now,  owing  to  the  recent  death  of  her 
aunt,  who  lived  with  them." 

"Does  she — oh — does  she  look  like  you 
at  all?"  I  inquired  idiotically. 

Amusement  glimmered  out  over  Miss 
Armstrong's  boredom.  She  probably  con- 
cluded that  I  was  some  harmless  lunatic. 
"Like  me?  Not  at  all.  There  couldn't 
be  two  people  more  dissimilar.  Marian  is 
quite  dark.  I  am  fair.  And  our  features 
are  altogether  unlike.  Good-evening, 
Jack.  Yes,  I  believe  I  did  promise  you 
this  dance." 

She  bowed  to  me  and  skimmed  away 
with  Jack.  I  saw  Aunt  Grace  bearing 
down  upon  me  and  fled  incontinently.  In 
my  own  room  I  flung  myself  on  a  chair 
and  tried  to  think  the  matter  out.  Where 
did  the  mistake  come  in?  How  had  it  hap- 
pened? I  shut  my  eyes  and  conjured  up 
the  vision  of  Peter's  room  that  day.  I 
remembered  vaguely  that,  when  I  had 
picked  up  Dorothy  Armstrong's  picture,  I 
had  noticed  another  photograph  that  had 
fallen  face  downward  beside  it.  That 
must  have  been  Marian  Lindsay's,  and 
Peter  had  thought  I  meant  it. 

And  now  what  a  position  I  was  in!  I 
was  conscious  of  bitter  disappointment. 
I  had  fallen  in  love  with  Dorothy  Arm- 
strong's photograph.  As  far  as  external 
semblance  goes  it  was  she  whom  I  loved. 
I  was  practically  engaged  to  another  wo- 
man— a  woman  who,  in  spite  of  our  cor- 
respondence, seemed  to  me  now,  in  the 
shock  of  this  discovery,  a  stranger.  It  was 
useless  to  tell  myself  that  it  was  the  mind 
and  soul  revealed  in  those  letters  that  I 
loved,  and  that  that  mind  and  soul  were 
Marian  Lindsay's.  It  was  useless  to  re- 
member that  Peter  had  said  she  was 
pretty.  Exteriorly,  she  was  a  stranger  to 
me;  hers  was  not  the  face  which  had  risen 
before  me  for  nearly  a  year  as  the  face  of 
the  woman  I  loved.  Was  ever  unlucky 
wretch  in  such  a  predicament  before? 

Well,  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  I 
must  stand  by  my  word.  Marian  Lindsay 
was  the  woman  I  had  asked  to  marry  me, 
whose  answer  I  must  shortly  go  to  re- 
ceive. If  that  answer  were  "yes,"  I  must 
accept  the  situation  and  banish  all 
thought  of  Dorothy  Armstrong's  pretty 
face. 

Next  evening  I  went  to  "Glenwood,"  the 
Lindsay  place.  Doubtless,  an  eager  lover 
might  have  gone  earlier,  but  an  eager 
lover  I  certainly  was  not.  Probably 
Marian  was  expecting  me,  and  had  given 
orders  concerning  me,  for  the  maid  who 
came  to  the  door  conveyed  me  to  a  little 
room  behind  the  stairs — a  room  which,  as 
I  felt  as  soon  as  I  entered  it,  was  a  wo- 
man's pet  domain.  In  its  books  and  pic- 
tures and  flowers  it  spoke  eloquently  of 
dainty  femininity.  Somehow,  it  suited 
the  letters.  I  did  not  feel  quite  so  much 
the  stranger  as  I  had  felt.  Nevertheless, 
when  I  heard  a  light  footfall  on  the  stairs 


my  heart  beat  painfully.  I  stood  up  and 
turned  to  the  door,  but  I  could  not  look 
up.  The  footsteps  came  nearer;  I  knew 
that  a  white  hand  swept  aside  the  portiere 
at  the  entrance;  I  knew  that  she  had 
entered  the  room  and  was  standing  be- 
fore me. 

With  an  effort  I  raised  my  eyes  and 
looked  at  her.  She  stood,  tall  and  gracious, 
in  a  ruby  splendor  of  sunset  falling 
through  the  window  beside  her.  The  light 
quivered  like  living  radiance  over  a  dark, 
proud  head,  a  white  throat,  and  face  be- 
fore whose  perfect  loveliness  the  memory 
of  Dorothy  Armstrong's  laughing  pretti- 
ness  faded  like  a  star  in  the  sunrise, 
nevermore  in  the  fulness  of  the  day  to  be 
remembered.  Yet  it  was  not  of  her  beauty 
I  thought  as  I  stood  spell-bound  before 
her.  I  seemed  to  see  a  dim  little  valley  full 
of  whispering  pines,  and  a  girl  standing 
under  their  shadows,  looking  at  me  with 
the  same  great,  grayish-blue  eyes  which 
gazed  upon  me  now  from  Marian  Lind- 
say's face — the  same  face,  matured  into 
gracious  womanhood,  that  I  had  seen  ten 
years  ago  and  loved — ay,  loved — ever 
since.    I  took  an  unsteady  step  forward. 

"Marian?"  I  said. 


WHEN  I  got  home  that  night  I  burned 
Dorothy  Armstrong's  photograph. 
The  next  day  I  went  to  my  cousin  Tom, 
who  owns  the  fashionable  studio  of  Croy- 
den, and,  binding  him  over  to  secrecy, 
bought  one  of  Marian's  latest  photographs 
from  him.  It  is  the  only  secret  I  have 
ever  kept  from  my  wife. 

Before  we  were  married  Marian  told 
me  something. 

"I  always  remembered  you  as  you 
looked  that  day  under  the  pines,"  she 
said.  "I  was  only  a  child,  but  I  think  I 
loved  you  then  and  ever  afterwards. 
When  I  dreamed  my  girl's  dream  of  love 
your  face  rose  up  before  me.  I  had  the 
advantage  of  you  that  I  knew  your  name 
— I  had  heard  of  you.  When  Peter  wrote 
about  you  I  knew  who  you  were.  That 
was  why  I  agreed  to  correspond  with  you. 
I  was  afraid  it  was  a  forward — an  un- 
womanly thing  to  do.  But  it  seemed  my 
chance  of  happiness  and  I  took  it.  I  am 
glad  that  I  did." 

I  did  not  answer  in  words,  but  lovers 
will  know  how  I  did  answer. 


Merchant  Ships  in  War  Time 

One  of  the  dangers  of  navigation  at  the 
moment,  says  "Shipping  Illustrated,"  is 
that  of  collision  (of  merchantmen)  with 
war-ships.  It  seems  that  the  officers  of 
war-ships  frequently  consider  that  during 
manoeuvres  they  are  exempt  from  the 
the  ordinary  rules  of  the  road  at  sea,  and 
the  merchantman,  consequently,  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  course  to  steer  when  he 
meets  war-ships  steaming  in  formation. 
"On  the  largest  liners,"  says  the  journal 
quoted,  "it  is  always  an  axiom  to  give  a 
man-of-war  the  widest  berth  possible,  as 
one  never  can  tell  what  she  is  liable  to  do." 
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By  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden 


THE  great  problem 
in  manufacturing 
is  to  get  the  larg- 
est possible  results  with 

the  least  possible  expenditure,  the  least  wear  and  tear 
of  machinery.  Men  study  the  economy  in  their  business 
of  getting  the  maximum  return  with  the  minimum 
expenditure,  and  yet  many  of  these  men  who  are  so 
shrewd  and  level-headed  in  their  business  pay  very 
little  attention  to  the  economy  of  their  personal  power 
expenditure. 

There  are  many  people  of  a  high  order  of  ability 
who  do  very  ordinary  work  in  life,  whose  careers  are 
most  disappointing,  simply  because  they  do  not  keep 
themselves  in  a  physical  and  mental  condition  to  do 
their  best  thing. 

In  every  place  of  business  we  find  employees  who 
are  only  about  half  awake,  half  alive ;  their  bodies  are 
full  of  dead  cells,  poisoned  cells,  because  of  vicious  liv- 
ing, vicious  thinking,  vicious  habits.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  they  get  so  little  out  of  life  when  they  put  so 
little  into  it? 

I  know  men  in  middle  life  who  are  practically  where 
they  were  when  they  left  school  or  college.  Their 
enthusiasm  has  long  since  petered  out;  their  work  has 
become  a  drudgery  because  they  have  not  vim  enough 
to  be  interested  in  it.  They  have  not  advanced  a 
particle ;  some  have  even  retrograded,  and  they  cannot 
understand  why  they  do  not  get  on,  why  they  are  not 
more  successful.  But  everyone  who  knows  them  sees 
the  great  handicaps  of  indifference  to  their  health, 
neglect  of  their  physical  needs,  dissipation,  irregular 
living,  slipshod,  slovenly  habits,  all  sorts  of  things 
which  are  keeping  them  down,  handicaps  which  even 
intellectual  giants  could  not  drag  along  with  them  and 
make  any  kind  of  progress. 

Everywhere  we  see  young  men  and  women  crippled 
in  their  careers,  plodding  along  in  mediocrity,  capable 
of  great  things,  but  doing  little  things,  because  they 
have  not  vitality  enough  to  push  their  way  and  over- 
come the  obstacles  in  their  path. 

The  author's  book  is  wishy-washy,  does  not  get  hold 
of  the  reader  because  he  had  no  vigor,  no  surplus 
vitality,  to  put  into  it.  The  book  does  not  arouse  because 
the  author  was  not  aroused  when  he  wrote  it.  It  is  life- 
less because  of  the  writer's  low  state  of  vitality. 

The  clergyman  does  not  get  hold  of  his  people  because 
he  lacks  stamina,  force  and  physical  vitality.  He  is  a 
weakling  mentally  because  he  is  a  weakling  physically. 
The  teacher  does  not  arouse  or  inspire  his  pupil  because 
he  lacks  life  and  enthusiasm  himself.  His  brain  and 
nerves  are  fagged,  his  energy  exhausted,  burned  out, 
his  strength  depleted,  because  he  has  not  taken  proper 
care  of  himself. 


Every  where  we  see 
these  devitalized  people, 
without  spontaneity, 
buoyancy  or  enthusiasm 
in  their  endeavor.  They  have  no  joy  in  their  work.  It 
is  merely  enforced  drudgery,  a  dreary,  monotonous 
routine.  They  try  to  whip  themselves  to  increased 
effort,  but  they  are  not  physically  equal  to  it. 

These  people  remind  me  of  a  story  I  heard  of  an 
ignorant  pedlar  and  his  horse.  This  man,  a  fruit 
vendor,  bought  an  old  horse  very  cheaply  at  an  auction 
sale.  He  was  delighted  with  his  bargain,  but  to  his 
dismay  very  soon  found  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  any  speed  or  work  out  of  the  animal.  One  day, 
while  trying  in  vain  to  urge  it  on,  he  met  a  shrewd 
fellow-vendor  who  told  him  that  he  had  in  his  cart  a 
magic  remedy  which  would  make  a  young  horse  out  of 
an  old  one  and  a  fast  horse  out  of  a  slow  one.  All  one 
had  to  do  when  his  horse  began  to  lag  or  give  out  was 
to  apply  this  remedy,  and  he  would  get  immediate 
results.  The  unsuspecting  fellow  bought  the  magic 
"remedy"  which  proved  to  be  a  whip.  For  a  day  or  two 
it  worked  so  well  that  he  said  it  was  worth  many  times 
what  he  had  paid  for  it  because  it  put  new  life  into  his 
horse,  and  he  could  get  much  more  work  out  of  it  than 
he  could  before.  One  morning,  however,  on  going  to 
his  stable  he  found  the  poor  old  horse  dead. 

We  may  laugh  at  the  foolishness  and  stupidity  of 
this  gullible  fellow,  but  there  are  multitudes  of  people 
who  are  just  as  foolish,  who  daily  apply  the  whip  to  an 
overworked,  poorly  nourished  devitalized  body.  They 
try  to  urge  on  faculties  that  are  robbed  of  their  power 
by  ill  health. 

Most  of  us  are  at  war  with  ourselves,  are  our  own 
worst  enemies.  We  expect  a  g^eat  deal  of  ourselves, 
yet  we  do  not  put  ourselves  in  a  condition  to  achieve 
great  things.  We  are  either  too  indulgent  to  our  bodies, 
or  we  are  not  indulgent  enough.  We  pamper  them,  or 
we  neglect  them,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  which 
mode  of  treatment  produces  the  worst  results.  Few 
people  treat  their  bodies  with  the  same  wise  care  and 
consideration  that  they  bestow  upon  a  valuable  piece  of 
machinery  or  property  of  any  kind  from  which  they 
expect  large  returns. 

Personal  power  is  the  aim  of  every  sane  ambition. 
We  may  not  think  about  it  in  just  that  way,  but  whether 
we  are  bending  all  our  energies  to  make  money  or  to 
write  books,  to  paint  pictures  or  to  make  machines,  to 
win  a  position  at  the  bar,  or  to  build  up  a  big  business, 
whatever  our  immediate  ambition,  our  real  aim  is  to 
get  more  power.  Whether  it  comes  from  money,  from 
business  reputation,  from  fame  as  physician,  lawyer, 
writer,  artist,  or  what  not,  power  is  what  we  are  after, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  gaining  or  increasing  it  so 
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effectively  as  keeping  up  all  of  our  standards,  physical, 
mental  and  moral,  by  doing  everything  we  possibly  can  that 
will  increase  our  self-respect,  that  will  give  us  more  robust 
health,  make  us  think  more  clearly  and  act  more  efficiently. 

Of  course  there  are  isolated  examples  of  people  who  have 
succeeded  in  spite  of  ill  health,  just  as  there  are  exceptions 
to  every  rule.  But  the  exceptions  do  not  affect  the  rule,  and 
for  the  average  man  or  woman  success  without  the  physical 
basis  of  health  is  impossible. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  of  success  is  to  be  a  first-class 
animal.  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  a  pre-requisite. 
Vigorous,  abounding  health  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  necessity. 

It  is  everyone's  sacred  duty  to  keep  himself  up  to  the 
highest  possible  standard,  physically  and  mentally,  other- 
wise he  cannot  deliver  the  divine  message  entrusted  to  him 
by  his  Creator  in  its  entirety,  to  the  world.  It  is  everyone's 
sacred  duty  to  keep  himself  in  a  condition  to  do  the  biggest 
thing  possible  to  him.  It  is  a  positive  sin  to  keep  oneself  in 
a  depleted,  run-down,  exhausted  state,  so  that  he  cannot 
answer  his  life  call  or  any  big  demand  that  an  emergency 
may  make  upon  him. 

To  be  confronted  by  a  great  opportunity  of  which  you 
are  powerless  to  take  advantage,  because  you  have  let  your 
energy  leak  away  in  useless,  vicious  ways,  or  to  feel  that 
you  can  only  take  hold  of  your  great  chance  tremblingly, 
weakly,  with  doubt  instead  of  assurance  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  vigor,  is  one  of  the  most  disheartening  experiences 
that  can  ever  come  to  a  human  being. 

If  you  would  make  the  most  of  yourself,  cut  away  all 
of  your  vitality  sappers,  get  rid  of  everything  which  ham- 
pers you  and  holds  you  back,  everything  which  wastes  your 
energy,  cuts  down  your  working  capital.  Get  freedom  at 
any  cost.  Do  not  drag  about  with  you  a  body  that  is  half 
dead  through  vicious  habits,  which  sap  your  vitality  and 
drain  off  your  life  forces.  Do  not  do  anything  or  touch  any- 
thing which  will  lower  your  vitality  or  lessen  your  chances 
of  advancement.  Always  ask  yourself:  "What  is  there  in 
this  thing  I  am  going  to  do  which  will  add  to  my  life-work, 
increase  my  power,  keep  me  in  superb  condition  to  do  the 
best  thing  possible  to  me?" 

If  we  would  only  study  the  needs  of  our  bodies  as  we 
study  the  needs  of  the  plants  in  our  gardens,  and  give  them 
the  proper  amount  and  variety  of  food,  with  plenty  of  water, 
fresh  air  and  sunshine,  we  would  not  be  troubled  with  dis- 
ordered stomachs,  indigestion,  biliousness,  headache,  or 
any  other  kind  of  pain  or  ache. 

If  we  used  common  sense  in  our  diet,  lived  a  plain,  sane, 
simple  life,  we  would  never  need  to  take  medicine.  But  the 
way  many  of  us  live  is  a  crime  against  nature,  against  man- 
hood, against  our  possibilities. 

Take  the  treatment  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  for 
instance,  which  really  supplies  the  motor   power  for  the 


whole  body,  and  we  will  find  that  most  of  us  do  not  give  it 
half  a  chance  to  do  its  work  properly.  The  energy  of  the 
digestive  organs  of  many  people  is  exhausted  in  trying  to 
take  care  of  superfluous  food  for  which  there  is  absolutely 
no  demand  in  the  system.  So  much  energy  is  used  up  trying 
to  assimilate  surplus,  unnecessary  food,  improper  food,  that 
there  is  none  left  to  assimilate  and  digest  that  which  is 
actually  needed. 

Men  are  constantly  violating  the  laws  of  health,  eating 
all  sorts  of  incompatible,  indigestible  foods,  often  when  the 
stomach  is  exhausted  and  unable  to  take  care  of  simple  food. 
They  fill  it  with  a  great  variety  of  rich  indigestible  stuffs, 
retard  the  digestive  processes  with  harmful  drinks,  then 
wonder  why  they  are  unfit  for  work,  and  resort  to  all  sorts 
of  stimulants  and  drugs  to  overcome  the  bad  effects  of  their 
greediness  and  fooli.shness. 

Many  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  do  not  take  enough 
food  or  get  enough  variety  in  what  they  do  eat,  so  that  some 
of  their  tissues  are  in  a  chronic  condition  of  semi-starvation. 

The  result  is  that  while  there  is  a  great  surplus  of  cer- 
tain elements  in  some  parts  of  the  system,  there  is  a  famine 
of  different  kinds  of  elements  in  other  parts  of  the  system 
This  inequality,  disproportion,  tends  to  abnormal  appetites 
that  often  lead  to  drinking  or  other  dissipation.  Many  peo- 
ple resort  to  dangerous  drugs  in  their  effort  to  satisfy  the 
craving  of  the  starved  cells  in  the  various  tissues  when  what 
they  really  need  is  nourishing  food. 

There  are  only  twelve  different  kinds  of  tissues  in  the 
body  and  their  needs  are  very  simple.  For  instance,  almost 
every  demand  in  the  entire  system  can  be  satisfied  by  milk 
and  eggs,  though,  of  course,  a  more  varied  diet  is  desirable, 
and  should  always  be  adjusted  to  suit  one's  vocation  and 
activities.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  simple  demands  of 
nature,  how  complicated  our  living  has  become ! 

The  great  thing  in  life  is  efficiency.  If  you  amount  to 
anything  in  the  world,  your  time  is  valuable,  your  energy 
precious.  They  are  your  success  capital  and  you  cannot 
afford  to  throw  them  away  or  trifle  with  them. 

Whatever  else  you  do,  husband  your  strength,  save  your 
vitality,  hang  on  to  it  with  the  determination  with  which 
a  drowning  man  seizes  and  clings  to  a  bit  of  log  at  sea. 
Store  up  every  bit  of  your  physical  force,  for  it  is  your 
achievement  material,  your  manhood  timber.  The  man  who 
has  no  money  is  rich  compared  with  the  man  who  has 
squandered  his  vitality,  thrown  away  his  precious  life 
energy.  Gold  is  but  dross  compared  with  this,  diamonds  but 
rubbish,  houses  and  lands  are  contemptible  beside  it. 

Dissipators  of  precious  vitality  are  the  wickedest  kind 
of  spendthrifts;  they  are  worse  than  money  spendthrifts; 
they  are  suicides,  for  they  are  killing  their  great  chance  in 
life,  their  power  to  be  strong,  vital  efficient  men  and  women. 
They  are  squandering  their  biggest  success  asset. 


y/^^^y/y/ty/y/y/^/^/^^^^^ 


DREAMERS 

Oh,  for  a  day  that  is  dead,  and  the  bliss  of  it! 

Back  in  the  years,   love,  and  just  you  and  me; 
Twilight,  the  song  of  streams.  Dusk,  and  the  kiss  of  it! 

Dreamers  and  lovers  so  happy  were  we. 


All  of  the  cares  of  life  seemed  far  away  from  us; 

Ours  was  the  open  road  beckoning,  dear, 
Roses  and  musk  were  the  blooms  on  the  way  for  us. 

Witching  our  senses  as  Night  drifted  near. 


Oh,  for  the  joys  that  we  knew  and  the  bliss  of  them ! 

Never  an  hour  but  their  memory  remains, 
Stars  and  the  heavens,  wind'songs,  oh,  the  joy  of  them ! 

Mystery  and  glamour,  enchantments  and  pains. 


Twilight,  the  scent  of  the  pines,  and  our  hands,  love. 
Clasped,  as  I  listened  to  tales  that  you  told. 

Gazing  at  stars  camping  high  in  the  sky  above, 
Vowing  love  never,  could  never  grow  cold. 


By  the  fire-glow  in  the  dusk  do  I  dream  of  it; 

Scent  of  the  flowers  that  are  withered  and  dead ; 
Whispering  winds,  singing  streams,  oh,  the  gleam  of  it! 

Tangles  my  sense  for  the  day  of  love  fled. 

—Mabel  Aileen    Ward 
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SYNOPSIS 

.Sir  Horace  Lazenby  has  been  acquitted 
in  court  on  a  charge  o/  trust  making.  He 
decides  to  talie  a  holiday,  to  get  away 
incognito  for  a  long-needed  rest.  This 
holiday  he  uses  for  the  writing  of  an 
autobiography,  telling  his  life  story  from 
the  beginning,  with  the  idea  of  justify- 
ing his  operations  in  the  realms  of  high 
finance.  The  story  he  tells  starts  with 
his  home  life  in  Gd/rafraxa.  He  and  his 
brothers  run  away  from  home  and  cross 
Lake  Erie  by  stealing  a  passage  on  a 
grain  boat,  which  results  in  the  death 
of  the  two  brothers.  Young  Lazenby 
makes  his  way  to  New  York,  where  he 
secures  a  position  in  the  baggage  depart- 
ment of  a  railroad  controled  by  the 
famous  John  J.  Vandervoort.  He  is  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  private  body- 
guard to  the  millionaire  railroader  and 
ultimately  becomes  his  secretary.  One 
night  Lazenby  attends  a  party  and 
leaves  it  someichat  stimulated  by 
trine.  He  wanders  along  the  water- 
front and  is  seized  and  taken  aboard 
an  outbound  vessel.  The  ship  travels 
around  the  Horn  to  the  British  Columbia 
Pacific  Coast,  and  on  the  way  Lazenby 
has  a  fight,  in  which  he  knocks  down  the 
first  mate  uMio  has  abused  him  from  the 
start.  The  fall  kills  the  mate.  Lazenby 
is  acquitted  of  blame,  but.  to  protect 
him  from  the  friends  of  the  mate,  he 
is  put  ashore  bt:  the  captain   at  Seattle. 


We   were   fairly    blown    out   of   the   water.     Sea    after   sea    breasted    our 
quarter,  hesitated,  then  tossed  us,  light  as  a  feather,  Into 
the  top   of  the  next. 


Part     III 


On  board  R.M.S.  Dinozar. 

THREE  men  and  one  woman,  a  tall 
black-haired,  dark-eyed  woman 
with  browned,  weather-beaten  skin 
and  lines  etched  in  the  outer  corners  of 
her  eyes,  from  much  squinting  into  sun 
and  wind,  stood  on  the  end  of  a  quay  and 
alternately  argued  among  themselves  and 
pointed  outward  across  the  harbor.  The 
wind  blew  straight  into  their  faces.  The 
gale  cropped  close  the  tops  of  the  racing 
seas.  The  incoming  tide  swept  angrily 
against  the  dank,  green  piling  over  which 
the  little  group  on  the  wharf  were  stand- 
ing. There  was  the  sound  of  great  waves 
shattering  themselves  in  the  cavern-like 
space  beneath  the  planking.  Not  a  gull 
soared  against  the  cold  sky.  Not  a  small 
boat  was  to  be  seen  in  the  expanse  of  gale- 
ridden  harbor.  Only  one  big  six-sticker, 
evidently  a  China  packet,  rolled  and 
pitched  where  she  had  hurriedly  dropped 
anchor,  inward-bound,  an  hour  before. 
The  six-sticker  hadn't  a  shred  of  canvass 
in  sight.  As  the  big  seas  smashed  over 
her  bows  and  the  spray  swept  through  her 
standing  rigging,  one  could  see  every  line 
bent  taut  under  the  strain.  Here  and 
there  the  lose  ends  of  rope  blown  free  by 
the  wind,  streamed  stiff  as  iron  to  lee- 
ward. 

"Look  m'am!"  one  of  the  men  was  say- 
ing as  I  approached  the  group,  and 
struggled  for  breath  in  the  face  of  the 
gale.  "Look  at  those  seas!  We  couldna' 
do't,  m'am!    It's  eempossible!    eempossi- 


ble.  We  couldna' 
even  make  the  poop 
o'  the  ship — not  one 
chance  in  a  thou- 
sand. And  if  we  got  ' 
there  we  couldn't  get 
aboard — " 

"An'  if  we  did,"  whined  a  third.  "If  we 
did  m'am,  the  skipper'd  be  too  busy  put- 
ting his  books  to  rights  and  preparing  for 
the  Customs  after  the  blow  is  over,  that 
he  wouldn't  order  s'  much  as  half  a 
fathom  of  marlin.  They  ain't  no  use  tryin' 
m'am." 

"Bill  and  Andrew's  right,"  chimed  the 
third  man.   All  three  were  uneasy. 

The  woman,  holding  a  worn  tarpaulin 
about  her  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  she  gripped  the  tam  o'shanter  over 
her  hair,  made  no  answer.  Then  with  a 
shrug  of  contempt  she  turned  away. 

"The  trouble  with  you  is,"  she  sneered, 
"that  ye're  'scared!  Scared!  I  might  'a 
known  there's  nothing  but  land  lubbers 
around  the  waterfront  of  Seattle  these 
days.  Real  sailormen  aren't  afraid  of 
wind.  They  make  their  living  by  the  pull  of 
it  in  the  sails  o'  ships.  Men !  There's  trade 
awaiting  for  us  out  there  on  the  Hannah 
Perkins!  And  here's  three  full-grown 
men — afraid  of  a  mite  of  wind."  She 
paused,  "See!  Tom  Neal  will  be  out  there 
'fore  long.  Hoddy  Smith  will  be  sneaking 
out  for  her  order  by-and-by.  All  I  ask  of 
you  is  to  get  the  pinnace  ready.  Lace  her 
down  to  the  last  inch  of  reefing  and  one  of 


you  come  with  me  to  hold  the  sheet  rope. 
One  man — and  he  can  take  a  life-pre- 
server with  him."  Again  she  all  but 
withered  them  with  her  smile. 

"Excuse  me,  m'am."  I  said,  approaching 
and  touching  my  cap,  sailor-fashion.  "I 
have  a  letter  here  addressed  to  John  Stard, 
ship's  chandler.  It's  a  letter  from  the 
captain  of  the  Golden  Queen — and  I  be- 
lieve there's  an  answer.  Could  you  tell  me 
if  this  is  where  to  find  him." 

The  woman,  turning  her  back  on  her 
three  sheepish  male  companions  of  a  mo- 
ment before,  was  half  walking,  half  be- 
ing blown  down  the  shabby  old  dock,  and 
I  beside  her,  asking  my  question  as  we 
went,  shouting  above  the  roar  of  the 
wind. 

"No  such  person,"  she  retorted,  "You 
mean  Johanna  Stard.  I'm  Johanna  Stard, 
ship's  chandler.    Give  me  the  letter." 

"Youma'm!  I  thoughts" 

"You  thought  I  was  a  man."  She 
laughed  shortly,  "Wish  I  was — though, 
maybe,  I'd  be  ashamed  of  it.  Look  here, 
my  man,"  and  she  turned  on  me  sudden- 
ly, still  holding  the  letter  unopened  in  her 
hand,  "You're  a  seaman." 

"Yes  m'am." 
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"Are  ye  afraid  of  wind  and  water?" 

"I'm  just  off  the  Golden  Queen,  from 
voyage  'round  the  Horn." 

"But,"  in  doubt,  "you've  not  been  long 
to  the  ways  of  the  sea?" 

"No  m'am.   Bu^— " 

"Will  you  try  what  those  other  fellows 
are  afraid  of?" 

"I'll  go  with  ye  in  a  pinnace  to  yon  ship, 
if  that's  what  you're  wishing,"  I  replied. 
"I'm  not  much  of  a  seaman.  I  was  a 
landsman  shanghaied  out  of  New  York 
and  I  got  into  trouble  on  account  of — " 

"Never  mind  that,"  retorted  the  wo- 
man, "Never  mind  the  letter  just  now.  I 
haven't  time  to  read  it.  The  Hannah 
Perkins  is  lying  there  as  naked  as  a  new 
baby.  If  my  glasses  didn't  deceive  me  she 
wants  overhauling  and  outfitting  from 
to'gallant  to  the  rail,  and  from  the  stern- 
post  for'ard."  She  spoke  with  sailorlike 
breeziness,  and  now  that  we  had  turned 
into  the  shelter  of  the  ship  chanderly  it- 
self the  noise  of  the  gale  no  longer 
drowned  the  words,  "She's  most  likely  on 
her  way  from  Canton,  bound  'round  the 
Horn  for  Boston — in  the  tea  trade.  By 
her  looks,  she's  had  bad  weather  and  been 
blown  in  here.  She  just  got  in  over  the 
bar  in  time.  The  first  chandler  to 
get  aboard  her  will  get  the  biggest  or- 
der that's  been  placed  in  this  port  for 
many  a  day." 

We  approached  the  rough  office  of  the 
ship-supply  house  and  the  woman,  going 
behind  the  counter  unlocked  a  cupboard 
and  produced  oil-skins. 

"Here,"  she  said,  "Now  follow  me." 

"Shall  I  steer  m'am?"  I  could  feel  the 
warehouse  rock  with  the  boom  of  big 
waves  breaking  against  the  foundations. 

"I  steer,"  she  retorted. 

There  is  much  in  voices,  and  in  the 
expression  of  the  eye  which  goes  with  cer- 
tain inflections  of  voice.  At  these  two 
plain  words  from  Johanna  Stard,  ship's 
chandler,  I,  ex-Canadian  backwoods  boy, 
ex-secretary  to  a  New  York  railway  mag- 
nate, ex-fo'csle  hand  on  the  Golden  Queen, 
and  a  fugitive  from  justice  for  the  acci- 
dental killing  of  George  Hoover,  the  bucko 
mate  of  that  ship,  felt  no  further  hesita- 
tion. The  woman  was  not  mad,  however 
mad  the  venture  might  seem,  and  she  had 
said  "I  steer"  in  a  manner  unmistakable. 
She  led  the  way  through  the  gloomy, 
smokey  interior  of  the  warehouse,  past 
huge  coils  of  rope,  under  countless 
lanterns  hanging  overhead,  beyond  kegs 
of  strange  materials  that  are  used  on 
board  ship.  The  air  reeked  with  the  clean 
smell  of  new  rope  and  oakum.  From  over- 
head I  caught  the  low,  steady  whine  of  a 
loose  shingle  on  the  roof  holding  against 
the  gale.  This  was  indeed  a  masterful  wo- 
man to  own  such  an  establishment  in  so 
young  a  city  as  was  Seattle  then. 

The  boat  on  which  we  were  to  try  for 
the  Hannah  Perkins  was  a  pinnace.  I 
stepped  the  single  mast  forward  while 
the  woman,  spurning  help,  unbound  the 
mainsail,  reefed  it  down  tight,  and  saw 
that  the  lines  are  running  free.  Like  a 
gaunt  brown  witch  of  the  sea  she  seemed, 
as  her  deft  strong  fingers  knotted  the 
reefing  points.  She  stood  clear  as  I  ran 
up  the  sail,  seized  the  tiller  and  as  I  un- 
slipped  the  painter  and  perqhed  to  wind- 
ward, gripping  the  sheet  rope  with  a  half- 


hitch  under  a  deck-cleat  crouched  under 
the  boom  watching  ahead. 

"Hold  her,"  she  cried,  "Keep  her  close 
hauled."  And  I  strained  on  the  sheet 
rope. 

As  we  cleared  the  end  of  the  slip,  a 
back-eddy  of  the  gale  whipped  us  broad- 
side, heeling  us  almost  flat  before  I 
could  let  the  sheet  run.  We  righted. 
Again  a  squall.  Again  a  rapid  paying  out 
and  a  taking  in  again.  Finally,  clear  of 
the  tricky  neighborhood  of  wharves  we 
kept  the  gale  on  our  quarter  and  headed 
toward  a  point  on  the  far-side  of  the 
harbor. 

I  have  ridden  proud  horses.  I  have 
crouched  down  in  fast  automobiles  and 
once,  had  a  short,  almost  breathless,  trip 
in  a  monoplane.  I  know  of  nothing  like 
the  feeling  of  being  abroad  in  a  big  wind 
in  a  small,  stout  boat.  The  first  seas,  the 
first  catch  of  the  wind  in  the  canvas  sets 
the  nerves  taut.  But  once  into  it,  once 
the  craft  answers  to  the  stresses,  hold- 
ing its  own — there  is  a  real  exhilaration. 
We  were  fairly  blown  out  of  the  water. 
Sea  after  sea  breasted  our  quarter,  hesi- 
tated, then  tossed  us,  light  as  a  feather, 
into  the  top  of  the  next.  Par  to  windward 
I  leaned.  Down  in  the  stern,  one  foot 
braced  against  the  lee  coaming,  was 
Johanna  Stard.  Her  tanned  face  gleamed 
with  happy  determination.  No  force  of 
wind  could  shut  those  unblinking  brown 
eyes,  no  boisterous  sea  disturb  her  equa- 
nimity. From  the  wharf,  where  now  her 
three  helpers  stood  watching  us,  she  had 
well  estimated  the  weather.  She  mastered 
the  ugly  tiller  by  two  hands,  lean,  slender 
hands. 

How  we  made  that  voyage;  how  we 
crossed  the  tossing  harbor;  how,  of  a 
sudden,  watching  the  seas,  the  woman 
cried,  "  'Bout!"  and  we  came  about,  with 
a  snapping  and  snorting  of  frightened 
canvas;  how  then  we  bore  straight  for 
the  squall-scratched  lee  of  the  Hannah 
Perkins — these  are  details  of  a  stirring 
day.  As  we  crept  up  in  shelter  of  the 
laboring  ship,  the  wind  fell  away  from  our 
sail  suddenly,  then  came  back  in  fitful 
gusts.  We  were  blanketed.  With  the  way 
we  had  on  she  brought  us  head  up  against 
the  side.  While  I  fended  off  and  on  with  the 
boat-hook,  Johanna  Stard  crept  forward 
and  dropped  the  sail.  A  rope-end  plopped 
down  from  above  and  then  a  rope  ladder. 
While  I  made  fast  the  rope,  Johanna 
Stard  was  swinging  up  the  ship's  side. 
When  I  too  was  over  the  great  teak-wood 
rail,  there  she  was  making  her  way  into 
the  chart-room  of  the  vessel.  She  beckoned 
me  to  follow. 

"Knew  it  was  you,"  chortled  a  burly, 
bearded  captain  as  this  sea-faring  Brun- 
hilde  shook  hands  with  him.  "Saw  you 
putting  out,  madame.  Saw  you  catch  it 
off  the  ends  of  the  quays.  By  Gad,  m'am, 
I'd  sooner  navigate  this  ship  of  mine 
in  a  typhoon  than  one  of  those  little  dinky 
boats  in  a  squall-ridden  locality  like  those 
jetty  ends.  In  Hannah  here,  if  anything 
happens  us,  it's  fair  slow  to  what  happens 
if  ye  get  tipped  out  of  yon  teacup  of 
j'ours." 

"Business  is  business,"  retorted  the  wo- 
man. "You  may  blarney  a  woman  now 
and  again  captain,  and  I  don't  mind  it. 
But  you  know  very  well  if  I  hadn't  come 
out  ye  would  have  been  taking  dinner  with 


Tom  Neal  or  Hoddy  Smith  later  on  and 
giving  them  the  order." 

"Ah  m'am"  retorted  the  old  bear,  "it 
would  not  be  for  preference  I'd  be  dining 
with  Tom  Neal  or  Hoddy  Smith.  Since 
ye're  a  widow  woman  the  world  sees  little 
of  ye — exceptin'  from  over  the  gunwale  of 
your  boat,  or  over  the  chart  table  a  bit  like 
this,  or  behind  y're  counter." 

"A  widow  has  to  mind  her  business 
Captain." 

"Aye — and  her  family  I  s'pose  too? 
Eh?  I've  heard,"  he  went  on.  "I've  heard 
the  little  one  has  grown  to  be  the  flower 
of  fifty  ports.  I've  heard — "  He  paused. 
The  calmness  and  assurance  had  suddenly 
dropped  from  the  face  of  Johanna  Stard. 
She  was  suddenly  a  woman,  all  but  alone 
on  a  great  tossing  ship,  and  conscious  of 
herself  as  she  faced  the  fatherly  skipper. 

"If  you  please  captain,"  she  replied, 
gathering  herself  together,  "it's  when  I 
remember  I  have  a  daughter  that  I  remem- 
ber I  am  a  woman — and  that  the  mother  of 
a  child  has  little  right  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness. I — I  thank  y'  Captain — I'm  glad 
she's  well  spoken  of.  And  now — "  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and  returned  to 
her  former  self.  "I  get  the  order?" 

"The  order,  M'am? — there  were  some 
things  I  intended  leaving  to  be  bought  in 
Boston  again.  But  I  guess  not.  We're  fair 
stripped.  Blown  almost  bare  by  some  of 
the  dirtiest  North  Pacific  weather  I've 
ever  known.  I'll  call  Mr.  Allard.  He's 
been  overhauling  the  gear." 

Presently  Mr.  Allard  came  in  and, 
seated  at  the  chart  table  with  the  captain 
and  Johanna  Stard,  they  listed  the  needs 
of  the  Hannah  Perkins.  Hours  slipped  by. 
Night  and  supper  came  and  while 
Johanna  Stard  went  off  with  the  only  wo- 
man on  board,  the  cook,  I  was  put  up  with 
the  third  mate.  In  the  morning,  we  put 
off  for  shore  with  the  biggest  order  that 
had  come  to  a  Seattle  chandlery  for  many 
a  year.  The  wind  had  dropped  and  though 
the  sea  was  still  running,  we  made  the 
slip,  and  climbed  the  ladder  of  the  ware- 
house wharf  without  mishap.  As  Johanna 
Stard  landed  with  her  order  Tom  Neal 
and  Hoddy  Smith  were  racing  toward  the 
schooner,  to  peddle  their  goods.  Johanna 
Stard,  glimpsing  them  as  she  turned  to 
unship  the  tiller,  let  a  flicker  of  triumph 
play  over  her  face. 


II. 


IT  is  very  seldom  that  the  present  is 
worth  anything.  It  is  really  only  a 
bridge  between  the  past  and  future,  or 
say  rather,  it  is  a  skiff  on  a  river,  moving 
up  against  the  current.  Gourmets,  wine- 
drinkers,  people  who  live  in  the  sensations 
of  the  moments  are  the  less  happy  people 
of  this  world.  Few  are  the  pleasures  of 
the  moment's  experience,  that  are  worthy 
of  record.  It  is  the  grouping  and  com- 
bination of  events  remembered  or  antici- 
pated that  count.  For  young  men  it  is 
the  expectation  of  the  future:  they  look 
ahead  and  try  to  anticipate  what  great 
things  the  current  of  the  river  may  sweep 
within  their  grasp.  As  age  creeps  on  and 
men  begin  to  guess  the  end  of  the  voyage; 
they  turn  oftener  to  the  past  and  out  of 
the  recollection  of  things  already  done, 
draw  great  pictures.  Perhaps  age,  there- 
fore, sets  me  recalling  those  old  experi- 
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ences.  To-day  I  have  achieved  what  many 
men,  who  have  done  less  or  been  less  fortu- 
nate, think  is  greatness.  I  am  "the  trust 
maker,"  and  though  I  am  prosecuted  for 
forming  combines  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  though,  now  with  my  secretary,  An- 
derson, and  a  letter  of  credit,  I  flee  to 
a  few  months'  rest  in  the  Scottish  hills, 
they  think  how  great  must  be  my  satis- 
faction. Great!  Perhaps  I  understand 
the  point  of  view.  I  find  myself  envying 
other  people — Anderson  for  example  be- 
cause he  has  no  responsibility — and 
twins;  and  a  care-free  newspaper  re- 
porter who  cheeked  his  way  into  my  office 
one  day.  It  is  what  our  imagination  sees 
in  the  future,  recalls  from  the  past,  or 
pictures  in  the  lives  of  other  people,  that 
seems  worth  while.  The  wealth  of  age  lies 
in  the  past  and  the  wealth  of  youth  in  the 
future.  What  the  banks  hold  is  nothing 
but  a  cold  wherewithal. 

That  day,  as  plain  Horace  Lazenby, 
without  family  or  fortune  or  any  known 
ability,  I  climbed  the  dripping,  weed-hung 
ladder  from  the  pinnace,  and  at  the  top 
met — "the  flower  of  the  fifty  ports,"  as 
the  Hannah  Perkins'  skipper  had  said: 
Pamela  Stard.  The  mother,  Johanna, 
drawing  off  the  oilskin,  stopped  before  the 
daughter  with  an  exclamation. 

"You!  Down  here!"  she  said.  "This  is 
no  place  for  you." 

"It  is  where  you  come." 

"But  I  am  your  mother." 

"You  went  out  in  bad  weather  again 
yesterday.  The  men  were  afraid  and  sent 
word  after  you  had  gone." 

"And  you  worried  about  me?"  with  a 
hint  of  scorn. 

"I  never  worry  about  you.  I  know  you. 
Mother.  I  came  to  tell  you  I  had  word 
from  school.  I  am  to  go  this  week.  I  shall 
have  to  prepare  quickly." 

"You— you  go,  Pamela?" 

"That  is  what  the  school-mistress 
writes." 

She  held  out  a  letter.  Johanna  Stard, 
turning,  recalled  my  presence.  Holding 
the  letters  in  her  hand  she  demanded : 

"Your  name?" 

"Lazenby." 

"I  want  to  thank  you,  Lazenby.  Lazen- 
this  is  my  daughter,  Pamela.  Pamela, 
this  man  was  not  afraid  to  go — the  others 
were." 

"Sir!"  said  Pamela  slightly  inclining 
her  head. 

"Miss  Pamela,"  I  mumbled,  touching 
my  hat. 

I  do  not  intend  to  describe  Pamela 
Stard.  There  are  some  things  one  re- 
serves even  in  a  confession.  She  was  tall 
and  straight  with  none  of  your  mincing 
demoiselles'  manner,  no  mock  demureness 
and  affected  delicacy.  Her  hair  was  blue- 
black  and  lustrous.  Her  face  pale.  Lithe 
and  young-looking  she  seemed,  yet  with 
an  air  of  free  dignity  like  a  very  princess, 
a  straight  bold  nose,  delicately  carved, 
fine  white  brows  and  ivory-colored  cheeks 
that  tapered,  yet  were  not  too  long  in  the 
under  curve.  Her  mouth  was  young,  yet 
somehow  straight  with  a  hint  of  scorn 
somewhere  hidden  underneath;  her  eyes 
were  as  candid  as  a  clear  sky  at  noon,  yet 
as  deep  colored  and  as  unfathomably  kind 
as  that  same  sky  when,  of  a  clear  night,  I 
have  looked  up  into  it,  beyond  the  mast- 
head. 


At  the  office 
of  the  chan- 
dlery the  three 
helpers  stood 
in  awe  of  their 
returned  mis- 
tress. She  gave 
them  orders, 
gave  Miss 
Pamela  a  day 
book  from 
which  to  trans- 
fer the  entries 
into  the  ledger, 
then  led  the 
way  to  her  own 
desk  —  an  old 
chart  table. 
Seating  h  e  r- 
self  she  drew 
out  the  letter  I 
had  carried 
from  the  Gol- 
denQueen.  She 
read  it  deliber- 
ately. 

"Lazenby," 
she  said,  "my 
friends  speak 
well  of  you. 
What  can  I  do 
for  you?" 

"I  need  work 
till  I  can  get 
back  to  the 
East,"  I  said. 

"I'll  give  you 
work.  Andrew, 
m  y  foreman, 
draws  his  last 
pay  to-night. 
Do  you  want  to 
work  for  me?" 
She  mentioned 
the  wage, 
which  was  a 
good  enough 
one. 

Something  in 
her  sure  man- 
ner suddenly  roused  resentment. 

"I'm  not  used  to  working  for  women," 
I  returned,  taking  a  dislike  to  the  authori- 
tative manner  of  this  lean  woman  before 
me.   "I  want  a  man's  work." 

"You  mean  you  think  you're  better  than 
a  woman  and  you  don't  like  the  idea  of 
taking  orders  from  me." 

"I  said—" 

"Don't  be  polite.  I  touched  the  spot 
didn't  I?" 

"You  are  right,  Madame." 
"Hmph."  She  permitted  herself  to  think. 
Then  she  said:  "Most  men  are  fools 
Lazenby.  Most  women  too.  My  husband 
was  a  real  man  or  he  would  never  have 
married  me.  He  was  a  sea  captain  but 
lost  his  hearing.  So  we  opened  this  ware- 
house. Since  he  died  I've  been  discovering 
what  bread-and-milk  men  are  like.  I've 
had  to  show  who's  master,  that  is  all." 

"Madame,"  I  said,  rising,  "There's  no 
need  for  us  to  prolong  the  interview.  The 
captain  and  his  wife  meant  for  the  best 
in  sending  me  to  you.  I'm  glad  if  I've 
been  any  help.  But,  no  doubt,  I  can  find 
a  berth  without  troubling  you." 

"Let  me  finish,"  she  said,  "I  didn't  say 
you  were  a  bread-and  water  man.  Per- 
haps you're  not.    I'll  make  you  this  pro- 


The  woman,  turning  her  back  on  her  three 
sheeplng  male  companions  of  a  moment  be- 
fore, was  half  walking,  half  being  blown 
down  the  shabby  old  dock,  and  I  beside  her, 
asking  my  question  as  we  went,  shouting 
above  the  roar  of  the  wind. 


posal :  Stay 
with  me,  learn 
my  stock  and 
my  customers. 
I  make  you 
foreman.  I 
keep  a  general 
,  eye  on  every- 
thing, especial- 
ly the  getting 
of  big  orders 
from  big  cus- 
tomers. So  long 
as  you  do  your 
work  like  a 
man  I'll  treat 
you  like  a  man 
— I'll  give  you 
wide  authority 
and  not  inter- 
fere with  you. 
If  you  fall 
down  —  then 
I'll  have  to 
treat  you  as 
you  deserve." 
"Madame—" 
"Let  me  fin- 
ish. If  you  like 
it — start  now. 
First,  escort 
Pamela  home. 
She  is  going 
East  to  school 
this  week  and 
will  have  to 
commence  her 
packing.  The 
second  thing  1 
was  going  to 
say  is  this:  If 
you  take  this 
offer,  you  will 
please  remem- 
ber that  I  pre- 
fer directness 
to  politeness.  I 
have  competi- 
tion to  meet 
here.  Direct- 
expenses    and 


ness    saves    time,    orders, 
profits." 

"I  accept,"  said  I. 

Ten  minutes  later  I  escorted  Miss 
Pamela  home  to  the  modest  dwelling 
where  her  mother  and  an  old  housekeeper 
kept  the  girl.  We  had  scarcely  gone  a 
block,  when  the  girl  turned  to  me,  break- 
ing the  silence. 

"I  am  not  afraid,  Mr.  Lazenby,"  she 
said.  "You  don't  need  to  come  with  me, 
really." 

"Mrs.  Stard  asked  me  to  do  so,"  I  re- 
turned, civilly. 

"You  have  been  to  sea,  Mr.  Lazenby," 
she  observed  presently,  but  in  a  manner 
very  aloof. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  shortly.   I  was  piqued. 

"I  was  born  at  sea,"  she  replied.  "And 
I  like  men  who  have  been  to  sea.  The 
others — pah,"  she  moved  her  hand  with 
a  gesture  of  contempt. 

"I  am  a  landsman  by  family  and  by  the 
greater  part  of  my  experience,"  I  re- 
turned, bridling. 

"I  had  thought  so,"  she  returned  coolly. 

The  rest  of  the  road  we  walked  in 
silence.  At  her  door  I  wished  her  good- 
day. 

Continued  on  Page  105. 


Canadian  Women  in  the  Professions 


WHILE  this  brief 
sketch  of  medical 
women  is  sadly 
inadequate  it  would  be  worse  than 
feeble  were  an  account  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Margaret  Patterson  omitted.  She 
was  born  in  Staffa,  Ontario,  studied 
there  and  then  attended  the  Ontario 
Medical  College  for  Women,  in  To- 
ronto. She  took  an  M.D.C.M.  at  the 
North-Western  University  in  Chicago, 
in  1899,  and  later  spent  some  time  as 
house  surgeon  of  the  Women's  Hos- 
pital, Detroit.  This  was  before  Dr. 
Patterson  went  to  India  where  her  best 
known  work  has  been  accomplished. 
For  many  years  she  was  in  charge 
of  the  Seward  Memorial  Hospital,  at 
Allahabad,  and  in  the  terrible  year  of 
1901  when  bubonic  plague  swept  the 
district.  Dr.  Patterson's  work  was 
what  one  might  truly  call  spectacular, 
so  effective  was  it.  She  assisted  the 
British  Government  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  relief  camps  and  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  hospitals  to  which  might  be 
brought  victims  of  the  plague.  In  a 
land  like  India  where  women  patients 
can  only  be  effectively  handled  by 
women,  one  can  easily  see  what  a  mag- 
nificent scope  she  had  for  her  work. 
The  natives  placed  every  confidence  in 
Dr.  Patterson — which  means  more  in  a 
land  of  festering  superstition  than  at 
first  appears,  and  for  her  services,  she 
was  awarded  the  Kaiser-I-Hind  medal, 
beside  being  placed  upon  the  honorary 
list  at  the  time  of  the  late  King  Edward's 
Coronation. 

THE  ACTIVITIES  OP  DR.  GORDON. 

Dr.  Margaret  Gordon,  of  Toronto,  com- 
bines in  her  energetic  life,  the  practice  of 
medicine,  politics  and  equal  suffrage,  and 
any  one  will  tell  you  that  she  combines 
these  equally  well.  Born  in  London,  On- 
tario, Margaret  Blair  received  most  of 
her  education  in  public  and  grammar 
schools.  She  embarked  upon  a  teaching 
career  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  she 
might  have  been  teaching  yet,  but  for  that 
elusive  jade  called  romance  —  and  Mr. 
G.  A.  Gordon. 

After  eight  years  of  married  life,  im- 
pelled by  a  severe  illness  in  which  she 
felt  that  careless  treatment  was  responsi- 
ble for  protracted  and  needless  suffering, 
Mrs.  Gordon  took  up  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. She  studied  at  the  Ontario  College 
for  Women,  after  four  years  obtained  her 
Trinity  degree,  and  then  passed  the  coun- 
cil examination  of  the  Ontario  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

A  characteristic  very  strongly  de- 
veloped in  Dr.  Gordon  is  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice, which  trait  has  made  her  interested 
in  every  sort  of  reform.  The  first  cause 
attracting  her  serious  attention  was  that 
of  the  single  tax,  which,  nothwithstand- 
ing  her  energetic  championing,  has  re- 
mained "unhonored  and  unsung"  in  On- 
tario. Never  opposed  to  women's  suffrage. 
Dr.  Gordon  was  fired  by  an  address  from 
the  eloquent  lips  of  the  late  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  and  at  once  espoused  the  suf- 
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frage  cause.  For  about  ten  years  she  was 
vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Suffrage 
Association,  and  for  the  last  four,  she  has 
been  president  of  the  Toronto  Suffrage 
Association,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
former. 

A  most  unusual  work  for  a  woman  was 
done  by  Dr.  Gordon  when  she  initiated  a 
referendum  on  the  enfranchisement  of 
married  women,  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  at 
the  1914  elections.  As  many  of  us  who 
take  an  interest  in  city  affairs,  know, 
municipal  franchises  are  controlled  by  the 
Provincial  Legislature,  which  body,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  granted  municipal  fran- 
chise for  spinsters  and  widows.  It  ex- 
cluded married  women.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Gordon  a  referendum  commit- 
tee was  formed  and  a  strong  campaign 
started.  Referendums  on  various  matters 
had  often  been  taken  at  Toronto  muni- 
cipal elections  but  not  on  the  matter  of 
equal  suffrage,  although  the  City  Council 
has  for  years,  favored  the  granting  of 
municipal  franchise  to  married  women. 
The  result  of  the  general  enthusiasm  and 
the  energy  displayed  by  all  those  most 
nearly  concerned  was  a  majority  of  13,713 
votes  for  the  cause. 

Dr.  Gordon  is  not  a  spectacular  woman; 
she  is  the  sort  who  often  get  less  credit 
for  deeds  done,  than  those  who  have  ac- 
complished far  less  in  the  way  of  results. 
Her  public  appearances  are  not  made 
through  personal  ambition,  but  from  her 
sense  of  justice,  as  was  before  mentioned. 
She  forgets  a  kindness  as  soon  as  she  has 
performed  one,  and  remembers  all  those 


which  have  been  done 
her.  She  has  no  time  for 
the  petty,  personal  griev- 
ances which  too  frequently  occur 
amongst  women  when  they  lose  sight 
of  the  issue  and  see  only  the  struggle. 
Her  desire  to  give  assistance  to  all 
those  who  ask  amounts  almost  to  a 
passion ;  she  is  never  too  busy  to  help  I 
And  there  are  many,  many  women  who 
might  quote  Kingsley,  and  say  that 
their  successes  in  various  walks  of 
life  were  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
Margaret  Gordon,  M.D.,  for  a  friend. 

DB.  GRACE  ENGLAND. 

Dr.  Octavia  Grace  Ritchie  was  the 
first  woman   to   receive   a   degree   in 
medicine  m  the  province  of  Quebec, 
and  a  difficult  time  she  had  in  getting 
it,  too.  Not  on  account  of  her  qualifica- 
tion, it  goes  without  saying,  but  be- 
cause   public    interest    and    sense    of 
right   had    not   been    aroused    to    the 
proper    pitch.      Dr.     Ritchie     took    a 
scholarship     at    Kingston,     first-class 
honors  in  natural  science,  and  later  a 
post  graduate  course  in  Vienna;   she 
was  a   brilliant  scholar  and  a   deter- 
mined one.  She  was  secretary  of  the 
Donalda    Students'   organization,    and 
indeed,   was    largely    instrumental    in 
procuring  their  concession.    Amongst 
other   important   offices   that  she   has 
held,  may  be  included  that  of  governor 
of  the  Western  Hospital,  and  assistant 
in  gynecology.    After  returning  from 
Vienna,  Dr.  Ritchie  began  to  practice  in 
Montreal  which  was  her  home.    Soon  af- 
terward, she  married  Dr.  Frank  England, 
also  in  general  practice.    Her  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  better  condition   for  the 
poor   of   Montreal   have  covered   a   wide 
field;  she  was  largely  instrumental  in  se- 
curing milk  stations,  for  one  thing;  she 
has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  work 
connected  with   the   abolishing  of  sweat 
shop  labor  for  another,  and  her  import- 
ant connection  with  the  National  Council 
of  Women,  and  the  local  branch  of  that 
same  body  has  proven  in  itself  a  strenuous 
work.    In  any  suggestion  concerning  the 
betterment  of  the  public  health,  one  is 
sure  to  have  an  interested  listener,  if  not 
a  keen   sympathizer,  in   Dr.  Grace  Eng- 
land. 

DR.  ANNIE  ISABELLE  HAMILTON. 

Turning  to  the  maritime  provinces — 
that  section  of  our  country  which  has  pro- 
duced so  many  famous  men  and  women — 
we  find  that  it  does  not  lag  in  the  matter 
of  its  v/omen  physicians.  The  first  woman 
graduate  from  Dalhousie  University  in 
medicine,  was  Dr.  Annie  Isabelle  Hamil- 
ton, a  native  of  Brookfield.  Dr.  Maria 
Angwin,  who  came  from  Dartmouth  is, 
strictly  speaking,  the  first  woman  to  prac- 
tice in  Nova  Scctia,  but  she  studied  and 
graduated  in  the  United  States,  I  think. 

What  was  stated  in  a  previous  article 
regarding  the  courage  required  by  a  wo- 
man to  study  medicine  applies  particular- 
ly to  Dr.  Hamilton,  for  during  the  begin- 
ning of  her  course,  and  for  some  subse- 
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quent  months,  she  enjoyed  (?)  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  female  student. 
An  ardent  prohibitionist,  an  earnest 
W.C.T.U.  sympathizer,  an  advocate  of 
woman's  suffrage,  she  tried  to  institute 
several  of  her  dearest  reforms  into  the 
lives  of  the  students.  Naturally,  she 
wished  to  abolish  drinking,  no  matter  how 
mildly  it  was  done;  she  also  wished  to  pre- 
vent smoking  in  the  operating  room.  If 
she  had  any  supporters,  they  were  too 
few  to  carry  her  measures,  and  discour- 
aging results  met  all  her  efforts  in  those 
directions.  However,  as  soon  as  she  com- 
menced to  practise,  she  had  a  freer  hand. 
Her  work  lay  largely  amongst  the  poor, 
the  laboring  classes  of  Halifax,  and  the 
women  and  children  of  these.  She  never 
had  any  ambition  to  work  up  what  is 
generally  known   as  a  wealthy  practice. 

Dr.  Blanche  Margaret  Munro  was  an- 
other graduate  of  Dalhousie.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  and  probably 
that  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
her  desire  to  take  up  medical  missionary 
work.  She  went  to  India,  and  spent  sev- 
eral busy  years  there,  coming  home  for  a 
visit  a  few  years  ago,  and  intending  to 
return  to  her  post.  But  Cupid  placed  an 
obstacle  in  her  way.  Mr.  J.  W.  Crawford 
was  the  obstacle.  He  had  been  a  student 
at  the  University  while  Dr.  Munro  was 
taking  her  course,  and  after  his  gradu- 
ation he  had  been  given  a  living  at  River 
John. 

How  it  all  came  about  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  say;  there  are  those  who  would 
contend  that  romance  has  no  place  in 
medicine,  any  way.  Suffice  it,  that  Dr. 
Mmro  did  not  go  back  to  India.  She  was 
married  and  now  lives  in  Scotland,  hav- 
ing given  up  her  profession  except  in  so 
far  as  it  touches  her  own  home  in  which 
there  are  now  two  lovely  babies. 

A   BRILLIANT   FAMILY. 

Pictou  county  which  has  given  so  many 
great  Can- 
adians to  the 
world  gave 
us  Dr.  Kate 
M  a  ck  a  y- 
Mackenzie. 
She  took 
special  work 
in  the  New 
England 
Hospital  af- 
ter leaving 
Dalhousie, 
and  return- 
ed to  her 
native  land 
to  practise 
with  her 
brother,  in 
New  Glas- 
gow. The 
prominent 
surgeon.  Dr. 
Hector  H. 
Mackay,  is 
well  known 
far  beyond 
the  confines  of  his  county. 

Dr.  Kate  Mackay  went  not  to  China 
nor  to  India;  her  medical  missionary  work 
was  doi'.e  in  Honolulu.  Like  Dr.  Munro, 
she  was  married  while  on  a  visit  home — 
Mr.  J.  R.  Mackenzie  being  the  happy  man. 
The  two  families  evidently  thought  high- 


ly of  one  another,  for  a  brother  and  sister 
married  a  brother  and  sister. 

After  their  marriage.  Dr.  and  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie  moved   to    Edmonton,   where    the 
former   carried   on   her   profession   most 
successfully.      Latterly, 
they   have    removed    to 
Port     Coquitlam,     of 
which    place    Mr.    Mac- 
kenzie is  the  Mayor,  and 
his  wife  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  public 
citizens.  She  carried  her 
practice,  there,  too. 

The  Mackays  are  a 
family  in  which  not  one 
or  two,  but  all  of  them 
have  shone  in  some 
way  or  another.  There 
was  an  election  story 
which  goes  to  prove 
this;  one  party  sent  a 
couple  of  worthy  repre- 
sentatives to  address 
the  rustics  of  Pictou 
county  (this  was  some  years  ago,  of 
course) ,  and  strengthen  their  holding  in 
the  constituency.  The  worthy  representa- 
tives did  not  anticipate  much  difficulty  in 
cramming  their  doctrines  down  the 
throats  of  their  audience  and  possibly 
did  not  make  especial  efforts  at  politi- 
cal oratory.  Any  way,  at  the  close  of 
the  address,  one  of  the  Mackay  clan 
rose  to  his  feet  and  also  to  splendid 
flights,  which  everlastingly  confounded 
the  visiting  delegation.  He  tore  their 
speeches     to     shreds,     and     then     some! 

"Jerusalem!"  said  one  of  the  visitois 
(or  words  to  that  effect) ,  "have  you  got 
any  more  men  down  here,  like  that?" 

"They're  »all  like  that,"  replied  his 
farmer  informant,  smiling. 

The  present  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion for  Nova  Scotia,  Dr.  A.  H.  Mackay, 
and  Dr.  Mackenzie  are  brother  and  sister. 


Margaret    Parks. 
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Hr.  .Malnl  Ilauiiiiiytijii  and  her  wovk.  To  the  left  is 
shown  the  convalescent  ward  in  the  infirmary.  To  the 
right  is  shown  Dr.  Hannington  in  chair  returning  from  a 


visit    of   ceremony, 
shown. 


Miss   Clarke,    fellow    worker,    is   also 


Stepping  into  New 
Brunswick  we  might 
say  of  Saint  John  that 
no  city  has  given  more 
generously  —  propor- 
tionately speaking  — 
of  its  sons  and  daugh- 
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ters  to  the  Empire  at  the  present  time. 
St.  John's  gift  has  been  of  intelligent,  pro- 
fessional people,  trained  nurses,  military 
experts,  prize-winning  gunners,  and 
sweepstakes  signalling  corps ;  its  gift  has 
been  of  flesh  and  blood. 
What  greater  contribu- 
tion could  she  have 
made? 

Frankly  eager  to  of- 
fer her  services  to  the 
Mother  Country,  was 
Dr.  Margaret  Parks, 
who  left  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice,  who 
gave  up  in  a  sense  her, 
conspicuous  individuali- 
ty, and  enlisted — not  as 
a  physician — but  as  a 
nurse! 

She  was  appointed  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Army 
Medical  Service,  and  is 
acting  as  ansesthetist 
under  Col.  Dr.  Murray 
MacLaren.  The  work  is  by  no  means  new 
to  her,  for  she  is  the  appointed  anaes- 
thetist for  the  St.  John  General  Public 
Hospital,  and  a  very  clever  one,  she  is,  too. 
Dr.  Margaret  Parks  had  a  delightful 
childhood.  Her  father  was  the  city  man- 
ager of  large  cotton  mills,  and  his  home 
a  little  outside  of  the  city,  was  the  Mecca 
of  all  the  young  people  about. 

While,  however,  others  were  gathered 
around  the  hospitable  hearth,  the  daugh- 
ter Margaret  was  off  on  the  river  or  the 
rink,  or  galloping  'cross  country.  In  a 
word,  she  was  always  an  out-of-door  girl. 
Beside  rowing,  paddling,  swimming,  skat- 
ing, and  golfing  she  is  considered  one  of 
St.  John's  best  curlers. 

She  graduated  from  Toronto,  after  pre- 
liminary studying  at  McGill,  in  1901,  and 
took  further  studies  and  courses  in  hos- 
pitals in  New  York  and  Boston. 

Unlike  many  wo- 
men    who     have 
shown  a  desire  to 
enter     professional 
life,  and  who  have 
met    with    discour- 
ment    and    opposi- 
tion from  men.  Dr. 
Parks  was  encour- 
aged. She  had  com- 
paratively   little 
difficulty   in   work- 
ing up   a  practice, 
perhaps     for     the 
reason  that  she  has 
"such  a  way"  with 
children.    They  al- 
ways  adore 
her,    and 
will     take 
doses    from 
her    hand, 
will     be 
prodded and 
pinched,  will 
b  e     stetho- 
scoped   and 
let-me  -  see- 
y    o    u    r  - 
,^      tongue'd,  by 
fei5      her,    where 
a  mere  man 
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would     fail     every 
time. 

Her  latest  hobby 
■was  bees.  It  was 
somewhat  disturb- 
ing to  the  family, 
for  never  did  the 
day  come  when  she 
was  especially  busy 
or  far  from  home, 
than  the  whole  ag- 
gregation decided 
to  swarm  thus  af- 
fording much  di- 
version for  the 
neighborhood. 

Dr.  Parks  has 
been  identified  with 
all  sorts  of  girls' 
clubs,  playground 
committees  and 
free  kindergartens. 
What  she  under- 
takes she  carries 
through.  Her  en- 
thusiasm is  one  of 
her  strongest' weap- 
ons ;  she  believes  so 
thoroughly  what 
she  stands  for.  And 

yet,  one  seeing  the  conscientious,  hard- 
working, professional  woman,  would 
hardly  recognize  the  other  Margaret 
Parks,  who  loves  nothing  better  than  to 
throw  duties  to  one  side,  and  come  home 
early  enough  to  sit  beside  a  roaring  fire 
and  drink  tea  with  her  mother! 

She  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  family  who 
has  achieved  success  in  a  business  career 
— I  mean  amongst  the  girls.  Her  sister, 
Miss  Lou  Parks,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
real  estate  brokers  in  St.  John,  having  be- 
gun in  a  more  or  less  small  way,  with  the 
management  of  the  Parks  Estate. 

The  photographs  of  Dr.  Mabel  Han- 
nington's  dispensary  look  interesting 
enough  to  fire  us  all  with  a  desire  to  go  to 
China   as   medical   missionaries. 

She  is  also  a  native  of  St.  John,  comes  of 
a  large  family,  all  of  whom  have  made 
their  marks  in  the  world,  and  she  was  al- 
ways of  a  deeply  studious  nature.  Her  first 
definite  desire  to  engage  in  missionary 
work  came  about  the  time  when  she  was  a 
pupil  at  the  Trafalgar  Institute,  in  Mont- 
real, and  she  forged  right  ahead  with  this 
object  in  view.  China  with  its  millions,  its 
benighted  millions,  seemed  to  her  the  place 
which  most  needed  workers. 

The  medical  training  Dr.  Hanningrton 
took,  was,  in  a  sense,  of  secondary  con- 
sideration; she  felt  that  her  scope  as  a 
missionary  would  be  immensely  enlarged 
did  she  have  a  proficiency  in  medicine,  so 
she  went  to  Toronto,  studied,  graduated 
with  honors  and  later  took  a  special 
course  in  eye  and  ear  diseases  in  London, 
England. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  offered 
to  send  her  to  the  mission  field,  if  the 
church  in  Canada  could  not,  and  the  lat- 
ter, at  that  time  feeling  that  it  could  not 
undertake  foreign  work  as  extensively  as 
it  does  to-day,  was  obliged  to  refuse  Dr. 
Hannington  its  support.  So  she  eventu- 
ally sailed  from  London  for  Foo  Chow. 
That  was  in  1903. 

Arrived  in  China  the  first  great  ob- 
stacle was  the  lang:uage.  She  set  dili- 
gently to  work  and  mastered  what  has 
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been  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  diffi- 
cult, for  an  Occi- 
dental tongue,  then 
went  to  Ningteh- 
Fukkua  province, 
opening  a  small 
building  as  in- 
firmary and  hos- 
pital. 

It  proved  very  in- 
adequate, and  the 
parent  society 
could  not  provide 
additional  funds 
for  its  improve- 
ment, but  offered  to 
provide  for  the  up- 
keep of  a  better 
building  if  Dr. 
Hannington  could 
raise  the  money  to 
erect  and  equip  one. 
Consequently,  the 
doctor  took  a  holi- 
day. She  came  back 
to  Canada  and  bear- 
ing always  in  mind 
that  inadequate 
little  building,  bear- 
ing always  in  mind  the  suffering  of  the 
wretched  poor  of  China  who  have  so 
little  in  the  way  of  medical  assistance  to 
ease  them  in  their  pain,  she  bought  a 
quantity  of  Chinese  curiosities  and  of- 
fered them  for  sale.  The  proceeds  from 
these,  to  which  were  added  donations  by 
interested  friends  supplied  the  means  by 
which  Dr.  Hannington  was  able  to  build 
a  small  hospital  of  twenty-five  beds? 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
Chinese  bury  their  dead  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  the  idea  of  a  special  plot  of 
ground  being  reserved  for  those  whose 
souls  have  fled,  being  unknown  to  them. 
Consequently  when  buying  a  piece  of  land, 
the  bodies  buried,  often  have  to  be  re- 
moved and  placed  elsewhere.  This  is  what 
happened  in  Dr.  Hannington's  case.  The 
land  she  selected  as  being  most  suitable, 
adjoining  her  compound  was  occupied  by 
the  dead.    The  idea,  fortunately  did  not 


women  and  girls,  native  men  being  quite 
willing  for  their  women  folk  to  attend  the 
foreign  school  for  a  year  or  so.  But  the 
medical  treatment  is  another  matter.  It 
requires  much  faith  to  persuade  them  that 
cleanliness  and  good  care  work  more 
miracles  than  incantations  and  such.  The 
foreign  doctor  is  not  called  in — in  many 
awful  cases — until  native  aid  has  failed, 
but  the  lesson  is  being  learned  with  en- 
couraging rapidity,  so  much  so,  that  Dr. 
Hannington  is  now  planning  the  building 
of  a  maternity  hospital. 

Whenever  she  has  time  she  "itinerates," 
going  from  village  to  village  with  the 
"Bible  woman,"  and  she  is  usually  well 
received,  as  one  of  the  accompanjring 
illustrations  will  show. 

A  reference  was  made,  above,  to  Dr. 
Angwin  —  the  first  woman  practising 
medicine  in  Nova  Scotia.  Dr.  Jane 
Heartz-Bell  came  to  Halifax  just  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Angwin,  and  I  under- 
stand took  over  quite  a  large  portion  of 
her  practice.  Dr.  Heartz,  as  she  was  then, 
was  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  daughter 
of  a  Methodist  clergyman.  She  graduated 
in  1903  from  the  Woman's  Infirmary,  in 
New  York,  and  took  a  post  graduate 
course  at  the  Johns  Hopkins,  Baltimore. 
Also  a  course  at  the  New  York  Polyclinic. 

She  went  west  and  practised  in  Chi- 
cago for  five  years,  then  came  back  to  her 
own  country  and  has  been  in  Halifax 
about  twelve  years.  Dr.  Heartz  married 
Mr.  Bell  a  few  years  ago  and  is  the  proud 
mother  of  one  boy.  She  is  interested  in 
many  things  outside  her  profession  and 
for  a  professional  woman  spends  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  her  home. 

A  very  busy  practitioner  is  Dr.  Grace 
Rice,  born  in  Weymouth  and  a  graduate 
of  Dalhousie  University  (1899).  She 
also  took  a  degree  at  the  Halifax  Medical 
College  and  was  resident  physician  for 
six  years  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Hos- 
pital. Subsequently,  Dr.  Rice  took  a  post 
graduate  course  in  the  British  Isles. 

She  has  a  large  general  practiV"  is 
simply  engrossed  in  it,  and  her  time  is  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  her  work.   This  does 


Dr.  Kate  MacKay  MacKenzie.     To 
with  her 


affect  the  Celestials,  as  it  would  us.  They 
thought  nothing  of  having  a  hospital  on 
the  site  of  a  burying  ground.  The  school 
rooms  are  just  at  hand,  one  each  for  the 


the  left  Dr.  MacKenzie  Is  shown 
husband. 


not  imply  that  Dr.  Rice  is  not  interested 
in  outside  things ;  she  is.  But  she  believes 
in  doing  one  thing,  and  in  doing  that  one 
well.    I  should  say,  she  proves  that! 
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SEE  that 
some 
clairvoy- 
ant is  going  to 
tell    the    audi- 
ence   at   Windsor    Hall    to- 
night, what  became  of  the 
Hilton  jewels,"  said  Larue, 
the  portrait  painter,  as  we 
sat  around  the  fire  in  Hal- 
lam's   studio.    "That  affair 
crops    up    perennially.     It's 
something  like  those  extra- 
ordinary  murder   mysteries 
where  loony  people  are  for- 
ever   coming    forward    and 
confessing  that  they  are  the 
guilty  parties.    It's  my  be- 
lief  that   nobody   will   ever 
solve  the  problem." 

"I'm  entirely  of  your  opin- 
ion," said  Collins,  with  a 
peculiar  look  in  his  eyes. 
It  happened  so  long  ago  now 
and  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  the  jewels  or  even  the 
portraits  since,  that  I  im- 
agine it  will  remain  a  mys- 
tery for  ever." 

"All  this  is  news  to  me," 
interjected  Babbington,  who 
had  but  recently  returned 
from  a  couple  of  years' 
study  in  France.  "I  never 
heard  a  word  about  it." 

"That's  what  comes  of 
neglecting  to  read  the  pa- 
pers my  boy,"  said  Hallam. 
"Didn't  you  get  any  Can- 
adian papers  over  in  Paris?" 

"Not  very  often  and  cer- 
tainly not  regularly,"  re- 
plied Babbington.  "But  I'd 
like  to  hear  about  this  affair. 
I  hope  the  rest  of  you  don't 
mind   having  the  tale  resurrected." 

"Not  in  the  slightest,"  protested  Larue, 
speaking  for  the  company.  "You  tell  him 
about  it,  Hallam." 

"Why,  there's  not  much  to  tell,"  said 
Hallam.  "In  fact,  nobody  seems  to  know 
much  about  it.  The  robbery  or  burglary 
took  place  last  January  on  the  night  be- 
fore Lady  Hilton  was  going  to  give  a  big 
reception  for  Lord  Megram,  who  had  only 
just  arrived  in  Canada  on  some  Imperial 
mission.  It  was  to  be  a  very  swell  affair. 
Her  ladyship  had  got  her  jewels  up  from 
the  safety  deposit  vaults,  so  as  to  have 
everything  ready.  They  were  delivered 
by  special  messenger  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  Lady  Hilton  took 
them  to  her  room  to  look  them  over.  When 
she  went  down  to  dinner  at  six-thirty, 
she  left  them  on  her  dressing-table,  in- 
tending to  put  them  away  in  Sir  Abra- 
ham's safe  downstairs  in  the  evening. 
But,  while  the  family  were  at  dinner,  a 
burglar  entered  the  house  and  carried 
them  off.  The  thief  or  thieves,  for  it  is 
thought  there  was  more  than  one  involved 
in  the  burglary,  also  made  away  with 
two  of  the  portraits  from  the  hall,  one  of 
them  the  celebrated  painting  of  Lady 
Hilton's  grandmother." 

"Extraordinary  that  the  thieves  should 
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What  do 
you  make  of 
this?"  he  ex- 
c  1  a  i  med    In 

suppressed 
tones. 


have  got  off  at  that  time  of  the  day  with 
such  bulky  objects  as  portraits,"  said 
Babbington. 

"I  should  say  it  was,"  continued  Hal- 
lam. "At  any  rate  the  detective  depart- 
ment were  completely  baffled.  They 
puzzled  away  at  it  for  weeks  but  they 
couldn't  gain  a  clue.  The  whole  affair 
created  quite  a  stir  here." 

The  conversation  drifted  off  after  this 
to  other  subjects.  About  eleven  Babbing- 
ton got  up  to  leave  and,  as  he  purposed 
walking  in  the  direction  of  my  quarters, 
I  decided  to  accompany  him.  His  stay  in 
Paris  had  improved  him  wonderfully,  and, 
while  there  were  still  some  traces  of  that 
boorishness  about  him  which  had  made 
him  an  object  of  dislike  to  many  of  the 
artists  of  our  circle,  still  the  rough  edges 
had  been  noticeably  rubbed  dovm. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  he  after  we  had 
got  started,  "that  Hilton  affair  appeals 
to  me.  I  happen  to  have  made  the  ac- 
quaintance over  in  Paris  of  a  French  de- 
tective, called  Antoine  Dubros,  who  used 
to  tell  me  many  stories  of  his  work.  The 
business  is  quite  fascinating  and  I  have 
several  times  longed  for  an  opportunity 
to  try  my  hand  at  a  really  intricate  case. 
The  Hilton  robbery  looks  like  something 
worth  experimenting  with  and  I  have  a 


mind  to  apply 
some    of    Du- 
bros'  ideas   to 
its     solution. 
Now,    at    the 
very   outset,    I    should    say 
that  the  odd  thing  about  the 
theft  was  that  the  thieves 
should  have  taken  the  por- 
traits as  well  as  the  jewels." 
"Not  necessarily,"   I   an- 
swered. "Next  to  the  jewels, 
those  portraits  were  among 
the  most  valuable  objects  in 
the  house." 

"Quite  so,"  agreed  Bab- 
bington. "It  means  that  the 
burglar  must  have  known 
something  of  art.  Now,  I 
take  it,  the  average  every- 
day burglar  or  housebreaker 
hasn't  sufHcient  knowledge 
of  paintings  to  make  any 
distinction  between  the 
crudest  daub  and  the  most 
perfect  specimen.  I'm  going 
to  begin  right  at  this  point 
and  see  if  I  can't  discover 
something.  I  imagine  that 
the  police  worked  from  the 
other  direction  entirely,  the 
commonplace  economic  di- 
rection, and  ignored  the  in- 
fluence of  art  on  the  burg- 
lar's motives.  I  don't  won- 
der that  they  have  been  baf- 
fled. Tell  me,  were  those  por- 
traits anything  exceptional?" 
"One  of  them  certainly 
was,"  I  replied.  "The  pic- 
ture of  Lady  Hilton's  grand- 
mother was  a  wonderful 
piece  of  work.  It  came  from 
the  old  country  and  created 
quite  a  furore  here  when  it 
was  first  exhibited." 

"Indeed,"  mused  Babbington.  "Then  I 
perceive  my  first  investigation  must  be  in 
connection  with  that  portrait." 

I  did  not  meet  Babbington  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  after  this  conversation  and  then 
one  morning  he  called  me  up  and  asked 
me  to  lunch  with  him  and  Collins.  "Meet 
me  at  Collins'  studio,"  said  he,  "at  twelve 
o'clock."  I  had  not  forgotten  our  talk  and 
concluded  that  he  had  something  to  tell  me 
about  his  researches. 

"Well,"  said  I  cheerily,  as  I  shook  hands 
with  him,  "have  you  made  any  discoveries 
yet?" 

Babbington  shook  his  head.  "It's  cer- 
tainly a  puzzler,"  he  declared.  "I  wish 
I  had  Dubros  here  to  give  me  an  elucida- 
tion of  his  methods.  By  the  way,  Collins, 
you're  said  to  be  pretty  intimate  with  Sir 
Abraham — did  you  ever  see  those  por- 
traits that  were  stolen?" 

"Oh  yes,  I've  seen  them,"  replied  Collins, 
indifferently.  "They  were  nothing  so  very 
wonderful.  Sir  Abraham  didn't  worry 
much  over  their  loss;  it  was  the  jewels 
that  bothered  him — a  pretty  sore  touch, 
you  must  admit,  to  be  cleared  out  of  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  at  one 
crack." 
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"That's  all  very  well,"  answered  Bab- 
bington,  "but  in  my  opinion,  the  theft  of 
the  portraits  provides  the  real  clue  to  the 
robbery.  Why  should  the  thief  or  thieves 
want  to  take  pictures  along,  when  they 
already  had  such  a  rich  swag?  Was  there 
anything  about  the  portraits  of  unusual 
interest?    Who  painted  them?" 

"One  was  by  Larue.  The  other,  I  be- 
lieve was  done  by  an  old  English  artist  of 
the  name  of  Gillespie,"  said  Collins. 

"Gillespie,  eh?  Never  heard  of  him," 
remarked  Babbington. 

"As  to  there  being  anything  extra- 
ordinary about  them,"  continued  Collins, 
"I  never  knew  of  it.  They  were  simply 
portraits,  that's  all." 

"Well,  well,"  murmured  Babbington, 
with  a  puzzled  frown  on  his  forehead. 
"The  whole  thing  beats  me.  Get  on  your 
things  Collins  and  let's  go  to  lunch." 

The  artist  threw  aside  his  palette  and 
brush  and,  excusing  himself,  left  the 
studio  in  order  to  wash  up  and  change  his 
coat  in  his  chambers  across  the  landing. 
Babbington  meanwhile  sauntered  around 
the  big  room,  poking  into  this  and  that 
corner,  and  pouring  forth  a  steady  stream 
of  comment. 

Presently  in  his  ramble  he  reached  a 
dingy  corner  of  the  big  apartment  where 
Collins  had  heaped  together  a  lot  of  old 
unframed  canvases.  These  Babbington 
began  to  turn  over  aimlessly,  pausing  now 
and  then  to  examine  one  or  other  of  them 
more  closely.  He  was  perfectly  at  his 
ease  and  did  not  hesitate  to  pry  into  such 
j{  Collins'  private  possessions  as  he  fell 
inclined  to  investigate. 

I  was  not  paying  much  attention  to  him 
when  suddenly  a  low  whistle  of  surprise 
attracted  me  to  his  side.  He  had  un- 
earthed a  canvas  that  evidently  possessed 
.=ome  extraordinary  interest,  for  his  whole 
manner  betokened  the  keenest  excitement. 

"What  do  you  make  of  that?"  he  ex- 
claimed in  suppressed  tones. 

At  first  I  could  scarcely  discern  the  out- 
line of  the  picture,  so  dim  was  the  light. 
But  soon  its  detail  began  to  emerge  from 
the  obscurity  and  before  my  amazed  eyes 
there  appeared  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  celebrated  portrait  of  Lady  Hilton's 
grandmother  itself.  There  was  absolutely 
no  mistaking  it.  It  was  the  veritable  pic- 
ture which  had  created  such  a  sensation 
when  it  was  first  shown  in  the  city. 

"The  Gillespie  portrait,"  whispered 
Babbington.  "Now,  how  in  the  name  of 
all  that's  hgly,  did  that  canvas  ever  come 
here?" 

"Hush,"  said  I  wamingly,  "Collins  may 
be  back  any  moment. 

"Right,  oh,"  murmured  he  hastily  pil- 
ing the  pictures  back  on  top  of  the  stolen 
portrait.  "It  would  hardly  do  for  Collins 
to  know  we  had  found  it,  would  it?" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  I.  "You  were  not 
supposed  to  be  looking  at  those  can- 
vases." 

"You're  right.  Still,  I'd  like  to  confront 
him  with  the  discovery  and  find  out  what's 
what.  It's  the  very  dickens  of  a  mystery. 
You  don't  suppose  that  Collins  was  the 
thief  do  you?" 

"I'd  hardly  like  to  think  so,"  said  I. 
"But,  hush,  here  he  comes." 

We  had  barely  escaped  from  the  dark 
comer  and  assumed  attitudes  of  complete 
indifference,  when  the  proprietor  of  the 


studio  hurried  in,  arrayed  in  his  street 
clothes.    Then  we  sallied  out  to  lunch. 

For  the  next  few  days  I  kept  in  close 
touch  with  my  amateur  detective  friend, 
being  quite  willing  to  play  Watson  to  his 
Holmes.  At  first  he  made  no  fresh  dis- 
covery that  would  throw  light  on  the  mys- 
tery but,  by  the  end  of  the  week,  he  had 
come  into  the  possession  of  an  interesting 
fact  which,  coupled  with  the  finding  of  the 
stolen  portrait,  increased  our  suspicions 
of  Collins  four-fold. 

It  was  this.  The  artist  had  been  at  Sir 
Abraham  Hilton's  house  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  of  the  robbery.  Babbington 
had  secured  the  information  after  worm- 
ing himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  Hil- 
ton's butler.  It  appeared  that  Collins  had 
been  sent  for  about  four  o'clock,  had 
called  about  four-thirty,  had  had  after- 
noon tea  with  Lady  Hilton  and  had  taken 
his  departure  towards  six  o'clock. 

"If  it  weren't  for  the  existence  of  that 
hidden  canvas,  I  wouldn't  think  anything 
of  the  circumstance,"  commented  Bab- 
bington, "but  the  two  together  make  me 
intensely  suspicious.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  our  friend,  Collins,  is  a  bit  of  an 
artist- Raffles?  What  do  we  know  about 
him  anyway?  He  came  here  only  a  few 
years  ago  from  Heaven  knows  where,  and 
I  for  one  never  heard  a  word  about  his 
previous  career.    He's  a  bit  of  an  oyster, 

you  must  admit — a  good  fellow,  but  d 

mysterious." 

"Things  certainly  look  black  against 
him,"  I  replied.  "At  the  same  time  it 
would  hardly  be  the  right  thing  to  set  the 
police  after  him.  I  could  not  have  the  heart 
to  do  that.  Why  not  corner  him  some 
night  when  all  the  fellows  are  on  hand 
and  put  it  to  him  straight?  If  he  can  clear 
himself,  well  and  good.  If  not,  then  let 
the  law  take  its  course." 

"Not  a  bad  idea,"  said  Babbington. 
"Let's  do  it.  Next  time  we're  at  Larue's, 
I'll  spring  the  mine." 

Larue  entertained  quite  frequently  at 
his  studio  and  not  many  days  elapsed  be- 
fore an  invitation  went  out  from  the  por- 
trait painter  for  an  informal  gathering. 

About  a  dozen  of  us  turned  up,  includ- 
ing Collins.  Babbington  arrived  late,  with 
every  appearance  of  excitement  in  his 
bearing,  and,  as  I  expected  plunged  at 
once  into  his  story. 

"Larue,"  said  he,  "I  want  to  impose  on 
you  to  the  extent  of  turning  this  room  into 
a  sort  of  inquisition  chamber  or  confes- 
sional. No,  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  my 
misdeeds;  it's  up  to  someone  else  to  do 
that.  Do  you  know,  boys,  ever  since  I 
heard  that  story  of  the  robbery  at  old  Sir 
Abraham  Hilton's  the  other  night,  I've 
been  consumed  with  a  desire  to  fathom 
the  mystery.  I've  given  it  some  study, 
with  the  result  that  now  I've  got  two  or 
three  clues  that  will  startle  you." 

Every  one  in  the  room  looked  at  Bab- 
bington in  astonishment.  No  one,  save 
myself,  noted  the  sudden  pallor  of  Col- 
lins' cheeks. 

"I've  been  making  a  few  investigations 
lately,"  continued  Babbington,  "and  I've 
discovered  three  interesting  things.  Dis- 
covery No.  1  was  purely  accidental.  It 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  one  of 
the  stolen  portraits  itself,  which  I  found 
hidden  in  a  certain  artist's  studio  in  this 
city.    Discovery  No.  2,  complementary  to 


No.  1 — the  artist  in  whose  studio  the  por- 
trait was  found,  visited  the  Hilton  resi- 
dence on  the  afternoon  of  the  robbery  and 
was  shown  the  jewelry  in  the  very  room 
from  which  the  things  were  taken  within 
the  next  hour  or  so.  Discovery  No.  3, 
made  only  this  evening,  the  aforesaid 
artist  was  actually  seen  to  climb  out  of  a 
window  of  Sir  Abraham's  house  with  the 
portraits  in  his  arms  and  presumably 
with  the  jewelry  in  his  pockets." 

"Who  the  devil  told  you  that?"  de- 
manded Collins  abruptly,  his  caution  be- 
trayed for  the  moment. 

The  very  unexpectedness  of  the  ques- 
tion transferred  the  gaze  of  all  present  to 
the  speaker  and  brought  the  obvious  look 
of  dismay  on  his  face  to  their  amazed  at- 
tention. "That  he  was  the  person  to  whom 
Babbington  referred  was  apparent  in  an 
instant  and  at  once  the  keenest  curiosity 
was  manifested  in  the  outcome  of  the  ex- 
traordinary situation. 

"As  for  who  told  me,"  resumed  Bab- 
bington coolly,  "I'll  divulge  that  later  on. 
Meanwhile,  the  confessional  is  ready  and 
I  feel  sure  every  man  here  will  be  eager 
to  hear  you  clear  yourself  if  you  can." 

"If  that's  the  way  of  it,"  replied  Col- 
lins, with  a  short,  nervous  laugh,  "I 
suppose  I  had  better  play  the  penitent.  Of 
course,  this  being  the  confessional  as  you 
say,  I  presume  I  can  count  on  having  my 
secret  preserved,  especially  as  it  involves 
others.  Only  on  that  condition  can  I  con- 
sent to  divulge  the  facts.   Is  that  agreed?" 

We  all  assented  promptly,  so  eager 
were  we  to  learn  the  explanation  of  a 
mystery  that  had  baffled  the  keenest 
minds  in  the  city  for  months. 

"It's  quite  true,  as  Babbington  says, 
that  I  visited  the  Hilton's  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  of  the  robbery,"  began  Collins. 
"I  was  sent  for  and  the  message  was 
urgent.  When  I  reached  the  house,  I 
found  Sir  Abraham  in  a  raging  temper 
and  Lady  Hilton  on  the  verge  of  tears.  To 
understand  the  situation  I  shall  have  to 
let  you  into  a  little  family  secret,  which  I 
implore  you  not  to  betray. 

"When  the  old  gentleman  was  knighted 
and  Mrs.  Hilton  became  Lady  Hilton,  the 
honor  completely  turned  the  good  wo- 
man's head.  From  being  a  decent  sort  of 
common-sense  body,  she  developed  into  an 
unbearable  snob.  One  of  her  vagaries 
was  to  impress  on  society  the  fact  that 
.she  came  of  good  family  and  that  her  an- 
cestors were  people  of  distinction.  Of 
course,  those  who  know  her  plebeian 
origin  simply  laughed;  others  set  her 
down  as  an  ill-bred  old  woman.  But  her 
ladyship  went  on  her  way  in  happy  ignor- 
ance of  what  was  being  said  behind  her 
back  and  continued  to  cultivate  the  hal- 
lucination that  her  progenitors  were  peo- 
ple of  quality.  You  fellows  have  all  met 
the  type. 

"'All  would  have  been  well,  if  Lady 
Hilton  had  stopped  at  talking.  There  was 
no  harm  in  that.  But  when  she  took  to 
faking  pictures  of  her  ancestors,  then  the 
trouble  began.  Yes,  Larue,  her  ladyship 
actually  had  the  temerity  to  fake  up  por- 
traits of  her  forebears.  She  had  started 
harmlessly  enough  with  paintings  of  her- 
self. Sir  Abraham  and  the  three 
girls,  which  were  done  by  that  English 
artist,  Handsombody,  last  time  they  were 
Continued  on  Page  107. 
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Guarding   Against  Submarines 

By   Cleveland  Moffet  in   the   American  Magazine. 


ABOUT  the  middle  of  December, 
1914,  there  returned  from  abroad 
an  American  inventor.  Professor 
R.  A.  Fessenden,  who  reported  to  his 
associates  in  the  Submarine  Signal  Com- 
pany of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  that  one 
of  the  great  European  Powers  (I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  say  which  one) ,  after  thor- 
ough tests,  had  decided  to  equip  several  of 
its  battleships  with  the  Fessenden  electric 
oscillator,  an  instrument  that  promises 
to  change  the  conditions  of  naval  warfare, 
especially  the  relations  of  battleships  and 
submarines.  He  announced,  furthermore, 
that  another  great  power  was  in  active 
negotiation  for  this  American  invention, 
the  practical  value  of  which  will  probably 
be  demonstrated  with  startling  effect  in 
some  of  the  not-distant  sea  battles. 

Not  only  will  this  electric  oscillator  be 
of  immense  importance  in  time  of  war, 
but  it  bids  fair  to  render  still  greater 
service  in  time  of  peace  by  insuring  ships 
against  collisions  at  sea,  either  with  one 
another  or  with  icebergs. 

To  put  it  simply,  this  Fessenden  os- 
cillator is  a  submarine  sounding  appa- 
ratus that  sends  its  signals  through  the 
water,  not  through  the  air,  one  result  be- 
ing that  these  signals  travel  more  swiftly 
than  they  would  through  the  air,  since 
sound  moves  through  water  at  the  rate  of 
4,400  feet  a  second,  while  through  the  air 
it  moves  at  the  rate  of  only  1,100  feet  a 
second.  All  seafaring  men  know  the  un- 
trustworthiness  of  sound  warnings  sent 
through  the  air  from  steam  whistles,  or 
steam  sirens.  These  warnings  are  often 
unheard  even  at  a  very  short  distance, 
say  one  mile  or  less,  owing  to  adverse 
wind  conditions,  or  to  disconcerting 
"holes  in  the  air,"  or  to  unfavorable  re- 
flections or  skippings  of  the  sound  from 
the  water's  surface.  For  this  reason  sub- 
marine bells  have  for  years  been  used 
with  excellent  results  on  lightships  and 
buoys,  and  to  some  extent  on  moving  ves- 
sels, their  warnings  being  transmitted  for 
miles  through  the  water.  In  fact,  it  was 
in  trying  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  these 
submarine  bells,  especially  in  connection 
with  ships,  that  Professor  Fessenden 
evolved  his  present  electric  oscillator,  and 
solved  the  whole  problem  of  protecting 


vessels  from  collisions  at  sea.  His  system 
of  submarine  signaling  is  really  a  kind  of 
water  wireless,  destined,  perhaps,  to  as 
important  a  development  as  aerial  wire- 
less, t 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  Boston  I  had  a  talk 
with  Professor  Fessenden  about  his  in- 
vention at  the  factory  of  the  Submarine 
Signal  Company. 

In  one  corner  of  the  factory  in  a 
fenced-off  space  we  came  to  the  new-born 
oscillator,  a  smallish  metal  affair,  no 
bigger  than  a  sewing  machine,  with  many 
copper  parts  for  the  electrical  connections 
and  a  drumhead  of  solid  steel,  twenty-two 
inches  in  diameter  and  five-eighths  of  an 
inch    thick,    that   vibrates    astonishingly 
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under  the  electric  current  and  gives  forth 
a  sound  of  terrifying  loudness. 

"Would  you  like  to  hear  it?"  asked  the 
professor.  Then,  turning  to  an  assistant, 
"Are  you  ready?" 


He  switched  on  a  buzzing  generator, 
adjusted  a  rheostat,  pressed  a  black  key, 
whereupon —  "Whoo-oop!"  the  thing 
barked  at  us  suddenly  like  an  angry 
calliope,  and  the  tone  persisted  as  long  as 
the  key  was  held  down.  A  shift  of  the 
rheostat  handle  brought  a  current  of 
greater  frequency  and  the  tone  rose  to  a 
piercing  shriek.  Another  turn  and  the 
shriek  was  deafening.  Louder  and  shriller 
screamed  the  quivering  drumhead  as  the 
scientist  manipulated  the  rheostat  handle 
in  the  manner  of  a  motorman  speeding  up 
his  trolly  car.  The  whole  factory  re- 
sounded. I  covered  my  ears  and  waved 
for  mercy. 

"But  it  will  be  unendurable  on  a  ship, 
a  thing  like  that,  sounding  all  the  time," 
I  said. 

The  inventor  shook  his  head.  "When 
you  hefir  the  oscillator  sounding  on  a 
vessel  you  will  scarcely  notice  it.  Here  we 
are  right  at  the  source  of  sound,  but  on  a 
ship  the  oscillator  is  deep  down  in  the 
hold  and  is  submerged  in  water." 

Professor  Fessenden  then  showed  me 
a  grey  steel  tank  like  a  big  bathtub,  with 
ends  made  of  steel  plates,  such  as  are  used 
in  battleships.  Experiments  have  been 
made  with  this  tank  filled  with  water  and 
the  oscillator  welded  to  one  end,  so  that 
the  vibrations  pass  through  the  liquid. 

"When  we  sound  the  oscillator  in  this 
way,"  he  said,  "the  water  in  the  tank  is 
thrown  into  a  state  of  extraordinary  agi- 
tation, so  much  so  that  if  you  dipped  your 
hand  in  during  the  experiment  it  would 
be  hurled  out  violently  and  painfully." 
"Would  these  vibrations  be  transmitted 
through  the  water  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance?" I  asked. 

"To  a  very  considerable  distance.  We 
have  already  received  them  at  a  distance 
of  thirty-two  miles,  but  that  is  only  a  be- 
ginning— like  the  first  wireless  message 
sent  across  the  English  Channel,  which 
seemed  wonderful  fifteen  years  ago,  but 
is  nothing  to-day." 

"Do  you  think  it  will  be  possible  to 
transmit  these  water  vibrations  over,  say, 
a  hundred  miles?" 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  perhaps  several 
hundred  miles,  with  larger  oscillators  and 
more  powerful  currents." 

"And  you  will  be  able  to  send  messages 
in  this  way  through  the  water  itself,  with 
no  wires  or  cables?" 

"Exactly.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  mak- 
ing the  oscillator  toot  out  dots  and  dashes 
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according  to  the  code.  Now  you  see  the 
importance  of  these  oscillators  in  naval 
warfare,  for  a  battleship  equipped  with 
such  instruments  can  talk  to  its  own  sub- 
marines while  they  are  miles  away  and 
submerged  and  can  actually  direct  their 
movements  against  an  enemy's  vessels." 

"Without  the  submarines  being  obliged 
to  come  to  the  surface?" 

"They  need  not  come  up  until  just  be- 
fore launching  their  torpedoes,  say  at  a 
distance  of  a  thousand  yards  from  the 
vessel  they  wish  to  attack.  Then  they  will 
only  show  their  periscopes  for  a  few 
seconds  while  they  make  final'  observa- 
tions." 

"And  then  launch  their  torpedoes?" 

"Yes." 

"Does  a  vessel  need  more  than  one 
oscillator?" 

"Yes,  it  needs  two,  like  two  ears,  one  on 
either  side,  which  allows  it  to  fix  the  direc- 
tion from  which  a  signal  comes.  This  is 
done  by  a  delicate  instrument  that  takes 
account  of  differences  in  the  intensity  of  a 
given  signal  as  heard  by  the  two  electrical 
ears,  one  of  which,  on  the  more  favorable 
side,  hears  the  signal  more  distinctly  than 
the  other.  A  ship's  officer  has  only  to  ad- 
just this  instrument  and  then  read  off 
on  a  dial  the  exact  point  of  the  compass 
from  which  the  signal  comes." 

"Then  a  battleship,  as  it  received  water 
wireless  signals  from  one  of  its  own  sub- 
merged submarines,  could  tell  in  what 
direction  that  submarine  lay?" 

"Within  a  few  degrees,  yes.  In  such 
experiments  our  errors  in  fixing  the  direc- 
tion have  not  usually  exceeded  half  a 
point  of  the  compass." 

"How  about  the  distance  of  a  sub- 
merged submarine  from  a  battleship — 
could  a  battleship  tell  that?" 

"Yes,  approximately,  by  the  intensity  of 
the  sound  received,  for,  of  course,  the  os- 
cillator's loudness  grows  less  as  the  dis- 
tance increases.  There  will  be  a  distance 
indicator  with  a  dial  graduated  in  thou- 
sands of  yards,  and  an  officer  will  read  off 
these  distance  indications  just  as  he  notes 
the  points  of  the  compass.  Besides  this, 
a  battlehip  will  get  precise  information 
from  the  submarine  herself,  I  mean  a 
friendly  submarine,  by  talking  with  her  in 
code,  by  asking  questions  as  to  her  speed, 
direction,  distance  below  the  surface,  etc." 

From  all  of  this  it  is  plain  that  a  battle- 
ship which  can  thus  control  the  move- 
ments of  submerged  submarines  has  an 
enormous  advantage  over  the  ships  of  an 
enemy.  A  single  cruiser,  aided  by  half  a 
dozen  'deadly  craft,  steaming  far  below 
the  surface  and  able  to  manoeuvre  safely 
on  the  lower  levels,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
mother  ship  might  easily  wipe  out  a  whole 
squadron  of  dreadnoughts  unprotected 
against  this  new  danger.  With  oscillators 
aboard,  a  battleship  becomes  an  eye  to  see, 
a  brain  to  guide,  while  the  submarines, 
moving,  sightless,  through  the  deep,  black 
waters,  are  arms  that  strike  and  destroy 
unerringly  according  to  orders  from 
above. 

"Your  invention  increases  the  terrors 
of  the  submarine?"  I  said.  "It  leaves  the 
dreadnought  practically  helpless?" 

The  professor  shook  his  head.  "That 
is  true  for  dreadnoughts  not  equipped 
with  oscillators,  but  for  others  that  are 
able  to  listen  with  electrical  ears,  the  sub- 
marine becomes  far  less  formidable.    The 


oscillator  makes  it  possible  for  a  ship's 
officer  to  hear  the  propellor  movements  of 
an  enemy's  submarine  while  it  is  miles 
away.  With  our  existing  apparatus  we 
can  detect  such  propeller  sounds  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  and  we  have  a  sound- 
amplifying  device  that  will  extend  this 
ditsance  to  five  miles  or  more." 

"Does  that  mean  safety  for  battleships 
from  submarine  attack?" 

"A  great  measure  of  safety,  yes." 

"Then  those  three  British  cruisers  that 
were  sunk  by  German  submarines  could 
have  escaped  if  they  had  carried  these 
listening  oscillators?" 

"Unquestionably." 


"What  would  they  have  done?" 
"As  soon  as  they  heard  the  propeller 
noises  of  the  attacking  submarines,  which 
would  have  been  some  time  before  the 
German  torpedoes  were  launched,  they 
would  have  changed  their  courses  and 
gone  ahead  at  full  speed.  That  would 
have  baffled  the  enemy,  for  submarines 
are  slow-going  craft  and  only  dangerous 
when  their  presence  is  not  suspected.  It  is 
even  possible  that  the  British  cruisers, 
knowing  by  dial  indications  the  approxi- 
mate distance  and  also  the  direction  of 
the  submerged  German  vessels,  could  have 
destroyed  them  by  launching  torpedoes  of 
their  own." 


Do  the  Allies  Want  Italian  Aid? 


From  the  New   York  Times. 


WHILE  Germany  has  brought 
every  sort  of  pressure  to  bear 
upon  Italy  to  remain  aloof  from 
the  fray,  and  Prince  Biilow,  the  former 
Chancellor  of  the  Teuton  Empire,  and 
now  the  Kaiser's  special  Ambassador  at 
Rome,  has  actuary  gone  to  the  length  of 
offering  Austria's  Italian-speaking  prov- 
inces to  Italy  as  the  price  of  her  neutrality 
— an  offer  which  has  excited  indignation 
at  Vienna- — neither  England  nor  France 
has  taken  any  steps  to  induce  Italy  to  join 
their  cause. 

It  is  only  the  English  and  French  news- 
papers that  have  been  urging  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  draw  his  sword,  declaring 
that  otherwise  his  country  would  have  no 
share  or  voice  in  the  eventual  rearrange- 
ment of  the  map  of  Europe  on  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  If  the  truth  were  known,  it 
would  probably  be  found  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  France,  far 
from  encouraging  Italy  to  fight,  have  on 
the  contrary  favored  her  adherence  to  a 
policy  of  neutrality.  For  they  have 
realized  that  the  participation  of  Italy  in 
the  fray  bodes  ill  for  the  future  of  the 
Dual  Empire,  and  may,  indeed,  entail  its 
disruption. 

Now  neither  Great  Britain  nor  France 
entertains  any  feelings  of  bitterness  to- 
ward Austria-Hungary,  and  both  regret- 
ted that  the  Dual  Empire  should  have 
permitted  itself  to  be  dragged  into  a  war 
against  them  by  Germany.  There  is  a  de- 
termination in  official  circles  in  London 
and  in  Paris  to  crush  not  Germany,  but 
the  military  terrorism  of  Prussia,  and  to 
emancipate  Europe  from  its  influence.  Re- 
sentment in  England  and  France  is  re- 
stricted to  a  great  extent  to  the  Prussians, 
and  there  is  no  desire  to  impair  the  terri- 
torial integrity  or  to  be  unduly  harsh 
upon  the  South  Germans,  whom  it  is  de- 
sired to  rid  of  the  domination  usurped 
over  them  by  Berlin  at  the  cost  of  their 
national  independence. 

What  I  have  stated  above,  to  the  effect 
that  both  the  British  and  the  French 
Governments  favored  Italy's  adherence  to 
a  policy  of  neutrality  rather  than  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  fray,  is  borne  out  by  the 
utterances  of  Theophile  Delcasse,  Mini- 
ster of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris,  in  a  duly 
authorized  interview,  printed  in  the 
Italian  Corriere  della  Sera,  and  in  an  in- 


terview granted  by  Winston  Spencer 
Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  at 
Whitehall,  for  publication  in  the  Giornale 
d'ltalia,  which  is  the  mouthpiece  and  or- 
gan of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Sid- 
ney Sonnino  at  Rome. 

Delcasse  declared  that  Italy  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  France  and  England  if 
she  remained  at  peace,  and  that  both 
powers  were  keenly  interested  in  preserv- 
ing her  as  a  warm  friend  after  the 
restoration  of  peace.   He  added: 

"I  am  certain  that  neither  France  nor 
England,  nor  yet  Russia,  would  object  to 
Italy's  having  the  Trentino  and  Trieste. 
We  should  as.suredly  never  oppose  the  na- 
tional aspirations  of  the  Italian  people, 
either  territorial  or  in  connection  with 
the  control  of  the  Adriatic.  Can  you  say 
the  same  of  Germany  and  of  Austria?  We 
need  Italy  as  a  great  power  in  the  Medi- 
terranean to  preserve  the  equilibrium 
after  the  war.  There  are  those  who  think 
that  Italy's  neutrality  is  not  enough.  We, 
however,  regard  it  as  an  immense  gain, 
and  are  perfectly  satisfied  therewith.  It 
is  one  of  the  fortunate  elements  which 
gives  us  increased  confidence  in  a  favor- 
able issue  to  the  struggle  which  has  been 
forced  upon  us." 

As  for  Winston  Churchill,  he  stated : 

"Since  I  have  been  at  the  Admiralty, 
all  our  arrangements  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean have  been  made  on  the  certainty 
that  Italy  would  remain  neutral.  A  friend- 
ly Italy  has  nothing  to  fear  from  us  ...  . 
The  natural  and  true  frontiers  of  Italy 
must  be  restored  to  her.  As  long  as  Aus- 
tria has  the  power  to  squander  thousands 
of  Italian  lives  in  quarrels  of  her  am- 
bition, as  long  as  she  holds  in  her  grip  and 
bondage  fair  provinces  and  numerous 
populations  which  are  Italian  heart  and 
soul  and  bone  and  nature,  there  will  al- 
ways be  armament  and  counter-arma- 
ment, fear,  tension,  and  intrigue,  and  al- 
ways the  danger  of  this  horrible  war  re- 
curring. We  propose  to  make  an  end  of  it 
now,  and  to  have  a  fair  and  natural  ad- 
justment of  European  boundaries." 

The  extent  to  which  England  could  have 
swayed  the  Government  at  Rome  had  she 
desired  the  latter  to  join  in  the  fray  ere 
this,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Italy 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  Great  Britain 
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for  coal.  In  fact,  leading  statesmen  at 
Rome  have  openly  admitted  that  England 
could  have  hastened  Italy's  intervention  in 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  at  any 
time  that  she  pleased,  by  simply  threat- 
ening to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal 
to  that  country. 

There  has  been  ever  since  last  August 
a  great  scarcity  of  coal  in  the  Peninsula, 
owing  to  the  great  rise  in  the  cost  of 
freight,  the  English  colliers  havirig  in- 
creased their  rates  of  conveyance  from 
nine  shillings  to  forty  shillings  a  ton.  In 
fact,  the  dearth  of  fuel  has  been  so  great 
that  the  state  railways  have  been  obliged 
to  supply  coal  to  gas  works  and  other  in- 
dustries of  public  utility.  It  has  been  in 
the  power  of  England  virtually  to  arrest 
all  industries  in  Italy,  and  even  all  traffic 
on  the  railroads  of  the  kingdom — those 
railroads  that  are  indispensable  to  the 
mobilization  and  movement  of  troops — by 
holding  up  the  foreign  coal  supply  of 
Italy. 

There  have  been  two  other  reasons  be- 
sides those  mentioned  above  which  have 
deterred  Italy  from  drawing  her  sword 
until  now.  One  of  these  causes  has  been 
of  a  financial  character.  Germany,  with 
the  war  in  view,  manoeuvred  in  such  a 
fashion  in  May,  June,  and  July  last  that 
by  means  of  the  sale  of  bills  of  exchange 
on  the  London  market  she  had  managed 
to  possess  herself  of  nearly  $400,000,000 
in  English  gold,  in  return  for  paper  which 
on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  became 
worthless.  Germany  succeeded  in  mulct- 
ing France  in  this  fashion  to  an  even  still 
larger  amount,  and  also  held  up  Italy  in 
much  the  same  manner. 

Now,  while  France  and  Great  Britain 
are  very  wealthy  nations,  Italy  is  not, 
and  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  over 
8500,000,000  in  gold  in  this  manner  which 
would  have  been  forfeited  to  Germany  by 
any  declaration  of  war  between  the  two 
countries.  During  the  eight  months  which 
have  elapsed  since  then  Italy  has  had  time 
to  adjust  her  trade  balances  in  a  measure 
with  Germany,  and,  although  the  latter 
still  remains  her  debtor  to  a  considerable 
amount,  yet  it  is  nothing  like  as  large  as 
in  last  July. 

The  other  cause  was  of  a  purely  mili- 
tary nature  and  was  attributable  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  armaments,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  shortage  of  ammunition 
which  brought  about  a  ministerial  crisis 
last  spring  at  home.  The  latter  neglect 
has  been  entirely  repaired,  thanks  largely 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  ammunition 
obtained  from  this  country  since  last  July. 
There  are  even  large  shipments  from 
American  ports  now  on  their  way  up  the 
Mediterranean  to  Naples  and  Genoa.  The 
artillery  has  likewi.se  been  entirely  re- 
organized, and  to-day  is  equipped  with  a 
fully  adequate  number  of  those  English 
and  French  guns  which  have  been  play- 
ing so  important  a  role  in  the  operations 
in  France  and  Belgium. 

What  has  undoubtedly  precipitated  the 
action  of  Italy  in  abandoning  her  policy 
of  neutrality  just  at  this  present  juncture 
is  the  attaclc  upon  the  Dardanelles  by  the 
allied  fleet.  While  Italy  was  virtually 
assured  of  the  fulfillment  of  her  terri- 
torial aspirations  on  the  borders  of  the 
Adriatic  and  along  the  Austrian  frontier, 
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of  Bovril 
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even  if  she  maintained  her  neutrality,  she 
could  not  hope  for  recognition  of  her 
rights  to  a  share  in  the  partition  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  if  she  remained  aloof. 
She  has  very  large  interests  of  an  indus- 
trial and  commercial  character,  mining 
concessions,  etc.,  in  all  that  part  of  Asia 
Minor  that  extends  from  Smyrna  to  the 
Gulf  of  Adalia:  interests  for  which  she 
is  largely  indebted  to  the  powerful  sup- 
port of  Great  Britain  in  the  past,  and  also 
largely  to  the  assistance  of  the  late  Baron 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  at  the  time 
when  he  represented  the  Kaiser  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  when  Germany  still  be- 
lieved that  she  could  depend  upon  Italy  to 
follow  her  lead  in  a  general  European 
war. 

Now  Italy  has  a  rival  in  her  aims  for 
the  possession  of  this  particular  portion 
of  Asia  Minor,  namely,  Greece,  which  has 
long  had  designs  on  Smyrna,  where  there 
is  a  large  Greek  population.  Italy  could 
not,  however,  for  one  moment  permit 
Greece  to  get  the  better  of  her,  either 
at  Smyrna  or  anywhere  else  In  the  prov- 
ince of  that  name;  all  the  more  as  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  endangering  her  reten- 
tion of  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  upon  which 
she  has  already  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  strengthening  the  defenses  and 
developing  the  industrial  and  commercial 
resources. 

If  there  is  any  dismemberment  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  she  is  determined  to  se- 
cure possession  of  this  portion  of  Asia 
Minor  as  her  share,  basing  herself  upon 
an  agreement  concluded  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  with  Great  Britain  and  which,  though 
never  publicly  promulgated,  was  alluded 
to  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  by  the  late  Marquis  di  San 
Giuliano  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at 
Rome  last  spring,  when  they  united  in  de- 
claring that  England  had  given  full  recog- 
nition to  the  province  of  Smyrna,  extend- 
ing from  the  city  of  Smyrna  to  the  Gulf 
of  Adalia,  being  regarded  as  the  par- 
ticular sphere  of  Italian  interests  in 
Turkey. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Italian  squadron  of  dread- 
noughts, under  the  command  of  Admiral 
the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  may  be  looked 
for  at  any  moment  in  the  Dardanelles  to 
join  the  allied  fleet,  which,  it  is  estimated, 
will  need  at  least  another  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  to  effect  the  capture  of 
Constantinople. 


A  New  Spark  Plug 

A  novel  type  of  spark  plug  for  internal 
combustion  engines  has  been  invented  by 
a  British  company.  The  plug  has  a 
tubular  central  electrode,  which  carries  a 
block  of  quartz  serving  the  purpose  of  a 
window  through  which  one  can  observe 
the  "color"  of  the  explosion  in  the  com- 
bustion chamber.  A  dark  purple  spark 
shows  the  mixture  to  be  correct;  a  light 
blue  or  white  explosion  signifies  that  it  is 
too  weak,  while  a  red  color  indicates  too 
rich  a  mixture.  Bu  simply  detaching  the 
quartz  "window"  and  substituting  a 
milled  nut,  the  plug  is  transformed  into  a 
"priming"  plug,  through  which  gasoline 
can  be  injected  directly  into  the  com- 
bustion chamber. 
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An 
Electric    Battleship 

By    Waldon    Fawcett    in    the    Technical 
World  Magazine. 

THE  first  and  only  electric  battle- 
ship will  be  added  to  the  United 
States  navy  within  two  years. 
The  superdreadnought  California,  which 
will  be  constructed  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  at  a  cost  of  about  seven  million  dol- 
lars, has  been  chosen  as  the  exponent  of 
this  radical  and  significant  innovation  in 
marine-engineering  practice.  The  new 
battleship  will  derive  her  power  for  pro- 
pulsion from  turbo-generators  of  exactly 
the  same  type  that  have  long  been  in  suc- 
cessful use  on  shore. 

For  years  past  inventors  and  elec- 
tricians have  cherished  the  dream  of  an 
electric  battleship  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term.  Gradually  our  modern  warships 
have  been  electrified  until  it  seemed  as 
though  any  of  them  might  merit  the  title 
of  an  electrical  craft.  Practice  has  pro- 
gressed until  every  task  aboard  ship,  from 
peeling  potatoes  to  turning  the  monster 
gun-turrets,  is  performed  by  electricity. 
However,  there  was  the  one — and  only — 
remaining  task  of  driving  the  armor-clad 
through  the  water  that  electrical  enthusi- 
asts longed  to  see  accomplished  by  the 
magic  current,  but  the  working  out  of 
this  idea  presented  apparently  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  Some  time  was  lost 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  for  a  num- 
ber of  electrical  engineers  proceeded  on 
the  theory  that  because  conditions  afloat 
are  so  different  from  those  ashore  it 
would,  perforce,  be  necessary  to  devise 
apparatus  wholly  distinctive. 

That  the  United  States  is  to  have  the 
world's  pioneer  electrical  superdread- 
nought, and  to  have  it  by  means  of  elec- 
trical energy-producers  of  the  regulation, 
simple  dependable  form,  is  directly  due  to 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  collier  Jupiter — the  first 
electrically  operated  naval  vessel. 

With  the  example  of  the  Jupiter  be- 
fore them,  the  engineer  officers  of  the 
navy  have  voted  in  favor  of  pinning  faith 
solely  to  electricity  in  the  case  of  the  giant 
California.  With  this  electric  battleship 
following  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  re- 
cently authorized  battleships  that  are  to 
be  provided  with  oil-burning  engines,  it 
means  that  the  records  made  by  Uncle 
Sam's  novelties  in  the  battleship  line  will 
be  watched  with  particular  interest  by  all 
maritime  nations.  The  California  will  be 
required  to  make  merely  the  same  speed, 
twenty-two  knots,  that  will  be  exacted  of 
her  sister  ships  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Idaho,  but  navy  officials  believe  she  will 
exceed  this  by  a  considerable  margin. 

The  California  will  rank  as  the  largest 
battleship  yet  constructed  for  the  United 
States  navy.  She  will  be  624  feet  in 
length,  97  feet  breadth,  30  feet  draft,  and 
will  have  a  displacement  of  32,000  tons. 
Her  efficiency  as  a  fighting-  machine  may 
be  surmised  from  the  fact  that  she  will 
carry  a  main  battery  of  twelve  14-inch 
guns  and  a  torpedo  defense  battery,  which 
is  very  important  in  view  of  the  lessons  of 
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the  present  war,  of  twenty-two  5-inch 
rapid-fire  guns. 

In  the  electrical  installation  of  the 
California  there  will  be  no  direct-con- 
nected turbines,  but  instead  the  power  will 
be  transmitted  to  the  propellers  through 
slow-speed  motors,  a  scheme  which  will 
obviate  much  of  the  strain  upon  the  cranlc- 
shafts.  The  fact  that  the  high-speed  im- 
pulse turbine  will  always  operate  in  the 
same  direction — that  is,  will  not  be  re- 
versed— will  tend  to  eliminate  trouble 
with  the  blading. 

Four  screws  will  drive  the  California, 
and  the  electric-power  plant  will  consist 
of  two  separate  and  distinct  installations, 
each  furnishing  power  for  two  screws. 


The  Future  of 

Constantinople 

Extracts    from    an    article    by    J.    Ellis 
Barker  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

IN  the  sailing-ship  era  the  position  of 
Constantinople  was  far  more  import- 
ant to  England  than  it  is  at  present. 
Then,  Russia,  dominating  Constantinople, 
might  conceivably  have  sent  a  large  fleet 
into  the  Mediterranean  and  have  seized 
Malta,  Egypt,  and  Gibraltar  before  Eng- 
land could  have  received  any  news  of  the 
sailing  of  the  Russian  armada.  With  the 
advent  of  the  electric  cable,  wireless  tele- 
graphy, and  steam  shipping,  that  danger 
has  disappeared.  From  the  Russian  point 
of  view  Constantinople  is  valuable  partly 
for  ideal  and  partly  for  strategical  rea- 
sons. The  glamor  of  Constantinople  and 
its  incomparable  position  on  the  Golden 
Horn  has  fascinated  men  since  the  earliest 
times.  Constantinople  might  become  the 
third  capital  of  Russia,  and  it  would,  for 
historical  and  religious  reasons,  be  a  capi- 
tal worthy  of  that  great  Empire.  From 
the  strategical  point  of  view  Russia  de- 
sires to  possess  Constantinople  not  for 
aggression  but  for  defence,  for  protecting 
the  Black  Sea  shores.  Whether,  however, 
she  would  be  wise  in  accepting  Con- 
stantinople, even  if  it  were  offered  to  her 
by  all  Europe,  seems  somewhat  doubtful. 
It  is  true  that  Constantinople  dominates 
the  Black  Sea.  At  the  same  time  Con- 
stantinople is  dominated  by  the  lands  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula.  In  Talleyrand's 
words:  "Le  centre  de  gravite  du  monde 
n'est  ni  sur  I'Elbe,  ni  sur  I'Adige,  il  est 
la-bas  aux  frontieres  de  I'Europe,  sur  le 
Danube."  Similarly  Marshal  Marmont, 
Duke  of  Ragusa,  one  of  Napoleon's  best 
generals,  said  in  his  Memoirs  that  Wal- 
lachia,  Macedonia,  and  Bulgaria  were  in 
his  opinion,  the  key  of  the  Orient.  He 
thought  that  the  security  of  Europe  was 
less  threatened  by  Russia  possessing  Con- 
stantinople, supposing  the  Austrians  oc- 
cupied the  countries  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  than  if  Constantinople  was  held 
by  French  and  English  troops  while  the 
Russians  were  masters  of  the  lower 
Danube.  The  reasoning  of  Talleyrand  and 
Marmont  seems  faultless.  It  will  prob- 
ably bo  confirmed  by  the  British  strate- 
gists, who  ought  to  be  consulted  by  our 
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statesmen  on  the  strategical  value  of  Con- 
stantinople. A  demonstration  of  the 
Balkan  States,  especially  if  it  were  backed 
by  their  Central  European  supporters, 
against  the  120  miles  of  the  Enos-Midia 
line  would  obviously  convert  the  Con- 
stantinople position  from  a  strategical 
asset  into  a  very  serious  strategical  lia- 
bility. It  is  true  that  in  the  event  of  a 
Russian  attack  upon  India  England  could 
no  longer  attack  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea 
in  conjunction  with  Turkey.  However,  as 
Constantinople  is  a  far  more  valuable 
point  to  Russia  than  the  Crimea  or 
Odessa,  and  as  the  Balkan  States  them- 
selves may  desire  to  possess  Constan- 
tinople, it  is  obvious  that  by  occupying  it 
Russia  would  not  increase  her  power  but 
would  merely  expose  herself  to  greater 
dangers  than  heretofore. 

Until  recently  the  possibility  of  the 
Dardanelles  being  closed  against  Russia 
preoccupied  Russian  statesmen  only.  Now 
it  interests  the  whole  people.  The  Russian 
nation  is  determined  that  never  again 
shall  all  its  foreign  trade  be  stopped  by  a 
hostile  power  dominating  Constantinople. 
The  Duma  session  has  shown  that  the  na- 
tion demands  freedom  for  Russia's  Black 
Sea  trade  by  Russia's  control  of  the 
narrows. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  for 
dealing  with  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks. 
Some  have  advocated  that  Constantinople 
should  be  given  to  Russia,  some  that  the 
position  should  be  given  to  some  small 
power,  such  as  Bulgaria,  or  be  divided  be- 
tween two  or  more  powers,  one  possessing 
the  southern  and  the  other  the  northern 
shore;  others  have  recommended  that  that 
much  coveted  position  should  be  neu- 
tralized in  some  form  or  other.  The  im- 
portance of  Constantinople  to  Russia  lies 
in  this,  that  it  is  the  door  to  her  house, 
that  he  who  holds  Constantinople  is  able 
to  attack  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  Conse- 
quently Russia  and  Russia's  principal 
opponents  would  continue  to  strive  for  the 
possession  of  the  narrows,  supposing  they 
had  been  given  to  some  small  power,  to 
several  powers  in  joint  occupation,  or  had 
been  neutralized.  The  struggle  for  Con- 
stantinople can  obviously  end  only  when 
the  city  and  the  straits  are  possessed  by  a 
first-rate  power.  That  is  the  only  solution, 
and  the  only  power  which  has  a  strong 
claim  upon  the  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople is  evidently  Russia. 

Until  recently  it  seemed  possible  that 
Constantinople  would  become  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  Balkan  States  or  of  a  Balkan 
Confederation.  Many  years  ago  Mazzini, 
addressing  the  awakening  Balkan  nations, 
admonished  them:  "Stringetevi  in  una 
Co'nfederazione  e  sia  Constantinopoli  la 
vostra  citta  afizionica,  la  citta  dei  vostri 
poteri  central!,  aperta  a  tutti,  serva  a 
nessuno."  The  internecine  war  of  the 
Balkan  States  has  destroyed,  apparently 
for  ever,  the  possibility  that  Constan- 
tinople will  belong  to  the  Balkan  peoples, 
and  perhaps  it  is  better  that  it  is  so.  Con- 
stantinople might  have  proved  as  fatal  an 
acquisition  to  the  Balkan  peoples  as  it  h;is 
been  to  the  Turks,  and  for  all  we  know  it 
may  not  prove  a  blessing  to  Russia. 

Those  who  fear  that  Russia  might  be- 
come a  danger  to  Europe  in  the  future, 
and  who  would  therefore  like  to  see  the 
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status  quo  preserved  both  in  Austria- 
Hungary  and  at  Constantinople— at  first 
sight  Austria-Hungary,  as  at  present 
constituted,  appears  to  be  an  efficient 
counterpoise  to  Russia — seem  very  short- 
sighted. I  think  I  have  shown  that  Rus- 
sia's acquisition  of  Constantinople,  far 
from  increasing  Russia's  military 
strength,  would  greatly  increase  her  vul- 
nerability. Hence  the  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople should  make  Russia  more 
cautious  and  peaceful.  Similarly,  the  dis- 
solution of  Austria-Hungary  into  its  com- 
ponent parts,  an  event  which  at  present  is 
contemplated  with  dread  by  those  who 
fear  Russia's  power,  would  apparently  not 
increase  Russia's  strength  or  the  strength 
of  Slavism,  but  would  more  likely  be  dis- 
advantageous to  both.  The  weakness  of 
Austria-Hungary  arises  from  its  dis- 
union. Owing  to  its  disunion  the  country 
is  militarily  and  economically  weak.  If 
Austria-Hungary  should  be  replaced  by  a 
number  of  selfr-governing  States  these  will 
develop  much  faster.  Some  of  these  States 
will  be  Slavonic,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  become  Russia's  tools.  Liberated 
nations,  as  Bismarck  has  told  us,  are  not 
grateful  but  exacting.  The  Balkan  na- 
tions which  Russia  has  freed  from  the 
Turkish  yoke,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Serbia, 
and  Roumania,  have  promptly  asserted 
their  independence  from  Russia  and  have 
developed  a  strong  individuality  of  their 
own.  The  Slavonic  nationalities  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary also  would  probably  assert 
their  independence.  For  economic  rea- 
sons the  small  and  medium-sized  nations 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  those  within 
the  limits  of  present-day  Austria-Hun- 
gary would  probably  combine,  and  if  they 
felt  threatened  by  Russia  they  would 
naturally  form  a  strong  political  union.  A 
greater  Austria-Hungary,  a  state  on  a 
federal  basis,  would  arise  in  the  place  of 
the  present  state,  and,  strengthened  by 
self-government,  the  power  of  that  con- 
federation would  be  far  greater  than  that 
possessed  by  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

Lastly,  the  world  will  as  little  tolerate  a 
Russian  Napoleon  as  a  French  or  a  Ger- 
man one.  Hitherto  every  nation  which 
has  tried  to  enslave  the  world  by  force  has 
been  checked  by  a  world  combination. 
The  Russians  will  scarcely  be  anxious  to 
undertake  a  policy  which  has  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  Turkey,  ancient 
Spain,  Napoleonic  France,  and  modern 
Germany.  Whenever  a  great  danger 
arises  to  the  liberty  of  the  world  the 
threatened  nations  combine  for  mutual 
protection,  and  a  balance  of  power,  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  restrain  it,  is  auto- 
matically established.  That  has  been  the 
lesson  of  history. 
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Longest  Road   in  Alaska 

A  signboard  with  the  words:  "Trail  to 
Valdez,  394  Miles,"  tacked  on  a  fifteen- 
foot  pole  is  all  that  directs  travelers  from 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  the  interior  mining 
camp  of  the  northern  territory,  towards 
Valdez,  the  end  of  the  longest  mail  wagon 
road  on  the  continent.  The  trail  has  been 
fashioned  into  a  wagon  road  that  can  be 
traversed  at  some  seasons  of  the  year 
with  comparative  ease.  It  was  built  by 
the  U.S.  Government  army  engineers. 
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Economy  of  Maintenance. 

The  real  test  of  a  car's  economy  is  the  cost  of  repairs  necessary 
to    keep    it   in   daily   service. 

Hiipmobiles  rarely  go  out  of  commission;  many  have  traveled 
10(1.000   miles.     The   yearly   average  is  8,000  miles  per   car. 

On  this  basis,  the  total  cost  of  parts  charged  against  the  total 
pro(hiction  of  the  Hiipmobiles  np  to  .Tanuary  31,  1915,  shows  an 
average   repair  cost   of   less   than    Vt   cent   per  mile. 

This  is  the  most  eloquent  testimony  we  can  offer  to  the  endurance 
and    stnrdiness   of   all    llie    Hupmobiles   ever  built. 

Economy  of  Gasoline. 

Because  of  varjing  driving  conditions  and  uncertain  grades  of 
ga.soIine.  it  is  not  cu'itomary  for  manufacturers  to  guarantee  a 
given   milbage  on  gasoline. 

The  Hupmobile  is  a  big  fire-passenger  car — roomy  enough  for 
seven,  if  you  prefer — with  119-inch  wheelbase.  Its  weight,  ready 
for  the  road,   is  2,850  pounds, 

■^et  owners  are  reporting  an  average  nf  18  miles  and  more  pei» 
gallon  of  gasoline— considerably  better  than  is  expected  of  the 
averngf    car    of    equal    size    and    capacity 

But  the  Hupmobile  is  not  an  average  car;  it  is  above  the  average 
in  many  ways,  and  this  is  one. 

Economy  of  Tires. 

N'o  car  manufacturer  can  say  to  buyers  that  his  car  will  travel 
so  many  miles  on  tires;  for  luck,  driving  conditions  and  individual 
han-ning   of   cars    are   faetoi's. 

Nevertheless,  the  experience  of  Hupmobile  ownei-s  is  so  uniformly 
'satisfactory,  and  tlieir  average  tire  mileage  so  high,  that  the  Hup- 
mobile everywhere  is  famous  for  its  economy  of  tires. 

This  wonderful  tire  economy  record  is  due  to  tires  fullv  10  per 
cent,  over-size,  for  the  Hupmobile  weight  is  from  150  to  500  pounds 
under  that  of  cars  generally  using  the  same  size— 34\4  inches. 
Fnrthennore,  non-skid  treads  on   the  rear  are  regular  equipment. 

Economy  of  Oil. 

(>cca.sionally  some  Hupmobile  owner  writes  to  ask  us  if  the  very 
low  oil  ronsnmption  of  his  car  may  possibly  indicate  trouble.  He 
can  hardly  believe  that  any  car  can  nin  so  well,  and  go  so  many 
miles,   on  so  small   an  amount  of  oil. 

We  have  never  had  a  complaint  on  oil  consumption  or  the  effici- 
ency of   the   oiling  system. 

Economy  of  Nerves. 

There  is  no  strain,  no  nervous  tension  in  driving  a  Hupmobile. 
or   riding    in    it. 

Tlie  motor  is  non-stallable;  therefore  quite  safe.  Its  flexibility 
minimizes  gear  shifting.  Steering  is  delightfully  easy.  Absolute 
brake   control    requires   but   moderate   effort. 

Seats  are  pitched  at  just  the  right  angle.  There  is  plenty  of 
leg  room.  The  long  wheelbase  and  flexible  spiings  literally  smooth 
a  rough  road. 

Economy  of  Price. 

The  Hupmobile  price  is  high  enough  to  insure  the  good  quality 
whicli  keeps  Hupmobiles  constantly  in  commission  and  cuts  repair 
costs  way  down.  Low  enough  to  make  the  Hupmobile  a  possibility 
for  any  family  that  is  in   position   to  consider  owning  a  car. 

The  size  of  the  car— its  capacity  and  comfort— the  completeness 
and  quality  of  its  equipment— and  its  wonderful  economy  records 
make  the  Hupmobile  a  most  generous  value  at  its  price. 

Made  in  Canada 


Hupmobile  Owners  Have 
Proved  Every  Economy 
Claim  We  Make. 


$2,000  Car  Can't  Compare 
1  aui  more  than  pleased  with 
ray  1915  Hupmobile.  I  have 
been  driving  a  $2,000  car  but  it 
cannot  compare  with  the  Model 
K. — Clarence     R.     Constant. 

No  Repair  Expense  at  All 

I  have  owned  three  Hupmo- 
biles and  just  recently  purchas- 
ed a  1915  ModeQ.  My  1914 
Hupmobile  I  have  driven  8.250 
miles,  averaging  only  1.9  cents 
per  mile  for  up-keep  expense, 
and  18 1-3  miles  per  gallon  of 
gasoline.  I  have  had  no  re- 
pair expense  of  any  kind— W. 
H.    Hummel. 

10,000  Sfiles  on  Same  Tires 
I  have  driven  my  Hupmobile 
ten  thousand  miles  without  any 
attention  whatsoever.  The  tires 
are  still  good  for  much  more 
service.  This  car  is  my  sixth, 
and  I  like  it  best  of  all.— Paifl 
H.   Holgate. 

Averages   20   Miles 

I  average  20  miles  to  the  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  with  my  Hup- 
mobile. The  Hnpmobile'is  easy 
on  tires  and  the  engine  is  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  car  any- 
where.-R.    E,    Qolliaon. 

IlupmobUe   His   Most 
Economical  Car 

As  an  owner  of  several  differ- 
ent makes  of  cars,  I  have  con- 
cJAided  that  the  Hupmobile  is 
fne  most  economical  and  satis- 
factory car  I  have  ever  seen.— 
C.    S.    Morrow. 

Inquirers,  on  request,  will  be 
put  in  direct  touch  with  indi- 
viduals named  here,  and  otlier 
Hupmobile  owners. 

Write  for  our  new  and  val- 
uable 1915  Year  Book  and 
see  the  Hupmobile  at  the 
nearest  dealer's. 


HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  WINDSOR,  ONT. 


With  the'possession  of  a  Dana  Peerless  Freezer  the  good  housewife 
can'serve  a  delightful   dish  of  pure,  wholesome  ice  cream 
to  visitor,  or  whenever  occasion  requires. 
The    "DANA   PEERLESS"    is  perfect  in 
construction — easy  and   quick   in    operation. 
Makes   a     firm,   smooth-textured    ice   cream 
that    is    a    delicious    delight.       The    only 
Freezers  made  in   Canada.     Unsurpassed 
for    quality   of   material   and    workmanship. 

Just  Uic   Ihine  for  our  summer    liomc.      Ask  your  dealer.     Made  in 

Canada  for  Canadians.     Literature  free  on  request. 

The  Wm.  Cane  &  Sons  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Newmarket,  Ont. 


Ready  to  Serve  at  a  Moment's  Notice 
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T  UX  is  the  essence  of 
fine,  pure  soap  in 
flakes  and  possesses 
marvelous  cleansing 
and  preserving  proper- 
ties. It  keeps  all  loosely 
woven  fabrics  from 
shrinking  and  thicken- 
ing in  the  wash.  Have 
you  tried  LUX  ? 


TUX  breaks  into  a 
foamy  cream-like 
lather  that  cannot  in- 
jure the  filmiest  fabrics 
or  the  most  delicate 
hands.  It  softens  the 
hardest  water,  thus 
preserving  the  original 
elasticity  of  fabrics  and 
adding  to  their  life. 
Try  LUX  in  the  bath. 


LUX 
won't 


shrink 


Woollens 
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Made  in   Canada  by    Lever 
Brothers  Limited,  Toronto 


United   States    and 
Germany 

Frdm  Springfield  Republican. 

THAT  the  war  storms,  so  fiercely 
pelting  the  old  world  these  six 
months,  are  sweeping  nearer  to 
America  cannot  be  ignored.  While  friend- 
ly in  tone,  the  German  reply  to  our  Gov- 
ernment's protest  against  the  German 
submarine  menace  to  neutral  shipping  in 
the  waters  surrounding  the  British  Isles 
so  firmly  maintains  the  German  Govern- 
ment's position  that  all  hope  of  its  modi- 
fication is  gone.  But  no  change  in  the  Ger- 
man attitude  was  in  the  least  probable. 
Weeks  ago,  even  before  the  German  Gov- 
ernment decreed  official  supervision  of 
foodstuffs  belonging  to  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. Admiral  von  Tirpitz  warned  us 
that  this  was  coming.  The  truth  is  that 
thus  far  Germany  has  not  been  threatened 
in  the  least  with  "starvation"  because  of 
the  stoppage  of  oversea  food  supplies. 
There  is  still  no  British  blockade  of  Ger- 
man ports,  and  not  until  the  German  de- 
cree concerning  grain  did  the  Wilhelmina 
case  arise  with  its  issue  of  wheat  as  con- 
traband. 

If  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers  had  ac- 
tually feared  national  starvation,  the 
course  they  have  pursued  would  be  incom- 
prehensible, inasmuch  as  Germany  could 
have  made  sure  of  the  strongest  kind  of 
neutral  support  for  the  safeguarding  of 
her  imports  of  food  for  noncombatants  by 
refraining  from  interference  with  the 
normal  relation  between  the  civil  popula- 
tion and  their  local  food  markets.  A 
belligerent  in  reality  apprehensive  of  a 
serious,  paralyzing  food  shortage,  would 
follow  the  traditional  policy  of  insular 
Great  Britain  in  strongly  insisting  on  the 
noncontraband  nature  of  foodstuffs  and 
in  avoiding  measures  sure  to  afford  an 
enemy  a  pretext  for  placing  food  in  the 
contraband  class.  Germany  is  not  in  a 
state  of  siege.  She  has  territorial  con- 
tact with  several  neutral  states  from 
which  she  can  import  food;  substantially 
none  of  her  own  territory  has  yet  been 
occupied  by  her  enemies,  and  she  can 
count  on  crops  the  coming  spring  and 
summer  not  only  from  German  soil  but 
from  the  great  plain  of  Hungary. 

It  seems  scarcely  open  to  doubt  that  in 
the  case  of  a  coalition  of  powers  so  nearly 
self-sustaining  as  are  the  Teutonic  allies, 
the  starvation  cry  for  purposes  of  retalia- 
tion against  Great  Britain  is  mainly  ficti- 
tious. It  is  a  mask  for  the  ulterior  pur- 
pose of  the  German  admiralty  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  German  submarines 
than  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare  have 
sanctioned.  These  submarines,  alone  of 
the  entire  German  fleet,  can  operate  in  the 
English  channel  and  perhaps  strike  a 
blow  at  British  commerce.  Hence  the 
outcry  over  the  starvation  of  Germany; 
hence  the  elaborate  and  shifty  diplomatic 
justification  of  "accidental"  destruction  of 
neutral  ships  on  the  plea  of  national  ne- 
cessity. How  to  deal  with  the  neutrals 
under  the  peculiar  limitations  of  sub- 
marine warfare  was  the  question  of  acut- 
est  difficulty 


DIAMONDS 

$1-$2-$3  WEEKLY 


Save  money  on  your 
Diamonds  by  buying  from 
us.  We  are  Diamond  Importer*.  Terms  30% 
down,  $1,  $2  or  $3  Weekly.  We  guarantee  you 
every  advantage  In  Price  and  Quality.  10% 
off  for  cash. 

Write  to-day   for  catalogue,   it  is   free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  Inspection, 
at  our  expense.    Payments  may  he  made  weekly  or  montlily. 

JACOBS   BROS.,    Diamond    Importers, 

15   Toronto   Arcade,   Toronto,   Canada. 


ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE 
OF  CANADA 

'TP  HE  next  examination  for  the  entry  of  N«Tal 
■^  Cadets,  will  be  held  at  the  examination 
centres  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
May,  1815,  successful  candidates  joining  the 
College  on  or  about  1st  August.  Applications 
for  entry  will  be  received  up  to  15th  April 
by  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Ottawa,  from  whom  blani:  entry  forms  can 
now  be  obtained. 

Candidates  for  the  examination  in  May  next 
mnet  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  on  the  Ist  July,  1915. 

Further  details  can  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  nnderslgned. 

G.  J.  DESBARATS, 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Naval  Service. 
Department   of  the  Naval   Service, 
Ottawa,  January  8th,  1915. 

Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertise- 
ment will  not  be  paid  for. — 7285S. 
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The  German  solution  of  that  problem 
may  be  studied  in  the  extraordinary  body 
of  unwarranted  assumptions  and  conclu- 
sions presented  to  our  Government  in 
reply  to  its  righteous  protest,  which  has 
been  indorsed  by  the  entire  circle  of  neu- 
tral maritime  states.  In  reaffirming  the 
claim  to  make  such  a  war  on  enemy  mer- 
chant shipping  that  neutrals  must  be  di- 
vested of  their  well-established  rights  on 
the  high  seas,  and  even  be  forced  to  accept 
meekly,  as  the  inexorable  decree  of  a  just 
fate,  the  "accidental"  blows  of  German 
submarine  torpedoes,  the  Kaiser  rivals  in 
audacity  the  decrees  of  Napoleon  when  at 
the  height  of  his  power. 

Happily  for  the  position  of  our  own 
Government,  the  American  protests  to 
Great  Britain  against  invasions  of  neutral 
rights  are  a  matter  of  record.  Within 
forty-eight  hours,  the  elaborate  reply  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  the  Washington  com- 
plaint against  unwarranted  and  unrea- 
sonable interference  with  American  ship- 
ping has  been  made  public.  It  so  happens 
that  if  our  case  against  Great  Britain 
were  weak,  the  fact  would  be  strong  evi- 
dence, from  the  German  point  of  view, 
that  American  neutrality  was  pro-Ger- 
man rather  than  pro-British.  But  the 
latest  German  note,  while  conceding  that 
the  United  States  has  sent  protests  to 
Great  Britain,  seeks  to  hold  our  Govern- 
ment blameworthy  to  a  degree  for  not 
forcing  Great  Britain  to  accept  its  views 
on  the  various  points  in  dispute. 

The  fact  that  the  British  Government 
has  already  made  a  number  of  important 
concessions,  as  is  shown  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  note,  in  dealing  with  neutral  ships 
and  cargoes,  is  ignored  by  the  German 
Foreign  Office,  and  the  positon  is  boldly 
taken  that  we  are  guilty  of  "tolerating" 
Great  Britain's  unlawful  acts  to  a  degree 
that  justifies  the  measures  now  put  into 
effect  without  regard  to  neutral  objec- 
tions. Emphasis  is  even  placed  upon  the 
sales  of  war  material,  by  this  country  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  the  plain 
implication  being  that  our  Government  by 
permitting  them  has  somehow  violated  the 
spirit  of  true  neutrality  and  shown  favors 
to  one  side.  One  cannot  study  argument 
of  this  kind  without  seeing  its  highly 
strained  and  artificial  character.  The 
fundamental  assumption  that  the  United 
States  has  exposed  itself  to  penalties  that 
may  be  inflicted  by  Germany  because  the 
United  States  has  not  forced  Germany's 
enemy  to  conform  to  Germany's  notions  of 
the  rules  of  war  is  absurd,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  retaliation  in  war  must 
be  visited  on  belligerents  and  not  on  neu- 
tral powers. 

The  German  reply  to  the  American  pro- 
test leaves  the  situation  highly  unsatis- 
factory on  the  question  of  principle.  The 
Washington  Government,  supported  by 
the  other  neutral  states,  cannot  escape 
holding  strongly  to  its  position.  With  a 
record  already  made  for  supporting  neu- 
tral rights  whenever  and  however  they 
might  be  invaded  by  the  belligerents,  this 
country  may  contemplate  the  future  with- 
out serious  apprehension  if  not  without 
anxiety.  We  now  pass  from  the  stage  of 
diplomatic  protests  and  discussion  to  the 
stage  of  actual  events.  The  effect  of  the 
German     submarine    warfare    must    be 


The"!Humbug   of  Travelling 

Has    Been  Eliminated  by  the  Wilts  Patent  Gable  End    Trunk 

You  can  travel  in  comfort  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  or  any  distance 
with  a  complete  wardrobe  without  the  usual  worries  of  packing  and  unpacking. 
Gable  End  Wardrobe  Trunks  enable  you  to    carry    Full  Dress  Suits,  Prince 

Alberts  <^t  the  daintiest 
gowns  without  the 
slightest  damage  —  no 
garments  crushed  or 
creased. 


Gable  End  Wardrobe 
Trunks  for  man  or  woman, 
separate  or  combined,  are 
the  most  convenient  trunks 
devised.  Every  need  nas 
been  provided  for — there  's 
a  place  for  everything.  You 
can  get  an  article  of  dress 
in  a  moment  without  turn- 
ing everything  upside  down. 
You  will  find  it  a  great 
convenience. 

Let  us  send  you  our  at- 
tractive catalogue  showing 
the  many  advantages  of  the 
Wilts  Gable  End  Trunk. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of 
travelling  trunks,  club  bags, 
etc. ;   quality   guaranteed 

Lamontagne  Limited 

Balmoral  Block 
338  Notre  Dame  Street 

MONTREAL.        -         CANADA 


ORE  WORTH  LIVING 

because  of 

FEARMAN'S 

Star  Brand  Breakfast  Bacon    | 

It  is  the  product  of  the  choicest 
of  Canadian  Hogs,  and  is  sugar 
cured  under  Government  inspec- 
tion. 

Begin  the  morning  with  this  deli- 
cious bacon  at  breakfast. 

FEARMAN'S  at  your  grocer's. 
All    good    grocers   stock   it. 

The  F.  W.  Fearman  Co. 
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BENSON'S 
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Don't  ask  merely  for 
"  corn  starch "  or 
even  for  ''the  best 
starch,"  but  insist  on 

BENSON'S 

— the 
"Quality  Starch  " 
with  a  reputation 
gained  by  half  a  cen- 
tury's experience. 

AT  ALL  GROCERS 


All  "ARLINGTON  COLLARS"  are  good, 
but  our  CHALLENGE  BRAND  Is  the  best 

STAMMERING 


or  Stuttering  may  make  life  miser- 
able for  your  child,  or  for  one  of 
your  family  or  friends.  If  it  does, 
you  owe  it  to  the  sufferer  to  investi- 
gate the  successful  Arnott  methods 
of  permanently  curing  these  dis- 
turbing impediments.  We  will  gladly 
give  you  full  particulars  and  refer- 
ences.   Cured  pupils  everywhere. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

BERLIN,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 


BE    YOUR    OWN    BOSS 

Start  a  Profitable  Business,  Cither  Local  or  Mail 
Order,  on  $5  Capital.  All  or  spare  time.  Need  not 
interfere  with  your  present  occupation.  No  can- 
Tassinc. 

SEND    FOR    FREE   INTERESTING    LITERATURE. 
MONARCH    BOOK    HOUSE 

•8  Broadwar  •  iWaulcesha,  Wisconsin 


awaited.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that,  in  a  diplo- 
matic sense,  the  ground  has  been  pre- 
pared for  a  series  of  aggressions  upon 
neutral  rights  by  the  belligerents  on  both 
sides  fully  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
the  United  States  as  were  the  British 
orders-in-council  and  the  French  decrees 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It  is  still  a  ques- 
tion how  far  Great  Britain  will  go  in  re- 
taliation against  Germany,  but  there  are 
strong  intimations  in  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
last  note  of  measures  that  may  try  our 
patience  if  they  do  not  arouse  the  feeling 
excited  by  the  German  "war-zone"  policy. 
It  is  very  likely  that  in  framing  its 
policy  the  German  Government  has  taken 
into  full  consideration  the  remoteness  of 
the  United  States  and  the  comparative  in- 
effectiveness of  any  warlike  measures  this 
country  could  take  to  redress  its  possible 
grievances.  The  Germans  are  the  bolder, 
doubtless,  because  they  can  see  no  way  in 
which  the  United  States  could  become  a 
serious  factor  in  the  European  struggle. 
Yet  all  the  circumstances  suggest  what 
the  German  note  plainly  states,  that  no 
actual  aggression  on  American  ships,  car- 
goes or  passengers  in  the  war  zone  is  de- 
sired or  intended.  One  may  assume  with 
the  utmost  confidence  that  "mistakes"  of  a 
deadly  character  will  be  scrupulously 
avoided.  If  the  tension  is  increased  in  the 
United  States  because  of  certain  possi- 
bilities our  people  should  be  reassured  by 
the  reflection  that  even  the  torpedoing  of 
an  American  ship  need  not  involve  this 
country  in  war.  The  German  Government 
disclaims  in  advance,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, all  responsibility  for  such  trag:ic 
events  in  the  war  zone,  but  one  must  still 
believe  that  the  German  Government  has 
not  gone  mad,  that  it  would  strain  its  re- 
sources to  afford  America  compensation  in 
case  the  much-discussed  "accident"  -'^ould 
unfortunately  occur. 


A  Gifted  Memoir 
Writer 

By  Stanley  Naylor  in  Nash's  Magazine. 

AT  Berkeley  Cottage,  Berkeley 
Square,  a  swallow's  nest  of  a  house, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
ful little  home  in  all  London,  there  lives 
Mrs.  Maud  Mary  Chester  ffoulkes.  Al- 
though her  name  is  almost  unknown  to 
the  outside  world,  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  this  gifted  woman  to  discover  a  new 
field  of  bookmaking  enterprise.  During 
the  past  five  years  she  has  projected  her- 
self into  the  personalities  of  different 
celebrities  with  astonishing  facility  and 
skill. 

"Who  helped  Lady  Cardigan?"  was  the 
cock-robin-like  cry  which  rang  through 
society  when,  a  few  seasons  ago,  that 
veteran  peeress  served  up  her  highly  sea- 
soned "dish  of  memories."  Such  an  amaz- 
ingly candid  chronicle  of  life,  as  it  has 
been  lived  behind  the  scenes  by  some  of 
our  most  aristocratic  families  for  genera- 
tions past,  had  never  been  published  be- 
fore; and  the  book  burst  upon  social  Lon- 
don like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  All  who 
knew  Lady  Cardigan  knew,  too,  that  the 
definite   impress   of  her   extraordinarily 
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exuberant  personality  was  stamped  on 
every  page  of  these  outspoken  memoirs. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  universally 
agreed  that  some  obliging  person  had  lent 
her  a  helping  hand  as  she  stepped  over  the 
autobiographical  stile,  for  the  fact  stood 
out  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  that  old  ladies 
of  eighty-five — even  though  they  be  such 
phenomenally  young  old  ladies  as  Lady 
Cardigan  undoubtedly  was  and  is— are 
seldom  physically  capable  of  the  sustained 
effort  of  writing,  unaided,  bulky  volumes 
of  this  kind  with  such  coherence  of 
thought.  For  some  time  the  identity  of 
the  clever  writer  who  had  been  Lady 
Cardigan's  lieutenant,  or  scene-shifter, 
did  not  transpire.  However,  with  the 
publication  of  several  other  vividly  true 
life-stories,  which  she  has  helped  "sub- 
jects" who  are  the  bearers  of  historic 
names  to  write,  Mrs.  ffoulkes  has  been 
given  the  credit  which  is,  deservedly,  her 
due.  Of  these  more  recent  works,  "My 
Own  Story,"  by  Louisa  of  Tuscany,  ex- 
Crown-Princess  of  Saxony,  became  one  of 
the  best  selling  books  of  its  year,  while 
"My  Past,"  by  the  Countess  Marie 
Larisch,  has  been  almost  equally  profit- 
able. 

For  the  deposed  Crown-Princess  of 
Saxony,  Mrs.  ffoulkes  keeps  an  especially 
warm  corner  in  her  heart.  "I  regard 
Louisa  as  perhaps  the  most  deeply 
wronged  woman  of  to-day,"  she  says  feel- 
ingly. Seen  as  Mrs.  ffoulkes  sees  her,  this 
outcast  Queen  has  a  tragic  history  which 
is  summed  up  in  that  searching  scrap  of 
self-analysis : 

Myself,  arch-traitor  to  myself. 

My  hollowest  friend,  my  deadliest  foe, 

My  clog  whatever  road  I  go. 

"My  Own  Story,"  the  memoir  in  which 
Louisa  of  Tuscany  so  graphically  tells  her 
side  of  the  scandal  associated  with  her 
name,  was  written  partly  at  her  villa  at 
F'iesole,  near  Florence,  and  partly  at  the 
cottage  in  Berkeley  Square,  where  the 
ex-Crown-Princess  makes  her  home  when 
she  is  in  London. 

"To  live  with  Louisa — and  the  remark 
applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the 
Countess  Marie  Larisch- — is  to  be  steeped 
in  tragedy,"  said  Mrs.  ffoulkes.  "Since  I 
learnt  the  inner  lives  of  these  two  women, 
I  have  ceased  to  be  surprised  at  anything 
that  may  happen  in  human  experience." 

Then  she  will  tell  you  of  the  infinite 
pathos  of  a  visit  Louisa  paid  with  her  to 
the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence  on  a  day  when 
it  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  the 
exiled  Princess,  in  order  to  see  the  por- 
traits and  art  treasures  of  her  ancestors, 
was  forced  to  go  in  with  the  crowd. 

"One  had  only  to  look  at  the  pictures  on 
the  walls  and  then  at  Louisa  to  see  the 
close  family  likeness,"  Mrs.  ffoulkes  re- 
calls. "One  could  plainly  see  she  had  in- 
herited every  physical  trait  of  the  hapless 
Hapsburgs,  the  useless  hands  of  the 
Bourbon  women  and  their  tiny  feet — and 
she  had  been  cursed  by  their  tempera- 
ment, too."  And  perhaps  sadder  still  is 
her  account  of  Christmas  spent  a  year  or 
two  ago  with  Louisa  in  Brussels,  when,  in 
the  bedroom  of  her  hotel,  the  Princess  had, 
for  solitary  remembrance,  a  German 
Christmas  tree,  decked  out  precisely  as  it 
would  have  been  for  her  children  at  the 
Dresden  Court. 
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But  all  the  days  Mrs.  ffoulkes  passed 
with  Louisa  were  not  cast  in  these  sombre 
shades.  Highly  diverting  is  her  story  of 
the  consultation  they  had  with  that  fa- 
mous fortune-teller  at  Florence  to  whom 
they  were  recommended  to  go  by  Mr. 
Labouchere,  of  all  men  in  the  world.  It 
was  this  accommodating  gentleman,  by 
the  way,  who,  out  of  gratitude  for  some- 
thing "Labby"  had  done  for  him,  "said, 
"If  there  is  any  aggravating  person  of 
whom  you  would  like  to  be  rid,  you  have 
only  to  say  the  word  and  the  deed  shall 
be  done";  whereupon  "Labby"  delivered 
his  celebrated  retort:  "Thank  you  very 
much,  but  all  my  relations  are  in 
America!"  As  this  retail  dealer  in  death 
was  not  under  any  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  ex-Crown-Princess  and  Mrs.  ffoulkes, 
he  was  not  similarly  generous  in  their 
case.  "Give  me  500  lira  and  the  name 
of  an  enemy,"  he  told  them,  "and  the 
Arno  shall  receive  him  at  once!" 

The  memoir  on  which  Mrs.  ffoulkes  is, 
at  the  moment,  engaged  is  that  of  the 
Dowager  Maharanee  of  Cooch  Bahar. 
This  interesting  Eastern  lady,  who  has 
taken  a  house  at  Woldingham  in  Surrey, 
is  one  of  the  first  Maharanees  to  come  to 
England,  and  she  is,  likewise,  the  first 
Indian  Queen  to  publish  her  reminis- 
cences. 

Unquestionably,  Mrs.  ffoulkes  is  the 
most  candid  chronicler  of  her  time,  and 
since  she  herself  is  habitually  so  out- 
spoken, why  should  one  seek  to  disguise 
from  her  the  doubts  that  may,  sometimes, 
arise  in  the  minds  of  the  more  fastidious 
of  her  readers  as  to  whether,  here  and 
there,  she  is  not  almost  too  candid  in  the 
revelations  she  allows  her  autobiographi- 
cal subjects  to  make?  Does  it  add  to  the 
value  of  an  autobiography,  for  example, 
to  be  told,  as  we  are  told  in  the  memoir 
Mrs.  ffoulkes  assisted  the  Countess  Marie 
Larisch  to  write,  that  a  highly  imposing 
Royalty  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  be 
bilious  on  his  wedding-night?  In  view  of 
her  reputation  for  candor,  this  was  the 
peculiarly  candid  question  I  ventured  one 
day  to  pop  to  Mrs.  ffoulkes. 

"Why,  of  course,"  she  replied,  "in  that 
crude  little  account  of  a  distinctly  dis- 
gusting episode,  which  was  set  down  ex- 
actly as  it  was  told  to  me,  you  get  a  more 
faithful  portrait  of  the  Countess's  uncle, 
the  inelegant  King  Francis  of  Naples,  as 
he  really  was,  than  you  could  possibly 
obtain  from  a  whole  chapter  of  more  deli- 
cately woven  psychology." 


Old  and  New  Japan 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  H.  E.  Fox  tells 
us  a  striking  story  of  his  experiences  in 
Japan : 

"In  the  lobby  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  house  in 
Kyoto,  the  old  capital  of  Japan,  I  saw 
hanging  one  of  the  old  notice  boards  bear- 
ing the  proclamation  against  Christianity, 
and  offering  high  rewards  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Christian  priests  and  people,  and 
side  by  side  vrith  it  a  frame  containing  an 
autograph  letter  from  the  late  Emperor, 
in  which  he  heartily  thanked  the  associa- 
tion for  the  services  its  members  had 
rendered  to  the  sick  and  wounded  during 
the  war,  and  enclosed  a  contribution  of 
$5,000  to  its  funds." 
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Anna  Pavlova  in  America 


By  Shirley  Olympius  in  the  Strand 


I 


MLLE.  ANNA  PAVLOVA'S  real 
American  debut  occurred  in  a 
Fifth  Avenue  drawing-room.  In 
the  chosen  group  of  half-a-hundred  con- 
noisseurs were  New  York's  art  and  social 
arbiters  and  men  dominant  in  world 
affairs.  The  stranger  from  Russia,  re- 
puted reincarnation  of  Taglioni,  was 
practically  unknown  save  to  those  who 
had  traveled  overseas.  It  is  different  to- 
day. Pavlova  has  covered  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  miles  in  America.  She 
has  danced  her  way  from  Montreal  to 
Mexico,  from  Vancouver  to  New  Orleans. 
And  her  experiences — and  triumphs — 
have  been  legion.  It  is  a  few  of  the  most 
interesting  and  unusual  events  of  her 
tour  I  shall  tell. 

After  Pavlova's  premiere  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York,  a 
clamor  to  see  her  went  up  from  so  many 
quarters  that  what  may  be  termed  the 
most  remarkable  tour  ever  known  was 
planned.  Special  permission  had  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Czar  of  All  the  Russias 
to  bring  this  about.  An  endless  amount  of 
diplomatic  and  oflBcial  red  tape  had  to  be 
unwound,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the 
tour  would  be  an  impossibility.  But  all 
things  are  possible  in  America!  So  Pav- 
lova and  her  troupe  of  nearly  one  hundred 
artistes  and  musicians  were  whisked 
about,  making  "one-night  stands"  of  such 
cities  as  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Atlanta,  covering  fifty  thousand  miles 
in  a  few  weeks,  traveling  in  a  special  train 
with  a  clear  right-of-way  over  everything. 
The  Pavlova  tour  was  the  most  daring 
theatrical  undertaking  on  record.  It  was, 
up  to  that  time,  a  thing  quite  unheard-of. 
Dire  financial  disaster  was  predicted  on 
every  hand.  However,  the  experiment 
proved  successful,  because  no  detail  had 
been  overlooked  in  making  arrangements. 

In  Philadelphia  a  card  bearing  the 
legend  "To  Whom  It  May  Concern"  was 
given  to  the  leader  of  the  men  in  the  ballet. 
A  similar  card  was  given  to  the  leader  of 
the  ballet  girls.  On  these  cards  were 
printed  exact  instructions  in  English  and 
Russian,  as  to  how  the  bearer  was  to  be 
directed  to  the  special  train  at  the  rail- 
way station.  All  the  members  of  the 
troupe  .slept  on  board  the  train  during  the 
three  days'  engagement  in  the  Quaker 
City.  At  the  leader's  signal  the  entire 
corps  de  ballet  would  fall  in  line  and  start 
for  the  station.  A  count  of  noses  was  al- 
way  made  at  the  train.  Twice  the  count 
was  short  and  half  the  night  was  spent 
locating  the  missing  ones.  They  were 
wandering  around  like  lost  sheep  on 
Broad  street,  unable  to  ask  aid  from  a 
policeman  or  a  passer-by. 

The  injunction  to  "follow  the  leader" 
bore  strange  fruit  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Prior 
to  the  performance  in  Memorial  Hall, 
some  fifteen  or  more  lesser  members  of 
the  ballet  went  out  for  a  sight-seeing  tour. 
A  bake-shop  was  one  of  the  sights.  The 
leader  stood  looking  into  the  windows  for 
a  moment  or  two,  then  his  gastronomic 
cravings  got  the  better  of  him.  Into  the 
shop  he  went  and  purchased  a  huge  supply 


of  cream  puffs,  a  cake,  a  pie,  and  whatnot; 
for,  be  it  known,  Russians  are  inordinate- 
ly fond  of  sweetmeats.  The  girl  just  be- 
hind the  leader  followed  suit.  She  made 
her  purchase.  And  then  into  the  store 
went  the  next  and  the  next  dancer,  until 
the  entire  party  was  a  walking  bakeshop. 
Blissfully  unconscious  of  comment  or  sur- 
roundings, they  walked  single  file  down 
the  main  street  of  Dayton  munching 
sweetmeats. 

These  incidents  were  not  the  result  of 
ignorance,  but  of  inexperience  and  lack  of 
understanding  of  American  customs.  In 
Russia  food  is  purchased  at  market 
places  in  the  open,  and  frequently  it  is 
eaten  there  or  in  the  street,  and  nobody 
pays  the  slightest  attention.  The  "social 
errors"  of  the  first  journey  were  not  re- 
peated during  Pavlova's  second  tour. 

Pavlova  herself,  when  she  first  came  to 
.America,  could  understand  no  English. 
Her  French  and  Russian  were  perfect, 
her  Italian  passable,  but  her  English 
simply  did  not  exist.  To-day  she  speaks 
grammatically-correct  English,  albeit 
with  a  slight  accent,  and  she  understands 
every  English  word  read  or  spoken  to  her. 
She  even  uses  at  times  bits  of  our  ever- 
present  and  highly-expressive  slang.  So 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Americanisms 
did  she  become  that  she  attended  football 
games,  learned  to  hum  "coon  songs,"  and 
studied — yes,  danced — the  "Grizzly  Bear," 
the  "Tango,"  and  the  "Maxixe." 

Pavlova's  attraction  is  not  merely  her 
art.  She  has  a  certain  indefinable  charm 
for  all.  Her  immediate  associates  honor 
her  as  they  do  their  Czarina.  And  they 
love  Pavlova  like  a  mother,  for  she  is  more 
of  a  mother  to  therri  than  a  great  star. 
She  is  ever  solicitous  for  their  welfare, 
and  her  code  of  conduct  for  ballet  mem- 
bers is  strict.  She  countenances  no  philan- 
dering. Her  two  homes,  especially  her 
English  country  place.  Ivy  House,  near 
London,  are  always  open  to  members  of 
her  company  during  vacation  periods.  At 
the  end  of  a  season  many  of  the  ballet 
girls  go  to  Ivy  House,  there  to  read,  study, 
and  improve  themeslves  under  Pavlova's 
personal  supervision.  Possibly  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  "mothering"  of  members  of 
her  company — children  she  calls  them — 
that  Pavlova  has  been  so  signally  honored 
by  her  associates.  No  doubt  it  has  struck 
many  a  stage  hand  as  odd  to  see  men  and 
women  alike  bend  low  over  the  ballerina's 
hand,  kiss  it,  and  receive  a  sort  of  royal 
word  of  welcome  and  good  wishes  for  an 
excellent  performance.  This  custom  is 
observed  by  every  member  of  the  Pavlova 
company,  from  the  greatest  solo  dancer  to 
the  humblest  ballet  girl.  A  day  on  the 
road  never  goes  by  that  this  hand-kissing 
homage  is  not  done.  And  it  is  not  a  dis- 
play of  theatricalism,  but  sincere  affec- 
tion. Pavlova's  little  word  of  cheer  or 
commendation  is  priceless  to  her  "chil- 
dren." 

A  member  of  the  company  may  fall  ill — 
but  a  star,  never!  There's  always  the 
public  to  be  considered.  The  public  has 
little  or  no  sympathy  for  the  physical  in- 
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firmities  of  a  star.  If  she  fails  to  appear 
she  forfeit's  some  of  the  public's  con- 
fidence —  a  dangerous  thing  for  an 
artiste's  reputation.  It  is  almost  an  obses- 
sion with  Pavlova  not  to  disappoint  an 
audience.  Which  accounts  for  her  numer- 
ous exhibitions  of  Spartan-like  courage 
during  her  tour.  It  seems  almost  uni>e- 
lievable  that  Pavlova  danced  for  nine  days 
with  her  temperature  ranging  from  one 
hundred  and  one  to  one  hundred  and  three 
degrees,  and  her  body  racked  with  the 
pains  of  la  grippe.  One  needs  must  be  a 
hero  to  maintain  a  reputation  for  genius. 

Idleness  is  not  one  of  Pavlova's  faults. 
She  is  a  perfect  human  dynamo  which 
keeps  running  at  highest  speed  every  wak- 
ing moment.  Activity  seems  to  be  an  ob- 
session with  her.  Reading,  studying,  prac- 
tising, planning  new  divertissements  or 
ballets,  knitting,  embroidering — these  are 
her  constant  pursuits.  Her  needlework  is 
exquisitely  beautiful.  She  says  she  en- 
joys it,  and  to  ply  her  strang-looking  Rus- 
sian needle  soothes  her  nerves.  During 
her  recent  tour  she  completed  a  wonderful 
"runner,"  or  carpet,  sixty-five  feet  long 
and  five  feet  wide,  for  her  church  in  Rus- 
sia where  she  was  baptized.  The  carpet 
is  of  silk  and  wool,  cross-stitched  on  a 
back-ground  of  heavy  canvas.  Russian  or 
Greek  crosses  predominate  in  the  deco- 
rative design.  It  seems  rather  an  ambi- 
tious undertaking  for  a  busy  woman  like 
Pavlova  to  weave  with  her  own  hands  an 
entire  carpet,  and  dance  eight  or  ten  times 
a  week.  She  did  most  of  her  carpet-weav- 
ing in  her  dressing-room,  while  waiting 
between  dances. 

While  taking  an  enforced  rest  in  bed 
at  St.  Louis,  owing  to  an  accident  to  her 
foot,  Pavlova  worked  out  the  technical  de- 
tails of  "Valse  de  Chopin,"  the  new  "Pas 
de  Trois,  Czibulka."  Waltzes  for  "The 
Blue  Danube,"  and  one  complete  ballet, 
"Amarilla."  With  her  fingers  she  exe- 
cuted each  step  and  figure  she  would  later 
do  with  her  precious  toes. 

No  only  did  she  originate  these  dances, 
but  she  also  rearranged  music,  suggested 
costumes  and  scenery  designs,  and  out- 
lined color  schemes  to  fit  each.  Charts  of 
each  dance  were  given  to  the  ballet- 
master,  the  scene-painter,  and  all  the 
others  whose  duty  it  is  to  work  out  details 
for  genius.  With  these  charts  it  was  easy 
to  execute  her  ideas.  With  what  success 
she  worked  that  week  in  bed  may  be 
judged  when  it  is  said  that  her  creations 
were  applauded  to  the  echo  a  few  weeks 
later  when  presented  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  New  York. 
"Amarilla"  has  been  voted  Pavlova's 
greatest  ballet. 


Readers  are  familiar  with  the  some- 
what extravagant  claims  of  magazine 
correspondents  who  have  made  "pin- 
money"  by  unusual  industries  carried  on 
at  home ;  it  is  refreshing  to  read  in  a  wo- 
man's magazine  the  letter  of  a  contributor 
who  says  that  her  plan  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  physicians  are  often  so  busy  that 
they  have  no  time  to  do  their  own  book- 
keeping, and  that  for  one  such  she  under- 
took to  do  this  work  for  the  sum  of  "five 
dollars  a  month." 
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The  Last  Ally 

Continued  from  Page  19. 

her  English  husband  and  drove  him  to 
raging  jealousy  by  keeping  a  flock  of 
Ironian  dandies  in  her  train.  The  Baron- 
ess had  paid  Fenton  the  high  compliment 
of  not  attempting  to  flirt  with  him,  recog- 
nizing intuitively  perhaps  that  Cupid,  the 
universal  booking  agent,  had  billed  this 
blond  young  giant  for  another  engage- 
ment; certainly  recognizing,  for  she  was  a 
shrewd  young  person  and  also  very  much 
in  love  with  her  husband,  that  no  matter 
who  else  she  may  lay  herself  out  to  cap- 
tivate, it  is  never  wise  for  a  wife  to  flirt 
with  her  husband's  friends.  Husbands 
do  not  like  this.  Accordingly  she  had 
welcomed  Fenton  as  a  friend  and  they 
were  already  "as  thick  as  thieves,"  as 
Varden  put  it. 

The  motor  car  rolled  up  and  Varden 
helped  his  wife  in.  Fenton  was  follow- 
ing when  a  figure  suddenly  sprang  up 
from  the  darkness  beside  them  and  ran 
forward.  The  stranger's  arm  came  up 
as  he  ran,  and,  as  the  man  from  Canada 
sank  into  the  seat,  two  revolver  shots 
rang  out  in  quick  succession.  Fenton  felt 
his  hat  go  and,  with  the  sudden  forward 
lurch  of  the  car,  he  fell  into  the  empty 
seat  in  front.  This  probably  saved  his 
life,  the  second  shot  missing  by  a  safe 
margin.  At  the  first  alarm,  Varden 
sprang  to  his  feet  and,  after  gazing  hur- 
riedly around,  threw  himself  in  front  of 
his  wife  to  shield  her  from  the  fire. 

"On !  Top  speed !"  he  called  in  Ironian 
to  the  driver.  The  latter  responded 
promptly  and,  before  the  assassin  could 
attempt  another  shot,  they  had  bumpily 
navigated  a  cobble-stoned  curve  and  were 
skimping  away  over  the  pavement  with  a 
momentary  increase  of  momentum. 

"That  was  for  you,  Don,"  said  Varden, 
settling  back  into  his  seat,  "Hurt?" 

"Never  touched  me!"  responded  Fen- 
ton. "Hat's  gone,  that's  all.  I'm  con- 
vinced now  that  they  really  do  take  their 
politics  hard  in  this  country.  But  they'll 
have  to  shoot  better  if  they  expect  to  keep 
the  stormy  petrel  from  Canada  out  of 
the  game." 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  big  house  in 
the  Lodz.  In  the  hall  Varden  lingered  a 
moment  to  whisper  to  his  guest. 

"Go  right  to  your  room  and  wait  there 
for  me.  There's  a  big  business  afoot  to- 
night." 

Fenton  waited  impatiently  in  his  room. 
In  a  few  minutes  his  friend  appeared, 
with  a  couple  of  heavy  cloaks  of  dark 
cloth  material. 

"We  haven't  much  time,"  said  the  lat- 
ter. "Slip  into  this  and  muffle  yourself 
up  well.  It's  chilly  enough  out  at  this 
hour  and  in  addition  it  wouldn't  be  heal- 
thy for  us  if  we  were  recognized.  Sharp's 
the  word.    The  others  will  be  waiting." 

"You're  most  infernally  mysterious 
about  all  this,"  grumbled  Fenton.  "Dark 
cloaks,  midnight  meetings  and  all  this 
hist-man  stuff  you're  pulling  are  getting 
me  into  a  proper  goose-pimply  condition. 
Where    are    we    going?      What    others? 
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There    aren't    any    more    rhododendron 
patche.s  to  be  visited,  are  there?" 

Without  replying  Varden  led  the  way 
outside.  They  let  themselves  out  by  a 
rear  gate  and  quickly  plunged  into  a  maze 
of  side  streets.  The  city  was  more  or 
less  de.serted.  The  air  was  chill  and 
damp  and  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  were 
breaking  up  the  leaden  darkness  of  the 
sky.  They  had  walked  for  several  min- 
utes, for  the  most  part  along  narrow,, 
dingy  streets  with  ancient  houses  on 
either  side  that  seemed  ready  to  totter 
forward  through  sheer  old  age,  when 
Varden  turned  sharply  and  came  to  a 
stop  in  front  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
quaintest  houses  they  had  encountered.  It 
was  as  dark  and  still  as  its  neighbors  on 
all  sides. 

"Stairs  are  creaky,  step  lightly,"  whis- 
pered Varden,  producing  a  latch  key 
which  gave  them  entrance  to  a  dark  and 
narrow  hall-way.  "Can't  be  too  careful, 
you  know.  Even  a  creaking  stairway 
could  be  heard  out  there  on  the  road  now. 
The  very  walls  have  ears  these  days." 

After  clambering  cautiously  up  two 
flights  in  darkness  of  Stygian  intensity, 
they  came  to  a  landing  across  which  fell  a 
narrow  strip  of  light  emanating  from  un- 
der a  door.  Varden  knocked  softly  three 
times  in  quick  succession  and  then  twice 
slowly.  The  door  was  instantly  opened 
and  they  stepped  into  a  dimly  lighted 
ante-room.  The  man  who  had  admitted 
them  wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the 
Ironian  Guards. 

"You  are  late,"  he  said.  "Your  friend?" 

"By  the  Prince's  permission,"  re- 
sponded Varden. 

The  officer  disappeared  into  an  inner 
room  and  returned  almost  immediately, 
motioning  them  to  enter.  They  found 
themselves  in  a  long  room,  very  richly 
decorated.  Fenton  thought  how  oddly  out 
of  consonance  it  was  with  the  outside  ap- 
pearance of  the  house.  Around  a  long 
table  eight  men  were  seated,  one  chair 
being  empty. 

Fenton  started  and  could  hardly  for- 
bear from  rubbing  his  eyes.  Surely  the 
tall  man  seated  at  the  end  of  the  table 
was  Sir  Edward  Headlon  of  the  British 
Government!  The  Canadian  looked  again 
and  became  convinced  that  his  eyes  had 
not  been  playing  tricks  with  him.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  man  who  had 
figured  so  largely  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  almost  ascetic 
features,  the  firm  jaw,  the  calm,  sphinx- 
like expression  had  been  familiarized  to 
the  world  by  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers. Spare,  straight  and  muscular. 
Sir  Edward  was  easily  the  outstanding 
personality  in  the  group  around  the  table. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  at  that  very  mo- 
ment in  Whitehall,  grappling  with  the 
momentous  problems  of  the  war.  It  was 
even  probable  that  the  morning  issues  of 
the  omniscient  Northcliffe  press  would 
contain  some  reference  to  Sir  Edward's 
presence  in  the  city  or  perhaps  his  place 
in  the  country. 

And,  piling  surprise  on  surprise,  next 
to  him  sat  Monsieur  Caillot,  the  famous 
French  diplomat.  He  was  speaking  as 
they  entered,  each  word  falling  with  the 
incisive  emphasis  that  was  one  of  his  best- 
known  characteristics.  Prince  Peter  was 
there  too,  seated  beside  a  man  whose  face 
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was  vaguely  familiar  to  the  Canadian. 
Fenton  studied  the  handsome,  heavily- 
bearded  countenance  of  the  stranger  for 
a  moment  before  he  recognized  him  as 
Count  Ruffledorf  of  the  Russian  Foreign 
Ministry.  The  rest  of  the  group  were 
quite  unknown  to  Fenton  but  he  concluded 
that  they  were  Ironians. 

Then  he  remembered  certain  hints  that 
Varden  had  let  drop  that  afternoon  to  the 
effect  that  representatives  of  the  allied 
nations  were  in  Serajoz.  Varden  had 
been  very  mysterious  about  it,  but  Fenton 
had  gained  the  impression  that  the  object 
of  their  visit  had  been  to  bring  Ironia  to 
a  definite  stand.  That  Sir  Edward  Head- 
Ion  had  seen  fit  to  undertake  this  mission 
in  person  was  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
importance  that  the  chancelleries  of 
Europe  attached  to  the  position  of  Ironia 
with  reference  to  the  gigantic  conflict  now 
at  its  height. 

Prince  Peter  rose  and  greeted  the  new- 
comers with  a  bow,  motioning  Varden  to 
the  vacant  seat  and  indicating  that  Fen- 
ton should  place  himself  in  a  chair  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  table.  No 
words  of  introduction  were  spoken  but  the 
members  of  the  conference  acknowledged 
Varden's  addition  to  their  ranks  with 
formal  bows.  Fenton  felt  the  cold,  judicial 
gaze  of  Sir  Edward  Headlon  fixed  upon 
him  for  a  moment  and  was  also  aware 
that  the  other  men  in  the  room  subjected 
him  to  a  more  or  less  close  scrutiny.  Then 
the  discussion  proceeded  in  French. 

"As  you  are  aware,  you,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  allied  nations,  are  in  Serajoz 
at  my  personal  invitation,"  Prince  Peter 
said.  "Ironia  has  held  back  from  entering 
the  war  because  of  our  inability  to  gain 
unanimous  support  for  any  one  policy. 
In  arranging  for  this  conference  I  was 
hopeful  that  it  would  result  in  uniting 
the  factions,  in  convincing  our  people  that 
the  interests  of  Ironia  are  identical  with 
the  allied  cause.  Unfortunately  I  was  un- 
able to  gain  the  consent  of  his  Majesty  to 
a  formal  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council 
to  discuss  the  war  situation  with  you.  I 
took  it  upon  myself  to  meet  you  thus 
secretly  with  such  members  of  the  King's 
advisors  as  I  knew  to  be  of  our  way  of 
thinking,  as  it  was  apparent  to  me  that, 
before  we  could  take  any  positive  steps 
looking  to  Ironia's  entry  into  the  war,  it 
was  necessary  that  we  have  a  definite  un- 
derstanding. We  must  know  exactly 
where  we  stand  before  we  take  any  de- 
termined steps  to  convince  his  Majesty 
that  Ironia  must  join  forces  with  the  na- 
tions you  represent.  This  explains  the 
conditions  of  secrecy  under  which  it  has 
been  necessary  to  hold  this  meeting.  Your 
presence  in  Serajoz,  gentlemen,  is  a  secret 
shared  only  by  those  at  present  in  this 
house.  I  have  made  arrangements  for 
your  safe  departure.  It  is  my  earnest  be- 
lief that  within  a  week  it  will  be  possible 
to  welcome  you  back  in  your  official  ca- 
pacities to  sign  a  treaty  on  behalf  of  your 
respective  Governments,  linking  Ironia  to 
the  allied  cause." 

"Now  as  to  the  terms  under  which  we 
could  enter  the  war,"  he  went  on,  "I  be- 
lieve we  have  reached  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  all  points.  Britain  would  guar- 
antee to  finance  us."  Sir  Edward  Headlon 
bowed  in  assent.  "Mulkovina  and  Serania 
would  be  restored  to  us  in  the  event  of 


Would  You  Make  It  Like  Quaker  Oats  ? 

Suppo.se  you  could  make  your  own  oat  flakes.  And  you  knew  that  your 
children's  vim  and  vitality  depended  largely  on  how  they  liked  them. 

Would  you  not  sift  out  the  little  grains — puny,  starved  and  tasteless? 
And  make  those  flakes  of  only  the  big,  rich,  luscious  oats? 

We  do  that — by  62  siftings.  A  bushel  of  choice  oats  yields  but  ten  pounds 
of  Quaker.  Our  process  enhances  the  flavor,  and  brings  to  your  table  these 
rare,  delicious  flakes. 

They  are  for  folks  like  you — who  know  the  value  of  oat  food,  and  want 
this  energizing  dainty  to  be  loved  by  those  who  need  it. 


The  Morning  Dessert 


Nine  folks  in  ten  get  too  little  oat  food. 
And  nothing  can  take  its  place.  Oats  stand 
unique  and  unapproached  as 
vim-creating  food.  A  thou- 
sand years  have  not  produced 
a  rival. 


But  little  dishes  far  apart 
don't  show  the  power  of 
oats.  To  keep  spirits  bub- 
bling over  requires  constant, 
liberal  use. 


That's  the  reason  for  this 
oat-food  dainty,  this  luscious 
Quaker  Oats.  It  is  made  to 
win  children  by  its  taste  and 


aroma.  It  makes  this  supreme  vim-food 
the  welcome,  wanted  dish.  It  leads  them 
to  eat  an  abundance. 


Large  Package 

30c 

Contains  a  piece  of 
imported  china  from 
a  celebrated  English 
pottery. 

Reg^ular  Packag^e 

12c 


As  a  result,  Quaker  Oats 
is  the  favorite  in  millions  of 
homes  the  world  over. 


If  you  want  a  home-full  of 
oat  lovers,  specify  Quaker 
Oats.  Your  nearest  store 
supplies  them  without  any 
extra  price.  And  every  pack- 
age, always,  is  made  exactly 
as  we  state. 


Jhe  Quaker  Qats  G>mpany 


Peterborough,  Ont. 


Saskatoon,  Sask. 


Jellies,  puddings,  frozen 
desserts  and  salads  — 
vv^ith  or  without  fresh  or 
canned  fruits — are  most 
popular  when  made  with 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 

{It's  Granulated) 

LEMON  JELLY  (Like  Above) 

Soak  1  enielope  Kaox  Sparkling  Gclaiincin  1  cup  cold 
water  10  minutes  and  dissolve  wiili  2  i  iips  (I  pint)  hoilin? 
water:  add  ^4  cup  sugar  and  stir  until  dissolved  and  cooled; 
then  add  ^2  cup  lemon  juice  and  strain  tlirouifh  a  cheese 
cloth  into  mold.  Add  fresh  or  canned  fruiis  or  fruit  juices 
as  desired.     Serve  with  or  without  wliipped  cream. 

They  are  appetizing  and 
economical.  A  package  of 
Knox  Gelatine  makes  two 
quarts  (y^  gallon)  of  jelly. 

The  contents  of  both  pack- 
ages are  alike,  except  that  the 
Acidulated  package  contains 
an  extra  envelope  of  lemon 
flavoring,  saving  the  cost  of 
lemons. 

Send  for  FREE  Recipe  Book 


<" 


It  contains  innnv  economical  Dessert,  Jelly,  Salad,  Pudd'nir 
and  C  and  y 
Recipes.  It  is 
free  for  your 
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Pint  sampiefor 
'.'-cent  sTnnip 
r,iid  voiir  rfro- 
(.cr's  n;iiue. 
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Chan  B  Knox 
Co  .  50:i  Knox 
y    Ave.,  Johns- 
town. N.  Y. 

\  o..^*       i'acked  in  Montreal,  P.i.;.  Blue 

Package        ^"^  Johnstown,  N.Y.        Package 

ST.    JEROME'S    COLLEGE 

BERLIN,  ONTARIO 


Ehtoellent  Buainesa  College,  High  School,  College  or  Arts 
Departments.  New  Buildings  with  latest  Hygienic  e^uij)- 
ments.  First-class  Board.  Comfortable  Sleeping  Rooou. 
BatflB  moderate.  Special  attention  given  to  students  prs- 
paring  for   University   Matriculation.     Address 

REV.  A.  L.  ZINGER.  C.R..  Ph.D.,  Pr«>id*Bt 


Lakefieid  Preparatory  School 

Educate  your  boy  in  the  country. 

K«v.  A.  W.  MACKENZIE,  M.A.,  Heaama.tar 
LAKEFIELD.  ONTARIO. 
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victory.  We,  for  our  part,  would  be  ex- 
pected to  place  an  army  of  half  a  million 
men  in  the  field,  fully  equipped,  and  to 
maintain  this  force  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  We  have  your  assurance  alao 
that  our  loss  in  the  export  of  petroleum 
to  Germany  would  be  fully  met  by  the 
taking  up  of  our  total  output  by  the  allied 
nations.  So  far  all  is  quite  satisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  Ironia. 

"I  cannot  let  this  conference  dissolve, 
however,  without  setting  forth  in  the 
clearest  light  possible  the  position  in 
which  our  country  stands.  I  do  not  want 
you  to  carry  away  the  impression  that 
this  is  a  business  proposition  on  our  part, 
that  we  have  waited  until  we  could  drive 
a  hard  bargain  and  enter  the  war  with  the 
surety  of  gain.  Let  me  tell  you  that  Ironia 
has  suffered  long  at  the  spectacle  of  her 
sons  and  daughters  ground  down  under 
the  foreign  yoke  in  the  lost  provinces. 
The  only  thing  that  has  kept  us  from  at- 
tempting to  force  justice  by  arms  has  been 
the  knowledge  that  we  would  have  abso- 
lutely no  chance  single-handed  against 
the  colossal  might  of  Austria.  If  we  enter 
the  war  now  it  will  be  not  for  considera- 
tions of  national  profit,  but  to  free  our 
brothers  in  Mulkovina  and  Serania  from 
the  hated  yoke.  Other  considerations  that 
have  entered  into  this  discussion  have 
been  necessary  in  view  of  our  im- 
poverished position  as  a  nation." 

In  the  pause  that  followed,  Varden, 
seated  at  Prince  Peter's  left  hand,  whis- 
pered in  his  ear.  The  Prince  lent  earnest 
attention  and  apparently  considered  the 
news  that  the  Englishman  brought  of 
gravest  import. 

"Mr.  Varden  has  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion a  matter  that  must  be  considered  be- 
fore we  disperse,"  said  the  Ironian  leader. 
"The  arrangement  we  have  reached  to- 
night depends  upon  my  ability  to  secure 
action  on  the  part  of  Ironia.  It  was  tenta- 
tive in  that  respect ;  you  have  pledged  the 
honor  of  the  nations  you  represent  but  in 
no  other  respect  is  the  agreement  bind- 
ing." 

He  paused  as  though  reluctant  to  pro- 
ceed. 

"We  can  give  no  written  guarantee," 
said  Sir  Edward  Headlon,  "as  we  are  not 
dealing  officially  with  the  Government  of 
Ironia  as  yet.  I  have,  however,  full 
authority  to  pledge  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  arrangement  decided 
upon." 

"If  the  honor  of  France  is  pledged  by 
an  accredited  representative  is  any  fur- 
ther guarantee  necessary?"  asked  Mon- 
sieur Caillot  with  an  eloquent  gesture. 

"I  am  not  asking  anything  which  can- 
not be  given,"  said  Prince  Peter.  "But  I 
have  just  learned  that  events  are  shaping 
themselves  on  the  Russian  frontier  which 
may  seriously  affect  the  relations  of  our 
four  nations.  The  Russian  forces  are 
mobilizing  close  to  the  Mulkovinian  fron- 
tier and  there  are  evidences  that  an  im- 
mediate advance  is  contemplated."  He 
wheeled  around  and  faced  the  Russian 
representative  squarely.  "Perhaps  Count 
Ruffledorf  can  tell  us  of  his  Government's 
intentions.  If  the  province  is  occupied  by 
Russian  troops,  without  Ironian  assist- 
ance, will  this  agreement  hold?" 

The  Russian  diplomat  returned  his  gaze 
steadily  but  did  not  reply  for  a  moment. 
The  calm  inscrutability  of  Slav  diplomacy 


was  reflected  in  every  line  of  his  counten- 
ance. 

"Your  information  is  quite  correct,"  he 
replied,  finally.  "I  did  not  mention  the 
fact  of  our  mobilization  at  that  point  as  it 
is  not  customary  to  publish  advance  in- 
formation of  military  movements.  Is  it 
necessary  to  impress  on  all  present  the 
advisability  of  keeping  this  information 
as  strictly  confidential?" 

He  paused  again  before  proceeding. 
When  he  resumed,  it  was  with  slowness 
and  deliberation  as  though  each  word  re- 
quired careful  choosing. 

"The  plans  of  our  general  staff  provide 
for  an  advance  on  our  extreme  left,"  he 
said.  "If  the  movement  is  successful  our 
armies  will  sweep  across  Mulkovina  and 
Serania.  I  have  no  authority  to  pledge  the 
restoration  of  these  two  provinces  to 
Ironia  if  their  permanent  occupation  is 
accomplished  before  Ironia  joins  us.  The 
arrangement  we  have  reached  to-night  i.? 
conditional,  so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned, 
on  Ironia's  entry  before  the  movement  I 
have  mentioned  begins." 

There  was  a  strained  silence  in  the 
room.  Monsieur  Caillot  made  a  motion  as 
though  to  whisper  to  the  Russian  but 
thought  better  of  it  and  subsided  into  his 
chair.  Sir  Edward  Headlon  watched  the 
two  central  figures  in  the  discussion  with 
silent  concentration. 

"What  length  of  time  does  that  give 
me?"  inquired  Prince  Peter  at  last. 

"Ten  days  at  the  most,"  replied  Ruffle- 
dorf impassively.  "The  plans  of  our 
strategists  must  go  forward  without  de- 
lay. The  machinery  of  the  Russian  army 
cannot  be  stopped  while  Ironia  hesitates. 
I  am  speaking  plainly,  your  Highness. 
The  situation  must  be  clearly  understood 
between  us." 

"Prince  Peter  has  promised  us  that  a 
decision  will  be  reached  one  way  or  the 
other  without  delay,"  said  Sir  Edward 
Headlon.  "I  take  it,  Count  Ruffledorf,  that 
you  can  give  him  a  week?  Your  pledge 
will  hold  good  for  that  length?" 

"Yes,  my  authority  warrants  me  in  go- 
ing to  that  length,"  replied  Ruffledorf. 
"But  permit  me  to  impress  this  fact.  In 
view  of  certain  considerations — some  of 
which  have  been  discussed  to-night  and 
some  of  which  have  not — if  Ironia  does 
not  enter  the  war  now,  she  might  as  well 
stay  out!" 

The  conference  broke  up.  Fenton  saw 
Prince  Peter  leave  the  room  conversing  in 
low  and  manifestly  earnest  tones  with  Sir 
Edward  while  Count  Ruffledorf  and  Mon- 
sieur Caillot  walked  out  together,  the 
latter's  hand  on  the  Russian's  arm.  The 
French  statesman  was  expounding 
volubly. 

When  Fenton  saw  Prince  Peter  again 
it  was  in  the  ante-room.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  allies  had  gone.  Those  left 
included  Varden  and  one  of  the  other 
Ironian  representatives  at  the  conference. 

Varden  then  related  the  other  side  of 
the  plot  that  had  been  overheard  in  the 
palace  gardens.  Prince  Peter  did  not  seem 
as  disturbed  as  he  had  been  at  the  infor- 
mation vouchsafed  with  reference  to  the 
Russian  advance.  He  seemed  inclined  to 
treat  the  matter  lightly. 

"I  do  not  fear  them,"  he  declared. 
"They  would,  no  doubt,  do  me  a  mischief 
if  they  could.  But  I  do  not  see  why  I 
should  feel  concern  over  the  possibility  of 
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We  Invite  the  World  to  Breakfast 

WE  WILL  PAY  FOR  TEN  MEALS  PER  HOME 


24  Million  Invitations 

We  are  sending  out,  in  magazines  and  weeklies,  24  millions 
of  these  invitations  to  enjoy  Puffed  Grains  with  us.  And  some 
200,000  groeers  stand  ready  to  fulfill  our  invitations. 

Our  object  is  to  let  every  home  know  both  Puflfed  Wheat 
and  Rice.  So  we  offer  this  week  to  buy  one  for  you  if  you  will 
buy  the  other.  You  buy  the  12-cent  paekag"e — the  Puffed 
Wheat.     We'll  buy  the  I5-eeut  kind— the  Puflfed  Rice. 

Thus    for    12    cents    you 


But  they  are  also  scientific  foods.  A  hundred  million  steam 
explosions  occur  in  every  grain.  All  the  food  granules  are 
blasted  to  pieces  for  instant  and  easy  digestion. 

This  process  was  invented  by  Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson.  No 
other  known  method  so  fits  grains  for  food.  Between  meals 
and  at  bedtime,  if  at  no  other  hour,  you  should  serve  these 
grains  puflfed.       TL' 


get  both   kinds — ten   delight- 
ful meals  of  each. 

Let  the  Children  Choose 

Here  are  two  very  differ- 
ent grains,  both  of  them  puflf- 
ed into  bubbles.  Both  of 
them  are  steam-exploded  to 
eight  times  normal  size. 

Both  are  airy,  flaky,  toasted— both  are  flimsy,  thin  and 
ensp.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  either.  Millions 
regard  them  as  the  most  enticing  cereal  foods  created. 

But  they  differ  widely.  Some  like  one  best,  some  the 
other.  Puflfed  Rice  is  best  in  some  ways,  Puflfed  Wheat  best 
in  others.  Serve  them  both  for  one  week— one  at  our  cost 
one  at  your  cost.     Let  the  children   choose.  ' 

And  see  how  folks  best  like  them.  Serve  with  cream  and 
sugar  in  the  morning,  or  mixed  with  anv  fruit.  Serve  at  night 
like  crackers,  floating  in  bowls  of  milk 

More  Than  Food  Confections 

Those  arc  food  eonfoctions— daintv,  fascinating  morsels 
with  a  taste  like  toasted  nuts.  Thev  are  often  used  in  place 
ot  nut  meats,  m  pastry  and  candy  making. 

The  Quaker  Qats  Ompany 


is  a  15c  Coupon 

Buy  from  your  grocer,  a  12-cent  package  of  Puffed  Wheat. 

Then  present  this  coupon 
and  he  will  give  you  a  pack- 
age of  Puflfed  Rice.  We  will 
pay  him  the   15  cents. 

Then    let    the    grains    tell 

their  own  story.     If  you  find 

Exoept  In  Extreme  (Vest  \        them  delightful  —  the  finest 

cereals  you  know — keep  them 
,  ^.,_,  on    hanil    this    summer.      Let 

hungry  children  know  where  they  can  get  them. 
Accept  this  oflfer— cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


Puffed  Wheat,   12c 
Puffed  Rice,        15c 


St  (809) 

I         Peterborough,  Ont. 


SOLE  MAKERS 


Saskatoon,  Sask, 


SIGN  AND  PRESENT  TO  YOUR  GROCER-85  RW 
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TO  THE  GROCER 

Wf  Kill  remit  you  15 
cents  for  this  coupon  when 
mailed  to  us,  properly  sign- 
ed by  the  customer,  with 
your  assurance  that  the 
stated  terms  were  complied 
with. 

THE   QUAKER   OATS 
COMPANY 
Last   of  Manitoba— 

Peterborough.    Ont. 
V\  est   of   Ontario- 
Saskatoon,    Saslt. 


Same    .  , 


noted    1915. 

This    coupon    not    vood     if    pre- 
sented    sfler     June     25,     1915. 
Grocers  must  send  all    redeemed 
coupons  to  us  by  July  1. 
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™title<I  to  pre,sent  more  than  one  coupon 
he    out    of    cither    Puffed    Wheat    or    Puffed 
is  ,veli  <,„„.,ii   1  -;;■•■■-•    ""•''    "'   nets   new   stools.     As   every  jobber 
IS  iiell  supplie<i,  he  can  get  more  stock  very  Quickly. 
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SONG   POEMS    WANTED. 

FOR  PUBLICATION.  PAST  EXPEBIENCK 
unnecessary.  Our  proposition  positively  un- 
equalled. 'Send  us  your  song  pcwms  or  melo- 
dies to-day,  or  write  for  Instructive  booklet 
—It's  free.  Marks-Goldsmith  Co.,  Dept.  96, 
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MEN    WANTED. 

WANTED  —  MEN  IN  EVERY  PROVINCE 
who  are  capable  of  organizing  and  controlling 
a  subscription  sales  force  foir  our  publications. 
A  good  opportunity  for  capable  men.  Apply 
to  The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  143-15? 
Ondversdty  Ave.,  Toronto. 


HEI.F    WANTED. 

A  TALENTED  PERSON  MAY  BARN  AS 
high  as"  $500  a  year  writing  verses  for  popu'ir 
songs  in  spare  time.  Send  samples  of  your 
poems.  Instructive  boiolj  FREE.  Dugdale 
Company,   Studio  1295,   Wash.,  D.C.  (5) 


BUSINESS  CHANCES. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  —  MY  SPECIAL 
otter  to  Introduce  my  magazine  "INVESTING 
FOR  PROFIT."  It  Is  worth  JIO  a  copy  to 
anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer  while 
the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  REAL 
earning  power  of  money,  and  s-hows  how  any- 
one, no  matter  how  poor,  CAN  acquire  riches. 
INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT  is  the  only  pro- 
gressive financial  Journal  published.  It  shows 
how  $100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  NOW  and 
I'll  send  It  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  467 
20  W.,  Jackson  Blvd.,   Chicago.  (9-16) 


EDCCATIONAIi. 

THE  DB  BRISAY  METHOD  IS  THE  ROYAL 
Road  to  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish. 
Thorough  mail  courses.  Students  everywhere. 
Highest  references.  Academle  De  Brisay, 
Ottawa. 


'  AGENTS   WANTED. 

GBNF,R.\L  AGENTS  WILL  FIND  OUR 
lines  attractive  and  profitable.  Correspond 
with   Hollinrake  Specialty   Co.,  Toronto.     (5) 

FALL  TERM  BEGINS  SEPT.  1ST  —  INDI- 
vld'ual  teaching  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand, 
civil  service,  matriculation.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  and  particulai-s.  Dominion  Business 
College,  Brunswick  and  College,  Toronto,  J. 
V.   Mitchell,  B.A.,   Principal. 


GET  THE  BEST.  IT  PAYS.  ELLIOTT 
Basiness  College,  Yonge  and  Charles  Sts.,  Tor- 
onto: noted  for  superior  business  education. 
Catalogues  free. 
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STA3IPS  AND   COINS. 

STAMPS  —  PACKAGE  FREE  TO  OOLLEC- 
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COPELAND  -  CHATTBRSON  SYSTEMS  — 
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Limited,   Toronto   and   Ottawa. 

CUSTOM  TAItOBED  SHIRTS. 
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death  from  an  Ironian  bullet  when  we  are 
all  working  for  an  opportunity  to  risk 
our  lives  on  the  battlefield." 

"But  don't  you  see  that  Ironia's  future 
depends  upon  your  safety,"  urged  Varden. 
"If  they  succeed  in  putting  you  out  of  the 
way,  our  chance  of  overcoming  his  Majes- 
ty's opposition  will  be  infinitely  small!" 

"I  shall  take  every  precaution,  of 
course,"  promised  the  Prince.  "You  can 
depend  upon  me  not  to  risk  myself  un- 
necessarily. And  now  we  must  devise 
some  means  of  following  more  closely  the 
efforts  of  our  adversaries.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  they  will  stop  at  nothing." 

CHAPTER  V. 

An  Attempted  Assassination 

As  they  spoke,  there  came  a  knock, 
three  taps  in  rapid  succession,  fol- 
lowed by  two  slowly.  The  officer  on  guard 
opened  the  door  a  few  inches  and  peered 
out  into  the  intense  gloom  of  the  land- 
ing. After  a  brief  colloquy  in  whispers 
with  the  new  arrival,  he  stepped  back  and 
threw  open  the  door.  Came  a  woman, 
muffled  up  so  securely  in  a  cloak  that 
nothing  of  her  face  and  form  was  visible. 
She  stepped  into  the  area  of  flickering 
light  provided  by  the  dim  gas  jet  and, 
loosing  her  cloak,  threw  back  the  hood. 

Fenton's  first  impression  was  one  of  as- 
tonishment at  her  unusual  beauty;  his 
second  an  odd  sense  of  recognition.  She 
was  small — petite  perhaps  would  give  a 
more  accurate  impression — but  somehow 
her  smallness  seemed  an  essentiality.  Al- 
though almost  doll-like  in  sheer  perfection 
of  beauty,  there  was  no  suggestion  of 
fragility  about  her.  She  moved  with  light- 
ness, grace  and  agility.  Her  hair  was  a 
shimmering  mass  of  golden  curls  massed 
around  her  face  with  a  carelessness  that 
was  art  itself.  Bluest  of  blue  eyes 
sparkled  with  animation;  devastating 
eyes,  no  doubt,  when  coquetry  was  in  their 
little  owner's  mind,  though  now  they 
glowed  with  serious  purpose.  The  mouth 
was  made  for  team  play  with  the  witch- 
ing eyes  but  it  was  firm  too,  very  firm,  as 
though  she  got  whatever  she  wanted.  "A 
determined  little  pierson,"  thought  Fenton 
as,  standing  back  in  the  gloom,  he  studied 
her  face.  "A  little  person  to  be  friends 
with;  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  a  little 
person  who  would  make  a  very  staunch 
friend.  But  I'm  not  sure  that  I  would 
want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  little  per- 
son's plans." 

The  new  comer  was  immediately  drawn 
into  an  earnest  conversation,  conducted 
in  low  tones,  with  Prince  Peter  and  Var- 
den. The  two  men  showed  the  greatest 
deference  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
girl — a  deference  which  apparently  had 
its  roots  in  deeper  soil  than  man's  regard 
for  a  mere  pretty  face.  When  she  spoke 
they  listened  attentively  and  seemed  to 
attach  weight  to  her  opinions.  Fenton 
could  not  catch  what  they  said  so  he  con- 
tented himself  with  watching  the  girl, 
struggling  meanwhile  to  fix  that  elusive 
sense  of  familiarity  that  became  stronger 
in  his  mind  every  moment.  Where  had  he 
seen  her  before?  Then  it  came  to  him 
suddenly,  a  graceful  gesture  of  the  little 
person's  arm  supplying  the  necessary 
clue. 
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He  saw  a  crowded  assembly  hall,  a 
large  stage  rather  dimly  lighted  and  a 
lithe  figure  that  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
centre  of  it.  He  saw  her  rise  on  her  toes, 
smile  a  wonderful  smile  that  seemed 
to  grip  the  hearts  of  the  fashionable 
audience  and  then  glide  into  such  a  dance 
as  the  nymphs  must  trip  as  the  first  faint 
shafts  of  dawn  warn  them  that  their 
nightly  revels  are  over.    Anna  Petrowa! 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  Prince  stepped 
hack  into  the  room  where  the  conference 
had  been  held  and  Varden  turned  toward 
his  friend. 

"Come  here,  Fenton,"  he  said. 
"Mam'selle,  permit  me  to  present  our 
latest  acquisition,  Mr.  Fenton  from  Can- 
ada. Fenton,  this  is  Mam'selle  Anna 
Petrowa." 

Fenton  bowed,  and  the  little  person,  for 
as  such  Fenton  had  unconsciously  pigeon- 
holed her  in  his  mind,  smiled.  The  smile 
brought  back  more  vivid  recollections  of 
her  triumph  on  that  evening  when  he  had 
watched  her  interpret  divine  music  with 
her  flying  feet. 

"I  saw  Mademoiselle  Petrowa  on  her 
tour  in  our  country,"  said  Fenton.  "That 
was  three  years  ago  and  it  need  hardly  be 
added  that  I  recognized  her  again." 

The  dancer  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled 
again.  She  had  relaxed  from  the  serious 
attitude  maintained  during  her  conver- 
sation with  Peter  and  Varden;  and  did 
not  seem  at  all  adverse  to  the  prospect 
of  winning  admiration  from  this  big 
stranger. 

"I  like  your  Can-ada,"  she  said,  speak- 
ing English  with  musical  limitations. 
"Some  day  I  go  back.  Then  perhaps  I 
meet  Mistaire  Fenton  again?" 

"I  trust  our  next  meeting  won't  be  so 
long  deferred  as  that,"  said  Fenton, 
heartily.  "I'm  expecting  to  stay  here  in 
Ironia  for  some  time — or  until  the  little 
matter  in  hand  is  settled.  I've  enlisted 
myself  as  general  assistant  to  Varden." 

"And  he's  plunged  right  into  the  thick- 
est of  it  already,"  put  in  Varden.  "He 
hasn't  been  in  Ironia  twenty-four  hours 
yet  and  he's  already  stumbled  in  on  a 
secret  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Crossed 
Swords,  dodged  half  a  dozen  bullets,  irj- 
sulted  Miridoff  to  his  face  and  made  love 
to — some  of  our  fairest  ladies." 

"1  believe  anything  of  Mistaire  Fen- 
ton," said  Mme.  Petrowa,  "and  especially 
that  which  you  say  last.  But  have  care, 
Mistaire  Fenton,  these  belles  of  Ironia — 
perhaps  they  aim  their  deadly  glances 
more  true  than  the  men  can  shoot." 

Their  laughter  at  this  sally  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  return  of  the  officer,  who 
had  been  summoned  previously  to  the 
inner  room. 

"His  Highness  would  speak  with  Mme. 
'  Petrowa,"  he  announced. 

When  the  door  had  closed  leaving  them 
j  alone  together,  Fenton  turned  eagerly  to 
[Varden. 

j  "You  promised  me  plenty  of  excitement 
■if  I  stayed  here,"  he  said,  "but  this  is 
certainly  exceeding  expectations.  Anna 
Petrowa,  premiere  danseusc,  engaged  in  a 
most  exciting  intrigue  in  Ironia  and  turn- 
ing up  at  a  most  ungodly  hour  of  the 
morning  in  the  dark  ante-room  of  a  mys- 
terious house!  What  else  have  you  got  up 
your  sleeve,  anyway?" 

"Let  me  tell  you  about  the  real  Anna 
Petrowa,"  said  Varden.  "It  will  probably 
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surprise  you  to  know  that  she  has  been 
a  Russian  secret  service  agent  for  many 
years.  She  was  born  in  Moscow,  of 
very  poor  parents.  They  died  while  she 
was  very  young  and  I  guess  she  had  a 
pretty  trying  start  in  life  taking  things 
all  round.  She  was  drafted  into  the  Im- 
perial ballet  finally  and  soon  made  her 
mark  as  a  dancer.  At  fourteen  she  had 
won  recognition  as  a  coming  star.  At 
nineteen  all  Europe  was  at  her  feet.  She 
was  a  little  over  twenty  when  we  saw  her 
in  Toronto.  And  at  that  time  she  had  al- 
ready been  enlisted  into  the  ranks  of  those 
who  follow  the  most  thrilling  and  danger- 
ous game  in  the  world — secret  service." 

"Twenty-four  hours  ago  I  wouldn't 
have  believed  all  this,"  asserted  Fenton, 
"but  now  anything  seems  possible.  But, 
look  here,  how  in  thunder  does  she  hap- 
pen to  be  here  in  Serajoz?" 

"She  was  dancing  in  Vienna  when  the 
war  broke  out,"  explained  Varden.  "It 
was  not  safe  for  her  to  remain  there,  so 
on  instructions  from  Petrograd  she  came 
to  Ironia  to  assist  in  watching  Russian 
interests  here.  She  naturally  gravitated 
into  close  touch  with  our  camp  and  we 
have  found  her  our  most  valuable  and 
active  assistant." 

"But  what  part  can  a  pretty  woman 
play  in  this  rough-and-tumble  business?" 
asked  Fenton. 

"Well,  you  see  Mme.  Anna  has  made 
the  acquaintance  of  one  Lieutenant  Nevi- 
loff,  who  is  right-hand  man  to  Miridoflf. 
Neviloff  has  fallen  head>-over-heels  in  love 
with  our  bewitching  Anna  and — well,  she 
can  simply  twist  him  around  her  little 
finger.   So  you  see  we  have  a  most  excel- 


lent method  of  getting  inside  information 
from  the  opposite  camp." 

Fenton  whistled  softly. 

"She's  playing  a  pretty  dangerous 
part,  is  our  famous  Mme.  Little  Person," 
he  said.  "If  they  got  on  to  the  fact  that 
she's  working  with  us,  I  suppose  it  would 
go  hard  with  her." 

"The  Lord  have  mercy  on  her  if  Miri- 
doff  ever  suspects  what  she's  doing!"  he 
said,  gravely.  "From  now  on  she's  going 
to  be  doubly  valuable  to  us.  You  see,  it's 
going  to  be  necessary  to  watch  them  close- 
ly to  forestall  any  attempts  on  the  life 
of  the  Prince.  And  we'll  have  to  depend 
on  Anna  Petrowa  for  that.  I  don't  know 
which  of  them  is  likely  to  stand  in  the 
most  danger  from  now  on.  Prince  Peter  or 
our  little  dancer." 

At  this  point  the  rest  of  the  party  re- 
turned from  the  inner  room  and  an  im- 
mediate move  toward  the  street  was  made. 

"There  are  two  cars  waiting  in  the  next 
street  for  us,"  whispered  Varden,  as  they 
cautiously  descended  the  creaky  stairs. 
"I  am  to  accompany  the  Prince  home — 
sort  of  bodyguard,  you  know.  Will  you 
perform  like  service  for  Mme.  Petrowa?" 

They  stepped  out  into  the  street  to  find 
the  daikness  of  night  had  given  place  to 
the  grey  light  of  early  dawn.  It  was  de- 
cidedly chilly.  Fenton  wrapped  himself 
snugly  in  his  cloak  and  dropped  back  be- 
side the  diminutive,  muffled  figure  of  the 
dancer.  At  that  instant  a  startled  shout 
from  ahead  broke  the  stillness.  Fenton 
saw  a  figure  suddenly  loom  up  out  of  the 
darkness  with  arm  upraised.  Something 
flashed  bright  in  the  hand  of  the  unknown 
assailant  as  he  hurled  himself  directly  at 
Prince  Peter. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 
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Late  in  the  evening  Mr.  Haultain  rose 
to  close  the  debate,  assuming  that  all  the 
members  who  wished  to  speak  had  done 
so.  Those  who  were  present  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  the  House  was  crowded,  re- 
call the  thrill  of  excitement  that  went 
round  when  at  a  dramatic  moment  in 
walked  R.  B.  Bennett,  his  arms  loaded 
with  books  and  documents,  all  primed  and 
ready  to  reply  to  the  Premier.  Never 
before  and  never  again  was  Mr.  Haultain 
caught  so  easily.  He  had  the  chagrin  of 
seeing  his  opponent  rise  to  address  the 
House  after  he  had  finished,  though  after 
all  the  younger  member  did  not  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  the  last  word.  Dr.  Pat- 
rick, one  of  Mr.  Haultain's  ablest  lieu- 
tenants, followed  him  the  next  day. 

NOT  A  PARTISAN  ADMINISTRATION. 

Through  all  the  years  that  Premier 
Haultain  held  office,  a  period  extending 
down  to  the  time  when  the  new  provinces 
of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were 
formed,  he  had  contrived  to  keep  politics 
out  of  his  administration.  Elections  were 
rarely  fought  on  party  lines  and  his  sup- 
porters consisted  of  men,  who  in  Dominion 
affairs  were  representative  of  both  shades 


of  political  opinion.  Indeed,  though  he 
was  himself  a  conservative  in  a  quiet  sort 
of  a  way,  the  bulk  of  his  support  actually 
came  from  men  of  liberal  leanings.  Such 
prominent  figures  as  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Bulyea,  the  Hon.  Frank  Oliver  and 
Senator  Ross  were  his  staunch  liegemen, 
while  such  opposition  as  developed  was 
frequently  engineered  by  conservatives. 
This  condition  was  not  the  outcome  of 
any  special  strategy  on  his  part,  for  he 
cannot  be  accused  of  subterfuge.  It  was 
simply  the  natural  result  of  his  distaste 
for  partyism  and  partisan  methods. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  had  Mr. 
Haultain  maintained  his  former  attitude 
towards  the  two  parties  when  the  province 
of  Saskatchewan  came  into  being,  he 
would  have  continued  as  premier  at  Re- 
gina.  His  long  record  of  service,  his  up- 
rightness and  the  general  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  would  have  assured  him  suc- 
cess at  the  first  provincial  election.  Un- 
fortunately in  a  moment  of  what  may 
appear  to  some  to  have  been  weakness,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  named  honorary 
president  of  the  conservative  convention 
held  at  Moose  Jaw  in  1905.  Up  to  that 
point  he  could  have  have  enjoyed  the  sup- 
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OPEN  THE  9  A.M.  DOOR  TO  FREEDOM! 

[HE  9-POUND  FRANTZ  PREMIER  MAKES  POSSIBLE  THE  9  A.M.  WORK  DAY 


^GRANDMOTHER'S  clock  ticked  off  the 
kj  hours  of  a  never-ending  work-day.  You 
have  replaced  the  candles  of  grand- 
lother's  time  with  electric  lights.  Then,  why 
ot  replace  the  old  crude  way  of  sweeping  and  '^^^jj 
usting  with  a  modern  electric  Frantz  Premier  y4^^i 
f  your  own  ?  '^^'  i^  'jd^ 

y  the  simple  expedient  of  attaching  your  sfenuinc 
'  ^^  '  ^">^-_^   'ElECTRIC  CLE ANER, 

>  any  electric  light  socket^  and  lightly  guiding  it  with  one  hand, 
11  the  dust  and  dirt  disappear.       It  isn't  work — it's  a  pleasure. 

Without  requiring  a  single  attachment,  this  sturdy  dirt 
evourcr  thoroughly  cleans  rugs,  carpets,  floors,  stairs — goes 
nder  and  around  heavy  furniture — into  all  nooks  and  corners, 
od  leaves  the  home  fresh,  clean  and  immaculate.  Not  a  particle 
E  dust  or  dirt  can  escape.  The  extreme  light  weight  of  the 
rant/.  Premier  makes  it  simple  and  easy  to  handle.  The 
specially  designed  and  trouble-proof  motor  requires  no  attention 
eyond  an  occasional  drop  of  oil 

Any  Frantz  Premier  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the 
Blciency  of  this  wonderful  labor-saving  device  in  your  home — 
in  your  own  rugs — without  obligating  you  to  buy.  Call  up  your 
ealer  to-day,  and  you  can  stop  worrying  about  Spring  house- 
:leaning.    If  you  don't  know  the  name  of  your  dealer,  write  us 

For  thoroughly  cleaning  draperies,  mattresses, 
pholstering,  clothes,  walls,  radiators,  etc.,  we  have 
pecial  attachments,  per  set,  $10.00. 

IHE  PREMIER  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO.,  Limited. 


Demonstrated 

and  Sold 

by 


T.    Eaton    Co., 

Ijtd., 

Toronto    and 

Winnipeg 

Henry    Morgan 

&   Co., 

Montreal. 


Thio-s..  C. 
Watklins, 
Hamilton 

Ontario 

Furniture    Co., 

I^ndnn 

Hvilipo-Electrle 
Co., 

Toronto 

Brioe  &   (irahan 

Co., 

Ottiiw.i 

Hydro-Electric 

Co., 
Clisitham,    Ont. 

Jnmieson   Both, 
Victoria 


The  CodvlUe  Co 
Winnipeg 


B.  A.  HusbaHd'f 
Halifax 


Sandham    & 
Roberts, 

St.    Catharines 

Iiigman    Davey 
St.    Thomas 

Electrical 

Vacuum    Cleand 

Co., 

Edmonton, 

Alberta 

B.  &   L.   Electr 

Co., 

Ottawa 

Hyrtro-Eleotrti 

Co., 

Windsor 

H.  Otton  &  Soal 
Barrle 

F.    A.    Judd, 
Niagara     Fall 


TORONTO,  ONT 
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PERFECT  HEAT  FOR 
ANY  KIND  OF  COOKING 

Strike  a  match — in  less  than  a 
minute  the  NEW  PERFEC- 
TION is  giving  full,  easily  reg- 
ulated heat  for  any  kind  of 
cooking. 

The  NEW  PERFECTION 
gives  you,  too,  a  cool,  comfortable  kitchen — no  smoke,  no 
odor,  no  coal,  ashes  or  kindlings. 

Let  your  hardware  dealer  show  you  the  NEW  PERFEC- 
TION to-day,  in  the  1,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes.  If  he  can't 
supply  you,  write  us  direct. 


Royalite  Oil 
gives  best 
results 


'Now  Serving 

2,000,000 

Homes" 


THE  IMPERIAL  OIL  COMPANY 
Limited 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  CITIES 


Algonquin  Provincial  (Ontario)  Park 

A  Thoroughly  Universal  Vacation  Territory 

MIDST  WILD  AND  DELIGHTFUL  SCENERY 

(DEAL  CANOE  TRIPS         A  PARADISE  FOR  CAMPERS        SPLENDID  FISHING 

2,000  Feet  Above  Sea  Level 


"Nominigan  Camp" 


GettlBE  Off  at  a  Good  Start 


THE  "HIGHLAND  INN"   affords   fine  hotel  service.      Camps  "Nominigan"  and  "Minnesingr"  offer  novel 
and  comfortable  accommodation  at  reasonable  rates. 

Write  for  illustrated  advertising  matter  giving  full  particulars,  rates,  etc.,  to  Miss  Jean  Lindsay, 
Manager  "Highland  Inn,"  Algonquin  Park  Station,  Ontario,  or  to 


J.  Quinlan,  Bonaventure  Station,  Montreal 


C.  E.  Horning,  Union  Station,  Toronto 


port  of  thousands  of  liberals,  who,  while 
not  objecting  to  his  conservatism  as  such, 
did  resent  his  appearance  as  the  head  of 
the  party  organization.  He  separated 
himself  at  once  from  those  liberals  who 
had  been  willing  to  give  him  their  allegi- 
ance while  he  remained  impartial,  but 
were  not  inclined  to  vote  for  him  as  leader 
of  a  conservative  following.  Though  a 
good  many  liberals  supported  him  in  the 
provincial  election  of  1905,  he  was  de- 
feated and  had  to  give  way  to  a  reform 
administration. 

The  ex-premier  continued  to  lead  the 
conservative  opposition  in  Saskatchewan 
until  1912,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the 
bench  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province. 
His  years  in  opposition  were  not  particu- 
larly happy  ones.  He  had  small  inclina- 
tion for  participating  in  party  squabbles. 
His  mind  being  judicial  rather  than  parti- 
san, holding  opinions  instead  of  convic- 
tions, he  was  not  in  a  position  to  bring 
that  steady  unswerving  opposition  to  bear 
on  the  government  that  is  so  necesasry 
in  successful  party  warfare.  He  was 
much  too  ready  to  note  and  approve  the 
progressive  legislation  of  the  ministry  to 
suit  his  followers,  who  clamored  for  un- 
ceasing criticism  of  everything  that  was 
attempted.  One  may  appreciate  how 
such  a  man  would  heave  a  gentle  sigh  of 
relief  as  he  slipped  away  from  the  parti- 
san arena  and  stepped  quietly  into  his 
proper  place  in  the  judicial  atmosphere  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

A  popular  figure  in  the  sense  of  being 
persona  grata  with  everyone,  Premier 
Haultain  never  was.  He  was  too  much 
the  superior  both  intellectually  and  soci- 
ally of  the  westerners  of  that  period  to 
be  accosted  with  that  freedom  and  good 
fellowship  which  are  so  necessary  in  mak- 
ing friends.  Yet,  if  to  gain  the  sincere 
respect  and  admiration  of  men  on  both 
sides  of  politics  so  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  a  single  individual  in  the 
West  whose  opinion  of  the  ex-premier 
is  anything  but  favorable,  is  an  indica- 
tion of  his  worth,  then  Judge  Haultain 
enjoys  a  unique  distinction.  His  ability  is 
universally  admitted,  his  honesty  of  pur- 
pose is  unquestioned  and  the  great  service 
he  rendered  to  Western  Canada,  in  lay- 
ing securely  the  foundation  of  its  laws, 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

And  here  it  may  well  be  shown  how 
the  very  peculiarities  of  his  character 
have  served  to  make  his  work  effective. 
Judge  Haultain,  as  an  administrator,  was 
undoubtedly  easy-going.  He  was  not 
keyed  up  to  constant  and  tireless  activity. 
Had  such  a  driving  force  taken  hold  of 
things  in  the  West  in  the  formative 
period,  trouble  would  quite  likely  have 
developed.  There  were  opposing  forces 
which  had  to  be  smoothed  down,  difficul- 
ties to  be  solved.  A  man  of  strong  con- 
victions and  strenuous  habits  would  have 
been  liable  to  run  foul  of  many  of  these 
conditions.  As  it  was,  the  Premier  with 
his  judicial  disposition  and  slow-moving 
ways,  let  Time  help  him  work  out  his 
problems.  He  succeeded  as  a  consequence 
in  hitting  upon  those  equable  policies 
which  have  meant  fair-play  all  round. 
His  school  laws,  for  instance,  have  been 
models  of  justice  to  Catholic  and  Protes- 
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tant  alike,  giving  minority  rights  to  the 
people  of  both  creeds. 

A  university  man  himself,  Judge  Haul- 
tain  became  personally  much  interested  in 
the  foundation  of  the  provincial  univer- 
sity at  Saskatoon.  To  him  must  be  ac- 
corded credit  for  keeping  the  control  of 
this  institution  out  of  politics.  He  was 
leader  of  the  opposition  when  the  univer- 
sity legislation  was  enacted  and,  though 
some  political  capital  might  have  been 
made  out  of  the  matter,  he  persistently 
refused  to  drag  it  into  the  arena  of 
partyism.  No  man  outside  the  Premier 
and  one  or  two  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  more  for  the  University 
than  he.  He  has  been  a  senator  since  the 
beginning  and  has  frequently  assumed 
the  duties  of  chancellor  during  the  ab- 
sence of  that  digfnitary. 

In  his  college  days,  the  Chief  Justice 
was  a  member  of  the  Varsity  football 
team  and  was  reckoned  a  good  player. 
He  was  also  fond  of  tennis.  At  present 
his  chief  diversion  is  golf.  Music  has  al- 
ways had  charms  for  him  and  when  a 
young  man  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  good 
voice,  which  was  frequently  in  demand. 

Judge  Haultain  has  never  married. 
This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  averse  to 
the  society  of  women  or  a  bachelor  on 
principle.  He  is  reputedly  a  delightful 
conversationalist  and  a  man  of  wide  inter- 
ests, who  looks  out  on  the  world  and  life 
in  general  with  a  generous  toleration. 
The  years  have  not  altered  his  appear- 
ance appreciably  nor  changed  those  man- 
nerisms which  he  brought  with  him  to  the 
West.  He  is  still  the  cultured  English- 
man, with  the  accent,  the  dress  and  the 
habits  of  relined  old  country  society. 


r 


Dardanelles  Spying 


Lieut.-General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell 
lately  related  how  he  discovered  the  ob- 
solete nature  of  the  armaments  of  the 
Dardanelles. 

"Just  now,"  he  said,  "the  Dardanelles 
are  of  intense  interest  to  me,  because  it 
was  there  I  had  some  of  my  earliest  ex- 
periences in  finding  out  what  guns  the 
Turks  had  in  those  forts. 

"Fortunately  I  got  hold  of  a  young  lady 
who  was  the  great  friend  of  one  of  the 
pashas  who  commanded  one  of  these  forts, 
and  we  were  able  to  go  to  tea  with  him, 
and  he  showed  us  round  the  forts.  We  saw 
the  outside  of  one  of  these  guns,  but  no 
one  could  examine  the  working  of  it.  Fin- 
ally he  was  kind  enough,  for  her  benefit,  to 
drag  off  the  covering.  I  was  very  much 
surprised,  as  I  was  expecting  to  find  the 
latest  and  best  equipped  gun. 

"I  said,  'Why  this  is  an  obsolete  old 
gun,'  and  he  said,  'That  is  so.  We  want  to 
take  in  a  certain  power  which  is  becom- 
ing very  inquisitive,  so  we  are  covering  up 
these  and  saying  they  are  brand  new  ones, 
but  we  have  not  a  brand  new  gun  in  the 
place.'  It  was  their  guile,  and  it  took  in  a 
great  many  people ;  but  it  was  very  inter- 
esting to  find  out  the  true  facts.  These 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  were  watched 
very  much,  but  the  Turks  did  not  suspect 
a  broken  down  old  grainboat  going  down 
which  had  to  anchor  every  now  and  then. 


It  will  pay   yon 
to  write  for  the 

•••YANKEE" 
Tool  Boole.*"  as 
offered  in  this 
ad.  It  shows  all 
the^^YANKEE^^ 
Tools  for  bor- 
ins    in    wood. 

drillinv  in 
metal,    drivinv 

and     drawinv 

screws,    illus- 
trates the  tools 
in  nse  and  tells 

of  their  time- 

aed  labor  -  sav 

ins  benefits 

for  yon. 


"YANKEE"  No.  15  gives  you  an  easy  v^ay  to  start 
wobbly  screvv^s:  You  turn  blade  by  Knurled  Washer 
(see  |),  v^^ith  thumb  and  forefinger,  the  hand  steady- 
ing the  driver  and  screw.     Then  ratchet  home. 

SIX  BLADE  LENGTHS  — 2,  3.  4.  S,  6  and  8  inches 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you .  Look  for   i  ANKEE 


'YANKEE"  TOOLS 


'  Yankef '  Tool  Book''''  for  methanici  and 
Yankee''  Toolsin  the  (Jarage^^  for  motorists 


NORTH  BROS.  MFG. CO.,  Philadelphia 


"Phe  Prevents    Perspiration 

"Doctor's"     ^^^  Keeps  the  Feet  Dry 
Shoe  ^^  Wet  Days. 


For  absolute  foot  comfort  and  protection 
wear  the  Doctor's  Antiseptic  and  Waterproof 
Shoe.  Built  scientifically  and  based  upon 
years  of  experience.  Every  line  is  planned 
and  designed  for  maximum  wear  and  solid 
comfort — a  shoe  you'll  be  proud  of. 

Made  in  Canada 


Made  in  various  styles. 
serviceable. 


Perfect  fitting  and 


The 

"Doctor's" 
Antiseptic 
Non-Perspiro  Shoe 
Patented  1908-1909. 


Write  us  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer 
and  enjoy  solid  foot  comfort. 

The  Tebbutt  Shoe  &    Leather  Co. 

Limited 

Three  Rivers,  Quebec 


Your  Health  and  Efficiency 

Are  Largely  Dependent  Upon  Cor- 
rect Heating  and  Ventilation 


When  you  consider  that  the  Canadian  climate  makes 
it  necessary  for  you  to  live  in  an  artificial  heated 
atmosphere  75%  of  your  time,  you  will  see  the 
importance  of  correct  heating  and  ventilation. 
Our  booklet,  "Achievement  in  Modern  Heating  and 
Ventilation,"  tells  about  the  Economical  "Kelsey" 
heating  system — the  system  with  the  Zig-Zag  heat 
tubes,  a  patented  device  that  enables  the  Kelsey 
to  circulate  more  Fresh,  Warm  Air  than  possible 
with  any  other  furnace  of  the  same  grate  area. 

You  should  read  this  booklet  tf  you  have 
anything  to  do  with  home  heating.  Sent 
free  on  request. 


The  Jas.  Smart  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

BROCKVILLE,  ONTARIO 
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IN  THE  HOME 
i  WORKSHOP      / 
OUTDOORS     \ 


M    - 


SAFETY  FIRST 


iaTglWitj 


^v-^^^LASH  LIGHTS.^  . 


An  Every-day  Necessity 

"FRANCO"  Electric  Flashlights— 

The  new  "wireless"  FRAN'CO  Electric  Flashlights  are 
convenient  and  invaluable  for  home,  sick  room  and  for 
hunters,  trappers  and  all  out-of-door  pastimes  at  night. 
The  new  "wireless"  FRANOO  affonls  protection.  In 
emergencies  they  are  of  incalculable  value.  Can  be  iisetl 
for  a  hundred  and  one  occasions. 

The  FRANCO  Flashlights  have  a  patented  fibre  case 
which  prevents  them  from  short-circuiting  when  thrown 
against  metal.  New  batteries  can  be  replaced  easily. 
They   automatically   adjust   themselves.     Ask   your  dealer. 


"PENLITE"— An  Electric   Fountain 

D  fWI  l«.  1-^  a  perfect   fountain  pen   imitation. 

ren  I^OVeity*  Has  clip  attachment,  and  can  be 
carried  in  the  vest  pocket  just  like  an  ordinary  fountain 
pen. 

A  "PENLITE"  will  afford  you  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment. Moreover,  it  has  practical  features.  Is  excellent 
in  times  of  emergency  and  convenient  for  numerous 
occasions.  Doctors  and  Dentists  will  find  it  invaluable 
in    their    work. 

If  your  dialer  cannot  supply,  write  us  direct.  Remember 
10  get   I'enlite,   the  latest  electric  fountain  pen  novelty. 

The  Interstate  Electric  Novelty  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 

220  King  Street  West  Toronto.  Ontario 


Great  for  the  Children — Restful  for  You! 


"The  Stratford"  Lnwii  Swing  allows  the  children 
to  roaip  and  plaj'  or  rest  in  tihe  fresh  air. 
After  toiling  In  the  hent  of  s'umnier  diiy  yon  will 
enjoy  the  relaint'ioii  'and  rest  in  tlie  cnol  of  sninnier 
evendng  seajted  In  the  ooratortable  ''Stratford  Swing." 
The  seats  and  backs  wre  adjusfcible.  The  fiotboard 
f-an  be  placed  between  and  level  with  the  srat.s — ^thus 
formJng  a  Hamnio*-k  or  Bed.  The  foot  bo.-ird  can 
be  plac'ed  at  a  convenient  heiglit  for  children.  No 
better  swing  on  the  market.  Made  of  selected  well- 
s&usoned    hard-wood    stock. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  camp,  lawn  and  verandah 
furniture,  folding  chairs  and  tables,  etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  tlie  Stratford,  or  write  direct  lor 
eatalogrue  B.  showing  the  varied  lines  suitable  for 
summer   home,   cam|),   garden   or   lawn. 

The  Stratford   Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 

STRATFORD,  CANADA 


The  Stratford  Lawn  Swing. 


thi3  Trade  Mar/Tin 
the  Bovf 


EVERYWHERE 


The  excellence  of  the 
construction  and  design  of 
Peterborough  Canoes  has 
bien  so  genenillj  recog- 
nizetl  for  sn  many  years  that 
there  is  hardly  a  body  of 
water  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Canada  upon 
which  you  will  not  find 
''Peterbo roughs"  in  u umbers. 
Write  for  the  Peterborough 
rataloKue  of  Canoes  and 
IMotor   BoatN. 

PETERBOROUGH   CANOE   CO. 
Limited 
281   Wat»>rSl..  Peterborough.  Ont 


Automobiles  on 

Small  Incomes 

Continued  from  page  16. 

eager  to  .secure  the  latest  model,  is  vei 
large.     In  consequence  each  season  se( 
many    second-hand    machines    thrown  o 
the  market,  which  are  really  almost  a 
good  as  new.     The  price  at  which  such 
cars  can  be  secured,  in  comparison  with 
the  original  cost,  is  attractive.     In  low- 
priced   cars,   it   may   mean   a   saving   of 
one  to  two  hundred  dollars  and  this  to 
man  whose  bank  account  is  small,  is   . 
considerable  advantage.     Of  course,  the 
expense  of  running  the  second-hand  car, 
is  just  as  great,  if  not  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  a  new  car,  but  the  purchaser  saves 
on  his  interest  charges  and  reduces  his 
depreciation  item. 

HE  GOT  A  BARGAIN. 

A  YOUNG  commercial  traveller  in  an 
eastern  city,  who  was  making  fifty 
dollars  a  week,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  could  very  well  afford  a  low-priced 
car,  to  be  used  for  week-end  trips.  He 
placed  his  possible  investment  at  $800 
and  went  to  look  at  new  cars  listed  at 
about  that  figure.  While  he  was  in  the 
show-room  of  one  auto  company,  the 
salesman  suggested  his  looking  at  a 
second-hand  car. 

"I've  got  a  dandy  touring-car  on  sale 
just  now,  almost  as  good  as  new.  Cost 
originally  fifteen  hundred.  The  owner 
has  to  sell  and  I  believe  I  could  persuade 
him  to  dispose  of  it  for  $800.  Would 
you  like  to  see  it?" 

The  car  was  certainly  a  beauty  and  the , 
traveller's  eyes  were  fascinated  by  it.  To 
think  he  could  get  that  fine  ear  for  the 
same  price  that  he  would  have  to  pay 
for  a  much  smaller  and  less  powerful  one, 
was  too  much  for  him.  He  succumbed  to 
the  temptation  and  invested  his  savings 
in  the  supposed  bargain.  What  was  the 
result?  Within  a  few  months  he  found 
that  his  purchase  had  become  a  veritable 
old  man  of  the  sea.  It  lay  on  him  like  an 
incubus.  The  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance, in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  run 
it  economically,  was  away  beyond  what 
he  could  afford.  He  came  sorrowfully  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  would  have  been 
much  better  advised  had  he  taken  the 
cheaper  car,  which  he  could  have  run  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  larger  one. 
Better  spend  five  hundred  dollars  on  an 
economical  little  automobile,  than  have  a 
friend  give  you  a  twenty-five  hundred 
dollar  one,  if  your  income  will  not  admit 
of  a  generous  appropriation,  for  operat- 
ing expenses. 

IS   AN  AUTOMOBILE  AN   ECONOMY? 

The  question  as  to  where  to  find  the 
money  to  maintain  a  car  is  a  strong  deter- 
rent force  in  many  a  home.  People  whose 
annual  budget  calls  for  an  expenditure  on 
the  necessaries  of  life  approaching  very 
close  to  income,  seldom  see  their  way  clear 
to  automobile  ownership.  However  de- 
sirable a  car  may  be,  it  seems  to  be  quite 
beyond  their  reach.  To  such,  the  one  way 
out  is  to  ascertain  whether  a  saving  can- 
not be  effected  in  ordinary  disbursements 
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The  Best  Planting  Time 

is  from  1 5th  April  to  1 5th  May 

for  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Evergreens  and  Perennials. 

Order  now 

Ross  &  Son 

Toronto  Nurseries,      1167  Queen  St.  E. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS 

EVERYTHING  FOR  GARDEN 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Now,  Fellows!  What  About 
Having  Some    Good   Times? 

GET  A  ROBERTSON  LAUNCH 

You  can  buy  one  fully  equipped  or  get  the  mak- 
ings "  and  build  it  yourself. 

Long  experience  has  made  us  expert  in  boat  and 
launch  building,  and  we  can  give  you  good  prac- 
tical advice  in  buying  or  making  boats,  yachts, 
motor-boats,  semi-speed  cruising  launches,  etc. 

Write  for  Booklet  "  R."     It  will  srive 
you  some  valuable  suggestions. 

Robertson  Bros.,  ^°°mift'onro'lrrt: 


in  Advertising,  Journalism,  Show  Card 
Writing  and  Illustrating  given  by  the 

Shaw  Correspondence  School 

39S-7  Yonge'Street,  Toronto 

are  helping  many  to  obtain  good  po- 
sitions which  pay  fine  salaries.  U you 
want  to  climb,  let  us  aid  you. 

W.  H.  SHAW,  President 


F"ORD 


LH,J.1-J.JJ.-J 


Throw  away  your  crank,  start 
from  the  seat  with  a  Sandbo 
"T  W  DC  OMPRESSION" 
Starter.  Differs  from  all 
others.  Positively  guaranteed 
to  start.     Write 

GEO.  W.   MACNEILL    CO. 

88  Richmond  St.  W.,  Toronto 


EGGS 


FOR  HATCHING  HIGH- 
CLASS  STRAIN 


All  the  standard  breeds  of    Chickens,    Ducks,   Geese   and 

Turkeys.     My  eees  have  won  a  reputation  for  leliablHty. 

Write  to-day   for  free  Catalogue  about    breeds 

and  poultrr  supplies. 

Box  62 
Caledon  East.  Ont. 


J.  H.  RUTHERFORD, 


sufficient  to  offset  the  cost  of  keeping  a 
car.  The  original  cost  is  seldom  an  obsta- 
cle. Most  people  of  industry  and  intelli- 
gence have  a  certain  amount  of  cash  saved 
up,  which  is  available  for  such  an  invest- 
ment. It  is  the  finding  of  the  money  from 
week  to  week  to  keep  the  wheels  turning 
that  is  the  difficulty. 

Humphreys,  the  pressman,  showed  how 
this  might  be  done  and  others  can  do  the 
same.  The  possession  of  an  automobile 
places  a  man  beyond  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  having  to  reside  on  or  near  a 
street  car  line  or  within  walking  distance 
of  his  work.  He  can  remove  his  house- 
hold to  a  suburban  neighborhood  where 
rents  are  lower  and  the  occupation  of 
more  land  is  possible.  Generally  speaking 
he  should  be  able  to  cut  his  expenditure 
for  house  rent  by  five  dollars  or  more  a 
month  and  still  be  living  in  as  good  a 
home  as  the  one  he  left.  This  five  dollar 
saving,  with  a  low-priced,  cheaply-oper- 
ated automobile,  ought  easily  to  finance 
the  cost  of  gasoline,  oil  and  odds  and  ends, 
which  are  the  source  of  immediate  ex- 
pense. 

For  the  rest  there  are  invariably  other 
expenses  that  can  be  reduced.  Hum- 
phreys did  not  exaggerate  when  he 
pointed  to  the  saving  in  doctors'  bills 
through  the  health-giving  use  of  a  motor. 
To  get  out  of  the  city  itself  is  physically 
beneficial.  To  ride  in  the  open  air  and 
escape  the  contagion  of  closed  street-cars 
is  another  advantage.  If,  to  own  a  motor, 
is  to  wipe  out  certain  medical  fees,  then 
the  saving  thus  effected  may  fairly  be 
credited  to  the  automobile.  Better  far  to 
buy  gasoline  than  medicine.  Further,  the 
average  family  can  certainly  exchange 
visits  to  theatres  and  amusement  resorts 
for  motor  rides  without  much  difficulty. 
Instead  of  seeking  recreation  in'one  form, 
let  them  find  it  in  another.  It  is  merely 
spending  the  same  money  in  another 
direction,  and  the  resultant  benefits  are 
greater. 

Even  with  people  of  larger  incomes  who 
hesitate  to  indulge  in  automobiles  on  ac- 
count of  their  supposedly  excessive  ex- 
pense, the  same  principles  hold  good.  By 
transferring  expenditure  from  one  de- 
partment to  another,  by  limiting  indul- 
gence in  certain  forms  of  amusement, 
enough  can  often  be  saved  to  finance  a 
motor.  A  city  man  who  owned  a  $9,000 
house  in  a  residential  section,  determined 
to  try  running  a  machine.  He  sold  his 
house  for  $7,000  and  bought  a  new  one 
situated  outside  the  city.  The  difference 
in  rental  he  figured  at  $160  per  annum. 
Then  he  lopped  off  $100  from  his  theatre 
appropriation,  cut  out  his  vacation  trip 
costing  $150  and  resigned  from  a  club, 
the  membership  fee  of  which  was  $50. 
This  represented  a  saving  of  $460.  Pur- 
chasing a  serviceable,  low-priced  car,  he 
threw  himself  whole-heartedly  into  its 
enjoyment.  He  drove  in  and  out  of  town, 
went  on  week-end  trips  and,  when  his 
vacation  came,  took  a  long  motor  tour. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  found  that  he 
had  still  a  small  balance  of  the  $460  over. 
The  experiment  had  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  unless  A  man  is 
prepared  to  devote  time  to  his  car  and 
make  a  regular  hobby  of  it,  its  main- 
tenance charges  will  rapidly  increase.    If 


Row  Boat  Motor 
Agents  Wanted 


We  want  p  hustler  in  every    town  to 
demonstrate  and  take  orders  for  the 

iconsin 

_^KBo"a!t"  Motor 

Backed  by  14  years'  marine  motor  experience 

Attach  one  of  thespeedy  little  Wisconsin  Juniors 
to  a  canoe  or  row  boat— skim  through 
the  water.    Sales  come  easy.  .  Every 
boat  owner  that  sees  it  m  action  is 
interested  at  once      It's    the    only 
motor  with  the.self-lockinsr  tiller-a 
twist  of  the  wrist  holds  tlie  boat  in 
any  course   you  set.    The  Wis- 
consin   patented   adjustment  at 
top  of  motor  is  another 
exclusive  and  sales  win- 
ning fealu.-e. 

The    Wisconsin  Junior  is  the  sturdiest, 
most  <-oiiipact  motor  built.     It's  low  in 
price  -liish  in   quality,  powerlul-siinple 
-easy  to  oper.ite-starts  with  a  half  turn  of  fly 
wheel.     Equipped  with  Wisconsin  Silencer.     Can 
be  easily  and  quickly  attached  to  any  size  or  shape 
of  boat.     Thousands  in  use. 

Apply  now  for  agency 

Wisconsin  azencies  are  belne  snapped  "P  <"»>;">'■- 
better  write  at  once  and  get  m  on  a  uood  profit  maker. 
Sales  helps  furnished.     Write  for  cataloj    VV. 

Wisconsin  Machinery  &  Mfg.  Co. 
K  elly    St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Maken  of  marine  motors  for  U  years 
J       Eihibltlng  Hi  FanBma-Paelllc  Eiposltlon 


MoaelJ 
EH.  P. 

Weight 
SOlbi 


^  UNMATCHED  SPEED  I 


EXTRA  POWER— NO  VIBRATION 


5ome speed!  Drlvesa  16ft.  boat  12 
miles  an  hour,"  writes  Mr.  Sanders, 
Madison.  Wis.  Has  power  to  spare- 
Does  not  shake  the  boat. 

THE  GREAT  2-CYLlNDER 


ROWBOAT  MOTOR 

Fine  record- -absolutely  re'iable--easy 

starter--easy  to  handle.     Reverses  by 

pressing  a  button.      Both  cylinders  fire 

simultaneously--that's  what  removes  vi- 

bration--3  H.  P.-.-'oeed   propeller.     Best 

constructed  rowboat  tr.ctor  on  the  market. 

Koban  Mfg.  Co..  300  So.  Agents 

Water  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  A         Wanted 

m 


NO  DUTY 


Buy  a   WILSON  Motor 

and  get  satisfaction. 
Guaranteed  Five  Years. 

Made   in  Canada.       No    Duty. 
We  ship  on  trial. 


Send  for  Catalog 
WILSON    MOTOR     CO..     VVttlkervHle. 


Ont 


BIG  LAUNCH  VALUES 

Our  launches  combine  speed,  safety  and  elegance.  The 
price  will  please  you.  We  make  engines  from  1%  H.P., 
single  cylinder,  to  25  H.P.,  four-cylinder,  and  boats 
from  16  feet  up. 

Get  our  catalogue  and  see  the  exeellent 

values    we    offer    you. 

McKeough  &  Trotter,  Limited,  Chatham.  Ontario 


Are  You  Thinking  of  Retiring? 

Write  us  about  a  home  In  picturesque  Brltlsli 
Columbia;  easy  reach  of  main  line  C.P.E. ; 
mild  winters,  temperate  summers;  good  fl«h- 
Ing,  hunting,  motor-boating,  etc.  Apply  Sec- 
retary, Progress  and  Tourist  Association, 
Arrow  Park,  Arrow  Lakes,  B.C. 


WRITE  100   WORDS  A  MINUTE  wit 


BRIEFHAND 


The  tncdern  Bub  titute  forstenoKraph 
I'sea  Innghand  letters,  Quickly  lear 
ed  Conip'ete  instnictions  for  §I.<^ 
•Samitle  lesBon  free. 


PREMIER  BRIEFHAND  SCHOOL,  Dept.  A..  Washington.  O.l, 
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Handsome — Comfortable 
— Powerful 

The  Russell  Six-"  30  "  stands  out  through  superior  style  and 
distinction.  The  handsome,  streamline  body,  the  new 
dome  fenders,  the  long,  sweeping  lines  all  contribute. 

Striking  features  are  many : 

Long  stroke,  high  efficiency  Continental  engine — Bijur  two- 
unit  starter — new  type  instrument  board — wide,  free  doors — 
deep,  flexible  upholstery — every  up-to-date  feature  and 
refinement  has  been  added. 

For  good  service,  for  hard  service,  for  efficient  service,  the 
Russell  Six-"  30"  offers  greater  dollar-for-dollar  value  than 
any  other  car  on  the  market.  It  is  built  in  a  Canadian 
plant,  and  is  the  product  of  Canadian  labor. 

Russell  Six-"  30,"  $1,750 

Knight  Models  :  Four-"  32,"  $2,650  ;  Six-"  48,"  $4,500 

ALL  PRICES  F.O.B.  WORKS 

RUSSELL  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  AND  WORKS:    WEST  TORONTO 

Factory  Branches :         Toronto  Montreal  Hamilton  Winnipeg 

Calgary        and         Vancouver 

"  Made  Up  to  a  Standard— not  Down  to  a  Price." 


HOTEL  GRISWOLD 

Grmad  River  Ave.  and  Griswold  St.  Detroit,  Mick. 


DETROIT'S   MOST  POPULAR  HOTEL 

EUROPEAN  PLAN  ONLY. 
RATES  $1.50  PER  DAY  AND  UP. 


POSTAL  HOTEL  COMPANY 


FRED  POSTAL.  Pre.. 


CHAS.  POSTAL,  See. 


he  sends  it  to  a  garage  every  time  a  nut 
gets  loose,  if  he  employs  a  chauffeur,  if 
he  gives  it  rough  usuage,  it  will  soon  run 
away  with  a  lot  of  money!  But  if  he 
studies  its  mechanism,  attends  to  its  needs 
as  if  it  were  a  delicate  child,  and  drives 
it  carefully,  it  can  be  run  most  economi- 
cally. These  are  two  considerations  which 
cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  man  of  small 
means  who  aspires  to  own  a  car, — per- 
sonal attention  and  careful  handling. 
With  due  regard  to  both,  he  will  get  along 
quite  satisfactorily.  Otherwise  he  will 
soon  find  himself  in  deep  water  financi- 
ally. 

The  ideal  automobile  owner,  it  has  been 
well  said,  is  the  man  with  a  little  leisure 
and  a  strong  inclination  to  care  for  his 
own  car.  He  will  see  that  it  is  well  lub- 
ricated and  that  every  nut  and  bearing 
is  tight.  He  will  keep  the  engine  clean 
and  efficient  and  the  carburetor  in  the  best 
possible  adjustment.  He  will  keep  his 
tires  well  inflated,  will  watch  for  the  first 
indication  of  trouble  and  take  prompt 
measures  to  check  the  spread  of  the  de- 
fect. Above  all  when  he  is  running  his 
car,  he  will  drive  with  caution,  slowing 
up  at  bad  spots,  stopping  without  jarring 
the  machine,  turning  corners  at  reduced 
speed  and  generally  taking  steps  to  con- 
serve the  mechanism.  Anyone  who  is 
prepared  to  do  these  things,  may  be  re- 
garded as  well  qualified  to  own  and  run 
an  automobile  at  low  cost. 


Going  Into  Com- 
mission for  1915 

From  Motor  Boating. 

WHAT  is  more  welcome  to  the 
motor  boatman  than  the  first 
warm  day  of  spring?  Down  to 
the  shore  he  goes,  full  of  wild  enthusiasm, 
and,  upon  arrival,  after  a  few  moments  of 
brief  handshaking  and  renewing  of  ac- 
quaintances which  were  temporarily  dis- 
continued in  the  fall,  off  comes  his  coat, 
and  he  is  at  it  in  earnest,  and  not  a  spare 
moment  will  he  rest  until  the  pride  of  his 
heart  is  gracefully  pulling  at  her  mooring 
a  month  later. 

Can  any  one  imagine  a  more  healthful 
and  enjoyable  pastime  than  putting  one's 
own  boat  in  commission?  Not  only  will 
such  a  person  be  out  in  the  freshest  of 
fresh  air,  after  being  closed  up  for  the 
long  winter  months,  but  the  knowledge  he 
will  gain  about  his  own  craft,  how  she  is 
constructed,  her  condition  and  a  thousand- 
and-one  other  details  which  no  one  will 
ever  dream  of,  unless  he  attempts  it  for 
himself,  will  gradually  be  impressed  upon 
him  and  tend  to  make  his  love  for  the 
water  and  motor  boating  stronger  than 
ever.  If  you  don't  believe  these  state- 
ments, there  is  only  one  way  to  prove  or 
disprove  them  and  that  is  by  follovring 
this  advice  for  once  and  we  are  almost 
positive  that  any  advice  will  not  be  neces- 
sary another  year. 

The  motor  boatman  will  not  go  at  his 
work  blindly  or  unsystematically,  for  he 
has  had  it  all  planned  out  for  months  and 
months.   Just  what  part  of  the  details  he 
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;  is  going  to  attack  first,  how  long  this  will 
"  take  him  and  what  will  be  next  in  order 
•'  are  all  mapped  out  with  precision.  If  the 
J  weather  does  not  happen  to  be  as  fair  as 
''  he  would  like  to  see  it,  he  worries  but 
'  little,  for  there  are  many  things  that  can 
ji  be  done  just  as  well  on  a  rainy  day  as 
f  fwhen  the  sun  is  shining,  and  he  has  that 
'  work  planned,  too.  In  short,  he  has  a 
ji  schedule  all  drawn  up,  of  what  he  must 
'  do  on  each  day,  from  the  time  he  takes 
;|:  the  canvas  off  until  the  craft  takes  her 
1, plunge. 

'  i     But  he  does  not  hurry  about  taking  off 
I  the  winter  covering — canvas,  tar  paper, 
^'  boards  or  what  ever  it  may  be,  for  there 
^!  is  still  bad  weather  ahead,  and  he  knows 
ithat  the  warm  sun  one  day  beating  down 
jon  the  exposed  southern  side  of  his  boat 
and  the  cold  northerly  wind  the  next  day 
I  are  apt  to  do  more  harm  to  the  hull,  if 
.it  is  not  properly  protected,  than  all  the 
jsnow  and  zero  weather  of  the  past  four 
months.    So,  if  he  cannot  do  the  prelimi- 
nary work  of  fitting  out  with  the  winter 
cover  in  place,  he  is  careful  to  remove  it 
only  temporarily,  and  also  sure  that  it  is 
firmly  in  place  again  after  his  day's  work 
is  over. 

However,  one  thing  which  the  careful 
man  who  is  doing  his  own  work  will  make 
sure  of,  is  to  provide  the  proper  ventila- 
tion within  his  craft  during  the  ever- 
changing  spring  weather.  Probably  the 
first  time  he  crawls  aboard  this  spring  he 
will  notice  that  all  his  interior  woodwork 
is  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  moisture 
or  perhaps  his  cabin  floor  is  damp,  or  even 
quite  wet  with  drops  of  real  water,  and 
he  is  likely  to  assume  that  his  cabin  roof 
has  been  leaking,  although  it  was  perefct- 
ly  tight  when  he  put  his  boat  away  in  the 
fall.  He  will  also  notice  that  the  exposed 
metal  on  his  motor  has  rusted  excessively, 
providing,  of  course,  that  these  parts  were 
not  fully  daubed  with  grease  in  the  fall  as 
they  should  have  been.  But  all  this  mois- 
ture has  not  come  from  leaks,  but  from 
condensation  or  from  sweating,  as  it  is 
usually  termed. 

This  sweating  may  not  have  done  any 
harm  on  the  interior  work,  as  it  stands 
to-day,  but  the  amateur  should  remember 
that  it  will  spoil  the  looks  of  any  new 
brightwork  in  a  very  short  timp  ""'1  also 
that  the  wood  must  be  properly  treated  so 
that  all  of  this  condensation  has  been 
dried  out.  He  will  be  careful  to  make  pro- 
vision for  a  goodly  amount  of  ventilation 
by  leaving  a  number  of  port  holes,  and 
other  openings,  clear  so  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  fresh  air  can  circulate.  This 
dampness,  due  to  the  condensation,  has 
probably  caused  all  the  locker  doors, 
hatches,  drawers,  floor  boards,  and,  in 
fact,  nearly  all  removable  woodwork  to 
'  swell  up  tight  as  a  drum.  Be  careful  when 
you  try  to  move  them  for  the  first  time, 
;  as  corners  are  likely  to  split  off,  or  the 
'  whole  door  to  be  pulled  out  of  shape,  that 
will  be  hard  to  rectify  later.  Take  things 
easy;  if  they  do  not  move  when  the  first 
I  force  is  applied,  study  the  situation  and 
!  see  that  the  next  force  is  distributed  over 
the  entire  area  of  what  you  are  working 
on  and  not  concentrated  at  one  point, 
which  is  likely  to  give  way. 

If  you  are  up  against  any  part  of  the 
fitting-out  problem  that  you  cannot  mas- 
ter, take  a  few  moments  off  and  go  over 
and  stand  alongside  your  neighbor's  boat 


Holds  all  the  Championships 

of  America 


The  Tandem  Canoe  Champions  of  America  have 
won  every  race  for  the  past  thirteen  years — 
with  a  "DEAN."  From  1901  to  1914  without 
a  break — there's  a  record  for  you!  DEAN 
canoes  "deliver  the  goods."  They  have  the 
"stuff"  that  makes  them  winners. 
Get  a  Dean  this  season  and  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  paddling  a  craft  that  responds  to  every 
mood.  Dean  canoes  are  light,  graceful,  durable 
— the   pride   of   Canada — Sure   winners. 


Ask  for  catalog  "M" 
and  select  a  winner 
from  our  various  styles. 
<'atalog:ue  free. 


v^m  l^tf 


DEAN 

Canoes 

make    you 
famous 


Walter  Dean 

Foot  of 
York  Street 

rw,  U.  J.  Orr  and  C.  A.  Smith,  of  Balmy  Beach  Club,  Toronto,  winnerg  of  Canadian 

1  OrontO  Vanoe  Association  Tandem  Championshii),  intava,  1914,  in  a    Dean  No.  10  Canoe. 


Air  is  Cheap — Use  Plenty  of  It 

Nothing  is  as  essential  to  the  long  life  of  your  tires  as  air. 

Give  your  tires  all  the  air  they  need. 

Tlie  only  way  to  KNOW  whether  or  not  your  tires  have  enough  air  is  to 

measure  it  with  a 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
TIRE  PRESSURE  GAUGE 

If  you  have  been  riding  on   haphazard  pressure,  you  have    been  spending   a 
great  deal  more  money  for  tires  than  you  need  have  spent. 
Manufactured  by 

AO       1  \  f         C!  I  785  Atlantic  Avenue 

.  ocnrader  s  oon,  Inc.  Brooklyn,  n.y.,  u.s.a. 

For  Sale  by 
Dunlop'Tire  and  Rubber  Goods  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto.     Goodyear  Tire  St.  Rubbef 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.      Independent    Tire    Co.,    Ltd.,    Toronto.      Gutta  Percha  & 
Rubber,  Ltd..  Toronto.     Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co..  Ltd..  Montreal. 


mf. 


Price  $1.35 


QqQG 


You  want  the  best 
value  you  can  get 
for  your  money. 
We  have  it. 

By   exercising  care  and   good   judgment   in   the  si'le<  tiou  uf  your  c.TUoe  you  will  add  to  the  pleasures  o? 
paddling.      You    owe    it    to    yourself    to    investigate.     ,,,„     n.T^<  •»••    n  i  sm>.i    nn.        •  ¥m..>nrm 
Let  us  tell  you  ahout  "ENGLISH  CANOES."    SEND      WM.    ENGLISH    CANOE    CO.,     LIMITED 
FOB  CATALOGCB.  igg  Charlotte  Street,   Peterborough,  Canada 


Magnificent  Steel  Launcli  $C|A 

^  Complete  With  Engine,  Ready  to  Run  ^^ 


]9-«U>xB  and  »7  lu  boats  at  proportionate  price*.    All  lannches  teBted  and  ntted  wiin 

Dotrifit  two-cycle  reversible  engines  with  speed  jontniUing  lever — wimpleat  eiiKi'ie  made — starts  I 

without  cranking — has  only  3  moving  parta — anyone  can  run  it,     Tlie  Sufe  Lauiicll — abst-*-  |; 

lately  non-sinkable — needs  no  boathouse.      All  boats  fitted  with  air-tight  compartments — can-  ' 
not  sink,  leak  or  rust.     We  ar«  sole  owners  of  the  patents  for  the  manufacture  of  rolled  steel, 

lock-seamed   steel   boats.     Orders  filled   the  dav   they  are  received.     Boats  shipped  to  every  j 

part  of  the  world     Free  Catalog.    Steel  Itowboatn,  »:iO.  (831  ij 

MICHiaAN  STEEL  BOAT  CO.,         1378  JaMerson  Avenue,  Detroit,  MIeh.,  U.  S.  As*  It 
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No  Labor 

No  Danger 

No  Inconvenience 

Strictly  Mechanical 

Easily  Attached 

Always  Responds 


To  All  FORD  OWNERS 

STOP    CRANKING  I 
EQUIP  your  CAR  with  a 

PERFECTION 
SELF-STARTER 

Don't  get  out  in  front.     Start  your  Car 
from  the  seat. 

$25.00  Complete,   f.O.b.  Hamilton. 

Can  be  installed  in  1  to  2  hovirs  by  any  mechanic. 
Live  Agents  Wanted.     Write  U«  Now. 

The    Perfection    Auto   Starter    Co. 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


on  your  starboard  and  watch  how  he  is  / 
doing  it  and  then  perhaps  you  can  get  ■ 
few  points  from  the  craft  on  your  por- 
side.    Go  back  to  your  own  ship  and  see 
how  easy  it  is. 

Above  all,  start  off  with  the  proper 
tools.  Do  not  count  on  borrowing  every- 
thing you  need,  with  the  exception  of  u 
hammer  and  a  screw-driver,  from  your 
club  mates.  Purchase  everything  you  need 
before  beginning,  and  if  you  keep  good 
care  of  them  they  will  last  a  lifetime.  Per- 
haps the  first  cost  will  be  a  trifle  moro 
than  borrowing  will  be,  but  it  will  pay  ii 
the  end. 

Have  your  tools  in  shape  before  begin- 
ning. Don't  be  satisfied  to  work  with  tools 
thick  with  rust  and  dirt.  Get  at  them  out- 
side your  boat  or  at  home  with  a  little 
kerosene  or  other  rust  remover,  and  you 
can  spend  a  few  hours  to  good  advantage 
which  will  count  later  when  hours  are 
valuable.  Collect  all  the  old  paint  brushes 
which  you  have  tucked  away  in  your 
locker  for  the  past  few  seasons.  Put  them 
to  soak  in  turpentine  for  a  week,  then 
take  them  home  and  boil  them  out  in  a 
weak  soda  solution  for  a  few  minutes  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  them  as  good 
as  new.  This  is  assuming  that  you  have 
been  wise  enough  to  buy  good  brushes  in 
the  first  instance.  If  they  are  of  the 
cheaper  kind  discard  them  and  invest  in  a 
good  set,  you  will  find  it  well  worth  the 
extra  cost.  There  is  nothing  more  annoy- 
ing than  to  find  the  hairs  continually  com- 
ing out  of  a  cheap  brush  and  spoiling  the 
eflfect  of  your  paint  work.  Good  work  can- 
not be  done  without  good  brushes,  and 
good  brushes  cost  real  money. 

There  are  a  few  vital  points  about  every 
boat  and  its  equipment  which  should  be 
looked  into  every  year  whether  they  have 
ever  given  trouble  in  the  past  or  not. 
Don't  assume  that  any  part  or  detail  is 
O.K.  simply  because  it  always  has  been. 
Inspect  everything  and  test  it  out  thor- 
oughly yourself,  and  then  you'll  be  sure. 
Pay  special  attention  to  the  tiller  lines; 
go  over  them  thoroughly,  and  if  they  show 
the  slightest  sign  of  wear,  then  replace 
them.  At  any  rate,  take  out  the  slack  and 
don't  be  afraid  of  using  oil  on  the  sheaves 
and  other  places  where  binding  is  likely  to 
occur.  Look  out  for  sediment  in  the  fuel 
tanks.  The  acid  in  gasoline  is  very  apt  to 
attack  galvanized  tanks  and  leave  a  fine 
white  powder  which  you  have  no  doubt 
noticed  in  your  strainer.  It  will  appear  in 
increased  quantities  the  next  time  you  try 
to  start  up,  if  you  don't  get  rid  of  it  first. 

Stuffing  boxes,  too,  need  attention,  as 
the  packing  has  probably  dried  out  during 
the  winter.  Be  careful  not  to  set  them  up 
too  tight,  especially  with  high-speed 
motor,  as  they  may  bind  and  then  sheer 
off  your  hanger  bolts  entirely  when  you 
are  miles  away  from  home. 

Go  over  your  shackles  and  chain  which 
you  use  for  your  permanent  mooring,  and 
if  you  have  any  doubts  about  their 
strength,  don't  take  a  chance.  Remember, 
the  only  thing  between  having  a  boat  and 
not  having  a  boat  is  the  mooring  chain, 
and  so  be  governed  accordingly.  New 
lines  are  important;  a  small  size  new  line 
is  preferable,  stronger  and  much  easier 
to  handle  and  stow  than  an  old  line  of 
large  diameter.  Have  plenty  of  line 
aboard,  especially  in  %-inch  and  %-inch 
diameter. 
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GETTHISCATALOG----I 

Save  Money   on   Speed    Propeller    Wheels, 

Reverse  Gears  and  Marine  Hardware. 
EVERVTHlNti     NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE  1 
We  want  every  nia-i  who  builds,  owns  or  aelU  I 
bo«ts  to  Bttour  19t5  free  cataloK-    Prices  right. 
Batis'aciion    Kua'-anteed,   immense  Ptock,  prompi 
fihipitient,  money  =aved  hyeerting  catalog  to-day 

MICHIGAN  WHEEL  COMPANY 
1126  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


MOTOR 


FOR  EVERY 
BOAT 


Three  Types — Many  Styles. 


There   is    a    VIM    built    to   do    the    work    YOU 
want  done.     It  gives  efficient  engine  seiTice. 
There  is  a  VIM  to  do  every  kind  of  work  well 
and  without  waste.    Scores  of  letters  from,  VIM 
owners   show   that   this  principle   Is   right. 

VIM    "Cyclone    Speed"    Motoi-s 

are   made   in   three  sizes:  2  cyl., 

2  cyl.,  ^-25  H.P.;  3  cyl.,  19-23  H.P. 

Three     sizes     specially 
made    for    fish    boats, 
cruisers   and   other  heavy  work. 


FOR  SPEED 

13-15  H.P, 

FOR  HEAVY  DUTY 


Seven   sizes   from 
H.P. 


to    27 


FOR  PLEASURE 

One  of  these  engines  will  do  TOUR  work  most 
efficiently  The  complete  VIM  catalog  shows 
clear  illustrations,  diagrams  and  specifications. 
It's  yours  free  for  a  postal  request. 

Do   Your   Motor   Shopping    Early 

Get    started    on   your    motor   now — it's    of   first 
importance. 

Addre»H,   for  catalog: 

THE  VIM  MOl  OR  CO. 

2505  Water  St.,       Sanausky,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


{^rmatH 


Engines 


**America*0  Standard  4  Cycle  Marine  Motor'* 

4  Cycle.  4  Cylinder   12  to  30  H.P.    Highest  qual- 
ity-   Silent  operation.    No  vibration.    Controls 
"     like  the  finest  Motor  Car  engine.    Extremely 
•  economical  on  fuel.  Used  a.s  standard  equlp- 
'  ment  by  over  60  per  cent,   of  the  world's 
leading  boat  builders.      Catalog  on  request. 

1180  to  $360  depending  '^n  eaulpment. 
KERMATH  MFG.  CO.    Dep  .M.        Detrol  Mich. 


VAN-HALLEN  &  O'NEAIL 

For  Patents  of  Invention 

O.  S.  VaU'Ualleo,  Barrister,  etc.;  D.  B. 
O'Neall,  Ui-glsiered  Patent  Attorney  lor  U.S.A. 
OSlc-es;  Uuuiii  E  103,  Farmer  BulldlDK,  next 
Bank   of   Montreal,    Winnipeg,   Man. 

l>o  not  forget  a  Weiitem  firm. 


(jRAY  MOTORS  AND  BOATS 


Boat   Builders   CataloK,  the  result   of  the  cooperation  of  SO 
leading  Boot  Builders  with  the  Gray  Motor  Co.  is  yours  i'lr 
the  Asking.  Tells  where  you  can  finfl  any  kind  of  .1  boat  from 
AtaS  fishing  launch  to  a  $2500  mahognny  finished  express 
launch,  powered  with  6  cylinder  sd£  st-irting  4  cycle  Gray  ! 
Motor.    This  Book  is  Free.    Write   for   it  today.      Also  ' 
lii'.;  Gray  Marine  Engine  Catalog  showing  complete  line 
2  -iiid  4  (vrli-  iii.iri]!.-  iii-.-.t^  i--^  upwards.    1    to   6   cylinders.    - 

GUT  HDIOI  CO.,  566  6rai  Motor  Bulliflai.  DoUoit.  Mlckffai  ^"^«  T-'^^^v 


Brock's    Ride 

Contineud  from  Page  27. 

realized  the  danger  and  on  his  own 
initiative  started  up  the  road  with  his 
company.  Lieutenant  Robinson,  after- 
wards Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson,  has 
described  the  incident  in  a  letter  written 
the  following  day. 

"On  our  road,"  he  says,  "General 
Brock  passed  us.  He  had  galloped 
from  Niagara  in  great  haste,  un- 
accompanied by  his  aide-de-camp  or 
a  single  attendant.  He  waved  his 
hand  to  us  and  desired  us  to  follow 
with  expedition,  and  galloped  on  with 
full  speed  to  the  mountain.  Lieut.- 
Col.  Macdonell  and  Capt.  Glegg 
passed  immediately  after." 

Brock's  ride  now  increased  in  intensity. 
As  he  left  Capt.  Cameron  and  his  detach- 
ment he  called  upon  them,  "Now,  my  men, 
follow  me,"  and  to  the  officer  in  charge, 
"Push  on  the  York  Volunteers."  It  is 
probable  that  this  is  the  basis  of  the  tra- 
dition that  he  used  these  words  as  he  fell 
in  the  battle.  At  least  he  used  them  once, 
for  Miss  Carnochan  of  Niagara  has 
traced  a  sampler  worked  by  Mrs.  Deni- 
son  in  December,  1812,  on  which  the 
phrase  occurs. 

Above  Vrooman's  Point  Brock  was 
joined  by  his  two  aides.  The  battle  had 
now  been  raging  for  some  time,  and  so 
successfully  from  the  British  standpoint, 
that  troops  of  Americans  were  met  on  the 
road  on  the  way  to  Fort  George  under 
guard.  Others,  torn  and  bleeding,  were 
crawling  to  shelter.  Brock  was  told  that 
the  enemy  had  been  routed.  He  was 
skeptical  of  this,  and  pressed  on  into  the 
village.  Queenston  then  consisted  of  a 
small  fort  and  about  twenty  stone  houses, 
while  farms  and  orchards  stretched  to  the 
west  under  the  face  of  the  mountain.  As 
Brock,  splashed  with  mud  from  stirrup  to 
cockade,  caught  up  with  the  49th,  he  was 
given  a  hearty  cheer.  He  reined  in,  and, 
smiling,  said:  "Take  breath,  my  good 
fellows,  you  will  need  all  you  have  and 
more  in  a  few  minutes." 

Brock's  ride  was  now  accomplished.  He 
was  once  more  in  the  midst  of  his  forces, 
who  in  the  language  of  the  historian, 
David  Thompson,  "were  seized  with  a 
fresh  animation."  The  remainder  of  the 
story  is  familiar  to  every  school  boy. 
Brock  led  the  troop  at  a  smart  trot  up 
the  hill.  It  was  now  daylight.  Brock  soon 
found  that  the  report  that  the  Americans 
had  all  been  captured  was  a  great  error. 
Falling  back  for  reinforcements,  his  re- 
turn to  the  Height  was  disastrous.  Capt. 
Wool  had  ascended  by  what  is  called  the 
fisherman's  path,  left  unguarded  because 
it  had  been  thought  unscalable.  His  com- 
pany swarmed  on  the  British  detachment 
and  Brock  fell.  His  last  words  were:  "My 
fall  must  not  be  noticed  or  impede  my 
brave  companions  from  advancing  to 
victory." 

Brock's  service  that  day  lay  not  alone 
in  his  heroic  leadership  but  in  his  plans 
for  the  unexpected.  By  sending  word  at 
the  earliest  moment  to  Sheaffe  to  hurry 
with  his  reinforcements  he  retrieved  a 
situation   the  danger  of  which   only  de- 


There's  pleasure  in 

EVINRUDING 

Before  you  buy  a  detachable  row 
boat  or  canoe  Motor — investigate  the 
superior  qualities  and  exclusive 
advantages  of  the 

EVINRUDE 

The  Original  Standardixed 
Detachable  Motor 


Light,  but 
Powerful 

Automatic 
Reverse 

Maxim 
Silencer 

Built-in 
Magneto 

Weedless 
Propeller 


This  wonderful  little  motor  is  so  simple 
a  child  can  operate  it.  Can  be  attached 
in  a  minute  to  a  rowboat  or  canoe — starts 
with  a  swing  of  the  wheel  and  develops 
a  speed  of  from  two  to  eight  miles  per 
hour. 

Sfoall  we  mail  a  handsome  catalogue 
and  send  you  the  name  of  our 

Nearest  Canadian  Agent} 
Melchior,    Armstrong'    &    Destau 

118  S.  BROAD  ST..       NEW  YORK  CITY 


If  Economy  in  Money  Matters 


V  hy  flucb  extravngance 
in  time,  health  and  vital- 
ity bj.  diung  the  waahing 
on  the  I  Id  fashioned,  out- 
of-date  washboard '(     The 

CONNOR 

B>ll-R«arinK 

WASHER 

will  do  yonr  wa!<hing  in 
less  than  half  th  time  >e- 
quired  in  the  old  fashion- 
ed way — with  the  leant 
pngpibit- aniounr  of  effort, 
the  resiilis  being  a  eon- 
ti  iial  source  of  pa'isfac- 
tion.  1  he  m'  st  en  ential 
e  onon)ieR  will  then  have 
been  made.  WRITEFUR 
BOOKLET  TO-DAV. 


We  can  supply  a  machine 
anywhere  in  Canada. 


J.  H.  CONNOR    &    SON,  Limited 

BstabliBbed    in    1881.  OTTAWA,    O.NT. 
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Practical   Painters 
Welcome  Alabastine 

It  gives  handsomer,  more  gratify- 
ing results  at  25%  to  S07o  less  cost 
than  either  wall-paper  or  paint. 
Any  person  can  apply  it  perfectly 
by  following  the  simple  directions 
and  get  artistic  results  every  time. 
Alabastine  can  be  easily  re- 
moved or  you  can  put  on 
a  second  coat,  a  third  and 
fourth   coat  without  wash- 
ing off,  if  you  prefer. 
As    a  clean,  modem,  san- 
itary wall  finish  more  beau- 
tiful than    any  other,  Ala- 
bastine      meets    twentieth  aj[    f 
[century  decorative  demands  f 
for    fiat,   soft    unobtrusive  | 
Itones. 

ri  We     design    skilful    plans   of    interior. 

r  ree  decoration  without  charge  to  Alabas- 
tine users,  and  furnish  dainty,  exclusive  stencil 
patterns,  free.  Write  postcard  requesting  illustrat- 
ed booklet  "Modem  Wall  Decoration"-sent  free. 

The  Alabastine  Co,  Limited 

19  WiUow    Street,     Paris,    Ont. 


CHURCH  S 


COLD 
WATER. 

in 


Beautify  and  Protect  Your  Property 


Peerless  Ornamental  Fencing  accomplishes 

two  great  purposes.    It  beautifies  your  premises 

by  giving  them  that  symmetrical,  pleasing,  orderly 

Hppearance.and  it  protects  them  by  furnishing  rigid, 

effective  resistance  against   marauding   animals,   etc. 

Peerless  Ornamental  Fencing 

is  made  of  strong,  stiff,  galvanized  wire  that  will  not 

sag.     In  addition  to  galvanizing,  every  strand  is  given 

a  coating  of  zinc  enamel  paint,  thua  forming  the  best 

possible  insurance  against  rust.    Peerless  ornamental 

fence  is  made  in  several  styles.     It's  easy  to  erect  

and  holds  its  shape  for  years.  Ml^^^ffSSSf 

Send  for  free  catalog.  If  interested,  ask  about  our  ^K'*''!,''"'^'^ 
^  farm  and  poultry  fencing-.  Agents  nearly  every-  ^piiliiillllL 
IDjIlljk  where.  Agents  wanted  in  open  territory.  ^Hlllllllllir" 
IBgKgBMBW^   *Banwell  Hoiln  Wire  Fenrn  Ro     IM      .^KfMfMPMMfAU  ' 

liimnnmnninfc^*°\' '""''"„   u   f,    « 1  ""i.^piiiiriiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllW  Man.-Hamillon.  ^inil"'""IIIIIIIIHllllllllllll 

[iinmiiiimiiiiimiini^^.^  ^IIIBIniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


veloped  after  his  own  death.  Sheaffe,  with 
a  force  of  one  thousand,  from  Niagara 
and  Chippewa,  marching  round  by  St. 
David's,  ascended  the  mountain  and  sur- 
prised the  enemy  when  they  thought  the 
day  was  won. 

Alongside  the  satisfaction  felt  at  the 
conduct  of  the  British  and  Canadian 
troops  may  be  placed  the  behavior  of 
many  of  the  enemy.  New  York  State 
militiamen  who  a  week  before  had  been 
impatient  for  the  invasion,  now  hung  back 
and  constituted  themselves  judges  on  a 
point  of  law,  contending  that  as  state 
militia  they  were  not  called  upon  to  serve 
outside  their  own  country.  General  Van 
Renssalaer,  whose  attack  had  been  based 
on  the  belief  that  Brock  had  returned  to 
Detroit,  at  the  hour  of  moving  the  last 
detachment  of  his  army  into  Canada, 
found  that  many  of  them  refused  to  enter 
the  boats.  "The  ardor  of  the  unengaged 
troops  had  entirely  subsided,"  he  reports. 
"I  rode  in  all  directions,  urging  the  men 
by  every  consideration  to  pass  over,  but 
in  vain." 

Contrast  this  with  the  spirit  of  the 
British  forces  defending  their  homes,  and 
we  may  readily  endorse  the  happily 
phrased  compliment  paid  by  the  youthful 
Lieut.  Beverley  Robin.son  when  he  spoke 
of  Brock  as  "A  gentleman  who  had  led  our 
little  army  to  victory,  who.se  soul  was 
wrapped  up  in  our  prosperity,  and  whose 
every  energy  was  directed  to  the  defence 
of  our  countrv." 


Gentle 


men 


Continued  from  Page  25. 

ing  a  contradiction  to  the  pitying  glance 
on  Philadelphia  Kid's  fire-lit  face,  "And 
often  when  I  did,  she'd  stake  me — or  she'd 
try  to  make  it  right  with  whoever  held 
my  I.  O.  U.  They  never  pressed  me — till 
—till—" 

"Till  to-day,"  snarled  Buz.  "Well 
whadyer  do?" 

"I  took  it.  ...  I  took  it  and — when 
I  went  to  the  house — to  give — it  to — them 
—POLICEMEN  WERE  THERE!" 

"Why  didn't  you  put  it  back?"  Buz 
flung  at  the  miserable  boy. 

"Dad  was  working  late  at  the  Bank; 
others  were  there  too.  By  morning 
they'll  know— oh  God,  they'll  know!"  He 
burst  into  convulsive  sobbing. 

Buz  sat  by  and  watched  him;  watched 
him  with  eyes  that  did  not  see,  for  he  was 
looking  into  the  memory  of  other  days 
when  the  velvet  of  a  woman's  arms  and 
the  fragrance  of  a  woman's  kiss  were 
part  of  his  unstained  life.  Then,  the  temp- 
tation. The  vault  at  midnight.  The 
scorching  of  the  money  against  his  icy, 
trembling  fingers. 

The  escape  only  to  find  her  gone — gone 
with  another  man.  The  capture  —  and 
the  trial!  She  came  to  witness  his  dis- 
grace; her  eyes  were  cold,  unfeeling.  By 
Heaven,  she  shrank  from  him  as  he  was 
led  away  to  stripes  and  fifteen  years  .... 

He  stood  erect,  listening. 

"Son,"  he  said,  "we  are  goin'  to  catch 
the  next  rattler  back — all  of  us." 
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"I  can't— I  can't!  I  couldn't  face  it!" 
Something  dropped  from  Buz  in  that 
instant;  something  acquired  by  long 
years  of  'hitting  the  gait.'  A  new  note 
crept  into  his  voice,  his  language,  his 
manner,  as  he  gently  argued  with  the 
desperate  boy. 

"Be  a  sport,  lad.  Take  your  medicine. 
It  won't  be  nice,  but  you  can  do  it  now. 
By  and  by — it  will  be  too  late." 

"I  can't,"  groaned  Harvey.  "You  don't 
understand.  .  .  .  People  will  have  to 
know.  .  .  .  They  will  cut  me  .  .  .  and 
I  am  a  gentleman.   .   .   ." 

"I  do  understand.  It  is  because  you  are 
'a  gentleman  that  you  must  go  back.  A 
gentleman  can  do  what  another  would  not 
dare.  If  someone  had  taken  me  back.  .  ." 
A  muffled  whistle  throbbed  along  the 
night  to  them,  warning  them  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  west-bound  train. 

Starting  to  meet  it  on  the  run,  Buz  was 
relieved  to  discover  an  empty  box  car 
well  to  the  front  of  the  train.  Swing- 
ing himself  in  at  the  open  door,  he 
braced  his  shoulder  and  made  ready  to 
seize  the  human  cargo  which  was  com- 
ing. For  with  that  certainty  which  char- 
acterized all  their  unspoken  thoughts,  Buz 
knew  that  the  Kid  would  heave  the  boy 
up  to  him  as  the  train  sped  by. 

He  was  not  mistaken.  Dragging  the 
still  protesting  fugitive  along,  the  Kid 
waited  the  psychic  moment,  then  with  a 
sudden  jerk  at  his  collar,  a  strong  boost 
from  the  ground,  Harvey  was  flung  into 
the  opening  where  he  and  Buzz  fell  to  the 
floor  together. 

Presently  the  Kid's  head  appeared  up- 
side-down at  the  top  of  the  door.  He  had 
accomplished  another  of  his  famed  ath- 
letic tricks,  by  catching  to  the  end  of  the 
train  after  disposing  of  Harvey,  running 
along  the  tops  of  the  cars  and  finally  let- 
ting himself  down  a  perpendicular  side 
and  into  the  doorway  beside  his  pal. 

Dawn  was  pushing  the  darkness  into  the 
west  when  the  train  lumbered  into  Dan- 
ton.  Its  weird  trio  of  passengers  had  left 
its  shelter  at  the  water  tank  and  were 
making  their  way  to  Henry  Needham's 
handsome  dwelling  through  old  Deacon 
Collins'  orchard. 

No  nightmare  ever  shocked  the  presi- 
dent of  Danton's  First  National  as  did 
the  sight  of  his  son  Harvey,  on  that  chill 
November  morning,  bearing  unmistakable 
traces  of  bodily  and  mental  distress,  and 
supported  by  two  stern-faced  gentlemen 
of  the  road,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  alarmingly  sober. 

The  boy  staggered  into  the  hall  and  led 
the  way  to  a  fine  old  library.  He  burst 
feverishly  into  the  midst  of  the  story.  At 
its  conclusion  Buz  laid  a  wad  of  bills  upon 
the  table  beside  a  woman's  photograph. 
There  they  lay  like  an  ofi'ering  to  the 
lad's  mother.  Then  he  cleared  his  throat 
and  signaled  the  Kid. 

"As  long  as  we  can  do  nothing  further, 
sir,"  he  addressed  the  bowed  head  in  a 
great  leather  chair,  "perhaps  we  had  bet- 
ter start  on." 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  Kid,  awkwardly. 
"It's  about  time  for  us  to  beat  it." 

The  man  raised  his  head.  He  looked  at 
the  first  speaker  long  and  shrewdly. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  began,  and  at  the  word 
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the  two  tatterdemalion  relicts  of  other 
days,  straightened  themselves  and 
squared  their  shoulders,  "gentlemen,  it 
would  be  a  travesty  to  try  to  thank  you. 
But  ....  would  you  care  to  take  my  hand, 
and  that  of  my  son?" 

To  this  day  residents  of  Danton  puzzle 
over  the  queer  inscription  carved  upon 
the  gate  post  of  Henry  Needham's 
grounds. 

It  is  the  tramp's  insignia  of  Welcome! 


Who,  How  and  Why 

Continued  from  Page  29. 

too  far  ahead  of  the  public  opinion — 
abolishing  rice  paper  for  instance,  or 
shredded  tobacco,  or  matches,  or  the  per- 
nicious act  of  inhaling  which  makes  the 
cigarette  deadly.  Others  have  suggested 
that  something  be  done  to  the  five-cent 
cigar  first,  which  has  been  losing  flesh 
and  gaining  poison  with  every  increase  of 
the  tariff. 

But  these  half-measures  did  not  suit 
Andy,  who  has  never  smoked  a  cigarette 
in  his  life.  Headed  by  Andy  the  anti- 
cigarette  mothers  stormed  Parliament  and 
Premier  Borden,  who  rather  likes  a  whiff 
between  the  acts  himself,  read  them 
a  lecture — something  to  the  effect  that  if 
the  homes  were  made  more  attractive  the 
clandestine  cigarette  would  lose  its  charm. 
After  that  there  wasn't  much  to  Andy 
Broder's  anti-cigarette  bill.  He  made  a 
characteristic  speech,  star-scattered  with 
gems  of  thought,  but  he  was  backing  a 
loser  and  the  bill  never  got  beyond  its 
second  reading. 

Andy  Broder's  second  attempt  at 
abolishing  dates  from  this  session  of  Par- 
liament. He  would  abolish  the  votes  of 
the  civil  service.  As  usual  people  have 
said  he  was  going  too  far.  Wouldn't  it  do 
just  as  well  to  abolish  civility,  or,  if  that 
was  a  dead-letter  already,  to  abolish  ser- 
vice. But  Andy  Broder  doesn't  look  at  it 
that  way.  He  believes  that,  if  you  abolish 
the  votes,  you  will  increase  civility  and 
improve  the  service  because  then  the  man 
with  a  Government  job  will  have  no  ex- 
cuse to  meddle  in  politics  and  will  have 
more  time  to  mind  his  own  business.  What 
Andy  aims  at  is  to  make  the  sheltered  life 
of  the  civil  servant  more  sheltered  than 
ever  by  relieving  him  of  his  last  annoying 
distraction.  If  his  vote  is  taken  away  he 
won't  need  to  worry  whether  he  should 
cast  it  for  the  Government  that  keeps  him 
in  his  job  or  the  remote  Liberal  benefactor 
that  gave  it  him.  Andy  would. leave  the 
civil  service  only  one  thing  to  kick  for — a 
bigger  pay-envelope  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Strangely  enough  the  civil  service  does 
not  see  eye  to  eye  with  Andy  Broder  on 
this  matter.  It  makes  an  awful  uproar 
about  being  neutralized.  However,  Andy 
will  see  the  bill  through  as  far  as  it  goes — 
which  will  probably  be  the  Privileges  and 
Elections  Committee. 
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The  WhdMl  Kind 

For  Every  Day — All  Day — For 

An  Emergency  Any  Night 

First,  the  "BinM"  Kind  of  Divanettes 
and  Davenports  are  living-room  or 
library  furnishings.  They  are  built  to 
look  well  in  any  surroundings  and  to 
harmonize  with  any  other  furnishings. 
But  when  the  occasion  demands,  that 
time  when  you  are  put  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  sleeping  accommodations  for 
the  unexpected  guest,  your  "  KindM  " 
immediately  fills  the  requirement  in  a 
most  satisfying  fashion. 
And  it  is  an  unexpected  transformation  to  the 
one  seeing  it  accomplished  for  the  first  time, 
for  there  has  been  no  previous  indication  of  the 
double  purpose  of  the  "  Hlnd^." 
The  "  HindH  "  Kind  is  made  in  three  styles  to 
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"  Kbidd  "  De  Luxe  Davenport  and  the 
"  BIiuM  I  ivanette  (occupying  but  4J  feet  of 
wall  space,  but  containing  full-sized  bed.) 

Ask  for  "The  House  That  Grew," 
a  most  interesting  booklet. 

The  KtnM  Bed  Company 

New  York       Toronto,  Out.       Grand  Rapids 
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opening 
Up  the  North   Land 

Continued  from  Page  22. 

others  indicated Little  had  been  done 

in  the  way  of  exploration To  make 

the  discoveries  that  are  sure  to  come  there 
must  be  slow,  intelligent,  persistent  work 

by  many  men Personally  he  was 

acquainted  with  rich  silver  locations,  and 
a  gold  mine  which  assays  $22  to  the  ton, 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  deep  water, 
and  copper  in  considerable  quantities." 

The  extensive  fish  resources  he  also 
elaborated  upon.  He  believed  there  was 
cod,  and  he  knew  of  "the  cepelin,  a  fish 
equal  in  flavor  to  the  world-renowned 
whitebait."  He  had  seen  them  "lying  in 
windrows,  some  two  feet  deep,  stretch- 
ing for  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
shore,  and  also  in  water  so  thick  that  it 
was  impossible  to  paddle  through  them  in 
a  canoe."  He  had  seen  "magnificent  red- 
fleshed  salmon  of  twenty  pounds,"  and 
these  were  in  great  quantities,  and  better 
than  the  British  Columbia  salmon.  There 
was  a  species  of  herring,  too,  deliciously 
flavored,  as  those  from  the  waters  of  Loch 
Fyne  or  Cape  Breton.  Millions  of  these 
are  yearly  fed  to  the  dogs  of  the  Indian 

and  Esquimaux Another  resource 

that  will,  under  wise  legislation,  exist  for 
all  time,  is  the  fur  industry." 

Mr.  Ray  said :  "When  one  reflects  upon 
the  possibilities  which  are  open  to  the 
pioneer  one  marvels  that  the  Hudson  Bay 
Railway  was  not  put  through  years  ago. 
....  To  me  it  seems  assured  that  Port 
Nelson  will  be  an  almost  ideal  port  of 
shipment  for  all  we  wish  to  send  across 
the  ocean." 

What  will  the  Hudson  Bay  route  not 
attain  in  the  settlement  and  development 
of  the  great  Northland?  Rich  the  North- 
land is  in  fertile  lands  and  mineral  values. 
It  has  extensive  forests  suitable  for  lum- 
ber and  pulpwood,  great  water-stretches 
teeming  with  fish,  gigantic  and  pic- 
turesque waterfalls,  plenteous  game  for 
the  hunter  and  sportsman.  All  this,  and 
more,  awaits  the  tourist,  the  pioneer,  and 
capitalist,  along  the  four  hundred  odd 
miles  of  railway  through  the  Nelson 
River  region,  when  Canada's  back  door  is 
thrown  open. 


Gasoline  and  Dyes  in 
America 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  according  to  the  Out- 
look, has  announced  the  discovery  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  of  two 
chemical  processes,  one  of  which,  it  is 
claimed,  will  be  of  tremendous  importance 
to  the  oil  industry,  greatly  increasing  the 
supply  of  gasoline,  while  the  other  may 
make  the  United  States  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  regard 
to  important  materials  necessary  for  the 
dye  industry  and  the  manufacture  of  high 
explosives  used  in  warfare  and  in  engi- 
neering operations. 


BRIGHTEN 
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by  giving  the  furni- 
ture and  floors  a  glow 
of  freshness  with 

It  poHshes,  cleanses, 
and  disinfects.  A  few 
drops  of  loco  on  a 
piece  of  cheese-cloth 
gives  the  lustre  of 
newness  to  everything 
it  touches. 

loco  Liquid  Gloss  is 
unexcelled  for  the 
polished  surfaces  of 
motors.  It  keeps  the 
varnish  from  cracking 
and  makes  your  car 
look  like  new. 
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A  Million 
Corns 

Went  Last  Month 

Last  month,  a  million  corns  were  ended 
in  this  easy,  simple  way.  And  every  month 
a  mijiion  more  go  like  them. 

To  each  corn  was  applied  a  little 
Blue-jay  plaster.  In  every  case  the  corn 
pain  ended  there. 

Then  the  wax  in  the  piaster  —  the 
B  &  B  wax  —  gently  freed  the  corn,  in 
48  hours  nearly  every  corn  came  out, 
without  any  pain  or  soreness.  A  few 
stubborn   corns   required    another   plaster. 

That's  the  story  of  some  seventy  million 
corns  ended  by  this  invention.  It  will  be 
the  story  of  your  corns  in  48  hours  if  you 
treat  them  in  this  scientific  way.  Your 
friends  will  testify  to  that. 

If  you  don't  do  this,  in  all  probability, 
those  corns  will  stay  for  years. 
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e=jay 

Ends  Corns 


15  and  25  cents— at  Druggists 

Samples  Mailed  Free 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Physicians'  Supplies 


I  will  send  my  25c  book 

Strong  Arms 

for  10  cents  in  stamps  or  coin 

Illustrated  \vith  twenty  full  page 
half-tone  cuts,  sfiowing  exercises 
that  will  quickly  develop,  beautify, 
and  gain  great  strength  in  your 
shoulders,  arms  and  hands,  with- 
out any  apparatus. 

MUSCLE  BUILDER 

A  steel  spring  exerciser  with  a 
complete  course  of  twenty-four 
selected  exercises  for  developing 
iili  tlie  muscles  of  the  body.  It 
is  equal  to  any  $3.00  exerciser. 
My  price  for  a  short  time  only 
$1.36,  postpaid  to  Canada. 

Prof.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

700  Barker  Bldg..  110  VV.  42d  St.,  New  York. 


ART    STUDIES 

Exquisite   Den    Pictures   from   Life. 

Genuine  Photos  of  living  models  in  bewlUA- 
jiig  poses.  Classy  work  for  art  lovers.  3 
,s\v(>n  cabinets,  25c;  6  for  50c,  with  6%  x  8V4 
Ijhoto  FREE  with  every  order  for  G.  DOL- 
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Great  Naval   Secret 

Continued  from  Page  32. 

of  fixing  their  nationality.  Some  said 
they  were  Germans,  one  man  said  French 
and  still  another  was  positive  that  they 
were  Italians.  As  all  efforts  to  locate  the 
two  men  themselves  proved  abortive,  how- 
ever, the  uncertainty  that  existed  as  to 
their  exact  nationality  was  somewhat  be- 
yond the  point. 

The  most  important  clue  was  picked 
up  at  the  New  Willard.  It  was  found  that 
a  young  German,  registered  under  the 
name  of  Von  Neeland,  had  arrived  there 
the  same  day  as  Praxele  and  had  secured 
a  room  next  to  that  occupied  by  the  in- 
ventor. It  was  ascertained  that,  on  the 
evening  when  Praxele's  room  had  been 
ransacked  in  his  absence,  Von  Neeland 
had  not  gone  out.  It  was  further  learned 
that  Von  Neeland  had  paid  several  visits 
to  the  German  embassy,  that  he  had  no 
particular  mission  in  the  country  but  pro- 
fessed to  be  studying  commercial  condi- 
tions and,  as  a  final  bit  of  corroborative 
evidence  that  he  had  served  in  the  Ger- 
man navy.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the 
Secret  Service  Department  became  con- 
vinced that  the  young  German  had  en- 
gineered the  theft  of  the  plans.  A  care- 
ful watch  was  set  on  him  and,  on  the  first 
opportunity  that  ofl'ered,  his  rooms  were 
searched.  Praxele  himself  became  con- 
vinced that  Von  Neeland  was  responsible 
and  moderated  his  attitude  toward  the 
unhappy  heads  of  the  Naval  Service 
accordingly. 

But  the  case  lagged  most  unaccount- 
ably. No  direct  evidence  could  be  found 
to  implicate  Von  Neeland.  Eye-witnesses 
of  the  tobacco  store  incident  could  not 
identify  him  as  one  of  the  two  pedestri- 
ans who  had  "lifted"  the  papers  from 
Briscoe  Robarts.  Certain  men,  all  coun- 
trymen of  Von  Neeland's,  visited  him  at 
his  rooms  regularly  but,  though  every 
visitor  was  carefully  shadowed  on  de- 
parture, nothing  tangible  was  gained  in 
the  way  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  theft 
of  the  submarine  plans.  It  was  evident 
that  Von  Neeland  was  the  centre  of  a 
mysterious  activity  into  the  purpose  of 
which  the  diligent  detectives  could  not 
pry. 

Then,  descending  like  a  bomb-shell  from 
an  unexpected  aerial  visitor,  came  a  de- 
velopment that  bid  fair  to  upset  all  cal- 
culations. The  phone  at  Admiral  Hal- 
denby's  elbow  lang  on  the  second  after- 
noon following  the  theft. 

After  a  few  minutes  colloquy,  during 
which  the  admiral's  face  and  the  tone  of 
his  voice  expressed  several  different  de- 
grees of  astonishment,  he  put  up  the  re- 
ceiver and  stared  almost  blankly  at  Bris- 
coe Robarts,  who  sat  across  the  desk  from 
him. 

"What's  up?"  asked  the  latter,  hope- 
fully. 

"We're  offered  the  plans  back,"  said 
the  admiral,  "for  a  cool  fifty  thousand!" 

"Trace  the  call  back!"  cried  Robarts, 
springing  up  excitedly.  "Give  me  the 
'phone.   I'll  get  after  it." 

After  some  delay  the  telephone  operator 
succeeded  in  tracing  the  call  to  a  public 
pay  'phone  in  one  of  the  departmental 
stores. 
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"Gilt   Edge" 


The  only  black  dressing 
for  ladlea'  and  children'* 
shoes  that  positively  con- 
tains OIL.  Bofteus  and 
preserves.  Impart*  a  beau- 
tiful black  lustre.  LABO- 
JEST  QUANTITY.  FINEST 
QUALITY.  Its  use  saves 
time,  labor  and  brushes, 
as  it  Shines  without  brash- 
Inr.  Sponce  in  every  bottle 
DO  Always   Ready  for  Use. 
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WHITt 
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CANVAS  SHOES 

ClEANsWHITE 


QUICKLY.  EASIUf 
APPLIED. 

ALSO  CLEANS 

'■■■-MIIE  CANVAS 


"QUICK  WHITE"  (in 
liquid  form  with  sponge) 
qulckty  cleans  and  whitens 
dirty  canvas  shoes.  10c. 
and  25c. 

"AXBO"  cleans  and  whit- 
ens BUCK,  N  U  B  U  C  K 
SUEDE  and  CANVAS 
SHOES.  In  round  white 
cakes  packed  in  zinc  boxes, 
with  sponge,  10c.  In  hand- 
seme,  large  aluminum 
boies,  with  sponge,  26c. 

"ELITE"  combination  for  gentlemen  who  take 
pride  In  having  their  shoes  look  Al.  Restores 
color  and  lustre  to  all  black  shoes.  Polish 
with  a  brush  or  cloth,  25c.  "BABY  ELITE" 
•  Ize,   10c. 

"DANDY"  coni'blnatlon  for  cleaning  and 
pollsblBg  all  kinds  of  russet  er  tan  shoes,  25c. 
"STAB"  siie.   10c. 

ASK    YOUB   DEALEB    FOB 
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This 
is  the 
Can 
That 
Can 


You  simply  sprinkle  a  little  dust-holding, 
germ-kilUng  Dustbane  at  the  edge  of  the 
room  before  sweeping.  It  rolls  up  the 
dust  without  raising  It — kills  all  germs,  and 
lirightens  the  carpet  like  new.  Three  or  four 
things  possible  at  once  with  Dustbane  and 
the  broom.  Makes  sweeping  easier,  quicker 
:md  better.  Saves  muscle,  time,  dusting  and 
doctor  bills.,  Dustbane  pays  In  disinfecting 
and    renov.iting    alone. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


He  Has  Dustbane  Or  Will  Get  It  For  You! 


Put  One  in 
Your  Kitchen 


It  keeps  eTerjthiug  in  one  place. 
Has  dustproof  jars,  canisters 
and  bins,  improved  flour  sifter, 
sugar  holder,  dish  racks,  pot 
and  pan  cupboard,  ^dlng 
shelves  and  bright  aluminum 
top.     Write   for  booklet   A, 

THE  KNECHTEL  KITCHEN 
CABINET  CO..  LIMITED 
Hanover,  Ontario  ^ 
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Flat  Against  the  Wall 

THAT  easy  chair  conceals  the  hiding 
place  of  your  friend's  "Elite"  fold- 
ing table.  The  top  is  30  inches 
square,  and  the  legs  fold  flat  against  the 
underside,  making  a  most  convenient, 
firm  and  compact  table  of  general 
utility.     The  weight  of  the 

f^ELITEB 

'     '      FOLDING  TABLE  ^^ 

is  only!  lib*.  Itis  macJeinEarlyEnfclisli.FuTnecl 
Oak,  GoMen  Oak  or  Mahogany  Finish  Fine 
quality  felt  top.  StronK  graceful—  s^i-viceable. 
You  need  it  in  YOUR  home  for  a  hundred  diff- 
erent uses  Your  Furniture  Dealer  has  it.  oi 
will  get  it  for  you.     Ask  him. 

Made  in  Canada 

Wril€  for  FREE  Booklet  B,   describing    . 
our  '^  Peerltts"   ond   "  Elitt'^      Tables 

HOURD    &    CO.,    LIMITED 

Sole  Licensees  and  Manufacturers 
LONDON.  ONTARIO 


$150 
OLD  VIOLIN 

Artist's  Genuine  Old  Violin  by 

JOHANN  ULRICH 
FICHTL 

in  perfect  condition.  Will 
be  sent  to  reliable  parties. 
Cash  on  Delivery,  subject  to 
one  week's  approval. 

C.   W.  LINDSAY.    LIMITED 

189  Sparks  Street,  Ottawa 


"Might  as  well  hunt  for  the  proverbial 
needle  in  the  haystack  as  try  to  trace  the 
sender  of  the  message  now,"  said  Robarts, 
gloomily.  "What  did  he  have  to  say?" 

"He  said  the  plans  were  in  his  posses- 
sion and  would  be  turned  back  to  us  for 
that  sum.  He  gave  us  two  days  to  find  the 
money.  If  we  fail,  the  plans  will  be  mar- 
keted elsewhere." 

"Anything  else?  Did  he  suggest  any 
means  of  communication?" 

"No.  I  judge  he  intends  to  devise  the 
means  of  reaching  us  again  himself.  It 
may  be  a  hoax,  of  course." 

"What  impression  did  you  get  of  him?" 
"It  was  a  foreigner  speaking.    I  can't 
fix   his   nationality   for   certain,   though. 
I  hardly  think  he  was  German  and  I'm 
positive    he     was     neither     French     nor 
Italian.    He  spoke  hurriedly  with  a  de- 
cided burr.   A  man  of  education  and  even 
a  degree  of  refinement,  I  should  judge." 
The  next  day  another  message  was  re- 
ceived from  the  mysterious  stranger,  the    ! 
call  coming  over  the  'phone  again  to  Ad- 
miral Haldenby.   The  holder  of  the  stolen 
plans  wanted  to  know  if  any  steps  had 
been   taken   with   a   view   to   raising  the 
amount  demanded.     Haldenby  asked  for 
proof  ihat  the  plans  were  actually  held 
and  received  a  promise  that  the  next  mail 
would  bring  convincing  evidence  on  that 
score.    On  hanging  up  the  receiver,  Hal- 
denby noted  the  exact  time  that  the  call 
had  been   received,  4.16.     The  telephone 
operator  failed  to  trace  the  call  for  him, 
however.    Considerably  vexed,   Haldenby 
provided    against    the    possibility    of    a 
similar  lapse  by  issuing  instructions  that 
all  telephone  messages  for  either  his  office 
or  home  should  be  noted  at  the  exchange. 
That  night  a  report  came  in  from  the 
Secret  Service  Department  giving  details 
of  the  movements  of  Von  Neeland  for  the 
day.    Only  ore  item  on  the  long  list  had 
any   interest  for   Haldenby.     This   entry 
read; 

"4.15.  Used  pay  'phone  at  New  Willard. 
Talked  two  minutes." 

Special  messenger  brought  to  Haldenby 
at  his  residence  that  evening  a  large 
envelope.  Opening  it,  he  found  it  con- 
tained a  number  of  brief  descriptions 
purporting  to  be  extracts  from  the 
Praxele  plans  and  partial  reproductions 
of  drawings.  He  hurriedly  summoned 
both  Robarts  and  Praxele  and  had  them 
go  over  the  matter.  It  took  but  a  few 
moments  to  convince  the  inventor. 

"These  are  undoubtedly  copied  from  the 
originals,"  he  said.  "I  recognize  each 
phrase;  and  the  drawings  as  far  as  they 
go  are  exact  replicas  of  my  sketches.  You 
will  notice  that  the  thief  has  been  cunning 
enough  not  to  complete  any  sentence 
which  might  give  away  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  invention  and  the  drawings 
are  mere  fragments  copied  here  and  there 
with  a  careful  regard  not  to  show  import- 
ant sections.  Not  only  does  this  man  hold 
the  plans  but  he  understands  something 
of  the  construction  of  submarines." 

"Then  it  is  no  hoax,"  said  Robarts. 
"He  really  means  business." 

"In  that  case,  I  am  prepared  to  take 
whatever  .steps  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
cover the  papers,"  said  Haldenby.  "I 
haven't  yet  given  up  hope  of  tracing  the 
thief  but  in  case  this  possibility  fails  us, 
I  am  prepared  to  buy  the  plans  back.    I 
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LIKE 


THIS 


So  Simple 

and  Efficient 

You  simply  run  the  mop  over  your 
hardwood  floors,  furniture  or  woodwork. 
It  picks  up  every  grain  of  dust  and 
holds  it.  It  leaves  a  hard,  dry,  durable 
lustre.  It  gets  into  overy  nook  and 
cranny  and  cleans  out  the  dirt.    The 
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(Made  in  Canada) 


has  a  long  handle  which  enables  you  to 
reach  under  the  bed  or  heavy  furniture, 
the  tops  of  doors  and  ^Ytodows — In  fact 
all  those  h>ard-to-get-ait-places.  It  ellmln- 
.ites  that  backache  producing  bending  and 
retxching.  It  makes  houswleaning  a  pleas- 
ure. When  dirty  the  mop  can  easily  be 
washed  and  then  renewed  with  a  few  drops 
of 
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(Made  in   Canada) 

Follow  the  dlrectloms  on  every  bottle  of 
()-C*dar  Polish  and  .vou  can  make  and 
keep  yonr  furniture  briglit  and  nen-look- 
Ing  all  the  time.  Thousands  and  thousaaids 
of  housewives  are  using  the  O-Cedar  Mops 
and  Polish  and'  are  enthnslasitic  about 
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How  to  Get  Well 


When  your  system  is  imderrnined  by  worry  or  over- 
work— when  your  vitality  is  lowered — when  you  feel 
"anyhow" — when  your  nerves  are  "on  edge" — when 
the  least  exertion  tires  you — you  are  in  a  "run-down" 
conditiop.  Your  system  is  like  a  flower  drooping  for 
want  of  water.  And  just  as  water  revives  a  drooping 
flower— so  'Wincarnis'  gives  new  life  to  a  "run- 
down" constitution.  From  even  the  first  wineglass- 
ful  you  can  feel  it  stimulating  and  invigorating  you, 
and  as  you  continue,  you  can  feel  it  surcharging 
your  whole  system  with  new  health — nevj  strength 
— new  vigor  and  new  life.  The  result  will  delight  yon. 

PINT  BOTTLES     -      90c. 
QUART  BOTTLES,  $1.50 


BUY  A  BOTTLE  OF  WINCARNIS  TO-DAY 

If  you  cannot  obtain  Wincarnis  from  your  dealer,  write  to  our  Canadian  Agent, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Ball,  67  Portland  Street,  Toronto. 


The  Lawn  Mower  you  see  the  most  of  and 

hear  the  least  from 

Nine  out  of  every  ten 
Hardware  Dealers  in  Can- 
ada sell 

TAYLOR-FORBES 
LAWN  MOWERS 

They  are  busy  on  lawns 
everywhere  around,  doing 
their  work  quietly  and 
smoothly. 
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TAYLOR. FORBES  WARRANTED  MOWERS 

First  Made  in  Canada  in  1 874 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by  the  Taylor-Forbes  Company.  Limited.  Guejph.  Canada.  For  sale  by  nearly 
all  the  Hardware  Dealers  in  Canada.  The  best  known  models  are  "Adanac."  "  Empress."  "Woodyatt" 
and  *'  Star.*'  If  your  dealer  has  not  in  stock  the  size  Taylor-Forbes  machine  you  want,  he  may  wire,  or 
•phone,  at  our  expense,  for  immediate  delivery. 


have  received  the  necessary  authority  on 
Mr.  Robarts'  report  that  the  invention  is 
too  important  to  be  lost  to  the  country." 

Praxele's  face  lighted  up  at  this  an- 
nouncement. Ever  since  the  theft  had 
occurred  he  had  seemed  almost  on  the 
verge  of  insanity,  haunting  naval  head- 
quarters and  the  offices  of  the  secret  ser- 
vice, breaking  out  into  violent  tirades 
and  threatening  all  manner  of  vengeance 
if  the  plans  were  not  recovered.  He 
bobbed  in  and  out  like  a  haunting  wraith 
until  Robarts,  who  was  worrying  con- 
siderably on  his  own  account,  looked  up 
with  apprehension  every  time  his  door 
opened.  Now,  the  inventor  showed  the 
first  evidence  of  satisfaction  that  he  had 
allowed  to  escape  him  since  the  time  the 
plans  had  disappeared. 

"Get  it  settled  without  delay,"  he  ad- 
vised. "Every  day  they  remain  out  in- 
creases the  danger  of  the  plans  being 
copied  or  duplicated.  I'm  hopeful  that 
they  haven't  been  able  to  make  a  complete 
reliable  copy  yet.  There  are  twenty 
drawings,  some  showing  an  intricacy  of 
detail  that  would  take  a  long  time  to  copy; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  photographic 
copies  would  be  unsatisfactory.  The  de- 
scriptions, as  you  know,  are  pretty  ex- 
tensive. What  is  more,"  said  Praxele, 
triumphantly.  "I  would  defy  anyone  to 
duplicate  my  submarine  without  fully 
complete  copies  of  my  plans.  I  prepared 
them  with  just  such  a  contingency  as  this 
in  view!" 

The  next  morning  a  letter  arrived  for 
Admiral  Haldenby  by  registered  post.  It 
contained  a  curt  intimation  to  the  effect 
that,  owing  to  his  delay  in  coming  to 
terms,  it  had  been  decided  to  raise  the 
price  to  $75,000.  Only  one  more  chance 
would  be  given  for  the  closing  of  the  deal. 
The  money  must  be  paid  over  that  after- 
noon. The  money  was  to  be  carried  in  an 
automobile,  starting  from  headquarters  at 
2.30  and  proceeding  over  a  fixed  route. 
The  route  to  be  followed  was  a  circuitous 
one,  taking  in  practically  all  parts  of  the 
city.  During  the  drive,  the  automobile  was 
to  run  slowly  and,  if  at  any  stage  of  the 
route  was  approached  closely  by  another 
car,  must  slow  down.  It  was  stipulated 
that  only  two  men  should  go,  the  driver 
and  one  other.  Under  no  circumstances 
was  the  car  to  be  followed.  If  the  in- 
structions were  not  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  no  attempt  to  effect  an  exchange 
would  be  made  and  the  purloined  plans 
would  be  at  once  sold  abroad. 

At  noon  the  head  of  the  Secret  Service 
Department  very  much  astonished  Ad- 
miral Haldenby  by  stating  his  intention 
of  putting  Briscoe  Robarts  under  sur- 
veillance. "We  are  bound  to  sift  this  mat- 
ter to  the  bottom,"  he  explained.  "Until 
the  plans  are  recovered  we  must  watch 
everyone  who  might  have  been  concerned 
in  the  theft  and  on  the  evidence  there  is 
more  reason  to  suppose  that  Robarts  took 
them  than  there  is  to  connect  anyone  else 
with  the  case.  Robarts  sealed  the  envelope 
with  the  real  plans  and  carried  them  home 
with  him.  He  was  alone  in  the  library 
when  he  opened  the  envelope.  I  believe 
Mr.  Robarts  to  be  one  of  the  most  highly 
honorable  of  men  but  as  the  responsi- 
bility of  recovering  these  plans  rests  on 
me  I  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  possi- 
bility revealed  in  these  facts.   I  would  be 
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guilty  of  very  serious  negligence  if  I  do 
not  have  Mr.  Robarts  watched  until  at 
least  the  results  of  this  afternoon's  at- 
tempt are  known." 

Accordingly,  Briscoe  Robarts  was  put 
under  skilful  surveillance.  Unaware  that 
he  was  being  watched,  he  emerged  at  2.15 
from  his  residence,  dismissed  his  chauf- 
feur and  started  away  in  his  motor  car 
alone.  The  "shadow"  engaged  a  taxi  and 
followed.  Robarts  drove  to  a  point  on 
the  route  laid  down  and  waited.  It  was 
perhaps  twenty  minutes  later  that  a  car 
drove  slowly  past  that  he  seemed  to  recog- 
nize. He  immediately  turned  and  drove 
over  to  the  next  parallel  street.  Throwing 
on  full  speed,  he  soon  came  up  on  a  level 
with  the  other  car  so  that  he  could  sight 
it  at  each  cross  street.  The  driver  of  the 
taxi  in  which  the  "shadow"  followed  made 
the  mistake  of  getting  too  close,  however, 
and  Robarts  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  being  followed.  He  immedi- 
ately turned  toward  the  downtown  section 
and  managed  to  elude  the  taxi.  The  next 
heard  of  him,  was  when  he  drove  up  to 
his  residence  at  four-thirty  that  after- 
noon. At  that  time  it  was  known  that  the 
plan  to  effect  the  return  of  the  plans  had 
failed  and  the  authorities  decided  it  would 
pay  them  to  keep  Briscoe  Robarts  under 
more  rigid  surveillance.  A  close  watch 
was  set  on  all  his  movements. 

At  one  o'clock  that  afternoon,  Peter 
Praxele  was  knocked  down  by  an  automo- 
bile and  suffered  a  strained  leg.  He  had 
left  the  New  Willard  by  a  side  entrance 
and  had  stepped  off  the  curb,  presumably 
to  hail  a  taxi  and,  with  his  usual  feverish 
disregard  of  such  details  as  passing  auto- 
mobiles, had  stepped  directly  in  the  path 
of  one.  Much  against  his  will,  he  had  been 
taken  to  a  hospital.  The  injury  was  not 
a  serious  one  but  sufficiently  so  to  war- 
rant the  doctor  in  attendance  in  refusing 
to  accede  to  the  patient's  demand  that  he 
be  taken  back  to  the  hotel.  Among  the 
many  mental  obsessions  from  which 
Praxele  suffered  was  a  strong  aversion  to 
hospitals. 

At  two  o'clock  a  still  more  startling 
piece  of  news  was  brought  in.  Von  Nee- 
land  had  disappeared.  Directly  after  lunch 
he  had  been  picked  up  by  a  motor  car  and 
had  succeeded  in  shaking  off  pursuit.  The 
detectives  who  had  been  assigned  to  keep 
him  in  sight  had  been  thrown  off  the  track 
completely. 

At  2.30  a  motor  car  started  out  to  follow 
the  route  laid  down  by  the  holder  of  the 
plans.  Well  in  the  rear  a  consort  car, 
loaded  with  plainclothes  men,  discreetly 
followed.  The  first  car  covered  the  route 
slowly  and  returned  to  the  starting  point, 
without  having  been  accosted  on  the  way. 

That  night  Von  Neeland  was  arrested 
in  Philadelphia.  Although  no  evidence  of 
an  incriminating  nature  was  found  upon 
him,  he  was  kept  in  custody.  And  there 
the  matter  rested. 


■p\USTY  and  fagged  from  travel,  Bran- 
•*-'  don  Bracey  dropped  into  Anson 
Hogarth's  sitting-room  and  rather  de- 
jectedly took  possession  of  a  creaky  arm- 
chair. It  was  characteristic  of  the  owner 
that  everything  in  Hogarth's  apartments 
was  old,  worn  and  out  of  repair.   Visitors 


oilet 
^1  and  Bath 

j  Fairy  Soap  is  the 

I—  whitest  and  purest 

^     soap  for  toilet  and  bath 

-^.  use  that    choice  materials 

and  expert  soap-making  skill  can  produce. 

FAIRY  SOAP 

gives  a  rich,  creamy  lather  that  is  most 
soothing,  agreeable  and  refreshing.    The 
oval  cake  fits  the  hand;  Fairy  Soagifloats. 
With  all  its  purity,  conven-       (^ 
ience  and  pleasing  qualities,       I        / 
Fairy  Soap  is  inexpensive.  P'm\ 

ave  You   a    Little 
Tairy'  in  Your  Home?"/ 

SHElilFAIRBANKIoSlill   ■ 
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ThcBEST  LIGHT 


—  '  A  soft,  luminous  light, 
which  casts  no  shadow. 
Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene.  Makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas.  Costs  2c  a  week. 
No  dirt,  smoke  nor  odor. 
Over  200  styles,  ranging  from 
100  to  2000  candle  power. 
Absolutely  guaranteed. 
^!  Write  lor  illustrated  catalog. 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


^    THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

466     E.  Sth  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Be   Proud  of 
Your  Kitchen 

Make  your 
kitchen  bright 
and  beautiful 
with  the  shin- 
ing cleanli- 
ness of 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Utensils 

"Wear-Ever"  aluminum  utensils  are 
mKile  from  tbick.  harrl,  sheet  alum- 
inum -nliloli  has  been  pressed  under 
enormous  rolling  mills  and  noundeil 
by  huge  stamping  machines.  Onl.v 
the  strongest,  best  metal  can  stand 
such  tremendous  pressure — and  that 
is  the  kind  of  metal  you  get  In  "Wear- 
Ever"   Utensils. 

Made  all  in  one  solid  piece,  without 
joints  or  seams.  "Wear-Ever"  utensils 
are  easy  to  clean,  pure  and  safe.  No 
place  for  food  to  lodge—no  coating 
to  chip  off, 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

"Wear-Ever"  Utensils  are  made  by 
Canadian  workmen  in  the  largest  and 
most  modern  factory  of  its  kind  in 
Canada. 

Cut  out  this  coupon  and  mail  to  06 
with  -JOc  in  stamps.  We  will  send  you 
the  stewpan  shon-n  below. 

A  million  women  have  bought  these 
"Wear-Ever"  Stewpans.  and  have 
tested  their  superiority  over  ordinary 
ware.     Send  to-day  for  your  pan. 


ALUMINUM 


Nortlierii      .Aluminum      Co..      I,linlted, 
Dept.    44,    Toronto,   Ontario. 

Send  me.  prepaid,  a  1-qt.  (wine  measure) 
"Wear-Ever"  Stewpan.  for  which  I  enclose  20c 
in  stamiTs— to  be  refunded  if  I'm  not  satisfied. 

Name    Addre.ss   

I  buy  cooking  ware  of  (Dealer's  Name)  


had  need  of  caution  before  seating:  them- 
selves. 

"I've  failed,"  announced  Bracey,  with  a 
dejected  air.  "I  went  over  the  ground  thor- 
oughly. I  covered  every  outlet.  And  all  I 
was  able  to  get  was  the  bare  outline  of  the 
story.  No  amount  of  cross-examination 
could  uncover  a  new  feature  in  the  case. 
Any  blundering  police  officer  could  have 
secured  as  much  information  as  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting." 

Hogarth,  who  was  stretched  out  at  full 
length  on  a  couch,  sat  up  with  a  move- 
ment that,  in  one  of  his  sedentary  habits, 
spelled  unwonted  energy. 

"Bracey,  you  interest  me,"  he  said. 
"There  will  be  some  inducement  to  take 
up  a  case  which  has  so  completely  baffled 
the  most  expert  of  investigators.  The 
only  complaint  I  have  had,  Bracey,  has 
been  that  you  always  got  so  much  in- 
formation that  putting  the  facts  together 
and  reaching  a  conclusion  became  the 
veriest  child's  play.  This  time,  it  seems, 
you  have  something  better  for  me." 

"I  reported  at  once  to  the  head  of  the 
secret  service  at  Washington,"  began 
Bracey.  "He  was  astonished  that  you  . 
had  not  seen  fit  to  investigate  the  matter 
yourself  and  was  even  more  astonished 
when  I  informed  him  that  you  had  never 
budged  from  your  rooms  on  a  case  yet. 
He  had  heard  all  about  the  big  affairs 
you've  handled  and  couldn't  believe  at 
first  that  the  solution  in  each  case  had 
been  reached  purely  on  lines  of  reason- 
ing. However,  he  was  in  such  a  way  over 
the  loss  of  the  papers  that  he  accepted  my 
services  with  as  good  grace  as  could  be  ex- 
pected and  told  me  to  go  ahead.'' 

Bracey  then  retailed  the  facts  he  iird 
gleaned  as  to  the  theft  of  the  Praxele 
plans,  giving  a  painstakingly  detailed 
story.  At  the  conclusion,  Hogarth  rose 
with  a  gesture  of  dismissal. 

"A  good  case,  Bracey,"  he  said.  "Some 
interesting  features.  Drop  back  after 
lunch." 

When  Bracey  returned  early  in  the 
afternoon,  he  found  that  Hogarth  had 
reached  a  conclusion.  The  general  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  that  comes  with  know- 
ledge of  a  task  well  done,  showed  in  the 
smiling,  glance  with  which  the  armchair 
detective  greeted  his  lieutenant. 

"It  took  a  little  figuring  this  time," 
said  Hogarth.  "Want  the  solution  first  or 
will  I  take  you  over  the  line  of  reasoning 
that  I  had  to  follow  myself?" 

"The  latter,"  suggested  Bracey. 

"In  the  first  place,"  began  Hogarth, 
"there  are  three  primary  theories  to  ac- 
count for  the  theft  of  the  plans  from 
which  a  choice  must  be  made.  Either  the 
theft  was  carried  out  by  representatives 
of  some  foreign  country,  by  adventurers 
aiming  to  sell  it  in  the  open  market  at 
the  highest  price  or  by  one  of  the  men 
concerned  in  the  direct  negotiations. 

"I  reject  the  first  suggestion  on  the  evi- 
dence presented.  If  the  representatives 
of  a  foreign  country  had  secured  the  plans 
no  effort  would  have  been  made  to  sell 
them  back  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  secret  is  so  important  that, 
no  nation  would  voluntarily  share  it  with 
another. 

"In  any  case  is  there  one  single  fact 
that  points  positively  to  the  complicity  of 
foreign  agents?  We  have  Praxele's  word 
for  it  that  he  received  a  letter  purporting 


to  come  from  the  agent  of  a  European 
country,  offering  a  large  sum.  He  has 
never  produced  that  letter.  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  he  would  fail  to  bring  so 
valuable  a  piece  of  evidence  with  him, 
a  strong  lever  to  assist  him,  if  necessary, 
in  getting  a  good  price  from  the  U.  S. 
government?  In  any  case,  an  adventurer, 
designing  to  get  possession  of  the  plans 
might  be  expected  to  operate  under  the 
colors  of  secret  service. 

"Now  we  come  to  Praxele's  statements 
with  regard  to  the  attempts  made  to  steal 
the  plans  while  they  were  in  his  posses- 
sion. Is  it  to  be  presumed  for  a  moment 
that  the  agents  of  any  European  country, 
skilled  in  just  such  work,  would  be  so  un- 
speakably clumsy  as  the  inventor's  ac- 
count would  show  them  to  be?  According 
to  his  story  information  of  his  invention 
leaked  out  immediately  after  the  first 
letter  reached  the  department.  The  source 
of  this  leakage  has  not  been  detected. 
When  arrangements  were  made  for 
Praxele  to  come  north,  the  information 
would  undoubtedly  get  out  through  this 
same  mysterious  source.  If  an  effort  were 
to  be  made  to  rob  the  inventor,  it  could 
most  effectively  be  done  on  the  trip  north. 
Can  you  imagine  them  leaving  it  until  the 
very  last  moment  and  then  holding  him 
up  in  broad  daylight?  Can  you  believe 
that  men,  trained  in  the  devious  ways  of 
secret  service,  would  follow  up  the  first 
mistake  of  selecting  so  unlikely  a  time  for 
the  attempt  by  not  doing  it  thoroughly? 

"There  remains  Von  Neeland  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  I  can  find  no  evidence  to  con- 
nect him  directly  with  the  case.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  is  in  the  country  on  some 
service  for  the  German  government.  This 
would  account  for  the  general  air  of  sec- 
recy that  has  shrouded  his  movements. 
He  would  call  at  the  Embassy  often  and 
he  would  also  be  visited  by  men  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  work  he  was  doing. 
The  fact  that  he  secui'ed  the  room  next  to 
Praxele  may  seem  suspicious  at  first  but 
remember  this  point;  it  ivas  largely  be- 
cause he  occupied  tliat  room  that  sus- 
picion tvas  directed  against  him.  If  some 
other  circumstances  had  come  first  to  con- 
nect him  with  the  case  and  it  had  then 
been  found  that  he  had  a  room  next  to  the 
inventor,  then  the  fact  might  well  have 
weighed  against  him.  As  things  were, 
the  occupant  of  the  next  room,  no  matter 
who  he  might  be,  was  bound  to  come  in 
for  some  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
police.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been  a 
coincidence  that  Von  Neeland  telephoned 
at  the  same  time  that  Haldenby  received 
a  message  from  the  thief.  It  might  easily 
be  a  coincidence.  He  made  pretty  regu- 
lar use  of  the  'phone  I  understand  from 
your  story.  You  inform  me  that  he 
speaks  with  a  strong  German  accent. 
Haldenby  could  not  be  sure  of  the  nation- 
ality of  the  man  he  talked  to  over  the 
'phone  but  did  not  think  he  was  a  Ger- 
man. However,  I  must  leave  that  point 
open.  If  I  can  prove  that  some  one  else 
stole  the  plans,  then  Von  Neeland  will 
automatically  be  acquitted  of  suspicion 
and  it  will  be  self-evident  that  his  use  of 
the  phone  just  at  that  time  was  a  coinci- 
dence. In  any  event  it  is  not  conclusive 
enough  to  hang  any  theories  on. 

"The  fact  that  he  disappeared  is  fur- 
ther evidence  to  support  my  contention. 
He  must  have  been  well  aware  that  he 
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Your  Summer  Holiday! 

This  Year 

the 

Maritime  Provinces 


LA  BAIE  DE 
CHALEUR 

An  ann  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  where  the 
bay  narrows  into  the 
estuary  of  the  Resti- 
gouche,  is  one  of  the 
most  fas- 
cin  a  t  ing 
and  superb 
panoramic 
views  i  n 
Am  e  rica. 
Sm  o  0  t  h, 
sandy 
b  e  a  c  h  es 
tempt  the  bather.  Many 
coves  and  harbours 
where  boating  is  allur- 
ing and  shorn  of  its 
risks. 

ABEGWEIT 

(Cradled  on  the  waves) 

Prince   Edward   Island 

Sweet  pastoral  scenery, 
fragrant  groves,  almost 
tropical  foliage,  health- 
giving  breezes,  atmos- 
p  h  e  r  e  mai-vellously 
clear.  Sky  as  blue  as 
sunny  Italy. 


CAPE 
BRETON 

An  island  wherein 
are  other  isles  in- 
numerable. Bras 
d'Or  Lakes,  an  in- 
land sea 
dividing 
the  is- 
land i  n 
twain, 
provides 
a  spacious 
wate  r  way 
th  r  0  u  gli 
the  interior.  Nature 
has  made  Cape  Breton 
an  ideal  land  for  a  sum- 
mer holiday. 

SUMMER  EXCUR. 
SION  FARES 

gives  in  comprehensive 
form  summer  fares  from 
important  centres  to 
the  numerous  resorts 
reached  by  Canadian 
Government  Railways, 
circular  tours,  list  of 
hotels  and  summer 
homes  and  their  rates. 


Write  for  free  copies  of  illustrated  descriptive  folders  and 
any  other  information  to 

H.  H.  MELANSON, 

General  Passenger  Agent 

Canadian  Government  Railways,  Moncton,  N.B. 


Which  Vacuum  Cleaner 
Shall  I  Buy  ? 


A  close  comparison  of  each  individual  point  of  the 

various   makes   of   vacuum   cleaners   will   give  you 

ample  reason  for  choosing  a  Sturtevant. 


(  REG.   CAN.    PAT.  OFF.) 

Cleaners 

are  Built  with  a  Conscience  and  Sold  with   a  Guarantee. 

FIRST  —  Note  the  name  of  the  company.  For  more  than  half 
a  century  the  Sturtevant  Company  have  been  manufactur- 
ers of  reliable  apparatus.  It  is  known  the  world  over  as 
"  high  class."  Some  of  our  air  -  handling  apparatus  has 
been  in  actual  service  for  more  than  forty  years. 

SECOND  —  Consider  the  individual  features. 

(A)  The  bearings — Sturtevant  bearings  require  practically  no 
attention.     They  are  automatically  lubricated. 

(B)  The  Fans — We  are  the  largest  manufacturer  of  fans  in 
the  world  and  our  experience  in  fan  building  enables  us  to 
design  a  fan  which  is  more  efficient  than  that  of  any  other 
maker. 

(C)  The  dust -separating  arrangement  of  Sturtevant  en- 
closed bag  type  cleaners  consists  of  a  dust  bag,  which  pre- 
vents dust  from  getting  into  the  fans.  Thus  they  do  not 
become  unbalanced  but  remain  efficient. 

THIRD  —  Choice  of  sizes  —  There  are  17  sizes  of  Sturtevant 
Cleaners.  A  Sturtevant  dealer  need  not  unload  upon  you 
a  machine  that  is  too  big  or  too  small  for  your  house. 
There  is  one  of  exact  size  for  every  building,  from  bunga- 
low to  skyscraper.      Send  for  catalogue. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

122  Middleton  Street,  Gait,  Ontario. 
We  Want  Agents 
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Kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone 


and  travel  via  THE 


CANADIAN  ROCKIES 

to  the 

PANAMA  PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 

If  you  are  planning  your  1915  trip  to  San  Francisco,  make 
sure  your  ticket  reads  via  Canadian  Pacific,  otherwise  you  vv^ill 
miss  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  nature's  most  stupendous  works 
— The  Canadian  Rockies. 


BANFF 


LAKE  LOUISE        FIELD 


GLACIER 


Are  important  tourist  stop-over  points  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  route  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  have  excellent  hotel 
accommodation,  with  opportunities  for  riding,  climbing,  swim- 
ming, boating  and  golf. 

Agents  will  personally  call  on  you  to  arrange  your  itinerary. 

Write,  phone  or  call  on  nearest  C.  P.  R.  Representative. 


E.  F.  L.  STURDEE, 

Ass't  District  Passenger  Agent 
TORONTO 


M.  G.  MURPHY, 

District  Passenger  Agent 
TORONTO 


A  Convenient  Device:  It  Cuts 
Down  Office  Expenses. 

The  "Midget"  Acme  Stapling  Machine  is  a  simple,  safe,  convenient  device  for 
fastening  pay-roll  envelopes,  backing  statements,  binding  legal  dotuments,  filing 
letters,  papers  and  vouchers.  It  drives  a  broad,  flat  staple,  which  will  hold 
the  finest  paper  without  tearing,  and  will  puncture  the  toughest  and  hardest 
stock.  Always  in  position  for  instant  use.  Does  not  get  out  of  order.  It  ia 
automatic  and  self-feeding. 

There's  an  "Acme"  Machine  for  every  purpose.  Oar  Catalogue 
"A"  will  show  you  the  "Midget"  or  a  model  that  will  suit  your 
reQuirements.      Write   for   one. 

Ernest  J.  Scott  &  Co.,  59  St.  Peter  St.,  Montreal,  Can. 

The  Acme  Staple  Co.,  Ltd.,  Camden,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 
Process  Typewriter  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England. 


The  Midget 


Saves 
Money 


was  being  shadowed.  Engaged  in  soin> 
form  of  secret  service  for  his  government, 
this  espionage  would  be  highly  undesir- 
able. That  he  would  endeavor  to  shal<e 
it  off  is  most  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances. That  he  left  the  city  before  the 
time  set  for  the  transfer  of  the  plans  is 
surely  the  most  striking  proof  that  he  was 
not  concerned  in  the  matter.  Judging  by 
the  time  he  was  arrested  in  Philadelphia, 
he  must  have  left  Washington  before  the 
motor  car  started  out. 

"This  brings  us  to  the  second  proposi- 
tion, that  the  theft  was  carried  out  by 
private  adventurers.  If  this  is  the  real 
solution,  we  must  accept  the  theory  of  the 
police  that  the  papers  were  taken  when 
Robarts  was  jostled  by  two  men  on  emerg- 
ing from  the  cigar  store.  The  plans  were 
intact  when  Robarts  sealed  the  envelope 
in  his  office.  If  the  theft  were  committed 
by  outsiders,  then  the  only  opportunity 
they  had  was  when  this  jostling  occurred 
and  we  must  suppose  that  the  real  en- 
velope was  abstracted  from  Robarts' 
pocket  and  the  duplicate  slipped  into  its 
place  in  the  brief  instant  that  the  collision 
occurred.  Robarts  had  placed  the  en- 
velope in  an  inside  coat  pocket  and  had 
his  top  coat  buttoned  over. 

"Such  a  feat  is  not  an  impossible  one,  of 
course.  Such  things  are  done.  But  ac- 
cording to  Praxele's  story  no  one  had  seen 
the  envelope  up  to  the  time  he  produced 
it  in  Haldenby's  office.  During  luncheon 
hour  it  was  locked  in  the  vaults.  If  a 
gang  of  adventurers  stole  the  plans  from 
Robarts  in  the  manner  that  the  police 
have  assumed,  then  they  must  have 
slipped  the  duplicate  envelope  into  his 
pocket  at  the  same  time.  What  oppor- 
tunity had  there  been  for  the  preparation 
of  the  duplicate?  Unless  Robarts  him- 
self was  implicated,  there  was  no  way  in 
which  a  duplicate  could  be  made.  And, 
of  course,  if  Robarts  were  concerned  that 
would  bring  the  theft  under  the  third 
heading. 

"But,  if  the  theft  can  be  ascribed 
neither  to  representatives  of  a  foreign 
country  nor  to  theft  at  the  hands  of  out- 
siders, then  how  do  we  account  for  the 
attempts  made  to  get  the  plans  from 
Praxele?  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  no  such  attempts  were  made. 
We  have  in  the  first  place  only  Praxele's 
word  for  it  that  they  did  occur.  He  did 
not  tell  the  hotel  authorities  of  the  raid 
on  his  rooms,  although  it  would  have  been 
the  natural  thing  to  do  to  protect  himself 
from  further  attempts.  Although  the 
hold-up  occurred  on  a  busy  street  in  broad 
daylight  the  police  received  no  word  of  it 
and  the  papers  had  no  report.  Could 
such  a  remarkable  incident  go  unre- 
ported? 

"And  then  consider  this  fact.  Although 
Praxele  is  by  nature  abnormally  suspici- 
ous, he  did  not  mention  these  attempts  on 
his  first  interview  with  Haldenby  and 
Robarts.  Can  you  imagine  this  man,  with 
whom  the  safeguarding  of  his  invention 
had  become  an  obsession,  not  invoking 
protection  against  such  ruthless  and  de- 
termined efforts,  when  it  would  have  been 
in  the  power  of  the  government  to  render 
the  most  effectual  protection?  And  fur- 
ther still,  after  having  been  attacked  in 
broad  daylight  and  having  kept  the  plans 
only  by  a  lucky  accident,  would  he  have 
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thought  of  carrying  the  plans  back  with 
him,  placing  them  in  serious  jeopardy 
again?  Remember  he  was  only  dissuaded 
from  carrying  them,  away  with  him  at 
noon  with  -much  difficulty. 

"Altogether  we  are  justified  in  consid- 
ering the  stories  told  by  Praxele  as  myths 
and  in  dismissing  the  first  two  of  the 
three  possible  solutions.  That  leaves  the 
onus  for  the  theft  between  three  men, 
Haldenby,  Robarts  and  Praxele  himself. 
Only  one  of  these  three  could  have  effected 
the  exchange  of  the  envelopes;  and  I  think 
you  will  realize  now  that  we  are  getting 
close  to  the  truth. 

"I  think  we  are  justified  in  dropping 
Haldenby  out  of  the  consideration  alto- 
gether. There  is  nothing  to  connect  him 
with  the  theft. 

"Now  we  have  cleared  the  decks  of  all 
the  side  issues  which  have  served  to  befog 
the  question ;  and  we  find  that  it  simmers 
down  to  a  choice  between  two  men, 
Robarts  and  Praxele.  Let  us  consider  the 
case  of  Robarts  first.  Undoubtedly  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  steal  the  plans.  They 
were  in  his  possession  all  the  afternoon 
and  he  opened  the  envelope  alone  in  his 
library .  It  would  have  been  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  take  the  plans  out  and  slip  blank 
paper  back  into  the  envelope  before  sum- 
moning the  detectives.  One  point  you 
failed  to  clear  up.  If  you  had  learned  that 
the  envelope  in  which  the  blank  paper  was 
found  was  the  same  as  that  in  which  the 
originals  had  been  placed,  then  Robarts 
would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  prov- 
ing his  innocence.  In  such  a  case  I  would 
have  been  prepared  to  sweep  aside  all 
the  fabrications  with  which  Praxele  has 
complicated  the  case  as  the  mere  eccen- 
tricity and  the  insincerity  that  guides  the 
actions  of  such  men.  But  it  seems  that 
everyone,  including  yourself,  Bracey, 
have  accepted  the  envelope  as  a  duplicate. 

"As  for  Robarts'  actions  in  following 
the  Government  car  secretly,  two  ex- 
planations offer  themselves.  One  is  that 
he  had  the  plans  and  meant  to  exchange 
them  for  the  money.  This  can  be  dis- 
carded as  he  ivould  not  be  mad  enough  to 
'attem.pt  the  exchange  himself.  The  other 
explanation  is  that,  owing  to  the  mental 
worry  over  his  personal  responsibility  for 
the  loss,  he  could  not  abstain  from  fol- 
lowing the  car.  He  may  have  had  the 
idea  that  at  some  stage  he  could  be  of 
assistance.  Finding  himself  followed,  he 
may  have  suspected  that  the  holders  of 
the  plans  were  on  guard  to  prevent  any 
attempt  at  police  interference.  Fearing 
that  if  he  continued  to  follow  it  would 
deter  them  from  handing  over  the  plans, 
he  turned  aside  and  perhaps  endeavored 
to  pick  up  the  trail  farther  on.  This  is 
the  only  feasible  explanation. 

"In  any  case,  there  is  no  evidence 
against  Robarts  other  than  the  fact  that 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  steal  the  plans. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  certain  facts, 
in  connection  with  Praxele,  that  give 
scope  for  a  more  direct  study.  Let  us, 
therefore,  drop  Robarts  for  the  time  be- 
ing and  consider  the  case  of  Praxele. 

"We  feel  convinced  that  he  faked  stories 
of  attempts  to  steal  his  secret.  The  pos- 
sible motive  is  found  in  the  man's  attitude 
on  his  first  interview  with  the  naval  de- 
partment heads  He  offers  to  make  certain 
explanations  of  the  plans.  Then  he  sudden- 
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ly  stops  and  begins  to  temporize.  Before 
he  lets  the  plans  go  definitely  out  of  his 
hands,  which  will  happen,  as  soon  as  these 
explanations  are  made,  he  wants  to  be 
assured  of  what  the  Government  will  do 
for  him.  He  is  afraid  that  he  may  be 
cheated  of  his  rights  and  he  wants  money 
right  away.  He  does  not  want  to  wait 
for  the  orgy  of  relaxation  and  pleasure- 
seeking  that  he  feels  is  his  due.  He  ques- 
tions Haldenby  and  can  get  no  assurance. 
It  is  possible  that  the  thought  then  shot 
through  his  mind  that  the  only  way  to 
realize  on  the  invention  at  once  would  be 
to  steal  the  plans  and  sell  them  to  the 
Government  for  a  lump  sum,  after  which 
he  could  afford  to  sit  back  and  wait  for 
his  own  settlement.  To  do  this  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  duplicate  of  the 
envelope,  for,  of  course,  no  suspicion  must 
attach  to  him.  For  that  purpose,  he  re- 
fuses to  go  over  the  plans  but  suggests  a 
further  interview  that  afternoon.  What 
other  motive  could  he  have  for  wanting 
to  take  the  plans  back  with  him?  He 
must  leave  the  plans  with  the  department 
ultimately  and  if  verbal  explanations 
were  necessary  for  a  full  understanding 
of  the  plaiis  what  danger  could  there  he 
in  leaving  the  plans  before  these  explana- 
tions were  inade? 

"Not  being  able  to  advance  any  feasi- 
ble reason  for  taking  them,  he  gives  in 
unwillingly.  During  the  noon  hour,  he 
makes  a  duplicate  from  memory.  At  the 
afternoon  conference  he  tells  the  story  of 
the  conspiracy  to  steal  the  plans,  after 
Robarts  had  sealed  the  envelope  with  the 
real  papers.  This  served  a  double  pur- 
pose. It  provided  a  plausible  reason  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  plans  and  it 
gave  Praxele  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
exchange  which  otherwise  would  not  have 
occurred.  You  will  remember  that  Rob- 
arts  went  to  the  'phone  to  summon  the 
detectives. 

"This  theory,  which  fits  in  with  all  the 
facts   of   the   case,    is    strengthened    and 
corroborated  by  later  developments.     The 
strange    party    who    calls    up    Haldenby 
speaks    with    a    foreign    accent    but    the 
latter  is  not  able  to  fix  the  nationality 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.    This  would 
be   the  probable  effect  if  someone   were 
attempting    to    speak    as    a     foreigner. 
Praxele  was  running  in  and  out  of  the 
offices  all  the  time  but  he  was  not  present 
when  any  of  the  'phone  messages  were 
received.    He  hears  Haldenby  say  that  he 
ean  get  the  money  to  pay  the  price  and 
next    morning    a    demand   for   a   higher 
figure  is  received.    Although  the  instruc- 
tions to  cover  the  return  of  the  plans  were 
followed   out  explicitly,  no   attempt  was 
made  to  secure  the  money.     An  hour  and 
a  half  before,  Praxele  had  been  injured 
and  forcibly  carried  to  the  hospital.     He 
shoivs  the  utmost  anxiety  after  the  acci- 
dent to  get  back  to  his  room?    Why  should 
he  want  to  leave  the  hospital  where  he 
can  get  the  best  possible  care,  unless  there 
is  something  in  his  room  that  he  wants  to 
keep  an  eye  on  ?" 

"Altogether,    Bracey,"    said    Hogarth, 
with  an  air  of  weariness,  "I  think  I  would 
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have  a  look  over  Praxele's  room  at  the 
New  Willard  before  they  let  him  out  of 
the  hospital." 


■fXTHEN    Peter    Praxele    was    able    to 

"  '      leave  the  hospital,  with  a  limp  and 

a  burning  eagerness  for  action,  he  was 

driven  at  once  to  the  office  of  Admiral 

aldenby.      The    latter    bowed    cordially 


and  produced  an  envelope  from  his  desk. 

"The  plans  were  recovered  during  your 
enforced  idleness,"  he  said,  quite  soberly. 
"Suppose  we  resume  negotiations  at  the 
point  where  we  left  off  when  the  theft 
occurred  and  in  the  meantime  forget  all 
about  this  little  incident?" 

The  two  men  exchanged  a  long  and 
meaning  look. 

"I  am  content,"  said  Praxele  finally. 
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**rr\  HE  TURMOIL"  by  Booth  Tark- 
I  ington  appears  in  the  list  of  six 
■*-  best  sellers  for  the  first  time  in 
this  month's  compilation  and  at  once  goes 
up  to  almost  the  head  of  the  list,  being 
exceeded  only  by  "The  Eyes  of  the 
World,"  which  assumes  the  lead  again 
after  being  temporarily  displaced  by 
"The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail." 

The  action  of  "The  Turmoil"  takes 
place  in  one  of  the  midland  cities  of 
the  United  States, 
not  designated  by 
name.  After  intro- 
ducing a  dirty  and 
wonderful  city  nest- 
ling dingily  in  the 
fog  of  its  own  smoke, 
the  opening  chapter 
goes  on  to  say:  "The 
smoke  is  like  the 
bad  breath  of  a 
giant  panting  for 
more  and  more 
riches.  He  gets  them 
and  pants  the 
fiercer,  swelling  and 
swelling  prodigious- 
ly. He  has  a  voice, 
a  hoarse  voice,  hot 
and  rapacious, 
trained  to  one  tune: 
"Wealth!  I  will  get 
Wealth!  I  will  sell 
Wealth  for  more 
Wealth !  My  house 
shall  be  dirty,  my 
garment  shall  be 
dirty,  and  I  will  foul 
my  neighbor  so  that 
he  cannot  be  clean — 

but  I  will  get  Wealth!  There  shall  be  no 
clean  thing  about  me;  my  wife  shall  be 
dirty  and  my  child  shall  be  dirty,  but  I 
will  get  Wealth!"  and  it  is  not  Wealth 
that  he  is  so  greedy  for;  what  the  giant 
really  wants  is  hasty  riches.  To  get  these 
he  squanders  Wealth  upon  the  four 
winds,  for  Wealth  is  in  the  smoke. 

Then  comes  a  brief  description  of  the 
same  city  of  a  generation  before  the 
panting  giant  took  possession.  Then  it 
was  a  leisurely,  "homelike"  city  and  the 
host's  Baedeker  duty  was  done  when  a 
visitor  had  been  taken  through  the  State 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  and  made  to  ap- 
preciate the  view  of  the  cemetery  from  a 
little  hill.  "The  good  burghers  were  given 
to  jogging  comfortably  about  in  phaetons 


day.  No  one  was  very  rich ;  few  very 
poor:  the  air  was  clean  and  there  was 
time  to  live." 

But  ultimately  the  god  of  American 
hearts — Bigness — predominated  and  that 
spirit  wrought  the  panting  giant  and  a 
longing  for  size  seized  the  souls  of  the 
burghers  and  the  thing  began  to  happen. 
Boosting,  shouting,  coaxing,  bribing  and 
swindling  were  resorted  to  and  the  peo- 
ple came  from  all  states  and  all  countries 
until  practically 
every  human  strain 
was  stirred  about 
in  the  giant's  cruci- 
ble. "The  old  leisure- 
ly, quizzical  look  of 
the  faces  was  lost 
in  something  harder 
and  warier;  and  a 
cockney  type  began 
to  emerge  discern- 
ibly —  a  cynical 
young  mongrel,  bar- 
b  a  r  i  c  of  feature, 
muscular  and  cun- 
ning, dressed  in  good 
fabrics  fashioned 
apparently  in  imita- 
tion of  the  sketches 
drawn  by  newspaper 
comedians.  The  fe- 
male of  his  kind 
came  with  him — a 
pale  girl,  shoddy  and 
a  little  rouged;  and 
they  communicated 
in  a  nasal  argot, 
mainly  insolences 
and  elisions.  Nay, 
the  common  speech 
of  the  people  showed  change;  in  place  of 
the  old  midland  vernacular,  irregular  but 
clean,  and  not  unwholesomely  drawling, 
a  jerky  dialect  of  coined  metaphors  be- 
gan to  be  heard,  held  together  by  gunnas 
and  gottas  and  much  fostered  by  public 
journals.  Towering  highest  among  the 
buildings  piled  up  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
was  the  Sheridan  Building,  the  Sheridan 
Trust  Company  being  the  biggest  of  its 
kind  and  James  Sheridan  the  biggest 
builder  and  breaker  and  truster  and 
buster  in  the  smoke.  He  thrived  on  the 
smoke.  Smoke  was  one  of  his  great  en- 
thusiasms. Among  the  virtues  of  smoke 
which  he  extolled  was  that  it  made  people 
wash  more  and  they  had  to  wash  so.  much 
that  they  washed  off  the  microbes!    He 
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or  in  surreys  for  family  drives  on  Sun-      was  proud  of  the  city.   It  was  the  finest  in 
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after  the  most  searching  comparative 
tests.  If  these  shrewd  purchasers  can- 
not find  a  better  pencil  than  the  Blaisdell 
— or  one  as  good — is  your  experience 
likely  to  be  different? 

Many  of  the  world's  greatest  industrial  and 
commercial  organizations  will  use  no  pencil  but 
the  Blaisdell.  Quality,  convenience,  economy  in 
a  pencil  tell  most  where  pencils  are  used  in  large 
quantities.  And  it  is  in  such  concerns  that  the 
Blaisdell  has  its  staunchesi  friends. 

Blaiidell  Pencils  have  quality.  The 
heart  of  a  pencil  is  the  lead.  In  each  grade  of 
pencil  Blai'dells  have  the  best  lead,  at  the  price, 
in  the  world.  Our  special  automatic  machinery 
cuts  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  enables  us  to  use 
these  better  leads.  This  accounts  for  the  smooth- 
ness and  the  really  remarkable  lasting  power  of 
Blaisdell  pencils. 

Blaiadell  pencil*  have  convenience. 
Note  the  neatness  and  simplicity  of  sharpening 
Blaisdells,  as  illustrated  above.  This  saves  time 
and  temper,  no  lead  is  cut  away  in  the  sharpening, 
fewer  pencils  are  used. 

Blaisdell  pencils  have  economy.  We 
have  the  figures  to  prove  that  Blaisdells  are  cheaper 
by  a  third  than  wooden  pencils.  These  figures 
are  based  on  actual  comparative  tests.  We  would 
be  glad  to  investigate  the  pencil  item  for  any  pur- 
chasing agent  (without  cost  or  obligation)  who 
will  drop  us  a  card. 

Blaisdell  1  51  blue  outclasses  all  coin- 
pet  itO'S  the  world  over  both  as  to  qual- 
ity and  the  quantity  sold.  Price  90c 
per  doxen;  $&  per  gross.  Order  by 
number  from  your  stationer. 

There  are  Blaistlell  jjencils  of  every  kind  for  every 
Iiuriwee.  including  Uegiilar,  Cftlored,  Copying,  In- 
delible. Extra  thick.  China  Marking.  Metal  .Mark- 
ing, Lumberman's  and  Railroad  I*encils.  All  grades 
and  all  degrees  of  hardness.  Sold  by  leading  sta- 
tioner's everywhere. 
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Crash!!  with  more  accuracy 
than  a  modern  machine  ^un 


Luxfer  Prisms 


will  shoot  broad  daylight  into 
the  dark,  dingy  store,  office  or 
basement.  Daylight  is  cheap.  It  is  conducive  to  health  and 
efficiency  in  office.  A  bright  store  attracts  customers;  people 
prefer  daylight  shopping.  Daylight  makes  the  unused  places  of 
a  dark  basement  serviceable. 

Cut  down  your  artificial  light  expenses. 

Luxfer  Prisms  will  bring  the  free,  healthful  daylight  to 
your  office,  store,  factory  or  basement,  and  make  a  big  saving 
for  you. 

Catalosrue  "  L  "  shows  how.     Write  for  one. 
Cut  down  your  overhead  expenses. 

Luxfer  Prism  Company,  Limited,  Ioron'tS^nt! 


TORONTO - OTTAWA 

=  SERVICE  = 

BETWEEN 

Toronto  Union  Station  &  Ottawa  Central  Station 

In  the  heart  of  the  Business  District  Nearest  to  Principal  Hotels  and  Places  of  Business 

ONE  NIGHT  FOR  THE  ROUND  TRIP 
WITH  A  HALF   DAY   IN   OTTAWA 

Convenient  Service   to   Port   Hope.   Cobours,  Colborne,   Brighton.   Trenton,   Belleville,   Napanee   and 

Smith's  Falls. 


NIGHT  TRAIN 

DAY  TRAIN 

P.M.                                      A.M. 
Lt.  TORONTO  11.00....Ar.  OTTAWA    7.40 

A.M.                                       P.M. 
Lv.  TORONTO  10.20 Ar.  OTTAWA  7.0S 

P.M.                                      A.M. 
Lv.   OTTAWA  11.00....Ar.  TORONTO   7.30 

(DAILY) 

NOON                                     P.M. 
Lv.  OTTAWA   12. IS Ar.  TORONTO  9.15 

(DAILY  EXCKI-T  SUNDAY) 

Day  trains  leave  at  hours  particularly  attractive  to  ladies,  also 

to  business  men  who  can  attend  to  their  mornins: 

mail  before  leavingf  Toronto 

TICKET  OFFICES:  52  KING  STREET  EAST  AND  UNION  STATION; 


the  world  he  profoundly  believed,  just  a? 
he  believed  his  family  to  be  the  finest 
family  in  the  world  in  spite  of  his  son 
"Bibbs"  the  youngest.  Two  other  sons, 
James  Sheridan,  Jr.,  and  Ro.scoe  Conkling 
Sheridan,  were  big,  capable  and  am- 
bitious like  himself  but  Bibbs  was  the 
"odd  one." 

Sheridan  determines  to  make  his  sort 
of  a  man  of  Bibbs  and  sets  him  to  work  in 
one  of  his  factories  to  begin  an  industrial 
career  from  the  ground  up  but  Bibbs' 
heart  is  not  there.  He  is  a  musing  sort  of 
boy,  a  dreamer  and  wants  to  write,  a  long- 
ing with  which  his  father  had  no  patience. 
After  three  years  the  father  finds  that  hi- 
must  take  Bibbs  out  of  the  works  and  put 
him  into  a  sanitarium  to  be  rebuilt  "from 
the  ground  up"  and  after  a  period  there, 
in  which  he  is  practically  out  of  touch 
with  the  family,  Bibbs  comes  back  to  the 
magnificent  new  palace  of  a  home  built 
during  his  absence  and  of  which  he  had 
heard  nothing. 

Bibbs  shudders  at  the  prospect  of  going 
back  again  to  the  process  of  being  recon- 
structed into  manhood  after  the  model  of 
his  father,  but  suddenly  a  new  incentive 
comes  into  his  life  and  he  does  go  back, 
not  to  become  a  slave  to  Bigness  but  to 
make  Bigness  serve  him.  The  discovery 
which  put  a  motive  into  his  hitherto 
cranky  and  sickly  existence  concerned 
Mary  Vertrees  and  the  romance  which 
the  author  has  woven  around  those  two 
makes  "The  Turmoil"  an  intensely  in- 
teresting tale. 

Canadian  Summary 

Fiction  Points 

1  Tbe   Eyes   of   the   World.     Wrijrht  4." 

2  The    TupmoJI.      TarWngton.  :{5 

3  The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail  :n 

4  Innocent.     Corclli.  •* 

5  The  Wall  of  Partition.    Barclay.  -"iO 

6  The  Valley  of  Fear.    Conian  Doyle  29 

Non-Flotlon. 

1.  Witb  the  Allies.     Davis. 

2.  Fighting  in    Flanders.     Powell. 

3.  Pan   Germanism.     Usher. 

Juvenile. 

1.  Peter  Rabbit.    Beatrice  Potter, 

2.  Children's  History  of  the  War.    Pavrott. 
3.,    Animal  Heroes. 

United  States  Best  Sellers 

1.  The  Live  Star   Ranger.     Zane  Grey. 

2.  The   Eyes   of   the   World.     Harold    Bell 
Wright. 

3.  Poilyanna.     Eleanor  H.   Porter. 
4     The  Turmoil.     Booth  Tarklngton. 
5.     Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo.    E,  P.  Oppen- 

heim. 
G.     The    Ragged    Messenger.      W.    B.    Max- 
well. 


Lord  Kitchener,  according  to  a  story 
told  by  Harold  Begbie,  was  told  one  day 
(before  the  war)  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
that  recruiting  in  Wales  would  be  far 
quicker  if  the  men  could  serve  under  a 
Welsh  general.  "But  where  is  your  Welsh 
general?"  demanded  Kitchener.  "We  had 
better  discuss  that  with  Colonel  Owen 
Thomas,  who  has  come  with  me  and  is 
now  in  your  waiting-room."  Kitchener 
gave  orders  to  have  the  visitor  admitted. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  him  he  said,  "You  were 
in  South  Africa?"  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  the 
Colonel.  "Well,  you're  now  Brigadier- 
General  commanding  the  Welsh  army; 
you'd  better  go  and  get  to  work  at  once." 
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The  Business  Outlook 

Money  Piling  Up  in  the  Banks  Will  Not  Long    Remain  Idle 
By  JOHN  APPLETON,  Editor  of  The  Financial  Post 


i 


EDITOR'S  NOTE. — Diminishing  decreases  in  bank  clearings, 
railway  returns  and  the  increase  in  commercial  loans  are  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Appleton  as  indications  that  improvement  in  busi- 
ness is  becoming  more  apparent.  Mr.  Appleton  also  regards  as  a 
good  business  omen  the  fact  of  savings  of  the  Canadian  people 
being  larger  than  at  any  time  in  the  nation's  history  a  fact  not 
generally  appreciated  by  Canadians  as  it  should  be.  The  cause 
of  this  accumulation  of  savings  is  the  rigorous  economy  being 
practised,  luhich  will  give  place  to  more  active  buying  and  busi- 
ness when  it  is  realized  that  idle  money  does  not  bring  in  income. 


A  MONTH  ago  we  stated  that,  given 
a  normal  crop,  business  conditions 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  current 
year  would  improve  very  materially.  Since 
writing  the  foregoing  circumstances  have 
developed  which  tend  to  confirm  our 
opinion.  Bank  clearings,  for  instance, 
have  remained  steadier— that  is  to  say 
the  rate  of  decrease  has  declined.  The 
the  same  applies  to  railroad  earnings. 
For  instance  in  November,  1914,  the  gross 
earnings  of  all  the  lines  decreased  32  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  year  previous.  In  March 
the  decrease  is  approximately  10  per  cent. 
Making  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
March,  1914,  was  a  poor  month  in  com- 
parison with  March,  1913,  the  month's 
record  in  1915,  to  say  that  least  indicates 
some  check  to  the  continued  decline. 

Another  excellent  indication  is  that 
failures,  although  still  more  numerous 
than  in  previous  years,  are  not  of  such 
extent  as  to  warrant  legitimate  cause  for 
alarm.  We  have  in  this  connection  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  credit  system  of  the  en- 
tire world  received  the  severest  jolt  ever 
dealt  it.  Further,  this  shock  came  at  a 
time  when  an  inevitable  depression  of 
business  was  approximating  an  acute 
stage.  Since  the  middle  of  1913,  the  well- 
managed  business  houses  in  Canada  com- 
menced taking  in  sail  and  putting  their 
craft  in  condition  to  weather  a  storm. 
Our  bankers,  at  that  time,  advised  econo- 
my and  told  us  that  the  boom  would  soon 
explode.  Possibly  the  busi- 
A  Good  ness    of    dealing    in    real 

Basis  For  estate  and  the  inflation — 

Better  the  very  real  inflation — in 

Business.  connection    therewith   was 

made  the  goat  for  Can- 
ada's indiscretion  from  a  business  stand- 
point. There  was  other  inflation,  however, 
but  it  is  being  righted.  The  country 
started  to  economize  in  1913  and  the  in- 
dustrial pace  slackened  accordingly;  with 
the  result  that  our  house  was  partially  set 
in  order  when  the  worst  came.  Possibly 
that  accounts  for  our  business  mortality 
statistics  not  constituting  such  undesir- 
able reading  as  might  under  the  circum- 
stances be  looked  for.  Their  character 
was  dealt  with  in  a  previous  article  and 
we  need  not  go  into  the  same  subject  again 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  the  year 
proceeds  a  better  condition  on  the  part  of 
business  people  is  being  found  than  was 
generally  anticipated.  In  a  letter  from  a 
Western  jobber  the  writer  was  informed 


that  for  a  considerable  period  they  were  i 
receiving  cash  in   the  aggregate  repre- 
senting a   sum  vastly  greater   than   the  ! 
value  of  the  goods  being  shipped  out.   In 
March,  however,  the  tables  vere  turned 
somewhat  but  not  to  a  very  marked  ex-  | 
tent.    The  jobber  in   question   was  in   a 
much  happier  mood  as  the  result  of  his 
shipping  out  goods  representing  a  value 
much  greater  than  the  volume  of  cash 
coming  in. 

Collections  in  respect  of  school  deben- 
tures,  debentures   of  municipalities   and 
towns  and  villages,  are  coming  in  at  the 
present  time  better  than  in 
Signs  of  the    corresponding    period 

Better  a  year  ago.  One  bond  house 

Payments.  informed  the  writer  that  a 
customer  of  theirs  com- 
plained that  a  certain  British  Columbia 
town  had  refused  to  pay  or  had  been  un- 
able to  pay,  a  coupon.  Naturally  the  bond 
house,  anxious  to  satisfy  its  customers 
and  also  to  protect  the  credit  of  the  town 
in  question,  wired  for  information  as  to 
the  exact  position  of  affairs.  An  indig- 
nant reply  came  back  to  the  effect  that 
every  coupon  had  been  paid  as  presented 
and  the  officers  of  the  town  in  question  de- 
manded an  apology  from  the  bond  house. 
Apparently,  therefore,  the  country  is  not 
in  such  a  hard-up  condition  as  so  many 
business  men  have  been  led  to  believe  as 
the  result  of  some  interruption  to  the  nor- 
mal course  of  things.  We  have  given  in- 
stances as  indicating  that,  in  our  opinion, 
a  substantial  improvement  is  on  its  way. 
If,  in  the  course  of  this  desirable  change, 
we  have  a  good  crop  there  should  be  a 
marked  change,  as  previously  indicated, 
in  the  closing  months  of  the  year. 
As  we  have  already  stated,  our  belief  that 
such  will  be  the  case  has  been  confirmed 
by  events  in  March  and  the  first  few  days 
of  April. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  have 
issued  a  statement  showing  that  in  the 
Western  provinces  there  never  is  an  abso- 
lute crop  failure.  All  we 
Not  a  Crop  want  is  a  normal  crop.  The 
Failure  In  number  of  partial  crop 
Thirty  Years,  failures  in  the  West  is  a 
small  one.  Quite  frequent- 
ly we  have  used  the  term,  "Partial  crop 
failure,"  as  applied  to  conditions  in  1914. 
We  have  not,  however,  ever  used  the  term 
"Failure."  It  will  be  of  interest,  there- 
fore, to  use  the  statement  made  by  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  as  to  what  is 
a  rormal  crop.    If  the  land  this  year  is 


"O-four-Eight" 

In  55  years  the  original  Esterbrook 
Falcon  No.  048  has  grov^fn  to  be 
the  molt  used  of  all  pens.  During  that 
time  so  many  others  have  been  exploited 
under  the  name  "  Falcon  "  that  to  get  the 
real  Falcon  value  it  is  now  necessary  (or 
users  to  remember  the  original  number  048 
(o-four-eight). 

Any  dealer  aoywhere  will  know  just  what  you 
want,  if  instead  o(  )U8t  "Falcon"  you  say 
"  Estelbrook  No.  048  Falcon." 
Send  1  Oc  for  uieful  metal  box  containing  the 
twelve  most  popular  Esterbrook  styles,  including 
this  No.  048  Falcon. 

ESTERBROOK  PEN  MFG.  CO. 
16-70  Cooper  Street 
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Triple  Benefit 
Policies 

Protection  Under  a 
jriutct,iiuii   MUTUAL 

Endowment  Policy  the 
Company  undertakes  to 
pay  the  amount  stipulated 
in  the  contract  instantly 
upon  receiving  proof  of  the 
policyholder's  death. 

SaviUPS  should  the  assured 
"  survive  a  specified 
number  of  years,  the  MUTUAL 
will  pay  the  amount  of  the  policy 
to  the  poUcyhoIder  himself.  It 
is  like  withdrawing  savings. 

Investment  ",?  ^^i"- 

_^_^__^__^_  pating  policy 
the  MUTUAL  will,  if  desired, 
accumulate  the  dividends  for  the 
assured.  In  this  way  our  policy- 
holders have  withdrawn  sums 
equal  to  their  premiums  with  3  to 
4|  per  cent,  compound  interest. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY 
OF   CANADA 

WATERLOO,  ONTARIO 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  BOY  and  need 
more  spending  money,  besides 
such  premiums  as  sweater  coats, 
roller  skates,  bicycles,  rifles,  etc.,  let 
us  tell  you  how  to  get  them. 

Circulation  Department 

MacLean   Publishing    Co.,  Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue.       Toronto,  Canada 
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The  Books  You  Want 

to  Read  and  to 

Keep  at 


50c 


Ask  any  bookseller  to  let  you 
look  over  his  selection  of 

BRIGGS' 

REPRINTS 

He  has,  or  misses  a  big  oppor- 
tunity if  he  hasn't,  in  stock  a 
good  selection  of 

Standard  Novel  Size 
Cloth  Bound  Books 

by  the  following  and  dozens  of 
other  authors: 

Ralph  Connor 
Marie  Corelli 
G.  A.  Birmingham 
Arnold  Bennett 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
Nellie  McClung 
Robert  W.  Service 
Marian  Keith 
Hall  Caine 
S.  R.  Crochett 

One  of  the  latest  is  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett's  "T.  Tembarom,"  which  had 
the  largest  sale  in  Canada  at  $1.25  of  any 
recent  novel.  You  can  now  get  practically 
the  same  books,  illustrations  and  all,  in 
the  Reprints  at  50c. 

You  can  buy  Scott,  Dante,  Charles 
Reade,  Dickens,  Dumas  and  a  host  of 
others  in  the  same  series. 

ASK  ABOUT  IT 

WILLIAM  BRIGGS 

Publisher 

TORONTO 


!  blessed  with  one  we  do  not  think  that  it 
requires  prophetic  vision  to  see  ahead  of 
us  a  decided  improvement  in  business. 
The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  state- 
ment is  that  it  leaves  out  of  its  calcula- 
tions the  year  1914.  That  crop  would  have 
ranked  as  one  of  the  partial  failures  of 
the  West  had  it  not  been  for  the  war  en- 
hancing prices  and  giving  to  the  pro- 
ducers as  high  a  monetary  yield  as  in  any 
previous  year,  or  practically  so.  This  is 
what  the  association  in  question  says : 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  tlie  woird 
"failure"  lias  been  Inaccurately  used  to  de- 
scribe oair  Wesitern  crops.  There  has  never 
been  anything  approaching  failure.,  The  near- 
est thing  to  that  calamity  in  all  our  Western 
wheit  and  oat  growing  was  half  an  average 
crop  of  wheat  and  oats  In  Manitoba  an<l  Sas- 
katchewan in  1900.  We  liave  never  even  soif- 
fered  a  loss  of  half  an  average  crop  of  both 
wiheat  and  oats  in  all  three  provinces  of  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  and  .Mberta  in  any  one 
year  of  their  grain-growing  history.  Our 
worst  results  have  been :  wheat  crop  below 
the  average  in  all  three  provinces,  1901,  1907, 
190S  and  1910;  wheat  below  In  Manitolxi  and 
Saskatchewan,  1898  and  1900;  wheat  below  in 
Manitoba  an<I  Alberta,  1903  and  1909;  wheat 
half  ifiverage  crop  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan, 
1900;  oats  below  in  all  three  provinces,  1900, 
190T  and  1910;  oats  below  in  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan,  1898:  oats  below  In  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  1902,  1903  and  1904;  oats  half 
average  crop  in  Manitoba,  1899,  1900,  Saskat- 
chewan, 190O. 

What  Is  meant  by  an  average  crop  Is  illus- 
trated' by  the  following  ta^ble  based  on  the 
statistics  covering  wheat  and  oat  growing  in 
the  three  provinces  from  the  beginning: 


WHEAT. 

High 

Low 

Average 

Manitoba    (30  yearsi)               28 

8 

18 

Sas'katchewan    (16   years)     25 

9 

18 

Alberta   (It!  years)                  23 

10 

19 

OATS. 

High 

Low 

Average 

Manitoba   (30  years)               48 

15 

36 

Saskatchewan    (16   years)     47 

16 

34 

Alberta   (16  years)                   44 

24 

36 

The  only  approach  to  a  crop  disaster  in 
an  experience  of  thirty  years  was  in  1900 
when  the  average  yield  of  wheat  in  Mani- 
toba was  eight  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  can 
be,  therefore,  safely  assumed  that  the 
chance  of  a  poor  crop  is  one  in  thirty.  The 
odds  are  very  much  in  favor  of  a  normal 
crop  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  bank- 
ers themselves,  at  the  present  time  in  a 
most  cautious  mood,  would  be  willing  to 
take  some  risk  with  respects  to  an  aver- 
age crop  during  the  present  year. 

In  previous  articles  we  have  referred  to 
the  fact  that  money  was  accumulating  and 
that  the  wave  of  economy  in  Canada  as 
in  other  countries  was  ex- 
Accumulating  pressing  itself  in  accumu- 
Savings  of  lated  savings.  It  does  not 
The  Public.  seem  to  be  realized  in  Can- 
,  ada  that  at  the  present 
time  savings  of  the  people  are  at  a  point 
higher  than  at  any  time  in  the  country's 
history.  The  actual  high  mark  was 
touched  in  July  just  previous  to  the 
declaration  of  war.  In  the  following 
months  there  was  a  slight  decline  but 
since  then  the  amount  has  steadily  in- 
creased until  at  the  end  of  February  the 
returns  of  our  chartered  banks  show  that 
it  was  again  at  a  record  point.  In  July, 
1914,  the  savings  amounted  to  $671,214,- 
125  and  at  the  end  of  February  they  stood 
at  ?671,088,613.  These  sums,  bear  in  mind, 
are  not  made  up  of  large  remittances 
sent  to  Canada  for  investment.  A  few 
years  ago  when  real  estate  was  active  and 


when  new  companies  were  being  floated, 
a  steady  stream  of  capital  came  from 
abroad.  Belgium,  Britain,  United  States, 
France,  Germany  and  other  countries  sent 
money  for  investment  in  the  Dominion. 
Money  when  it  comes  into  the  country  is 
not  always  invested  immediately.  It  lies 
in  the  savings  banks  until  such  times  as 
it  can  be  placed  to  advantage.  Meanwhile, 
the  aggregate  of  such  amounts  is  con- 
siderable and  swells  the  savings  deposit 
returns  as  made  by  our  chartered  banks. 
It  cannot  be  said  now,  however,  that  such 
funds  are  being  sent  to  Canada.  There- 
fore if  Canadian  savings  are  at  a  higher 
point  it  is  because  of  the  economy  being 
practised  by  Canadians  themselves  and 
because  they  can  save  and  economize  when 
necessity  arises.  In  respect  of  savings  the 
experience  of  Canada  does 
Why  Bank  not  differ  materially  from 
Deposits  that  of  the  United  States. 

Are  High.  We  refer  to  this  fact  be- 
cause Canadian  business 
conditions  fluctuate  up  or  down  very  much 
in  sympathy  with  conditions  below  the 
line.  Canada  commenced  to  economize,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  previous  to  1914, 
but  in  the  United  States  that  movement 
did  not  take  eflfect  until  later.  An  eminent 
banking  house,  writing  under  date  of 
April  3rd,  1915,  says  that  in  the  United 
States,  1914  was  a  year  of  economy  on  the 
part  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people.  The 
hard  times  in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
following  other  years  of  depression  in 
business,  caused  considerable  individual 
retrenchment  but  it  was  not  widespread 
and  universal  then.  It  required  the  out- 
break of  war  to  bring  about  the  latter 
state  of  things.  At  once  people  began 
really  to  save  money — not  only  people  of 
moderate  means,  but  the  rich  and  the  very 
rich  immediately  started  on  a  career  of 
rigorous  scrutiny  of  every  expenditure 
and  the  cutting  off  of  expense  in  every 
direction.  The  moment  it  became  the 
fashion  to  stint  outlay  it  was  easy  to  fall 
in  line.  Everybody  did  it  because  every- 
body's neighbors  and  associates  were  set- 
ting the  example.  The  result  of  this  coun- 
trywide movement  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  in  Canada,  has  been  the  ac- 
cumulation of  vast  sums  in  the  aggregate 
as  shown  by  savings  bank  deposits  all  over 
the  two  countries.  No  doubt  in  Canada 
there  are  many  who  will  discover  that 
they  can  live  just  as  well  and  happily  by 
spending  less.  The  effect  of  this  will,  of 
course,  not  be  enduring.  It  takes  a  spend- 
ing nation  some  generations  to  change  its 
habits.  It  may  be  the  fashion  at  present 
to  economize,  but  just  as  soon  as  Can- 
adians have  the  money  and  see  that  they 
can  get  more  they  will  spend  as  freely  as 
ever  they  did.  At  the  moment  they  are  sav- 
ing because  they  do  not  see  clearly  just 
how  they  are  going  to  repair  their  income, 
When  profits  from  real  estate  and  from 
business  on  a  larger  scale  were  coming  in 
they  spent  freely.  This  income,  however, 
has  declined  and  they  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  put  all  they  can  aside  for  con- 
tingencies. This  year,  therefore,  Can- 
adians will  spend  a  holiday  that  will  cost 
very  much  less  than  it  did  in  previous 
years. 

In  regard  to  expenditures  it  is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  United  States  the  peo- 
ple will  save  $250,000,000  a  year  and  up- 
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Between 

Sunset     and 

Sunrue 


You  leave  in  Uie 
cool    of    the    even-  ^     »      »    i,        j  H7.    . 

iiig— you  arrive  before  the  heat  of  the  day.  What 
better  means  of  travel  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  than 
a  niBht  journey  by  boat,  a  delightful  evening  on  the 
water,  a  refreshing  night's  sleep,  and  a  fascinating 
view    of    sunset   and    sunrise? 

The  Two  Giants  of  the  Great  Lakes 

City  of  Detroit  III  and  City  of  Cleveland  III,  make 
tile  trip  across  Lalte  Brie  early  cveiT  evenmg  and 
arrive  at  their  destination  early  the  next  mommg. 
Thi-se  two  "floating  palaces"  are  eauipped  with  every 
modem  convenience— beautiful  cool  parlors,  music, 
teleuhonea  in  every  stateroom,  washed  air  ventdatmg 
systems,  splendid  dining  service,  perfect  attendance— 
every  comfort  of  a   first-class  hotel. 

"Take  a  D.&C.  Boat  when  you  go  afloat" 

Daily  Si-iTicc  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland  and  Detroit 
■ind  Biilfalo-  four  trips  weekly  from  Toledo  and  Detroit 
to  Mackinac  Island  and  way  ports;  special  steamer 
(Heveland  to  Mackinac  Island,  two  tnps  weekly,  no  stops 
in  route  except  Detroit  and  Alpena;  special  day  tnps 
between  Detroit  and  Cleveland  during  July  and  August 
—daily   service   between    Toledo   and    Fut-in-Bay. 

Railroad  Tickets  Accepted  for  Transpor- 

4  *•«—»"  D.  &  C.  bine  Steamers  between  Detroit  and 
iaiI0n|i„ffalo  or  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  either  direc- 
tion. Information  on  rat«s  and  time  tables  upon  request. 
I''oi  illustrated  pamphlet  and  Great  Lakes  map,  send 
two-cent    stamp    to    L.     G.     Lewis.     General    Passenger 

^"DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

41  Wayne  Street,  Detroit,  .Mich. 

PHILIP    H.    McMillan,    President. 

A.   A.   SCHANTZ,   Vice-Pres.   &  Gen.   Mgr. 

All  D.  &  C.  Steamers  arrive  and  depart  from 

Tliird   Ave    Wharf,    Detroit. 


New  Mlustrated  Book 

Write  at  once  for  your  free 
copy  of  this  intensely  interest- 
ing illustrated  book 
Bhowinpr  how  disease  is  successfully  eradi- 
cated through  advanced  Druglesa  Healing. 

^^Ll|l^^\      Our  direct,  practi- 
wrllflW"  cal.  profusely  illus- 
DISA^^^ri^^  trated    course 
■     Im**  W  I  I W  surely    and 
quickly  prepares  you  at  home,  during 
spare    time,  to    enter   this   amazingly 
profitable  profession.     Everything  so 
clear  and  easy  that  if  you  can  read  and 
write,  you  can  readily  master  it— splendid 

openings.      Easy,    pleasant    and  surprisingly    dlOU     ^     O^if 
lucrative.      Chiropractors    make    as    high   as    ^•Aw     &     l^ajf 

Free  Charts  and  Lessons 

For  a  short  time  only  we  offer  five  complete  lesson  sectiona  of 
the  Course  and  Sl-'j  set  of  S  charts,  absolutely  free.  This  offer  strict- 
ly limiteil.  .Send  your  name  and  adilress  today  for  valuable  free  il- 
lustrated l>ook  on  drugless  healinj^  and  full  iiarticulars. 

American  University,  Dept.  338  162  N.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 


wards  on  tourist  expenses  abroad.  On 
this  point  New  York  bankers  disagree 
somewhat.  We  have  found  two  of 
them  who  set  down  $250,000,000  as  the 

approximate  figure.  Of 
Holidaying  course  this  year  the  ex- 
on  More  penditure  on  this  account 

Economical  will  be  cut  down  materially, 
dasis.  inasmuch  as  the  American 

tourists  will  have  to  find  a 
place  on  the  continent  for  their  vacation. 
Canada  will  no  doubt  get  some  of  this 
business.  In  the  mountains  and  around 
Canada's  lakes  American  tourists  will,  no 
doubt,  spend  some  time  during  the  present 
summer  and  business  opportunities  will, 
no  doubt,  develop  in  consequence.  While 
this  aspect  of  the  matter  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  its  greatest  significance  lies 
in  the  power  of  people  to  save  in  case  of 
emergency.  When,  however,  the  crop 
moves  the  people  of  Canada  will  immedi- 
ately resort  to  replenishing  their  bare 
shelves  and  their  wardrobes.  In  a  coun- 
try where  the  land  responds  so  readily  and 
so  abundantly  to  the  intelligent  digger  for 
wealth,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  pro- 
longed or  rigorous  economy. 

One  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by 
those  who  have  to  scan  the  business  hori- 
zon and  it  is  that  money  in  the  savings 

banks  is  not  bringing  the 
Savings  owner    a    very    large    re- 

Mv-Df  Be  turn,  now  being  sought  for 

Employed.         We    have    to    hand    two 

rather  striking  instances 
of  this  fact.  In  Winnipeg  there  are  some 
very  central  locations  at  present  covered 
by  buildings  that  are  unrentable.  The 
owners  of  the  land  in  order  to  meet  taxes 
and  other  charges  are  compelled  to  put  up 
better  buildings  in  order  to  get  tenants. 
To  do  so  they  have  to  borrow  at  current 
rates,  high  in  comparison  with  those  of  a 
few  months  ago.  For  instance  a  building 
at  the  corner  of  Portage  avenue  and  Main 
streets,  Winnipeg,  carries  a  first  mort- 
gage of  approximately  5  per  cent.  A 
building  on  an  adjoining  lot  to  be  erected 
will  pay  interest  on  its  first  mortgage  at 
the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  and  better.  The 
Great  West  Life  have  recently  made  ar- 
rangements to  loan  no  less  than  $225,000 
on  one  building  and  the  Mutual  Life 
$300,000  on  another,  the  rate  of  which  will 
be  approximately  as  quoted.  Two  years 
ago  the  money  could  have  been  obtained 
for  the  same  type  of  building  on  a  basis  of 
5  per  cent.  The  necessity  of  getting 
revenue  from  such  valuable  land  led  to 
the  erection  of  these  buildings,  even 
though  on  the  first  mortgage  money  7  per 
cent,  had  to  be  paid,  the  loans  are  good 
ones  in  our  estimation  and  the  buildings 
to  be  erected  will  no  doubt  earn  their 
money  because  they  will  be  very  centrally 
located.  If  this  money  remained  in  the  sav- 
ings bank  it  would  be  earning  three  per 
cent.  What  such  companies  as  we  have 
named  are  doing  at  the  present  time  will 
soon  be  done  by  lenders  on  a  smaller  scale. 
No  matter  how  economical  a  man  may  be 
he  will  not  long  rest  satisfied  with  a  3  per 
cent,  return  upon  his  money  especially 
when  so  many  absolutely  secure  invest- 
ments can  be  found  to  yield  5  per  cent,  or 
better.  The  companies  in  question  would 
not  venture  a  cent  of  their  money  unless 
they  were  convinced  that  the  security  was 


Feel  the  Tingle  and  "Snap" 

to  your  entire  body  after  a 


MADE  IN  CANADA. 

There's  nothing  equal  to  it.  If  you 
take  it  in  the  morning  you're  gin- 
gered up  for  the  whole  day.  Take 
it  when  you  get  home  at  night  and 
you're  a  new  man. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  a 
shower  and  a  tub  bath.  A  shower 
is  a  genuine  pleasure— a  tub  bath  is 
a  genuine  necessity,  but  it  comes 
close  to  being  a  genuine  nuisance. 
A  shower  rests  and  soothes,  braces 
and  refreshes,  brings  health,  com- 
fort and  vigor. 

Have  one  in  your  own  home  where  you  and 
all  the  family  can  enjoy  it  whenever  you  please. 

You  can  put  up  the  "  Niagara  "  shower  in  less 
than  half-hour  without  any  help  from  the 
plumber.  Simply  screw  it  to  the  wail  and 
there  you  are. 

The  curtain  absolutely  prevents  any  splash  or 
injury  to  walls  or  floor. 

Complete,  shower-head,  pipe,  dip*,  ring  (nickel- 
plated),  splaah  curtain  and  rubber  tube,  $15.00, 
delivered. 

Write  tor  bookiot  on  tho  boneflta 
of  Bathing  to  Dept.  M. 

Kinzinger,  Bruce  &  Co.,  Ltd. , 

Niagara  Falls,     -     Ontario 
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Silver  Gloss 

LAUNDRY    STARCH 

means  perfect  starching,  whether 
used  for  sheer  Laces,  dainty  Dim- 
ities, delicate  Fabrics,  Lace  Cur- 
tains or  Table  Linens. 


"Silver 

Gloss" 

has  been  the  favorite 
in  the  home  for  more 
than  50  years. 

AT  GROCERS 
The  Canada  Starch  Co. 

Limited 


Throw  Away  Elastic 


And  Use  the 

New  Idea 

HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

25c.  Per  Pair 


J.  E.  Beauchamp  &  Co, 

P.O.  Box  242,  Montreal 
AGENTS  WANTED 


The  SANITARY  "O.K."  ERASER 


THE 

SANITARY 
OK  ERASER 


iiicluiles   an   Adjustable  Metal 
Holder. 

Two  Rubbers  are  made, 
best  quality ;  one  Typewriter 
and  Ink,  one  for  Pencil.  These 
Rubbers  last  6  mo.  to  a  year, 
the  Holder  a  lifetime.  By 
slight  pressure,  clean  rubber 
is  fed  down  until  used ;  Its 
narrow  edge  allows'  a  letter 
iir  line  to  be  erased  without 
injuring  another.  Price  10c. 
Xew  Rubbers  5c  ea«h. 

ALL    STATIONERS. 
Everybody    sihould    have    this 
Xew  Eraser.  By  mail  2e  extra. 
l'.i  oklets  free. 
BROWN  BROS.,  limited.  Toronto 

Sole  Agents  for  Dominion   of  Canada 

THE    O.K.    MFG.   COMPANY,     -      SYRACUSE,   NEW  YORK 

Ualcers  of  the   well-known    Washburne  "O.  K."   Paper   Fasteners 


absolutely  good.  Accumulation  of  savings 
therefore  is  in  our  opinion,  an  indication 
that  more  business  will  follow.  Money 
will  not  long  remain  idle. 

Our  Canadian  factories  as  a  whole  are 
not    obtaining    orders    on    a    scale    com- 
parable with   that  at  the  corresponding 
period     of     a     year     ago. 
The  We  are,   of  course,   refer- 

Industrial  ring  to  ordinary  business 

Situation.  and  not  to  business  arising 

out  of  the  war.  Many  of 
our  foundries  and  machine  shops  are  very 
busy,  in  fact  working  overtime,  either 
making  shells  or  making  the  machinery 
required  in  the  manufacture  of  shells. 
There  is  also  some  activity  in  manufactur- 
ing other  articles  required  for  the  allies 
on  the  field.  These  orders  may  help  to  tide 
over  the  summer  admirably  until  the  new 
crop  is  ready  for  market.  By  that  time 
we  fully  anticipate  that  our  factories  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  so  great  a 
lack  of  business.  Buying,  however,  will 
be  on  a  very  cautious  basis  in  any  case. 
Not  until  the  war  is  over  and  until  the 
people  of  the  world  feel  that  an  era  of 
peace  has  set  in  will  there  be  any  buying 
other  than  from  hand  to  mouth.  But  even 
this,  to  meet  the  ordinary  necessities  of 
the  people,  will  improve  very  shortly. 
Periods  of  economy  pile  up  savings  but 
they  also  pile  up  wants.  On  our  reserve 
of  clothing,  house  accommodation  and 
many  other  things  we  can  exist  comfort- 
ably for  a  limited  period.  But  wear  and 
tear  of  an  active  population  is  incessant 
and  must  be  repaired  and  our  industrial 
system  is  the  great  repairing  and  replac- 
ing machine,  the  need  for  which  is  ever 
present.  The  whole  nation  has  drawn 
very  heavily  upon  its  reserves,  which  will 
have  to  be  replaced.  That  the  people  are 
not  exhausted  financially  but  can  set  aside 
for  a  rainy  day,  as  instanced  by  the 
amount  in  the  savings  banks,  and  that 
they  are  able  to  produce  and  add  to  those 
savings  will  be  evidenced  very  shortly  by 
the  new  crop,  are  factors  that  should  give 
rise  to  more  optimism  than  at  present 
exists. 

Last  month,  that  is  in  March,  there  was 
some  expansion  in  commercial  loans.   This 
is   an    excellent   sign.     In    February   the 
gradual      contraction      of 
Banks  commercial  loans  made  by 

Lending  our    banks    was    arrested 

More  Money,  and  that  movement  con- 
tinued during  March.  It 
shows  that  business  is  returning  to  a  con- 
dition more  normal.  Usually  in  March 
and  April  there  is  a  steady  expansion  of 
commercial  loans,  and  of  circulation.  That 
the  same  movement  is  in  evidence  again 
this  year  may  be  taken  as  a  good  indica- 
tion. Moreover,  our  exports  are  con- 
tinuing to  be  well  maintained  and  our  im- 
ports to  be  very  much  less  than  in  previous 
years.  With  this  rectification  of  our  trade 
balance  our  credit  abroad  should  improve. 
That  it  has  not  suffered  materially  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  agents  of  the 
United  States  banks  are  continually 
scouring  Canada  for  opportunities  to 
place  their  money.  It  is  true  that  they 
only  desire  to  place  it  for  a  short  time  but 
even  so  it  should  be  remembered  that 
hitherto  they  were  not  seeking  to  accom- 
modate Canadian  business  men  or  Can- 


The  Outlook 
as  Seen 
From  the 
Prairies. 


adian  development  to  that  extent.  On  the 
whole  the  horizon  is  clearing  very  ma- 
terially and  despite  the  war  Canadian 
business  men  have  no  cause  to  be  pessi- 
mistic at  the  present  juncture. 

A  view  of  the  outlook  on  the  prairies  is 
furnished  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Sas- 
katoon. That  body  has  always  been  very 
active  and  enterprising.  In 
fact  it  is  the  parent  of  the 
city  and  though  there  may 
be  in  the  child  some  quali- 
ties over  which  its  parents 
do  not  enthuse,  neverthe- 
less this  has  to  be  admitted — it  is  a  repre- 
sentative city  of  the  great  wheat-growing 
areas  from  which  much  is  expected  to 
restore  business  to  normal.  This  is  the 
view  taken  by  the  men  of  Saskatoon: 

Wholcs.Tiers  and  retailers  alike  report  :i 
perceptible  brightening  of  the  business  situa- 
tion during  the  past  month.  Winter  is  over. 
People  are  speculating  as  to  what  day  in  the 
near  future  the  lee  will  break  up  and  again 
release  the  waters  of  the  South  Saskatchewan 
to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  summer 
way.  Farmers  In  some  sections  of  the  district 
predict  that  their  teams  will  be  on  the  land 
In  about  eight  to  ten  days.  The  whole  coun- 
try stands  upon  the  thresliold  of  the  seasioa's 
activities.  Hopes  are  as  high  as  grain  prices. 
Even  the  most  coniservative  authorities  admit 
that  the  land  is  ui  excellent  shape — in  fact, 
that  it  could  not  well  be  in  better.  With 
normal,  or  even  barely  normal  conditions  dur- 
ing the  growing  time,  the  crop  will  be  good. 
The  farmer,  too,  feels  that  in  o  few  weeks, 
his  crops  will  be  seeded,  and  the  first  stage 
aeoompliished  toward  the  goal  of  another  har- 
vest. This  harvest,  he  hopes,  will  yield  him 
fuller  financial  elbow-room  than  he  has  yet 
known.  For  the  past  two  years  or  so,  he 
has  exercised  the  most  commendable  thrift 
in  a  successful  effort  to  wipe  out  or  materially 
reduce  his  obligations— the  obligations  which 
poor  men  must  incur  at  the  outset  in  the 
development  of  a  new  country  from  the  raw. 
To  wipe  out  his  debt  and  get  upon  even  keel 
has  been  his  earnest  aim.  New  things  were 
badly  needed  in  the  home  and  around  the 
yard ;  but  he  made  the  old  things  do.  He 
bought  nothing  that  could  possibly  be  done 
without,  even  though  the  lack  frequently  in- 
volved inconvenience  .ind  much  self-denial.  It 
w-.-is  all  well  worth  while.  The  old  things 
will  be  made  to  hang  together  somehow, 
until  the  crop  money  comes  along  next  fall — 
and,  then,  he  will  buy  lots  of  new  one»— for 
cash.,  A  good  crop  at  good  prices  will  awaken 
the  wonted  smile  on  the  face  of  every  business 
man  in  the  country.  This,  everyone  realizes 
in  the  keenest  way.  The  land  is  in  splendid 
shape;  and  the  increased  acreage  under  crop 
will  be  about  20  per  cent,  over  last  year. 
There  are  reasons  for  the  present  perceptible 
business    brightening. 


When  Jupiter  has  Belts 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Lau  that  the 
reason  Jupiter  has  belts  instead  of  zones 
of  spots  is  to  be  found  in  its  rapid  rota- 
tion. The  material  forced  upward  from 
the  lower  strata  of  the  planet,  bringing 
with  it  a  smaller  linear  velocity  than  that 
of  the  surface,  streams  eastward  and  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  elongated 
streaks.  If  the  centres  of  eruption  are 
sufficiently  numerous,  belts  are  formed; 
and  it  is  suggested  that,  were  the  sun's 
rotation  much  more  rapid  than  it  is,  the 
solar  surface  at  spot  maximum  would  also 
present  dark  streaks  or  belts.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  theory  of  belt  formation  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  great  revival 
of  Jupiter's  north  equatorial  belt  in  1912- 
191.3  began  with  the  outbreak  of  a  few 
isolated  dark  spots,  which  quickly  spread 
out  around  the  planet. 
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The  Last  Wild  Tribe 
of  California 

By  Professor  T.  T.  Watemnan  in  Popular 
Science  Monthly. 

IN  the  fall  of  1908  some  attention  was 
aroused  in  the  press  by  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  hunters  had  encountered  in 
the  state  of  California  a  tribe  of  Indians 
who  were  still  in  the  stone  age.  The  idea 
of  a  "wild"  tribe  in  a  thickly  settled  region 
like  California  was  so  novel  that  it  served 
to  awaken  a  very  wide  interest.  The 
Indians  themselves,  however,  had  mean- 
while vanished.  Some  three  years  later 
an  individual  who  had  all  the  appearance 
of  belonging  to  this  group  was  appre- 
hended in  northern  California.  He  was 
put  in  jail,  and  a  few  days  later  turned 
over  to  the  university.  Since  then  he  has 
been  received  everywhere  as  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  his  tribe.  The  whole  series  of  in- 
cidents deserves  some  explanation.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  said  at  the  outset  that  the 
story  as  given  in  the  papers  of  that  period 
is  quite  true.  The  individual  captured  in 
1911  was  a  surviving  member  of  a  stone- 
age  tribe.  He  is  still  alive  and  well  at  the 
university;  and  he  has  g:iven  from  time 
to  time  extremely  interesting  accounts  of 
the  history  of  his  people. 

In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  there  lived  a  nation  of 
Indians  who  were  early  driven  into  a 
vigorous  hostility  to  the  whites.  They  had 
already,  from  their  friction  with  other 
tribes,  developed  some  adeptness  in  raid- 
ing and  thieving,  and  in  a  sort  of  guerilla 
warfare.  Their  northern  branch,  the  so- 
called  Nozi,  after  a  time  capitulated,  and 
became  hangers-on  of  civilization.  The 
southern  branch  of  the  stock,  called  them- 
selves simply  Yahi,  or  "people,"  and  in- 
habiting a  stretch  of  country  immediately 
east  of  the  Sacramento,  kept  the  whites  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty  for  a  considerably 
longer  time.  There  is  one  relatively  small 
region  in  particular  which  came  to  be 
specially  identified  with  this  small  group 
of  Indians. 

The  elevation  of  the  region  frequented 
by  hostile  Indians  is  not  great  (it  all  lies 
below  the  level  of  the  pine  forest)  but  the 
streams  have  cut  in  the  lava  a  large  num- 
ber of  rough  canons  and  gullies.  Near  as 
it  is  to  the  level  valley,  the  country  is  ex- 
tremely rugged.  Cliffs,  crags,  and  sudden 
promontories  are  frequent,  and  there  are 
great  numbers  of  caves.  While  the  settle- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  valley  has 
gone  forward  very  rapidly,  this  region  in 
the  foothills  has  remained  almost  un- 
touched. To-day  this  "lava"  country  is 
the  resort  of  animals  (and  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  plants)  which  are  becoming  ex- 
tinct elsewhere.  In  this  small  region  in 
north  central  California  the  Yahi  made  a 
determined  stand  against  civilization. 

In  the  course  of  their  life  in  these 
canons  th,ey  developed  an  intense  hatred 
and  fear  of  the  whites.  They  came  to  be 
hunted  very  much  like  wild  animals. 
Accordingly  they  developed  peculiar 
habits  of  visiting  the  valley  in  sudden 
forays,  escaping  instantly  to  the  hills 
afterwards.   These  sudden  visitations,  of- 
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ten  resulting  in  the  loss  of  life  as  well  as 
property,  were  a  genuine  bugbear  to 
homesteaders.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Indians  were  on  their  part  often  harried 
by  famine.  Pressure  from  the  whites  pre- 
vented them  from  making  full  use  of  the 
natural  foods  the  country  afforded.  Even 
acorn-gathering  was  for  them  a  danger- 
ous pursuit,  since  it  gave  opportunity  for 
white  attack.  Their  natural  means  of  sub- 
sistence therefore  seem  to  have  been  al- 
most entirely  cut  off.  An  idea  of  their 
desperation  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  chat  on  at  least  one  occasion  when 
they  attacked  the  whites  and  were  chased, 
their  plunder  consisted  of  a  mule-load  of 
vegetables.  In  other  words,  they  took  the 
field  and  risked  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  squashes  and  some  ears  of  corn. 

A  party  of  armed  whites,  acting  with- 
out other  authority  than  resentment  and 
an  inborn  savagery,  surprised  the  tribe 
on  the  upper  waters  of  Mill  Creek  in  1865. 
Their  effort  apparently  was  to  wipe  out 
this  Indian  group  on  the  spot.  On  the  ad- 
mission of  men  who  took  part  in  the 
action,  fire  was  opened  on  the  defenceless 
Indians  in  the  early  morning,  and  an  un- 
certain number  of  them,  men,  women  and 
children,  shot  down.  A  few,  not  more  than 
three  or  four,  perhaps,  escaped  into  the 
brush  and  got  clear.  The  Mill  Creek  uibe 
as  a  tribe  disappeared  from  history  at 
this  time.  With  one  or  two  possible  ex- 
ceptions, nothing  was  seen  of  it  again  for 
over  thirty-five  years. 

The  survivors  who  escaped  these  exe- 
cutive measures  of  1865  were  too  few  in 
number  to  resume  their  old  mode  of  life. 
They  were,  on  the  other  hand,  so  small  a 
party  that  they  succeeded  in  hiding  away. 
Little  by  little  they  emerged  from  their 
hiding  places  and  took  up  again  the  pro- 
curing of  food  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
They  did  not,  however,  allow  themselves 
to  be  seen.  They  undoubtedly  expected 
annihilation  to  follow  discovery,  and  prob- 
ably there  was  sound  judg:ment  behind 
this  belief.  The  almost  entire  absence  of 
information  concerning  them  proves  that 
they  took  to  the  wildest  places,  and  stayed 
there.  All  that  we  positively  know  about 
them  is  that  they  disappeared  in  1865,  but 
were  still  alive  in  1908.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, they  must  have  remained 
"primitive."  Only  the  primitive  mode  of 
life  was  open  to  them.  They  were  primi- 
tive when  they  went  into  retirement,  and 
it  was  their  salvation.  When  seen  again 
in  1908  they  still  used  the  bow  and  arro^ 
and  other  aboriginal  appliances,  and  wi 
absolutely  unfamiliar  with  the  usage.s 
civilization.  Their  avoidance  of  obser\ 
tion  of  any  kind  left  them  as  isolated  as  ii 
they  had  been  literally  on  another  con- 
tinent. 

Below    the    mouth    of    a    side    branch 
knov^rn  as  Sulphur  Creek,  the  cliffs  whi 
hem  in  the  main  stream  open  out  int' 
fairly  wide  valley.    Between  the  base 
the  cliffs  on  the  south  side  and  the  stre^i 
itself,  is  a  long  slope  composed  of  la\a 
detritus.  This  slope  consists  of  rocks  pi'c' 
up    in    tremendous    confusion,    travel- 
with  deep  gullies,  and  overgrown  witl. 
perfect  mat  of  scrub  oak.   The  brush  is 
thick  that  it  is  practically  impenetrali 
Even  sheep  and  cattle  avoid  the  place.   1 
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doubt  if  such  animals  could  make  their 
way  through  it.  Two  or  three  miles 
through  this  thicket  is  a  good  day's  work 
for  a  man.  Here  the  Yahi  tribe,  or  its 
remnant,  found  a  final  refuge.  In  one 
edge  of  this  jungle,  on  a  shoulder  over- 
looking the  stream,  under  some  pepper- 
woods  or  laurel,  they  built  some  tiny 
lodges.  To  this  locality  and  little  village 
they  gave  the  name  of  Bear's  Hiding 
Place.  The  mountains  and  plateaus  here- 
about are  useless  for  cultivation.  The 
lava  cliffs  contain  no  metals.  The  country 
is  quite  unfrequented  except  for  cattle- 
men and  cowboys,  who  come  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  and  "round  up"  their 
stock.  Since  the  livestock  never  pene- 
trated the  jungle  where  the  Indians  lived, 
the  stockmen  also  avoided  it.  Here  for 
over  twenty  years  the  Indians  lurked  in 
peace. 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  lived  here  ex- 
clusively. As  far  as  we  can  gather  at  the 
present  time,  they  ranged  in  the  summer 
as  far  east  as  Mount  Lassen.  On  the 
upper  slopes  of  this  tremendous  peak  they 
found  plenty  of  game,  and  no  one  to  dis- 
turb them.  When  it  grew  cold  they  re- 
turned to  the  foot  hills  and  passed  the 
winter  at  Bear's  Hiding  Place.  Near  the 
lodges  there  is  to  be  found  a  circular  pit 
some  three  or  four  feet  deep.  This  pit 
they  were  accustomed  to  pack  full  of 
snow.  The  melting  of  this  snow  gave 
them  a  supply  of  water  and  saved  them 
the  trouble  and  risk  of  going  down  to  the 
creek,  some  five  hundred  feet  below. 

The  village  site  has  now  been  visited 
by  a  number  of  people,  scientific  and 
otherwise.  I  think  they  will  all  agree  that 
the  placing  of  the  lodges  was  the  work  of 
people  who  were  not  only  desperately 
anxious  to  hide  themselves,  but  who  knew 
thoroughly  well  how  to  do  it.  The  houses 
were  built  where  they  were  invisible  from 
the  cliffs  on  either  side.  The  Indians 
passed  down  to  the  creek,  which  was  very 
important  to  them  on  account  of  the  fish 
in  it,  under  the  shelter  of  a  growth  of 
laurel.  Thus  they  could  move  about  and 
still  remain  hidden.  Moreover,  they 
avoided  visible  trails,  especially  near  the 
water.  The  little  path  that  leads  down 
from  the  lodges  under  and  through  the 
thicket,  ramifies  and  disappears  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  stream.  In  other  words,  they 
went  down  by  different  ways,  to  avoid 
making  one  conspicuous  pathway.  In 
making  the  needful  paths  through  the 
brush,  they  bent  aside  the  necessary 
twigs.  Cutting  or  breaking  them  would 
have  made  the  path  much  more  con- 
spicuous. I  doubt  if  an  observer  on  the 
cliff  would  ever  have  seen  the  Indians  if 
he  had  been  looking  directly  down  upon 
them.  Altogether  the  place  and  its  selec- 
tion showed  considerable  evidence  of 
craft,  and  to  the  wandering  hunter  or 
rider  on  the  mountains  round  about,  the 
locality  would  have  looked  always  like  a 
genuine  bear's  hiding  place,  for  all  the 
evidence  of  human  habitation  to  be  seen. 

Such  was  the  life  of  this  group  until 
the  year  1908.  At  that  time  a  party  of 
surveyors,  on  engineering  business,  hap- 
pened by  mere  luck  to  encounter  them. 
One  evening  a  naked  savage  was  suddenly 
observed,  standing  on  a  rock  by  the 
stream  side,  armed  with  a  long  spear. 
This  resulted,  from  all  accounts,  in  the 
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valuable  aaaet  to  any  office.  Practical  and  inexpensive.  Corrugated 
to   GRIP   the  paper.     Perforated   to  allow   ventilation.     Trj'  them  out 

A  sample  and  Htze  c;ard  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  stamps 
or  coin. 

DZri^or»:  The  Brown  Bros.,  Limited 

Cor.  Simcoe,  Pearl  and  Adalaide  Streets,  Toronto 
Davol  Rubber  Co.,        Sola  Manfrs.,        Providence.  R.I.,  U.S.A. 


QAVOL  RUBBER  CO. 


"How  long  does  it  take  you  to  get  your 
trial  balance?"  asked  the  president 
of  a  large  electric  concern  of  hi 
branch  manager. 

Summoning  the  book- 
keeper,  the  manager 
asked:  "Are  your  post- 
ings and  balance  sheets  all  com- 
pleted up  to  date?" 

Being  assured  they  were,  the  manager, 
turning  to  the  president,  said: 


"Well,  what  was  it  on  the  17th  of  this 
month?" 


In  exactly  one  minute  and  ten  seconds 
,(.,,    .  the  bookkeeper  returned  and  reported  the 

AJl  right,  I  can  give  you  the  balance      balance  on  that  date     .     .     .     and  there 
for  any  day  you  name  within  two  minutes."     were  fourteen  ledgers  in  the  office  at  that. 


Adding  and  Calculating  Machine 

The  secret  of  this  quick  action  was  the  combination  of  the  Comptometer  with  the 
Datly  Ledger  Control  and  Comptometer  Sab-Total  Sheets—a  combination  that  is  as  simple 

M  '.'  '*  "'*«=*'^«-     "OoBi  away  with  all  neetl  of  the  posting  slip  or  check  figure. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  explanation  of  how  it  works  out  in  every-day  practice. 

Better  Methods  of  Accounting— FREE 

This  booklet  contains  no  speculation  about  untried  tlieories.    It  sim- 
ply shows  in  concrete  form  how  the  figure  processes  of  accounting 
may  be  greatly  shortened — how  to  facilitate  the  taking  of  Trial 
B:d:mc'  -  li  >vv  to  handle  Billing,  Inventory  and  Pay  Roll  more  accurately 
ind  expeditiously — how  to  split  the  expense  of  figuring  Cost — in  short, 
how  to  reduce  both  the  labor  and  e.xpense  of  Accounting  Work  in  every 
department  by  methods  that  have  proved  successful  in  actual 
practice.     In  any  case — whether  you  have  an  adding  machine  or 
not — let  us  send  you  the  booklet. 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO. 

1715-31  N.  PauIinalSt.  Chicago,  Illinois 


MONTREAL 
Power  Bldg. 


Canadian  Offices  or  Dealers: 
TORONTO  WINNIPEG  CALGARY 

Traders  Bank  Bldg.  McGreevy  Block  1  309   1 1  th  St.  W. 


VANCOUVER 
Rogers  Bldg. 


equal  alarm  of  all  parties.  The  next  morn- 
ing, those  members  of  the  party  who  had 
not  run  all  the  way  to  camp,  went  down 
to  the  place,  cast  about  in  the  brush,  and 
finally  came  upon  the  Indian  lodges.  Two 
Indians,  running  for  their  lives,  were 
actually  seen — one  of  them  an  old  man, 
helped  along  by  a  middle-aged  woman. 
This  fleeting  glimpse  is  all  that  we  know 
of  these  individuals.  They  have  never 
been  seen  again.  Their  actual  fate  is  still 
unknown.  In  camp  was  found,  under  some 
blankets,  a  partially  paralyzed  old  wo- 
man, frightened  nearly  to  death,  unable 
to  move.  The  whites  did  what  they  could 
for  this  old  person,  then  helped  them- 
selves, mainly  in  a  spirit  of  curiosity,  to 
the  contents  of  the  camp — bows,  arrows, 
skin  blankets — and  after  prying  about, 
went  back  to  camp  for  dinner.  When  they 
returned  next  day  the  old  woman  was 
gone. 

Such  was  the  tragic  end  of  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Yahi  tribe.  Except  for 
one  individual,  our  account  closes  here. 
The  members  of  the  tribe  who  were  seen 
at  this  time  seem  to  have  perished  from 
cold,  hunger,  and  exposure,  without  ever 
returning  to  their  camp. 

Nearly  three  years  later,  in  August, 
1911,  at  a  slaughter-house  four  miles  from 
Oroville,  eighty  miles  away,  one  morning 
there  suddenly  appeared  from  nowhere  a 
naked  Indian.  His  only  garment  was  an 
old  castoff  undershirt.  He  was  thin, 
hungry,  greatly  worn,  and  of  most  un- 
usual appearance.  The  people  in  charge 
of  the  premises  telephoned  to  the  sheriff 
and  reported  with  some  excitement  the 
presence  of  a  "wild  man."  No  one,  Indian 
or  white,  could  make  him  understand  a 
word.  The  sheriff  of  Butte  County  came 
out,  took  the  wild  man  in  charge  and  gave 
him,  as  the  most  available  lodging,  the  in- 
sane cell  of  the  jail. 

Since  those  days  he  has  become  a  regu- 
lar member  of  the  Museum  staff.  He  has 
revisited  Deer  Creek  canon  in  our  com- 
pany, and  there  is  not  a  foot  of  the  coun- 
try he  does  not  know.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  it  has  been  his  home. 
He  led  the  party  to  the  old  lodges  in  the 
jungle  at  Bear's  Hiding  Place,  he  com- 
municated scores  of  place-names  up  and 
down  the  stream  for  miles,  and  even  led 
the  way  over  to  his  old  lurking  places  on 
Mill  Cree,  some  distance  to  the  north.  In 
other  words,  he  has  told  us  all  he  could,  in 
a  general  way,  about  the  tribe.  He  has, 
however,  been  curiously  backward  in  tell- 
ing the  intimate  history  of  his  own  im- 
mediate group.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  middle-aged  woman  who  was 
seen  was  his  sister,  that  the  very  old  wo- 
man was  his  mother,  that  the  old  man, 
however,  was  not  his  father. 

From  time  to  time  reports  come  in  of 
evidence  pointing  to  Indians  who  are  still 
hiding  away  in  the  mountains  east  of  the 
Sacramento.  It  is  very  hard  in  many 
cases  to  say  just  what  the  basis  of  these 
reports  is.  It  is  not  absolutely  impossible 
that  there  are  one  or  more  members  of  the 
Yahi  group  still  wandering  about  in  the 
wilderness.  Let  us  hope  that  if  there  are 
any  others  of  this  group  still  alive  we  may 
ultimately  succeed  in  bringing  all  of  them 
together. 
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Back  at  the  warehouse  I  proceeded  to 
superintend  the  filling  of  the  order  for 
the  Hannah  Perkins.  But  I  was  not  quite 
_^_  easy  in  my  mind.  The  egotist  is  never  safe 
■^■from  hurt.  Pamela  Stard  had  stung  me 
I^BWith  resentment,  resentment  to  find  in 
^^■tny  female  such  easy  contempt  for  the 
^^nnale  animal.  Somehow,  somewhere,  down 
^W  deep  underneath  everything,  stirred  a  new 
|B  desire,  a  desire  to  be  master  of  any  fur- 
ther situations  that  might  arise  between 
us — master  of  so  impudent  a  slip  of  wo- 
manhood. As  I  counted  over  the  items  on 
a  small  order  of  sails  for  a  small  local 
coasting  vessel,  I  caught  myself  depressed 
to  think  that  I  should  probably  have  no 
opportunity  to  retrieve  myself  with  Miss 
Pamela,  since  she  was  leaving  in  the  week. 
"Nice  girl,  my  girl,"  snapped  Johanna 
Stard,  coming  up  beside  me  unawares. 
"There's  a  woman." 
I  made  no  answer. 
"You  don't  agree  with  me?" 
"Is  it  part  of  my  work  to  approve  of 
one's  employer's  family?"  I  returned. 

"Right!"  she  returned  with  a  sudden 
change  of  voice.    "Quite  right.    I'm  just 
as  pleased  you  don't  like  her." 
"I  didn't  say  so,"  I  returned. 
"Hmph!" 

III. 

JOHANNA  STARD  was  near  to  being 
a  trust-maker.  Some  of  my  success  in 
that  line  is  due  to  her.  When  Captain 
Stard,  her  husband,  died  he  held  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  ship  chandlery 
trade  of  Seattle.  His  competitors  had  the 
advantage  of  long-standing,  personal  con- 
nections with  owners  and  masters.  At 
first  his  struggle  had  seemed  almost  im- 
possible. What  success  he  did  achieve  was 
based  upon  the  service  he  gave  his  cus- 
tomers. To  overcome  Tom  Neal's  per- 
sonal acquaintanceship  with  prospective 
buyers,  and  Hoddy  Smith's  genial  way  of 
shaking  hands  and  treating  his  clients  to 
something  better  than  ship's  grog,  Stard 
paid  close  attention  to  the  details  of  busi- 
ness, studied  qualities  and  was  quick  to 
foresee  and  prepare  for  the  requirements 
of  his  customers.  What  trade  he  at  first 
obtained  was  due  to  his  service  alone. 

When  the  widow  refused  to  be  bought 
out  by  either  Neal  or  Smith,  and  when, 
out  of  sympathy  for  a  "lone  widow  wo- 
man" more  trade  started  to  flow  toward 
the  Stard  warehouse,  Neal  and  Smith 
had  restort  to  the  age-old  price-cut- 
ting game.  They  cut  the  price  of  lan- 
terns, they  cut  on  canvas,  on  marlin, 
on  practically  every  line  of  goods  they 
carried,  reducing  their  profits  close 
to  the  vanishing  point.  They  were  irri- 
tated that  the  widow  should  have  the 
cheek  to  refuse  their  offers  to  buy  her  out. 
They  were  determined  to  teach  her  the 
wisdom  of  leaving  a  man's  trade  to  men. 
Instead  of  cutting  her  prices  the  widow 
improved  her  service  and  watched  her 
stock  more  closely.  She  adopted  those 
alert  and  sometimes  brilliant  selling 
methods  such  as  I  had  seen  demonstrated 
on    my    first    day's    acquaintance    with 


Johanna  Stard.  Finally,  seeing  that  even 
these  things  could  not  forever  stand 
against  the  price-cutting  campaign  of  her 
competitors,  she  made  her  coup.  She  se- 
cured through  a  San  Francisco  detective 
agency  who  sent  her  detectives  for  the 
purpose,  evidence  that  Neal  was  working 
hand  in  glove  with  Chinese  opium- 
runners,  and  that  Smith  was  doing  a 
larger  trade  in  illicit  liquor  selling  than 
the  authorities  could  afford  to  wink  at. 
For  two  months  she  kept  detectives  work- 
ing. Finally  she  locked  the  documentary 
evidence  in  a  safety  deposit  vault  and 
with  the  chief  points  memorized  went  to 
Neal  and  Smith.  Each  thought  she  had 
come  with  an  offer  to  sell  out.  Each 
turned  pale  when  she  intimated  the  na- 
ture of  her  errand.  Smith,  the  second  she 
saw,  turned  from  fear  to  anger.  He  ac- 
cused Johanna  Stard  of  attempting  black- 
ail. 

"No,"  she  retorted.  "It's  not  blackmail 
I'm  after.  All  I  want  is  a  fair  deal.  You 
and  Tom  Neal  stop  your  price-cutting. 
Put  your  competition  on  a  fair  and  -"■'Tare 
basis.  Make  it  competition  in  servife  and 
quality  and  not  in  prices — or  I'll  find 
ways  of  bringing  you  to  reason." 

Neither  competitor  gave  in  at  first. 
Johanna  Stard  had  to  produce  photo- 
graphs of  some  of  her  evidence  and,  in 
the  case  of  Neal,  had  almost  to  go  the 
length  of  summoning  a  Customs  officer. 
But  Neal  gave  in  and  Smith,  at  first  with 
ill-grace  and  then  with  a  sort  of  wonder 
that  with  such  strong  evidence  in  her  hand 
this  remarkable  woman  should  ask  no 
more  than  "fair  fighting."  Not  two 
months  after  the  price-cutting  campaign 
ended,  Neal,  who  was  a  bachelor  had  made 
an  offer  of  marriage  to  the  fiery  widow, 
and  Smith,  who  was  a  widower  had  hinted 
at  it  broadly  several  times.  Johanna 
Stard  snubbed  them  both  in  hei;  brusque 
way.  She  snubbed  them  again  when  they 
made  overtures  to  her  to  make  an  agree- 
ment to  raise  prices  all  around.  "We 
three,"  they  pointed  out,  "control  the 
situation  in  this  port.  Why  not  benefit 
by  it?" 

The  two  chandlers  who  had  been  able 
to  take  trade  away  from  her  by  the  lazy 
method  of  cutting  prices,  were  now  hard 
put  to  it  to  hold  their  trade.  For  they  had 
not  learned  the  little  tricks  of  "service" 
that  marked  Johanna  Stard's  trade. 
While  Johanna  Stard  and  I  were 
making  for  the  Hannah  Perkins  that 
stormy  day,  her  two  competitors  were 
drowsing  over  their  untidy  ledgers. 

Three  years  was  I  the  foreman-man- 
ager of  the  Stard  Ship  Chandlery  on  the 
Seattle  waterfront.  Three  years,  saw  I 
Pamela  Stard  wax  ever  more  beautiful, 
ever  more  like  some  imperious  daughter  of 
a  sea-witch ;  and  three  years  did  we  quar- 
rel the  full  length  of  her  school  holidays. 
And  then — 

I  have  written  too  much  in  this  chapter. 
We  are  due  at  Liverpool  to-night  and  will 
probably  reach  Euston  Station  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  Anderson  is 
preparing  our  things  for  landing. 


"MAPLE    LEAF"   Aluminum   Utensils 

A  "Maple  Leaf"  Tea  Kettle  and  Inset  will 
more  than  save  its  price  In  fuel;  will  not 
crack,  rust  or  corrode.  Made  in  Canada,  by 
CunadianB,  with  Canadian  capital.  Guaran- 
teed  for  25  years. 

^n1o«mon  ^^  5'ou  realize  how  much  money  you  can 
ualcSlucIl  make  this  summer  selling  "Maple  Leaf" 
utensils?  The  "Maple  Leaf"  Brand  is  the  only  ware 
(so  far  as  we  know)  that  is  absolutely  and  uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed.  We  do  not  sell  through  the  Dealers. 

Write  for  particulars  of  exclusive 
territory 

Sales  Manager 

The  Aluminum  Specialty  Co. 

Toronto,  Ontario 


Ford  Metal 
GARAGE 

Cheaper  than  Wood 

Fire-proof 

Shipped  Knocked  Down 

Ready  for  Erection.     Any  Size 
for  One  or  More  Cars 

No  Carpenter  Needed 

WRITE  TO-DAY 
Our  Prices  will  Surprise  You 

Garage  Department 

The  Sarnia  Metal  Products 
Company,  Limited 


SARNIA 


CANADA 


Porto-PANAMA  Hat*  drSRof  dew 

Hand-woven,  soft,  durable,  comfortable.  Good  as  the 
South  American  I'anama  but  cooler,  lighter,  more  dressy. 
Direct  from  maker  to  you,  $1.60  postpaid.  State  size 
and  send  money  order.  Money  refimded  if  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied.     Very  stylish  for  Ladies  this  year. 

MARTIN  LOPEZ  &  CO., 
P.O.  Box  148.  D.  4.1,   San  German,  Porto  Rico. 

References :   Bank   de   Economias,   San   Qerman. 
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Vigor  and  action  mark  the  suc- 
cessful man  or  woman. 

Heavy,  uncomfortable  undercloth- 
ing hampers  the  movements  and 
saps  the  energy. 


it 


Pure  Wool 


n 


Unshrinkable 


UNDERCLOTHING 


for  Spring  and  Summer  is  light  in 
weight,  but  because  of  the  pure- 
ness  and  quality  of  wool  used,  it 
absorbs  all  the  perspiration. 

Free  action  of  the  limbs  and  body 
is  rendered  easy  by  shaping  the 
garment  during  the  process  of 
knitting. 

All  joins  are  knitted,  not  sewn. 

Made  in  sizes  to  fit  all  the  family. 

Worn  by  the  best  People. 
Sold  by  the  best  Dealers. 

Manufactured  by 

The  C.  Turnbull  Co.  of  Gait,  Limited 
Gait,     Ontario 


Also  manufacturers  of  Turnbull's  High- 
Class  Rihhed  Underwear  for  Ladies  and 
Children,  Turnbull's  "M"  Bands  for 
Infants  and  "OEETEE"  Shaker  Knit 
Sweater  Coats. 


■.*.j 


Push-Button  Controlled 

'  You  have  a  high  .speed  or  trolling  speed 
a  slow  reverse  or  fast  reverse,  or  you 
can  bring  your  boat  to  a  standstill 
without  stoppinK  your 


kJ  Motor 


nnr  altering  its  normal  speed  by  simply  pressing 
a  button.     Has  magnet^'  in  flywheol.     Silencer  on  exhaust. 
Full  details  in  free  catalog  Ni>.   10.      Our  marine  motors  | 
from  2  to  30  H.  I'.,  descril»d  in  free  catalog  No.  24. 
THE  CAILLC  PCRFCCTIOM  MOTOR  CO., 
1S36Callt«  StTMt  Detroit.  Mlclu 


A  Town  in  Tethers 

Continued  from  Page  10. 


laudable  channels.  Nowadays  the  chances 
of  escape  from  a  penitentiary  by  any 
of  the  story-book  tricks,  such  as  filing 
the  bars,  or  smuggling  keys  and  ropes 
from  outside  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Visitors  are  absolutely  for- 
bidden except  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances. When  friends  of  prisoners 
call,  they  conduct  conversation  through 
two  walls  of  steel  netting  separated 
by  a  passage  under  the  eye  of  an 
officer.  An  exception  is  sometimes  made 
for  mothers  or  daughters  who,  however, 
are  not  permitted  to  meet  their  sons  or 
fathers  except  through  a  sheet  of  grill- 
work.  These  precautions  aim  to  block  con- 
spiracies for  escape  or  the  passage  of  in- 
struments or  drugs.  Day  and  night  the 
walls  are  paced  by  armed  men  who  main- 
tain an  oversight  in  stormy  weather  from 
glass  cupolas.  No  gate  admitting  to  the 
main  courtyard  may  be  opened  except 
from  the  outside  and  then  only  by  an 
officer  who  has  an  opportunity  to  scan  the 
faces  and  demand  the  business  of  the 
applicants. 

It  may  be  needless  to  mention  the  at- 
mosphere of  malevolent  suspicion  bred  in- 
to the  marrow  of  this  big  institution. 
Every  inhalation  is  of  discipline  and 
threat.  Should  a  convict  misbehave,  he  is 
overpowered  by  guards.  If  particularly 
obstreperous,  they  put  him  in  a  dungeon 
and  fast  him  on  bread  and  water  for  twen- 
ty or  thirty  meals  or,  as  mentioned  be- 
fore, lash  him  to  numbness  with  ice  water 
from  a  fire  hose.  They  even  punished  an 
insane  prisoner  by  plunging  him  in  cold 
baths,  a  practice  which  the  investigating 
commission  politely  recommended  as 
worth  quitting.  Be  the  prisoner  obedient 
and  respectful  and  keep  his  cursing  to 
himself,  he  will  find  his  sentence  short- 
ened by  months  and  even  years.  There  is 
really  no  progressive  scale  of  privileges, 
such  as  occupying  larger  and  lighter  cells 
or  getting  improved  food  and  such-like 
bounties.  The  chief  reward  for  docility  is 
an  abbreviation  of  sentence  or — parole. 

Parole,  as  now  observed,  is  a  recog- 
nition, however  stingy,  that  incarceration 
for  some  men  is  bad  for  the  man  and 
worse  for  the  state.  Let  us  see  what 
Dominion  Parole  Officer  Archibald  has  to 
say  of  a  single  year's  results  "During  the 
past  fiscal  year  445  prisoners  have  been 
released  from  the  seven  penitentiaries  and 
470  from  provincial  prisons,  jails,  and 
reformatories  of  the  Dominion — in  total 
916.  The  number  of  cancellations  for  the 
non-compliance  with  conditions  was  32  or 
3  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  forfeitures 
for  subsequent  convicitions  was  45  or  4.8 
per  cent.  In  total,  the  number  of  delin- 
quents for  the  past  fiscal  year  is  77  or 
S.Jt  per  cent.  .  .  .  While  visiting  the  various 
centres  I  found  the  men  on  parole  in 
steady  employment  and  doing  well  gener- 
ally. During  the  past  fourteen  years  the 
total  num.ber  of  failures  in  over  5,000 
paroled  men  has  been  314,  or  5.7  per  cent. 

"I  am  sure  these  results  must  be  grati- 
fying indeed  to  those  who  believe  that 
there  is  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts 


of  men  which  will  vibrate  to  the  appeal 

of  integrity  and  honor. 

"Should  the  parole  system  ever  develop 
so  that  all  prisoners  in  our  penitentiaries 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  demonstrat- 
ing their  ability  to  keep  a  parole,  the 
failures  could  not  exceed  15  per  cent,  on 
the  whole. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  so  many 
of  them  have  completed  their  paroles  and 
are  now  enjoying  good  citizen.ship.  Some 
of  these  men  are  receiving  large  salaries 
and  are  holding  positions  of  trust  and 
honor  in  every  province  of  the  Dominion. 
Best  of  all,  a  large  majority  of  them  are 
changed  men  and  are  leading  upright 
lives. 

"If  in  the  final  analysis  of  reformative 
measures  or  methods  we  find  that  75  or 
80  per  cent,  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
reform  and  remodel  their  character,  we 
must  admit  that  a  tremendous  force  is  in 
operation  in  our  communities  for  the  up- 
lift and  general  good  of  our  anti-socia! 
fellow  citizens." 

THE  magistrate's  SHARE. 

The  parole  officer  does  not  mention  an- 
other problem,  and  perhaps  nobody  in 
officialdom  could  be  found  to  introduce  it. 
I  refer  to  the  upgrading  of  magistrates  in 
whose  intelligence  and  skill  rests  the  hap- 
piness of  scores  of  arrested  men.  No  one 
acquainted  with  police  courts  in  Ontario 
towns  and  cities  will  dispute  the  fact  of 
amazing  differences  of  sentence  imposed 
in  different  towns  (or  in  the  same  town  on 
different  days)  for  approximately  the 
same  offence  and  upon  the  same  sort  of 
prisoner.  How  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  these  lower  courts  may  be  rendered 
more  equitable  is  very  hard  to  suggest  but 
certainly  the  way  would  not  be  blocked  by 
the  appointment  of  magistrates  equal  in 
calibre  to  those  occupying  our  High  Court 
benches.  Just  a  few  months  ago  a  youth 
was  released  from  one  of  our  Canadian 
penitentiaries  through  the  representa- 
tions of  a  few  newspaper  reporters  who 
understood  his  case.  He  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age  with  a  clean  record  and  the 
promise  of  a  good  future.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  he  had  "borrowed"  an 
automobile  belonging  to  a  "leading  citi- 
zen" of  a  northern  town  and,  after  an  in- 
excusable joy-ride  with  his  drunken  com- 
rades, ran  the  machine  into  a  ditch.  For 
this  he  was  given  three  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Since  one  statement  has  been  intro- 
duced from  a  prison  expert,  here  is  a  sup- 
plement dealing  with  the  same  object  of 
ridding  the  prisons  of  their  inequalities 
and  iniquities.  The  remarks  come  from 
Dr.  Phelan,  surgeon  of  the  Kingston  Peni- 
tentiary : 

"A  great  many  prisoners  suffer  from 
congenital  mental  deficiency  which,  dur- 
ing trial,  has  been  entirely  ignored  and 
absolutely  unrecognized  until  the  condi- 
tion is  diagnosed  in  prison."  Dr.  Phelan 
has  long  recommended  the  establishment 
of  special  institutions  whereby  the  men- 
tally weak  could  be  transferred  and  main- 
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tained  until  a  proper  certification  could  be 
furnished  that  they  could  be  released  with 
safety.  As  matters  are  now,  the  half- 
insane  man  who  does  wrong  is  counted 
sane  and  punished  with  the  same  stripes 
as  his   reasoning,  responsible  fellow. 

THE  Sunday  morning  service  was  in 
session  in  the  Protestant  chapel.  On 
the  wooden  benches  sat  two  hundred  men. 
A  room  at  one  side  of  the  chancel  held 
twenty  or  thirty  women.  They  were  hid- 
den from  sight  and  almost  from  sound  ex- 
cept what  could  be  heard  through  open- 
ings in  a  partition.  An  organ  played  its 
moaning  prayer  of  "Rock  of  Ages."  The  i 
convict  choir  set  the  pace  with  a  few 
melodious  basses  and  presently  the  song, 
settling  into  its  wailing  tempo  overflowed 
the  hall  and  sang  itself  through  the  open 
windows  into  the  courtyards  and  the  hos- 
pital. The  women  were  singing  too ;  sing- 
ing shrilly  or  in  whispers.  Back  of  the 
desk  stood  the  preacher,  a  solemn,  kindly 
man  with  a  message  of  green  pastures  and 
still  waters  although,  methought,  these 
misery-ridden  men  were  aching  for  a 
show  of  Divine  muscle  and  not  for  pretty 
pictures. 

They  finished  their  hymn  and  they  took 
their  seats.  The  preacher  opened  his 
bible  and  read  with  slow  precision : 

"For  the  love  of  God  constraineth  us — " 

As  the  last  word  passed  his  lips,  an 
echo — an  echo  of  a  gunshot — rumbled 
across  the  open  fields.  I  saw  the  men  grin. 
It  might  have  been  a  Sunday  hunter  in 
the  marshes,  or  a  boy  trying  at  his  back- 
yard target.  But  the  angry  clanging  of 
the  gate-bell  said  different-^the  gate-bell 
that  clangs  but  seldom  and  then :  "Man 
overboard!" 

"The  love  of  God,"  repeated  the  preach- 
er with  quickened  emphasis.  But  he  could 
not  get  along  with  that  sermon.  Every 
head  tilted  nervously  to  the  windows, 
and  eyes  were  bulging  wide. 

A  second  shot  sent  the  echoes  romping 
down  the  harbor.  You  could  see  the  faces 
stiffen  like  gamblers  at  a  horse-race. 

Somewhere  out  in  the  harvest  fields  a 
guard  was  racing  with  a  smoking  rifle. 
And  not  thirty  feet  ahead  a  thing  called 
Number  Three-Nine-Seven  sprawled  in 
the  ripening  barley. 

Her  Ladyship's 
Ancestor's 

Continued  from  Page  48. 

in  London.  Then,  you  probably  remember, 
she  had  Connington  copy  daguerrotypes 
of  Sir  Abraham's  and  her  own  parents. 
After  that,  she  should  have  let  well  ' 
enough  alone,  but  she  was  keen  to  emu-  : 
late  Lady  Meldrum,  who  could  go  back 
another  generation  or  two,  and  she  suc- 
cumbed to  temptation. 

"You  may  wonder  how  I  know  all  this. 
I'll  tell  you.  Her  ladyship  came  to  my 
studio  just  after  I  got  back  from  London 
two  years  ago,  to  look  over  some  can- 
vases that  I  had  picked  up  on  the  other 
side  for  Sir  Abraham's  gallery.  Among 
them  I  had  run  across  an  old  portrait- 
study  of  a  young  Englishwoman,  done  by 
a  chap  called  Gillespie,  which  I  considered 
decidedly  worth  while.    It  needed  a  little 
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sparkling,   bubbling,   satisfying. 
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water  is  kept  cool,  clear  and  sparkling  until  the  last 
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sweltering  days;  efficiency  will  be  preserved.  It  saves 
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thirst  quenchers.  Will  keep  you  cool  and  preserve  your 
health. 


Write  for  Booklet  "P."  and  learn  of 
the  advantages  of  this  scientific 
principle     of      keeping     water    cool. 


Perfection'^Cooler  Co.,  Limited 

21   Alice  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 


fixing  up  and  re-framing  to  make  it  pre- 
sentable but  otherwise  it  was  in  good 
shape. 

"When  Lady  Hilton  set  eyes  on  it,  I 
could  see  that  it  attracted  her.  She  didn't 
say  anything  just  then,  but  she  came  back 
to  it  after  awhile  and  I  wasn't  greatly 
surprised  at  what  she  had  to  say. 

"  'I  declare,  Mr.  Collins,'  said  she,  'that 
person  is  the  dead  image  of  my  maternal 
grandmother.  The  picture  bears  a  strik- 
ing likeness  to  a  miniature  of  her,  which 
I  keep  among  my  treasures  at  home. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  it  is  her  por- 
trait?' 

"  'It's  not  at  all  impossible,'  said  I,  wish- 
ing to  humor  her.  'Stranger  things  have 
happened.' 

"The  upshot  of  it  was  that  her  ladyship 
appropriated  the  painting  and  added  it 
to  her  portrait  gallery.  She  doubtless 
thought  she  had  pulled  the  wool  over  my 
eyes  but  I  hadn't  the  slightest  doubt  even 
then  that  there  was  absolutely  no  con- 
nection between  Gillespie's  beautiful 
model  and  her  wretched  grandmother. 
Anyway,  as  you  all  know,  the  portrait 
was  exhibited  at  last  year's  art  show,  a 
fine  piece  of  work  but  an  absolute  fake  as 
far  as  the  title  was  concerned. 

"I  hadn't  been  many  minutes  at  the 
Hilton's  that  afternoon  before  I  dis- 
covered that  my  lady's  folly  was  like  to 
get  the  family  into  a  pretty  scrape.  It 
was  Sir  Abraham  who  enlightened  me. 
He  was  quite  outspoken  and  made  no 
bones  about  explaining  the  whole  situ- 
ation. I  had  for  some  time  been  pretty 
intimate  with  them  and  they  probably 
thought,  seeing  I  had  procured  the  por- 
trait in  the  first  place,  that  I  might  be  able 
to  help  them  out  of  their  difficulty. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  fellows  ever  took 
much  notice  of  the  label  on  the  picture.  It 
was  only  put  on  a  few  months  b'-'ore  the 
trouble.  Well  it  read  something  like  this, 
"Lady  Elizabeth  Winscott,  Lady-in-Wait- 
ing  to  the  Duchess  of  Kennington,  b.  1795, 
d.  I860.'  Of  course  the  inscription  was  a 
gross  exaggeration,  just  as  the  picture 
itself  was  an  absolute  fraud.  However, 
there  it  was  and  in  her  complacency.  Lady 
Hilton  never  imagined  that  anyone  could 
possibly  detect  the  imposture.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  her  grandmother  had  been  a 
junior  housemaid  at  Kennington  Castle 
and  had  married  one  of  the  Duke's 
grooms. 

"Sir  Abraham,  it  seems,  had  lunched  at 
noon  at  the  Mount  Royal  Club  with  Lord 
Megram  and  two  or  three  other  notables 
and  had  got  on  quite  confidential  terms 
with  the  old  nobleman.  Megram  was  a 
keen  old  fellow,  full  of  good  stories  and 
fond  of  art  and  music.  He  started  talking 
about  Sir  Abraham's  collection,  expressed 
his  pleasurable  anticipation  of  looking 
over  the  canvases  the  next  evening  and 
referred  particularly  to  the  Gillespie  por- 
trait of  Lady  Hilton's  grandmother, 
which  some  one  present  had  been  praising 
highly.  Sir  Abraham  basked  in  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  adulation  and  no  doubt 
felt  immensely  flattered  at  such  compli- 
mentary references  to  his  tastes  as  an  art 
lover. 

"But  our  knightly  patron  presently 
pricked  up  his  ears.  His  lord.ship  began  to 
reminisce.  To  Sir  Abraham's  horror  he 
learned  that  Megram  was  a  connection  of 
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the  ducal  family  of  Kennington,  that  he 
had  been  brought  up  by  the  third  duke 
and  that  he  had  actually  been  a  boy  at 
Kennington  Castle  at  precisely  the  time 
that  'Lady'  Elizabeth  Winscott  was  living 
in  a  humble  cottage  on  the  estate,  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  stable.  You 
may  well  understand  his  consternation  as 
he  thought  of  confronting  Lord  Megram 
with  the  fake  portrait. 

"Fortunately  no  one  present  was  alive 
to  the  situation  and  Sir  Abraham  got 
through  the  remainder  of  the  lunch  with- 
out having  to  make  any  explanation  of  his 
-wife's  connection  with  the  British  aristo- 
cracy. He  went  home  in  a  state  of 
mingled  rage  and  apprehension,  wreaked 
his  wrath  on  her  ladyship  and  then  sent 
a  peremptory  summons  for  me  to  come 
and  help  to  find  some  loop-hole  of  escape 
from  the  impending  scandal. 

"I  could  perceive  that  there  was  no  use 
in  suggesting  the  temporary  removal  of 
the  damaging  inscription.  Lady  Hilton 
had  already  thought  of  that,  only  to  have 
the  idea  condemned  by  her  husband.  He 
argued  that  the  absence  of  the  title  would 
be  sure  to  raise  suspicions  among  the 
other  guests  and  in  that  way  lead  to  cer- 
tain disclosure  of  the  fraud. 

"  'Well  then,'  said  I,  'suppose  you  take 
down  the  picture  for  the  time-being  and 
make  some  excuse  for  its  absence  from 
the  gallery.' 

"  'That  won't  do  at  all,'  groaned  Sir 
Abraham,  'Lord  Megram  expects  to  see  it 
and  I  can't  imagine  any  reason  good 
enough  to  explain  its  absence,  without 
making  some  of  the  guests  at  least  sus- 
picious of  the  removal.  No,  that  plan 
won't  do.' 

"I  racked  my  brains  to  think  of  a  way 
to  surmount  the  difficulty.  Sudden  illness 
on  the  part  of  one  or  other  of  the  Hiltons 
might  be  a  good  reason  for  the  cancelling 
of  the  dinner  or  reception,  but  even  so, 
Lord  Megram  would  be  almost  certain,  as 
a  devotee  of  art,  to  ask  to  see  the  art 
gallery  some  time  during  his  stay  in  the 
city  and  the  fat  would  be  in  the  fire  just 
the  same.  There  seemed  no  possible  way 
of  getting  round  the  obstacle  without  in- 
volving the  Hiltons  in  some  unpleasant- 
ness. At  last  I  hit  on  a  scheme,  the  very 
audacity  of  which  made  me  fear  that  Sir 
Abraham  would  object  to  its  execution. 
"  'Sir  Abraham,'  said  I,  'there's  only 
one  way  I  can  think  of  for  you  to  get  rid 
of  that  picture  without  causing  idle  people 
to  ask  bothersome  questions.  You  must 
arrange  to  have  it  stolen.' 

"  'Why,  that's  an  idea,'  said  he,  bright- 
ening up.  'Only  I'm  afraid  it  would  look 
rather  queer  to  have  it  taken  just  at  this 
particular  juncture,  wouldn't  it?  Some 
smart  people  might  seek  reasons  for  the 
theft  and  discover  something.' 

"  'Quite  true,'  I  replied,  'but  cover  up 
the  theft.  Make  it  part  of  a  much  bigger 
theft.  In  other  words  arrange  a  burglary 
that  will  astonish  the  public  by  reason  of 
its  magnitude.  People  hearing  that  you 
have  been  robbed  of  jewelry,  silverware 
and  pictures,  will  not  stop  to  wonder  why 
a  certain  portrait  was  taken.  They  will 
be  thrilled  at  the  daring  of  the  robbers 
and  will  try  to  puzzle  out  how  they  did  the 
thing.' 

"  'How  would  you  propose  to  carry  out 
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WOMEN! 


Let  us  show  you 
how  to  increase 
your  Holiday 
money 

Right  now  we  need  the  services  of  a 
number  of  energetic  people  to  call  upon 
subscribers  of  MacLean's  and  The 
Farmer's  Magazines  for  renewals,  and 
to  secure  new  subscriptions. 
In  your  own  locality  there  will  likely 
be  numbers  whose  subscriptions  are  ex- 
piring. By  calling  upon  them  you  will 
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the  robbery?'  asked  Sir  Abraham,  keenly 
interested. 

"  'It's  easily  done,  Sir  Abraham,'  I 
answered.  'I'll  be  the  burglar  myself,  if 
you  like,  and  if  you'll  set  the  stage  for  me, 
I'll  play  the  star  part  in  the  comedy  with- 
out a  hitch.  At  the  proper  time  you  can 
call  in  the  police  and  the  reporters  and 
within  an  hour  or  so  the  public  will  be 
reading  about  the  daring  burglary  at  Hil- 
ton House  with  details  of  the  rich  haul  of 
jewels,  silver  and  incidentally,  valuable 
family  portraits.' 

"Sir  Abraham  jumped  at  my  plan  like 
a  drowning  man  at  a  straw  and  we  pres- 
ently worked  out  the  plans  for  a  fake 
burglary.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon 
told.  I  was  shown  the  location  of  the 
jewelry  in  Lady  Hilton's  room,  an  easy 
method  of  access  through  Sir  Abraham's 
study  and  the  general  lie  of  the  place.  It 
was  decided  that  the  deed  should  be  done 
during  the  dinner  hour  as  that  would  be 
the  best  time  to  get  the  servants  out  of 
the  way.  I  left  shortly  before  six.  It  was 
fortunately  a  wet  night  and  as  dark  as 
Egypt  even  at  that  hour.  Without  leaving 
the  grounds,  I  concealed  myself  in  a  sum- 
mer house  and  waited  until  the  hour  set 
for  the  robbery. 

All  went  well.  At  seven  o'clock  I 
climbed  through  the  window  of  Sir  Abra- 
ham's den,  made  my  way  stealthily  up- 
stairs, entered  Lady  Hilton's  room,  picked 
up  the  jewels,  mixed  up  some  of  the 
drawers  in  the  dressing-table  and  gener- 
ally upset  the  room,  walked  downstairs 
again  and  slipped  the  stuff  into  a  drawer 
of  <Bir  Abraham's  desk.  Then  I  got  down 
grandma's  picture  and  another  one  beside 
it,  by  way  of  a  blind,  and  carried  them 
out  the  way  I  came  in.  Sir  Abraham's 
limousine  was  standing  unattended  near 
the  side  entrance.  I  placed  the  pictures  in 
it  and  left  them.  Finally  I  sneaked  out  a 
side  gate  leading  to  a  lane  and  made  my 
way  home  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  was  a 
pretty  nervy  piece  of  work,  but  I  thought 
I  had  carried  it  through  most  success- 
fully. 

"The  supposed  robbery  was  discovered 
right  after  dinner.  A  big  fuss  was  raised. 
The  police  were  sent  for  and  every  ser- 
vant in  the  house,  including  the  chauffeur, 
was  locked  up  pending  investigation.  This 
gave  Sir  "Abraham  his  opportunity,  on 
pretence  of  calling  on  the  chief  of  police, 
to  run  the  limousine  himself  down  to  my 
studio,  and  sneak  the  pictures  into  the 
building. 

"He  gave  me  strict  orders  to  destroy 
both  pictures.  I  burned  one  of  them  but 
when  it  came  to  destroying  the  Gillespie 
portrait  I  didn't  have  the  heart  for  it.  I 
simply  couldn't  do  it.  It  was  too  fine  a 
piece  of  work  to  be  destroyed  for  such 
a  miserable  reason.  I  put  it  aside,  in- 
tending to  get  rid  of  it  later  on,  but  I'm 
afraid  I  didn't  conceal  it  carefully 
enough.  I  should  have  remembered  Bab- 
bington's  free  and  easy  ways  and  put 
it  under  lock  and  key.  However,  the 
secret's  out  now,  and  there's  no  use  in 
raising  a  row  about  it." 

"But  look  here,  Babbington,"  he  de- 
manded abruptly.  "I  want  to  know  who 
told  you  that  they  saw  me  climb  out  of 
the  window  at  Hilton  House  with  those 
portraits?" 

"Nobody  did,   as  far  as   I   am   aware. 


Collins,"  answered  Babbington.  "You 
can  rest  at  ease  on  that  point,  I  mere- 
ly hazarded  the  statement  to  see  what 
effect  it  would  have  on  you.  Up  to  that 
point  I  had  a  few  sneaking  doubts  about 
your  culpability.  As  soon  as  I  had  spoken 
I  knew  I  was  on  the  right  track,  for  you 
promptly  gave  yourself  away.  However, 
it's  a  capital  story,  a  very  neat  exposure 
of  duplicity  in  high  life.  Now,  fellows, 
let's  all  swear  to  preserve  Collins'  sec- 
ret." 

And  we  all  swore. 


Doing  Without  Europe 

WHEN  one  considers  the  opportuni- 
ties that  confront  the  American 
manufacturer  and  the  ease  with 
which  many  of  the  problems  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  new  industries 
on  this  continent  can  be  solved  by  indus- 
trial research,  it  is  amazing  to  discover 
how  backward  we  have  been.  In  the  auto- 
mobile and  upper  leather  manufactures, 
for  example,  chromium  is  of  great  import- 
ance. Most  of  the  ore  comes  from  South 
Africa,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Who  knows 
but  a  substitute  may  be  found  if  a  compe- 
tent expert  is  employed  to  find  it? 
Cyanide  of  potassium  is  made  in  Germany 
and  is  much  used  in  gold  mining  and  elec- 
tro-plating. The  war  has  completely  up- 
set the  industry.  Who  will  be  the  first  to 
employ  an  industrial  research  chemist  co 
work  out  a  process  which  will  be  profitable 
in  America? 

Ichthyol,  a  peculiar  asphaltic  material 
found  in  Austria,  which  finds  application 
after  appropriate  cheimcal  treatment  as 
a  very  important  medicament,  has  been 
cut  off  almost  entirely.  The  raw  material 
comes  from  a  fossiliferous  deposit  near 
Seefeld,  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  It  is  care- 
fully selected  and  subjected  to  dry  dis- 
tillation. The  distillate  thus  obtained  is 
then  sulphonated  and  subsequently  neu- 
tralized with  ammonia.  The  use  of  this 
material  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last 
few  years.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
its  price  has  doubled.  Already  a  firm  in 
St.  Louis  has  a  material  on  the  market 
which  has  been  favorably  recommended  as 
an  efficient  substitute  closely  resembling 
ichthyol  itself. 

Chemical  glassware  has  gone  up 
markedly  in  price  since  the  war.  There  is 
nothing  mysterious  in  the  making  of  glass 
— at  least  there  ought  not  to  be.  But  our 
glass  industry,  with  the  exception  of  plate 
glass,  is  in  a  low  condition.  That  is  be- 
cause it  has  never  been  scientifically  con- 
ducted. Its  processes  are  still  based  upon 
formulae  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
Often  as  many  as  twenty-four  different 
ingredients  are  mixed  together  to  form  a 
batch  of  glass-making  material,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that,  scientifically 
speaking,  only  four  are  required.  In  glass- 
making  alone  there  is  an  enormous  oppor- 
tunity for  industrial  research  since  the 
war  began. 

There  is  one  carbon  that  is  manufac- 
tured in  Europe  that  is  superior  to  the 
American  carbon,  and  that  is  the  pro- 
jector carbon  used  for  moving-picture 
machines.  The  American  manufacturer 
has  not  been  able  to  produce  a  carbon 
which  seems  to  be  as  satisfactory  for  the 
purpose  as  the  German. — The  Scientific 
American. 
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Why  the  Offensive  is  Now  Ours 

By  GEORGE  EUSTACE  PEARSON 


Oh !    The  Jack  Johnsons  they  whistle 

and  roar! 
I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  trenches  no 

more! 
I  want  to  go  over  the  sea, 
Where  the  Germans  they  can't  get 

at  me, 
Oh!  my!    I  don't  want  to  die, 
I  want  to  go  home ;  I  want  to  go  home. 

FROM  some  sections  of  the  battle 
front  in  Flanders,  this  song 
rises  from  the  trenches.  It  is 
sung  loudly,  satirically,  so  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  trenches  beyond  can  hear 
it.  And  the  Teuton  warriors  under- 
stand the  real  sentiment  behind  that 
song — which,  by  the  way,  originated 
with  the  Princess  Patricias.  They 
know  it  is  not  fear ;  for  the  men  who 
sing  it  may  at  any  moment  be  found 
leading  in  a  mad,  heroic  charge  on 
the  German  lines,  handling  their 
bayonets  in  a  fashion  that  bespeaks 
no  distaste  for  the  grim  work  of  war. 
The  song  is  typically  Atkinese. 
Tommy  must  "rag"  the  other  fellow, 
even  when  the  shells  fall  thickest. 

And  yet — is  there  not  a  deeper 
feeling  behind  that  song,  a  feeling 
that  exists  in  all  the  belligerent 
armies?  Is  there  a  soldier  who  has 
fought  in  this  gigantic  struggle  who 
does  not  long  for  the  day  when,  his 
duty  well  done,  he  can  desist  from  efforts 
to  kill  his  mud-spattered  brothers  in  the 
other  trench — and  return  home? 

This  opens  a  wide  field  for  discussion 
on  the  attitude  of  the  soldier  in  the 
trenches.  How  are  the  Canadian  sol- 
diers doing  at  the  front?  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  speak  on  the  score  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  troops  from  the  Dominion. 
Neuve  Chapelle  and  Langemarck  have 
testified  to  the  heroism  of  the  first  con- 
tingent. History  recounts  no  more  won- 
erful  exploit  than  the  Canadian  stand  at 
Langemarck.  But  what  of  the  individual 
trooper;  How  does  he  stand  the  strain, 
how  does  he  compare  with  the  soldiers  of 
other  nations,  how  does  he  live — and  how 
die?  Let  me  speak  on  these  points  from 
the  fullness  of  four  months'  experience 
in  the  trenches;  not  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  correspondent  who  sometimes  gets 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  firing  line — but 
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no  closer.  Let  me  tell  this  story  as  the 
soldier  himself  sees  it. 

A  change  of  face  is  noticeable  in  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  men  who  have  borne  the 
strain  of  this  trench  fighting  month  after 
month,  refusing  the  soft  ease  of  hospital 
and  convalescent  camps.  The  sick  and 
wounded  returning  from  those  places 
notice  and  speak  of  the  change  in  their 
friends.  Young  men,  have  become  old 
men,  aged  years  in  weeks.  Talkative  men 
have  become  quiet.  Some  faces  have  be- 
come hard,  .some  soft.  Their  owners  have 
developed  into  thinkers  as  well  as  doers. 
The  camp  visitors  would  scarcely  recog- 
nize in  these  quiet  men  the  roysterers  of 
othei'  days.  No  more  is  "Tipperary" 
heard — never  in  this  land.  There  is  no 
complaining.  It  is  most  decidedly  frowned 
upon. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
soldier  in  the  trenches  to-day  is  his  de- 


termination to  win,  his  confidence, 
ihe  offensive  is  now  ours.  It  could 
not  well  be  otherwise  in  view  of  the 
spirit  that  animates  the  individual 
soldier.  To  illustrate,  on  one  occasion 
when  a  regiment  of  our  brigade  fol- 
lowed up  an  attack  of  the  Patricia's 
by  another  successful  one  on  the  suc- 
ceeding night  on  the  same  frontage, 
a  lance-corporal  of  the  attacking 
party,  annoyed  by  a  neighboring  ma- 
chine gun,  left  his  comrades  in  the 
captured  trench  and  deliberately, 
coolly  and  alone  started  out  to  cap- 
ture and  silence  that  machine  gun  m 
another  and  hitherto  unmolested 
German  trench.  Needless  to  say  he 
did  not  return. 

Another  instance  may  be  quoted  to 
show  the  spirit  which  burns  within 
the  men  engaged  in  "The  Siege  of 
Germany."  Number  two  company  of 
the  Patricia's  had  been  left  to  hold 
certain  breastworks  following  a  stiff 
engagement.  Corporal  Wostenholme 
and  another  man  of  Number  one  com- 
pany had  guided  them  into  their  posi- 
tion and  remained  with  them  during 
that  day.  So  much  ground  had 
changed  hands  and  interchanged 
again  during  the  night,  and  so  many 
wires  were  down,  that  our  artillery, 
under  the  impression  that  the  Ger- 
mans still  held  the  breastwork,  that 
the  Patricia's  now  occupied,  began  to  feel 
for  the  range  of  it  during  the  forenoon. 
The  occupants  heard  a  British  shell  pass 
overhead  and  then  explode  some  distance 
in  front.  They  thought  nothing  of  it.  To 
their  horror  the  next  one  fell  a  little  short 
of  the  first  and  closer  to  them.  That 
definitely  settled  in  the  minds  of  the  men 
what  was  to  come.  There  was  nothing  for 
it.  No  retreat.  They  must  hold  their  posi- 
tion so  hardly  won  and  await  their  in- 
evitable fate.  What  thoughts  were  theirs? 
The  next,  the  third  shell,  came  a  trifle 
closer,  and  so  was  the  fourth.  And  then 
chaos. 

It  exploded  true  as  a  die.  Fragments 
of  the  Patricia's  were  blown  into  the 
trenches  of  the  adjoining  regiment. 

A  volunteer  was  asked  for  and  found 
in  Corporal  Wostenholme  to  take  back 
word  to  the  nearest  headquarters  directs 
ing  the  artillery  to  alter  their  range  and 
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When  the  whistle  blows  anfl  tlie  troops  swing  on,  the  soldier  has 

a  distinct  sense  of  pleasnre  as  he  realizes  that 

he  is  going  up  again. 


trench,  one 
of  whom  un- 
earthed a 
corpse  with 
the  hand 
and  arm 
p  rejecting 
from  the 
mud.  "G'bli- 
mey,  Bill," 
he  said,  "if 
'ere  ain't  a 
bloke  'olding 
out  'is  'and 
for  'is  pay." 
Grim,  dis- 
t  u  r  b  i  n  g, 
soul  -  shak- 
ing, this  cal- 
lousness su- 
perinduced 
by  daily  ac- 
quaintance 
with  death 
—  but  it's 
I 


to  have  adequate  arrangements  made  for 
the  wounded.  He  proceeded  down  an  old 
communication  trench,  waist  deep  in 
water  to  which  he  bent  the  upper  part 
of  his  body  until  he  almost  immersed  his 
face,  in  the  effort  to  screen  himself  from 
observation  and  from  fire.  The  effort  was 
an  abortive  one.  He  was  seen  and  fired 
at,  hotly  and  persistently.  So,  daring  all 
in  one  desperate  throw,  he  crawled  labori- 
ously out  of  the  water  and  the  mud  and 
fled  across  ground  open  except  for  occa- 
sional hedge  or  projection,  that  might 
hide  his  flight  but  could  not  turn  hostile 
bullets. 

He  safely  made  the  trip.  And  then, 
instead  of  resting  in  comparative  security 
until  nightfall,  he  volunteered  again  to 
take  back  to  the  same  place  another 
equally  important  message  in  spite  of  the 
sure  knowledge  that  the  German  sentries 
and  snipers  would  be  on  the  qui  vive. 
Once  more  he  made  it.  And,  the  exig- 
encies of  the  situation  demanding  it,  he 
made  the  round  trip  again,  in  the  straight 
face  of  their  now  aroused  fire. 

And  so  the  offensive  is  ours. 

WAR  IS  MONOTONOUS. 

But  the  soldiers  at  the  front  do  not  live 
a  life  of  continual  thrills.  War  becomes 
monotonous.  An  Indian  Prince  serving 
here  recently  expressed  that  view;  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  he  voiced  the  opinion 
of  practically  all  men.  The  thrilling  in- 
cidents of  warfare,  narrow  escapes,  sud- 
den deaths,  violent  encounters,  follow  one 
another  with  such  consistent  regularity 
during  what  is  really  an  automatic  and 
mechanical  routine  that  it  is  the  finding 
of  an  egg,  the  location  of  a  farm,  where 
milk  can  be  obtained  or  a  shop  where 
eatables  may  be  had,  that  becomes  excit- 
ing, that  is  talked  of  among  the  Tommies. 

Given  food  and  sleep  and  pay  as  regu- 
larly and  in  such  quantities  as  the  circum- 
stances will  permit,  they  are  content. 
That  last,  the  pay,  becomes  of  prime  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
field.  They  figure  that  they  may  not  live 
long;  in  fact  are  sure  of  it.  Hence  they 
wish  to  live  well  and  enjoy  to  the  full 
that  short  space  of  time  left  to  them.  Two 
soldiers  were  engaged  in  deepening  an  old 


war 
A  WHIMSICAL  INTEREST. 

There  is  something  whimsical  about  the 
attitude  of  the  British  soldier  toward 
conditions.  He  has  a  name  for  every- 
thing. One  trench,  dry  and  warm  and 
comparatively  safe,  is  known  as  "The 
Palace."  Another  a  death-trap  of  a  ditch, 
"The  Crimea."  Everything  is  named,  even 
though  the  name  may  have  originated  in  a 
whim  and  not  in  any  direct  connection 
with  the  object  so  named.  Thus,  a  shell 
from  an  immense  British  gun  near  the 
Patricia's  is  known  throughout  the  di- 
vision as  Granny.  Why,  no  one  knows,  un- 
less on  account  of  its  slow  and  ponderous 
progress  in  the  latter  stages  of  its  low 
flight  where  it  can  be  seen  to  revolve 
clumsily  in  its  travel. 

This  same  spirit,  in  a  sense  is  mani- 
fested in  the  interest  they  show  in  out- 
side matters.  In  the  reserve  line  they  play 
football.  At  a  time  when  the  international 
situation  is  most  acute  as  a  result  of  Ger- 
many's new  submarine  war  and  America's 
resultant  attitude,  they  search  the  papers 
for  football  or  baseball  news  and  are  mild- 
ly pained  at  other  enquiries. 

And  how  do  the  British  and  Canadian 
troops  compare  with  the  soldiers  of  other 
nations?  Despite  preconceived  and  ad- 
verse opinion,  the  Patricia's  who  have  re- 
lieved or  been  re- 
lieved by  French 
regiments  and 
have  held  adjoin- 
ing trenches  at 
times,  are  unani- 
mous in  their  un- 
stinted praise  of 
the  Frenchman's 
volatile  character 
and  the  dash  and 
go  of  his  courage- 
ous recklessness. 
The  Frenchmen 
appear  to  neglect 
the  precautions  of 
the  British  soldier 
against  fire  of  any 
description,  both 
in  his  failure  to 
strengthen  the 
trenches  and  in 
the    chances    he 


takes  in  individual  movements  about  the 
trenches. 

As  to  the  value  of  Germans  as  fighting 
men,  there  can  be  no  question  on  that 
score.  They  are  brave.  They  must  be 
brave  to  have  done  what  they  have  on  two 
frontiers.  And  yet  in  isolated  in.stances 
such  as  in  the  case  of  the  capture  of  some 
of  their  trenches  the  occupants  have 
shown  the  most  abject  cowardice.  Not 
content  with  fleeing  in  disorder  they 
scream  and  Jsleiat  and  even  throw  away 
their  arms,  f  f.       **■* 

They  are  aways  digging  and  building 
and  on  the  whole  appear  to  surpass  us  in 
their  purely  mechanical  work  of  trench 
building,  the  fixing  of  rifle  fire  in  day  time 
on  likely  spots  for  night  travel  and  other 
matters  of  a  like  nature.  On  the  other 
hand  a  comparison  of  their  actions  with 
ours  and  the  study  of  the  prisoners  we 
have  captured  would  tend  to  indicate  that 
on  the  human  side  we  are  immensely  their 
superior.  And  that  is  the  more  important 
side. 

The  Germans'  being  human,  act  very 
much  like  other  humans,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent.  They  have  fired  indiscrimi- 
nately on  our  fighting  line  and  on  our 
wounded  men  in  the  heat  of  engagement; 
for  which,  of  course,  they  could  not  be 
blamed,  seeing  that  stretcher-bearers, 
wounded  and  sound  men  were  hopelessly 
mixed  together.  The  most  inexcusable 
thing  they  have  ever  done  was  to  de- 
liberately fire  on  our  second  in  command 
and  later  on  the  stretcher-bearers  while 
engaged  in  the  rescue  of  a  wounded 
soldier,  some  hours  after  our  victorious 
attack  and  when  things  were  very  quiet. 
Again,  a  neighboring  British  regiment 
which  had  been  driven  from  some 
trenches,  found  on  the  conclusion  of  their 
later  and  successful  counter  attack  that 
all  their  wounded  had  been  killed  by  blows 
about  the  head  and  bayonet  thrusts  in 
the  body. 

At  other  times,  that  is,  outside  of  times 
of  unusual  excitement  such  as  attacks  and 
counter  attacks,  the  Germans  have  al- 
lowed our  stretcher-bearers  to  walk  away 
with  their  burdens  unmolested.  On  the 
other  hand,  possibly  because  they  feared 
some  deception,  they  usually  fired  on  those 
same  stretcher-bearers  during  their  ap- 
proach to  the  wounded  man.  The  inevit- 
able conclusion  is  that,  unless  stirred  up 
and  mortified  by  a  successful  attack  of 
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The  soldier  Is  burled  where  he  falls..     Crosses  are  to  be 
seen    everywhere. 


ours,   they  follow   the   dictates   of  brave 
men. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  MAD  MAJOR. 

Such  comparisons  as  have  been  possible 
in  the  matter  of  artillery  show  the  British 
and  French  to  be  much  superior  both  in 
point  of  handling  and  the  quality  of  the 
ammunition.  In  this  connection,  a  popular 
story,  which  is  told  up  and  down  the 
trenches,  credits  our  army  with  a  per- 
sonage known  as  the  Mad  Major,  an 
artillery  officer  who,  it  appears  has  an 
uncanny  faculty  for  spotting  well-hidden 
German  batteries  and  other  centres  of 
activity:  So,  according  to  the  yarn,  the 
Mad  Major  travels  up  and  down  the 
British  artillery  line  leaving  on  his  oppo- 
site front  a  trail  of  death.  Where  he  goes 
his  word  is  final.  Many  of  the  successes 
of  the  British  have  been  credited  to  the 
Mad  Major. 

Much  mystery  surrounds  the  person- 
ality of  this  strange  director  of  artillery. 
No  one  appears  to  have  seen  him  but  vari- 
ous theories  are  advanced  as  to  his  ap- 
pearance and  antecedents;  and,  whether 
his  existence  is  believed  in  or  not,  the 
soldier  has  to  confess  that  unusual  suc- 
cess in  the  shelling  of  enemy  positions  in- 
variably follows  the  rumor  of  his  arrival 
at  any  point. 

"The  Mad  Major  is  with  the  guns  be- 
hind us,"  ran  the  word  through  the 
trenches  of  the  Patricia's  some  time  ago. 
The  wood  opposite  our  regiment  was  full 
of  German  dug-outs,  and  well  concealed 
batteries  had  been  shelling  us  from  points 
back  of  their  line.  Coincident  with  the 
rumor  of  the  arrival  of  the  omnipotent 
artilleryman,  there  was  increased  activity 
evident  in  the  British  batteries.  Results 
followed  almost  immediately.  That  our 
artillery  had  found  the  range  was  at- 
tested by  the  screams  of  wounded,  and 
perhaps  some  unwounded,  Germans 
which  could  be  distinctly  heard  in  our 
trenches.  The  opposite  batteries  were 
silenced;  the  dug-outs  rendered  untenable. 

The  Major  was  more  than  half  a  myth 
to  the  Canadians  but  the  men  in  the 
trenches,  when  the  extreme  success  of  our 
fire  became  evident,  looked  at  one  another 
with  silent  questioning.  And  then  rumor 
transferred  him  further  up  the  line.   Sub- 


sequently word  came 
down  to  us  of  the 
carnage  wrought  on 
the  German  lines  at 
that  point. 

War  is  full  of  such 
stories  as  these — but 
the  legend  of  the 
Mad  Major  will  live 
long  in  the  memories 
of  the  men  who  are 
fighting  Britain's 
battle. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  ARTIL- 
LERY FIRE. 

A  noted  correspon- 
dent, writing  about 
artillery  action  some 
months  ago,  gave  a 
purely  civilian  and 
wholly  ignorant  ex- 
planation of  the  ef- 
fects of  shrapnel  fire 
upon  the  minds  of 
soldiers.  He  states 
that,  after  having  been  under  fire  for  some 
days,  a  small  party  that  he  encountered — 
and  which  he  judged  to  be  typical  of  all 
soldiers — were  absolutely  indifferent  to  it 
because  their  worn-out  nerves  refused  to 
react.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Allowing  for  individual  differ- 
ences, mental  workings  and  so  forth,  it  is 
quite  safe  to  say  that  the  greenest  of 
soldiers,  after  the  first  effect  of  shell  fire 
passes  away — which  may  vary  from  in- 
difference to  wild  fright — begins  to  gauge 
and  estimate  by  the  sound  of  the  shell 
coming  to  and  passing  over  him,  the  pos- 
sible danger  to  himself;  and  acts  accord- 
ingly. Certain  shells  have  a  certain  sound 
and  give  some  warning.  If  the  soldier  is 
not  held  by  his  duty,  and  he  has  reason  to 
believe  the  shell  is  meant  for  his  vicinity — 
he  may  seek  shelter  behind  some  object 
or  by  lying  flat.  He  may  even  wait  until 
it  bursts  and  still  take  cover  of  a  kind  be- 
fore at  least  some  of  the  missiles  reach 
him.  If  a  shell  bursts  at  very  close  range, 
no  shelter  is  of  any  use.  Life  or  death 
then  become  a  matter  of  pure  chance.  The 
man  behind  a  thick  wall  or  in  a  cellar  may 
be  killed  instantly,  another  in  an  exposed 
position  survive. 

Things  have  now  reached  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  that  regiments,  brigades  and 
divisions,  are 
moved  about, 
changed  and  in- 
terchanged with 
mechanical  p  r  e- 
cision.  The  usual 
form  of  procedure 
for  the  regiment 
to  pursue  has  be- 
c  o  m  e  almost  a 
routine.  The  rest 
period  finished,  it 
is  moved  up  from 
the  billet  in.«ome 
village  or  small 
town  on  the  re- 
serve line  to  other 
billets  on  the  sup- 
port line.  One  day 
is  usually  spent 
there.  On  the  fol- 
lowing night  a 
short     march     of 


from  two  to  five  miles  brings  the  force 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  battalion 
it  is  to  relieve,  although  the  billets  of 
the  support  line  are  rarely  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  nearest  trenches. 
At  the  headquarters,  guides  from  the 
relieved  regiments  lead  the  newcomers 
to  their  respective  trenches,  companies 
remaining  together,  of  course,  except- 
ing as  they  are  split  up  to  man  in- 
dividual trenches.  Here  they  remain  for 
periods  of  from  one  to  three  days — rarely 
one,  usually  two  and  only  three  when 
undergoing  heavy  attack  or  for  strategic 
reasons.  Follows  a  day  in  the  support 
line,  then  the  trenches  again  and  so  on 
for  a  period  of  from  eight  to  twelve  days. 
The  day  following  the  last  turn  in  the 
trenches  is  spent  in  support  to  avoid  a 
long  march  for  the  weary  men.  A  day's 
partial  rest  recuperates  them  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  a  short  march  to  the  reserve 
line  in  the  rear  for  a  six-day  rest  period. 
That  finished,  the  routine  is  again  re- 
peated with  variations.  The  individual 
soldier  may  feel  loath  on  that  last  of  the 
six  rest  days  to  form  up  with  the  battalion 
in  the  sombre  dusk  of  a  Flemish  evening, 
to  leave  the  deep  straw  of  the  billet  for 
what  the  trenches  hold  for  him,  but  at  the 
final  moment  of  departure,  when  the 
whistle  blows  and  the  troops  swing  on, 
the  vague  feeling  of  discontent  gives  way 
to  one  of  distinct  pleasure  as  he  realizes 
that  he  is  going  up  again. 

The  one  day  in  the  support  is  spent  in 
detailed  preparations  for  the  next  two  on 
the  firing  line.  Two  days'  rations  are 
drawn  and  distributed.  The  rations  issued 
vary  according  to  the  needs  and  the  sup- 
ply of  the  moment.  As  armies  go,  ours 
is  a  very  well  fed  one,  rations  consisting 
as  they  do  of  a  great  abundance  of  bully 
beef,  army  biscuits  cheese  and  jam,  and 
a  smaller  quantity  and  a  less  regular 
issue,  but  still  a  frequent  one,  of  rum, 
bacon,  fresh  meat  and  bread;  a  less  fre- 
quent issue  of  butter,  chocolate  and  al- 
ways tobacco.  The  latter  grows  on  the 
bushes. 

From  the  time  of  departure  from  the 
support  point  things  begin  to  take  on  a 
sterner  air.  Darkness  is  well  established 
before  any  move  is  made.  The  troops 
march  with  lighter  packs  this  time  the 
pack  sacks  with  the  less  urgently  needed 
articles  having  been  stored.    They  set  off 
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with  the  minimum  of  noise  and  no  light  of 
any  description,  although  the  town  itself 
is  usually  lit  up.  The  road  being  narrow 
and  travel  more  or  less  frequent,  the  bat- 
talion marches  in  file  of  two  until  it 
reaches  its  headquarters  where  it  eases  off 
to  the  roadside  to  await  its  various  guides. 
The  headquarters  may  be  one  hundred 
yards  behind  the  trenches  or  half  a  mile — 
usually  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  may 
be  anything  in  the  way  of  a  residence.  If 
close  to  the  front  it  is  probably  a  dug-out 
or  a  cellar  of  small  capacity,  into  which 
commanding  officers  and  privates  alike 
may  rub  elbows  for  the  time  of  their  stay ; 
and  so  mix  the  breeds  of  the  vermin  that 
infest  them  both  alike.  If  further  back  it 
may  be  a  chateau,  a  brewery,  a  school,  a 
church,  a  shop — anything  in  fact — but 
always  a  ruined  thing.  In  the  latter  case 
the  first  floor  and  cellar  both  may  be 
utilized.  The  top  floor  is  always  gone — 
shelled  away.  Here,  besides  the  chief  offi- 
cers, are  the  medical  staff,  the  signalers, 
who  belie  their  name  for  in  this  work  they 
are  telephone  men,  pioneers,  the  handy- 
men of  a  batallion,  guides  for  each  trench 
furnished  by  the  party  in  it,  orderlies, 
general  casuals  and  sometimes  a  com- 
pany or  a  part  of  one  in  reserve.  Here  the 
plan  of  campaign  for  the  night  is  laid 
out  and  those  in  command  acquire  addi- 
tional information  from  the  departing  offi- 
cers and  from  here  communication  by  tele- 
phone and  by  orderly  is  kept  up  with  in- 
dividual trenches.  This  is  the  centre,  the 
heart  of  the  regiment's  frontage,  through 
which  run  all  channels  of  supply  and  com- 
munication. To  this  centre  are  brought 
by  the  transports,  rations,  ammunition, 
tools,  trench  building  and  strengthening 
material,  such  as  sand  bags,  lumber,  cor- 
rugated iron  and  last  but  not  least  bra- 
ziers with  their  supply  of  coke.  All  night 
long  officers  on  inspection  trips,  ration  and 
fatigue  parties,  orderlies,  come  and  go, 
each  one  having  its  own  tale  of  some  ex- 
perience, tragic  or  merry  as  the  ease  may 
be. 

Outside  the  troops,  laden  with  what  ma- 
terial they  can  carry,  plod  on  in  trench 
squads  through  rain  and  mud  following 
their  guide  to  their  proper  trench.  Laden 
with  a  heterogeneous  lot  of  salvage  from 
old  buildings,  rations  and 
ammunition,  they  traverse 
in  single  file,  alternately  a 
bit  of  wood,  a  muddy  field, 
or  the  shelter  of  the  hedge, 
the  while  they  watch  below 
for  shell-dug  holes,  dirty 
water  and  overhead  for 
German  star  shells. 

Infrequently  a  communi- 
cation trench  leads  to  the 
front  but  as  it  is  usually 
full  of  water  is  rarely  used. 
That  fact  is  very  typical. 
The  average  soldier  cheer- 
fully, and  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course,  assumes  the  most 
astonishing  risks  rather 
than  sacrifice  some  small 
bodily  comfort. 

Arrived  at  the  objective 
trench,  the  party,  if  space 
permits,  leads  in  and  set- 
tles down  ere  the  impatient 
relieved  party  files  out. 
If   trench    space   prohibits 


the  relieving  party  stands  or  lies  down 
along  the  trench's  edge  while  the  others 
lead  out.  Needless  to  say  the  various  trips 
between  headquarters  and  trenches  fur- 
nish a  large  proportion  of  the  casualties. 
Once  in,  sentries  are  posted  at  the  various 
loopholes.  The  remainder  busy  themselves 
in  various  ways.  If  they  have  a  suitable 
trench  with  some  roofed  space,  and  the 
wherewithal  to  do  so,  a  brazier  fire  is 
started  and  always  the  trench  is 
strengthened,  possibly  repaired  from  that 
day's  shelling.  Water  is  baled  out,  tra- 
verses made,  front  and  rear  parapets  built 
up,  a  drain  or  a  new  trench  dug  or  some 
similar  labor  pursued.  All  is  done  in 
quietness  and  at  each  man's  hand  regard- 
less of  his  whereabouts  or  his  duty  is  his 
loaded  rifle  with  fixed  bayonet.  Occasion- 
ally, at  a  sentry's  warning,  the  officer  in 
command  calls  them  to  line  the  trench,  a 
flare  is  sent  up  and,  if  the  suspected 
enemy  movements  is  veiified  by  its  light, 
order  to  fire  is  given  at  a  range  which  may 
vary  from  ,30  to  300  yards— for  the 
trenches  are  at  those  varying  distances 
apart.  Always  there  is  desultory  firing 
along  the  line  but  at  such  times  as  this 
it  may  develop  into  a  hot  fusillade,  re- 
turned in  part  and  may  travel  up  and 
down  the  line  until  the  distance  swallows 
the  sound  of  it. 

We  have  occupied  several  sets  of 
trenches  and  always  there  has  been  a  wood 
just  behind  us  and  likewise  behind  the 
Germans,  said  wood  usually  being  honey- 
combed with  dug-outs  and  alive  with 
troops. 

Whispered  orders  and  harshly  muffled 
challenges  are  the  only  words  heard.  A 
few  hours  usually  suffices  for  the  night's 
work  and  then  follows  an  opportunity  to 
lean  against  the  front  trench  and  so  gain 
a  little  rest.  The  artillery  people,  appar- 
ently for  fear  of  exposing  their  positions, 
are  quiet  at  night  except  at  times  of  ex- 
pected or  actual  attack,  at  which  time  they 
open  an  extremely  vicious  fire.  During 
any  such  trench  shelling  the  soldier,  with 
lowered  head,  hugs  the  parapet,  always 
excepting  the  sentry.  It  was  because  of 
the  omission  of  this  last  precaution  that 
some  recent  neighbors  on  our  flank,  hold- 
ing trenches  in  front  of  village  ruins  that 
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we  had  lately  occupied,  were  surprised 
and  cut  up  and  forced  out  of  their 
trenches  (later  retaken)  in  the  course  of 
some  particularly  vicious  fighting. 

So  the  night  passes. 

With  the  coming  of  the  day  the  strain 
eases,  except  that  one  must  on  no  account 
show  oneself  above  the  parapet.  It  is  al- 
most certain  death.  On  that  point  all 
.soldiers  here  agree  and  yet  men  will  do  it. 
It  was  but  a  few  days  ago  that  a  Patricia 
was  in  hot  argument  with  a  comrade  as  to 
whether  a  certain  German  trench  was  a 
trench  pure  and  simple  or  a  sap.  He 
shouted,  "It  is  a  sap,"  peered  over  the  edge 
for  further  verification — and  fell  back 
dead.    Such  incidents  are  legion. 

THE   SPECTACULAR   ARTILLERY    FIRE. 

The  rare  occasions  when  a  heavy  artil- 
lery fire  is  carried  on  at  night  offer  a  most 
spectacular  sight,  particularly  if  the  on- 
looker is  so  placed  as  to  observe  the  flam- 
ing .shells  leave  the  guns.  The  crackle  of 
musketry,  the  bright  flares,  occasional 
searchlights,  sweeping  earth  and  sky,  all 
serve  as  a  contrast  to  the  crack  of  the  fir- 
ing guns,  the  shells'  trail  of  fire,  the  whis- 
tling of  them  overhead,  the  final  horrid 
blaze  of  light  as  they  burst  and,  if  that  be 
at  a  distance,  the  crash  that  accompanies 
the  flash.  The  effect  is  a  most  spectacular 
one  and  the  variety  of  sound  heard  endless 
in  tone  and  volume.  Apparently  the  vari- 
ous woods,  atmospheric  conditions,  etc., 
have  the  acoustic  properties  of  objects  in 
a  large  hall.  Upon  no  two  nights  or  in  no 
two  districts  does  it  sound  quite  alike. 
Even  the  sound  of  the  "weary  willie"  with 
its  hopeless,  tired,  sort  of  "now  I  lay  me" 
wail,  loses  some  of  its  peculiarly  private 
individuality.  Sometimes  the  shells  seem 
to  scream,  again  to  whistle  or  to  whine. 
The  rifle  fire  is  continually  changing  in 
sound.  The  enemy  fire  may  always  be 
recognized  by  the  smart  snap  of  his  ex- 
plosives. 

IN   THE   COUNTRY. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  country- 
side remains  about  the  same  as  at  first, 
except  that  there  are  less  buildings  stand- 
ing and  more  holes  in  those  remaining. 
There  is  less  of  mist  and  hence  a  negative 
rather  than  a  positive  som- 
breness  to  the  unlovely  ap- 
pearance of  things  in  gen- 
eral. The  people,  so  cheer- 
ful and  so  pleasant,  are  far 
from  gay.  Their  very 
clothes  are  dull  even  to  the 
women  and  girls  and  a 
touch  of  color  in  their  ap- 
parel is  rare  indeed,  and  is 
to  be  seen  apparently  only 
in  the  case  of  the  better 
classes.  Pursuing  their  de- 
votion to  their  friend 
"Tommee"  the  Belgians 
have  become  greatly  at- 
tached to  the  use  of  put- 
tees. Men  and  boys  alike, 
civilians  and  soldiers,  may 
be  seen  with  either  British 
army  puttees  or  nonde- 
script strips  of  some  kind. 
The  effect  is  rather 
piquant  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  French  soldier. 
Continued  on  Page  107. 
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The  Blockade  of  America 

By    C.    LINTERN    SIBLEY 

W/io  JVrote  ''How  the  Canadian  Armada  Was  Saved" 


EDITOR'S  NOTE. — Last  fall  shipping  was  sus- 
pended on  the  St.  Lawrence  for  a  period  of  two  weeks 
and  no  reason  ivas  given  out  officially.  Much  mystery 
has  existed  tvith  reference  to  the  German  warship,  the 
Von  der  Tann.  Mr.  Sibley  has  linked  these  two  circum- 
stances together  and  thus  constructed  one  of  the  most 
realistic  and  convincing  pieces  of  war  fiction.  Mr.  Sibley 
wrote  that  remarkable  story,  "How  the  Canadian 
Armada  Was  Saved,"  which  appeared  in  the  February 


number.  Readers  of  MacLean's  are  aware,  of  course, 
thai  this  tvas  published  as  fiction  purely  and  simply.  The 
story,  however,  set  the  whole  country  talking;  it  was 
di.9ciissed  in  the  press  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  to 
the  other  and  tvas  even  brought  up  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  ability  to  make  fiction  so  realistic  as  to  appear 
almost  actual  fact  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  Mr. 
yibley's  work.  The  accompanying  story  will  have  a 
double  interest  from,  the  publicity  given  his  first. 


IT  was  in  the  eaily  days  of  the  war. 
Canada  had  flung  herself  whole-heart- 
edly into  the  fight  that  the  Motherland 
was  waging  for  her  existence.  Sir 
Richard  McBride  had  stepped  over  the 
line  and  bought  up  two  submarines  which 
had  just  been  completed  at  Seattle  on  the 
order  of  a  neutral  country;  the  disposal  of 
which  remained  a  mystery  to  the  Do- 
minion at  large  for  many  months.  The 
first  contingent,  after  a  delay  that  was 
equally  mysterious,  had  sailed.  The  second 
contingent  was  being  gathered  together 
and  trained  and  clothed  and  armed  in 
readiness  for  the  front.  The  work.shops  of 
the  country  were  being  turned  to  the 
manufacture  of  guns  and  shells.  All  was 
going  well. 

And  yet  doubt  and  uncertainty  showed 

".\k  told  In  "How  the  Canadian  Armada  Was 
Saved"'  Wi  the  February  issue  of  MafLeairs 
Magnzlne 


on  the  faces  of  a  group  of  men  gathered 
about  a  table  in  a  certain  administration 
ofRce  in  Ottawa.  Every  man  there  was 
known  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  a 
substantially  built  man  in  uniform,  with 
iron-grey  hair,  keen  eyes  and  a  most 
marked  air  of  aggressive  decision ;  at  once 
the  most-talked-of,  most  admired  and  most 
execrated  public  character  in  Canada — 
Colonel  (now  General)  Sam  Hughes.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  name  the  others,  for 
the  Minister  of  Militia  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  stage  and  monopolized  the  discus- 
sion, up  to  the  point,  that  is,  when  the 
door  opened  to  admit  a  newcomer  whose 
appearance  at  this  portentous  council 
board  seemed  most  highly  incongruous. 

It  was  a  woman,  a  young  woman,  and  a 
decidedly  attractive  one.  She  was  gowned 
in  the  latest  fashion,  with  the  perfection 


as  to  detail  generally  and  to  such  acces- 
sories as  veil,  gloves,  bag  and  shoes,  that 
suggested  the  style  shops  of  Paris. 
Though  she  spoke  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  accent,  every  man  in  the  room  ac- 
cepted her  without  question  as  a  for- 
eigner; though  probably  no  two,  if  asked 
for  an  opinion,  would  have  agreed  as  to 
her  likely  nationality. 

"Gentlemen,  you  all  know  or  have  heard 
of  Madame  de  Tourneauville,"  said  Col. 
Hughes,  rising.  "The  signal  .service  that 
she  rendered  the  Empire  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion* has  placed  every  citizen  of  Canada 
in  her  debt,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
word  of  her  exploit  will  reach  the  general 
public  until  this  war  is  over.  After  the 
first  contingent  had  sailed  and  had  safely 
reached  its  destination  —  thanks  to 
Madame  de  Tourneauville — she  left  this 
country,  in  further  pursuance  of  her  dan- 
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gerous  missionf  and  did  not  return  until 
to-day.  I  received  word  this  morning  to 
the  effect  that  she  had  an  important  an- 
nouncement to  make  and  desired  an  im- 
mediate audience.  As  your  humble  ser- 
vant has  been  rather  severely  criticized 
for  the  delay  in  connection  with  the  sail- 
ing of  the  contingent,  I  concluded  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  be.st  to  have  you  all 
present  to  hear  Madame  de  Tourneauville 
this  time.   Pray  proceed,  madame." 

The  lady,  who  had  seated  herself  in  a 
chair  placed  for  her  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  plunged  at  once  into  her  narra- 
tive. She  spoke  in  low  tones,  with  a  busi- 
ness-like clarity  of  expression,  but  a  dis- 
tinctly feminine  appreciation  of  the  dra- 
matic possibilities  in  her  story.  It  was  a 
disturbing,  terrifying,  nay,  unbelievable 
story  that  she  had  to  tell — one  which 
gripped  her  audience  with  its  suggestion 
of  dread  possibilities  and  brought  into  the 
room  something  that  had  not  before  in- 
truded Into  the  councils  of  the  Empire 
since  the  war  broke  out,  the  Phantom  of 
Dread. 

"The  facts  I  have  to  give  may  at  first 
seem  to  you  too  fantastic  for  reality,"  she 
began.  "I  cannot  give  you  any  proofs.  I 
cannot  divulge  the  source  of  my  informa- 
tion. I  trust,  however,  that  the  very  strik- 
ing confirmation  supplied  to  the  informa- 
tion I  gave  on  a  previous  occasion,  will 
cause  you  to  lay  aside  your  doubts  and  to 
act  upon  the  information  I  am  about  to  lay 
before  you  with  the  same  decision  shown 
in  the  first  instance.  Further,  gentlemen, 
I  am  leaving  the  city  at  once  and  do  not 
expect  to  return  for  a  long  time.  The 
secrecy  with  which  my  work  must  neces- 
sarily be  carried  on,  renders  that  course 
obligatory.  There  is  a  small,  very  small, 
chink  in  the  wall  of  silence  that  surrounds 
the  Imperial  plans  of  Germany  and — it  is 
my  great  fortune  to  have  discovered  it!" 

After  this  preface,  Madame  de  Tour- 
neauville paused  a  moment.  When  she  re- 
sumed, her  voice  unconsciously  sought  a 
lower  tense  pitch. 

"The  naval  plans  of  Germany  are  well 
known — as  regards  the  first  part  of  their 
programme.  What  they  seek  to  do  is  to 
avoid  any  clash  with  the  British  fleet  until 
such  time  as  their  campaign  has  dissi- 
pated the  numerical  superiority  now  en- 
joyed by  Britain.  Then — and  only  then — 
will  Von  Tirpitz  venture  forth  to  give 
battle.  But  have  you  considered  this  pos- 
sibility? If  this  plan  fails,  if  Britain  gives 
back  as  good  as  she  gets  and  sinks  ship  for 
ship,  maintaining  her  supremacy,  what 
will  Germany  do  then?  Do  you  suppose 
that  the  nation  which  planned  this  war 
with  such  superhuman  thoroughness 
would  overlook  that  possibility?  No.  Ger- 
many has  not  overlooked  it.  Germany  has 
a  plan.  Already  the  naval  experts  of  the 
Kaiser  begin  to  see  that  the  first  phase  of 
their  campaign  has  been  a  failure.  Soon 
the  alternative  will  be  attempted. 

"In  a  few  months'  time,  perhaps  even  in 
a  few  weeks,  Germany  will  declare  a  sub- 
marine blockade  of  Great  Britain.  Safely 
screened  in  the  docks  at  Cuxhaven  and 
Heligoland,  the  Kaiser  has  new  and 
powerful  underseas  coursers,  designed  for 
long  cruises  and  equipped  with  many  im- 
proved devices.   When  the  Imperial  order 

She  was  first  Intrortuoert  as  a  member  of 
th**  Britisb   secret  service. 


comes,  these  invisible  monsters  will  slip 
out  into  the  seas  that  surround  Britain 
and  prey  upon  the  ships  that  approach  her 
shores.  Every  ship  overhauled  will  be 
sunk,  irrespective  of  cargo,  destination  or 
nationality.  Lives  of  non-combatants  will 
be  held  of  no  account.  If  the  passengers  of 
.scuttled  steamers  are  drowned,  that  will 
be  their  lookout.  What  are  the  lives  of  a 
few  thousand  civilians  when  the  success 
of  Germany's  Imperialistic  plans  is  in 
question!" 

Exclamations  of  astonishment,  disbe- 
lief, even  energetic  repudiation,  came 
from  all  sides  of  the  board!  "Impossible!" 
cried  one  man.  "What  of  international 
law?  Germany  may  adopt  a  policy  of 
'frightfulness'  on  the  field,  but  will  never 
dare  to  violate  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  on  the  high  seas!" 

"Germany  has  strewn  neutral  seas  with 
floating  mines,"  said  Madame  de  Tour- 
neauville. "What  does  international  law 
say  on  that  point?" 

"But  kill  non-combatants!"  exclaimed 
another.  "Sink  the  merchantmen  vessels 
of  neutral  states!  That  is  too  flagrant  a 
departure  even  for  our  present  enemy  to 
take." 

"Germany  sneers  at  the  opinion  of  the 
world,"  rejoined  the  secret  service  agent. 
"She  has  gone  so  far — why  not  go  the 
whole  length?  Mark  my  words,  Germany 
will  stop  at  nothing.  The  plan  I  have  out- 
lined is  being  prepared  for  even  now.  If 
the  allied  armies  continue  to  hold  their 
lines  in  spite  of  Teutonic  pressure,  you 
will  some  day  hear  of  shells  fired  from 
German  cannon  that  fill  the  air  with  dead- 
ly poisonous  gases  capable  of  snuffing  out 
whole  battalions.  After  that,  the  world 
may  hear  of  aerial  raids  in  force  by  which 
whole  towns  and  cities  will  be  wiped  out 
— diabolical  devices  and  deeds  of  carnage 
which  will  turn  men  sick  with  apprehen- 
sion !" 

There  was  a  pau.se.  Madame  de  Tour- 
neauville up  to  this  point  had  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  hands,  tightly  clasped 
on  her  lap.  Now  she  looked  up. 

"The  German  naval  plan  goes  even 
further  than  that,"  she  went  on.  "I  think 
that  every  one  here  has  mentally  paid 
tribute  to  the  absolute  feasibility  of  the 
plan  I  have  outlined  to  patrol  the  seas 
around  Britain  by  submarines  and  create 
havoc  in  the  shipping.  The  difficulty  that 
the  German  submarine  service  will  con- 
tend with  in  carrying  out  this  ingenious 
plan  is  that  the  operations  must  be  con- 
ducted, as  it  were,  under  the  noses  of  the 
British  ships.  The  skulking  submarine 
will  be  able  to  strike  only  when  the  oppor- 
tunity arises  to  attack  isolated  merchant- 
men. How  much  greater  would  the  toll  of 
death  be  if  the  work  were  carried  out  on 
the  open  space  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean?" 

"But,"  objected  one  of  the  company, 
"that  would  not  be  feasible,  at  all.  A  sub- 
marine carries  oil  and  other  supplies  for 
two  weeks  only.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  the  vessel  must  return  to  its  station. 
With  this  restriction,  how  could  German 
submarines  operate  on  the  Atlantic?" 

"Suppose  that  they  established  a  secret 
base  off  the  coast  of  Canada  and  operated 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  United 
States  and  Canada?"  asked  Madame  de 
Tourneauville,  quietly. 

A  silence  of  some  duration  and  unmis- 


takable significance,  settled  down  on  the 
company.  The  idea  put  forward  by  the 
fair  .secret  service  agent  was  considered  by 
each  man  in  the  room  and  accepted  as  not 
only  possible  but,  if  the  rest  of  her  story 
were  true,  inevitable. 

"And  that  is  exactly  what  Germany 
plans  to  do,"  she  added.  "Something  over 
a  week  ago  the  British  Admiralty  received 
a  hint  that  the  Von  der  Tann,  one  of  the 
finest  of  German  warships,  would  try  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  allied  cordon  in 
the  North  Sea.  A  few  days  ago,  as  doubt- 
less you  all  saw  the  news  was  given  out 
that  the  Von  der  Tann  had  struck  a  mine 
and  been  towed  back  to  Cuxhaven,  in  an 
almost  sinking  condition.  The  German 
authorities  seemed  to  be  making  desperate 
attempts  to  suppress  the  news.  But  that 
was  all  part  of  the  ruse.  Sirs,  the  Von  der 
Tann  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the 
cordon  and  is  at  this  moment  on  her  way 
across  the  Atlantic!" 

"The  Von  der  Tann  is  towing  one  of 
the  latest  and  most  deadly  submarines  and 
carries  a  large  cargo  of  oil  and  supplies," 
continued  Madame  de  Tourneauville. 
"Her  mission  is  to  establish  a  base  or 
series  of  stations  somewhere  on  the  east 
coast  of  Canada.  There  are  long  stretches 
of  practically  unknown  country  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  where  such  stations  could 
exist  for  years  without  being  discovered. 
Where  the  base  will  be  located  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain,  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  the  exact  location  was  decided  upon 
two  years  ago.  A  German  vessel,  manned 
by  naval  experts,  patrolled  the  coast  of 
Quebec  along  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  up  to  Labrador.  Doubtless  you  all  re- 
member that  incident  at  Halifax  two 
years  ago,  when  a  visiting  German  war- 
ship went  out  for  long  cruises  each  day, 
presumably  for  target  practice,  but  was 
found  to  be  actually  taking  soundings 
along  the  coast.  It  is  but  one  incident  in 
many  that  might  be  quoted.  They  know 
more  about  your  eastern  seacoast  in  Ber- 
lin than  you  do  here  in  Ottawa. 

"The  Von  der  Tann  will  keep  the 
waters  thereabouts  clear  while  the  sub- 
marine establishes  the  base  and  caches 
the  stores.  As  soon  as  the  time  for  the 
campaign  of  wholesale  piracy  comes,  other 
submarines  will  slip  out  and  cross  the  At- 
lantic to  operate  from  the  hidden  stations. 
Every  British  ship  plying  to  or  from  Can- 
ada will  do  so  at  grave  peril.  A  spy  sys- 
tem, thorough  and  complete,  has  been  es- 
tablished in  every  United  States  port  and 
when  any  vessel  leaves  an  American  port 
with  arms  and  ammunition  for  England, 
word  will  be  relayed  out  to  sea  and  a 
submarine  will  cross  its  path.  Naturally 
this  will  make  it  impossible  fo'-  any  fur- 
ther troops  to  leave  Canadian  shores." 

"Let  me  explain  the  motive  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  colossal  plan,"  she  said, 
earnestly.  "Germany  already  knows  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  prepared  to  sell  the  allies 
everything  that  his  factories  can  turn  out 
and  their  money  can  pay  for.  The  iron 
hail  before  which  the  German  armies  must 
ultimately  fall  back,  will  in  no  small  de- 
gree be  provided  by  the  United  States.  If 
that  supply  could  be  cut  off,  Germany's 
chances  of  victory  would  be  a  great  deal 
brighter.  The  Germans  foresee  that  Uncle 
Sam  will  pay  no  heed  to  protests  and  so 
they  planned   to  have   something  behind 
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their  protests.  After  a  certain  time,  all 
American  ships  carrying  war  supplies  for 
the  allies  will  be  sunk  without  notice  as 
soon  after  they  leave  port  as  the  sub- 
marines can  overtake  them.  The  German 
is  prepared  to  snap  his  fingers  at  the 
world;  he  will  prevent  American  steel 
from  aiding  the  allies  to  victory,  by  a 
campaign  of  hitherto  unimagined  fero- 
city." 

"And  that,  sirs,"  she  concluded,"  is  the 
real  mission  on  which  the  Von  der  Tann, 
now  crossing  the  Atlantic,  is  bound!" 

Madame  de  Tourneauville  slipped  from 
the  room  as  quietly  as  she  had  come,  leav- 
ing her  auditors  to  discuss  the  problems 
arising  out  of  her  truly  stupendous  news. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  record  the  discus- 
sion that  ensued.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
each  man  there  was,  if  not  absolutely  con- 
vinced, at  least  prepared  to  regard  this 
story  of  a  German  plot  as  something  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  pursuance 
of  plans  for  national  defence; 
and  that,  at  the  conclusion, 
Colonel  Hughes  said: 

"It  is  not  strictly  true  that  we 
lack  submarines  to  guard  against 
the  establishment  of  a  base  on 
our  coast.  There  are  the  two  that 
McBride  bought." 

"But,"  protested  another, 
"they  are  on  the  Pacific  coast!"  ,<■' 

"They  are  there  now,"  said  the 
Minister  of  Militia,  emphatically. 
"In  two  weeks'  time,  they  may  be 
somewhere  else !" 


the  same  time  ships  in  port  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal  were  ordered  not  to  stir  until 
further  orders.  Messages  were  also  ex- 
changed with  British  men-o'-war  off  the 
Gulf. 

This,  it  may  be  explained,  was  the 
actual  cause  of  those  eventful  two  weeks 
back  in  October  when  never  a  merchant- 
man came  into  port  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  never  a  merchantman  went  out;  of 
those  two  weeks  when  shipping  men  won- 


That  officer,  youug 
aiKl  keen,  had  been 
chafing  under  the  or- 
ders which  placed  him 
In  peaceful  seas  while 
the  British  fleet  stood 
a  century-deferred  test 
in    the    North    Sea. 


HOW  it  came  about  that  in 
two  weeks'  time  one  of  the 
two  submarines  was  established 
at  a  certain  base  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  an 
official  secret  which  has  been 
filed  away  and  sealed  with  the 
.sacred  seven  seals  of  the  censor. 
Whether  it  had  sailed  down  the 
Californian  coast  and  slipped 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and 
thence  north;  or  whether  it  had 
been  transported  piecemeal  in 
the  mysterious  closed  train  which 
started  out  from  Vancouver  and 
traveled  right  across  the  conti- 
nent, mostly  by  night — and 
which,  by  the  way,  was  currently 
and  inaccurately  reported  to  be 
filled  with  Indian  troops — wheth- 
er either  explanation  fits  the 
case  must  remain  purely  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture. 

The  fact  remains   that  there 
was  Canadian  submarine  A2,  brand  new 
itself  and  manned  by  a  crew  that  was  also 
brand  new  and  fairly  itching  for  action. 

And  there  it  was  when  the  telegraphic 
operator  at  Mingan  received  over  the 
cable  from  the  Island  of  Anticosti  a 
strange  message.   It  began  thus: 

"A  German  warship — " 

And  there  it  ended.  Not  another  word 
could  be  got.  The  wireless  at  Mingan  tried 
to  get  into  communication  with  the  island. 
Not  a  word  came  in  reply.  It  was  appar- 
ent that  the  cable  had  been  cut  and  the 
wireless  put  out  of  business.  Immediately 
the  news  was  sent  over  the  land  wires  to 
Ottawa  and  to  Halifax,  and  immediately 
the  wireless  stations  at  Belle  Isle,  Glace 
Bay  and  Cape  Race  flashed  out  a  warning 
to  incoming  liners  to  make  for  Halifax.  At 


dered  what  nameless  dread  had  paralyzed 
the  trade. 

The  officers  of  the  submarine  arrived  in 
Ottawa  that  day  to  consult  with  the 
marine  officials.  Accordingly  at  two 
o'clock  that  afternoon  a  special  train 
pulled  out  of  the  capital  city  for  Que- 
bec with  the  officers  of  the  A2  aboard. 
That  same  evening  the  crew  were  on  their 
way  down  the  St.  Lawrence  on  board  the 
H.M.C.S.  Nix>be,  which  picked  up  the  A2 
from  her  base  on  the  way,  and  towed  her 
at  full  speed  for  Anticosti. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  after  this 
that  the  commander  of  the  Niobe,  stand- 
ing out  to  sea  twenty  miles  off  Anticosti, 
delivered  his  orders  to  Lieutenant  Troyte- 
Bullock,  who  was  to  have  command  of  the 
submarine.    That  officer,  young  and  keen 


who  had  been  chafing  under  the  orders 
which  placed  him  in  peaceful  seas  while 
the  British  fleet  stood  a  century-deferred 
test  in  the  North  Sea,  brightened  visibly 
when  told  of  the  mysterious  fragment  of 
a  message  which  had  come  from  Anticosti. 
"You  will  make  the  run  into  Ellis  Bay 
with  all  possible  speed,"  said  the  com- 
mander of  the  Niobe.  "Run  on  the  surface 
until  you  get  within  ten  miles  of  Anti- 
costi and  then  finish  the  run  into  Ellis 
Bay  submerged.  If  enemy  ships  are  there, 
sink  them.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  a  German  warship, 
none  other  than  the  Von  der 
Tann  and  a  submarine  will  be 
encountered.  If  the  enemy  is 
not  there,  find  out  what  has  hap- 
pened and  return  will  all  possi- 
ble speed." 

The  bow  line  was  cast  off  and 
A2  began  to  get  into  her  stride 
for    the    run    to    Anticosti.      It 
bowled  along  the  surface  smooth- 
ly and  at  a  good  rate  of  speed. 
The  A2  was  a  tidy  and  powerful 
ciaft,    far    removed    from    the 
popular    conception    of    a    sub- 
marine which  makes  it  out  to  be  a 
cramped  and  stifling  box  of  ma- 
chinery.     Instead    it    was    light 
and  airy  with  plenty  of  room  to 
move    about.      This    effect    was 
heightened  by  the  fact  that,  as 
they    were    run- 
ning on  the  sur- 
face, the  hatches 
were  open  while 
in  the  bow  com- 
partment, which 
usually      serves 
for    living    and 
sleeping     quart- 
ers,   the    furniture    was    stowed 
away. 

Young  Troyte-Bullock,  proud 
of  his  first  command,  looked  it 
over  from  stem  to  stern,  glory- 
ing in  the  completeness  of  its 
equipment  and  the  smooth  sail- 
ing qualities  that  it  showed.  He 
critically  examined  the  torpedo 
tubes  and  the  torpedoes  in  their 
shells  nearby,  the  pumps  for 
filling  the  air  chamber  at  the 
breach  of  each  tube  with  com- 
pressed air  to  drive  the  torpedo 
out,  the  bell  receiver  for  detect- 
ing the  approach  of  vessels  when 
under  water,  the  bilge  pumps  for 
emptying  the  diving  tanks,  and 
the  periscope.  Finally,  satisfied 
that  everything  was  in  perfect  order,  he 
went  above. 

"Ten  miles  from  Ellis  Bay,  sir,"  said 
one  of  his  subs. 

"Very   well,"   ordered    the   lieutenant, 
"trim  her  down  to  six  fathoms  and  keep 
her  going  at  twelve  knots." 
"Right,  sir." 

The  hatches  were  closed  and  the  electric 
lights  switched  on.  Lieut.  Troyte-Bullock 
was  not  a  little  anxious,  for  this  was  the 
first  time  he  had  attempted  to  submerge 
the  vessel  and  though  he  knew  her 
thoroughly  from  blue  prints  and  speci- 
fications which  he  had  been  studying 
for  some  weeks,  he  did  not  know  how 
she  would  act.  He  called  out  his  orders 
Continued  on  Page  103. 


Why      Wheat?     By  BRITTON   B.  COOKE 


EDITOR'S  NOTE.  — This 
is  a  time  when  nations,  as  well 
as  individuals,  tnust  take 
stock  of  themselves.  The 
writer  of  this  article  presents 
a  view  that  has  been  creeping, 
during  the  past  few  years,  in- 
to all  discussions  of  the  future 
of  Canada;  and  that  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  Govern- 
ment reports.  To  the  average 
man,  however,  it  may  perhaps 
be  a  surprise  that  the  wheat 
profits  are  open  to  question. 

SEVERAL  million  men 
and  women  in  this  coun- 
try have  for  many  years 
believed  that  Canada  was  and 
is  a  land  of  wheat.  It  is  the 
common  belief  that  wheat  is 
Canada's  great  export  by 
which  all  Canadians  are  to  be 
made  somehow  more  prosper- 
ous. Ask  any  small  boy  in  any 
Canadian  city  what  is  the 
greatest  thing  Canada  does 
and  it  is  most  likely  that  he 
will  reply:  "She  grows 
wheat."  Yet  if  you  write  to 
Saskatchewan  and  to  Ottawa 
for  certain  statistical  infor- 
mation, and  if  you  look  on  ("ir- 
tain  pages  of  the  publications 
you  receive  in  reply  to  your 
inquiry,  you  will  discovei 
facts  that  appear  to  cast 
doubt  upon  wheat.  Your  faith  may  be 
disturbed. 

Wheat  has  been  the  wonderful  crop.  To 
carry  it  three  transcontinental  railways 
have  been  built  in  Canada.  We  have  guar- 
anteed the  interest  on  the  bonds  of  these 
railways  chiefly  because  of  our  faith  in 
wheat.  The  other  day  the  papers  printed 
the  announcement  that  a  shipment  of 
wheat  grown  far  north  in  the  Peace  River 
Country  had  passed  through  Montreal  en 
route  to  Europe,  and  all  who  read  it  were 
somehow  stirred  by  the  thought  of  what 
this  indicated.  Wheat!  We  ask  anxiously 
every  spring:  "How  many  acres  have  we 
seeded?"  In  the  fall  we  are  worried  for 
fear  the  railways  may 
not  have  enough  cars 
and  engines  ready  to 
bear  the  crop  eastward. 
Scores  of  hard-working 
grain  ships  flock  to  the 
head  of  the  lakes  to 
meet  and  dip  up  their 
share  of  the  saffron 
flood.  Other  ships  carry 
it  on  from  the  seaboard 
to  Europe.  Cables  flash 
details  of  transactions 
back  and  forth.  Bank 
presidents  study  the  re- 
ports of  their  branch 
managers.  Gold  moves, 
to  preserve  the  equi- 
librium of  credits.  And 
all  the  William  Smiths 
and  John  Browns  be- 
tween here  and  the  two 
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liave  been  built  in  Canada.     It  is  a  fundamental 

of  Canadian   business. 


coasts,  are  enabled  to  decide  to  buy,  or 
not  to  buy  motors  or  hats  for  wives  or 
talking  machines — according  to  the  state 
of  the  wheat.  It  is  a  fundamental  of  Can- 
adian business.  Yet  an  examination  of 
the  figures  to  which  I  refer  casts  a  shadow 
of  doubt  on  the  golden  outlook.  You  may 
even  be  led  into  the  heresy  of  heresies,  to 
question  the  real  worth  of  the  foundation 
on  which  so  much  of  our  business  is  built. 
We  are  in  the  habit  of  believing  that  the 
majority  of  Westerners  have  grown  rich 
by  growing  wheat.  Yet  when  I  saw  cer- 
tain high  Government  officials  who  had  in 
their  keeping  the  records  of  wheat-grow- 
ing in  thi.s  country  I  encountered  doubts 
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most    imiiort.int   and   seems 


even  of  this!  They  quoted 
figures.  With  these,  and  pen- 
cil and  paper  we  worked  out 
a  sum  in  arithmetic,  multiply- 
ing 19.51  by  66  and  subtract- 
ing 1,200,  which  left  87.66.  In 
other  words,  multiplying  the 
official  average  yield  per  acre 
of  wheat  in  Canada,  for  the 
years  1910  to  1914,  inclusive, 
by  the  average  price  received 
by  the  farmer  during  that 
time,  and  subtracting  the  cost 
per  acre,  showed  an  average 
net  profit  per  acre  of  87.66 
cents! 

"Not  much,  is  it?"  said  the 
chief  official,  after  a  pause. 

"It  looks  small,"  I  admit- 
ted, "and  yet — it  works  out  at 
a  little  more  than  seven  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  twelve 
dollars  investment  per  acre." 
"Seven  per  cent,  is  a  fairly 
good  return  on  money  invest- 
ed in  a  mortgage,  where  the 
investor  sits  at  home  and  lets 
his  lawyer  do  the  business. 
But  is  it  much  for  the  drud- 
gery of  the  farm?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  admitted. 
"I  have  never  farmed." 

"That's  the  trouble.  But 
suppose  something  else.  Sup- 
pose you  admit  that  every 
bushel  of  wheat  takes  out  of 
the  soil  ingredients  that  could  not  be  re- 
placed with  less  than  25  cents  worth  of 
commercial  fertilizer!  Suppose  your 
average  yield  of  19.51  bushels  per  acre 
takes  out — as  it  does,  mind  you — $4.87% 
worth  of  nitrate,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Where  is  the  profit  then?  There 
isn't  any!  It's  loss.  A  loss  of  four  dollars 
per  acre!" 

"Technically — yes." 

"Not  only  technically  but  actxmlly. 
Listen,  in  the  three  prairie  provinces  the 
average  acre  of  farm  land  contains  18,000 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  15,580  pounds  of 
potash  and  6,700  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid — those  are  the  things  that  make 
crops.   That  sounds  like 

a   great  deal   but  as   a 

matter  of  fact  those 
figures  express  the  limi- 
tation of  the  soil.  Take 
awaya  thousand  pounds 
of  wheat  per  acre  every 
year  and,  although  part 
of  the  wheat  is,  of 
course,  water,  you  can 
see  how  the  soil  is  being 
exported." 

"But  fertilization  pro- 
cesses restore  the  plant 
food." 

"They  ivould  but  they 
don't.  The  average 
wheat  farmer  doesn't 
count  on  putting  back 
anything  he  takes  out  of 
of  the  soil.  If  he  put  it 
back  through  the  rota- 
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tion  of  crops  by  mixed  farming,  well — his 
profit  on  the  whole  farm  might  easily  be 
increased.  But  to  put  back  the  fertility  in 
any  other  way  would  mean  a  dead  loss!" 

"But  war  prices  will  increase  the  nomi- 
nal profit  on  wheat?" 

"For  one,  or  perhaps  two  crops." 

"And  then?" 

"We  shall  return  to  normal  wheat 
prices,  or  to  lower  than  normal  because, 
in  the  history  of  wheat  prices,  there  is  al- 
most invariably  a  slump  after  a  period  of 
high  prices,  due  obviously  to  over-produc- 
tion which  the  high  prices  have  encour- 
aged. Wheat  prices  tend  downward  any- 
way. Watch  what  happens  when  Russia 
lets  her  flood  of  Asiatic  and  European 
wheat  through  the  Dardanelles.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  Russia's  population  is 
agricultural.  She  has  ideal  wheat  land 
and  cheap  labor!  Watch  the  effect  of 
Chilian  wheat  that  will  now  be  available 
in  Liverpool  through  the  Panama  Canal!" 

"So  that  if  we  are  losing  money  at  the 
average  of  1910,  1911,  1912,  1913,  and 
1914  prices  we  may  lose  more  later  on." 

"But  after  all — those  Are  only  aver- 
age figures  you  quoted.  Although  the 
average  profit  per  acre  may  have  been 
only  87  cents  there  must  have  been  many 
farmers  who  made  more  than  that?" 

"There  were.  Ontario  farmers  obtained 
a  higher  price  on  the  whole.  Manitoba 
farmers  received  less,  but  more  than  those 
who  had  to  ship  greater  distances  to  mar- 
ket. Some  farmers  had  better  equipment 
than  others  and  some  had  better  luck 
than  others.  But  for  every  man  who  made 
a  cent  more  than  the  average  there  must 
have  been  another  who  made  a  cent  less 
than  the  average." 

"Perhaps  the  farmer's  costs  will  go 
down?" 

"Instead  of  going  down  they  are  going 
up." 

"Tariff?" 

"Not  chiefly." 

"Railway  rates?" 

"They  have  been  reduced  a  little." 

"What  then?" 

"The  cost  of  labor  and  provisions.  They 
continue  to  go  up." 

"What  can  counteract  that?" 

"Nothing  short  of  dispensing  with  the 
importation  of  foreign-grown  common 
foodstuffs — provisions.  In  other  words, 
nothing  but  a  return  to  mixed  farming 
and  feeding  ourselves.    Canada  is  farm- 


ing to-day  for  a  market  three  thousand 
miles  away  and  she  makes  a  nominal  profit 
of  87  cents  an  acre.  Meantime,  by  the  ne- 
glect of  mixed  farming  in  favor  of  wheat 
farming,  and  because  the  food-consuming 
population  has  increased  while  the  old- 
fashioned  food-producing  population  has 
decreased,  we  have  to  import  food  that  we 
shonld  raise  ourselves!" 

"E'er  example?" 

"For  example  we  pay  freight  on  butter 
and  mutton  from  Australasia  for  British 
Columbia.  Toronto  pays  duty  even  on  cab- 
bages from  the  United  States.  Winnipeg 
has  American  chickens  for  its  Sunday 
dinner." 

II. 

TJ"  ERE  is  unofficial  confirmation. 

•^  -^      Crossing  the  plains  on  the  .C.P.R. 

main-line  two  years  ago  there  took  place, 
in  the  smoking  room  of  one  of  the  sleep- 
ing cars  one  of  those  discussions,  or  con- 
versations that  make  smoking  compart- 
ments famous.  There  was  the  usual  pair 
of  commercial  travelers,  an  Englishman 
westward  bound  to  investigate  a  British 
Columbia  investment,  a  clergyman  called 
from  a  Toronto  pulpit  to  Vancouver,  a 
newspaper  man  and  two  farmers, 
brothers,  who  had  boarded  the  train  at 
Regina,  in  the  night.  The  farmers'  wives, 
children  and  luggage  had  already  made 
themselves  known  in  the  other  part  of  the 
sleeper.  The  men,  tall,  red-brown  men 
with  blue  eyes  and  slow,  easy  movements, 
had  already  let  fall  that  they  had  been 
raising  wheat  but  had  decided  now  to  go 
into  cattle  raising. 

"I  guess  it  takes  a  pretty  good  farmer 
to  grow  wheat,"  suggested  the  commer- 
cial traveler. 


SCALE    OF    M'HEAT   PRICKS. 

The  arcmr/e  price  of  ivheat  in  Enff- 
liiiid  and  Wales  slioun  over  a  period 
from  1771   to  1914. 

1771 $1.48      1845 $1.55 

1775 1.52      1850 1.22 

17S0  1.12      1855 2.27 

ns-i  1.31      1860 I.fi2 

]7!I0 1.67      1865  1.27 

1795 2.20      1870 1.4:i 

IstX)  3.46      1875 3.37 

isoii 2.73      18S0  1.3o 

INK)  3.24      ISSo  1.00 

1815  1.99      1S90 97 

ISl-Q 2.06      1895 70 

1825  2.0S      1900 82 

1S30  1.95      1905 (»0 

1S:15  1.20      1910 96 

1S40  2.02      1914 1.06 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  high  price 
iiKirks   were   reached   during  war   years. 


"Yes,"  returned  the  farmer,  good- 
naturedly.  "But  I  guess  brother  and  I 
knew  a  fair  amount  about  the  thing,  but 
just  naturally  one  thing  after  another 
sort  of  sickened  up.  We  got  a  bit  of  hail 
one  time  and  a  bit  of  frost  another.  Then 
some  of  our  land  wasn't  very  good  and 
then  there  were  always  the  railway  and 
elevator  charges  on  the  stuff.  Just  one 
thing  and  another  made  us  sort  of  reckon 
on  a  change." 

"A  man  can't  go  in  for  cattle  raising 
unless  he's  made  some  money  first,"  ob- 
jected the  traveler. 

"Oh  that's  right  enough.  We  made 
money — at  least,  some— brother  and  I." 

"Well  then—" 

"But  not  out  of  w/ieat.  No!  We  made  it 
out  of  land.  We  homesteaded  and  then 
sold  out.  Then  we  bought  cheap  where 
there  wasn't  any  railway  and  sold  for  a 
little  profit  when  the  railway  came  near." 

"What  was  your  average  yield  of  wheat 
per  acre?"  I  asked. 

"We  figured  out,  counting  one  year  with 
another,  sixteen  bushels." 

"And  what  was  the  average  price  you 
received  for  it?" 

"Tom's  boy  that's  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  Edson — and  doing  well,  too — 
he  added  up  the  figures  last  time  he  was 
home  and  he  made  out  that  we  got  on  an 
average  about  sixty  cents  a  bushel,  tak- 
ing one  year  with  another  for  the  last  ten 
years." 

"That  would  mean  an  average  return 
per  acre  of  $9.60?" 

"Y — yes." 

"And  what  would  the  cost  of  that  wheat 
per  acre  be?" 

He  smoked  in  silence  for  some  time. 

"Say  eight  dollars  an  acre,"  he  replied 
presently. 

"Including  interest  on  the  investment? 
Mortgages  and  so  on?" 

"No.  Including  that — and  interest  on 
the  money  we  had  to  borrow  sometimes 
for  seed  and  so  on  I  guess  it  would  add  up 
to — "  again  he  smoked  heavily,  " — to, 
by  George,  it'd  be  an  average  of  pretty 
near  a  dollar  and  a  half  an  acre  more." 

"A  total  cost  per  acre  of  nine  dollars 
and  fifty  cents?" 

"Yes — that  is,  reckoning  our  labor  at 
plowing  and  so  on,  at  the  regular  farm 
laborer's  wages." 

"So  that  in   addition   to  regular  farm 
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laborer's  wages  you 
cleared  ten  cents  an 
acre?" 

They  agreed. 

III. 

How  is  the  West  to 
make  the  most  of  those 
356,000,000  acres  of  flat, 
level,  rich  land? 

California  was  a  rich 
young  country.  It  was 
like  a  youth  so  gifted 
that  it  is  hard  to  tell 
which  is  the  right  career 
for  him  to  pursue.  The 
Argentine  was  similarly 
endowed.  So  is  Can- 
ada. California  started 
with  the  livestock  indus- 
try under  the  Francis- 
can monks  and  made 
much  money  out  of  hides  and  tallow. 
Then,  folowing  a  drought,  came  sheep 
raising.  Then,  leaving  aside  the  inter- 
ruption by  the  gold  stampede,  followed 
wheat  growing.  This  was  carried  on  on 
great  ranches  of  thousands  of  acres,  and 
as  monuments  to  that  industry  are  to 
be  seen  the  worn-out  farms  which  expert 
agriculturists  have  in  recent  years  been 
buying  up  cheap,  in  the  hope  of,  and  in 
many  cases  succeeding  in,  restoring 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  elaborate 
schemes  of  farming.  But  to-day  "Cali- 
fornia is  prospering  because  of  the  spread 
of  intensive  cultivation  and  the  increase 
of  small  farms  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,"  says  an  unimpeachable  auth- 
ority. The  Argentine  did  not  at  once  find 
itself.  For  a  long  time  the  Italian 
immigrants  raised  long-horned  Span- 
ish cattle  on  the  Pampa  and  lost 
money.  To-day  there  are  not  only 
better  breeds  of  cattle  but  the  Argen- 
tine has  amplified  and  extended  its 
interests  in  many  ways. 

Canada   is   richer   than   either   of 
them. 

IV. 

IT  is  in  seeking  a  solution  for  the 
West's  problem  that  difficulty  lies. 
Many  proposals  have  been  made  by 
those  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
real  conditions.   Each  has  had  its  dis- 
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We   are  in   the   habit   of   believing   that   most  Westerners   have   grown    rich 
by  growing  wheat. 


advantage.  A  solution  will  be  found  if  not 
through  the  foresight  and  intelligence  of 
statesmen  then  through  the  sheer  force 
of  necessity.  The  wealth  of  the  dormant 
prairie  cannot  be  confined  to  paltry  chan- 
nels. The  capital  invested  in  the  West  is 
bound  to  force  a  solution.  But  which  one! 
Not  one  of  them  but  appears  to  be  fraught 
with  difficulties  and  even  danger. 

The  Westerner  claims  two  things  re- 
duce the  profits  of  his  wheat:  transpor- 
tation rates  and  the  cost  of  supplies.  He 
says  the  Canadian  transportation  con- 
cerns charge  too  high  a  rate  and  he  asks 
orders  from  the  Railway  Board  reducing 
those  rates,  or  Government  competition  in 
the  guise  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Railway, 
or   access   to   the   wheat   market   of   the 


FARM   WAOES   AND  BOARD   HAVE 
GONE  UP! 

1909       1910        1914 
Average  Wage  for  Men 
Employed    on    Farms 

including  Board $33.69  $35.15  $35.55 

Average  Wage  for  Wo- 
men          19.08     20.70     18.81 

Board     was    Estimated 
to      he     Worth,     for 

Men 10.00     12.49     14.27 

Hoard     Was    Estimated 
to     Ve     Worth,     for 

Women 8.00       9.50     11.24 

The  cost  of  farm  labor  and  of  feeding  help 
lias  risen  seriously,  except  in  the  case  of  wo- 
men servants.  Why  their  wages  hare  decreased 
is  not  clear.  The  cost  of  provisions  has  risen 
with  the  rise  in  wheat  export  and  the  import  of 
common  food! 


United  States  by  means 
of  tariff  concessions. 

Take  first  the  railway 
rate  reduction.  The 
average  price  to  the 
Canadian  farmer  for  his 
wheat  in  the  years  1910 
to  1914  inclusive  was,  as 
noted  before,  66  cents 
per  bushel.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  those 
same  years  was  one  dol- 
lar per  bushel,  that  is: 
1910,  96  cents;  1911,  96 
cents;  1912,  $106;  1913, 
96  cents;  and  1914, 
$1.06.  The  average  al- 
lowance for  transporta- 
tion charges  and  profits 
to  middlemen  between 
Canada  and  England  was  therefore  34 
cents  per  bushel.  Was  that  too  much? 
If  it  was,  why?  Was  the  unfair  charge 
made  by  carriers  subject  to  Canadian 
jurisdiction?  Or  not?  Was  the  rate  reduc- 
tion ordered  by  the  Dominion  Railway 
Board  some  time  ago  on  the  Western  lines, 
all  that  could  be  ordered?  Westerners  say 
no.  Certain  men  of  undoubted  insight  and 
information,  say  yes.  They  say  that  vari- 
ous conditions,  including  the  long  sections 
of  railway  that  yield  no  traffic,  make  the 
railway  charges  what  they  are.  They  say 
Government  competition  on  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Railway  would  be,  if  not  impossible, 
of  very  little  efl'ect. 

Take  then  the  cost  of  supplies.  What 
applies  to  shipping  rates  on  grain 
must  also  apply  to  some  extent  to  the 
rates  on  manufactured  and  other 
articles  moving  westward.  Is  there 
no  relief?  Then,  says  the  Westerner, 
solve  both  problems  by  meeting  the 
reduced  tariff  offerings  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  letting  us  sell  our  wheat  to 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 
Give  us  free  access  to  the  American 
market.  Let  us  buy  our  supplies 
without  having  to  pay  a  protective 
duty  on  them.    Open  the  doors  into 
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Romance 
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You  have  then,  Mr,  Tapplt,  and  his  wife 


At  the   Tapplt   table,   speech   was   as   scanty  as    It's    master's    hair. 


AT  one  end  of  a  formal  little  break- 
fast table  picture,  if  you  please,  a 
formal  little  man  whose  scanty  hair 
conducted  a  masterly  retreat  over  the  pink 
dome  of  a  small  and  pointed  skull,  whose 
mild  blue  eyes  surveyed  the  world  with  a 
deprecating  meekness,  whose  nondescript 
features  were  molded  by  time  and  experi- 
ence into  an  apologetic  wishfulness  and 
whose  small,  thin  neck  and  narrow,  sloping 
shoulders  stood  up  with  the  naked  and  in- 
definable expectation  of  a  starving  fledg- 
ling at  the  approach  of  its  worm-laden 
parent. 

At  the  other  end,  brooded  a  large  hen- 
like woman  whose  massive  frame  and 
piercing  eye  betokened  the  rule  of  the 
strong.  Her  flat  and  iron  grey  hair  was 
drawn  tightly  back  along  the  scalp  and 
molded  firmly  into  an  uncompromising 
projection.  The  eyes,  round,  bright  and 
grey,  appeared  to  rapidly  unsheathe  them- 
selves and  glance  automatically  across  at 
the  little  man  who  peered  into  his  coffee 
cup  and  worried  his  chop  as  though  en- 
deavoring to  avoid  attention.  For  the 
rest,  she  had  a  deep  and  ample  bosom 
thrust  with  non-conformist  rigor  into  un- 
yielding stays,  a  square  and  heavy  chin, 
and  that  possessive  atmosphere  which 
marks  the  captor. 

You  have,  then,  Mr.  Tappit  and  his 
wife. 

The  meal  is  breakfast,  the  month 
November. 

At  the  Tappit  table  speech  was  as 
scanty  as  its  master's  hair.  It  resolved 
itself  into  a  series  of  throaty  and  irre- 
futable statements,  to  which  he  instantly 
agreed.  Think  not  that  Mr.  Tappit  did  not 
love  his  spouse.  On  the  contrary  he  was 
wrapped  up  in  her  ample  person.  He 
would  have  stoutly  denied  that  timidity 


was  any  part  of  his  devotion — but  in  her 
absence  he  swelled  with  a  confidence, 
which,  in  her  presence,  collapsed  like  a 
pricked  balloon. 

Presently  he  coughed  slightly  and  pur- 
sued a  retreating  chin  with  a  small,  thin 
hand. 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  think  I  must  be  off." 

She  glanced  at  him  with  a  certain 
motherly  interest.  "Be  careful,  John,  the 
streets  are  very  slippery.  You  have  your 
rubbers?" 

"Yes,  my  dear.    Dinner  as  usual?" 

"As  usual.  Don't  be  reckless,  John. 
Remember  you're  not  the  man  you  were 
once." 

He  nodded  with  a  daily  assumption  of 
gaiety,  touched  her  expansive  brow  with 
his  pale  lips,  slipped  his  spectacles  into 
their  case  and  set  out  for  his  office,  with 
a  gentle  determination  writ  large  on  his 
diminutive  face. 

John  Tappit's  puny  person  was  the  de- 
pository of  various  qualities  but  over- 
riding them  all  was  a  subconscious  loyalty 
to  that  world  of  women  of  whom  he  so  sel- 
dom spoke.  Here,  with  a  strange  inverse 
ratio  of  strength  and  imagination, 
tramped  a  valiant  little  soul,  peering  be- 
yond the  portly  figure  of  one  who  neeeded 
no  help,  in  search  for  those  who  did.  He 
always  experienced  a  sinking  of  the  heart 
when  he  surveyed  lithe  young  giants  with 
magazine  clothes  and  faces,  because  op- 
portunity would  certainly  come  to  them 
rather  than  to  himself.  A  week  after  their 
marriage  he  had  given  up  his  craving  for 
a  romantic  union.  But  somewhere  deep 
in  his  tender  and  unappreciated  spirit  lay 
the  dormant  hope  that  fate  would  some 
day  thrust  a  sword  into  his  grasp  and  bid 
him  .strike — and  strike  home.  At  this  his 
heart  always  beat  with  a  firmer  throb  and 


the  veins  on  his  neck  stood  out  quite 
noticeably. 

Tappit  was  a  manufacturer's  agent; 
and  in  that  capacity  he  undertook  to  sell 
things  the  manufacturers  could  not  sell 
themselves.  His  office  was  garrisoned 
with  samples.  A  cream  separator  which 
had  escaped  dairymen's  notice  dominated 
the  floor.  He  often  glanced  at  it  and 
quizzically  reflected  how  little  of  the 
cream  he,  himself,  had  been  able  to 
separate. 

A  gas  meter  that  missed  the  market, 
suggested  his  own  ineffectiveness  in  mea- 
suring the  needs  and  likings  of  the  public. 
Wherever  his  eye  wandered  was  some  re- 
minder of — 

He  looked  the  other  way  and  out  of  the 
window.  Immediately  across  a  small  and 
dingy  quadrangle  was  the  rear  of  another 
building,  in  which  a  large,  square  window 
faced  his  own.  He  had  often  stood  and 
wondered  what  lay  behind  its  drab  cur- 
tain. He  had  squinted  into  the  others  till 
his  soul  wearied  at  the  hazy  sight,  but  this 
blank  space  mocked  him  with  its  uncom- 
municable  veil. 

Now,  to  his  utter  surprise,  the  curtain 
was  snatched  quickly  aside  and,  although 
his  glasses  were  short-focused,  Tappit 
could  make  out  a  tall,  slight,  dark  man 
with  long  and  bushy  hair.  He  appeared  to 
have  stepped  off  the  operatic  stage.  His 
eyes  flashed  and  his  moustache  was  black 
and  luxuriant.  Suddenly  the  Italian  (for 
he  must  have  been  Italian)  leaned  for- 
ward and  Tappit's  heart  pounded  atro- 
ciously as  he  made  out  the  profile  of  a  girl. 
She  was  fair  and  her  companion  was  dark. 
Her  eyes  were  large  and  blue,  and  the 
exquisite  face  had,  he  instantly  decided, 
an  indefinable  touch  of  sadness.  This 
seemed  to  add  to  its  beauty.  She  was  quite 
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motionless.  The  onlooker  almost  stopped 
breathing.  Then,  as  he  stared,  the  hand 
of  the  dark  man  went  out  with  an  inde- 
scribable gesture  and  rested  for  a  moment 
on  the  girl's  head. 

In  the  gesture  was  emotion.  Some 
poignant  memory  that  reached  across  the 
quadrangle  and  sank  deep  into  the  tense 
and  middle-aged  soul  of  the  little  manu- 
facturers' agent.  Romance!  Romance! 
Shouted  the  heart  of  Tappit. 

But,  just  as  his  feelings  became  too 
riotous  for  expression,  a  fold  of  the  cur- 
tain fell  forward.  The  beautiful  face 
vanished.  Simultaneously  a  change  came 
over  the  Italian.  He  drew  slowly  back, 
put  his  hand  to  his  brow,  gazed  with  a 
profundity  of  despair  at  his  unsable  com- 
panion and,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling, 
snatched  the  curtain  into  place. 

Tappit  gulped,  waited  a  moment,  then 
sat  down  heavily  at  his  desk.  There  fol- 
lowed a  voiceless  period  in  which  his  pale 
blue  eyes  interrogated  the  gas  meter,  the 
cream  separator  and  every  dusty  evidence 
of  his  own  ineffectiveness.  He  was  grrop- 
ing,  not  only  for  youth  and  romance  and 
those  delirious  interludes  of  the  heart 
which  make  our  happiest  years,  but  also 
for  some  understanding  spirit  to  whom  he 
might  impart  this  mystery.  Martha  was 
— he  concluded — out  of  the  question.  Not 
only  were  women  too  hard  on  their  own 
sex,  but  Martha  Tappit  had,  as  well,  an 
uncompromising  and  non-conformist  sus- 
picion of  anything  which  involved  an  ele- 
mental desire.  Such  things  were  not  only 
immoral  but  indecent.  Under  no  circum- 
stances could  he  confide  in  Martha. 

His  mind  fluttered  to  his  club.  Here  he 
reflected  with  a  glow  of  gratitude,  were 
two  men  in  whose  discrimination  he  could 
safely  trust — Pettifer,  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  Bustard,  who  had  served  his 
country  in  India.  Between  them,  decided 
Tappit,  between  the  wisdom  of  the  bench 
and  the  gallantry  of  the  army  the  point 
would  be  fairly  debated. 

He  dropped  in  on  his  way  home.  They 
were  both  there.  Pettifer  beckoned  him 
into  an  intervening  chair  where  he  sat 
moistening  tentative  lips  and  considering 
how  he  should  put  the  case.  Presently  he 
struck  into  the  story,  in  a  thin,  high- 
pitched  voice.  It  surprised  him  that  there 
seemed  so  little  to  say :  "Mystery,  gentle- 
men, mystery,"  he  concluded  firmly,  then 
added  with  a  lift  in  his  voice,  "What  do 
you  think  of  it?" 

Colonel  Bustard's  chest  expanded.  "Do 
I  understand  that  there  was  any — er — 
maltreatment?" 

"No — Oh  no.  Only  excitement — and — 
perhaps  despair." 

"You  are  sure  they  are  not  relatives," 
put  in  the  judge. 

"Quite  sure — you  see  they  are  evidently 
living  together.  Besides,  he  is  very  dark 
and  the  girl  is  extremely  fair." 

"Ah-«-Latin  and  Saxon — the  usual  at- 
traction—quite so." 

"But  my  dear  fellow,  surely  I  am  not 
expected  to  interfere." 

Colonel  Bustard  caressed  the  fifth  rib 
on  his  left  side.  "I  can  assure  you  Tappit, 
that  when  the  time  comes  you  will  not  find 
me  wanting." 

"No — no — please  don't  misunderstand. 
I  merely  want  you  to  hear  about  it  be- 
cause I  feel  there's  more  to  follow.  Con- 
sider the  facts.   This  very  striking  pair. 


together  in  a  back  room  of  an  office  build- 
ing— his  evident  admiration  and  anxiety 
— her  beauty  and  coldness — the  remote- 
ness of  the  scene  for  a  declaration  of  love 
— the  difference  of  nationality — the  evi- 
dent good  family  of  both!  Gentlemen, 
what  more  do  you  ask?" 

"My  profession  precludes  any  imagi- 
nary excursions,"  said  the  judge  thought- 
fully, "otherwise  I  would  almost  be  tempt- 
ed to  agree  with  you.  A  life  devoted  to 
what  I  might  call  the  analysis  of  the  mis- 
taken weaknesses  of  my  fellow  men  has 
cultivated  in  me  a  certain  attitude  of 
dubiety  toward  such  prognostications  as 
these  you  have  put  before  us." 

The  colonel  nodded.  "I  entirely  agree 
with  that.  As  a  man  accustomed  to  the 
command  of  other  men,  I  have  had,  sir, 
more  or  less  of  an  insight  into  their  lives. 
I  assure  you,  Tappit,  there  are  very  few 
mysteries  in  the  world.  I  advise  you  to 
forget  the  incident  which  you  have  mis- 
taken for  a  mystery.  Of  course  I'll  be  very 
glad  if  you  wish,  to  come  up  to  your  office 
and  have  a  look." 

"Of  course,"  broke  in  the  judge,  "you 
can  count  on  us  both  for  that." 

Tappit  retired  into  a  sudden  silence.  He 
was  hurt  at  being  sat  upon  but  he  was 
infinitely  more  concerned  lest  this  window 
of  his  imagination  be  displayed  to  the  gaze 
of  unromantic  unbelievers.  Friends  as 
they  were,  he  was  disappointed  with  them 
both;  and  not  for  any  reason  would  he 
share  that  which  had  come  as  a  late 
flower  to  his  long  anticipating  vision. 

He  slipped  away  and  walked  slowly 
home  with  his  bald  little  head  in  the 
clouds.  The  reiterant  odor  of  his  dinner 
did  not  reach  him.  He  played  with  his 
food,  contributed  monosyllabic  replies  to 
his  wife's  conversation  and  startled  her 
with  the  rapt  expression  in  his  pale  blue 
eyes.  Presently  laying  down  knife  and 
fork  he  looked  straight  at  the  arbitress  of 
his  existence. 

"Martha,"  he  said,  "you  don't  believe  in 
passion,  do  you?" 

Mrs.  Tappit  turned  an  instant  and  vivid 
crimson.  She  was  doubly  astonished.  He 
had  not  called  her  Martha  for  years. 
Marth  sounded  so  much  more  devotional. 

"John,"  she  stammered,  "you  forget 
yourself.  Are  you  crazy?" 

"Perhaps,"  he  said  airily,  "perhaps  I 
am,  but  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  don't 
mean  what  you  mean.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  passion.  For  instance  I  had  a  passion 
to  sell  those  cream  separators — but — " 

"If  you  had  had  less  perhaps  you  would 
have  sold  them,"  put  in  Mrs.  Tappit 
acidly. 

"No — I  don't  think  I  had  enough.  You 
see  they  weren't  very  good  separators. 
You  need  more  passion  with  a  poor  article. 
But  any  way,  I've  been  wondering 
whether  married  people  aren't  happier  if 
they  get  all  lit  up  and  suffer  and  are 
anxious  about  each  other  when  they  are 
young." 

"I  fail  to  see  your  meaning." 

"I  was  afraid  you  would,"  he  went  on 
calmly.  "You  see  its  this  way.  Suppose 
that  before  we  were  engaged  you  had  kept 
me  off  and  refused  me  time  after  time 
instead  of  taking  me  right  away  as  you 
did — and  suppose  that  I  had  torn  my 
hair— " 

Mrs.  Tappit's  dazed  eyes  wandered  to 
the  pink  little  skull. 


"It  is  well  you  didn't,  John." 

"I  know  I  didn't,  but  supposing  I  had 
and  then  we  had  gone  through  all  kinds  of 
storms  and  trouble — would  we  be  any 
happier  now?  That's  what  I  want  to 
know." 

"Could  you  be  any  happier?" 

"I  don't  know.  Perhaps  we  g«t  what 
suits  our  constitution  or  perhaps  it  just 
happens.  I've  been  thinking  about  it  a 
good  deal  lately." 

"You  evidently  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  think,"  said  Mrs.  Tappit  austerely, 
"and  we  don't  get  any  further  ahead. 
Why  don't  you  move  your  office  to  some 
better  building?  You're  side-tracked 
where  you  are." 

"Quite  unnecessary — ^wouldn't  think  of 
moving,"  he  answered  with  a  touch  of 
asperity.  "Besides  you  haven't  answered 
my  question  yet.  Would  we  have  been 
more  spiritually  happy?" 

"If  you'd  clear  your  head  of  these  no- 
tions and  get  a  good  contract  for  gas 
meters  I'd  be  a  deal  happier." 

He  stared  at  her  blankly.  At  last  his 
plummet  had  sounded  bottom.  He  wanted 
to  be  sure — perfectly  sure — that  he  was 
right  in  concealing  from  her  that  which 
he  had  already  told  to  Pettifer  and  Bus- 
tard. Here  was  a  woman — his  wife — who 
confused  gas  meters  with  spiritual  happi- 
ness. Conversation  flagged  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

Next  morning  he  tip-toed  into  the  office. 
It  had  been  transmuted  from  a  dusty,  un- 
productive desert  into  a  fairy  town  from 
which  his  enfranchised  eyes  could  discern 
romance.  The  cream  separator  had  lost 
its  power  to  reproach.  He  had  a  strange 
sensation  as  he  fingered  the  folded  cata- 
logues on  his  desk.  There  were  no  orders 
— but  then  they  were  not  expected.  Tri- 
umphantly he  set  his  heel  on  his  in- 
effectual little  body  and  abandoned  him- 
self to  intense  anticipation. 

An  hour  slid  by  and,  just  as  the  shadow 
of  his  filing  cabinet  bisected  the  gas 
meter,  the  curtain  across  the  area  began 
to  tremble.  A  hand  crumpled  its  edge  and 
for  a  moment  remained  motionless.  Then, 
just  as  a  fierce  protest,  began  to  rise  in 
Tappit's  soul  the  blind  was  drawn  slowly 
back.  He  quivered  with  silent  ecstasy  as 
the  same  dark  piratic  figure  was  revealed. 
To-day,  the  light  fell  more  clearly  on  the 
olive  skin  and  luxuriant  hair.  The 
stranger  moved  slowly,  almost  dejectedly. 
A  little  more  remote  than  on  the  previous 
day,  the  girl's  locks  gleamed  in  the  golden 
yellow.  Her  shoulders  were  bare  and  over 
them  a  scarf  of  palest  blue  was  thrown 
loosely.  Her  face  was  turned  away,  but 
Tappit  could  catch  the  marvelous  curve  of 
her  neck  and  the  dignity  of  her  pose.  Very 
fair,  she  was.  He  found  something  about 
a  "Sea  King's  Daughter"  running  through 
his  brain. 

The  dark  man  sat  directly  in  front  of 
his  queenly  companion  and  gazed  into 
her  exquisite  face.  His  lips  moved.  Once 
the  delicate  figure  trembled  and  instantly 
a  strong  hand  shot  out  and  rested  on  that 
wonderful  shoulder.  She  steadied  at  the 
touch,  but  still  her  proud  head  remained 
unbending.  He  leaped  from  his  seat,  dis- 
appeared a  moment,  and  returned  with 
something  glittering  in  his  hands.  In  an- 
other instant  a  string  of  jewels  encircled 
that  marvelous  throat.  Tappit  could  catch 
the  quick  sparkle  of  diamonds. 
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"Now,"  whispered  Tappit,  "Now — she 
can't  hold  out  now." 

To  his  astonishment  there  was  no  re- 
sponse from  the  girl. 

She  swayed  slightly  but  instantly  re- 
gained her  unyielding  poise.  Tappit  could 
only  guess  at  what  she  said  but  it  had  an 
immediate  effect  on  the  Italian.  He  hesi- 
tated and  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  So 
cold  she  was  that  even  this  tribute  failed 
to  reach  her  obdurate  head.  At  last  in  a 
sudden  abandon  of  despair  he  turned, 
glared  straight  into  the  eyes  of  the 
watcher  and  jerked  the  blind  shut. 

The  shadow  of  the  filing  cabinet  had 
almost  reached  the  cream  separator  when 
the  little  man  roused  himself  with  a  start. 
He  blinked  rapidly  and  his  lips  moved 
without  sound.  He  felt  almost  as  though 
he  were  being  dragged  by  the  hair  into 
that  which  would  lead  his  thoughts  far 
from  Martha.  His  mind  pitched  forward 
to  the  third  act  which  he  subjectively  felt 
would  reach  the  climax.  This  proud 
beauty  was  untouched  by  entreaty  or 
diamonds.  What  would  the  next —  He 
locked  his  office  door  and  turned  auto- 
matically toward  the  club. 

Pettifer  and  Bustard  listened  silently 
but  their  eyes  met  occasionally  and  almost 
as  if  by  accident.  Tappit's  voice  took  on  a 
triumphant  note  as  he  proceeded,  till  at 
last  he  said :  "Have  I  convinced  you  now, 
gentlemen?" 

Thee  judge's  fingers  found  their  mutual 
tips  and  he  gazed  straight  past  Tappit's 
nose  into  the  fire.  "My  dear  fellow,  the 
truth  is  probably  this.  The  dark  man  is  a 
crook  or  thief.  The  fair  woman  is  his 
confederate.  He  is  planning  some  new  and 
nefarious  deed  at  which  she  demurs.  He 
pleads  without  avail.  Finally,  being 
desperate,  he  ferrets  out  a  necklace,  stolen 
probably  from  some  well-known  family, 
and  endeavors  to  secure  her  assistance  or 
her  approval  by  putting  it  round  her  neck. 
I  have  frequently  observed  that  persons 
of  low  moral  character,  or  to  speak  more 
properly,  of  no  moral  character  whatever, 
are  seized  with  spendthrift  and  extrava- 
gant periods,  during  which  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  squander  their  ill-gotten 
treasures.  The  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
almost  certainly,  a  temperament  which 
has  revolted  at  last  from  further  deeds  of 
crime.  Your  description  of  her  suggests 
a  personality  of  considerable  mental 
qualifications  and  that  taste  and  abhor- 
rence of  the  gross,  so  often  found  with 
extreme  beauty.  I  am  quite  willing — "  he 
hesitated  a  moment  and  continued  bland- 
ly, "quite  willing  to  go  round  and  see  her 
and  use  whatever  personal  suasions  my 
long  experience  has  given  me.  You  may 
count  on  me  for  that.  It  would,  however, 
be  necessary  that  I  should  see  her 
alone — " 

Tappit  shook  his  head.   "I  don't—" 

"I  see  it  this  way,"  broke  in  Bustard, 
heavily.  "The  man  is  a  foreign  nobleman 
of  apparent  wealth  who  has  married  an 
English  girl  of  position  and  beauty.  The 
marriage  over,  she  finds  her  mistake  and 
is  reduced  to  penury.  It  is  then  a  case  of 
selling  what  there  is  of  value,  and  evi- 
dently the  necklace  is  their  principal  asset. 
There  is  a  heated  argument  about  this  as 
he  does  not  wish  to  sell  what  is  without 
doubt,  a  family  possession.  In  order  to 
sway  her  he  puts  it  round  her  neck  in  the 
belief  that  its  touch  will  induce  her  to 


III  an  instant  a 
string  of  Jewels 
encircled  that 
marvelous 
t  h  roat.  Tappit 
could  catcli  the 
quick  sparkle  of 
diamonds. 
"Now,"  whisper- 
ed Tappit.  "No-.v 
— she  can't  hoi 
out  now."  To 
his  astonishment 
there  was  n  o 
response  fro  ni 
the   girl. 


withdraw  her  demand  that  he  dispose  of 
it.  The  attempt  fails  and  she  remains 
cold,  proud  and  unmoved.  At  the  last  she 
reproaches  him  for  his  failure  in  life,  at 
which  he  is  really  excited,  and,  seeing  you 
are  watching,  draws  the  curtain  in  a 
transport  of  anger.  From  your  descrip- 
tion of  him  he  is  evidently  artistic,  imagi- 
native, unpractical  and  easily  offended. 
It  is  probable  that  he  has  a  certain  ability 
in  his  own  line,  whatever  that  may  be.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  do  what  I  can,  only 
he  should  without  doubt  be  guided  by 
some  strong  and  wise  hand.  I  am  per- 
fectly ready" — here  Col.  Bustard  flushed 
and  coughed  slightly — "perfectly  ready  to 
go  up  there  with  you  and  be  of  any  assist- 
ance possible.  I  think,  however,  I  should 
have  a  chat  with  his  wife  first." 

"Hardly  necessary  I  think,  Bustard, 
hardly  necessary,"  said  the  judge 
smoothly. 

"I  don't  quite  see  that.    I  think  it  is." 

"You're  a 
bachelor,  my 
dear  fellow. 
You  know 
nothing  about 
women." 

"That  does- 
n't follow  be- 
cause I'm  a 
b  a  c  h  el  or," 
growled  the 
colonel.  "I 
can  handle  a 
regiment  and, 
by  Gad,  sir,  I 
think  I  can 
handle  one 
woman." 

The  judge 
smiled.  "That 
does—" 

"I  don't  be- 
lieve," broke 
in  Tappit 
n  er  vously, 
"that  a  n  y- 
thing  at  all 
i  s  necessary 
just  yet.  I 
feel  sure  that 
something 
more  is  com- 
ing, and  if  it 
does,  and  it 
looks  as 
though  some 
one  should  in- 
terfere, I'll 
let  you  know 
at  once.  I'll 
just  keep 
watch  from 
my  oflSce  and — " 

"Where  is  your  office?"  demanded 
colonel  explosively? 

"Oh — a  long  way  from  here.  Really  it's 
not  worth  while  your  taking  the  trouble. 
I  don't  have  to  stop  business  at  all,"  here 
a  pink  flush  rose  in  the  little  man's  face, 
"but  just  look  out  occasionally.  You  might 
sit  there  for  days." 

"He's  perfectly  right,  Bustard,  perfect- 
ly right,"  chimed  in  the  judge.  "Tappit, 
one  word  in  private  with  you."  He  led 
the  manufacturers'  agent  into  a  corner. 
"I  advise  you  to  be  very  circumspect  in 
this  matter.  Only  confide  in  a  man  in 
whose  judgment  you  have  confidence — 
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preferably  a  man  with  legal  experience." 
He  glanced  at  Bustard  and  added: 
"The  handling  of  large  bodies  of  troops 
calls  for  a  certain  forcible  authority 
rather  than  any  tact  or  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing." 

"Are  you  talking  about  me,  Pettifer?" 
said  the  colonel  suspiciously. 
"I  was  only — " 

"Because  if  you  are  you  might  as  well 
save  yourself  the  trouble.  I'm  going  to 
see  this  thing  through."  He  pushed  the 
bell.    "What  will  you  have?" 

A  few  hours  later,  Tappit  glanced 
across  the  dinner  table.  He  could  not 
touch  food  so  great  was  the  mystery  in 
his  soul,  but  the  jaws  of  Martha  were 
moving  with  constant  and  mechanical 
regularity. 

"Do  you  remember  what  we  were  talk- 
ing about  last  night?"  he  said  suddenly. 
The  grey  eyes  rested  on  him  coldly.  "I 
remember    that    you    were   talking    non- 
sense." 

"Well,  to- 
night I  want 
to  talk  about 
our  selve  s. 
That  isn't 
nonsense,  i  s 
it?" 

"Not  if  it's 
about  me." 

He  nodded 
u  n  s  c  athed. 
"Yes.  What 
I  want  to 
know  is, 
would  we  be 
happier  if  we 
had  not  been 
so  sure  of 
each  other  be- 
fore we  mar- 
ried?" 

"John,  you 
forget  your- 
self." 

"I  don't 
mean  to — I'm 
just  trying  to 
remember." 

"I  was  al- 
ways sure  of 
you,  John." 

"Yes,"  he 
answered 
with  a  touch 
o  f  remini- 
s  c  e  n  c  e,  "I 
know  you 
were  —  I  felt 
you  were  —  I 
saw  you  com- 
ing." 
Mrs.  Tappit  put  down  her  knife  and 
fork.    "Just  what  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  this."  The  little  man  spoke 
timidly  and  carefully.  "Of  course  it  was 
all  very  splendid  and  the  jig  was  up  vhe 
minute  you  saw — I  mean  the  minute  we 
saw  each  other,  but  supposing  we  had  had 
to  fight  for  each  other  like  anything  and 
had  overcome  all  sorts  of  obstacles,  don't 
you  think  things  might  have  had  more 
taste  in  them  now?  I  don't  know  if  I'm 
repeating  myself.  Perhaps  I  am.  It  isn't 
that^I  don't^" 

"I  only  fight  when  there's  something 
worth   fighting  for,"   said   Mrs.   Tappit. 
Continued  on  Page  84. 


The   Last  Great  Valley:   By  Mrs.  Arthur  Spragge 


CANADIANS  have  been 
going  to  Europe  and  to 
Florida  and  the  South 
when  they  wanted  rest  and  re- 
creation in  pastures  new.  It 
is  only  this  last  year  or  two 
that  we  have  wakened  up  to 
the  fact  that  we  possess  an 
ideal  happy  hunting  ground 
for  the  traveler.  Pastures 
new !  Are  these  what  we  seek? 
We  look  to  Switzerland,  to 
California,  to  the  Trossachs 
in  Scotland — we  look  any- 
where but  under  our  own  nose. 
The  man  who  started  the  "See 
America  First"  campaign  was 
as  patriotic  as  he  was  sane. 
What  do  we  know  of  Can- 
ada who  only  a  radius  of  five 
hundred  square  miles  know? 
There  are  three  and  a  half 
million  square  miles  in  our 
country,  and  in  them  such 
variety,  such  endless  change, 
such  matchless  freshness  as 
can  only  be  found  in  all  the 
other  playgrounds  of  the 
world  put  together.  Switzer- 
land can  offer  us  nothing  that 
we  have  not,  "Made  in  Can- 
ada." The  Trossachs  are  not 
more  lovely  than  the  Rideau 
Lakes.  We  pack  our  grips  and 
tell  our  friends  that  we  are 
going  to  Somewhere-or-other 
in  Some-other-country,  and  we 
never  bother  to  acquaint  our- 
selves with  the  fact  that  we 
don't  know  our  own  land  yet. 

The  final  spike  of  the  steel  on  the 
Kootenay  Central  Railway  in  British 
Columbia  was  driven  at  three  o'clock  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  December  third, 
ninteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  the 
Columbia  valley  opened  from  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at 
Golden  to  its  Crow's  Nest  branch  at  Fort 
Steele.  That  final  spike  and  all  that  it 
signified  opened  up,  too,  for  the  traveler 
who  is  wise,  a  new  treasure  land.  This 
last  great  valley  is  the  last  south-eastern 
valley  of  British  Columbia  and  lies  nearer 
the  large  and  ever-in- 
creasing fruit  and  vege- 
table markets  of  the 
prairie  provinces  than 
any  other.  The  Rocky 
mountains  which  bound 
the  valley  on  the  east 
form  a  natural  division 
between  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia;  con- 
sequently Golden,  its 
outlet,  is  only  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles 
from  Calgary.  The  mag- 
nificent motor  road 
from  Banff  to  Lake 
Windermere  is  nearly 
completed  and  forges 
yet  another  link  in  the 
chain  of  nature  and  de- 
sign that  has  made  this 
district  so  highly  fa- 
vored by  God  and  man. 


It  was  the  fine  Government  highway 
between  Golden  and  Cranbrook  that 
tempted  us  to  travel  ninety  miles  south  to 
Invermere  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in 
British  Columbia.  We  secured  a  good  mo- 
tor—any number  of  which  can  be  ob- 
tained at  Golden  with  excellent  chauf- 
feurs— and  set  forth  one  fine  September 
morning  over  an  excellent  gravel  road, 
beneath  a  softly  veiled  sky,  which  modi- 
fied the  sun's  rays.  There  was  no  mist  and 
and  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  to- 
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gether  with  the  endless  per- 
spective of  distance,  were 
rather  emphasized  than  ob- 
scured, while  both  light  and 
heat  were  tempered  by  an 
early  Indian  summer.  South- 
ward we  rolled  into  an  azure 
valley,  the  silver  haze  of  re- 
mote ranges  on  both  sides — 
the  Rockies  to  the  east,  the 
Selkirks  to  the  west — melting 
into  the  sapphire  of  heavily 
wooded  foothills  on  neighbor- 
ing heights;  these  again  were 
pierced  by  the  indigos  and 
purples  of  conical  groups  of 
pines  or  solitary  Douglas  firs 
standing  like  sentinels  in  bold 
relief  against  the  lustrous 
background. 

Above  the  road  were  groves 
of  poplar  and  birch  inter- 
spersed with  farms  and 
orchards;  below  it  stretched 
belts  of  willow  and  broad 
areas  of  rich  green  bottom 
lands  down  the  Columbia 
River  which  wound  like  an 
olive  ribbon  through  divers 
and  sundry  channels  from 
one  side  of  the  valley  to  the 
other. 

New  houses  and  barns  were 
numerous  and  obvious,  a  curi- 
ous contrast  to  the  quaint 
log  cabins  of  various  pioneers 
which  nestled  picturesquely 
amid  luxuriant  hops  and  were 
surrounded  by  heavily-laden 
fruit  trees.  We  scattered 
herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  before  us, 
black-polled  Angus  and  dun-colored  Jer- 
seys fleeing  from  the  road  to  browse 
upon  the  hillsides— and  soon  passed  the 
townsites  of  Parson  and  Alton.  Here  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  clearing 
land  for  their  ready-made  farms;  very 
rich  and  black  the  soil  looked  where  it  had 
been  turned  up  and  exposed. 

Then  on  to  oddly-named  Spillimacheen 
and  further  yet  to  a  well-known  stopping 
place  for  lunch.  This  we  had  partaken  of 
at  Golden   before  leaving  so,  while  our 
chauffeur    was    eating, 
we    seized    the    oppor- 
tunity   to    inspect    the 
owner's    property,    and 
talk  with  his  hired  man 
who  was  cutting  a  fine 
field  of  oats  behind  the 
house.     I    learnt    from 
him    that    fruit,    vege- 
tables, hay,  clover  and 
alfalfa  yield  abundant- 
ly, that  Wealthy,  Mac- 
•w=«^^^  Intosh  Red,  Duchess  of 
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Transparent,  Grimes 
Golden  and  other  varie- 
ties of  hardy  apples,  as 
well  as  crabapples,  do 
well  and  are  not  injured 
by  winter  frosts.  He 
told  me  too  that  a  small 
fortune  can  be  made  in 
strawberries  and  black 
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A  typical  scene  In  the  Rocklei  along  the  motor  road  from  Banff. 
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currants,  the  latter  yielding  fifty  cents 
profit  per  bush,  so  that  from  eight  hun- 
dred bushes  which  may  be  planted  on  one 
acre,  four  hundred  dollars  can  be  realized. 

We  could  have  spent  much  more  time 
acquiring  valuable  information  had  not 
our  chauffeur  appeared  refreshed  and 
fortified  and  impatient  to  be  off. 

We  soon  passed  Brisco,  fifty-two  miles 
from  Golden,  and  noticed  a  marked  change 
in  the  character  of  the  valley;  it  widened 
and  became  more  open  and  park  like,  the 
soil  was  lighter  and  the  ground  covered 
with  bunch  grass,  sage  bush;  there  were 
no  more  fine  creeks  and  irrigation  had  to 
be  adopted.  This  has  been  undertaken  by 
a  company,  which  owns  fifteen  thousand 
acres  between  Spillimacheen  and  Sinclair, 
extending  for  eleven  miles  along  the 
Columbia  River.  The  property  of  this 
company  includes  the  McKay  ranch, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  in  the  dis- 
trict; its  fine  house  and  extensive 
field  aroused  our  curiosity  and  ad- 
miration as  we  rolled  by.  We  had 
already  passed  many  ditches  in 
course  of  construction  and  heard 
that  the  company  was  engaged  on 
a  comprehensive  irrigation  system 
for  which  two  large  creeks  on  their 
lands  are  available. 

The  Government  road  now  ran 
through  a  very  broken  section  of  the 
valley  on  its  way  south ;  from  river 
to  bench,  from  bench  to  river  we 
rose  and  fell,  traversing  wood  and 
park  land,  side  hills  and  gulches 
that  astonished  and  awed  the  tra- 
veler. At  the  top  of  each  steep  de- 
clivity stood  the  ominous  word 
"Slow"  in  huge  white  letters  on  a 
suggestively  crimson  background. 

Near  the  last  of  these  gulches  are 
the  Sinclair  Hot  Springs  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Sinclair  Pass.  These 
were  purchased  last  year  by  an 
English  syndicate  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Harmsworth,  a 
brother  of  Lord  Northcliffe,  who 
spent  the  whole  summer  there  de- 
veloping and  exploiting  the  now 
celebrated  waters  which  were  ana- 
lyzed by  Sir  William  Ramsay  and 
found  to  be  impregnated  with 
radium,  the  use  of  which,  though 
still  in  an  experimental  stage,  is 
known  to  be  distinctly  valuable  in 
certain  diseases.  Sinclair  gulch 
surmounted,  we  came  out  upon  a 
fine  tableland  and  soon  reached  a 
portion  assigned  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  an  Indian  reservation, 
which  the  road  passes  through,  ap- 
proaching the  Columbia  again,  near  its 
outlet  at  Lake  Windermere.  Here  it 
curves  down  to  the  swing  bridge  at 
Athalmer  where  it  crosses  to  the  west  side 
of  the  valley. 

Rushing  through  that  pretty  town  far 
too  rapidly  to  do  it  justice,  we  ascended 
again  to  the  fine  park-like  bench  that 
forms  the  town  site  of  Invermere,  which 
means  the  mouth  of  the  mere.  Winder- 
mere lies  some  five  miles  farther  down  the 
lake  of  the  same  name  on  the  east  or 
opposite  side  of  the  water. 

In  point  of  situation  it  is  hard  to  choose 
between  these  places.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
neither  of  them  belies  its  soft,  sweet  name. 
Invermere,  however,  has  the  advantage  of 
being  on  the  line  of  the  Kootenay  Central 


Railway.  It  has  an  excellent  hotel,  whose 
wide  verandahs  and  best  rooms  command 
the  lovely  panorama  to  the  south,  down 
Lake  Windermere  to  the  blue  distance 
where  the  Rocky  and  Selkirk  Ranges  melt 
and  mingle. 

We  spent  some  time  at  Invermere 
motoring,  driving  and  walking  about  the 
country  and  being  constantly  impressed 
with  its  possibilities  for  growing  hardy 
fruits,  small  fruits  and  vegetables,  pro- 
vided that  satisfactory  irrigation  can  be 
obtained.  One  company  owns  fifty  thou- 
sand acres  here  and  has  completed  thirty 
miles  of  canals  and  ditches.  It  has  done 
much  to  prepare  the  land  for  settlement. 
Moreover,  to  tempt  people  of  means,  it  has 
laid  out  some  attractive  villa  lots  on  which 
many  English  residents  are  settled. 

The  average  distance  from  the  foot  of 
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.\t    the    mouth    of    the    canyon    on    the    BunlT 
Windermere    Road. 


the  Rockies  to  the  foot  of  the  Selkirks  is 
from  three  to  four  miles;  in  places  as 
around  Lake  Windermere,  it  is  at  least 
seven ;  nevertheless,  the  serried  succession 
of  mountains,  capped  here  and  there  with 
snow  stretches  north  and  south  on  either 
side  on  so  magnificent  a  scale  that  no- 
where is  the  scenery  tame.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  with  a  great  cathedral,  the 
eye,  satisfied  at  first  with  the  harmony 
of  the  parts  comes  gradually  to  realize 
their  magnitude  as  a  whole. 

From  Windermere,  the  traveler  may 
continue  the  journey  along  the  valley  to 
the  Upper  Lake,  then  across  Canal  Flats, 
so  called  because  a  canal  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  length  here  joined  the  lake,  which 
is  the  source  of  the  Columbia  River,  with 


the  main  tributary  of  that  river,  the 
Kootenay,  already  a  stream  of  large  size 
flowing  in  a  diametrically  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  so  down  the  Kootenay  to  Cran- 
brook. 

Fine,  dry  air,  beautiful  surroundings, 
the  very  best  riding,  driving,  boating,  sail- 
ing and  fishing  make  Invermere  a  perfect 
mountain  resort.  A  race-course  has  been 
laid  out  as  well  as  polo  grounds  and  golf 
links.  There  is  big  game  in  the  mountain 
ranges.  Earl  Grey's  hunting  lodge  is  only 
twenty-eight  miles  distant  on  Toby  Creek. 
The  possibilities  for  mountaineering  are 
endless.  During  the  summer  of  nineteen- 
ten  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Gleason,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  a  widely  known  mountain  climber 
and  amateur  photographer,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Harnden,  of  Boston  and  Mr.  C.  D.  Ellis, 
of  Windermere,  explored  the  Selkirks  in 
the  vicinity  of  Invermere  making 
Paradise  Mine  (altitude  eight  thou- 
sand feet)  their  headquarters  camp. 
"It  is,"  said  Mr.  Gleason,  "among 
the  finest  mountain  scenery  un- 
known and  unexplored.  We  have 
proved  that  the  highest  peaks  in 
the  Selkirks  are  in  this  region  and 
one  member  of  the  party,  E.  D. 
Ellis,  has  carried  an  aneroid  to  the 
highest  summit  yet  reached  in  the 
Selkirks,  Mount  Hammond.  But 
there  are  at  least  seven  mountains 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hammond 
that  outtop  it,  and  I  think  some  may 
reach  over  thirteen  thousand  feet. 
Harnden  and  I  both  agree  that  this 
is  the  greatest  Alpine  country  we 
have  yet  seen." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  possibili- 
ties of  Invermere  as  a  winter  resort 
are  very  great.  Just  before  writing 
this  article,  I  received  a  letter  from 
an  old  resident  of  the  town,  who  has 
spent  many  winters  there,  in  an- 
swer to  a  request  as  to  his  personal 
experience  of  the  cold  season.  He 
says:  "We  are  all  firm  in  the  con- 
viction which  seems  to  have  come 
to  you,  that  this  is  going  to  be  a 
winter  resort  par  excellence.  We 
have  the  climate;  we  have  the  snow; 
we  have  the  lake  for  curling,  ice- 
boating,  hockey  and  goodness  knows 
what  besides.  The  hills  are  excel- 
lent for  tobogganing  and  for  skiing 
if  only  we  could  get  a  start.  We 
have  Banff  and  Laggan  beaten  on 
every  side.  They  are  higher  in  their 
altitude,  colder  in  their  winters  and 
have  too  much  snow.  Then  we  have 
well-traveled  roads  with  people  re- 
siding along  them  which  those  two 
places  have  not  and  will  never  have.  We 
have  the  lakes  closer  in  and  we  have  the 
hot  springs.  We  are  not  hemmed  in  by 
over-towering  mountains." 

I  can  add  to  this  the  testimony  of  Earl 
Grey  from  a  letter  written  to  Sir  Richard 
McBride  in  nineteen  hundred  and  eight, 
after  some  weeks  spent  at  his  hunting 
lodge  on  Toby  Creek  in  the  Columbia 
valley.  He  writes:  "From  this  and  other 
camps  on  Toby  Creek  fresh  expeditions 
could  be  made  every  day  for  a  long  period. 
I  am  informed  that  there  is  within  a  day's 
journey  from  this  camp^  an  immense 
glacial  ice-face  from  which  huge  blocks 
of  ice,  during  the  summer  months,  go 
thundering  down  over  great  precipices  at 
Continued  on  Page  78. 
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FOR  three  days  the  ordinary  salu- 
tation between  citizens  of  Blank- 
ford  had  no  longer  been,  "How 
are  y',"  or  "Fine  day."  When  acquaint- 
ances met,  no  matter  where  or  on  what 
business,  the  first  words  uttered — and 
in  tones  of  almost  tense  solicitude — in- 
variably were,  "Has  he  arrived?" 

Blankford  was  lacrosse  crazy.  Two 
years  before  the  national  game  had 
been  revived  after  an  almost  complete 
dearth  of  lacrosse  for  ten  years.  The 
first  year  the  team  had  consisted  of 
local  talent — "home  brews,"  the  news- 
papers called  them — helped  out  by  an 
importation  or  two  from  towns  where 
the  game  had  been  played  continuous- 
ly and  stars  were  plentiful.  The  second 
year  some  of  the  prominent  men  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  team.  Blank- 
ford  was  a  manufacturing  centre  with 
an  aggressive  lot  of  prominent  citizens 
who  always  made  things  go  when  they 
took  hold.  If  Blankford  was  to  have 
a  lacrosse  team  nothing  would  suit  but 
the  best  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Accordingly  a  meeting  was  held  at 
which  all  the  hustling  nabobs  of  local 
industry  were  elected  to  positions  on 
the  executive  and  sufficient  money  was 
promised  to  back  the  enterprise.  Then 
an  all-star  team  was  gathered  together. 
Jimmy  Campbell,  stone-wall  goal-ten- 
der of  the  Parley  Crescents,  was 
coaxed  to  a  position  at  the  Blank- 
ford Broom  Co.,  where  his  time 
was  to  be  pretty  much  his  own 
and  his  weekly  envelope  was  to 
contain  twenty-five  dollars.  Cal. 
Currie,  the  famous  centre  man 
of  the  London  Stars,  bought  a 
single  ticket  for  Blankford  when 
the  intimation  reached  him  that 
the  sum  of  $400  had  been  de- 
posited to  his  credit  at  one  of  the  banks; 
Cal.,  being  an  old  campaigner,  took  no 
chances  on  premature  suspensions  of 
credit.  Freddy  MacNish,  speediest  of 
home-fielders,  with  a  shot  guaranteed  to 
puncture  the  hull  of  a  battle  cruiser,  left 
the  lacrosse  folk  of  his  native  town  of 
Burghurst  disconsolate  by  departing  very 
suddenly  to  accept  a  position  at  the  City 
Hall,  Blankford.  Western  Ontario  was 
raked  fore  and  aft  and  behind  and  be- 
yond; and  if  any  lacrosse  stars  were  left 
that  Blankford  did  not  grab,  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  not  needed  to  make  up 
the  brilliant  constellation  of  twelve  that 
was  finally  put  in  the  field. 

Blankford  won  the  senior  championship 
of  the  Ontario  Lacrosse  Association.  Then 
the  ambitious  Alexanders  of  the  executive 
began  to  look  for  bigger  game.  Their  gaze 
focused  on  the  Minto  Cup,  emblematic  of 
the  world's  championship,  held  at  that 
time  by  the  Shamrocks  of  Montreal.  Noth- 
ing would  suit  Blankford  but  that  bat- 
tered mug;  and  it  was  characteristic  of 
Blankford  methods  that  the  first  meeting 
of  the  executive  for  the  coming  season 
was  held  on  November  15.  It  was  decided 
that  the  only  players  worth  keeping  were 
Jimmy  Campbell,  Cal.  Currie  and  little 


Quite  a  sensation  was  created  when  finally  not  one 
two  strangers  in  blacls  trunks  and  the  green  Jersey  of 
Shamrocks  emerged. 


Freddy  MacNish  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
team  would  be  made  up  by  importations 
from  the  big  city  clubs.  J.  W.  Dunn,  the 
secretary  of  the  team,  who  ran  a  hotel 
during  the  odd  moments  that  he  could 
spare  to  it,  packed  his  grip  that  night  and 
started  out  on  his  first  trip  East. 

By  the  first  of  May,  Blankford  had 
bulled  the  lacrosse  market  to  the  point 
where  star  players  were  holding  out  for 
Cabinet  Minister's  salaries.  Ten  of  the 
best  players  that  ever  donned  trunks  had 
been  signed  and  personally  conducted  to 
the  scene  of  their  summer's  labors.  The 
whole  city  seethed  with  interest.  Lacrosse 
became  the  sole  topic  of  conversation 
everywhere.  If  the  Rev.  Calvert  Kipple, 
pastor  of  the  Waterloo  Street  Methodist 
Church,  and  chaplain  of  the  club,  had 
preached  a  sermon  taking  as  his  text  the 
choice  of  a  satisfactory  man  to  fill  the  gap 
at  third  home,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would 
have  received  any  protests,  for  his  con- 
gregation were  lacrosse  "bugs"  to  a 
man — or  woman. 

And  then  the  great  news  began  to  cir- 
culate. J.  W.  Dunn,  the  most  popular  man 
in  town  just  then,  had  actually  persuaded 
the  great  Dick  Darrell  to  wear  the  red  and 
black  jersey  of  Blankford  this  season  in- 


stead of  the  dull  green  of  the  Mont- 
real Shamrocks!  People  uttered  the 
name  of  Dick  Darrell  with  awesome 
respect.  Was  he  not  the  greatest  home 
man  that  the  game  had  ever  known? 
Blankfordites  retailed  again  the  fa- 
miliar stories  of  his  prowess — his 
speed,  his  stick-handling,  and  his  ac- 
curate shooting — with  gleeful  antici- 
pation. With  Dick  Darrell  on  the  home, 
there  was  nothing  between 
Blankford  and  the  Minto 
_  Cup  but  the  summer  months. 

Darrell  was  supposed  to 
arrive  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  Wednesday  of  May  but 
it  was  not  until  Saturday 
that  the  universal  salutation  of 
the  citizenry  was  changed  from 
"Has  he  arrived?"  to  "Well,  I 
see  he  got  here."  The  news  that 
the  great  home  man  had  arrived 
on  the  noon  train  spread  with 
amazing  speed;  and  Sammy 
Leader,  who  got  the  good  news 
at  his  paper  stand,  did  not  smile 
with  any  more  genuine  enthusi- 
asm than  did  President  Burgess, 
of  the  Blankford  Implement  Co., 
who  heard  it  over  the  'phone  in 
his  mahogany-trimmed  office. 

There  were  fully  five  hundred 
ardent  fans  out  at  the  fair 
grounds  to  see  the  team  practice 
that  evening;  and  every  time 
that  the  doors  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  which  had  been  converted 
into  dressing  quarters,  opened  to 
emit  another  player,  five  hundred 
necks  craned  with  eager  ex- 
pectancy. Quite  a  sensation  was 
created  when  finally  not  one  but 
two  strangers  in  black  trunks 
and  the  green  jersey  of  the 
Shamrocks  emerged. 
"Who's  the  other?"  was  the  question 
hurled  at  the  various  members  of  the 
executive  who  stood  around  on  the  edges 
of  the  field  with  the  air  of  importance 
that  attaches  to  those  on  the  inside. 

"That's  a  new  outside  home  man  that 
Darrell  brought  along— a  regular  whale," 
explained  J.  W.  Dunn,  rolling  an  un- 
lighted  cigar  in  his  mouth.  "When  it 
comes  to  boring  in,  he's  a  human  drill. 
He'll  go  through  any  defence  like  an 
auger  bit  through  tissue  paper.  Tack 
McGraw's  his  name.  Played  on  some 
junior  team  in  Montreal  last  season 
against  the  Shamrocks  and  Darrell  got 
his  eye  on  him." 

"He  looks  like  a  live  one,"  commented 
President  Burgess,  of  the  Implement  Co., 
who  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  arrive  at 
the  grounds.  Which  was  an  evidence  of 
rare  discernment  on  the  part  of  President 
Burgess,  as  the  new  player  looked  pretty 
much  like  most  any  well-built  young  fel- 
low of  twenty-two  translated  from  con- 
ventional garb  to  tights  and  jersey.  He 
was,  in  fact,  constructed  on  rather  heavy 
lines  with  a  rounded  shoulder,  and  he 
trailed  his  feet  as  he  walked  in  a  way  that 
did  not  necessarily  denote  speed. 


but 
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"That  fixes  up  the  home  then?"  sug- 
gested another  fan,  hopefully. 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  We've  got  to  look 
this  young  fellow  over,"  averred  Dunn, 
critically.  "He's  got  to  show  he's  the  best 
outside  home  man  in  the  business.  Dick 
says  he  is,  of  course — and  I  go  a  lot  on 
what  Dick  says." 

"Look  here,  Dunn,  you  know  that  this 
McGraw  is  booked  for  the  job  and  you 
might  as  well  own  up  to  it,"  put  in  Hind- 
marsh,  the  leading  jeweler  of  the  town. 
"I  can  see  as  plain  as  day  that  Darrel  has 
put  a  tag  on  his  services.  If  we  get  him 
we  got  to  find  a  place  for  his  friend.  And 
this  McGraw  looks  to  me  like  a  nice,  juicy 
lemon.  Look  at  him !  Just  as  quick  on  his 
feet  as  a  grizzly  bear  and  he  handles  his 
stick  like  a  sieve.  See  him  drop  that  one? 
A  blind  man  could  have  caught  it  with 
a  pair  of  chop  sticks." 

No  one  paid  much  attention  to  Hind- 
marsh,  who  had  managed  the  local  team 
in  the  obscure  past  and  who,  not  having 
been  invited  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  new  club  had  voluntarily  assumed  the 
post  of  chief  critic.  But  to  thus  criticize 
the  great  unknown  from  Montreal  savored 
too  much  of  lese  majeste  to  pass  un- 
noticed and  Dunn  accordingly  fixed  the 
iconoclastic  jeweler  with   a  baleful   eye. 

"If  mallets  ain't  provided  in  the  next 
life,  you'll  feel  awful  lost,  Hindmarsh," 
he  said.  "Do  you  expect  these  boys  to 
travel  all  night  and  step  off  the  train 
ready  to  burn  up  the  grand  stands  with 
their  speed?  Just  wait  until  they  get  go- 
ing right." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Dunn  put  his 
references  in  the  plural;  for  the  dark 
horse,  McGraw,  was  not  the  only  one 
whose  performances  that  evening  required 
apology.  The  great  Dick  Darrell  did  not 
show  much  with  the  exception  of  a  short- 
ness of  breath  and  a  tendency  to  muff  at 
rather  frequent  intervals.  Nevertheless, 
the  crowd  went  home  with  enthusiasm 
very  little  dampened  by  the  lack  of  form 
shown  by  the  two  stars.  Sufficient  unto 
the  day  was  the  presence  of  Darrell  the 
Great.  Let  the  future  take  care  of  the 
question  of  form! 

Practice  was  over  at  eight  o'clock 
and  by  nine  the  two  latest  additions  to  the 
notability  of  Blankford,  sleek  from  the 
shower  bath  and  dressed  out  in  tweeds 
that  would  compel  a  little  attention  most 
anywhere,  were  piloted  up  the  main  street 
to  Crosby's  cigar  store.  The  main  street 
was  very  dark  and  dismal  looking  at  this 
hour;  at  least  to  anyone  accustomed  to 
spending  his  evenings  in  the  downtown 
section  of  a  large  city. 

"Live  burg  this,"  groaned  Tack  Mc- 
Graw in  the  ear  of  Dick  Darrell,  taking 
care  that  none  of  their  eager  sponsors 
heard  him.  "An  undertakers'  convention 
would  liven  this  place  up  some.  Say,  Dick, 
did  you  think  to  bring  a  time-table 
along?" 

"What  do  we  need  a  time-table  for?" 
demanded  Darrell,  irritably.  "The  first 
game  away  from  home  don't  come  for  two 
weeks  yet  and  this  energetic  committee 
they  got  will  see  we  get  to  the  train, 
all  right." 

"Honest,  Dick,  do  you  think  we  can 
stand  it  that  long?"  said  McGraw.  "It's 
given  me  the  Willies  already.  If  any  more 
of  these   hick   committee   men    asks   me 


again  what  I  think  of  the  place,  I'm  going 
to  be  real  candid  with  him." 

"You  keep  quiet,"  admonished  Darrell, 
testily.  "Haven't  I  got  you  a  fine  job  at  a 
fat  salary,  when  it  wasn't  at  all  certain 
you  could've  caught  on  in  Montreal?  Let 
me  tell  you.  Tack,  this  place  may  look  as 
dismal  as  a  disused  morgue,  but  it's  the 
home  of  the  promiscuous  dollar.  And 
these  birds  on  the  committee  are  real 
sports.  They  like  spending  their  money 
and  if  that  don't  make  a  real  sport,  I'd  like 
to  know  what  does." 

They  were  soon  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  forget  their  troubles,  a  game  of  pool 
being  arranged  for  their  benefit.  And  it 
did  not  take  them  long  to  discover  that 
the  small-town  man,  having  no  induce- 
ment to  stay  out  on  the  streets,  becomes 
most  proficient  at  indoor  amusements. 
McGraw  lost  three  games  in  rather  hollow 
fashion. 

"I'm  through !"  he  announced  wrath- 
fully  to  Darrell.  "Trimmed  to  a  peak  by 
a  bunch  of  rubes!  Say,  what's  the  first 
train  to-morrow?" 

"Isn't  any,"  chuckled  Darrell.  "No 
through  trains  on  Sunday,  you  know." 

McGraw  had  a  thoroughly  miserable 
time  of  it  for  the  next  few  days.  He 
mooned  aimlessly  around  town,  scowled 
at  the  cordial  greetings  of  the  fans  and 
shunned  the  pool-roms,  not  desiring  any 
more  evidences  of  local  superiority  with 
the  cue.  The  atmosphere  around  Dunn's 
hotel,  where  he  and  Darrell  were  stop- 
ping, was  too  colloquial  to  suit  him 
and  everybody  he  spoke  to  wanted  to 
talk  lacrosse.  McGraw  had  been  rather 
inclined  to  forget  lacrosse  off  the  field  and 
the  incessant  discussion  of  "dope"  and  the 
led-hot  post  mortems  of  past  and  gone 
battles,  that  filled  the  rotunda  and  every- 
where he  went,  got  on  his  nerves.  As  a 
last  straw,  the  necessity  of  dodging  the 
professional  head-hunters  of  the  amateur 
association  had  brought  up  the  question 
of  dummy  jobs  for  the  two  of  them.  Dar- 
rel was  to  be  accommodated  in  the  office 
of  the  Implement  Co.  and  there  was  some 
talk  of  McGraw  clerking  at  odd  hours  in 
Crosby's  cigar  store.  Now  McGraw  had 
been  a  boiler-maker  for  five  years  and 
was  proud  of  his  occupation.  He  did  not 
cotton  to  the  job  offered.  "Might  as  well 
measure  out  silk  or  sell  hats  to  the 
women,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Besides  it'd 
give  all  these  bugs  a  chance  to  come  in 
and  talk  lacrosse  at  me  by  the  hour." 

If  it  had  not  been  for  a  sense  of  loyalty 
to  Darrell,  who  had  brought  him  along 
and  landed  him  a  place  on  the  team  at  the 
monum.ental  figure  of  forty  per,  McGraw 
would  have  accomplished  a  quick  and 
noiseless  getaway.  As  things  were  it 
might  get  the  famous  home-player  into 
trouble  with  the  club.  Sitting  moodily  in 
one  of  the  imitation  leather  chairs  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Dunn  hostelry  one  evening, 
he  finally  managed  to  hit  upon  a  scheme  of 
emancipation  that  would  throw  no  odium 
on  Darrell.  He  would  perform  so  badly 
that  the  club  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see 
him  go.  That  seemed  the  best  way  out  of 
the  difficulty;  and  at  the  thought  of  an 
early  return  to  the  bright  lights  of  St. 
Catherines  Street,  McGraw  became  cheer- 
ful again. 

But  the  improvement  in  the  spirits  of 
Tack  McGraw  was  accompanied  by  a  cor- 


responding droop  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
executive.  They  watched  the  clumsy  per- 
formances at  practice  of  the  dark  horse 
foisted  upon  them  by  the  g:reat  Dick  Dar- 
rell, with  tragic  gloom.  McGraw  muffed 
passes  with  cheerful  equanimity,  allowed 
even  Red  Rogers,  the  ponderous  cover- 
point,  to  outrun  him  and  behaved  gener- 
ally like  the  rawest  of  recruits. 

The  opening  game  of  the  season  was  to 
be  played  in  Blankford  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence team,  their  hardest  competitors.  On 
the  Wednesday  evening  preceding  the 
match,  the  executive  officers  gathered  in 
a  dismal  group  toward  the  close  of  the 
practice  to  discuss  the  outside-home  man. 
It  was  patent  that  the  season  would  open 
with  one  serious  weak  spot  in  the  team. 

Jack  Sprout,  the  trainer,  who  had  been 
endeavoring  to  get  the  home  down  to  a 
system  of  combination  play  only  to  have 
each  effort  spoiled  by  the  hopeless  in- 
efficiency of  Tack  McGraw,  was  in  a  con- 
dition of  mind  that  could  vent  itself  only 
in  sputtering  profanity. 

"If  he's  a  home  man,  I'm  the  greatest 
player  that  ever  lived — and  I  couldn't 
catch  a  football  in  a  fish-net!"  he  growled. 
"This  here  McGraw  runs  as  fast  as  a 
walrus  in  a  swamp.  He  can't  shoot  even. 
Say,  if  he  was  to  fall  off  the  grand  stand, 
he  couldn't  hit  the  ground!  If  he  stays  on 
the  home,  I  ain't  going  to  be  responsible 
for  the  team.  That's  abso-darned-lutely 
final!"  In  moments  of  stress,  Sprout 
wasn't  content  with  swearing  between 
words;  he  swore  between  syllables. 

"But  if  we  canned  him,  Darrell  might 
leave  us,"  groaned  J.  W.  Dunn. 

"There's  no  cause  for  worry  at  all," 
spoke  up  Dr.  Barton,  one  of  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  the  club  and  the 
best-liked  man  in  town.  "I'm  convinced 
that  this  McGraw  is  a  real  crackerjack 
myself.  There's  something  queer  about 
him  that  I  can't  figure  out.  Ill  acknow- 
ledge that  at  times  he's  pretty  rotten  but 
there  are  other  times,  just  flashes  now 
and  then,  when  he  plays  like  a  whirlwind. 
I've  been  trying  to  figure  out  some  of  those 
rushes  of  his,  in  from  the  side.  He  doesn't 
dodge  or  sidestep  but  he  goes  right  past 
the  defence  men  like  a  streak,  without  tak- 
ing a  step  out  of  his  way.  That  young 
fellow's  got  something  up  his  sleeve." 

"Huh,  the  defence  men  just  let  him  slip 
by  that  way,"  asserted  Sprout.  "To  check 
this  big,  soft  stiff  would  be  like  taking  a 
bottle  away  from  a  baby!" 

"I'll  tell  you  something  else,"  went  on 
Dr.  Barton,  ignoring  the  voluble  trainer. 
"McGraw  may  turn  out  a  more  valuable 
man  than  even  the  great  Dick  Darrell. 
Although  the  newspapers  didn't  comment 
on  it  much,  last  year's  records  show  that 
Darrell  wasn't  at  his  best.  I  tell  you  he's 
slipping.  Look  at  him  now.  He's  hog-fat 
and  can't  go  longer  than  a  couple  of  quar- 
ters at  most  without  getting  winded. 
Gentlemen,  Dick  Darrell  has  seen  his  best 
days." 

"Hire  a  hall.  Doc,"  admonished  Sprout. 
"You're  talking  about  something  you 
don't  know  nothing  about.  Dick  Darrell 
will  play  rings  around  anything  that  runs 
on  two  legs  as  soon  as  he  gets  into  shape." 

Before  the  practice  was  over  a  brilliant 
solution  of  the  difficulty  occurred  to  J.  W. 
Dunn.  He  immediately  hunted  up  a  couple 
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of  the  other   officers   and  imparted   the 
idea  to  them. 

"Darrell  keeps  on  saying  that  Mc- 
Graw'U  be  O.K.  after  a  little  practice,"  he 
said.  "Dick'll  be  good  and  sore  if  we  let 
McGraw  go.  So  here's  what  we  got  to  do. 
Get  Darrell  so  that  he'll  be  glad  if  Mc- 
Graw was  to  go." 

"It  won't  be  hard  either,"  he  went  on. 
"You  know  Crosby's  daughter,  Delia,  goes 
down  and  helps  the  old  man  in  the  store 
sometimes.  She's  a  mighty  fine  looking 
girl  and  I  hear  that  Darrell  is  pretty  well 
gone  on  her.  He  bobs  in  and  out  of  there 
all  the  time  and  if  Delia  isn't  around,  he 
never  stays  very  long.  Now  this  here 
McGraw  is  a  pretty 
decent  looking  chap 
when  he  gets  dressed 
up.  No  girl  can  re- 
s  i  s  t  an  Irishman 
with  black  hair  and 
blue  eyes  and  then 
McGraw  has  a  nice 
taking  way  with  him. 
Suppose  we  take  him 
around  to  Crosby's 
and  introduce  him  to 
the  girl.  Dick  might 
be  glad  to  see  him 
out  of  town  if  he 
showed  signs  of  cut- 
ting him  out." 

Accordingly  Dunn 
took  McGraw  in  tow 
after  the  practice 
and  led  him  tactfully 
in  the  direction  of 
Crosby's.  The  group 
of  customers  in  the 
store  looked  on  with 
amazement  as  the 
secretary  actually 
bought  cigars ;  he 
had  never  to  the  sure 
knowledge  of  the  old- 
est inhabitant  treat- 
ed before.  Behind 
the  counter  was  a 
fresh-faced  girl  with 
golden  hair  that 
glinted  most  becom- 
ingly in  the  gas-light 
and  a  dimpled  smile 
that  showed  the  most 
perfect  teeth  and 
hinted  at  the  most 
agreeable  disposition . 
The  collar  of  her 
.  waist  was  turned 
back  far  enough  to 
reveal  a  firm  white 
throat.  There  was  an  air  of  neatness 
about  her  and  a  general  charm  of  manner. 
Altogether  a  most  pretty  and  agreeable 
girl. 

"Good  evening,  Delia,"  said  Dunn, 
amiably.   "Have  you  met  Mr.  McGraw?" 

The  girl  bobbed  her  head  with  a  friend- 
ly smile  to  the  lacrosse  player.  McGraw 
was  usually  ready  enough  with  the  fair 
sex  but  on  this  occasion  he  did  not  acquit 
himself  at  first  with  his  usual  degree  of 
credit.  He  was  too  busy  watching  the  girl 
to  say  very  much,  perhaps.  Delia  chatted 
gaily  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  she  kept 
pretty  well  away  from  the  stereotyped 
topic  of  Blankford,  lacrosse.  McGraw, 
gradually  came  out  of  his  reserve  and  be- 
gan to  talk  freely.    As  Dunn  had  rightly 


said,  he  had  "a  way  with  him"  and  there 
was  just  enough  suggestion  of  ^  soft 
brogue  in  his  voice  to  lend  a  deeper  inter- 
est to  what  he  had  to  say.  When  Darrell 
wandered  in  a  little  latter  he  found  them 
talking  earnestly  across  the  counter,  their 
heads  converging  perilously  close  to- 
gether. They  were  so  much  interested  in 
their  conversation  that  neither  of  them 
looked  up  at  his  approach.  Darrell  did  not 
seem  any  too  well  pleased  at  this. 

"Hello,  Delia,"  he  said,  shoving  in 
against  McGraw.  "I  didn't  think  you 
knew  this  McGraw  person  here." 

Tack  responded  with  a  brief,  "Hello, 
Dick,"  without  even  turning  his  head  and 


'BeUo,    Delia,"   be   said,   shorinfr   In    against   MoOraw, 
think  7«n  knew  t&ls  McOraw  person  bere." 


the  g^irl  vouchsafed  nothing  but  a  care- 
less, "Good  evening,  Mr.  Darrell";  and 
the  conversation  was  resumed  at  the  point 
where  it  had  been  left  off  at  his  interrup- 
tion. Darrell  stood  there  for  a  minute  or 
two  and  then,  finding  himself  tacitly  ex- 
cluded, walked  away.  He  slammed  out 
through  the  swinging  doors  with  an  air 
that  was  anything  but  serene.  Ten  min- 
utes later  he  stuck  his  head  through  the 
door  and  found  them  still  talking. 

An  afternoon  practice  had  been  called 
for  the  next  day  but  Tack  McGraw  did 
not  put  in  an  appearance.  Panting  and 
perspiring  from  a  long  run  around  the 
track,  Darrell  made  for  the  shower  bath 
just  in  time  to  hear  Dunn  remark  in  a 
voice  studiously  raised:  "McGraw's  out 


buggy-riding  with   Delia   Crosby.    That 
explains  why  he  isn't  here  to-day." 

Darrell  seemed  very  much  annoyed  at 
this  piece  of  information.  "Say,  if  he's 
going  to  ever  get  into  shape  he'll  have  to 
give  up  the  skirts,"  he  called  out.  "He 
shouldn't  be  let  skip  practice  this  way." 
"That's  right,"  said  Sprout,  fervently. 
"That  big  stiff '11  have  to  practise  every 
hour  of  the  day  for  ten  years  before  he 
gets  into  shape!" 

Delia  was  on  duty  at  the  store  that 
evening  and  between  customers  she  talked 
to  McGraw,  who  took  up  his  position  at 
the  counter  early  and  stayed  there  until 
closing  time.  Darrell  bobbed  in  and  out, 
making  earnest  ef- 
forts to  engage  the 
fair  saleslady's  at- 
tention but  quite  fail- 
ing in  the  effort  to 
head  off  his  voluble 
chum.  McGraw  might 
not  be  showing  much 
form  yet  on  the  field 
but  as  a  conversa- 
tionalist he  was  in 
the  pink. 

"Say,  Dick,"  he 
confided  to  Darrell 
on  one  of  the  latter's 
brief  incursions,  "I 
was  plumb  crazy  to 
kick  on  the  job  they 
offered  me  in  this 
store.  Guess  I'll 
....  start     here     next 

^~^l/  week." 

■^^  "It's  a  hell  of  a  job 

A  for  a  strong,  big  fel- 

low like  you,"  said 
Darrell,  with  evi- 
dences of  deep-seated 
feeling.  "Why  can't 
they  find  something 
for  you  at  your 
trade?  Pounding 
boilers  is  more  in 
your  line  than  wear- 
ing white  shirts  and 
handling  smokes." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know," 
said  McGraw.  "I 
rather  think  I'll  like 
it  here." 

"You'd  better  get 
out  to  practice  after 
this,"   growled    Dar- 
rell,   "or    you'll    not 
'I  didn't  have   a   job   of   any 

kind.    The    officers 
ain't    exactly    nutty 
about  your  work,  McGraw." 

"I've  been  hanging  back,"  replied  Tack, 
easily.  "I'm  going  to  show  them  from 
now  on." 

"I  don't  know  as  you've  got  so  much  to 
show  at  that,"  said  Darrell,  on  his  way 
out. 

The  next  night,  Friday,  Dunn  drew 
Tack  aside  in  the  rotunda  of  the  hotel  and 
began  in  an  apologetic  tone. 

"I'm  sorry,  McGraw,  but  we've  got  to 
let  you  out.  Your  work  hasn't  been  all 
that  we  were  led  to  expect  so  we've  had  to 
get  lines  out  for  another  outside-home 
man.  You  shouldn't  have  any  difficulty  in 
catching  on  somewhere  else — back  East 
with  one  of  them  intermediate  teams  per- 
Contirtued  on  Page  81. 


Who,  How  and  Why:  ,^L.J^;, f- gadsby 


An  Orator  from  the  West 


Oh,  B!ast  Is  East  and  West  Is  West, 
And  never  the  twain  shall   meet! 

RANK  nonsense!  The  twain  not  only 
meet  but  have  room  to  circulate  in 
Richard  Bedford  Bennett,  K.C.,  M.P. 
His  is  the  old,  old  story,  the  story  of  Can- 
ada's prairie  provinces — the  wise  men 
come  from  the  East,  remain  West  long 
enough  to  acquire  fame  and  fortune,  and 
then  come  East  again  for  ease,  dignity, 
and  further  laurels.  R.  B.  Bennett  is  not 
entirely  back  East  yet.  But  he  is  getting 
ready.   He  is  on  his  way. 

It  was  in  1905,  when  the  Autonomy 
Bills  were  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  in 
the  land,  that  the  East  was  first  obliged 
to  fix  its  gaze  on  R.  B.  Bennett.  R.  B. 
was  opposed  to  the  bills  as  they  stood. 
What  his  objections  were  is  neither  here 
nor  there — something  about  equal  rights, 
I  remember.  The  main  point  is  that  he 
objected  strenuously  and  in  the  process 
of  objecting  let  loose  winged  words  to  the 
extent  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  a  minute, 
which  was  a  fair  speed  for  a  young  man 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  raised  a  commo- 
tion from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

To  be  quite  accurate  R.  B.'s  eloquence 
raised  more  commotion  toward  the  At- 
lantic than  it  did  toward  the  Pacific  for 
the  Pacific  end  of  Canada  was  near  to 
R.  B.  and  knew  how  much  of  what  he  said 
was  real  anger  and  how  much  was  politics. 
For  instance,  the  West  knew  that  when 
R.  B.  talked  of  "taking  up  arms  against 
this  infamous  measure,"  he  meant  it  in  the 
Pickwickian  sense  and  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  starting  another  Riel  rebel- 
lion. But  the  East  took  R.  B.  to  heart 
and  began  pish-tushing  and  pooh-poohing, 
which  is  the  East's  way  of  showing  alarm. 
Meanwhile  R.  B.  didn't  pish-tush  or  pooh- 
pooh  worth  a  cent — he  went  on  talking 
and  the  West  went  on  believing  in  him  as 
far  as  might  be  judicious.  The  more  Otta- 
wa scoffed  the  more  Alberta  doted  on  her 
champion.  It  was  evident  from  the  grunts 
that  R.  B.  had  got  under  the  skin. 

On  the  whole  it  was  good  advertising 


He   realized   that   the   English    dictionary   contains   four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  words. 


for  R.  B.  Ben- 
nett. It  is  not 
on  record  that 
the  Autonomy 
Bills  were 
modified  one 
jot  or  tittle 
through  his  ef- 
forts but  the 
occasion  served 
h  i  m  just  as 
well  just  the 
same.  At  one 
bound  he  had 
leaped  into  the 
limelight  as  a 
national  figure. 
The  idol  of 
Calgary  had 
become  a  rising 
hope  of  the 
whole  nation. 
His  face  was  . 
r  e  membered 

and  newspapers  all  over  Canada  kept  a 
cut  of  him  in  stock.  R.  B.  had  drawn  at- 
tention, not  only  to  himself  but  to  the 
West,  and  thereafter  Eastern  newspapers 
began  to  keep  track  of  the  potential 
statesman  who  was  being  built  up  be- 
hind the  high  telegraph  rates  from  that 
part  of  Canada.  They  couldn't  afford  to 
let  another  like  him  grow  up  without 
their  knowing  it.  Thus,  in  a  way,  did 
R.  B.  Bennett's  towering  reputation  ex- 
tend the  Associated  Press  service  and 
furher  help  to  unify  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada. You  can't  keep  a  good  man  down. 
Still,  it's  a  long  way  to  Tipperary  and 
R.  B.  Bennett  has  a  lot  of  battles  to  fight 
yet. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  imagining  from 
his  sudden  appearance  on  the  scene,  also 
from  the  dazzling  nature  of  his  remarks 
that  R.  B.  Bennett  is  something  of  a 
meteor.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  only  thing 
meteor-like  about  him  is  his  natural 
brilliancy.  His  is  an  orderly 
and  calculated  ambition  which 
proceeds  in  a  regular  orbit  with 
a  vast  but  definite  horizon  al- 
ways in  view.  What  you  mis- 
take for  dashing  off  at  a  tan- 
gent is  merely  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  scintillating.  R.  B. 
Bennett  never  does  anything  by 
guess.  All  his  life  he  has  gone 
on  the  principle,  that  slow  is 
sure,  that  you  creep  before  you 
walk,  that  you  walk  before  you 
run — for  Parliament.  R.  B. 
has  marched  from  victory  unto 
victory  but  no  one  can  accuse 
him  of  skipping  any  of  the 
steps.  Ever  and  anon  he  ener- 
gizes violently  just  to  show  that 
this  is  no  ordinary  man  who 
toils  upward  but  he  never  loses 
sight  of  his  time  card.  On  a 
certain  day  R.  B.  Bennett  is  go- 


Standing  In  an  alert  attitude  at  the  open 
end   of  the  Horn   of  Plenty. 


ing  to  be  some- 
thing or  some- 
where else.  If 
he  breaks  line 
occasionally  it 
is  because  his 
program  calls 
for  it.  It's  ex- 
ceptions that 
prove  the  rule 
of  a  stern  pur- 
pose operating 
with  almost 
mathematical 
precision.  R.  B. 
Bennett's  mot- 
to is  Excelsior 
plus  the  inevi- 
table methods 
of  our  clear- 
thinking  friend 
Euclid. 

A  step  at  a 
time — that  has 
been  R.  B.'s 
course  of  ac- 
tion from  in- 
fancy to  the 
present  day. 
Where  he  has  it  over  many  of  his  fel- 
lows is  that  he  always  knows  what  he 
wants  to  do  next.  The  first  part  of 
his  life  he  has  devoted  to  popularity; 
the  second  part  is  devoted  to  great- 
ness. A  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place.  Popularity, 
money,  greatness,  honor — that  is  R.  B. 
Bennett's  way-bill.  He  has  reached  the 
first  two  stations  in  time — there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  he  will  reach  the  others 
with  similar  punctuality.  So  far  R.  B. 
Bennett  has  reached  everything  he 
reached  for  and  at  no  stage  of  the  game 
will  he  admit  that  he  has  over-reached 
himself.  I  miss  my  guess  if  he  does  not 
end  up  Sir  Richard  Bennett  with  a  seat 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  and  pos- 
sibly a  place  in  the  next  Unionist  Cabinet. 
The  member  for  Calgary  is  a  strong  Im- 
perialist, he  has  oversea  affiliations  of 
considerable  importance,  also  the  money 
without  which  no  Unionist  candidate  is 
properly  gilded  and  altogether  he  is  in  a 
position  to  cut  a  fine  figure  at  West- 
minster. When  he  impinges  on  that  dis- 
tinguished scene  I  predict  that  it  will  be 
Richard  Bedford  Bennett  and  not  Gilbert 
Parker  who  will  be  listened  to  as  the 
authority  on  Canadian  affairs.  But  he 
will  be  in  no  hurry  about  it.  He  will  be 
a  Canadian  cabinet  minister  first — that 
being  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum 
in  public  life  which  he  has  laid  down  for 
himself. 

Everything  in  its  turn.  Gather  know- 
ledge as  you  go.  Don't  take  on  the  new 
job  till  you've  learned  the  old.  These  are 
the  watchwords  of  R.  B.  Bennett's  career. 
Observe  him  as  he  strides  along  life's 
journey  shaking  hands  with  each  mile 
post  as  it  comes.  He  was  born  in  Hope- 
well, N.B.,  a  name  of  good  omen,  re- 
ceived the  usual  high  school  and  univer- 
sity education,  took  the  usual  degrees  and 
settled  down  to  the  usual  humdrum  prac- 
tice of  a  country  lawyer.   In  1896,  being 
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then  twenty-six  years  of  age  he  had  risen 
to  be  town  councillor  of  Chatham,  N.B., 
from  which  dizzy  height  he  looked  around 
at  his  opportunities  He  saw  that  there 
were  more  men  than  opportunities  in  that 
particular  neck  of  the  woods  If  he  stuck 
around  there  he  would  have  no  more  fu- 
ture than  a  village  policeman.  He  could 
see,  perhaps,  as  much  of  the  world  as  a 
frog  in  a  well.  He  promptly  decided  for 
the  wider  outlook.  He  took  the  next  train 
— it  was  a  long  jump,  three  thousand 
miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and  it  landed  him 
in  Calgary. 

In  those  days  Calgary  was  a  cow  town, 
somewhat  woolly  of  speech  and  the  young 
lawyer  from  the  East,  with  his  polished 
rhetoric  stood  out  against  the  skyline  like 
a  grain  elevator.  In  the  matter  of  culture 
he  enjoyed  a  splendid  isolation.  The  citi- 
zens pointed  to  him  with  pride.  After  he 
had  grafted  a  few  of  the  native  manner- 
isms on  his  Eastern  eloquence,  Calgary 
accepted  him  as  her  favorite  son  and  al- 
ways spoke  of  him  as  the  greatest  spell- 
binder between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
breakfast.  There  never  was  and  never 
will  be  anything  too  good  in  Calgary  for 
R.  B.  Bennett.  He  has  waxed  with  Calgary 
and  will  continue  waxing,  for  Calgary 
has  given  him  an  impetus  that  stops  short 
just  this  side  of  eternity.  R.  B.  has  to  keep 
going  to  break  his  neck. 

Calgary  took  hold  of  R.  B.  Bennett  just 
as  R.  B.  Bennett  took  hold  of  Calgary  and 
each  boosted  the  other  along.  R.  B.  Ben- 
nett will  always  be  the  idol  of  Calgary  be- 
cause he  represents  the  rare  old,  fair  old, 
golden  days,  the  era  of  expansion,  the  real 
estate  boom  and  many  other  pleasant  and 
profitable  things  in  which  they  both  took 
part.  R.  B.  grew  up  with  Calgary — and 
great  heaven  how  she  grew!  He  also 
grew  up  with  the  C.P.R.  whose  lawyer  he 
was  for  many  years.  In  fact  wherever 
there  was  growth  in  the  West,  there  was 
R.  B.  Bennett  standing  in  an  alert  attitude 
at  the  open  end  of  the  horn  of  plenty. 
The  land  gave  him  lavishly  of  its  fatness 
and  in  return  R.  B.  Bennett  gave  the  best 
that  was  in  him.  It  was  an  even  break. 
When  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
forty-two  he  could  count  himself  in 
the  millionaire  class  and  dedicate 
himself  absolutely  to  the  service  of 
the  people.  That  was  always  R.  B.'s 
goal.  As  soon  as  he  had  enough 
money,  the  higher  life  for  his.  It 
speaks  well  for  his  moderation  that 
he  set  the  limit  where  he  did. 

All  the  time'  R.  B.  Bennett  was 
accumulating  wealth  he  was  acquir- 
ing merit  as  a  public  man.  Here 
again  his  record  is  a  marvelous  one 
— a  prime  example  of  what  the  West 
does  with  first-rate  material  in  the 
way  of  brains,  common  sense,  and 
the  spirit  of  citizenship.  A  man, 
says  Epictetus,  is  knovtrn  by  the  dif- 
ficulties he  overcomes;  and  R.  B. 
had  just  enough  difficulties  to  spur 
him  on.  The  pace  at  which  Calgary 
went  was  one  difficulty- — a  much 
faster  clip  than  was  customary,  say, 
in  Chatham,  N.B. — but  it  didn't 
throw  R.  B.  Bennett  off  his  gait  at 
that.  He  did  not  change  his  old 
habit  of  taking  one  step  at  a  time 
simply  lengthened  his  stride  and  got  along 
quicker. 

Thus  we  see  him  first  as  a  member  of 
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the  Calgary  Public  School  Board,  next  as 
an  alderman,  after  that  member  for  West 
Calgary  in  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
later  on  member  for  Calgary  in  the  Al- 
berta Legislature.  The  next  step  was 
logically  minister  in  the  Alberta  Legis- 
lature and  after  that  Premier,  but  fate  in 
the  shape  of  a  Liberal  Government  inter- 
vened and  R.  B.  Bennet  cast  his  eyes  on 
the  larger  field  of  Ottawa,  where  a  Gov- 
ernment more  to  his  liking  was  on  the 
job.  Among  the  blessings  reciprocity  gave 
us  must  be  reckoned  R.  B.  Bennett  who 
landed  at  Ottawa  in  1911  with  a  thump- 
ing majority.  From  now  on  Ottawa  must 
be  regarded  as  the  point  d'appui  for  his 
inroads  in  history. 

What  R.  B.  Bennett  has  done  at  Ottawa 
since  1911  has  been  open  to  misconstruc- 
tion by  a  number  of  stupid  people  who 
cannot  grasp  his  tactics.  Some  persons 
have  said  that  the  member  for  Calgary, 
having  conquered  with  great  ease  the 
alleged  prejudice  against  prophets  in 
their  own  country,  thought  to  do  the  same 
at  Ottawa  by  breaking  into  the  cabinet 
as  soon  as  he  got  there.  Those  who  reason 
that  way  forget  R.  B.  Bennett's  cast  iron 
rule  of  one  step  at  a  time.  R.  B.  Bennett's 
rebellion  was  no  premature  effort  to  be 
everything  all  at  once — he  is  a  young  man 
and  can  wait.  On  the  contrary  it  was  a 
well-laid  plan  and  the  object  it  had  in 
view  was  directing  a  certain  amount  of 
attention  to  R.  B.  Bennett  as  a  statesman 
of  promise,  a  worthy  successor  of  Dr. 
Roche  or  Arthur  Meighen  or  mayhap  of 
Frank  Cochrane  should  any  of  these  gen- 
tlemen be  disposed  to  retire  at  any  time 
from  public  life.  It  was  not  an  attack,  it 
was  simply  a  demonstration  in  force,  and 
was  not  unimpressive.  It  demonstrated 
two  facts — that  R.  B.  Bennett  was  a  cap- 
able leader  and  also  that  he  was  a  leader 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Sir  James  Aikins, 
who  joined  hands  with  him  in  that  little 
affair,  has  been  solaced  with  a  knighthood 
but  R.  B.  Bennett's  reward  is  yet  to  come. 

Meanwhile  the  member  for  Calgary 
pursues  an  enlightened  and  public  course 
in  the   House  of  Commons.    Like   Paul, 


He 


In   those  days  Calgary  was  a  cow   town. 

otherwise  Saul,  he  has  seen  the  light  and 
though  many  years  a  railway  lawyer  he 
has  turned  his  thunder  against  his  old 
associates.    Cynics  have  looked  for  mo- 
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tives  in  this  change  of  front  but  the  mo- 
tive right  on  the  surface,  the  public  good, 
is  the  best  one  of  all.  R.  B.  Bennett  is  rich 
enough  to  be  as  radical  as  he  pleases.  He 
is  free  to  speak  his  mind — why  shouldn't 
he?  Incidentally  he  is  building  up  a  tre- 
mendous reputation  as  a  financial  critic 
which  stands  him  in  good  stead  with  the 
Canadian  people.  Perhaps  R.  B.  Bennett 
sees  to-day  where  the  people  will  be  his 
only  master — it  is  an  unusual  ambition 
for  a  Canadian  statesman. 

A  sketch  of  R.  B.  Bennett  without  men- 
tion of  his  speeches  would  be  Hamlet  with 
the  ham  left  out.  What  endeared  him  to 
the  West  in  the  first  place  was  his  gift  of 
speech.  He  realized,  as  nobody  else  in 
those  parts  did,  that  the  English  diction- 
ary contains  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand words,  most  of  which  if  pronounced 
rapidly  enough,  can  be  utilized  in  the 
course  of  a  three-hours'  address.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  R.  B.  over-did  it  in  the 
matter  of  words.  He  ran  riot  amid  such 
great  treasure  and  used  words  by  the 
scuttleful  rather  than  by  the  teaspoonful 
which  is  the  habit  of  discriminating  per- 
sons. Now  that  he  has  chastened  his  vo- 
cabulary, I  can  say  truthfully  that  he  is 
a  splendid  orator  with  plenty  of  ideas 
back  of  his  words,  and  quite  the  equal  of 
Dr.  Michael  Clark  who  shares  with  him 
the  admiration  and  study  of  John  Bright 
and  his  bible  as  models  of  style. 

But  there  was  a  time  when  R.  B.  wal- 
lowed in  words  and  the  West  encouraged 
him  in  it,  by  yammering  for  speeches  on 
all  possible  subjects.  Politics  were  the 
smallest  part  of  his  duties  as  Calgary's 
handy  orator.  He  presided  at  tea  meet- 
ings, laid  corner-stones,  welcomed  the 
visiting  firemen,  and  played  short-stop  in 
the  Epworth  League.  Not  a  week  went  by 
that  R.  B.  wasn't  called  upon  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  events  of  the  day. 
The  West  never  seemed  to  think  that  those 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  words 
would  play  out  or  that  R.  B.  would  get 
tired  of  using  the  same  ones  over  again. 
He  was  the  language  tamer  of  that  dis- 
trict, could  make  the  biggest  and  fiercest 
words  sit  up  or  lie  down  or  jump 
through  hoops  and,  whenever  the 
tourists  came  along,  he  had  to  do  his 
stunt.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  de- 
veloped certain  crudities? 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  West  to  say 
that  it  has  never  outgrown  R.  B. 
Bennett's  early  manner  and  like- 
wise it  is  only  fair  to  R.  B.  Bennett 
to  say  that  he  keeps  his  early  man- 
ner for  the  West  and  has  never  tried 
it  on  the  House  of  Commons  since 
his  first  speech  when  he  found  that 
was  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  it. 
There  were  in  that  speech,  as  I  re- 
member many  characteristic  West- 
ern features — the  avalanche  in  the 
mountains,  the  chinook  wind,  the 
cold  glitter  of  the  distant  stars,  the 
rising  murmur  of  town  lots,  the 
gush  and  bubble  of  oil,  the  sibilant 
whisper  of  natural  gas,  the  bound- 
ing bouncing  freedom  of  tumble 
weed,  everything  in  fact  but  the 
vast,  healing  silent  spaces  without 
which  no  story  of  the  prairies  is 
complete.  It  was  a  great  speech,  and  the 
rare  force  of  it  was  stupendous  but  some- 
how or  other  it  didn't  just  catch  the 
Continued  on  Page  79. 
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WOMAN  .  .  .  when 
pain  and  sickness  dim 
the  brow,  a  ministering 
angel  thou!" 
So  said  Scott, 
and  if  ever  the 
truth  of  his 
words  was  prov- 
en it  is  now,  dur- 
ing these  unhap- 
py war  times. 
Begbie  has 
chanted  of  the 
man  who  keeps 
his  head,  but 
what  of  the  wo- 
man who  keeps 
the  tears  from 
her  eyes,  and  a 
cool  hand  and  a 
steady  nerve  and 
a  radiant  sym- 
pathy? These, 
these  be  the  days 
0  mankind  when 
in  quiet  places 
far  from  the 
glare  of  pub- 
licity that  ac- 
c  r  u  e  s  to  the 
deeds  of  heroism 
on  the  battle- 
field, actions  of 
an  equal  heroism 
are  being  per- 
formed by  the 
women-  folk. 
When  the  his- 
tory of  the  war 
comes  to  be  writ- 
ten we  shall  have 
time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the 

wonderful  part  that  women  have  played 
in  the  Great  War,  and  we  shall  see  it  as 
one  of  the  white  pages  in  a  red,  red  book. 
The  splendid  service  rendered  by  the 
women  of  Canada  has  been  so  extensive 
and  disinterested  as  to  render  any  com- 
parisons in  the  work  of  the  various  wo- 
men's organizations  alike  unfair  and  ill- 
advised.  There  has  been  a  unity  of  ac- 
tion and  a  community  of  interest  be- 
tween bodies  which  in  times  of  peace 
were  the  antithesis  of  each  other,  that  is 
most  inspiring.  At  the  same  time  a 
peculiar  interest  attaches  to  an  Order, 
whose  basic  principles  have  made  war- 
time service  one  of  its  first  duties. 
Founded  during  the  stress  and  anxiety 
of  the  South  African  campaign  in  order 
to  perform  patriotic  service,  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire 
has  undertaken  as  a  natural  obligation 
imposed  by  its  constitution,  works  which, 
as  attempted  by  other  women's  organiza- 
tions, are  mer«ly  supplementary  to  their 
main  purpose. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Order  in  meet- 
ing the  extraordinary  needs  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  admirably  attested  by  the 
great  expansion  in  its  membership  since 
the  War  began.     Its  organization  offers 
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just  those  special  means  for  rendering 
service  that  are  most  desirable.  In  many 
a  centre  of  population  the  I.O.D.E.,  has 
been  seized  upon  eagerly  by  women  who 
have  been  anxious  to  systematize  their 
work  and  chapter  after  chapter  has 
sprung  into  existence  in  consequence. 
Considerably  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
new  branches  have  been  formed  since 
August,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
chapters  up  to  the  five  hundred  mark 
and  the  individual  membership  to  over 
thirty  thousand. 

So  large,  wide-spread  and  influential 
an  organization,  for  it  extends  without 
a  break  from  Halifax  to  Dawson  City, 
and  includes  in  its  ranks  most  of  the 
prominent  women  of  the  day,  merits 
some  attention,  particularly  as  its  work 
has  of  late  been  so  exceptionally  valu- 
able. Its  story  is  not  a  lenerthy  one.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  South  African  war, 
a  Montreal  lady,  Mrs.  fjlark  Murray, 
conceived  the  idea  of  banding  her  fellow- 
countrywomen  together  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  such  assistance  as  they 
could  to  the  men  of  the  Canadian  con- 
tingents. She  had  further  in  mind  the 
idea  of  raising  money  to  be  used  in 
marking  and   preserving  the  graves  of 


and  loyalty  to 
the  Crown  in  the 
people  of  the  Do- 
minion was  a 
supplementary 
conception. 

Mrs.  Murray 
started  out  on 
her  self-imposed 
task,  single- 
handed.  She  tra- 
veled over  a 
good  bit  of  the 
country,  visited 
many  cities  and 
succeeded  in  or- 
ganizing several 
chapters.  Even 
then  she  had  a 
well-defined  idea 
of  the  nature  of 
the  organization 
that  should  be 
formed,  and  it  is 
a  striking  com- 
mentary on  her 
ability  that  the 
Order,  as  it  is 
constituted  t  o- 
day,  follows 
very  closely  the 
plan  she  devised. 
That  is  to  say,, 
she  arranged  for 
primary  chap- 
ters as  a  basis. 
These  were  to  be 
linked  together 
into  provincial 
chapters,  with  a 
national  chapter  to  co-ordinate  the  work 
of  the  lower  chapters.  Eventually  she 
hoped  that  the  Order  would  extend  to 
other  parts  of  the  Empire  and  that  an 
Imperial  Chapter  would  be  a  possibility. 
After  a  year's  patient  work,  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray handed  over  the  care  of  the  new 
organization  to  a  group  of  Toronto 
ladies,  of  whom  the  late  Mrs.  Samuel 
Nordheimer  was  the  leader.  This  was 
in  1901,  and  with  the  incorporation  of 
the  Order  in  that  year,  the  history  of 
the  I.  0.  D.  E.  may  be  said  to  have 
formally  begun.  Mrs.  Nordheimer  be- 
came the  first  president  of  the  National 
Chapter,  remaining  in  office  until  1910, 
when  she  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
head  of  the  Order,  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Good- 
erham. 

The  Order  adopted  the  pleasing  and 
instructive  custom  of  naming  its  chapt- 
ers after  national  or  imperial  heroes,  his- 
torical personages,  stirring  events  or 
places  of  peculiar  interest  in  national 
or  local  affairs.  In  consequence  the 
nomenclature  of  the  four  hundred  odd 
branches  of  the  organization  is  rich  in 
patriotic  lore.  The  rule  has  been  en- 
forced that  no  two  chapters  should  have 
precisely  the  same  name.     This  regula- 
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tion  has  of  late 
prevented  con- 
siderable dup- 
lication f  o  1 
since  the  War 
began,  the  new 
chapters  have 
nearly  all  been 
eager  to  appro- 
priate  the 
names  of  naval 
and  military 
leaders  and  of- 
ten have  hit 
upon  identical 
titles. 

The  royal 
family  has  pro- 
vided not  a 
few  names  for 
chapters  of  the 
Order.  There  is 
a  King  George 
Chapter,  a 
Queen  Mary 
Chapter  and  a 
Princess  Mary 

Chapter,  with  chapters  named  after 
Queen  Victoria,  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra.  Likewise  the  Governor- 
General  and  his  family  have  furnished 
several  names,  notably  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  Chapter,  the  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught  Chapter,  and  the  Princess 
Patricia  Chapter. 

The  ranks  of  British  heroes  have  sup- 
plied many  appropriate  names  and  there 
are  chapters  called  after  Lord  Nelson, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  General  Wolfe, 
Sir  Isaac  Brock,  Admiral  CoUingrwood, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Lord  Roberts, 
General  Baden-Powell,  etc. 
French  governors  and  explorers 
like  Frontenac,  De  Monts,  La- 
Salle  and  Montcalm  have  had 
their  brave  deeds  commemorated. 
Indian  heroes  such  as  Tecumseh 
and  Brant,  are  remembered,  and 
heroines  like  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, Laura  Secord  and  Sarah 
Maxwell,  have  their  memory 
perpetuated. 

A  good  many  places  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  utilizing  the 
name  of  the  man  after  whom  the 
town  or  city  is  called.  Thus  the 
Simcoe  Chapter  is  named  after 
Sir  John  Graves  Simcoe  and  the 
Colborne  Chapter  after  Sir  John 
Colborne.  Local  celebrities  are 
often  honored.  The  Lethbridge 
Chapter  is  called  after  Alexander 
Gait;  the  senior  Dawson  Chapter 
after  Dr.  .  George  M.  Dawson ; 
the  Bridgeburg  Chapter  after 
Colonel  Kirby,  and  the  Port  Hope 
Chapter  after  Colonel  Williams. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of 
the  names  that  have  been  select- 
ed for  recently  organized  chap- 
ters. The  women  of  Sydney,  B.C., 
have  called  their  chapter,  the 
Allies  Chapter.  At  Shoal  Lake, 
Manitoba,  the  Mons  Chapter  has 
been  formed.  St.  John,  N.B.,  has 
a  chapter  called  after  Valcartier, 
and  there  is  a  First  Canadian 
Contingent  Chapter  now  in  exist- 
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ence  in  Edmonton.  Needless  to  say  there 
are  chapters  of  the  Order  named  after 
Kitchener,  French,  Jellicoe,  Sturdee  and 
Beatty,  while  a  touching  tribute  was  paid 
to  Midshipman  Hathaway  of  the  Good 
Hope,  when  the  girls  of  the  Fredericton 
High  School  selected  his  name  for  their 
new  chapter. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  the 
Imperial  Order  continued  to  grow  yearly 
more  and  more  influential.  It  had  well- 
defined  work  to  accomplish,  and  the  num- 
ber of  chapters  and  members  increased 
steadily.  Broadly  speaking  it  followed 
three  main   lines  of  endeavor.     Its  first 
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efforts  had 
been  directed 
to  raising  a 
fund  for  the 
making  and 
preservation  of 
the  graves  of 
Canadian  sol- 
diers who  fell 
in  South  Afri- 
ca. This  ser- 
vice gave  the 
keynote  to  fur- 
ther undertak- 
ings of  a  some- 
what similar 
character.  In 
assisting  t  e 
raise  monu- 
ments, to  pre- 
serve historic 
sites,  to  cele- 
brate anniver- 
saries and  to 
provide  flags 
for  schools 
and  other  pub- 
lic institutions,  it  endeavored  to  quicken 
and  encourage  the  patriotism  and  loyalty 
of  the  people. 

Under  this  head  must  be  placed  such 
work  of  the  individual  chapters  as  the 
placing  of  pictures  illustrating  great  im- 
perial events  and  portraits  of  members 
of  the  royal  family  in  the  schools;  the 
presentation  of  prizes  to  cadets  and  boy 
scouts;  the  arranging  for  patriotic  lec- 
tures and  addresses;  the  celebration  of 
local  events  of  historical  importance  and 
the  honoring  of  visitors  of  note.  All 
over  Canada  the  cause  of  patriotism  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  through  the  ef- 
forts   of    these    loyal    women. 

Educational  work  has  been  the 

second  main  department  of  ac- 
tivity and  here  again  much  of  a 
constructive  character  has  been 
accomplished.  The  Order  has 
operated  largely  through  the 
schools  and  has  sought  to  secure 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
teachers.  In  many  places  prizes 
are  now  offered  by  chapters  of 
the  Order  for  the  best  essays  on 
Imperial  themes.  These  are  fre- 
quently presented  to  the  winners 
on  Empire  Day,  and  the  occasion 
is  made  one  of  some  local  im- 
portance. 

In  Sherbrooke  for  instance  the 
Daughters  of  the  Empire  award- 
ed twenty  prizes  last  spring  for 
patriotic  essays.  Subjects  were 
chosen  by  the  teachers  and  after 
a  committee  had  selected  the  win- 
ners, a  big  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Armories  at  which 
the  prizes  were  distributed.  Over 
five  thousand  people  attended 
and  the  demonstration  of  loyalty 
and  enthusiasm  was  overwhelm- 
ing. The  military  bands  connect- 
ed with  the  regiments  of  the  city 
played  patriotic  airs,  the  children 
sang  choruses  and  the  clergy  and 
prominent  men  of  Sherbrooke  de- 
livered addresses.  All  of  which 
happened  three  months  before 
the  War  began,  proving  that  the 
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efforts  of  the  Imperial  Order  must  have 
been  having  some  effect  even  then. 

School-linking  or  the  bringing  of 
schools  in  Canada  into  touch  with 
schools  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
through  the  medium  of  correspondence, 
has  been  another  successful  means  of 
building  up  an  imperial  spirit,  which 
the  Daughters  of  the  Empire  have  en- 
couraged. To  still  further  develop  this 
inter-imperial  interest,  what  is  known  as 
comrades'  correspondence  has  been  de- 
vised. Individual  children  are  furnished 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  other 
children  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa  or  India,  and  are  invited 
to  enter  into  correspondence  vdth  them 
and  tell  them  about  the  interesting  fea- 
tures of  their  own  country. 

Some  children's  chapters  of  the  Order 
have  been  formed,  which  are  naturally 
interested  in  these  educational  move- 
ments, while  teachers  are  often  invited 
to  become  members  of  local  chapters. 
The  basic  idea  is  to  have  the  ideals  of 
the  British  Empire  and  the  examples  of 
its  leading  men  and  women  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  youth  of  Canada,  especi- 
ally those  of  foreign  parentage. 

The  third  great  work  of  the  Order  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  War  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  tuberculosis.  While  not 
trictly  speaking  an  Imperial  ser- 
vice in  the  sense  of  being  a  direct 
appeal  to  patriotism,  it  is  yet 
such  a  helpful  undertaking  and 
will  mean  the  preservation  of  so 
many  lives  to  the  country  that 
the  Order  is  quite  within  its 
rights  in  attempting  it.  To  set 
forth  all  that  has  been  done  in 
this  direction  would  be  impos- 
sible. There  are  few  chapters 
which  have  not  assisted  in  one 
way  or  another. 

By  way  of  an  example,  take 
the  Border  Chapter  of  Windsor, 
which  was  formed  five  years  ago. 
One  of  its  first  undertakings  was 
to  raise  the  money  necessary  to 
build  a  tuberculosis  hospital  for 
the  county  of  Essex.  Subscrip- 
tions were  taken  and  numerous 
schemes  devised,  such  as  balls, 
moonlight  excursions,  flag-days 
and  concerts,  to  bring  in  funds. 
After  a  few  years  of  effort,  en- 
ough cash  was  secured  to  enable 
the  chapter  to  build  a  splendid 
little  hospital  near  Kingsville, 
which  is  to-day  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  helpful  institutions  in 
the  county,  and  which  is  regard- 
ed by  the  chapter  as  a  very  valu- 
able investment. 

THE  WAK  ROLE  OF  THE  ORDER. 

But  the  War  has,  temporarily 
at  least,  swept  aside  all  these 
plans — patriotic,  educational  and 
philanthropic — and  the  great 
aim  is  to  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
times.  In  many  respects  it  was 
fortunate  that  the  Imperial  Or- 
der existed  when  war  was  so  sud- 
denly declared.  The  country  was 
taken  quite  unawares,  and  there 


was  no  organization  in  existence  at  the 
time,  with  the  exception  of  the  Imperial 
Order,  which  was  ready  to  take  action. 
And  here  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  in 
many  places  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Daughters  of  the  Empire,  the  distress 
among  the  families  and  dependents  of 
the  men  suddenly  called  away  from  home 
to  join  the  colors  would  have  been  in- 
finitely greater  than  it  was.  They  step- 
ped into  the  breach  and,  until  such  time 
as  the  national  patriotic  fund  was  put 
in  running  order,  continued  to  supply 
food  and  comforts  to  the  needy  families 
of  reservists  and  first  contingent  men. 

Just  as  an  illustration  of  what  was 
done,  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  as  soon  as  war 
was  declared  a  mass  meeting  of  all  the 
Daughters  of  the  Empire  in  the  city 
was  called  to  determine  on  a  course  of 
action.  Next  day  a  flat  in  a  business 
building  was  occupied  with  hundreds  of 
volunteer  workers  on  hand.  A  notice 
was  put  into  the  press  stating  that  the 
I.  O.  D.  E.  would  care  for  the  families 
not  only  of  Canadian  soldiers,  but  of  any 
British,  French,  Russian  or  Belgian  re- 
servists living  in  the  city,  if  their  names 
were  handed  in.  Immediately  head- 
quarters were  besieged  with  men  coming 
to  report  particulars  about  their  depend- 


ents, and  it  is  said  that  the  sight  was 
one  never  to  be  forgotten. 

In  other  places  there  was  similar  ac- 
tivity. The  chapters  of  the  Order  as- 
sumed it  to  be  their  immediate  duty  to 
look  after  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
men  who  were  going  to  fight  in  defence 
of  the  Empire.  For  a  time  they  financed 
relief  work  out  of  their  own  treasuries. 
Then  when  the  patriotic  fund  was  estab- 
lished and  payments  were  made  regular- 
ly from  it,  they  frequently  continued  as 
the  medium  through  which  this  money 
was  conveyed  to  the  soldiers'  wives.  The 
duty  of  visiting  the  families  of  the  vol- 
unteers, investigating  their  circum- 
stances and  giving  them  words  of  com- 
fort and  advice  is  one  that  has  been 
nobly  undertaken  by  the  Order  every- 
where. 

Apart  from  this  laudable  work  of  car- 
ing for  the  dependents  of  the  men  at  the 
front,  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire  have 
vied  with  other  women's  organizations  in 
raising  money  for  relief  work  and  in 
making  or  securing  comforts  for  the 
soldiers.  There  is  as  yet  no  possible 
way  of  totalling  what  has  been  done. 
Even  headquarters  in  Toronto  are  not 
posted  on  the  complete  activities  to  date 
of  the  primary  chapters. 


Mrs.    Albert    E. 


Gooderham,    President   of   the   National 
Chapter  since  1910. 


HELPED     TO     FINANCE      HOSPITAL 
SHIP. 

There  was  first  of  all  the  splen- 
did campaign  for  the  Hospital 
Ship,  in  which  the  Order  par- 
ticipated conspicuously.  Nearly 
every  chapter  raised  money  for 
this  purpose,  which  as  is  gener- 
ally known  was  later  changed  to 
the  provision  of  a  shore  hospital 
in  England.  The  two  chapters  at 
Dawson  alone  were  responsible 
for  over  six  thousand  dollars,  a 
sum  that  was  telegraphed  to  To- 
ronto so  that  it  might  be  included 
in  the  total  before  the  expiration 
of  the  time  limit. 

Then  came  the  call  for  con- 
tributions to  the  patriotic  fund, 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Belgian  relief, 
the  Princess  Mary's  fund  and 
numerous  other  causes.  To  pro- 
vide for  these,  the  chapters  un- 
dertook all  manner  of  schemes  to 
raise  money.  There  was  the  di- 
rect canvass.  There  was  the 
holding  of  sales.  There  were  flag- 
days  galore.  In  a  good  many 
instances  the  women  were  al- 
lowed to  sell  goods  in  stores  on  a 
percentage  basis,  and  in  one  case 
at  least  they  sold  papers  on  street 
corners.  In  short,  the  Order  lost 
no  opportunity  to  make  money 
and  the  combined  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  five  hundred  chap- 
ters is  imposing  in  its  propor- 
tions. 

It  is  common  knowledge  how 
much  has  been  done  by  the  wo- 
men of  Canada  in  the  way  of  pro- 
viding comforts  for  the  soldiers 
and  clothing  for  the  destitute 
people  of  Belgium.  Each  chap- 
ter of  the  I.O.D.E.  has  its  own 
record  of  generous  service.  Some 
Continued  on  Page  78. 


The    Last    Ally 

By    HUGH    S.    EAYRS 

Illustrated     by     E.     J.     DINSMORE 

SYNOPSIS. — Donald  Fenton,  a  younp  Canadian,  teas  travelling  in  Europe  ichcn 
the  war  broke  out.  He  was  enjoying  the  luxury  of  unlimited  means,  and  the  transition, 
Jrom  the  vosition  of  neicsnaper  revortcr  and  real  estate  salesman  m  Montreal  to  a 
millionaire  touring  the  Continent,  was  still  novel.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  in 
Austria  and  had  to  Cross  the  line  into  Russia.  Returning  to  enlist,  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  travel  throvgh  the  Balkans  and  in  Ironia  calls  on  his  old  friend, 
Percival  Varden,  who  has  married  the  Baroness  Draschol  and 
settled  down  in  Serajoz.  the  capital.  Ironia  is  bound  to  be  drawn 
into  the  war  and  rival  factions  are  fighting  to  direct  her  course. 
Fenton  goes  to  a  royal  ball  and  meets  Princess  Olga.  daughter  of 
Prince  Peter,  leader  of  the  faction  fighting  to  enlist  Ironia  with  the 
allies.  He  happens  to  overhear  the  assassination  of  Prince  Peter 
planned  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Crossed  Swords,  which  has 
been  formed  in  the  interests  of  an  Austro-Qermanic  alliance.  His 
presence  is  discovered  and  he  narrowly  escapes  being  shot.  He 
meets  Miridoff,  the  leader  of  the  Society,  in  the  ballroom  and  finds 
that  he  is  a  marked  man.  Fenton  cannot  find  either  Peter  or 
Varden  and  so  tells  his  story  to  Princess  Olga.  On  the  way  home 
from  the  ball  Fenton  is  fired  at  but  escapes  unhurt.  He  accom- 
panies Varden  to  a  secret  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Allies 
where  plans  are  discussed  for  Ironia' s  entry  into  the  war.  The 
Russian  envoy  serves  notice  that  Ironia  must  act  quickly  if  she 
desires  to  win  back  her  two  provinces  now  held  by  Austria.  After 
the  meeting,  Fenton  is  introduced  to  Anna  Petrowa,  a  famous 
dancer,  who  is  in  Serajoz  as  a  Russian  secret  service  agent.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  assassinate  Peter  as  he  leaves  the  meeting. 


CHAPTER  v.— Continued 


FENTON  could  see  that  the  man  with 
gleaming  dagger  poised  to  strike  the 
blow  that  would  throw  the  control  of 
Ironian  destinies  into  the  hands  of  the 
King's  party,  was  not  alone.  Another 
ruffian  had  emerged  from  the  shadows 
of  a  deep  court,  and  was  struggling  with 
Varden.  He  could  see  'that  the  Prince, 
taken  off  his  guard,  had  recoiled  a  step 
and  was  endeavoring  to  draw  his  sword, 
around  which  his  cloak  had  become  wrap- 
ped in  a  sudden  flurry  of  the  wind.  All 
this  the  Canadian  took  in  during  the  frac- 
tion of  a  second  following  the  warning 
shout  from  in  front.  Instantly  he  stripped 
off  his  cloak,  and  plunged  ahead,  throw- 
ing a  word  of  warning  back  over  his 
shoulder  to  his  companion. 

Fenton  had  been  a  star  half-back  in  his 
college  days.  He  covered  the  intervening 
space  in  faster  time  than  he  had  ever  done 
when  the  touch-line  was  ahead  and  the 
opposing  wing  men  thundered  after.  The 
sound  of  his  flying  feet  caused  the  assail- 
ant to  pause  and  glance  in  that  direction ; 
which  probably  saved  the  Prince's  life  for, 
before  the  dagger  could  descend,  Fenton's 
fist  had  found  the  fellow's  jaw  with  a 
glancing  blow.  The  blow  was  partly  spent 
when  it  landed  but  it  had  enough  force 
left  behind  it  to  spin  the  assassin  around 
to  one  side.  The  next  moment  Fenton's 
left  hand  shot  forward  and  gripped  the 
dagger  arm. 

The  assassin  was  a  wiry  fellow,  built 
on  the  lines  most  commonly  seen  in  the 
Near  East.  He  had  short,  bowed  legs, 
powerful  shoulders,  arms  of  almost 
gorilla-like  length.  His  large,  hairy,  hands 
had  a  truly  Simian  strength,  as  Fenton 
found  in  the  struggle  that  ensued.  The 
fellow  fought  with  the  fury  of  a  wild 
beast,  writhing  and  snarling  and  strug- 
gling to  reach  Fenton's  throat  with  his 
free  hand.   It  was  all  Fenton  could  do  to 


that 


vard  off 
powerful  paw 
which  would 
choke  the  life 
out  of  him  once 
it  had  found  its 
grip.  At  the 
same  time,  it 
required  all  the 
strength  h  e 
could  summon, 
to  hold  back 
his  opponent's 
right  hand, 
which  was  still 
grasping  the 
dagger. 

They  swayed 
back  and  forth, 
each  straining 
for  an  advant- 
age.   It  was  a 

long  time  before  the  assassin  relapsed 
his  strenuous  efforts  for  a  winning  hold. 
Finally,  however,  Fenton's  chance  came. 
His  opponent  stopped  for  a  moment  for 
breath,  and  his  left  hand  dropped.  In- 
stantly Fenton  stepped  back  and  planted 
a  short-arm  upper-cut  in  the  general  di- 
rection of  his  face.  It  landed  fairly  on 
the  point  of  the  chin.  The  ruffian 
crumpled  up  at  the  knees  and  dropped 
back  on  the  ground  with  a  thud.  The 
knife,  slipping  from  his  fingers,  clattered 
on  the  pavement  at  Fenton's  feet.  The 
latter  paused  a  moment  for  breath,  then 
groped  carefully  for  it  in  the  dark.  His 
hand  closed  on  the  handle  when  Varden 
called  to  him. 

"I've  managed  the  other  one,"  he  said. 
"Let's  make  a  clean  get-away  while  we've 
got  the  chance.  Discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  valor,  particularly  when  you've 
fixed  up  the  lesser  part  of  it." 

Glancing  around,  Fenton  was  rather  as- 


Next  instant  she  was  sorry  she  had  permitted  herself  to  be 
tricked   into  an   avowal  of  Interest   In   the  Canadian. 


tonished  to  find  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  recumbent  figures  of  the  two  would-be 
assassins,  they  had  the  street  to  them- 
selves. The  Prince  and  Anna  Petrowa  had 
disappeared.  Before  he  had  a  chance  to 
express  his  surprise  at  this  circumstance, 
Varden  linked  arms  with  him,  and  led  the 
way  at  a  brisk  pace  from  the  scene  of  the 
encounter.  Turning  the  first  corner,  they 
espied  a  motor  car,  the  huddled  figure  of 
its  driver  silhouetted  against  the  sombre, 
grey-black  sky.  Varden  spoke  one  sharp 
word  in  Ironian,  and  opened  the  door. 
They  slipped  into  the  seats,  and  the  car 
glided  noiselessly  away. 

"Where  did  the  others  go?"  asked 
Fenton. 

"The  Prince's  safety  was,  of  course,  the 
first  consideration,"  explained  Varden. 
"Then,  of  course,  he  couldn't  risk  being 
seen  had  anyone  been  attracted  by  the 
noise.  If  it  were  known  that  Prince  Peter 
had  been  mixed  up  in  an  affair  of  this 
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kind,  awkward  questions  would  be  asked. 
Accordingly  he  waited  until  he  saw  that 
we  were  able  to  handle  the  pair,  and  then 
he  quietly  got  away,  taking  Anna  with 
him.  It  was  of  course  extremely  import- 
ant that  she  should  not  be  seen.  By  this 
time  they've  got  safely  to  the  other  side 
of  the  town." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The^King's  Command 

THE  Princess  Olga  rose  late  the  next 
morning.  It  is  a  popular  myth  that 
persons  of  royal  blood  live  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent kind  of  a  life  from  the  rest  of 
humanity.  The  universal  conception  of 
the  life  of  royalty  does  not  go  much  be- 
yond drives  in  gilded  carriages,  stately 
balls,  and  glittering  banquets.  That  a 
Princess  is  liable  to  relax  to  quarrel,  to 
pout,  to  cry,  to  wheedle,  to  preen  before 
mirrors,  to  enjoy  the  stray  bits  of  gossip 
that  a  confidential  maid  may  retail,  to 
read  forbidden  novels,  on  the  sly;  in  fact, 
to  behave  the  same  as  any  girl  of  the  same 
age,  is  a  viewpoint  that  few  have  really 
accepted. 

There  may  have  been  princesses  who 
lived  the  prim,  stately  kind  of  a  life  that 
is  popularly  ascribed  to  them,  and  did  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  affected  by  the  emo- 
tions and  weaknesses  of  common  folk ;  but 
certainly  Olga  was  not  numbered  among 
them.  Olga  was  a  princess  on  the  fairly 
numerous  occasions  when  appearances  in 
state  were  necessary,  but  the  rest  of  the 
time  she  was  just  a  wholesome,  vivacious 
girl — a  girl  who  liked  to  ride  and  play 
tennis,  to  wear  French  clothes,  and  read 
English  novels,  to  bully  everyone  in  the 
establishment,  from  her  father  down,  and 
to  play  hob  with  rules  generally.  She  was 
perhaps  the  most  unconventional  princess 
that  ever  lived,  and  certainly  the  best 
loved. 

It  was  well  after  eleven  when  a  ray  of 
sunshine,  finding  its  way  through  the 
heavy  damask  curtains,  had  the  temerity 
to  seek  out  the  spot  where  Olga's  head 
nestled  snugly  in  the  pillows.  Her  eyes 
fluttered  and  opened.  She  sat  up  a  little 
grudgingly,  shook  back  her  tangled  curls, 
and  rubbed  firm  knuckles  into  unwilling 
eyes,  just  a  pretty  sleepy-headed  girl  after 
all. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
royal  households  knows  that  the  first  act 
of  the  day  is  to  ring  a  bell  which  summons 
a  retinue  of  maids.  This  is  an  established 
rule — of  the  novelists.  But  Olga  did  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  no  electric  bell  to  ring,  for  Prince 
Peter's  establishment,  while  very  large 
and  picturesque,  was  not  fitted  up  with  all 
the  latest  improvements;  and  in  the 
second  place,  she  would  not  have  rung 
the  bell  had  there  been  one.  Instead,  she 
slipped  out  of  bed  into  a  pair  of  warm, 
woolly  slippers,  ranged  methodically  on 
the  floor,  with  a  precision  that  bespoke 
long  practice.  Then  she  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  drew  back  the  curtain  a  cautious 
inch  or  two,  while  she  inspected  the  look 
of  things  outside.  Satisfied  on  that  score, 
she  proceeded  unaided  with  her  toilet,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  really  formidable 
problem  of  restoring  her  unruly  curls  to 


order  presented  itself,  that  a  maid  was 
summoned. 

As  the  maid  worked,  she  talked.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  she  had  found  it 
necessary  to  talk  in  order  to  distract  her 
royal  mistress's  attention  from  the  tugs 
and  pulls  that  invariably  accompanied  the 
diflicult  task  of  hair-dressing.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  all  maids  talk.  The  maid  is 
generic  and  the  Ironian  type  has  as  con- 
firmed a  failing  for  chatter  as  her  sistei 
in  England  or  America  or  Thibet — if  such 
an  institution  as  the  handmaid  exists  in 
the  latter  place.  What  is  more,  maids  talk 
to  princesses  as  well  as  to  the  daughters 
of  brewers  and  tradesmen  and  manufac- 
turers. 

The  reason  why  so  seemingly  trivial  a 
matter  is  mentioned  here  is  that  the  chat- 
ter of  Marie  on  this  particular  morning 
had  a  most  far-reaching  effect.  If  it  had 
not  so  happened  that  Marie,  who  was  part 
French  and  proud  of  it,  had  that  morning 
talked  to  one  of  the  coachmen  in  the  house- 
hold who  had  just  returned  from  an 
errand  to  the  residence  on  the  Lodz  occu- 
pied by  Varden  where  he  had  conversed 
with  Paula,  maid-in-waiting  to  the 
Baroness  Draschol;  and  again  if  Paula 
had  not  overheard  certain  remarks  be- 
tween Varden  and  his  wife  which  she  con- 
fided to  the  coachman,  who  in  turn  passed 
the  news  on  to  Marie;  if,  we  repeat,  any 
link  in  this  chain  of  communication  had 
failed,  the  whole  future  of  the  picturesque 
and  warlike  kingdom  of  Ironia  might  have 
been  changed ;  certainly  the  future  of  one 
Donald  Fenton  might  have  been  very  ma- 
terially altered.  But  all  the  "ifs"  duly 
materialized,  the  highly  interesting  piece 
of  news  was  handed  along  with  the  aston- 
ishing celerity  with  which  such  news  tra- 
vels in  the  under  strata  of  society  and  in 
due  course  Marie  bustled  into  her  mis- 
tress's room  with  the  information  fairly 
tingling  the  sharp  end  of  her  pert  tongue. 
It  was  as  though  in  working  out  a  par- 
ticularly intricate  play,  the  Master  Chess 
Player  had  shoved  a  pawn  to  its  appointed 
square.  It  may  be  added  that  the  informa- 
tion thus  freely  bandied  among  the  ser- 
vants of  the  two  households  was  safe  in 
their  keeping.  The  Ironian  in  the  kitchen 
will  chatter  to  his  fellow  of  what  happens 
in  the  salon  above  but  will  suffer  his 
tongue  to  be  cut  out  before  he  gives  any- 
thing away  to  the  outside  world. 

The  story  that  Marie  had  thus  picked 
up  was  a  more  or  less  complete  outline  of 
the  attempt  made  to  assassinate  Prince 
Peter  early  that  morning  and  the  part 
Fenton  and  Varden  had  played  in  it. 
With  a  skill  that  showed  the  buxom  maid 
to  be  a  diplomatist  of  no  mean  order,  she 
let  a  hint  or  two  drop.  The  Princess,  her 
interest  aroused,  sharply  questioned  the 
adroit  Marie  and  in  due  course  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  maid's  store  of  information. 
It  may  have  been  that,  animated  with  the 
desire  of  your  true  raconteur  to  give  the 
auditor  the  best  entertainment,  Marie 
elaborated  a  little  on  the  original  facts, 
deepening  the  sanguinary  nature  of  the 
conflict,  multiplying  the  number  of  the 
assailants  and  thereby  gilding  in  the  most 
vivid  colors  the  valor  of  the  heroic  Varden 
and  the  strange  "Amereecan,"  whose 
name  she  had  forgotten  but  in  whom  Olga 
readily  recognized  the  impulsive  Fenton. 
It  having  been  demonstrated  to  her  satis- 


faction early  in  the  recital  that  her  father 
had  not  been  injured — Marie  had  seen  him 
with  her  own  eyes  several  times  that 
morning — the  Princess  permitted  her 
chief  interest  to  centre  on  two  points,  viz. : 
the  handsome  stranger  and  the  identity 
of  the  woman  who  had  been  in  the  party. 
On  this  last  point  Marie,  much  to  her 
sorrow,  had  to  acknowledge  a  complete 
lack  of  authoritative  information. 

During     her     breakfast,     which     was 
served  in  a  cosy  boudoir  overlooking  the 
gardens,  the  Princess  was  very  thought- 
ful, and  at  the  same  time  restless.    She 
toyed  with   the  food  and  surprised  the 
attendants  into  a  bustling  efficiency  of 
service  by  her   petulance.    She  had   in- 
tended  to    ride    but   changed   her   mind 
when  the  word  came  that  her  favorite 
mount  was  ready.   Instead,  she  wandered 
into  her  sitting  room  and  ensconced  her- 
self in  a  sunny  window  with  a  book  and 
her  thoughts  for  company.    They  fought 
it  out  for  supremacy  but  it  did  not  take 
long  for  the  book  to  drop  into  second  place. 
It  was  only  after  staring  steadily  at  one 
page  for  ten   minutes  that  she  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  she  was  holding 
the    volume    upside    down.     When    she 
realized  this,  she  allowed  it  to  slip  off  her 
lap  to  the  floor  and,  tucking  her  feet  up 
under  her  on  the  couch,  she  gave  herself 
over  to  unrestrained  introspection.     The 
story  gleaned  from  the  voluble  Marie  had 
given  an  added  impetus  to  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  revert  to  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening.    The  attempt  on  the  life 
of  her  father  confirmed  the  story  that 
Fenton  had  told  her  and  brought  convic- 
tion home  on  the  score  of  the  duplicity  of 
Miridoff.  She  felt  convinced  now  that  the 
Canadian's  version  of  the  plothadbeen  the 
truth  in  every  respect.  Thus  she  felt  that 
she  had  done  him  an  injustice — and  the 
thought  was  a  peculiarly  disturbing  one. 
A  still  more  disturbing  aspect  was  the 
matter  of  the  future,  now  that  she  could 
estimate  the  real  character  of  the  man 
who  might  be  selected  as  her  husband. 
If  the  influence  of  Miridoff  remained  in 
the   ascendant,    she   knew   that   nothing 
would   dissuade  the  King  from  his  de- 
termination  to  bring  about  the  match. 
Alliances  of  an  almost  equally  infamous 
character  had  been  quite  common  inci- 
dents  in    the   chequered   history  of  the 
Balkan  kingdoms.  Had  anyone  been  privi- 
leged to  watch  Olga  as  her  mind  grrappled 
with  this  almost  terrifying  phase  of  the 
situation,  it  would  have  been  seen  that 
lines   denoting  determination   crept  into 
her   face — evidence   surely   of   a   newly- 
formed  intention  not  to  meekly  accept  the 
fate  so  cruelly  and  callously  marked  out 
for  her ! 

There  is  a  resiliency  to  the  mind  of  the 
young  that  permits  of  rapid  transitions  of 
mood.  The  thoughts  of  Olga  soon  strayed 
from  the  grim  possibilities  suggested  by 
the  danger  to  her  father  and  the  ma- 
chinations, both  political  and  matrimonial, 
of  Miridoff  into  more  pleasing  channels. 
From  every  fresh  topic  that  suggested 
her  mind  went  back  promptly  and  in- 
evitably to  thoughts  of  Fenton;  until 
finally  she  gave  up  all  pretence  and  per- 
mitted her  fancy  to  dwell  with  frank  in- 
tentness  on  this  interesting  stranger.  She 
admitted,  to  herself,  the  fascination  she 
had  found  in  him  and  on  analysis  decided 
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that  it  lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  ab- 
solutely  different 
from  any  man  she 
had  ever  met  be- 
fore. The  type  she 
knew,  the  Ironian 
of  the  upper  class, 
was  of  short  stat- 
ure and  almost  Ori- 
ental swarthiness, 
sauve,  plausible,  a 
diplomatic  trick- 
ster, avaricious  and 
limited  in  viewpoint 
to  the  past  tradi- 
tions of  his  little 
country.  F  e  n  t  o  n 
had  affected  her 
much  as  a  cool, 
bracing  wind  would 
appeal  to  the  jaded 
traveler  on  the  des- 
ert where  nothing 
has  been  encount- 
ered but  warm  and 
feeble  stirrings  of 
almost  poisonous 
air. 

And  then  Fenton 
had  dared  to  talk 
to  her  without  any 
of  the  restrictions, 
the  insincerities  or 
the  euphemisms  of 
courtly  conversa- 
tion. She  went  over 
again  his  daring 
hypothesis.  Suppos- 
ing she  ever  found 
the  opportunity  to 
face  the  realities  of 
life,  not  as  the 
Princess  but  as  01- 
ga  —  the  woman  — 
What  then?  Could 
it  be  that  what  this  handsome  compelling 
stranger  had  hinted  at  would  actually 
come  to  pass?  She  searched  herself  that 
she  might  find  the  answer  tp  these  ques- 
tionings. And  she  knew  that  no  ter- 
giversation would  prevail;  her  thoughts 
ran  too  surely  along  one  groove  for  her 
to  be  ignorant  of  what  portended. 

Her  chin  found  a  resting  place  on  her 
arms  idly  stretched  on  the  window  ledge. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  with  earnest  intent- 
ness  on  the  trees  in  the  garden  beneath, 
which  were  offering  their  small  green  buds 
as  a  first  tribute  to  the  new  spring;  but 
her  eyes  were  filled  with  sights  much  less 
material.  She  saw  beyond  the  court,  be- 
yond Ironia,  a  life  full  of  all  that  could 
make  life  worth  while — liberty,  sincerity, 
love.  She  glimpsed  many  golden  scenes 
from  a  possible  future  in  which  courts 
and  crowns  and  royal  pomp  had  no  place; 
and  from  which  Miridoff  and  her  other 
Ironian  suitors  were  strangely  missing. 
The  gorgeously  caparisoned  footman,  en- 
trusted with  a  message  for  her,  had  to 
speak  three  times  before  she  came  back 
from  the  golden  kingdom  of  Youth's 
Dreamland. 

"His  Grace,  the  Duke  Miridoff,"  an- 
nounced the  footman,  bowing  obsequious- 
ly in  exit. 

Miridoff  crossed  the  room  toward  her 
with  military  precision  and  dignity.  He 
was  a  rather  striking  figure  of  a  man, 


Tlic  suft  swiab  of  a  woman's 
gown  bebind  him  ...  A 
voire  spoke  almost  in  bis  ear. 


straight  and  but  slightly  inclined  to 
portliness.  Although  in  the  early  forties, 
his  heavy  beard  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  being  somewhat  older.  Miridoff's 
Teutonic  derivation  was  most  strikingly 
shown  in  the  lines  of  his  face.  His  eyes 
were  clear,  direct,  domineering.  Alto- 
gether he  looked  exactly  what  he  was — a 
bold  intriguer,  thoroughly  daring  and  un- 
scrupulous and  efficient  to  a  degree. 

The  Princess  rose  to  meet  him,  ex- 
tending a  hand  on  which  the  Grand  Duke 
imprinted  a  kiss  rather  more  fervid  than 
court  etiquette  required.  It  was  note- 
worthy that,  during  the  interview  which 
ensued,  both  remained  standing.  Prob- 
ably neither  of  them  thought  of  the  mat- 
ter; for  both  realized  that  a  crisis  had 
been  reached  and  preferred  to  face  it  on 
foot. 

Miridoff  had  found  in  the  past  that  in 
talking  to  the  Princess  Olga,  best  results 
were  obtained  by  directness  of  method. 
He  had  long  before  discarded  the  trum- 
pery conversational  insincerities  of  the 
Ironian  courtier.  And  on  this  occasion  he 
wasted  no  time  in  coming  to  the  point. 

"Your  Highness,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  you  are  well  and  not  unduly  fatigued 
after  the  ball,"  he  said.  Then,  after  a 
moment's  pause:  "I  am  assured  your 
Highness  is  well  aware  that  I  would  not 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  so  early  a  call 
had  I  not  desired  to  discuss  a  matter  of  the 


utmost  importance 
with  you.  Have  I 
your  permission  to 
proceed  at  once 
with  the  object  of 
my  visit?" 

The  Princess 
bowed  in  assent. 

Miridoff  placed 
his  hand  on  her 
arm  with  a  quite 
respectfully  light, 
but  nevertheless 
unmistakable  pres- 
sure and  led  her 
over  to  a  window — 
the  very  window 
through  which  she 
had  gazed  a  few 
minutes  before, 
while  dear  but  im- 
possible day-dreams 
crowded  her  mental 
horizon.  Olga  again 
fixed  her  gaze  on 
the  garden  be- 
neath ;  but  this  time 
her  visions  were  of 
a  different  nature. 
She  saw  a  future 
that  was  sombre, 
dull  and  drab,  in  which  happiness  was 
sacrificed  to  stern,  forbidding  duty  and  in 
which  one  figure — domineering  and  re- 
pugnant— stood  out. 

"There  is  a  matter  which  has  never 
been  discussed  between  us,"  he  said, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  bring  her  to  look 
at  him,  "although  we  both  have  under- 
stood it — the  King's  plans  concerning  us. 
I  have  just  left  his  Majesty  and  I  come  to 
you  on  his  suggestion — nay,  on  his  com- 
mand. His  Majesty  has  seen  fit  to  select 
me  as  your  future  husband.  It  was  my 
desire  that  I  be  permitted  to  speak  to 
you  first.  His  Majesty  enjoined  a  speedy 
effort  on  my  part  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing with  you." 

Still  Olga  did  not  look  around.  Her  day 
dreams  had  fallen  in  ruins  about  her.  Her 
fate,  in  the  form  of  Miridoff,  had  over- 
taken her;  and  was  demanding  recog- 
nition. A  half  resolution  slowly  formed  in 
her  mind. 

"The  position,"  went  on  the  Grand 
Duke,  "is  a  difficult  one.  I  know  that  I 
can  discuss  it  quite  frankly  with  you. 
His  Highness,  your  father,  is  unfortunate- 
ly opposed  to  me  at  the  present  time  on 
matters  of  state  policy  but  the  arrange- 
ment that  our  all-discerning  King  has 
honored  me  by  making  is  one  that  will 
outlast  all  political  differences.  May  I 
plead  that  the  divisions  now  existing  be 
not  allowed  to  influence  your  regard  for 
me  nor  to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  great 
good  -fortune?" 

Olga  turned  her  face  toward  him  for 
the  first  time  and  regarded  him  seriously 
and  intently.   Still  she  did  not  speak. 

"It  was  in  consideration  of  a  possible 
prejudice  that  may  have  crept  into  your 
mind  against  the  party  I  represent  and 
which  may  have  even  extended  to  me  per- 
sonally that  I  begged  the  privilege  from 
his  Majesty  of  addressing  you  before  his 
august  wishes,  had  been  communicated  to 
you,"  pursued  Miridoff.  "I  feared  that 
false  impressions  might  have  taken  lodge- 
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Bringing  Up  Arthur  and  Kate 


WHEN  Joseph 
Gilray  made  a 
fortune  out  of 
umbrellas  and  moved 
from  Dalby  street  to 
Roselawn  avenue,  he 
decided  that  it  was 
about  time  his  eldest 
children,  Arthur  and 
Kate,  were  given  educational  advantages 
in  keeping  with  their  elevated  station  in 
life.  Public  schools  were  all  right  enough 
for  Dalby  street  residents  but  much  more 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  plutocrats 
of  Roselawn  avenue. 

"We'll  send  Art  to  that  school  at  Need- 
ham,  where  Jim  Fisher  sends  his  boy  and 
give  Kate  a  course  at  Highurst,"  he 
announced  early  in  the  summer.  "By 
Jove!  Nothing's  too  good  for  our  kids. 
We'll  give  them  the  best  that's  going." 

"I'm  so  glad  you  look  at  it  that  way, 
Joseph,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gilray.  "I've 
been  dying  for  the  chance  to  have  Kate  go 
to  a  real  swell  school." 

"Fix  her  up  good  and  proper,"  con- 
tinued her  husband.  "Give  her  lots  of 
clothes.  Show  the  other  girls  there's  some 
class  to  Kate  Gilray." 

"Indeed  I  will.  The  darling  will  have 
a  wardrobe  that  will  make  the  other  gfirls 
green  with  envy." 

So  the  plan  was  concocted  and  in  due 
course  Master  Arthur  Gilray  put  in  his 
appearance  at  St.  Cuthbert's  and  Miss 
Kate  Gilray  at  Highurst.  Both  were 
dressed  up  to  the  nines,  both  had  vast 
quantities  of  luggage  and  both  were  de- 
termined to  assert  that  social  superiority 
which  money  is  supposed  to  impart.  The 
Gilrays  had  "arrived"  and  in  the  expres- 
sive phraseology  of  the  head  of  the  family 
"nothing  was  too  good  for  the  kids." 

The  complacency  of  the  parents  re- 
ceived somewhat  of  a  shock  within  a  day 
or  two.  A  letter  arrived  from  the  Lady 
Principal  of  Highurst  School  for  Girls 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Gilray. 

"Dear  Madame,"  it  ran  in  terms  of  dig- 
nified politeness,  "in  checking  over  the 
contents  of  your  daughter's  trunks,  I  find 
that  you  have  included  many  articles  of 
clothing  which  I  fear  will  be  quite  useless 
for  her  during  term  time.  Our  regulations 
prescribe  certain  simple  and  serviceable 
garments  for  wear  in  the  school,  a  course 
which  is  deemed  advisable  in  order  to 
place  all  our  pupils  on  a  plane  of  equality 
so  far  as  dress  is  concerned.  You  will 
readily  perceive  that  if  one  girl  is  better 
dressed  than  another,  there  is  a  likelihood 
that  discontent  will  arise  and  much  of 
our  good  work  will  be  undone.  I  merely 
inform  you  of  this  because  I  am  afraid 
you  have  overlooked  the  paragraphs  in 
our  prospectus  referring  to  clothes. 
Would  you  kindly  advise  me  whether  I 
should  store  Miss  Gilray's  beautiful 
dresses  until  the  end  of  the  term  or  ex- 
press them  home  for  safe-keeping?" 

"Of  all  the  gall,"  exclaimed  Joseph  Gil- 
ray, when  the  letter  had  been  referred  to 
him  by  his  wife.  "Best  thing  for  us  to  do 
is  to  wire  at  once  to  send  Kate  home.  I 
thought  Highurst  was  some  swell  school. 
By  George,  it's  worse  than  the  old  Ward 
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School  I  used  to  go  to  when  I  was  a  kid. 
We  could  wear  what  we  liked  there — or 
not  wear  it,  if  we  wanted  to." 

"Still,  Joseph,  look  at  the  girls  that  do 
go  to  Highurst,"  put  in  Mrs.  Gilray.  "I 
suppose  they  must  all  follow  those  regu- 
lations." 

"Think  so,  eh?  Maybe  they  do.  All 
the  same  that  letter  strikes  me  as  a  cool 
bit  of  impertinence.  What  do  you  say? 
Shall  we  fetch  her  home?" 

"Oh  no.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  do 
that  now.  It  would  look  rather  absurd.  At 
the  end  of  the  term,  if  Katie  don't  like  it 
she  needn't  go  back.  I'll  just  write  and 
tell  that  woman  to  send  anything  here 
that  isn't  needed." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Gilray,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders.  "It's  up  to  you  to  look 
after  Kate,  but  if  they  start  any  rumpus 
with  me  at  that  other  school  over  Art,  I'll 
soon  show  them  what's  trumps.  That  re- 
minds me,  I  must  send  the  laddie  a  fiver." 

Two  days  later  the  big  umbrella  manu- 
facturer was  favored  with  a  pleasant 
epistle  from  the  House  Master  of  the 
Upper  School  at  St.  Cuthbert's,  which  set 
him  first  into  a  rage  and  then  into  a  seri- 
ous fit  of  reflection. 

"Dear  Sir,"  this  second  extraordinary 
letter  began,  "May  I  respectfully  ask 
your  co-operation  in  our  efforts  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  unnecessary  spending  of 
money  among  the  boys  at  St.  Cuthbert's? 
Both  for  the  benefit  of  their  health  and 
morals,  we  find  it  to  be  highly  advan- 
tageous that  no  boy  should  be  permitted  to 
have  more  than  fifty  cents  a  week  pocket- 
money.  We  feel  sure  that  you  will  agree 
with  us  when  we  say  that  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  institution  must  be  to  turn 
out  all-round  young  men,  strong  in  body 
and  mind.  This  we  unfortunately  cannot 
do  if,  through  having  too  abundant  pocket- 
money,  our  boys  are  enabled  to  gratify 
every  passing  taste  or  fancy.  If  in  future 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  entrust  any 
funds  for  your  son  to  us,  we  would  see 
that  the  regulation  amount  was  handed  to 
him  every  Saturday  morning.  Your  kind 
assistance  in  this  important  matter  would 
be  greatly  appreciated." 

To  say  that  Mr.  Gilray  was  thunder- 
struck would  be  to  express  his  feelings 
but  inadequately.  He  was  for  the  moment 
rendered  speechless  and  could  not  enunci- 
ate even  his  briefest  oath.  To  think  that 
his  own  dear  son,  the  centre  of  all  his 
hopes  and  affections,  should  be  reduced  to 
a  miserable  fifty  cents  a  week,  was  pre- 
posterous. 

"Why,  bless  my  soul,"  he  exclaimed  at 
last,  "he  couldn't  go  to  the  theatre  on  that; 
he  couldn't  hire  a  taxi  when  he  got  tired ; 
he  could  hardly  treat  his  chums  to  an 
ice  cream  or  a  shoe  shine — or — a  mani- 
cure.    It's    ridiculous.     It's    worse    than 


that;  it's  damnable. 
What's  the  use  of  his 
old  dad  having  a  heap 
of  money,  if  the  dear 
boy  can't  spend  a  few 
dollars  now  and  then?" 
So  his  thoughts 
flowed  on,  gradually 
growing  less  and  less 
excited  and  indignant.  The  highly  suc- 
cessful manufacturer  of  umbrellas  was 
quick-tempered,  it  is  true,  but  he  was 
also,  in  his  cooler  moments,  eminently 
fair-minded  and  sensible.  Presently 
the  other  side  of  the  argument  began 
to  emerge  from  the  welter  of  hastily 
conceived  ideas  and  assert  itself.  He 
finally  reached  the  point  of  conceding  that 
there  must  be  some  good  reason  back  of 
the  objectionable  regulation  and  that  the 
fathers  of  other  lads  must  be  accepting  it 
as  something  desirable.  If  such  a  hard- 
headed  individual  as  Jim  Fisher  multi- 
millionaire, was  willing  to  abide  by  it,  why 
should  not  he  do  likewise,  he  who  pro- 
fessed such  admiration  for  that  great 
man?  From  a  decision  to  stir  up  a  griev- 
ous row,  Joseph  Gilray  passed  to  the  more 
sensible  notion  that  he  had  better  keep 
quiet. 

However,  young  Art,  the  hopeful  son  of 
the  umbrella  manufacturer,  was  going  to 
have  a  say  in  the  matter.  Having  received 
a  letter  from  home  informing  him  that  in 
future  he  would  have  to  draw  his  weekly 
allowance  from  the  House  Master,  he  went 
to  that  source  of  authority  the  following 
Saturday  morning  and  demanded  five 
dollars. 

"My  dad  always  gave  me  a  fiver  every 
week  at  home,"  he  declared. 

"Yes,  and  how  did  you  spend  it?"  asked 
the  Master  blandly. 

"Why,  easy  enough,  sir.  There  were  the 
movies  and  the  theatres,  and  the  ice 
cream  ioints  and  candy  and  hundreds  of 
things." 

"Cigarettes,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes.  Sometimes,  sir,"  admitted  the 
youth. 

"Also,  occasional  joy-rides?" 

"Not  very  often,  sir.  They  came  pretty 
steep." 

"Very  well,  Arthur.  Now,  while  you're 
at  St.  Cuthbert's,  most,  if  not  all  those 
purchases  can  be  dispensed  with.  You 
may  only  go  into  the  town  once  a  week 
and  for  a  limited  time — not  nearly  long 
enough  for  you  to  get  away  with  five  dol- 
lars. We  don't  want  you  gorging  on  cheap 
pastry,  candy,  ice  cream  and  other  rot 
and,  when  you  get  into  the  gym  and  the 
sports,  you'll  see  the  wisdom  of  reducing 
such  luxuries  to  a  minimum.  As  for 
cigarettes,  they're  absolutely  prohibited, 
and  the  theatre  is  out  of  bounds.  I  can't 
see  how  you  can  require  any  five  dollars. 
Here,  I'll  give  you  fifty  cents.  That's  as 
much  as  any  boy  in  the  school  is  allowed." 

"But  my  father  told  me  I  was  to  have 
five  dollars  a  week.  I  bet  you've  got  it  and 
are  keeping  it  back  from  me." 

"Softly,  softly,  my  boy,"  reasoned  the 
Master,  "Your  father  knows  all  about  it. 
He  has  agreed  that  it  is  best  for  you  to  be 
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The  Missioner's  Girl: 


THE  six  dogs,  under  the  sting  of  the 
Indian's  lash,  made  a  last  effort 
and  hauled  the  toboggan  up  the 
steep  river  bank.  At  the  gate  of  the  en- 
closure they  halted  and  dropped,  panting 
in  their  tracks.  Peter  wound  the  long 
lash  about  his  waist  and  chose  a  soft  seat 
on  the  load,  awaiting  further  orders. 

"Thank  God  this  spell  is  over!"  gasped 
young  Allison,  when  he  overtook  the  team. 
"I'm  going  in  to  see  what's  doing." 

He  disentangled 
his  aching  feet 
from  the  snow- 
shoe  lashings,  to 
which  he  was  not 
yet  hardened  and, 
kicking  the  shoes 
aside,  pushed  open 
the  heavy  gate. 
There  he  paused 
and  looked  about 
the  post.  "This  is 
the  deadest  place 
yet,"  he  muttered, 
in  no  cheerful 
tone,  "One  man- 
gy cur,  a  dirty 
squaw,  an  all-per- 
vading silence." 

The  latter  was 
quickly  broken  by 
the  dog  who  set  up 
a  mournful  howl, 
while  the  squaw, 
casting  one  back- 
ward frightened 
glance,  drew  the 
folds  of  her  shawl 
closer  about  her 
face  and  scurried 
through  the  near- 
est doorway. 

Avoiding  the 
snarling  huskie, 
Allison  approach- 
ed the  most  attractive-looking  building 
of  the  group,  from  the  chimney  of 
which  he  had  espied  a  curl  of  smoke. 
Ere  his  bared  knuckles  could  rap  the 
panel,  the  door  opened  and  a  red-cheeked, 
dark-eyed  girl  of  twenty  stood  before  him. 
Surm-ise  and  pleasure  were  written  on 
her  lace.  Allison,  too,  was  taken  aback. 
The  sight  of  a  white  woman — such  an  at- 
tractive one  at  that — in  the  north  country 
was  an  unexpected  treat.  He  stared  a 
moment  in  unfeigned  admiration  and 
under  his  ardent  gaze  the  young  girl 
blushed  in  spite  of  herself.  He  was  the 
first  to  recover. 

"Is  not  this  Fort  Rupert?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  girl,  smiling  a  wel- 
come. "You  must  be  quite  a  stranger  to 
be  so  uncertain  of  your  present  where- 
abouts.  Please  come  in." 

"I  expected  to  see  Mr.  MacNeil,"  said 
the  young  man,  when,  his  furs  removed, 
he  accepted  a  seat  by  the  fire.  The  squaw, 
whom  his  sudden  entrance  to  the  post  had 
first  driven  to  take  cover,  entered  on  a 
summons  from  the  girl  and  commenced 
preparations  for  the  evening  meal. 

"Will  I  not  do?"  asked  his  hostess, 
with  a  smile.    "You  see,  the  factor  and 


The  girl  thought 
nothing  of  the  free 
camaraderie  of  the 
north — always  this 
had   been  her  life.. 


all  the  men  of  the  post  have  gone  on  a 
trip  to  Green  Lake.  They  went  yesterday 
and  I  do  not  expect  them  back  for  a  fort- 
night." 

"A  fortnight!  Great  guns!"  cried  Alli- 
son, in  dismay.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  there 
is  not  a  man  about  the  place?  I  want  a 
guide  to  Severn  House — want  him  right 
away." 

"To  Severn  House?"  repeated  the  girl, 
with  sudden  interest.  "Perhaps  you,  too, 
are  a  census-taker.  The  only  other 
stranger  who  has  passed  here  bound  for 
Severn  said  that  was  his  business." 

"A  stranger?  When?  What  did  you  say 
his  name  was?"  Allison  fired  the  questions 
at  her.    He  leaned  forward  eagerly. 

"I  did  not  say.  He  said  it  was  Graham 
and  he  went  through  here  about  two 
months  ago,  in  the  fall." 

"That's  my  man!"  exclaimed  Allison, 
springing  to  his  feet.  He  paced  the  room, 
laboring  under  great  excitement.  A  gasp 
of  relief  burst  from  him.  "The  right  trail 
after  all,"  he  said,  then,  in  calmer  mood, 
returned  to  his  seat  by  the  fire. 

"I'm  sorry  to  have  startled  you,"  he 
said,  in  apologetic  tone.  "But  you  do  not 
understand.   What  you  have  just  told  me 
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takes  a  huge  load  of  uncertainty  off  my 
mind  and  my  errand  may  not  be  in  vain. 
But  I  must  have  a  guide  to  Severn  House 
and  overtake  that  man  Graham.  It  means 
life  or  death  to  one  I  love  and  no  time 
must  be  lost.  That  is  what  brought  me 
all  the  way  from  Montreal.  My  Indian  is 
a  stranger  to  this  part  of  the  country; 
we  had  difficulty  enough  in  reaching  here. 
But  I  must  get  on,  and  at  once." 

"Is  it  so  urgent  as  that?"  asked  the 
girl. 

"Urgent?  God!"  exclaimed  Allison. 
"Listen  a  minute  and  you'll  understand. 
Over  five  months  ago  there  was  a  brutal 
murder  committed  by  one  of  a  certain 
crowd  that  had  run  for  some  time  under 
the  leadership  of  a  man  named  Jackson. 
My  younger  brother  happened  to  be  near 
when  the  deed  was  committed,  and  of  the 
whole  party  was  the  only  one  who  stayed 
on  the  scene  to  furnish  explanations. 
Imagine  his  surprise  when  he  was  accused 
of  the  crime.  He  could  not  clear  himself 
off-hand;  Jackson  and  his  followers  re- 
turned from  cover  and  in  a  short  time 
built  up  such  a  wall  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence about  the  poor  lad  that  the  smartest 
lawyer  in  the  province  could  not  success- 
fully break  down.  Jack  went  up  for  trial. 
The  jury  could  bring  in  but  one  verdict — 
guilty.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  trial, 
and  for  six  weeks  now  he  has  lain  in 
prison.  As  sure  as  there's  a  God  above,  I 
know  Jack  to  be  innocent.  I  set  out  from 
the  prison  doors  to  track  the  murderer 
down.  For  certain  reasons  I  selected  one, 
Joe  Binks,  a  member  of  the  Jackson  gang, 
as  the  man  I  had  to  find,  and  I  followed 
him  from  the  city  far  north  into  the  Lake 
St.  John  country.  Late  in  the  fall  I  over- 
took him,  on  the  Upper  Nottaway,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Lobstick  Portage.  He  had 
missed  the  head  of  the  trail  and  his  canoe 
had  been  carried  over  the  chute.  Binks 
was  lying  on  the  beach  and  only  lived  a 
few  minutes  after  my  Indian  and  I  came 
on  the  scene.  With  his  dying  breath  he 
denied  having  committed  the  act.  He 
handed  me  a  sealed  packet.  'Swear  by  all 
you  keep  holy  not  to  open  that,'  he  com- 
manded. 'But  deliver  it  to  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Graham  whom  you'll  find  at 
Severn  House.  Your  brother's  life  will 
then  be  in  his  hands.'  With  this  he  gasped 
for  breath.  I  bent  over  him  and  asked 
eagerly,  'Did  Graham  do  it?'  I  got  no 
answer — Binks  was  dead." 

The  story  was  finished.  All  the  while 
that  Allison  talked  the  girl  sat,  bent 
slightly  forward,  deep  interest  showing  in 
her  face.  When  he  ceased  speaking  she 
eagerly  asked:  "Is  this  man,  then,  the 
murderer?" 

"I'm  almost  sure,"  was  the  slow  reply. 
Allison  gazed  into  the  fire.  "Soon,  any- 
way, I'll  know  for  certain." 

"The  cowards!"  she  cried.  "Ill  help 
you  in  the  only  way  I  can.  I'll  be  your 
guide  to  Severn.  We'll  start  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  I  can  do  it,  else  I'm  not  the 
Missioner's  Girl." 

"Missioner's  Girl?"  asked  her  puzzled 
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companion.   "Are  you  not  Miss  MacNeil, 
daughter  of  the  factor?" 

"No,  he  is  only  my  guardian.  My 
father  was  a  missionary  in  this  country. 
He  died  years  ago.  My  mother  I  never 
knew.  Always  I  have  been  known  as  the 
Missioner's  Girl." 

There  was  a  touch  of  yearning  sadness 
in  the  girl's  tone  that  drew  the  young  man 
to  her.  In  the  hour  that  followed  she 
talked  to  him  of  her  life  in  the  great  lone 
land;  he  told  her  the  details  of  his 
brother's  case  and  a  bond  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy quickly  grew.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
dissuade  her  from  her  plan.  It  was  his 
only  hope  of  success.  He  felt  she  was  fully 
capable  of  making  the  effort  and  he  was 
grateful  for  her  aid. 

One  day  was  spent  in  preparations  and 
the  following  morning  the  two  men  and 
the  girl  took  the  Severn  trail.  The  day's 
rest  at  the  post  made  Allison  feel  fit 
again ;  the  Indian  was  always  in  con- 
dition. To  the  man  the  thoughts  of  the 
intimate  nature  of  travel  on  a  winter 
trail  brought  no  anxiety.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  free  camaraderie  of  the  north, 
that  grows  between  man  and  woman, 
when  the  one  remains  a  woman  but  may 
live  the  life  of  a  man.  The  girl  thought 
next  to  nothing  of  it — always  this  had 
been  her  life,  and  her  fearless,  confiding 
nature  at  times  was  her  best  protector. 
It  was  a  trail  of  virgin  snow  they  tra- 
veled but,  with  the  skill  born  of  experience, 
the  Missioner's  Girl  picked  out  the  in- 
definite way.   At  times  when  Allison  grew 


that  each  day  welded  new  links  in  the 
chain  that  circumstances  flung  about 
them.  When  darkness  came  they  made  a 
fire  and  the  girl  cooked  the  evening  meal, 
while  the  men  built  a  shelter  for  the 
night.  At  first  she  laughingly  declined  his 
offers  of  assistance  with  the  cooking,  but 
after  several  days  of  weary  travel  she  was 
content  to  nestle  back  among  the  furs  and 
blankets  he  spread  and  watch  his  clumsy 
efforts  over  the  fire. 

He  grew  to  think  of  her  a.s  but  a  child 
and  one  evening  carried  her  in  his  arms  to 
the  sheltering  niche  of  boughs  and  tucked 
the  blankets  about  her  tired  limbs.  At  the 
thought  of  the  intimate  relationship  that 
was  daily  being  established  between  them 
she  blushed.  It  was  dark  and  he  did  not 
see.  Another  night,  when  the  frost-laden 
north  wind  found  an  opening  in  his  cover- 
ings, he  thought  only  of  his  gentle  com- 
rade and  crawled  forth  into  the  Arctic 
night  to  spread  his  own  blankets  over  the 
shivering  girl. 

"I  was  cold,"  she  murmured  drowsily. 
"I  could  love  you  for  your  kindness." 

Allison  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night 
by  the  fire  absorbed  in  the  entrancing 
thought.  Deep  within  him  he  felt  a  vague 
something  growing,  a  relentless  growth 
that  he  felt  powerless  to  check.  Wonder- 
ingly  he  reviewed  the  past  few  days  and 
realized  now  that  this  feeling,  sweet  and 
empowering,  had  been  creeping  on  for 
some  time.  Was  it  the  spirit  of  the  wilder- 
ness trail?  Hardly.  He  could  recall  no 
such  sensations  in  the  weeks  of  travel  be- 


"Hello,  what's  that?" 
cried  Allison,  as  a  fur- 
olad  figure  broke  from  tliu 
woods  of  the  portage  aud 
sped  out  of  sight  down  the 
trail. 
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insistent  she  rode  on  the  toboggan  while 
the  Indian  plunged  on  ahead.  The  young 
man  strode  close  behind  and  many  a  weary 
hour  passed  in  an  exchange  of  confidencts 


fore  the  arrival  at  Port  Rupert.  Fort 
Rupert! — there  was  the  beginning!  The 
Missioner's  Girl !  Good  Lord !  could  it  be 
that  he  was  falling  in  love!    The  thought 


amused  him  and  he  laughed  softly.  With 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  he  rose  and  built 
the  fire  afresh.  Then  he  .sat  down  and  at- 
tempted to  centre  his  thoughts  on  the 
mission  he  had  undertaken.  This  was 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  love,  but 
for  work,  the  work  of  a  man.  So  he 
laughed  the  gentler  thoughts  aside  and 
presently,  overcome  by  fatigue,  drowsi- 
ness dulled  his  spirit  and  he  slept. 

On  the  fifth  day  from  Fort  Rupert  they 
came  to  a  succession  of  small  portages — 
broken  lakes.  The  portages  were  strewn 
with  boulders  and  clogged  with  brush  and 
time  after  time  the  load  upset  on  the 
rough  trail.  "This  is  terrible,"  said  Alli- 
son, as  the  bow  of  the  toboggan  crashed 
into  a  huge  stone  and  the  jar  drew  a  cry 
of  pain  from  the  girl  who  was  laced 
within  the  wrappings  of  the  sled.  "You 
can't  stand  this,  and  I'm  afraid  you'll  have 
to  walk,"  he  added,  as  he  extricated  her 
from  the  canvas  and  helped  to  brush  away 
the  snow  that  had  lodged  within  the  hood 
of  her  capote.  She  submitted  willingly 
while  he  adiusted  a  .scarf  about  her  throat, 
and  smiled  naively  up  at  him  as  his 
clumsy,  numbed  fingers  tied  a  bow  be- 
neath her  dimpled  chin. 

"You  do  that  well,"  she  said,  smiling 
archly  into  his  eyes.  "I'm  afraid  you've 
had  lots  of  practice.' 

"Good  Lord,  no!"  protested  Allison, 
"I've  never  been  as  close  to  a  woman  be- 
fore in  my  life."  Her  answer  was  a  short 
laugh  that  told  him  nothing,  but  all  the 
while  a  thrill  rushed  through  her  being. 
So,  she  was  the  first! 

He  turned  from  her  and  disentangled 
the  dogs.  The  team  once  more  on  its  way, 
the  man  and  girl  brought  up  the  rear. 

"Are  you  not  sorry  you  undertook  this 
now?"  he  asked,  as  the  way  across  the 
portage  grew  rough  and  tiring. 

"My,  no,"  she  answered,  "You  see  this 
is  my  life  and  I  love  it.  As  for  the  walk- 
ing, we  are  but  six  miles  from  Severn 
House.  We  should  be  there  to-night." 

"Hello,  what's  that?"  cried  Allison,  as 
a  fur-clad  figure  broke  from  the  woods  of 
the  portage  and  sped  out  of  sight  down 
the  trail. 

"A  man — an  Indian,"  said  the  girl,  with 
quickened  breath.  "Strange  he  did  not 
wait  to  greet  us." 

"Very  strange,"  agreed  her  companion, 
who  was  more  than  puzzled  at  the  haste 
with  which  the  native  had  escaped  from 
out  their  sight.  A  foreboding  of  evil 
crept  into  his  soul — evil  from  what  source 
he  was  not  sure,  but  somehow  or  other  he 
felt  that  the  strange  Indian's  crossing  of 
their  path  spelt  some  hindrance  to  his 
plans. 

"I'm  going  after  that  chap,"  he  sudden- 
ly exclaimed.  "You  can  follow  at  your 
leisure  with  Peter  and  the  dogs." 

Ere  the  girl  could  utter  a  word  of  pro- 
test he  had  tossed  his  heavy  coat  onto  the 
load,  sprung  past  the  sled  and  train  and 
disappeared  amongst  the  trees.  He  had 
already  made  a  long  day's  travel  but,  vdth 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  he  threw  off  the 
weight  of  weariness  and  settled  down  to 
this  new  phase  of  the  game.  The  full, 
keen  thrill  of  the  chase  was  awakened  in 
him  and,  as  the  fire  of  pursuit  grew  in  his 
veins,  he  fought  off  that  attacking  dread 
of  failure.  Nothing  must  stop  him;  too 
much  was  at  stake — Jack's  life  and  free- 
dom, and  now  a  woman.    As  he  realized 
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how  much  the  girl  had  crept  into  his  life 
his  fear  of  disaster  grew  into  hatred  for 
the  man  ahead.  Why  this  should  be,  he 
could  not  tell — it  was  useless  to  reason. 
The  fathomless  depths  of  his  nature  were 
not  of  his  comprehension,  for  love  will 
drive  a  man  blindly  on,  even  against  his 
will. 

The  miles  slipped  by  beneath  his  snow- 
shoes  and  he  did  not  notice  time.  Once  as 
he  broke  from  the  wooded  height  onto  the 
plainlike  surface  of  a  lake  he  saw  his 
quarry  far  ahead.  "Stop,  damn  you,  stop!" 
he  hoarsely  shouted.  The  only  reply  was 
the  faint  echo  of  his  voice  from  the  tim- 
ber line  of  the  farther  shore.  Slowly,  but 
steadily,  the  dark^figure  drew  away  from 
him  across  the  snow.  He  saw,  it  go  and 
wondered  not,  nor  reasoned.  For  he  was 
now  past  wonder  and  past  reason ;  beyond 
all  but  the  wolfish  instinct  that  holds  the 
trail  till  the  very  last.  From  the  day  he 
had  gripped  his  brother's  hand  through 
the  iron  bars  of  a  cell  this  relentless  in- 
stinct, hitherto  quite  foreign  to  his  nature, 
had  grown  unnoticed  with  the  month's 
long  contact  with  the  wilderness  trail. 

Many  hours  had  passed  since  he  left  the 
others.  Then  the  first  outlying  shacks  of 
the  post  came  black  and  silent  to  meet  him. 
"Graham  left  an  hour  ago  toward  the 
west,"  replied  the  factor  to  the  question 
Allison  blurted  out.  "He  made  off  with  his 
dogs  ten  minutes  after  his  Indian  came  in 
from  your  direction.  Evidently  you  must 
be  the  party  he's  been  looking  for  this 
past  long  while.  Although  he  talked  little 
of  himself  I  could  see  that  he  had  been 
expecting  just  such  an  arrival  as  yours 
and  he  gave  no  reason  for  his  quick 
getaway." 

Anxiety  and  weakness  had  brought 
Allison  almost  to  the  verge  of  collapse  and 
he  heeded  only  the  first  words  of  the  fac- 
tor. Graham  was  gone!  What  else  mat- 
tered? This,  then,  was  the  unknown  he 
had  dreaded.  He  leaned  upon  the  trader's 
arm  and  staggered  into  the  house.  The 
refreshments  offered  he  declined,  but  sank 
into  a  chair,  his  head  resting  wearily  in 
his  hands,  a  prey  to  weakness  and  de- 
spondency. There  the  girl  found  him  and 
dropped  upon  her  knees  by  his  side. 

"You're  very  tired,"  she  said  gently, 
taking  his  frost-blackened  hand  between 
her  own.  She  did  not  need  to  ask  him 
about  Graham;  that  she  had  already 
learned  from  the  factor. 

Allison  roused  at  the  touch  of  the  girl's 
warm  fingers.  "Yes,  I  am  tired,"  he  said 
slowly.   "But  how  about  you?" 

"Oh,  I'm  not  bad,"  she  answered,  with 
forced  cheerfulness.  "You  see,  I  rode  all 
the  way  across  the  lakes.  I'll  be  perfectly 
fit  to  go  on  in  the  morning." 

"Go  on  where?"  a-sked  the  other,  in  dull 
surprise. 

"After  Graham,  of  course — on  the  west 
trail.  Surely  you're  not  thinking  of  stop- 
ping here." 

"Of  course  not,  no.  I'm  going  to  get 
Graham  if  I  follow  him  to  the  Arctic  Sea." 

"The  old  spirit  of  the  man  was  re- 
awakened and  he  threw  aside  his  lassi- 
tude. "It  is  you,  girl,  I  was  thinking  of," 
he  said,  and  his  hand  tightened  about  hers, 
tightened  till  she  almost  winced  with  the 
sweet  pain  of  it.  "There  is  no  occasion  for 
you  to  go  on  further  for  the  trail  is 
plain  ahead." 

"But,  please,  may  I  not  go  with  you? 


Perhaps  you  may  need  me  yet."  The  dis- 
appointment in  her  tone  touched  him 
deeply  and  he  rose  and  silently  paced 
the  room. 


"See  it,  yet,"  he  responded.  "But  not  to 
know  it."  The  thought  of  her  becoming 
other  than  just  the  mere  sweet  creature  of 
the  woods  was  most  intolerable  to  him. 
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He  took  lier  hand  mid  looked  down   tenderly  upon   her. 


When  he  stopped  again  before  her  there 
was  a  new  light  in  his  eyes. 

"You're  a  brick,"  he  said,  with  undis- 
guised admiration.  "You've  played  the 
game  like  a  thoroughbred  that  you  ar=; 
and  we'll  see  it  through  together. 

Inspired  by  the  girl's  cheerfulness — 
more  by  her  keen  desire  to  still  accompany 
him — Allison  set  forth  in  the  morning 
with  spirit  and  body  renewed.  The  sun 
was  just  showing  in  golden  yellow  splen- 
dor through  the  scraggy  tops  of  the 
spruces  when  the  little  party  left  the  post. 
Quickly  it  rose  and  flooded  the  woods  with 
light  and  under  its  rays  the  frost-laden 
air  grew  lighter.  Allison's  disappointment 
of  the  day  before  was  flung  behind  him. 
After  all,  he  thought,  Graham's  flight  was 
somewhat  of  good  omen — it  showed  fear 
and  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  what  little 
uncertainty  over  the  identification  of  the 
murderer  Allison  had  felt  before  was  now 
dispelled.  Graham  was  his  man,  and  the 
just  accounting  merely  a  matter  of  time. 

The  man  was  not  of  a  brooding  nature 
and  the  bright,  sunshiny  mornings  on  the 
trail  bred  confidences.  Sometimes  a  ques- 
tion from  the  girl  would  lead  him  to  tell 
her  sketches  of  his  life,  his  work,  his 
friends,  and  most  of  all  of  the  great 
world  he  knew  so  well.  Thus  dravsrn  out 
he  talked  for  hours  at  a  time.  The  girl's 
■  cheeks  would  flush  with  pleasure  at  his 
word  pictures  and  her  eyes  take  on  an 
added  sparkle.  Long  after  he  ceased 
speaking  she  would  sit  silent  on  the  sled, 
hands  clasped  tightly  neath  the  furs, 
while  vision  followed  vision  of  that  glori- 
ous life  in  the  cities  of  the  south. 

"My,  how  I  would  love  to  see  it  all,"  she 
said  one  day,  when  they  had  halted  to 
build  the  noon  fire.  He  glanced  up  quick- 
ly from  his  work. 


Then  the  idea  that  he  might  be  the  one  to 
show  all  these  to  this  child-woman  of  the 
wilderness  crept  into  his  mind.  It  would 
be  like  taking  a  child  through  fairyland. 
Before  his  vision  rose  the  scene  of  a  tired, 
sleepy  girl  nestling  in  his  arms,  as  he 
carried  her  to  her  niche  of  boughs.  That 
cold,  cold  night  by  the  fire  was  recalled 
with  startling  vividness ;  the  dream  he  had 
crowded  from  his  mind  by  the  thoughts 
of  the  grim,  stern  duty  ahead  of  him  re- 
turned in  four-fold  measure.  Fully  now 
he  realized  that  it  had  come  to  stay,  that 
no  longer  could  he  disregard  the  love- 
hunger  gnawing  at  his  heart.  He  drew  a 
deep  breath  of  resignation  and,  to  hide 
the  tell-tale  light  in  his  eyes,  rose  hastily 
from  the  fire  and  busied  himself  about 
the  sled. 

They  traveled  fast,  from  long  before 
daylight  until  after  dark  and  each  day  the 
trail  of  the  man  ahead  was  fresher.  They 
were  overtaking  him.  On  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  Peter  stopped  of  a  sudden 
and  examined  the  track.  The  frost  had 
not  yet  hardened  in  the  footprints  of  the 
dogs  nor  covered  the  square  impressions 
of  the  snowshoe  webs. 

"Not  far  ahead,"  said  the  Indian,  ris- 
ing from  his  knees.  "Maybe  two,  three 
hours,"  he  concluded  and  vigorously  slap- 
ped his  mittened  hands  together  to  restore 
the  circulation. 

Allison's  pulses  quickened.  They  were 
nearing  the  end.  In  a  short  while  they 
came  up  to  where  the  others  had  camped. 
There  were  hot  coals  under  the  ashes  of 
the  fire;  the  crumbs  of  a  bannock  were 
soft,  and  the  well-shod  toes  of  the  wolf 
dogs  left  clearly-defined  imprints. 

With  the  discovery  the  pursuers'  ex- 
citement grew.  The  girl,  weary  of  the 
Continued  on  Page  65. 


The  Man  Who  Finds  the  Silver  Bullets 


ABOUT 
three 
years   ago 
I  heard  the  fol- 
lowing conversa- 
tion  in   the   se- 
lect      neighbor- 
hood of   White- 
chapel.  Two  garrulous  char-women  glori- 
ous  in   caps   belonging  to   their   worser 
halves,  and  with  the  inevitable  baskets 
over  the  substantial  arms,  were  engaged 
in  solemn  confabulation. 

"  'Ow's  yer  old  man?"  said  one. 

"  'E's  sick  i'bed.     'Urt  'is  leg,  'e  did." 

"Yew  don't  s'y  so?  Well,  did  you  ever !" 
said  the  enquirer  nodding  sympatheti- 
cally, "ain't  that  orful?" 

"Orful?"  and  the  other  sniffed  trium- 
phantly, "not  bernard  likely !  Why  strike 
me,  it's  a  little  bit  of  orl  right.  I  gets  'is 
hinsurance  money  pyed.  That  there 
Lyde  Garge  has  been  drorin'  fowrpence  a 
week  outer  us  for  some  time,  but  it  comes 
in  'andy  at  a  time  like  this. 
'E's  a  great  one,  'e  is." 

"'E  must  be  'ot  stuff." 

And  so  on. 

And  while  the  garrul- 
ous fish-wife  of  White- 
chapel  was  declaring  him 
to  be  'ot  stuff,  milady  of 
Belgravia  was  doubtless 
descanting  to  her  guests 
about  "that  dreadful  man, 
Lloyd-George,  limehousing 
again,  y'know,"  and  the 
big  middle  classes  were 
either  tearing  him  to  pieces 
or  putting  him  on  a  more 
exalted  pedestal,  according 
to  political  predilection. 
For  here  is  a  man  who  has 
made  himself  at  fifty-two 
the  worst-hated,  best-loved 
figure  in  English  public 
life.  Here  is  a  man  who 
for  a  decade  has  held  the 
centre  of  the  political 
stage,  compelling  the  eyes  of  all  men  to 
himself.  With  his  friends  he  has  been 
leading  man;  with  those  who  like  him 
not,  the  heavy  villain  of  the  cast,  but 
whichever  way  you  look  at  it,  still  the 
star  turn.  He  is  ubiquitous.  You  cannot 
escape  him.  The  green-capped,  pipe- 
smoking  individual  at  the  football  match 
intersperses  the  afternoon's  excitement 
with  remarks  about  him.  His  name  is 
wafted  to  you  as  you  read  your  paper  in 
the  Tube.  Do  you  go  to  Church,  the 
parson  from  pulpited  eminence  drags  in 
the  Chancellor.  His  name  blinks  at  you 
from  newspaper  placards,  and  the  Press 
without  Lloyd-George  to  conjure  with— 
would  have  to  rely  solely  upon  Mr.  Shaw's 
indiscretions,  that  is,  in  time  of  peace. 
Music-hall  ditties  have  been  composed 
about  him.  Diatribes  enough  to  paper 
the  walls  of  a  city  full  of  houses  have 
been  hurled  at  him.  Eulogies  enough  to 
turn  an  ordinary  man's  head  have  been 
thrust  upon  him. 

And  until  recently  I  think  the  sum  total 
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strangely  enough  he  looks  anything  but  an  ogre — masses  ot  dark  hair 
brushed  in  orderly  disorder  back  over  the  big  head,  leave  a  massive  fore- 
head.    He  loves  to  smile. 


of  his  opponents'  hate  was  greater  than 
the  aggregate  of  his  friends'  love.  He 
tells,  with  the  delightful  naivete  and 
genial  raillery  so  entirely  Lloyd-Geor- 
gian, a  story  against  himself,  which  illus- 
trates this.  A  man  had  saved  another 
from  drowning  and  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
was  presenting  the  rescuer  with  a  testi- 
monial. "Really,"  said  the  man,  "I  have 
done  nothing  to  deserve  this.  I  saw  the 
man  in  the  water,  went  in  after  him, 
swam  to  him,  turned  him  over  to  see  that 
he  wasn't  Lloyd-George — and  brought 
him  out." 

There  is  more  in  this  story  than  mere 
and  sheer  fun.  There  is  truth.  It  is  in- 
dicative of  the  attitude  of  a  large  section 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Little  Welsh 
Chancellor.  To  many  people  Lloyd- 
George  is  the  biggest  scoundrel  unhung. 
There  is  an  old  nursery  rhyme,  "Taffy 
was  a  Welshman,  Taffy  was  a  thief." 
There  have  been  times,  and  they  were  not 
rare,  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years 
or  so  that  half  England  was  willing  to 


believe  in  the 
Pythago  r  e  a  n 
theory  and  agree 
that  Lloyd- 
George  was 
really  Taffy,  the 
"beef-thier'  re- 
incarnated. You 
see  it  looked  so  uncommonly  like  it.  Didn't 
he  go  after  the  unearned  increment  of  the 
landed  classes,  and  on  "Form  Four,"  of 
awful  memory,  make  the  "plutes" — to 
quote  Mr.  Shaw — declare  all  sorts  of  pri- 
vate and  confidential  things  about  their 
financial  arrangements?  And  then,  with 
calm  insouciance,  didn't  he  demand  four- 
pence  per  week  as  insurance  money  in 
return  for  which  he  would  perform 
strange  feats  of  prestidigitation  and  give 
ninepence?  (Ninepence  for  fourpence — 
what  an  evidence  of  the  Canaan  he  would 
lead  England  into!)  And,  how  could  any 
man  give  ninepence  for  fourpence?  asked 
the  Chancellor's  critics.  How  prepos- 
terous! How  dare  the 
man  ask  the  doctors  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  enter 
his  insurance  scheme?  A 
good  M.D.  wrote  to  his 
paper  and  said  that  any  of 
his  fellows  who  attended 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  should 
be  hounded  out  of  the  pro- 
fession. He  was  quite  sin- 
cere. He  meant  it.  Lloyd- 
George,  according  to  most 
of  Mayfair,  ought  to  be 
hanged,  drawn  and  quar- 
tered. "Lloyd-George"— 
the  two  words  became  a 
thing  to  threaten  naughty 
children  with,  when  they 
wouldn't  do  as  nurse  told 
them.  Instead  of  "The 
goblins  will  get  you  ef  you 
don't  watch  out"  the  small 
miscreant  was  threatened 
with,  "Lloyd-George  will 
get  you,  etc."  Fact!  Ask 
any  of  the  bankers  and  the  landed  pro- 
prietors and  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  they  will  lash 
themselves  into  an  ecstacy  of  rage  at  the 
mention  of  his  name.  That  is,  they  would 
have  done  so  before  the  Great  European 
War.    They  have  a  different  story  now. 

And  yet,  strangely  enough,  he  looks 
anything  but  an  ogre  or  a  goblin-substi- 
tute, or  a  bad  genie,  or  a  hardened  crimi- 
nal. A  little  man — stocky,  almost  squat 
— he  is  inclining  these  days  towards  a 
little  superfluous  flesh.  Masses  of  dark 
hair,  brushed  in  orderly  disorderliness 
back  over  the  big  head  and  stopping 
abrupt  at  his  collar  leave  a  massive  fore- 
head which  you  notice  at  once.  The  eyes, 
alert,  always  alert,  sometimes  with  the 
fire  of  passion,  sometimes  with  the  radi- 
ance of  a  smile  as  he  pinks  an  opponent 
with  the  point  of  his  clever  wit,  are  the 
most  outstanding  features  of  a  face  that 
becomes  the  more  interesting  the  longer 
you  look  at  it.  I  have  seen  those  eyes  elo- 
quently bright  as  he  has  preached  the  gos- 
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pel  in  a  little  church  in  Wales.  For  he  is 
not  too  big  to  forget  the  little  Welsh 
Chapel.  He  smiles  as  if  he  meant  it, 
and  when  he  is .  pleading  the  cause  of 
Wales  or  THE  PEOPLE  (Caps  please 
Mr.  Printer)  the  light  of  infinite  enthusi- 
asm transfigures  him  and  makes  him  a 
veritable  Solomon  Eagle  with  an  evangel 
which  he  believes  in  heart  and  soul.  Most 
often  he  is  smiling.  He  loves  to  smile. 
He  radiates  the  sheer  joy  he  feels  in  the 
experience  of  living.  For  here  is  a  man 
who,  whatever  else  he  does,  lives.  To  him 
the  living  is  the  thing.  The  battle  is  all 
that  counts  so  far  as  its  personal  effect  is 
concerned.  Life  to  him  is  something  more 
than  a  succession  of  the  victors  in  laurels 
and  the  vanquished  in  chains.  He  is  no 
fatalist! 

But  that  is  not  all.  Any  description  of 
Lloyd-George's  face  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  word  spent  on  its  omnipresent 
characteristic — conscientiousness.  Never 
was  a  truer,  more  unassailable  index  to 
the  man  behind.  For  extremist,  and  rabid 
enthusiast,  as  he  is,  he  is  always  sincere. 
From  the  day  when  he  placed  Abraham 
Lincoln's  words  over  his  desk — he  was 
just  starting  on  his  legal  career — he  has 
been  essentially  honest.  "There  is  a 
vague  popular  belief,"  said  Lincoln,  "that 
lawyers  are  necessarily  dishonest.  Let 
no  young  man  choosing  the  law  for  a  call- 
ing for  a  moment  yield  to  the  popular  be- 
lief. Never  stir  up  litigation.  As  a 
peacemaker,  the  lawyer  has  a  supreme 
opportunity  of  being  a  good  man."  I 
don't  agree  with  all  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
has  done.  There  be  few  even  among  his 
own  party,  I  judge,  who  do.  But  his  hon- 
esty cannot  be  questioned  and  his  honesty 
of  purpose  cannot  be  doubted. 


II. 


'T'  HAT's  why  he  makes  such  a  good 
-•-  fighter.  He  is  a  fighter  above  every- 
thing else.  He  is  like  another  David,  he 
that  slew  the  lion  and  the  bear,  and  then, 
strong  in  a  large  faith,  made  an  end  of 
"the  uncircumsized  Philistine."  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  has  slain  his  Goliath,  Goliath 
whose  name  is  legion  and  who  is  hydra- 
headed.  He  is  still  slaying  him.  He  will 
always  be  slaying  him.  From  the  days 
when  he  and  his  dog  Whig — Ye  gods,  what 
an  incongruity! — ran  up  and  down  the 
little  Welsh  village  and  knew  what  it  was 
to  go  hungry,  he  has  had  to  fight  for 
things.  And  chiefly  it  has  been  that  les 
autres  might  benefit. 

He  has  always  fought  because  he  has 
had  to  fight.  A  barefoot  boy  does  not 
become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with- 
out fighting.  His  whole  career  has  been 
a  succession  of  stands.  Having  known 
whom  and  what  he  has  believed,  he  has 
stood,  sword  in  hand,  holding  the  enemy 
at  bay  till  he  got  it.  He  took  his  political 
life  in  his  hands  over  the  Boer  War.  The 
whole  country  was  in  a  frenzy  of  patri- 
otic fervor,  but  the  young  Welsh  member 
dared  to  remind  the  House  of  "the  righte- 
ousness that  exalteth  a  nation."  We  may 
have  differed  from  him  as  to  his  views  on 
England's  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
Boer,  but  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  man 
who  risked  everything  for  the  sake  of 
what  he  believed.  His  constituency  en- 
dorsed his  views  by  returning  him  to  Par- 


liament by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Still  fighting,  he  discerned  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, the  strong  man  of  the  Government. 
He  returned  to  the  attack.  With  the 
same  low-pitched  voice,  the  same  barbed 
verbal  arrows,  the  same  stinging  person- 
alities he  fought  the  great  Birmingham 
statesman  unflinchingly  and  unflaggingly. 
For  once  Mr.  Chamberlain  winced. 
Whereas  he  had  shaken  every  other  critic 
as  a  dog  will  shake  a  rat,  he  found  in  the 
Welshman  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel. 

You  remember  his  fight  over  the  Bud- 
get. The  Government  was  losing  favor. 
The  country  was  turning.  Mob  opinion 
was  swinging  round.  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
decided  to  risk  all  on  the  throw.  He  in- 
troduced his  Budget  and,  though  the 
winds  of  bitter  opposition  howled  about 
him  he  would  not  consent  to  the  with- 
drawal of  his  land  clauses.  "If  they  go," 
he  said,  "I  go."  He  won  out.  And  the 
Government — that  ministry  of  a  charmed 
life — was  recreated. 

Then  came  the  Insurance  Bill.  I 
doubt  if  ever  a  measure  introduced  in  any 
House  had  a  more  unfortunate  reception. 
His  enemies  mercilessly  assailed  it.  His 
friends  defended  it  but  lukewarmly.  The 
sneers  and  jeers  about  "stamp-licking" 
and  "ninepence-for-fourpence"  would 
have  daunted  most  men;  but  not  the 
little  Welshman.  He  had  had  to  fight  too 
much  to  be  disturbed  whatever  the  odds. 

That  is  the  way  of  the  man.  With  him 
it  is  always  "up  and  at  'em."  A  challenge, 
in  his  ears,  is  music.  He  leaps  to  answer 
it.    His    sword 

is  the  nearest  jLt^^' 

thing    to    his  ^^,       ^W/^ 

hand.  He  looks 
to  see  that  his 
blade  is  clean 
brandishes  it, 
lays  about  him, 
and  never 
sheathes  it  till 
he  has  laid  the 
enemy  low. 
And  while  he 
is  battling,  he 
is  a  veritable 
destroying  an- 
gel. No  half- 
hearted mea- 
sures for  this 
general.  So 
long  as  he  is 
persuaded  o  f 
h  i  s  right,  he 
would  make  a 
pass  at  the 
archangel 
Gabriel.  H  e 
had  a  respect 
that  almost 
amounted  t  o 
worship  for 
Gladstone,  but 
that  did  not 
make  him  fold 
his  arms,  and 
lay  aside  his 
weapon.  When 
Welsh  Dises- 
tablishment — 
that  dearest  of 
all  aims  to  him 
— was  mooted, 
someone  asked 


him  what  he  would  do  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  not  concede  it.  He  replied  in  the 
words  of  his  hero,  Cromwell,  "If  I  met  the 
King  in  battle,  I  would  fire  my  pistol  at 
him."  No  wonder  his  political  opponents 
cannot  restrain  a  certain  admiration  for 
him.  Your  Britisher  dearly  loves  a 
fighter. 


He 


GLADNESS  is  his  distinguishing  note. 
Observe  how  blithely  he  parries,  how 
gaily  he  presses  home  the  point  of  his 
weapon.  I  remember  an  occasion  in  the 
House  when  Tim  Healy — lonely  Tim, 
leader  of  a  party  consisting  of  himself — 
interrupted  him.  "There  are  fanatics  in 
every  party,"  he  said.  "Yes,"  came  the 
retort,  accompanied  by  a  winning  smile 
and  dangerous  sweetness,  "even  in  a  party 
of  one." 

Now  and  then  he  is  dour  and  sar- 
donic. "I  do  not  blame  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain," he  said,  in  a  speech  on  the  Fiscal 
question,  "for  sticking  to  his  father. 
But  the  considerations  which  have  made 
him  a  Protectionist  are  not  fiscal  but 
filial.  Neither  am  I  surprised  to  find  him 
remaining  in  the  Government  when  his 
father  has  left  it.  History  is  ever  re- 
peating itself.  .  .  .  The  boy  still 
stands — upon  the  burning  deck!" 

The  point  about  his  wit  is  that  it  is 
quick  as  well  as  pretty.  You  can  never 
get  under  his  guard.  While  you  are  think- 
ing about  how  skilfully  you  will  pink  him 
he  has  his  blade  out  and  is  pressing  your 
arm.  He  is  a  master  of  repartee.  His 
very  sauveness 
i  s  alarming. 
With  a  win- 
ning smile  he 
will  lean  for- 
w  a  r  d  and 
knock  your 
weapon  out  of 
your  hand  and 
hold  the  point 
of  his  own  at 
the  spot  where 
you  thought 
you  were 
strongest.  Said 
a  cockney  wo- 
man, looking  at 
a  picture  post 
card  of  the 
Chancellor,  "I 
likes  'im.  'E's 
s  o  pleasant 
like!"  True  for 
the  cockney. 
He  is  pleasant 
all  the  time  he 
is  fighting. 

III. 

IN  the  preced- 
ing section, 
I  referred  to 
Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's 
speech  with  re- 
gard to  the 
Boer  War.  It 
was  the  speech 
of  a  man  who 
loved  peace, 
with  a  passion- 
ate love,  who 
would  preserve 


is  11   flghtei'  abuve  evurytlilng   ...    A  barefoot  boy 
does  not  become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
without  fighting. 
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peace  at  any  cost.    Here  is  what  he  said 
in  the  Queen's  Hall  last  August. 

"There  is  no  man  in  this  room  who  has 
always  regarded  the  prospect  of  engaging 
in  a  great  war  with  greater  reluctance 
and  with  greater  repugnance  than  I  have 
done  throughout  the  whole  of  my  political 
life.  There  is  no  man  either  inside  or  out- 
side of  this  room  more  convinced  that  we 
could  not  have  avoided  it  without  national 
dishonor.  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that 
every  nation  who  has  ever  engaged  in  any 
war  has  always  invoked  the  sacred  name 
of  honor.  Many  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted in  its  name;  there  are  some  being 
committed  now.  All  the  same,  national 
honor  is  a  reality,  and  any  nation  that  dis- 
regards it  is  doomed.  Why  is  our  honor 
as  a  country  involved  in  this  war?  Be- 
cause, in  the  first  instance,  we  are  bound 
by  honorable  obligations  to  defend  the  in- 
dependence, the  liberty,  the  integrity  of 
a  small  neighbor  that  has  always  lived 
peaceably.  She  could  not  have  compelled 
us;  she  was  weak;  but  the  man  who  de- 
clines to  discharge  his  duty  because  his 
creditor  is  too  poor  to  enforce  it  is  a 
blackguard." 


This  is  not  a  change  of  front.  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  demands  that  his  quarrel 
be  just;  and  then  he  will  fight.  On 
January  1st,  1914,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  ad- 
vocated with  all  the  eloquence  in  his 
power  a  reduction  of  the  "overwhelming 
extravagance  of  expenditure  on  arma- 
ments." He  expressed  the  fervent  belief 
that  the  moment  for  a  reduction  of  war- 
like expenditure  on  the  part  of  Britain 
was  most  favorable,  and  that  England 
ought  to  take  the  initiative.  Yet  before 
Britain  declared  war  on  Augu-st  4th, 
he  was  puzzling  his  head  to  find  the 
ways  and  means  of  securing  the  money  to 
fight  the  Prussian  Junker.  "Silver  bul- 
lets," as  he  calls  them,  had  to  be  found 
and  the  Chancellor  set  about  discovering 
them.  Bankers  and  financiers  to-day  ac- 
claim him  as  the  greatest  among  them. 

With  his  old  faculty  for  "getting 
down  to  brass  tacks" — to  use  a  colloquial- 
ism— he  found  the  machinery  of  commerce 
suddenly  coming  to  a  standstill.  And,  of 
course,  he  started  it  going  again.  The 
man  of  action  was  the  man  needed  at  the 
Treasury  just  as  much  as  at  the  Admir- 
alty or  at  the  War  Oflnce. 


Serbia  wanted  some  money.  She  was 
as  poor  as  a  church  mouse  and  could  ill 
afford  a  war.  Lloyd-George  arranged  it. 
Russia  wanted  a  loan.  Lloyd-George — 
having  floated  Britain's  war  loan — a  mere 
trifle  for  the  first  year  of  two  and  a  half 
billion  dollars — floated  Russia's.  Almost 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  he  straightened 
things  out.  It  was  as  if  a  mechanician  of 
extraordinarily  clear  vision  had  suddenly 
come  upon  a  wrecked,  tangled-up  jumble 
of  machinery,  and  in  a  trice  had  put  it  in 
working  order  again.  This  was  the  man 
over  whom  so  many  heads  were  shaken 
when  he  went  to  the  Exchequer.  We  shall 
see,  as  we  get  farther  away  from  the 
dread  days  of  1914  and  1915,  that  Lloyd- 
George  stood  side  by  side  with  Kitchener 
and  French,  with  Churchill  and  Jellicoe, 
and  that  upon  his  sturdy  and  strong 
shoulders  too  the  weight  of  grave  affairs 
rested. 

IV. 

ONE  wonders,  when  one  surveys  the 
twenty-five  years  of  the  Chancellor's 
political    life,    what    motive    power    has 
Continued  on  Page  77. 


?|is  Jf  irst  draper 

Say,  God,  they  just  told  me                                         I've  been  mighty  proud. 

To  get  out  and  pray.                                                    We've  been  planning  so  much 

You  see  we're  cxpectin'                                               And  she's  put  in  the  time 

A  baby  to-day,                                                              Sewin'  dresses — and  such. 

And  things  have  gone  wrong.                                      But,  say,  if  I'd  thought 

Though  they  don't  know  just  vvhy.                             Of  the  price  she  would  pay!                                     s 

Say,  God,  can  you  hear  me                                        'Oh!  How  she's  suffered                                           1 

Up  there  in  the  sky?                                                    This  horrible  day!) 

You  won't  let  her  die.                                                    You  won't  take  her  away. 

Will  you,  God  ?                                                             Will  you.  God  ? 

Say,  but  she's  been                                                       At  last!  God!  It's  over! 

Such  a  square  little  dame!                                              They're  comin'  this  way.                                             — 

With  the  glad  smile  to  hand  you                                 My  heart  has  stopped  beatin'. 

—                       No  matter  what  came.                                                    1  can't  even  pray! 

Just  announce  "She  is  Safe"                                          1  don't  dare  to  ask                                                         - 

Can't  you  give  her  the  doubt?                                     Yet  I'm  crazed  with  the  wait. 

The  decision's  too  close                                                  You  did  hear  me,  didn't  you 

Not  to  worry  about.                                                        Before  'twas  too  late? 

You  won't  call  her    "out."                                              And  left  me  my  mate,                                                   1 

Will  you,  God  ?                                                             Did  you,  God  ?                                                             | 

All's  well!                                                                                                   1 

Tis  a  Son:                                                                                                     1 

^^^                                                  My  life  in  your  service                                                   ^'"C^                     = 

•CLp^                                              Is  only  begun                                                                      pl?=\\                    i 

<g==i  F^                                           And  I  thank  you,                                                       <g=»  P?fe)                  f 

My  God.                                                                                                          1 

— /<&   Spragge.                                                                                    J 

Better   Up   to   Best 
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By  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden 


I  HE  constant  ef- 
fort to  better  our 
best,  to  reach  a 
high  ideal,  calls  out  the 
very  finest  and  noblest  qualities  in  our  nature. 

If  I  were  looking  for  an  employee  and  found  a  per- 
son who  had  this  bettering  his  best  characteristic,  I 
would  ask  for  no  other  recommendation. 

Nothing  else  so  reveals  the  very  heart  and  marrow 
of  character  as  the  way  in  which  we  do  our  work,  the 
spirit,  the  quality  we  put  into  it.  A  botched  job  shows 
a  botched  ideal,  a  low  ambition.  A  finely  wrought  piece 
of  work  is  an  indication  of  a  fine,  superior  mentality, 
a  superb  ambition. 

We  are  here  to  make  our  contribution  to  the  world, 
and  it  should  be  something  worth  while.  Every  man's 
life  work  can  and  ought  to  be  a  masterpiece.  He  who 
stamps  his  trade  mark  of  superiority  upon  everything 
that  passes  through  his  hands,  who  does  everything  to 
a  finish,  no  matter  how  lowly  his  calling,  is  an  artist. 
He  needs  no  copyright  or  other  protection  for  his  work. 
Its  excellence  is  stamped  with  his  individuality. 

The  reputation  of  being  absolutely  accurate  and 
painstaking,  of  doing  things  to  a  complete  finish,  is  the 
best  kind  of  capital  for  a  young  man  starting  out  in 
business  for  himself.  Banks  are  more  likely  to  give  him 
credit,  jobbing  houses  will  trust  him,  when  they  will  not 
place  confidence  in  a  slipshod  man  of  equal  ability. 

We  are  all  of  a  piece;  and  we  are  judged  by  the 
samples  of  what  we  do.  Every  piece  of  work  that  goes 
through  our  hands  bears  our  hallmark. 

Thoroughness  is  the  twin  brother  of  honesty.  When 
an  employee  gets  the  reputation  of  being  conscientious 
in  his  work,  of  doing  everything  he  touches  not  pretty 
nearly  but  exactly  right,  he  is  getting  solid  with  his 
employer. 

In  an  address  to  an  audience  of  boys  in  New  York 
City,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  the  great  steel  manufacturer, 
said:  "No  matter  what  business  you  enter,  the  essential 
feature  to  success  is  that  you  perform  your  tasks  better 
than  anybody  else.  This  alone  will  command  attention. 
Everybody  is  expected  to  do  his  duty,  but  the  boy  or 
man  who  does  a  little  more  is  certain  of  promotion." 

Just  the  little  difference  between  fair  work  and  a 
superbly  done  job,  between  pretty  fair  and  excell^t, 
has  made  all  the  difference  to  many  men  and  women 
between  mediocrity  and  a  life  of  distinction.  No  matter 
who  else  is  out  of  employment  the  one  who  does  things 
to  a  complete  finish,  who  has  the  reputation  of  stamp- 
ing character  upon  everything  that  passes  through  his 
hands,  is  never  long  out  of  work.  There  is  never  a  day 
in  a  business  office,  shop  or  factory  when  painstaking 
accuracy  is  not  at  a  premium. 

I  have  seldom  known  a  person  to  achieve  much  suc- 
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cess  in  business  who  was 
not  enamored  of   accu- 
racy and  something  of  a 
crank  for  thoroughness. 
If  you  will  analyze  the  career  of  the  young  man  who 
is  pu-shing  his  way  to  the  front,  you  will  find  that  the 
thing  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  multitude  of 
those  around  him   is  not  that  he  does   such  unusual 
things  which  nobody  else  attempts,  but  that  he  does 
superbly  what  others  do  indifferently,  does  to  a  com- 
plete finish  what  others  leave  unfinished. 

"Do  everything  to  a  complete  finish"  has  been  the 
motto  of  many  successful  men.  Men  who  found  a  place 
in  Westminster  Abbey  because  of  the  great  work  they 
accomplished  through  the  early-formed  habit  of  scien- 
tific accuracy  and  thoroughness  in  everything  they 
undertook.  Two  of  these  were  the  famous  clock  makers, 
Graham  and  Tampion. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  names  of  these  men  on 
timepieces  were  guarantees  of  the  most  exquisite  work- 
manship and  of  unquestioned  integrity.  Strangers  from 
any  part  of  the  world  could  send  their  purchase  money 
and  order  goods  from  these  manufacturers  without  a 
doubt  that  they  would  get  the  best  articles  that  could 
be  made  in  their  line. 

Graham  made  the  Greenwich  Observatory  clock, 
which  furnishes  the  standard  time  to  the  nations,  and 
still  requires  regulating  only  once  in  fifteen  months. 

Tampion  and  Graham  lie  in  Westminster  Abbey 
because  of  the  accuracy  and  excellence  of  their  work. 

While  continual  and  determined  thoroughness,  the 
unceasing  effort  to  lift  better  up  to  best,  develops  char- 
acter and  leads  to  success  and  happiness,  one  of  the 
greatest  success-killers  and  character-destroyers  is  a 
habit  of  leaving  things  half  done  or  otherwise  incom- 
plete. The  boy  who  does  not  begin  early  to  put  the  best 
of  himself  into  everything  he  does,  who  is  satisfied  with 
his  second  best  will  never  be  anything  but  a  second- 
class  man. 

Everywhere  we  see  second-class  men — perpetual 
clerks  who  will  never  get  away  from  the  yardstick; 
mechanics  who  will  never  be  anything  but  bunglers, 
all  sorts  of  people  who  will  never  rise  above  mediocrity, 
who  will  always  fill  very  ordinary  positions  because 
they  do  not  take  pains,  do  not  put  conscience  into  their 
work,  do  not  try  to  do  it  as  well  as  it  can  be  done. 

We  cannot  erase  the  effects  of  early  training.  Half- 
done  chores,  half  made  toys,  the  slip-shod  habits  of 
youth  will  never  leave  you.  They  will  come  up  in  after 
life  at  the  most  critical  and  unexpected  moment  to 
embarrass  you,  to  mar  your  achievement.  You  cannot 
get  rid  of  a  half-done  thing,  a  botched  job  of  half-fin- 
ished work,  no  matter  when  or  where  it  was  done. 

"Many  men  of  genius  have  written  worse  scrawls 
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than  I  do,"  said  a  boy  at  Rugby,  the  great  English  pre- 
paratory school,  when  his  teacher  remonstrated  with  him  for 
his  bad  penmanship.  "It  is  not  worth  while  to  worry  about 
so  trivial  a  fault."  Ten  years  later,  when  he  had  become  an 
officer  in  the  Crimea,  his  illegible  copy  of  an  order  caused 
the  loss  of  many  brave  men. 

A  teacher  in  the  highest  grade  of  the  grammar  schools 
in  New  York  tells  us  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who 
come  to  him  from  the  lower  grades  do  not  end  their  sen- 
tences with  periods,  or  begin  them  with  capitals. 

The  papers  of  students  taking  the  entrance  examinations 
to  even  the  best  college  of  this  country  show  incredible 
blunders  in  spelling,  grammar,  and  other  elementary 
branches.  The  name  Cyrus,  for  instance,  was  spelled  in 
more  than  twenty  different  ways  by  students  competing  for 
entrance  to  Harvard  College  in  one  year.  For  all  such 
youths,  who  from  an  inveterate  habit  of  half-doing  things, 
every  day  in  after  life  is  a  test-day,  and  every  hour  during 
scores  of  years  is  an  examination  hour. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  emphasize  quan- 
tity more  than  quality  in  our  work.  Bigness,  rather  than 
excellence  seems  to  be  our  aim. 

Many  people  think  that  advancement  consists  in  doing 
some  big  thing,  but  they  find  that  when  they  attempt  a  big 
thing,  they  have  incapacitated  themselves  from  doing  it 
superbly  by  the  habit  of  doing  seemingly  small  things  indif- 
ferently or  in  a  slip-shod,  slovenly  manner.  How  often  we 
hear  young  people  say:  "Oh,  that  is  good  enough;  what  is 
the  use  of  spending  so  much  time  on  a  little  thing  like  that?" 
"Oh,  that's  good  enough"  has  spoiled  many  a  career  because 
it  was  the  first  step  towards  deterioration. 

I  know  men  who  have  never  learned  to  saw  a  board 
straight,  to  drive  a  nail  true,  who  jumble  everything  they 
touch,  who  are  always  blundering,  because  they  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  learn  to  do  things  carefully  and  cor- 
rectly. Yet  these  men  wonder  why  they  are  not  successful. 

The  world  does  not  demand  that  you  be  a  physician,  a 
lawyer,  a  farmer,  or  a  merchant;  but  it  does  demand  that 
whatever  you  do  undertake,  you  will  do  it  with  all  your 
might  and  with  all  the  ability  you  possess.  It  demands  that 
you  be  a  master  in  your  line.  In  this  age  of  fierce  com- 
petition, mastership  is  the  price  demanded  for  success. 

Striving  for  excellence  is  the  only  thing  that  can  give  us 
lasting  satisfaction,  the  approval  of  conscience.  We  are  so 
constructed  that  an  indescribable  sense  of  completeness,  of 
wholeness,  of  moral  well-being  results  from  the  effort  to  do 
everything  we  undertake  just  as  well  as  it  can  be  done.  The 
man  who  puts  conscience  into  his  work,  puts  the  stamp  of 
real  manhood  upon  everything  he  touches.  Such  a  man  is 
not  ashamed  to  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face.  He  is  not 
afraid  of  the  past.  There  are  no  ghosts  of  half -finished  jobs 
to  haunt  him.  No  covered-up  defects  will  come  up  to 
humiliate  him  later  in  life,  to  trip  him  up  and  bar  his 
progress. 

There  is  something  within  us  which  responds  with  an 
"Amen"  to  the  thing  done  just  right.  We  are  filled  with  a 
sense  of  fulfillment  of  duty,  which  is  a  great  mental  and 
moral  tonic.  We  think  more  of  ourselves  after  getting  the 
approval  of  that  "still,  small  voice"  within.  It  increases 
self-respect,  it  enlarges  the  capacity  for  doing  things  and 
encourages  one  to  push  ahead  towards  larger  triumphs. 
There  is  no  protest  in  the  faculties.  They  all  give  their 
approval,  and  we  feel  their  congratulations.  A  warmth  and 
a  glow  surge  through  one's  being  and  give  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  greater  endeavor. 

Nothing  else  will  so  enlarge  the  life  and  keep  one  grow- 
ing and  broadening  along  healthful  lines  as  the  aim  at 
excellence.  Putting  one's  heart  and  enthusiasm  and  pride 
into  everything  one  does  not  only  tends  to  lift  the  entire  life 
standard  but  has  a  powerful  influence  on  one's  health.  The 
mind  has  everything  to  do  with  physical  well-being.    Its 


unqualified  approval  and  hearty  consent  to  our  work  is  a 
powerful  health  tonic.  Every  uplift,  every  feeling  of 
encouragement  and  cheerfulness  is  a  health-maker,  and 
health  is  one  of  our  most  important  success  factors. 

Carelessness  in  regard  to  health  fills  the  ranks  of  the 
inferior.  The  submerged  classes  that  the  economists  talk 
about  are  generally  those  that  are  below  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  best  manhood  and  womanhood.  Sometimes  they 
are  second-rate  or  third-rate  people  because  those  respon- 
sible for  their  being  and  their  care  during  their  minor  years 
were  so  before  them,  but  more  and  more  is  it  becoming  one's 
own  fault  if,  all  through  life,  he  remains  second-class. 

It  is  in  every  man  to  be  first-class  in  something,  if  he  will. 
Only  himself  can  hold  him  back.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
incompetence  in  this  age  of  opportunity;  no  excuse  for  being 
second-class  when  it  is  possible  to  be  first-class,  and  when 
first-class  is  in  demand  everywhere. 

Second-class  things  are  wanted  only  when  first-class 
cannot  be  had.  You  wear  first-class  clothes  if  you  pay  for 
them,  eat  first-class  butter,  first-class  meat,  and  first-class 
bread,  or,  if  you  don't  you  wish  you  could.  Second-class 
men  are  no  more  wanted  than  any  other  second-class  com- 
modity. They  are  taken  and  used  when  the  better  article 
is  scarce  or  is  too  high-priced  for  the  occasion.  For  work 
that  really  amounts  to  anything,  first-class  men  are  wanted. 
If  you  make  yourself  first-class  in  anything,  no  matter  what 
your  condition  or  circumstances,  no  matter  what  your  race 
or  color,  you  will  be  in  demand.  If  you  are  a  king  in  your 
calling,  no  matter  how  humble  it  may  be,  nothing  can  keep 
you  from  success. 

A  successful  manufacturer  says:  "If  you  make  a  good 
pin,  you  will  earn  more  money  than  if  you  make  a  bad  steam 
engine."  "If  a  man  can  write  a  better  book,  preach  a  better 
sermon,  or  make  a  better  mouse-trap  than  his  neighbor," 
says  Emerson,  "though  he  build  his  house  in  the  woods,  the 
world  will  make  a  path  to  his  door." 

Make  it  a  life-rule  to  give  your  best  to  whatever  passes 
through  your  hands.  Stamp  it  with  your  manhood.  Let 
superiority  be  your  trade-mark,  let  it  characterize  every- 
thing you  touch.  This  is  what  every  employer  is  looking 
for.  It  indicates  the  best  kind  of  brain ;  it  is  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  genius;  it  is  better  capital  than  cash;  it  is  a 
better  promoter  than  friends,  or  "pulls"  with  the  influential. 

Never  allow  yourself  to  dwell  too  much  upon  what  you 
are  getting  for  your  work.  You  have  something  of  inflnitely 
greater  importance,  greater  value  at  stake.  Your  honor, 
your  whole  career,  your  future  success,  will  be  affected  by 
the  way  you  do  your  work,  by  the  conscience  or  lack  of  it 
which  you  put  into  your  job. 

A  young  woman  working  in  an  editorial  office  said  she 
did  not  try  to  do  her  best  because  she  did  not  get  much  pay. 
Needless  to  say  the  young  woman  did  not  hold  her  job  long. 
This  doing  poor  work  because  it  does  not  pay  much  is  just 
what  keeps  thousands  of  people  from  getting  on  in  the 
world.  Work  is  a  question  of  character,  not  of  remunera- 
tion. One  has  no  right  to  demoralize  his  own  character  by 
doing  slovenly  or  botched  work  simply  because  he  is  not 
paid  much.  The  employee  has  something  at  stake  besides 
his  salary.  Character,  manhood  and  womanhood  are  at 
stake,  compared  with  which   salary  is  nothing. 

Multitudes  of  men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life  have 
been  kept  down  by  not  putting  their  best  into  their  work. 
The  habit  formed  in  youth  of  doing  things  in  a  careless, 
indifferent  way  clung  to  them  through  life  and  made  them 
hopelessly  second-class.  They  probably  never  expected  to 
hear  from  the  skipped  problems  in  school,  the  slighted  tasks, 
the  botched  work,  but  later  in  life  they  became  invisible 
retarders  which  kept  them  from  doing  the  larger  things 
which  they  were  otherwise  capable  of  doing. 

As  a  life  motto  there  is  none  better  than  "Lifting  better 
up  to  best." 
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EAR  guard- 
ian," said 
Mary  Allar- 
dyce,  walking  into 
the  library,  radiant 
from  her  ride — and  perhaps  from 
some  other  cause,  "I've  promised  to 
marry  Arthur." 

Stanislaw  Poole  put  down  his 
book  and  groped  to  his  feet.  He  was 
a  tall  man  with  an  angular,  big- 
boned  frame  that  gave  a  suggestion 
of  latent  strength.  His  brow  was 
broad  beneath  a  shaggy  shock  of 
dark  hair,  his  eyes  large  and  deep- 
sunk,  his  features  heavy  and  com- 
manding. Endowed  with  the  frame 
and  spirit  for  an  adventurous  life, 
Stanislaw  Poole  had  become  instead 
a  bookworm,  delving  into  volumes  of 
forgotten  lore,  plumbing  the  depths 
of  strange  philosophies  and  occult 
creeds. 

"Are  you  surprised  at  my  news?" 
asked  Mary,  when  he  did  not  speak. 
There  was  a  trace  of  anxiety  in  her 
tone. 

Poole  smiled,  a  little  grimly  per- 
haps. He  laid  his  broad,  gnarled 
hands  on  her  slim  shoulders  and 
studied  her  a  moment  before  re- 
plying. 

"A  little  surprised,  Mary,"  he 
said.  "And  yet  I  shouldn't  be.  I 
have  seen  it  coming  for  some  time. 
Arthur  is  a  sunny-hearted  boy.  He 
will  make  a  good  husband  for  you, 
Mary — if  you  can  manage  to  make 
him  see  that  life  is  more  than  just 
a  free-and-easy  game.  Still — I  had 
other  ideas  for  you  girl.  And  then 
what  about  Greg?"  The  girl  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  mention  of  the 
other  name  casting  a  momentary 
gloom  on  her  charming  radiance. 

"Greg,  poor  boy,  will  be  dis- 
appointed of  course,"  she  said,  with 
a  sigh.  "But  I  can't  marry  them  both,  can 
I?  And  it  couldn't  be  let  run  on  forever. 
One  has  to  decide  these  things  some  time 
one  way  or  the  other,  you  know.  And  I 
don't  love  Greg,  while  I  do  love  Arthur." 

"Greg  has  never  taken  kindly  to  los- 
ing anything  he  had  set  his  heart  on,"  re- 
marked Stanislaw  Poole.  "I  shall  have  to 
talk  to  Greg  about  this." 

He  returned  to  his  chair  and  sat  down 
with  a  suggestion  of  heaviness.  There 
was  a  long  pause.  The  girl  waited  to  see 
if  he  had  anything  further  to  say,  then 
turned  and  left  the  room.  Poole  sat  in 
liis  chair  for  an  hour,  immovable,  staring 
into  space,  his  heavy  brows  drawn  down 
with  a  suggestion  at  once  of  pain  and 
grimness. 

Dinner  that  night  at  Braxton  Hall  was 
a  rather  trying  affair.  A  dour  taciturnity 
had  settled  down  on  Stanislaw  Poole.  His 
nephew,  Arthur  Poole,  handsome  and 
light-hearted,  was  in  the  seventh  heaven 
of  delight  over  his  good  fortune  and  liter- 
ally bubbling  over  with  exuberance. 
Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quiet,  re- 
served, even  a  little  diffident,  avoiding  the 
glances  of  the  men,  particularly  of 
Gregory    Poole,    who    sat    opposite    her. 
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Be  Ifild  bis  gnarled  hands  on  her  slim  shoulders 
**I  had  other  ideas  for  you,  girl." 


Brother  and  rival  of  the  lucky  Arthur, 
Gregory  was  as  morose  as  Arthur  was 
gay,  as  reserved  as  the  other  was  volatile. 
He  made  no  effort  at  concealing  the  black 
chagrin  that  had  settled  down  upon  him 
on  learning  of  his  defeat.  His  sombre 
gaze  seldom  traveled  from  the  flushed  and 
pretty  face  of  the  girl.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party  were  Mrs.  Sparling,  a 
cousin  several  times  removed,  who  kept 
house  for  Stanislaw  Poole  and  the  Rev. 
Gerald  Hamilton,  a  college  classmate  of 
the  master  of  Braxton  Hall,  who  was 
visiting  in  the  neighborhood. 

Conversation  did  not  lag,  for  Mrs. 
Sparling  was  quite  capable  of  carrying 
the  whole  burden  herself  and  the  Rev. 
Gerald  Hamilton  upheld  a  reputation  for 
volubility  which  had  clung  to  him  from 
his  college  days.  There  was  an  under- 
current of  uneasiness  pervading  the  com- 
pany, however,  which  protruded  itself 
even  through  the  copious  reminiscences 
of  Mrs.  Sparling  and  the  tedious  disserta- 
tions of  the  worthy  divine.  A  sense  of  re- 
lief was  felt,  therefore,  when  the  ladies 
left  the  room  and  the  men  turned  their 
attention  to  wine  and  the  more  intimate 
brand  of  masculine  conversation. 


Poole  studied  his 
two  nephews  closely 
during  the  next  hahf 
hour.  They  had  been 
under  his  care  for 
ten  years,  following  the  sudden 
death  of  their  father,  his  only 
brother.  Thus  they  had  been  closely 
associated  with  Mary  Allardyce, 
and  had  been  most  bitter  rivals  from 
the  first  day  that  they  had  met  their 
uncle's  blue-eyed,  winsome  ward. 
Arthur,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  a 
tall,  fair  fellow  with  engaging  man- 
ners and  an  open  disposition  that 
won  him  friends  everywhere;  and, 
it  must  be  added,  a  tendency  to 
avoid  responsibility  which  had  sev- 
eral times  brought  him  into  sharp 
conflict  with  his  uncle.  Gregory,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  dark,  passion- 
ate and  quarrelsome;  ambitious,  a 
hard  worker  and  almost  without  a 
friend.  The  two  brothers,  in  fact, 
were  absolute  opposites  in  every 
respect. 

Gregory  was  drinking  heavily. 
His  face  took  on  a  dull  flush  and  his 
speech  became  thick  and  labored. 
He  spoke  little,  interrupting  the 
conversation  at  intervals  with 
abrupt  denials  and  passionate  asser- 
tions; the  quarrelsome  instinct  in 
him  always  came  uppermost  under 
the  influence  of  strong  drink. 
Arthur  was  subjected  to  most  of 
these  ill-tempered  manifestations, 
but  he  took  them  with  good-natured 
tolerance.  Stanislaw  Poole  watched 
proceedings  closely  for  a  time  with- 
out any  attempt  at  restraint. 

"You're  drinking  too  heavily, 
Greg,"  he  said,  finally,  when  the 
quarrelsome  tendency  of  his 
younger  nephew  threatened  to  break 
all  bounds. 

"Let  me  judge  my  own  capacity, 
uncle,"  said  Greg,  sullenly.  "In  any  case, 
what's — what's  it  matter — now." 

"Better  turn  in,  Greg,"  advised  Arthur. 
"You'll  feel  better  after  a  good  night's 
sleep." 

Gregory  turned  on  his  brother  sharply. 
He  wanted  no  advice,  he  blustered.  He 
could  look  after  himself.  Did  Arthur 
think  he  could  steal  his  liberty,  as  well  as 
everything  else?  The  inebriated  youth 
stormed  and  spluttered  for  several  min- 
utes, goaded  to  increased  fury  by  the  ban- 
tering laughter  of  the  elder. 

The  quarrel  came  to  a  sudden  climax. 
A  careless  jibe  from  Arthur  fanned  the 
flames  of  Gregory's  resentment  to  a  blaze. 
In  an  instant  he  was  half  sprawled  across 
the  table,  shaking  a  revolver  in  his  broth- 
er's face.  Arthur  gripped  his  wrist  and 
they  grappled  for  a  moment,  upsetting  a 
wine  bottle  and  dashing  several  dishes  off 
the  table  to  the  floor.  It  did  not  take  long 
for  the  sober  man  to  prevail,  however. 
Arthur  had  captured  the  revolver  before 
either  their  uncle  or  the  Rev.  Hamilton 
could  interfere. 

Gregory  settled  back  iti  his  chair  some- 
what sobered  by  the  struggle.  His  mood 
changed.  The  boisterous  quarrelsomeness 
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changed  to  sullen  implacability.  The 
fumes  of  the  alcohol  he  had  consumed 
cleared  from  his  brain  and  his  speech  re- 
gained its  clearness. 

"Listen  to  this,  Arthur,"  he  said,  quiet- 
ly enough.  "You  had  better  believe  what 
I'm  telling  you.  It's  not  the  raving  of  a 
drunken  man.  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  or 
any  other  man  take  Mary  away  from  me! 
If  you  get  her — it  will  be  over  my  dead 
body!  For  your  own  good  you  had  better 
believe  this.  I  place  no  value  on  life — 
life  without  Mary!" 

The  Rev.  Gerald  Hamilton  got  to  his 
feet  at  this  point  and  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  leaving.  Stanislaw  Poole  stood 
up  to  see  his  guest  to  the  door,  visibly  re- 
lieved. Gregory  also  left  the  table,  carry- 
ing himself  quite  erect  and  without  dif- 
ficulty. 

"I  think  I'll  take  a  cLroll  myself  before 
turning  in,"  he  said. 

"Come  along  the  road  with  me,"  sug- 
gested the  minister,   a  trifle  doubtfully. 

"Very  well,"  assented  Greg,  carelessly. 
"Aren't  you  afraid  to  be  alone  on  a  coun- 
try road  at  night  with  a  violent  fellow 
like  me?" 

The  minister  laughed.  "My  dear  boy," 
he  said,  "what  a  man  says  and  does  in 
his  cups  need  not  be  taken  seriously.  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  read  you  a  lecture 
on  alcoholic  indulgence,  however.  I  am 
warning  you  of  what  you  may  expect." 

"I  am  not  drunk,"  said  Greg.  "I  was 
never  more  serious  in  my  life." 

They  started  off  together.  Stanislaw 
Poole  watched  them  until  they  had  turned 
through  the  stone  gates  of  Braxton  Hall 
on  the  road.  Then  he  walked  slowly  back 
to  the  dining-room.   He  found  it  deserted. 

Shortly  after  Poole  himself  donned  a 
heavy  felt  hat  and  went  out  into  the  night 
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for  a  solitary  stroll.  It  was  after  eleven 
o'clock  when  he  returned.  For  several 
minutes  he  was  heard  pacing  his  room 
restlessly.  Then  silence  settled  down  over 
the  house.  It  was  a  bright  night  in  the 
middle  of  September.  When  Gregory  re- 
turned about  midnight,  his  footsteps  as 
he  plodded  up  the  winding  graveled  drive 
could  have  been  clearly  heard  by  anyone 
awake  within  the  house.  He  paused  on 
the  drive  in  front  of  the  building  a  mo- 
ment, head  uplifted  and  bathed  in  the 
bright  moonlight.  Then  a  loud  explosion 
broke  the  silence  of  the  night,  rousing  the 
sleeping  occupants  of  the  house  to  startled 
consciousness. 

'T'HERE  were  three  rooms  along  the 
-*■  front  of  the  house  on  the  first  floor  as 
shown  in  the  plan.  Stanislaw  Poole  who 
was  a  light  sleeper,  slipped  on  a  bath  robe 
and  walked  into  his  nephew  Arthur's 
room  through  the  connecting  door.  He 
found  Arthur  standing  beside  his  bed  in 
the  dark,  as  though  he  had  just  risen. 

"Did  you  hear  it?"  asked  the  elder  man 
in  a  low  tone.  "Wonder  what  it  was?" 

They  walked  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  Across  the  graveled  drive,  which 
showed  clear  as  day  in  the  moonlight, 
was  stretched  the  form  of  a  man,  motion- 
less. 

"It's  Greg!"  gasped  Arthur,  clutching 
the  window  sill  for  support. 

"Yes,"  said  Stanislaw  Poole,  after  a 
moment  of  tense  silence.  "It's  Greg.  Sure- 
ly he  has  not  been  rash  enough — " 
There  was  another  pause. 
"Of  course  not,"  repudiated  Arthur, 
then.  "There  must  have  been  burglars. 
We  must  get  down  there — " 

He  turned  at  once  and  walked  to  the 
hall.  At  the  same  instant  the  door  farther 
down  the  hall  opened  and  Mary  Allardyce 
slipped  out.  She  came  to- 
wards them  hurriedly,  like  a 
frightened  ghost  in  the  in- 
tense gloom. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked. 
"Better  go  back  to  your 
room,  Mary,"  counselled  her- 
guardian,  in  a  voice  that  vain- 
ly strove  to  be  calm.  "We  are 
afraid  that  someone  has  been 
hurt.  Arthur  and  I  are  going 
out  to  investigate. 

"Who  is  hurt?"  she  asked. 


Theie  was  both  (1igiiit.T  and  finality  In  the  tones  of   Stanislaw    I'ooie— uo    fear,    no    interest    even 
matter   .    .    .   The   two  detectives   regarded    him  froim  across  the  library  table  with  very 

evident    belligerency. 


"It's      Greg,"     answered  Arthur. 
"You  had  better  go  back  to  your  room," 
advised  Stanislaw  Poole.   "You  will  catch 
cold  out  here. 

"I'm  quite  all  right,"  said  the  girl.  "I 
have  a  kimona  on.  And  I — I  don't  want  to 
be  alone." 

"Ju.st  for  a  few  minutes,  Mary,"  said 
Arthur. 

The  two  men,  one  on  each  side,  escorted 
her  back  to  her  room.  As  they  reached 
her  door,  the  elder  switched  on  the  lights 
and  the  girl  hastily  disappeared.  De- 
scending then  to  the  ground  floor,  the  men 
made  their  way  to  the  front  of  the  house. 
Stanislaw  Poole  examined  the  recum- 
bent form  of  his  nephew.  It  required  but 
a  moment  to  satisfy  him  that  Gregory  was 
beyond  all  help. 

"He's  dead,"  he  said  in  a  low  whisper, 
pointing  to  a  wound  in  the  forehead  from 
which  a  flow  of  blood  had  stained  the 
road.   "Shot  in  the  temple!" 

"God!"  groaned  Arthur.  "Are  you 
sure,  uncle?  How  can  it  have  happened! 
Why  would  a  burglar  shoot  him  in  cold 
blood  this  way?" 

"It's  strange,"  assented  Poole  grimly. 
"Come  now.  We  must  examine  the 
grounds." 

They  hurriedly  traversed  the  rather 
expansive  grounds  surrounding  Braxton 
Hall.  No  traces  of  a  hostile  intruder  were 
found.  The  road  was  empty  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see. 

"All  we  can  do  is  to  'phone  for  the  cor- 
oner and  the  police,"  said  Poole,  as  they 
silently  retraced  their  steps  to  the  house. 
They  walked  ?lowly  and  heavily  back 
into  the  house.  Mary  and  Mrs.  Sparling 
had  descended  to  the  library,  where  a 
grate  fire  had  been  built.  Here  Poole 
found  them  huddled  together  in  fright- 
ened silence  and  in  answer  to  the  mute  en- 
quiry in  their  eyes,  he  answered  with  a 
solemn  shake  of  the  head : 

"Greg,  poor  boy — is  dead!"  Then  he 
added  to  Mrs.  Sparling:  "Arthur  has  gone 
back  to  question  the  servants.  He's  pretty 
well  wrought  up  and  may — say  something 
he  shouldn't.  Would  you  go  back  and  keep 
an  eye  on  things?" 

When   Mrs.   Sparling  had  gone,   Poole 
paced   the   library   with    quick,   nervous 
strides,  his  arms  clasped  behind  his  back. 
At  intervals  he  shot  a  quick  glance  from 
under     the    grizzly     pent- 
house of  his  brows  at  the 
white-faced  girl.   Suddenly 
he  halted  in  front  of  her. 
"Mary,    girl,"    he    said, 
"there  are  dark  days  ahead 
of  us.   The  police  will  ran- 
sack everything  and  won't 
spare  us  in  their  efforts  to 
turn  up — something  sensa- 
tional.   You  must  prepare 
yourself  for   a   trying  or- 
deal.  In  the  first  place,  we 
will  all  probably  have  to 
submit      to      a      personal 
search." 

"I  suppose  so,"  replied 
the  girl,  in  the  dull  weary 
tone  that  bespeaks  a  mind 
saturated  with  uncertain- 
ty, fear  and  horror. 

Surprised  at  her  lack  of 
"le  interest,   he   regarded   her 

fixedly  a  moment. 
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"I'm  afraid  you  will  catch  cold  Mary," 
he  said,  solicitously.  "See,  let  me  wrap 
that  ^wn  about  you  more  closely.  You 
must  have  all  your  strength,  you  know — " 

"I  am  all  right.  Guardian,"  she  replied. 
"The  room  seems  very  warm  to  me." 

"You're  right!  It  is  warm^stifling.  I 
guess  I'm  upset  up  over  this  dreadful 
thing  that  has  come  to  us.  I  hardly  know 
what  I'm  saying."  Poole  resumed  his 
nervous  pacing  of  the  room,  not  stopping 
until  the  girl  returned  to  her  room  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Sparling.  The  two 
men,  uncle  and  nephew,  then  took  up  their 
station  in  the  library  in  grim  silence;  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  representatives 
of  the  law. 

It  was  two  o'clock  when  a  couple  of  de- 
tectives arrived  at  Braxton  Hall.  They 
made  a  rapid  investigation,  examining  the 
body  and  questioning  the  members  of  the 
household. 

"Can't  do  anything  much  until  day- 
light," said  one  officer,  as  they  stood  over 
the  body.  "The  coroner  won't  get  here  for 
several  hours  yet.  We  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  go  on." 

"The  young  fellow  must  have  stumbled 
on  burglars  and  they  fired  at  him  in  mak- 
ing their  getaway,"  said  the  other.  "Prob- 
ably shot  from  behind  that  clump  of 
bushes  there." 

"The  shot  more  likely  was  fired  from 
one  of  these  second-storey  windows,"  said 
the  first  officer.  "I'm  not  at  all  convinced 
on  this  burglar  theory  the  uncle  and 
brother  are  putting  forward." 

"My  own  opinion,"  he  repeated  "is  that 
the  shot  came  from  one  of  those  bedroom 
windows!" 

Daylight  and  the  coroner  arrived  in  due 
course;  and  shortly  afterwards  more  de- 
tectives and  droves  of  newspaper  men,  and 
finally,  curious  people  who  had  no  business 
there  at  all  and  had  to  be  forcibly  ejected. 
The  grounds  were  gone  over  thoroughly 
for  footprints,  the  house  was  searched 
top  to  bottom,  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold were  questioned  and  cross-ques- 
tioned. The  detectives  ransacked  and 
delved  and  sent  telegrams  and  convened 
and  did  everything  that  detectives,  both  in 
fiction  and  in  real  life,  are  supposed  to  do. 

Beyond  the  finding  of  the  body  not  a 
single  fact  was  turned  up  which  seemed 
to  have  any  bearing  on  the  tragedy  at 
all.  The  detectives  were  literally  at  their 
wit's  end.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day  it 
looked  as  though  the  murder  would  go 
down  in  police  annals  as,  "The  case  with- 
out a  clue." 

The  utter  absence  of  evidence  inclined 
the  detective  force  to  regard  the  burglar 
theory  with  more  favor.  Try  as  they 
would  they  had  not  been  able  to  fasten  a 
single  incriminating  fact  or  circumstance 
on  any  member  of  the  household. 

It  was  decided  to  keep  a  night  watch  on 
the  house  and  one  of  the  junior  detectives, 
O'Brien  by  name,  was  delegated.  O'Brien 
took  up  his  station  in  the  library  which 
occupied  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
house  and  was  particularly  well  suited  for 
his  purpose  as  it  had  French  windows 
opening  on  to  the  lawn  on  both  the  north 
and  west  sides  and,  therefore,  gave  him 
ready  means  of  egress.  He  patroled  the 
grounds  at  regular  intervals,  returning 
after  each  round  to  the  library.  It  was 
shortly  after  one  o'clock  that,  passing 
along  the  west  side  of  the  house,  O'Brien 


imagined  he  heard  a  sound  as  of  someone 
in  the  library.  He  quietly  pursued  his 
way  until  he  had  turned  the  north  corner 
where  he  halted.  The  light  from  the 
north  French  window  cut  the  darkness 
ahead  of  him.    As  he  stood  stock  still  a 
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shadow  suddenly  appeared  on  the  plane  of 
light  and  as  suddenly  disappeared  again. 
The  sharp  ears  of  the  detective  heard  a 
faint  click  from  the  west  side  of  the  house. 
Whoever  had  thus  stealthily  invaded  the 
library  apparently  intended  to  make  a 
surreptitious  exit. 

A  few  minutes  afterward  O'Brien  was 
furtively  treading  in  the  wake  of  a  tall 
figure  that  plunged  through  the  shrubbery 
with  a  certainty  that  betokened  a  know- 
ledge of  the  ground.  The  man  ahead  made 
his  way  to  the  fence  that  skirted  the  west 
side  of  the  property,  found  a  small  gate 
and,  opening  it  after  fumbling  noiselessly 
for  the  catch,  stepped  through  into  the 
field  beyond  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
large  pond.  The  pond  had  been  carefully 
dragged  by  the  detective  force  the  day 
before.  Here  he  paused,  drew  some  object 
from  an  inside  pocket  and  swung  his  arm 
back  for  a  vigorous  throw  which  would 
have  landed  the  object,  whatever  it  was, 
in  the  centre  of  the  pond.  The  detective 
suspecting  the  object  of  this  midnight 
prowler,  had  followed  as  closely  on  his 
heels  as  caution  permitted.  Now  he  hurled 
himself  forward  and  seized  the  man's 
arm  with  such  violence  that  they  both 
tumbled  forward  perilously  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  water.  From  the  struggle 
which  ensued,  O'Brien  rose  triumphant 
with  his  assailant's  wrists  doubled  one 
across  the  other.  In  a  trice,  the  gyves 
clicked  and  the  man  was  yanked  to  his 
feet  securely  handcuffed. 

O'Brien  led  his  prisoner  back  to  the 
library  and  in  the  light  Stanislaw  Poole 
stood  revealed.  O'Brien  held  in  his  hand 
the  object  which  Poole  had  intended  to 
consign  to  the  friendly  depths  of  the  pond 
— a  revolver.  He  examined  it  carefully 
and  found  that  one  chamber  had  been  dis- 
charged. 

"Well,  I  guess  the  mystery  is  solved," 
said  the  detective.  Thertf  was  an  exultant 
note  in  his  voice;  for  he,  Terence 
O'Brien,  tyro  at  criminal  tracking,  had 
found  the  culprit.  "There  is  only  one  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  this,"  he  added. 

"My  young  friend,"  said  Poole,  with  a 
smile  that  might  almost  be  described  as 
benignant,  "vou  are  at  liberty  to  draw  any 
conclusions  from  this  occurrence  that  you 
see  fit." 

"Guess  it's  a  clear  enough  case,"  said 
O'Brien  truculently.  "You'll  drop  that 
tone  when  Marsden  gets  at  you." 

Inspector  Marsden,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  investigation  and  had  remained  on 


the  premises  for  the  night,  came  down  on 
O'Brien's  summons,  rubbing  his  eyes  but 
decidedly  wide  awake.  He  heard  his  assist- 
ant's story  without  manifesting  any  sur- 
prise. 

"Well,  Mr.  Poole,"  he  said,  turning  to 
the  manacled  proprietor  of  Braxton  Hall, 
"What  have  you  got  to  say  to  all  this?" 

"Nothing,"  replied  Mr.  Poole. 

"Come,  come,"  said  Marsden.  "You 
must  account  for  the  possession  of  this 
revolver  and  for  the  shell  that's  been 
fired." 

"I  have  nothing  to  say." 

There  was  both  dignity  and  finality  in 
the  tones  of  Stanislaw  Poole — no  fear,  no 
interest  even  in  the  matter.  He  crossed 
the  room  to  his  favorite  chair  and  dropped 
into  it.  His  face  was  a  trifle  pale,  but  this 
undoubtedly  was  due  to  the  struggle  with 
the  burly  O'Brien.  The  two  detectives  re- 
garded him  from  across  the  library  table 
with  very  evident  belligerency. 

It  was  in  this  position  Mary  Allardyce 
found  them.  She  came  silently  into  the 
room  and  stood  on  the  threshold  for  a  mo- 
ment while  her  eyes  traveled  from  the 
figure  of  her  guardian  to  the  two  detec- 
tives. Her  face  was  very  pale  and  deep 
shadows  under  her  eyes  told  of  much 
mental  suflFering.  "What  has  happened?" 
she  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"Mary,  you  must  return  to  your  room," 
said  Poole  turning  quickly  in  a  futile 
effort  to  conceal  the  handcuffs.  "I  have 
some  matters  to  talk  over  with  these  two 
gentlemen." 

"I  must  know  what  has  happened,"  said 
the  girl.  "Whaf^why— " 

"Mr.  Poole  has  been  caught  in  the  act 
of  chucking  this  into  the  pool,"  said  Mars- 
den, holding  up  the  revolver  before  the 
girl's  startled  gaze;  and  studying  her 
closely  the  while.  "A  revolver — and  with 
one  empty  chamber!  He  has  refused  to 
account  for  it." 

"Then  I  shall!"  cried  the  girl,  coming  a 
pace  or  two  into  the  room. 

"Mary!  Be  careful!"  exclaimed  Poole, 
dropping  his  reserve  like  a  mask  and  re- 
vealing a  mingling  of  fear  and  entreaty. 
"You  must  not  say  a  word!" 

"I  can  tell  you  where  Mr.  Poole  got  the 
revolver,"  went  on  the  girl  in  even  tones. 
"I  gave  it  to  him." 

THERE  was  a  silence  of  fully  a  min- 
ute's duration.  The  two  officers  were 
visibly  thrown  off  their  attitude  of  smug 
certainty  by  the  girl's  statement. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  Mars- 
den, finally. 

"I  gave  him  the  revolver,"  she  replied, 
in  the  same  quiet  tone.  "It  was  last  night, 
shortly  after  you  had  arrived.  Mr.  Poole 
kept  it —  and  he  said  he  would  find  some 
means  to  get  it  out  of  the  way." 

"Now,"  said  Poole,  with  resignation, 
"you  must  tell  them  all  you  know." 

This  the  girl  proceeded  to  do,  telling  a 
complete  story  of  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  as  far  as  her  own  move- 
ments were  concerned.  After  hearing 
from  the  two  men  of  the  accident — as  it 
was  at  first  believed  to  be — she  had  re- 
turned to  her  room  and  had  changed  into 
a  warmer  dressing  gown.  Then  she  had 
gone  down  to  the  library  with  Mrs.  Spar- 
ling and  had  stayed  there  while  her 
guardian  and  Arthur  Poole  searched  the 
Continued  on  Page  70. 
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SYNOPSIS — Sir  Horace  Lazenby  has  been  acquitted  in  court  on  a  charge  of  trust  mxking.  He  decides  to  take  a  holiday, 
to  get  away  incognito  for  a  long-needed  rest.  This  holiday  he  uses  for  the  writing  of  an  autobiography,  telling  his 
life  story  from  the  beginning,  with  the  idea  of  justifying  his  operations  in  the  realms  of  high  finance.  The  story  he 
tells  starts  with  his  hom.e  life  in  Garafraxa.  He  and  his  brothers  run  away  from  home  and  cross  Lake  Erie  by 
stealing  a  passage  in  a  grain  boat,  which  results  in  the  death  of  the  two  brothers.  Young  Lazenby  makes  his  way  to 
New  York,  where  he  secures  a  position  in  the  baggage  department  of  a  railroad  controled  by  the  famous  John  J.  Van- 
dervoort.  He  is  promoted  to  the  position  of  private  bodyguard  to  the  millionaire  railroader  and  ultimately  becom,es 
his  secretary.  One  night  Lazenby  attends  a  party  and  leaves  it  somewhat  stimulated  by  wine.  He  wanders  along  the 
waterfront  and  is  seized  and  taken  aboard  an  outbound  vessel.  The  ship  travels  around  the  Horn  to  the  British 
Columbia  Pacific  Coast,  and  on  the  way  Lazenby  has  a  fight,  in  which  he  knocks  down  the  first  mate  who  has 
abused  him  from  the  start.  The  fall  kills  the  mate.  Lazenby  is  acquitted  of  blame,  but,  to  protect  him  from  the 
friends  of  the  mate,  he  is  put  ashore  by  the  captain  at  Seattle.  Here  he  becomes  foreman  in  the  employ  of  Johanna 
Stard,  a  firm-minded  woman  successfully  operating  a  ship  chandlery  business;  and  meets  her  daughter,  Pamela  Stard, 
"the  floiver  of  fifty  ports." 


PART  IV. 

Smith's  Hotel,  London,  April  2nd. 

IMAGINE,  if  you  please,  spending  three 
years  as  the  foreman  of  a  Ship 
Chandlery,  taking  orders  from  a  tall 
woman  with  black  hair,  sharp  black  eyes 
and  a  hook  nose— and  yet  afraid  to  move 
hand  or  foot,  to  get  away  from  the  domin- 
ation of  that  militant  widow!  First  it 
was  fear  of  being  arrested  for  the  murder 
of  Hoover,  the  mate  of  the  Golden  Queen, 
that  tied  me  to  the  widow — then  it  was 
something  else !  What  made  it  seem  more 
humiliating,  it  was  another  woman, 
Pamela  Stard,  daughter  of  the  widow. 
Johanna  might  have  been  a  Joan  of  Arc, 
but  one  who  would  have  defeated  all  in- 
trigues against  her  leadership.  Pamela 
was  a  seemingly  cold  Catherine;  in  her- 
self a  very  flame  to  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
making  him  eager  to  challenge  mountains, 
on  her  behalf,  yet  with  her  cool  eyes  and 
easy,  erectness,  dashing  cold  water  on  his 
courage,  puncturing  male  vanity  with  a 
bar  or  two  of  musical  laughter,  breaking 
down  the  very  foundations  of  confidence. 
For  three  years  I  was  bound  to  two 
women  and  quarrelled  with  both  of  them 
bitterly.  The  death  of  Mistress  Stard 
left  me  with  the  one  other  beautiful  tor- 
menter;  not  one  of  these  soft  tormenters 
who  take  their  modest  fee  of  coaxing  be- 
fore consenting  to  be  won ;  but  that  rarer 
sort  which  does  not  admit  that  to  be  won 
is  the  great  desideratum  of  a  woman's 
life;  the  kind  that  is  not  caught  by  mere 
pleasant  words  and  more  or  less  clumsy 
courtship,  wooed  with  bonbons  and 
courted  at  summer  resorts  or  in  the  old 
parlors  of  hopeful  parents.  But  the  kind 
that  is  born  free  and  stays  free  till  a 
spirit  just  a  little  bolder  than  her  own, 
snatches  independence  from  her  and  in 
defeating  her,  gives  her  the  triumphant 
knowledge  of  having  been  hard  won  and 
surely  held. 

A  brown  figure,  slim  and  loosely  clad, 
staring  moodily  into  the  flickering  waters 
of  the  bay  from  the  end  of  our  wharf;  a 
lithe  form  dancing  down  the  length  of  the 
warehouse  with  her  great  Airedale  on  the 
leash,  pulling  as  though  he  would  tear 
the  small  wrist  from  the  slender  arm;  a 
grave  figure  with  up-tilted  chin,  refusing 
an  escort  home  in  the  rain — that  was  the 


second  and  more  serious  cause  of  my  so- 
journ in  the  young  coast  city.  Did  I 
threaten  to  quit  my  post.  Mistress  Stard 
openly  declared  I  should  never  cross  her 
door  again.  Did  I  propose  an  excursion 
in  the  captain's  boat  on  the  harbor  of  a 
Sunday  noon,  the  daughter  would  accept 
with  mischievous  delight  and  then,  sitting 
in  the  bow  while  I  held  tiller  and  sheet 
rope,  acted  the  high  lady  till  I,  chagrined, 
acted  quite  as  unbending,  and  we  ended 
with  cool  dignity  between  us. 

Then  Johanna  Stard  fell  ill,  and,  dying, 
she  sent  for  me: 

"He  gives  me  ten  days,"  she  said  terse- 
ly, and  with  a  motion  of  the  head  toward 
the  door  which  had  just  let  the  physician 
out.  "That's  not  a  great  deal  of  time  is 
it?" 

"Not  much,"  I  admitted.  Johanna 
Stard  preferred  no  polite  trifling. 

"Funny,"  she  went  on,  as  though 
chuckling  to  herself,  "but  that  ten  days 
looks  like  a  long  time  to  me — like  ten 
years.  I  can  feel  each  minute  getting  by 
me — like  men  in  a  street  procession,  or 
like  so  much  money  that  you've  got  left 
in  a  bag  maybe — and  that  y're  spending 
piece  by  piece.  Hmph!"  This  with  a 
sudden  turn  of  her  quick  eyes,  "And  I'm 
spending  several  good  minutes  on  you. 
I've  just  one  thing  to  say  to  you." 

"Yes." 

"I  want  you  and  Pamela  Stard  to  be 
married  before  the  ten  days  are  up." 

I  waited. 

"Hear  me?" 

"Marriage?"  I  echoed. 

"I  said :  I  want  you  and  Pamela  to  be 
married  before  the  ten  days  are  up." 

"M'am!"     I  exclaimed,  "M'am  I " 

"Take  y're  time,"  she  sneered.  "Take 
y're  time.  Ketch  y're  your  breath  and 
then  talk.  Now  then — what's  the  matter. 
Don't  ye  want  to?" 

"Mrs.  Stard " 

But  again  she  interrupted  me. 

"If  you  say  y'e  don't  want  to  I'll  know 
y'  for  a  liar,"  she  said.  "So  I'll  save  ye 
the  trouble  of  denying  it." 

"What  of  Miss  Pamela?"  I  objected. 

"I'm  responsible  for  Miss  Pamela." 

"She  won't  consent  to  any  such  pro- 
posal?" 

"She  will."  This  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness. 


"Yes  M'am."  I  admitted.  "But  am  I 
just  to  be  ordered  this  way  and  ordered 
that  way?  I  think  m'am,  if  you  please, 
I'll  consider  the  matter — and  reserve  the 
liberty  to  choose  for  myself  as  to  what 
my  course  in  this  matter  shall  be." 

Her  snapping  black  eyes  were  fast  on 
my  face  as  I  spoke. 

"Trifling  with  truth,"  she  muttered. 
"Trifling  with  truth  seems  a  bad  business 
when  ye've  only  as  many  days  as  I  have. 
Listen  man:  You'd  marry  her  if  y'could. 
And  ye'  can.  I'm  tryin'  to  help  ye  to  it — 
that's  all.  All  she  wants,  Laz'by,  is  mas- 
tering! Master  her!  She  thinks  you're 
afeerd  of  her.  Good  girl  for  that,  too! 
She's  like  I  was.  The  01'  Man  was  a 
first  mate  when  I  met  him,  sheepish  as 
a  cat,  in  front  of  a  pretty  girl.  Twiddled 
his  hat  in  his  hand  and  made  pawky 
speeches  that  some  of  the  other  men  had 
taught  him  were  the  things  women  liked 
to  hear.  Somebody  gave  him  a  book  of 
poetry  and  he  thinking  I  would  be  want- 
ing poetry  tried  reading  some  of  it  to  me 
on  my  father's  porch — back  in  New  Eng- 
land that  was.  I  listened  to  all  I  could 
of  it  and  then  I  says  to  him :  'John  I  got 
a  suspicion.'  'Yes,'  s's  he.  'You're  tr3rin' 
t'  woo  me.'  'Oh  Johanna,'  s's  he.  'John,' 
s's  I.  'If  you  mean  you  want  to  marry 
me  you  ain't  got  to  work  on  my 
feelings — you  got  to  show  some  signs  of 
being  worth  obeying.'  While  I  was  talk- 
ing he  stood  up  and  began  studying  my 
face.  Then  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
went  off.  He  came  back  at  the  end  of  a 
voyage,  and  t'  spite  him  I  took  up  with 
a  young  captain  in  the  fishing  trade.  One 
night,  John  came  up,  took  me  away  from 
the  young  captain  and  trotted  me  to  my 
father's  house — with  me  protesting  all 
the  time.  'She's  promised  to  marry  me,' 
he  says.  'And  I'm  going  to  ask  the 
preacher  t'  be  ready  in  the  morning.' 
'Good,'  says  my  father,  'rule  her.'  And 
he  did.    Now  you,  Laz'by,  be  minded." 

"Have  you  told  her?" 

"I've  told  her  she's  to  marry  you  to- 
morrow at  noon." 

"Very  well,  m'am"  I  said,  "I'll  make 
her  mind." 

"Good  man,"  croaked  the  sick  woman, 
"A  woman  is  like  fire — you  know  the 
rest? — Good  servant.  Bad  master.  Come 
at  noon." 
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The  Crimean 
— The    veteran 
coatless     and 
blood  on  his  fa 
as  a  Judge. 


At  noon  the  next  day,  Pamela  Stard 
and  I  were  married  at  the  bedside  of 
Johanna  Stard.  Nine  days  Pamela  re- 
mained beside  her  mother,  nursing  her, 
while  I  prepared  the  warehouse  for  the 
sale  which  the  owner  had  ordered.  On  the 
tenth  day,  in  the  morning,  Johanna  Stard 
walked  as  calmly  out  of  life — I  write 
figuratively — as  she  had  walked  through 
it.  What  religion  she  had  I  don't  know,  un- 
less it  was  the  religion  of  plain  courage. 
A  bank  messenger  brought  me  the  moneys 
from  the  sale  of  the  warehouse,  while  I 
stood  at  the  bedside.  I  was  busy  with 
papers  for  an  hour.  When  I  was  free 
again  Pamela  Lazenby,  that  had  been 
Pamela  Stard,  was  gone.  She  left  a  note 
on  the  window  ledge  where  I  found  it  after 
the  funeral.  "You  married  me,"  she  wrote, 
"because  a  woman  told  you  to.  You  are  a 
mere  sailor.  Send  me  half  the  money  that 
comes  to  you  and  me  from  the  estate,  care 
of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  in  Montreal. 
Keep  the  rest."  And  it  was  signed  "P. 
Stard"  in  a  fierce  little  handwriting. 

Searching  the  town  was  of  no  avail. 
To  make  too  much  inquiry  was  to  draw 
unnecessary  attention  to  the  situation. 
I  sent  all  of  the  money  to  the  address  she 
had  given  me,  except  what  was  due  me 
as  wages.  Then  I  followed  it  eastward,  to 
Montreal.  In  Montreal  I  found,  by  one 
means  and  another, 
that  the  bank  was 
under  instructions  to 
forward  anything 
placed  to  Miss  Pame- 
la Stard's  credit  to 
its  Toronto  branch. 
So  I  reached  Toronto. 

II. 


IN  detective  stories 
men  usually  have 
all  the  means  and  all 
the  time  in  the  world 
to  follow  clues  or 
rescue  heroines,  or 
shoot  the  people  who 
wear  the  Persian 
lamb  moustaches.  It 
is  one  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  real  life 
that  one  has  to  be 
governed  by  such 
commonplace  neces- 
sities as  three  meals 
a  day,  a  boarding 
house  and  a  place  to 
work.  I  had  made  a 
circuit  from  Gara- 
fraxa  to  New  York, 
round  the  Horn  to 
Seattle,  and  Seattle 
to  Toronto,  and  I  had 
now  very  little  money 
in  hand.  Muddy 
York  was  not  a 
thriving  metropolis. 
Horse  cars  were  still 
a  thought  unborn,  a 
vision  too  visionary. 
The  City  Hall  was 
the  same  unpretenti- 
ous building  to  which 
Mr.  J.  Ross  Robert- 
son has  had  occasion 
to  refer  in  his  collec- 
tions of  data  about 
old     Muddy    York. 


Yonge  street  was  about  as  big  as  the 
main  street  of  Cobourg  now  is.  Govern- 
ment House  had  not,  at  that  time  been 
converted  into  a  great  freight  terminal. 
The  C.P.R.  and  the  Grand  Trunk  stopped 
short  at  the  old  green  wooden  railway 
shed  which  now  serves  the  city  of  To- 
ronto as  a  fruit  market  at  the  foot  of 
Yonge  street.  The  shore  line  of  the  pres- 
ent bay  was  much  nearer  Front  street. 
I  had  crossed  the  continent  and  re- 
turned to  the  country  on  which  I  had  once 
turned  my  back,  purely  and  simply  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  have  a  conversation 
with  a  woman  who  was  supposed  to  be  my 
wife.  But  I  couldn't  afford  to  post  myself 
in  front  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  building 
on  Front  street  all  day  long,  so  I  became 
a  clerk  in  a  grocery  shop  on  King  street 
opposite  the  market.  My  hours  were 
seven  a.m.  to  7  p.m. — or  later.  I  slept 
under  the  counter  in  the  approved  Old 
Country  method,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens.  On  Sundays  and  holi- 
days I  made  discreet  enquiries  as  to  the 
personnel  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal's  To- 
ronto staff.  Finally  discovering  the  man- 
ager I  stated  my  case  to  him.  I  wanted 
the  address  of  Miss  Pamela  Stard  or  Mrs. 
Horace  Lazenby — either  one  would  do. 
He  sniffed.  Surveyed  me  and  dismissed 
my  application  as  preposterous.  I  left  his 


blocked  the  dooi 
was  hatless  and 
there  "n^as  dried 
ce.     He  was  sobnr 


house — which  was  then  on  lower  Simcoe 
street,  greatly  chagrined. 

The  city  of  Toronto  was  in  those  days 
something  of  a  metropolis — much  greater 
than  it  now  is.  It  was,  when  I  first  ar- 
rived, the  westerly  terminus  of  railways 
in  Canada.  It  was  not  sufficiently  con- 
nected with  New  York  or  other  great  cen- 
tres to  suffer  in  contrast  with  their  glory. 
It  had  all  the  advantage  of  being  a  rail- 
head distributing  point  for  all  Western 
Ontario,  and  it  was  not,  as  it  now  is,  a 
series  of  little  communities.  It  was  one 
great  big  town  in  which  most  people 
knew  most  other  people.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  who  was  and  who  was  not  in 
"society."  A  few  arrogant  and  peppery 
old  family  gentlemen  bossed  the  affairs  of 
the  place  and  put  a  timid  hand  into  politi- 
cal matters  now  and  again. 

John  Goss  was  the  name  of  the  grocer 
to  whom  I  was  clerk.  There  will  never  be 
a  grocery  in  Toronto  like  that  one  again, 
for  Canada  will  never  return  to  the  state 
in  which  it  then  was.  The  railways  then 
did  not  lace  Ontario  back  and  forth  with 
their  rights  of  way.  There  were  not  the 
numberless  freight  and  passenger  trains 
pulling  in  and  out  of  the  shabby  old  depot, 
and  those  parts  of  Ontario  which  now 
boast  many  a  thriving  town  and  prosper- 
ous village,  had  in  those  days  to  depend 
upon  Toronto  for 
their  supplies  of  cer- 
tain staple  goods. 
The  market  place  in 
Toronto  was  a  real 
market  place  then. 
Farmers  came  to  sell 
their  goods  and  to 
buy  supplies,  all  the 
way  from  the  south- 
ern shores  of  Geor- 
gian Bay.  I  can  re- 
member to  this  day 
being  called  upon  to 
make  up  an  order  for 
a  Scotchman  from 
Southampton.  How 
long  it  had  taken 
him  to  drive  to  the 
city  I  cannot  now  re- 
call. All  along  the 
road,  however,  were 
the  houses  of  friends 
or  relatives  with 
whom  he  put  up  his 
horses  over  night, 
and  where  they  gave 
him  the  spare  feather 
bed  to  sleep  on.  This 
particular  man  had  a 
great  wart  on  the 
back  of  one  of  his 
hands  and  I  remem- 
ber h  i  m,  because 
when  first  I  saw  him, 
he  was  telling  a 
group  of  farmers' 
children  who  were 
playing  on  King 
street  while  the 
farmers  transacted 
their  business  inside, 
that  the  deformity 
was  a  certain  famous 
hill  in  the  Crimea; 
with  the  fingers  of 
the  other  hand  he 
represented  the 
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forces  of  England  charging  up  this  gro- 
tesque hill — and  capturing  it.  He  was  a 
Crimean  veteran. 

Here  in  the  grocery  business  in  To- 
ronto was  a  strange  example  of  bad  com- 
petition. There  were  many  groceries  like 
John  Goss's  shop.  They  clustered  about 
the  market  place  where  now  there  are  seed 
shops  and  possibly  one  or  two  old  grocery 
stands  left,  like  the  proverbial  flies  about 
the  proverbial  honey  jar.  Every  farmer 
who  arrived  at  the  market  was  bound  to 
buy  a  considerable  quantity  of  merchan- 
dise, probably  a  year's  supply  or  half  a 
year's  at  least.  To  meet  his  requirements 
between  this  and  his  next  visit  to  market, 
there  would  be  nothing  but  the  pedlar  with 
his  necessarily  limited  stock,  and  a  small 
shop  situated  at  some  nearby  village,  but 
carrying  only  a  limited  range  of  goods. 
Dry  goods,  boots,  groceries,  hardware — 
and  whiskey,  were  the  staples  in  these 
grocery  shops.  Whiskey  was  the  worst. 
Whiskey  was  the  means  of  competition  be- 
tween one  grocer  and  another. 

Take    for    example    my    old    Crimean 
veteran.    It  was  a  long  time   before  he 
bought  goods  at  the  Goss  store  simply  be- 
cause he  could  get  no  grog  there.   It  was 
his  custom  to  drive  his  team  to  the  White 
Cock   Emporium   on   King  street,   where 
the  jaded  team  would  draw  up  with  a 
jerk,  while  the  master  inquired  of  one  of 
the     Emporium's     clerks,     how     prices 
seemed  to  be  at  the  market  and  what  was 
the  general  news  of  the  world.  There'd  be 
a  bit  about  George  Brown  maybe  and  some 
talk  of  the  last  Liberal  or  Tory  convention 
at  Toi-onto — clerks  had  to  be  as  well  in- 
formed of  one  side  as  another — and  then 
my  Crimean  would  outline  his  chief  needs 
at  the  Emporium,  bidding  the  clerk  have 
them  ready  before  market  was  over.  Once 
more  the   road-worn    team   would   strain 
at  the  traces  and  this  time  disappear  into 
the  crowd  of  rigs  'round  about  the  market. 
There,  all  day,  the  veteran  would  barter 
his  merchandise  and  his  stories  with  the 
other  farmers.    Men  from  one  end  of  the 
province  would  be  gossiping  with   men 
from  the  farther  side.    One  would  over- 
hear in  an  hour  talk  of  all  the  counties, 
save   the    counties    nearest    Ottawa    and 
Montreal.  But  toward  night  the  Crimean, 
and  several  others,  would  leave  the  wagon 
and  amble  over  to  the  stores  where,  be- 
hind the  high-heaped  sugar  barrels  or  on 
the  pretence  of  drawing  molasses  up  in 
the  loft  behind  the  store  proper,  whiskey 
and  rum  were  handed  out.    By  nightfall 
my  Crimean  would  be  telling  his  stories 
over  and  over  again,  as  fast  as  he  could 
gain  a  new  audience  and,  if  the  audience 
was  slow  in  changing,  he  told  the  same 
stories  over  again,  confusing  the  details 
as  the  hours   passed,  until  by  midnight, 
when  he  crawled  over  to  his  wagon,  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  take  the  horses  out 
of  the  harness  and  lead  them  where  they 
should   have   been    hours    before,   in    the 
stables   of   the   old   Black   Horse   tavern. 
The  whiskey  went  free  to  the  farmers. 
It  was  the  difference  between  one  store- 
keeper's  whiskey   and   another's,   or   the 
difference  in  the  amount  ladled  out  to  the, 
customer,  that  led  the  farmers  to  choose 
one   shop   or   the  other.    Only  the   sober 
farmers  came  to  the  shop  of  John  Goss 
Having  no  distillery  bills  to  pay,  he  could 
afford  to  sell  his  goods  just  a  mite  cheaper 
than  the  other  men.   Instead  of  bribing  a 


customer  with  fire-water,  he  was  as  likely 
as  not  to  throw  in  a  few  pretty  ribbons  to 
be  taken  home  for  the  customer's  wife  or 
his  growing  daughter.  Many  a  belle  of 
the  Ontario  Backwoods  has  been  decked 
out  in  the  innocent  little  bits  of  gaudiness 
that  were  given  her  father  at  Toronto 
market,  "just  for  good  measure." 

The  whiskey  trade  injured  not  only 
the  farmers,  but  it  hurt  our  trade  at  the 
Goss  store,  which,  to  be  candid,  was  a 
much  more  practical  consideration  with 
us.  It  was  not  through  any  great  scruple 
against  whiskey  that  I  argued  against 
giving  in  to  the  custom,  when  John  Goss, 
almost  in  despair,  thought  he  must  aban- 
don his  honest  principles,  or  lose  his  trade. 
Customers  were  dropping  away  one  by 
one,  for  the  whiskey  shops  were  the  ones 
where  the  loudest  stories  were  told  and 
the  greatest  degree  of  "sociability"  was 
reached.  Even  temperate  farmers  were 
drawn  to  these  other  shops — nothing  less 
than  blind  pigs — in  order  to  be  in  jolly 
company. 

One  late  autumn  night  the  Crimean 
from  Southampton  started  out  along  King 
street  past  the  Cathedral,  with  his  load 
of  merchandise  for  home.  In  the  box  he 
had  a  lai-ge  sack  of  oatmeal,  several  pairs 
of  boots,  a  bolt  of  grey  flannel,  and  a 
heavy  stone  jug  of  whiskey.  Other  things 
as  well  there  were,  of  course,  but  the 
whiskey  was  important.  Beside  the 
whiskey,  in  a  little  new  shiney  milking 
pail  that  he  was  taking  home  for  one  of 
his  little  girls  to  play  at  milking  with,  he 
had  the  balance  of  the  money  which  he  had 
made  on  his  transactions.  There  was  little 
faith  in  paper  money  in  those  times,  and 
the  farmers  preferred  a  heavy  bucket  full 
of  silver  coins  to  anything  else  its  equiva- 
lent in  value.  Opposite  St.  James,  where 
I  was  walking,  planning  my  old  plans  with 
regard  to  Pamela  Stard  that  was,  Pamela 
Lazenby  that  was  by  law  and  duty — I 
saw  the  Crimean  hoist  the  great  jug  to 
his  shoulder  as  though  it  had  weighed  no 
more  than  a  cup,  and  drink  from  it  with 
careless  gusto.  He  waved  me  an  unsteady 
good-night  and  cried,  "G'arn!"  to  the 
team. 

Next  day,  when  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  Crimean,  I  had  word  of  some- 
thing that  set  my  heart  running  faster 
than  its  wont.  Five  women  came  to  mar- 
ket from  the  Dundas  road,  and  they  were 
all  tall,  dark,  aquiline  women,  with  black 
hair  and  eyes.  They  came  to  the  Goss 
shop  because  it  was  the  safe  shop  for  wo- 
men buyers.  I  took  the  order  and  as  I 
held  the  pad  in  my  hand,  asked  to 
whom  the  goods  should  be  charged — 
though,  of  course,  our  customers  would 
pay  cash  before  the  day  was  out.  The 
eldest  woman  said:  "To  Pamela  Curzon, 
Tenth  Line.  Toronto  township." 
"M'am!"  I  stammered. 
"Well?"  she  retorted,  with  the  same 
challenge  in  her  voice  that  had  once 
marked  Johanna  Stard,  mother  of  my 
Pamela. 

"I  beg  pardon,  m'am,"  I  said,  deter- 
mined to  hold  my  tongue  for  the  moment 
at  least,  "Did  you  say  Shaker  flannel  or 
Canton  flannel?" 

"Shaker."  she  retorted. 

I  finished  the  order  as  slowly  as  I  could. 

When  I  had  finished  and  all  but  one  of  the 

women  in  the  party  had  gone  out  in  the 

direction    of  the   market,   I   ventured   to 


offer  that  one  of  the  party  a  handful  of 
newly  received  apricots.  Then,  as  she 
said,  "Thank  ye,"  and  was  about  to  leave 
the  shop,  nibbling  the  apricots  delicately, 
under  the  edge  of  her  raised  veil,  I  spoke 
the  name  that  was  in  my  mind. 

"How?"  I  began,  "How  is  Miss  Pamela 
from  the  States  keeping?" 

The  woman  turned  in  surprise. 

"Miss  who?"  she  said. 

"Miss  Pamela  Stard  from  Seattle,"  I 
repeated. 

She  looked  from  me  to  her  companions 
and  from  them  back  to  me  again.  She 
was  confused  and  uneasy.  "Why,"  she 
said  finally,  "I — "  She  suddenly  laughed, 
"There's  no  Miss  Pamela.  She's  married. 
She  married  a  Mr.  Lazenby — who  was  a 
good  for  nothing." 

"Oh,"  said  I. 

"But  she  don't  seem  very  happy,"  went 
on  the  garrulous  one.  "She's  sort  of 
peek-ed  and  goes  mooning  a  lot,  and  when 
anybody  asks  after  her  feelings  she's  that 
quick  with  her  tongue —  There  never  was 
anything  clever  about  that  family. 
Johanna  Stard's  father  used  to  say,  'A 
clever  tongue's  a  deceiving  tongue.' 
Pamela  is  like  her  mother  and  her  mother 
is  like  her  grandfather." 

"Then  Mis'  Curzon  of  the  Tenth  line — 
the  woman  that  gave  the  order  just  now, 
was  a  sister  of  Mis'  Johanna  Stard?" 

"Exactly.  Pamela's  aunt.  Pamela  was 
named  for  her." 

I  was  content  enough  to  let  the  conver- 
sation end  with  that,  for  I  was  already 
beginning  to  formulate  a  plan  of  action. 
But  the  young  woman  now  turned  inter- 
locutor. 

"How  did  you  know  Pamela  was  with 
us?"  she  said. 

"Why,"  I  returned.  "To— well,  to  be 
frank  with  you  I — I  had  heard  about  her 
from  a  friend  of  mine  in  Seattle." 

"A  right  smart  girl,"  quoth  the  woman, 
irrelevantly.  "I  reckon  no  wasters  would 
have  much  pleasure  in  her  company." 

"Like  her  husband,"  I  said. 

"Aye — like  her  husband." 

"But  we — we  thrifty  men — "  I  played 
the  hypocrite  for  the  moment,  "We  never 
can  get  the  fine  women  to  look  at  us.  It's 
always  the  vagabonds  that  gets  the  fine 
women  in  romance." 

"Hmph !"  retorted  the  other,  "Mebbe." 

And  she  was  gone. 

III. 

'T^  H  E  Crimean  blocked  the  door  as 
J-  Pamela  Stard's  relative  left  it,  to  find 
the  other  women  of  her  party  who  were  by 
this  time,  I  suppose,  selling  their  butter 
and  fowl  in  the  market.  The  veteran  was 
hatless  and  coatless  and  there  was  dried 
blood  on  his  face.  He  was  sober  as  a 
judge. 

"Where's  John  Goss?"  he  bellowed. 

"He's  away,"  I  said.  "He's  away  to 
Montreal  with   Mr.   Bloor,   buying." 

The  man  glared  at  me  for  a  moment  or 
two,  then  drew  the  back  of  his  hand  across 
his  forehead  as  though  to  wipe  away  some 
cloud  that  lay  between  him  and  reality. 

"I  be'n  robbed,"  he  said,  presently,  "I 
b'en  robbed  of  every  farthing  that  I  had 
in  the  tin  bucket — and  all  the  goods  I 
bought  while  I  was  here  to  market.  Now 
I  want  credit  for  more." 

Continued  on  Page  64. 
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The  Root  of  German  Animosity 

Why  the  Teutonic  Empire  has  Aivied  at  Britain's  Downfall. 


IN  the  course  of  an  article  on  "The 
War,  the  British  Empire  and  Ameri- 
ca," in  The  Forum,  George  Louis  Beer 
gives  an  extremely  clear  and  convincing 
review  of  the  reasons  behind  Germany's 
antagonism  toward  Britain.  He  says,  in 
part: 

"The  antagonism  of  Germany  to  Eng- 
land is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  but 
it  has  grown  so  steadily  in  volume  and 
intensity  since  the  accession  of  the  present 
Kaiser  that  it  rapidly  became  a  funda- 
mental political  fact.  Shortly  after  the 
Agadir  incident  of  1911,  when  a  general 
European  war  was  avoided  by  the  nar- 
rowest of  margins,  Georges  Bourdon  in- 
terviewed on  behalf  of  the  Paris  Figaro 
a  number  of  Germany's  most  influential 
statesmen,  publicists,  and  captains  of  in- 
dustry with  the  purpose  of  establishing 
Franco-German  relations  upon  a  more 
satisfactory  basis.  Practically  all  these 
men  gave  him  assurances  of  the  kindli- 
est feelings  towards  France,  but  almost 
as  invariably  they  designated  England  as 
the  foe.  What  the  grievance  was  for 
which  England  was  to  be  called  to  ac- 
count was  by  no  one  explicitly  formulated, 
and  has  always  been  somewhat  of  a  mys- 
tery. 

"The  bald  economic  facts  do  not  ex- 
plain this  German  hostility,  for  the  econo- 
mic pressure,  to  which  reference  is  so 
often  made,  is  a  myth.  It  is  generally 
asserted  that  Germany  is  over-populated ; 
but,  if  such  were  the  case,  it  would  mani- 
fest itself  in  two  ways,  by  unemployment, 
with  its  accompanying  economic  distress, 
and  by  emigration.  It  is,  however,  a  well- 
established  fact  beyond  the  possibility  of 
contradiction,  that  Germany  is  excep- 
tionally prosperous.  Its  foreign  trade 
has  been  expanding  rapidly,  its  industry 
and  agriculture  are  on  a  firm  basis,  and 
the  standard  of  life  of  its  working-class 
has  been  markedly  raised.  This  very 
prosperity  had  already  some  twenty 
years  back  virtually  put  a  stop  to  emi- 
gration and  has  recently  induced  a  move- 
ment in  the  opposite  direction,  which  far 
more  than  counterbalances  the  twenty-odd 
thousand  Germans  who  annually  leave  the 
Fatherland.     This  annual  immigration  is 


computed  to  be  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thousand.  In  addition  to  this  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  aliens  permanently 
domiciled  in  Germany,  there  have  to  be 
imported  temporarily  every  year,  mainly 
during  the  harvest  season,  nearly  a  mil- 
lion laborers  from  the  adjacent  countries. 
"Thus  the  existing  economic  status  is 
eminently  satisfactory.  But  the  German 
statesmen,  and  especially  the  economists, 
look  ahead  to  the  time,  which  they  claim 
is  not  far  distant,  when  the  rapidly  in- 
cerasing  population,  no  longer  able  to 
earn  an  adequate  living  within  Germany's 
limited  confines,  will  overflow  and  emi- 
gration will  once  more  set  in  to  ease  the 
inevitably  ensuing  economic  distress. 
Judging  by  past  experiences,  it  is  realized 
that  these  emigrants  will  lose  their  Ger- 
man nationality  and  become  merged  in 
the  civilization  of  the  countries  where 
they  settle.  In  the  eyes  of  German  na- 
tionalists, imbued  with  a  firm  belief  in 
the  preeminent  excellence  of  their  civiliz- 
ation, this  in  itself  would  be  a  grave  cal- 
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amity,  which  in  addition  would  be  fur- 
ther aggravated  by  the  fact  that  these 
emigrants  would  also  help  to  build  up 
the  resources  of  rival  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  aggregates. 

"This  widely  accepted  forecast  was 
based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  Germany's 
population  would  continue  to  increase  at 
a  constant  rate.  But  the  recent  marked 
decline  in  the  birth-rate,  in  combination 
with  a  less  rapidly  falling  death-rate,  has 
to  a  great  extent  shattered  the  founda- 
tions of  this  prediction.  Although  the 
assertion  that  Germany's  population 
would  soon  become  stationary  is  perhaps 
unwarranted,  this  new  factor  would  cer- 
tainly under  normal  circumstances  have 
considerably  postponed  the  day  when  emi- 
gration would  again  have  become  a  not- 
able circumstance.  But  German  opinion 
and  policy  have  not  as  yet  readjusted 
themselves  to  this  new  phenomenon. 
When  the  German  tried  to  picture  to 
himself  the  political  world  o^f  the  end  of 
this  century,  he  saw  three  Empires — the 
American,  the  British,  and  the  Russian 
— standing  forth  as  the  only  first-class 
Powers,  while  Germany,  even  though  ab- 
solutely more  prosperous  and  powerful 
than  ever,  was  occupying  a  relatively  in- 
significant place  in  the  world.  To  the 
ardent  patriot,  firmly  convinced  that  his 
country  had  a  great  civilizing  mission  to 
perform,  this  prospect  of  relative  retro- 
gression was  distressing,  and  hence  arose 
the  insistent  demand  for  colonies. 

"In  response  to  this  demand,  large  over- 
sea territories  were  brought  under  the 
German  flag.  Although,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  the  area  of  these  colonies  was 
approximately  six  times  that  of  Germany 
itself,  they  have  been  a  burden  rather 
than  an  advantage.  Only  about  twenty 
thousand  Germans  have  been  induced  to 
settle  within  them.  In  the  main,  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Germany  herself  is 
so  prosperous  that  emigration  has  been 
checked,  but  in  addition  the  German  has 
not  the  qualities  of  the  colonial  pioneer. 
The  adventurous  spirit  and  self-reliant 
individualism  essential  in  the  foundation 
of  new  communities  are  lacking;  and  the 
rare  German  emigrant  of  to-day  prefers 
to  settle  in  some  already  well-developed 
country,  or  in  the  British  colonies,  where 
he  is  not  hampered  by  bureaucratic 
methods  and  the  spirit  of  militarism.  It 
is  now  contended  that  this  comparative 
failure  of  Germany  as  a  colonizing  Power 
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is  due  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  lands 
which  this  late-comer  in  the  field  has  been 
able  to  secure.  But  no  one  could  have 
been  more  enthusiastic  about  the  economic 
possibilities  of  Germany's  African  pos- 
sessions than  was  Dr.  Dernburg  when  he 
was  Colonial  Minister.  His  sanguine, 
and  perhaps  exaggerated,  estimate  of 
their  potential  value  is  in  general  con- 
firmed by  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Sir 
Harry  Johnston,  according  to  whom,  these 
German  colonies  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing vast  quantities  of  raw  materials  and 
exotic  foodstuffs,  and  of  furnishing  homes 
for  a  comparatively  numerous  white  pop- 
ulation. Because  Canada  and  Australia 
are  now  prosperous  countries,  we  are 
prone  to  forget  that  once  they  were  wil- 
dernesses. Seventy  years  ago,  Hong- 
kong, now  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the 
world,  was  a  barren  islet!  Man's  labor 
alone  can  perform  the  miracle.  If  Ger- 
many's colonial  empire  has  been  a  com- 
parative failure,  the  cause  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
character  of  the  climate.  English  colon- 
ization has  been  predominantly  the  result 
of  private  initiative  and  hence  it  has 
taken  such  firm  root.  The  German  colon- 
ial development  is  largely  artificial  in  that 
it  has  been  primarily  a  governmental  en- 
terprise, and  the  meagre  results  obtained 
are  to  no  adequate  degree  commensurate 
with  the  public  funds  so  lavishly  devoted 
to  these  purposes. 

"These  vital  facts  are,  however,  largely 
ignored.  Disappointment  at  the  lack  of 
success  in  their  colonial  ventures  has  un- 
fortunately convinced  the  Germans  that 
they  have  been  grievously  ill-treated  by 
fate,  and  that  it  is  essential  for  them  to 
acquire  other  portions  of  the  globe  which 
either  are  fenced  off  by  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  by  the  "open-door"  policy  to- 
wards China*  or  have  been  appropriated 
by  the  maritime  Powers  during  their 
colonial  activities  of  the  preceding  four 
centuries.  This  feeling  they  have  trans- 
lated into  a  grievance  against  England, 
because  as  the  centre  of  a  large  empire 
embracing  one-fifth  of  the  world's  area 
and  having  extensive  commercial  interests 
in  the  other  four  parts,  she  constitutes 
the  supreme  obstacle  in  Germany's  path 
towards  world-empire.  The  intense  de- 
sire to  found  such  an  empire  does  not 
spring  solely  from  economic  motives.  In 
addition,  Germans  feel  a  mission  to  im- 
press their  Kultur  upon  the  world  and, 
when  this  purpose  is  blocked  by  England, 
whose  civilization  is  regarded  as  distinctly 
inferior,  the  present  political  distribution 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe  appears  to 
them  to  be  decidedly  immoral.  As  a  re- 
sult, Germany  nourished  a  feeling  of  deep 
animosity  towards  England,  for  it  was 
only  through  the  downfall  of  the  British 
Empire  that  these  far-reaching  ambitions 
could  be  realized." 

Mr.  Beer  then  proceeds  to  explain  how 
the  British  fear  of  Germany's  naval  am- 
bitions grew  into  animosity,  scouting  the 
insistent  German  claim  that  it  was  com- 
mercial jealousy  that  brought  Britain  into 
the  war.  He  says : 

"The  inevitable  result  thereof  was  in- 
creased tension  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.    England's  firm  determination  to 


maintain  her  naval  superiority,  which  was 
based  upon  the  inexorable  law  of  self- 
preservation,  exasperated  the  already  ex- 
isting animosity  in  Germany,  and  led  to  a 
morbid  feeling  akin  to  the  paranoiac  de- 
lusion of  persecution  among  individuals. 
In  England  also,  the  German  naval  men- 
ace produced  a  keen  sense  of  unrest  and 
irritation  which  was  aggravated  by  the 
tortuous  and  unstable  character  of  Ger- 
man diplomacy.  The  mass  of  anti-Eng- 
lish literature  of  a  warlike  tone  published 
in  Germany  and  the  historical  traditions 
and  military  spirit  of  the  Prussian  gov- 
erning class  also  produced  some  impres- 
sion. On  the  strength  of  the  principle 
abeunt  studia  in  mores,  for  the  nature  of 
man's  intellectual  interests  determines 
his  conduct,  the  feeling  of  lack  of  security 
in  England  was  warranted.  The  outcome 
has  fully  justified  those  prescient  publi- 
cists whose  warnings  were  at  the  time 
held  up  to  ridicule  by  what  has  been  some- 
what maliciously,  though  not  inaptly, 
called  'The  Potsdam  Party'  of  England. 
"England's  feeling  of  irritation  towards 
Germany  was  predominantly  the  result  of 
this  naval  menace.  Only  to  a  very  minor 
and  to  an  almost  negligible  extent  did  it 
spring  from  comemrcial  rivalry.  The 
dramatic  terminology  of  neo-mercan- 
tilism — invasion,  capture  and  loss  of 
markets,  commercial  supremacy— does 
not  as  a  rule  convey  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  present  economic  process.  It  tends 
to  give  the  impression  that  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  world  is  a  fixed  quantity  for 
which  the  commercial  nations  are  fighting 
as  dogs  for  a  bone.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  trade  of  the  world  has  an  infinite 
capacity  for  expansion,  and  one  nation's 
commercial  prosperity  does  not  mean  its 
competitor's  decline.  In  certain  circles  in 
England  there  was  naturally  at  one  time 
a  good  deal  of  annoyance  at  the  system- 
atic manner  in  which  British  goods  were 
penalized  and  excluded  by  Germany's  pro- 
tective tariff.  German  competition  was 
also  felt  in  British  and  in  neutral  mar- 
kets. Ten  years  ago  there  was  consider- 
able anxiety  in  England  on  this  score,  and 


the  facts  then  apparently  justified  the 
doleful  future  that  the  tariff  reformers 
predicted,  unless  there  were  erected  the 
same  protective  barriers  behind  which 
her  competitors  were  thriving.  Since 
then,  however,  conditions  have  to  a  great 
extent  altered.  The  last  decade  has  been 
marked  by  exceptional  prosperity  and  by 
an  extraordinary  expansion  in  England's 
foreign  commerce.  In  the  ten  years  from 
1904  to  1913,  the  aggregate  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  has  risen  from 
£922,054,000  to  £1,404,151,000,  an  increase 
of  over  52  per  cent.  But,  what  is  even 
more  significant,  the  exports  of  manufac- 
tures and  produce  of  the  United  King- 
dom have  increased  proportionately  even 
more  rapidly.  In  1904,  they  were  £300,- 
711,000;  in  1913,  £525,461,000— an  in- 
crease of  £224,751,000  or  75  per  cent. 

"Thus,  while  the  diplomatic  tension  was 
growing  ever  more  acute,  the  anxiety 
caused  in  England  by  German  commer- 
cial competition  was  becoming  less  and 
less  marked.  The  movement  in  favor  of 
protection  received  a  powerful  setback 
and  laissez  faire  doctrines  in  international 
trade,  if  not  in  domestic  problems,  re- 
tained their  undisputed  sway  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Liberal  party.  As  the  British 
statesmen  who  have  been  in  control  of 
affairs  for  the  past  nine  years  regard  as 
anathema  all  governmental  interference 
with  international  economic  rivalry,  it  can 
be  readily  imag:ined  how  they  would  view 
the  suggestion  to  engage  in  war  to  dim- 
inish commercial  competition.  Under  ex- 
isting conditions,  no  sane  man  would  for 
a  moment  entertain  such  a  project,  be- 
cause no  resulting  benefits  could  to  any 
appreciable  extent  counterbalance  the  di- 
rect and  immediate  losses.  There  is  only 
a  faint  analogy  between  the  present  state 
of  affairs  and  that  which  led  to  the  com- 
mercial wars  of  the  past.  Nowadays, 
commercial  rivalry  with  its  elaborate  ma- 
chinery of  international  credit  and  co- 
operation is  no  bar  to  friendship.  Keen 
competition  has  not  to  any  extent  affected 
the  cordiality  of  the  feelings  between  the 
United  States  and  England." 


The  High  Cost  of  Golfing 

By  Jerome  D.  Travers  in  the  American  Magazine. 


WHAT  does  it  cost  to  play  golf?  In 
the  way  of  extremes,  anything  you 
want.  You  can  enter,  only  you 
probably  can't,  the  most  exclusive  club  in 
the  country  for  an  initiation  fee  of  $5,000. 
Or  you  can  take  up  the  game  on  a  public 
course  where  the  fee  is  nothing,  or  per- 
haps one  dollar,  and  where  no  dues  are 
required. 

Around  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
districts,  where  over  180  clubs  are  repre- 
sented, the  average  dues  are  $90  a  year, 
with  the  average  initiation  fee  at  $100. 
But  a  fair  average  over  the  entire  golfing 
realm  would  be  considerably  less,  say 
about  one-half. 

We  will  say,  then,  that  Jones  takes  up 
golf,  enters  a  club,  pays  a  $50  initiation 
fee,  $50  annual  dues,  buys  the  needed 


seven  clubs  and  plays  twice  a  week, 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  for  eight  months 
of  the  year.  Being  an  average  citizen  he 
will  need  the  seven  clubs  for  the  averag:e 
player — driver,  brassie,  cleek,  mid-iron, 
mashie,  niblick  and  putter.  These  seven 
clubs  at  $2.50  each  will  cost  him  $17.50. 
A  great  many  golfers  carry  less,  but  a 
great  many  also  carry  more,  adding  a 
spoon  and  a  jigger  to  the  above  list.  So 
seven  is  a  fair  average. 

If  he  plays  twice  a  week  for  eight 
months  he  will  travel  the  course  about 
64  times,  which  will  require  on  an  aver- 
age about  three  dozen  golf  balls,  or  one  to 
every  36  holes.  (Please  remember  than  in 
all  this  we  are  taking  up  the  average 
case.)  So  Jones  must  pay  at  least  $20  for 
the  number  of  balls  he  uses.    His  car  fare 
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will  be  at  least  $20;  around  the  larger 
cities  it  will  be  much  more  and  around  the 
smaller  cities  less,  but  this  is  the  Average 
City.  And  to  this  must  be  added  a  caddie 
charge  of  40  cents  a  round,  or  about  $25 
for  the  season. 

So  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  Mr. 
William  Jones,  average  citizen  and  aver- 
age golfer,  playing  in  the  average  town, 
can  figure  up  his  expenses  as  follows : 

Initiation  fee   $50.00 

Annual  dues 50.00 

Balls    20.00 

Clubs 17.50 

Car  fare   20.00 

Caddie  pay   25.00 

Total $182.50 

This  doesn't  include  money  paid  to 
the  golf  professional  for  instruction  at 
one  dollar  an  hour;  golf  toggery  in  the 
way  of  shoes,  cap  and  other  details,  nor 
does  it  include  any  part  or  parcel  of  ex- 
penditures around  the  Nineteenth  Hole. 
It  is  merely  a  list  of  the  necessary  charges. 
After  the  first  year  the  initiation  fee  is 
removed  and  the  cost  of  clubs  is  reduced, 
bringing  the  actual  cost  down  to  an  aver- 
age of  $120  a  year,  or  about  two  dollars 
for  each  round  played  through  a  season 
of  eight  months.  There  will  be  thousands 
who  will  spend  three  or  four  times  this 
amount;  and  there  will  be  other  thousands 
who  will  spend  less.  But  for  a  general 
average  these  figures  will  not  be  very  far 
away. 

HIGH  INTO  THE  MILLIONS. 

The  average  cost  of  $120  doesn't  seem 
very  large.  It  isn't,  when  considered 
alone.  But  when  this  cost  is  multiplied 
by  all  those  playing  golf  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  then  that  one  suddenly  wakes 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  money  spent 
upon  the  game — far  more  than  is  spent 
upon  any  other  sport  in  the  nation. 

This  may  sound  like  a  joke  to  a  good 
many.  More  money  spent  on  golf  than 
upon  baseball,  with  all  these  high-priced 
players  and  all  these  big  stadiums?  Yes, 
a  good  bit  more.  And  we  believe  we  can 
show  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

So  far  as  the  listed  number  of  organiza- 
tions is  concerned,  there  are  1,300  golf 
clubs  now  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  many  others  not  listed  in  this  report, 
and  there  are  certainly  a  great  many  more 
being  constructed,  for  each  season  finds  a 
large  number  of  additions.  These  1,300 
clubs  have  a  playing,  or  rather  an  active 
playing,  list  of  350,000  members.  There 
is  no  way  of  telling  just  how  many  dabble 
at  golf  occasionally,  but  there  are  cer- 
tainly several  hundred  thousand  more. 
Some  expert  statisticians  have  figured 
that  at  least  a  million  people  are  playing 
golf  now  in  the  United  States;  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  trifle  high.  As  an  estimate 
350,000  active  players  isn't  far  wrong,  for 
each  club  will  average  250.  Many  clubs 
run  up  to  800  and  1,000  members,  and 
few  fall  below  200,  so  250  to  the  club  is 
certainly  a  low  estimate. 

Figured  then  on  the  basis  of  350,000 
active  golfers  at  the  average  cost  sum- 


med up  of  $120  a  year,  the  total  amount 
spent  on  golf  each  season  runs  up  to 
$42,000,000,  and  this  exclusive  of  the 
.$17,500,000  paid  in  for  initiation  fees ! 

This  seems  to  be  an  incredible  amount 
of  money  to  be  paid  out  for  one  sport, 


Watch   Your  Step. 
— Rogers,  in   New  York  Herald 

one  among  many  others,  but  if  anything 
we  have  underestimated  the  average  cost, 
as  the  average  golfer  will  understand  and 
bear  us  out.  And  if  to  this  is  added  the 
amount  paid  for  shoes,  golf  toggery,  and 
the  purchased  buoyancy  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Hole,  the  sum  total  easily  exceeds 
$50,000,000  each  year. 

Of  this  amount  the  largest  individual 
item  is  in  dues,  which  amount  to  some- 
thing like  $17,500,000  annually. 


WHERE  IT  GOES. 
Where  does  all  this  money  go? 


That 


part,  too,  is  easily  enough  answered. 
With  1,300  clubs  listed,  each  club  will 
average  100  acres.  Very  few  are  under 
this  and  a  great  many  have  much  more 
space.  This  means  at  least  130,000  acres 
devoted  to  the  art  of  losing  golf  balls. 
These  130,000  acres  are  with  few  excep- 


tions close  to  some  town  or  large  city  and 
are  all  the  centre  of  popular  residence 
neighborhoods.  The  moment  a  section  of 
land  is  staked  off  for  a  golf  course,  ad- 
joining lots  all  take  on  greatly  increased 
value.  For  the  100  acres  necessary  for 
the  golf  club,  of  course,  widely  different 
prices  are  charged,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  average  acre  on  a  golf  course  is 
worth  $600.  This  means  a  matter  of 
$78,000,000  worth  of  real  estate  tied  up  in 
golf,  and  another  $20,000,000  tied  up  in 
clubhouses. 

The  purchase  of  golf  territory  and  the 
enormous  amounts  of  money  required  to 
fix  up  and  keep  a  course  in  repair  take 
most  of  the  annual  fund  spent  upon  the 
game.  For  example,  two  good  courses 
in  the  east  are  Nassau  and  Englewood. 
The  land  on  one  cost  $175,000  and  on  the 
other  $165,000.  Add  to  this  the  $50,000 
or  $60,000  necessary  to  lay  out  and  build 
up  a  course,  and  then  follow  the  $10,000 
a  year  needed  to  keep  the  fairway  and 
putting  greens  in  good  condition  for  play, 
and  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  where  the 
money  goes.  Many  millions  are  spent 
each  year  in  the  upkeep  of  the  1,300 
courses. 

Ten  years  ago  in  the  United  States  golf 
was  only  getting  a  good  start.  And,  yet 
here  to-day  we  have  $100,000,000  invested 
in  the  game  through  real  estate,  club- 
houses and  general  improvements;  we 
are  spending  as  a  nation  $50,000,000  a 
year  upon  its  pursuit;  we  are  furnishing 
pleasure  to  over  350,000  players,  and  em- 
ployment, including  men  and  boys,  to 
over  300,000  people. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  given  up 
130,000  acres  of  our  most  valuable  soil 
to  this  game,  which  has  grown  with  such 
amazing  rapidity  that  it  has  been  hard 
to  keep  pace  in  the  way  of  course  building, 
as  any  number  of  clubs  have  already 
passed  their  limits  and  have  waiting  lists 
of  formidable  sizes  on  hand.  And  yet, 
in  the  face  of  all  this,  there  are  those  who 
are  inclined  to  doubt  the  wonderful  grip 
this  game  has  upon  the  nation,  a  nation 
that  within  the  next  ten  years  will  double 
its  golfing  contingent  and  will  spend  close 
to  $100,000,000  a  year  in  keeping  up  the 
game.  It  takes  something  of  a  game, 
something  beyond  a  mere  fad,  to  reach 
such  proportions.    In  fact  it  takes  golf. 


The  Amazing  Story  of  Ypres 

By  Will  Irwin  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


SIX  months  have  passed  since  the 
Battle  of  Ypres,  and  it  is  only  now 
that  we  are  able  to  learn  what  an 
amazing  engagement  that  was,  amazing 
in  its  conduct  by  General  Sir  John  French, 
and  amazing  in  its  result.  Up  to  the  time 
when  Mr.  Will  Irwin,  an  American,  gave 
his  story  to  the  world,  through  the  media 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  Sir  John  French's  cold  and 
impassive  and  colorless  account  was  all 
that  was  made  public.  This  was  of  ne- 
cessity,  inasmuch    as    Mr.    Will   Irwin's 


"noble  epic" — we  quote  the  Daily  Mail — 
shows  how  wholly  Ypres  reflected  the 
genius,  the  supreme  daring  and  the 
finesse  of  Sir  John  himself. 

Mr.  Irwin,  the  author  of  this  glowing 
and  full  account  of  the  battle,  is  an 
American  magazine  writer  of  note.  The 
London  press  acclaims  him  as  a  special 
correspondent  in  excelsis,  "worthy  to 
rank  with  Stevens  and  Forbes."  That 
dean  among  literary  men,  the  Rev.  Sir 
William  Robertson  Nicoll,  editor  of  the 
British  Weekly,  declares  that  "No  mes- 
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sage  from  any  correspondent  during  the 
war  has  surpassed  in  merit  and  interest" 
Mr.  Irwin's  story,  which  is,  he  adds,  "in 
every  sense  of  the  word  an  amazing  per- 
formance." We  quote  from  his  descrip- 
tion: 

"Then  came  the  31st  (of  October) — the 
crucial  day  for  England.  The  attacks  had 
been  growing  stronger;  across  the  lines 
the  British  heard  the  Germans  singing  as 
though  working  themselves  up,  German 
fashion,  to  a  berserk  courage;  captured 
orders  showed  that  the  Kaiser  had  com- 
manded a  great  assault  which  should 
clear  the  way  to  Calais  and  to  Paris. 

"Before  the  sun  was  high  on  that  morn- 
ing of  the  31st,  a  British  aviator  volplaned 
down  to  his  own  line  with  a  wing  damaged 
by  shrapnel.  He  dropped  from  his  seat 
pale  and  shaken.  'A  close  call?'  they 
asked.  'It  isn't  that!'  he  said,  'it's  what 
I've  seen — three  corps,  I  tell  you^ — against 
our  First!'  So  he  jerked  out  his  story. 
He  had  seen  the  roads  and  ridges  like  ant- 
hills and  ant-runs  with  men ;  he  had  seen 
new  batteries  going  into  position ;  he  had 
seen,  far  away,  the  crawling  gray  ser- 
pents which  were  still  more  German  regi- 
ments going  to  their  slaughter.  'And 
we're  so  thin  from  up  there,'  he  said,  'and 
they're  so  many!'  Hard  on  this  came  hur- 
ried news  to  headquarters  from  the  front. 
The  German  artillery  and  a  massed  attack 
of  German  infantry  had  broken  the  First 
Division  of  the  First  Corps  near  Ypres; 
the  Division  was  going  back;  the  French 
support  was  going  back.  'We  must  have 
re-enforcements,'  said  the  message.  'I 
can  give  you  my  two  sentries  and  my 
Headquarters  Staff,'  replied  French.  Dis- 
aster after  disaster  followed.  The  Royal 
Scots  Fusiliers,  remaining  too  long  in  a 
hot  place,  were  for  their  very  valor  cut  off. 
The  Germans  had  found  new  artillery  po- 
sitions, had  shelled  General  Douglas 
Haig's  headquarters.  A  shell  had  burst  in 
the  house.  Haig  was  outside  at  the  time; 
but  nearly  every  staff  officer  of  the  First 
Corps  was  killed  or  wounded.  The  army 
up  there  was  almost  headless — was  fight- 
ing as  individuals  on  primitive  fighting- 
instinct. 

"A  day's  march  away  from  Ypres  is  the 
ford  where,  two  thousand  years  ago, 
Caesar  had  his  close  call  from  the  Nervii. 
That  was  the  battle  where  Caesar,  snatch- 
ing a  shield  from  a  soldier,  himself 
plunged  into  the  thick  of  things  and,  act- 
ing as  line-officer  and  general  all  at  once, 
rallied  the  Roman  army.  Warfare  has 
changed,  but  manhood  and  leadership  re- 
main the  same.  French  jumped  into  his 
motor-car  and  rushed  to  the  line  of  the 
First  Division.  He  had  not  so  far  to  go 
as  he  thought.  The  line  had  retired  four 
miles.  Through  his  glasses  he  could  see 
the  close-locked  quadruple  ranks  of  Ger- 
man infantrymen  attacking  everywhere. 
And  everywhere  the  English  were  fighting 
valiantly,  but  without  method.  They  were 
in  it  to  the  last  man — even  the  regimental 
cooks.  The  officers  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  were  firing  with  the  men,  their 
servants  loading  spare  rifles  behind 
them. 

"French,  assisted  by  Haig,  became  a 
Headquarters  Staff  himself.  They  say  he 
risked  his  life  twenty  times  that  after- 
noon, as  his  motor-car  took  him  from 
focus  of  trouble  to  focus  of  more  trouble. 

"He  gave  an  order  here ;  he  encouraged 


an  officer  there.  In  the  thickest  of  that 
day's  fighting  he  left  his  motor-car  and 
ran  on  foot  to  a  wood  where  a  brigade  was 
giving  ground.  As  he  rushed  in,  a  wound- 
ed private  staggered  back  into  his  arms. 
French  laid  him  gently  down  and  went 
on  talking  to  his  men  encouraging  them, 
rallying  them,  until  they  held.  He  gath- 
ered up  a  part  of  the  broken  First  Di- 
vision and  threw  it  at  the  flank  of  a  Ger- 
man attack  which  was  proceeding  on  the 
reckless  theory  that  the  English  were 
totally  beaten.  The  Germans  broke;  the 
British  retook  Gheluvelt  on  the  original 
line.  On  this  start,  and  partly  by  move 
after  move  of  the  closest  and  yet  most  dar- 
ing strategy,  but  partly  by  the  spirit  of 
an  army  which  begins  to  see  victory, 
French  snatched  back  the  positions  lost 
on  that  four-mile  retirement  and  rested 
on  the  original  line. 

"The  English  had  merely  held — tech- 
nically— really,  they  had  won  the  cli- 
macteric action  in  that  long  battle  which 
must  determine  the  future  course  of  this 
war.  The  cost  of  it  was  no  less  than  the 
cost  of  other  famous  victories.  One  reg:i- 
ment  went  into  that  campaign  1,100 
strong.  They  came  out  but  73.  And 
most  of  their  lost  thousand  went  down 
that  day  before  Ypres.  Another  regi- 
ment took  1,350  men  to  the  western  front. 
They  had  fewer  than  300  when  the  Battle 
of  Ypres  was  won.  Most  of  them,  too,  fell 
in  this  action  of  the  31st  of  October. 

"In  old  wars  a  battle  lasted  a  day  or 
two ;  victory  came  in  an  hour,  and  it  was 
all  over  but  the  pursuit;  the  courier  went 
forward  to  the  capital;  there  was  illumi- 
nation and  bell-ringing.  In  this  new  war 
no  one,  not  even  the  commander,  may 
know  the  decisive  moment ;  the  day  of  real 
victory  blends  into  days  where  the  fight 
still  goes  on;  to  none  of  these  modern 


battles  is  there  as  yet  an  end.  The  31st 
of  October  was  the  decisive  point  of  the 
action  before  Ypres;  but  no  one  knew  it 
then.  The  attacks  and  counter-attacks, 
the  digging  in,  went  on.  French  troops 
began  arriving  in  force  to  strengthen  and 
make  sure  the  line. 

"Nevertheless,  the  Germans  had  one 
more  great  assault  on  their  programme. 
Ypres  is  the  old  historic  capital  of  French 
Flanders;  and  the  British  observers  noted 
a  curious  fact  about  the  operations 
against  Ypres.  However  heavy  the  Ger- 
man bombardment,  the  famous  old  Cloth 
Hall,  the  most  beautiful  building  of  its 
kind  in  Flanders  went  unscathed  by 
shells.  It  was  saved,  we  know  now,  for  a 
particular  purpose.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  him- 
self was  moving  forward  with  a  special 
force  to  a  special  assault  which  should 
finally  and  definitely  break  the  Allied  line 
at  Ypres.  To  do  this  was  to  clear  Flan- 
ders of  the  Allies;  and  then,  as  by  custom 
he  might,  he  intended  to  annex  Belg^ium 
in  the  Cloth  Hall  of  Ypres. 

"The  American  Civil  War  has  been 
called  the  most  terrible  in  modern  history. 
In  this  one  long  battle  Europe  lost  as 
many  men  as  the  North  lost  in  the  whole 
Civil  War. 

"It  happened  so  close  to  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  that  officers  in  a  hurry  are 
now  making  the  trip  from  London  to 
Headquarters  in  four  hours.  It  happened 
in  an  age  when  intelligence  travels  by 
lightning.  It  happened  in  a  day  of  that 
age  when  every  mind  in  the  Western 
world  was  awaiting  hungrily  for  news. 
Yet  the  real  news — the  news  that  the 
Battle  of  Ypres  was  decisive,  on  the  west- 
ern front,  that  it  may  rank  with  Water- 
loo and  Blenheim  for  glory  and  for  effect 
— that  news  is  coming  out  only  now, 
months  after  the  event.  In  such  strange 
times  do  we  live!" 


The  Strangest  City  in  the  World 

From,  the  Scientific  American. 


T 


HERE  is  a  wonderful  city  out  in 
the  heart  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley,  in  the  State  of  California, 
which  is  probably  the  most  unique  city  in 
the  world.  Its  name  is  Universal  City,  and 
it  is  the  only  municipality  in  the  universe 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  moving- 
picture  films.  It  was  officially  opened  on 
March  15th,  and  its  population  of  1,500 
people  are  all  employed  in  the  art  of  mak- 
ing pictures.  It  is  the  make-believe  city 
of  the  twentieth  century,  and  one  never 
knows,  as  he  strolls  about  the  streets  of 
this  city,  whether  what  he  sees  is  real  or 
just  "reel"  views. 

A  stroll  through  Universal  City  is  like 
going  through  the  pages  of  a  wonder 
book;  a  fairy  tale  for  children.  It  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  chameleon  city, 
for  the  entire  complexion  and  appearance 
of  Universal  City  can  be  changed  in  three 
days  to  conform  to  any  nationality,  style 
of  architecture,  color  scheme,  or  state  of 
preservation  which  occasion  requires. 
Troy,  Athens,  Rome,  Paris,  London,  and 
New  York  are  all  distinguished  and  char- 
acteristic cities,  but  Universal  City  com- 


bines everything  which  can  be  found  in 
any  of  these  cities  and  could  represent  all 
of  them  inside  of  a  week,  that  is,  for  mo- 
tion-picture purposes,  for  there  is  not  a 
building  in  the  entire  limits  of  the  city 
which  could  not  be  changed  over  night 
into  something  radically  different  and 
changed  back  again  with  equal  facility. 

There  is  no  utility  shop  put  up  for  the 
use  of  workmen  even  which  could  not  be 
turned  into  a  barracks  for  the  quartering 
of  soldiers,  a  hovel  for  the  entertainment 
of  thieves  and  desperadoes,  or  a  ranch 
house  for  use  in  some  Western  drama. 
The  administration  building  itself  is  built 
with  a  different  face  on  every  quarter, 
and  one  of  the  shocks  to  which  unsuspect- 
ing visitors  at  the  city  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
jected is  the  return  through  it  from  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  and  the  realization  that 
from  that  quarter  every  building  presents 
a  different  aspect  from  that  first  seen.  It 
is  this  ability  to  change  its  color  at  the 
slightest  wish  which  makes  this  city  the 
most  remarkable  which  has  ever  been  con- 
structed. 

As  to  when  Universal  City  will  be  fin- 
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ished  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  say. 
It  has  already  been  two  years  under  con- 
struction, but  there  is  no  end  to  the  possi- 
ble improvements.   It  already  has  its  own 
mayor,   police,   fire,   street   cleaning   and 
educational    departments,    and,    in    fact, 
everything  which   can    be    found    in    the 
average  modern  city.    All  of  the  streets 
had  to  be  scientifically  paved  and  piped  for 
gas,    electricity    and    sewer   mains.     The 
main  boulevard  of  the  city  is  six  miles 
long,  and  this  will  give  an   idea  of  the 
amount  of  work  the  Street  Department 
alone  has  to  do.   The  roadways  of  the  city 
are  peculiar  in  that  they  are  of  different 
widths  and  styles  of  top  dressing,  so  that 
there  will  be  as  great  a  variety  in  this 
respect  to  choose  from  for  scenic  purposes. 
The  Zoo   is   housed   in   especially  con- 
structed buildings  and  cages,  and  is  now 
the    largest    and    finest    privately-owned 
menagerie  in  the  world.    There  are  Afri- 
can  lions,  leopards,  tigers,  wolves  from 
the  Siberian  steppes,  jackals,  wild  dogs, 
mountain  lions  reptiles  of  all  descriptions, 
from   the  mighty  python  to   the  hooded 
cobra,      alligators,      crocodiles,      camels, 
dromedaries,   a   herd   of   elephants,   nine 
different  kinds  of  plumage  birds  and  many 
others,  like  the  American  eagle  and  the 
vulture,  a  complete  dog  kennel  of  prize- 
winning  thoroughbreds,  all  kinds  of  do- 
mestic animals,  and  a  large  herd  of  wide- 
horned    cattle,    bison,    buffalo    and    cow- 
ponies,  wild  horses  and  gophers.     These 
buildings  have  been   completed   and   the 
animals   have   taken    part   in    many   big 
jungle  pictures  which  have  been  seen  by 
the  public.    The  administration  building, 
which  houses  the  reception  hall,  meeting 
room,  bookkeeping  department,  cashier's 
department,  a  suite  of  eight  rooms  for  the 
scenario  department,  the  library,  steno- 
grapher,   telephone    exchange,    telegraph 
office,   auditor's   and   general   manager's 
office,  cost  $30,000.     Its  facades  are  all 
different,  representing  different  interiors 
and  different  styles  of  architecture.    The 
laboratory  has   the   same   peculiarity  of 
exterior  appearance.  There  is  also  an  ex- 
hibition theatre,  which  takes  on  either  the 
appearance  of  a  city  or  a  country  theatre 
at  the  behest  of  the  director.    There  are 
barracks  for  housing  the  troops  of  expert 
cavalrymen  and  bunk  houses  for  the  cow- 
boys.   All  of  these  are  modern  and  sani- 
tary, and  can  be  used  for  many  other 
things    from    the    moving-picture    stand- 
point. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in 
the  city  is  the  Indian  village,  which  is  the 
largest  in  America,  and  is  inhabited  by  a 
tribe  of  redmen  who  are  permitted  to  pur- 
sue their  lives  as  they  please,  for  they  are 
not  encouraged  to  adopt  modern  customs 
or  costumes.  • 

There  are  two  restaurants  as  capacious 
and  as  well  served  as  any  in  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  which  is  eight  miles  north  of 
Universal  City.  These  are  for  the  con- 
venience of  actors  who  have  no  habitation 
in  the  city  iteslf.  The  wonderful  revolving 
stage  is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  fea- 
tures of  this  city,  and  includes  many  inno- 
vations and  a  rocking  stage  made  espe- 
cially for  children's  productions. 

The  wardrobe  department  contains  cos- 
tumes of  every  conceivable  sort,  and  in 
addition  to  this  are  the  costume  shops, 
which  can  turn  out  the  designs  which  are 


Smoke  Him   Ont. 
—Harding,  In   Brooklyn   Eagle. 

required  by  every  period  of  dress,  from 
the  era  of  palm  leaf  girdles  to  the  present 
time. 

The  five  hundred  dressing  rooms  are 
fireproof  and  are  equipped  with  hot  and 
cold  running  water,  electric  and  gas 
light,  and  steam  heat.  There  are  also 
bath  rooms  and  swimming  pools  for  both 
men  and  women. 

There  are  two  hospitals  and  infirmaries 
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thoroughly  equipped  with  every  modern 
instrument  for  surgical  and  pathological 
remedy,  and  these  are  under  the  direction 
of  two  physicians,  assisted  by  a  corps  of 
trained  nurses. 

Several   corrals   contain,   among  other 
animals,    sixteen    English    thoroughbred 
saddle  horses,  four  white  Arabian  steeds 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  head  of 
Western  horses,  four  long-horned  steers, 
twelve  burros  and  twelve  military  mules, 
and  twelve  Shetland  ponies.     The  carri- 
age house  is  equipped  with  some  forty  ve- 
hicles,    ranging     from     the     chariot    of 
Homer's  time  to  an  up-to-date  phaeton  or 
landau ;  while  the  garage  next  door  con- 
tains thirty  cars  of  every  description  and 
the  machinery  for  equipping  and  repair- 
ing.   The  blacksmithy  and  harness  shops 
are  all  under  the  supervision  of  experts 
and  are  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  pur- 
pose intended.  . 
For  the  outdoor  enjoyment  of  the  Uni- 
versalites,   there   is   a   quarter-mile   race 
track,  with  concrete  grandstand  and  sta- 
dium   in    the   most   approved    university 
style.     In  this  arena  can  be  staged  any 
kind  of  play  calling  for  outdoor  sports, 
and  it  is  open  at  all  times  to  the  athleti- 
cally inclined  who  wish  to  keep  in  trim  for 
their  arduous  duties  in  the  films.     Like 
all  other  buildings  in  the  city,  this  arena 
can  be  changed  on  short  notice  to  repre- 
sent a  number  of  different  settings.    One 
day  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  it  for  the 
Coliseum   at   Rome   and   another   for    a 
country  fair.     It  can  be  used  for  an  In- 
dian durbar  or  a  golf  link. 


Will  Japan  Fight  the  United  States 

By  Oaret  Garrett  in  Everybody's  Magazine. 


RICHMOND  P.  HOBSON,  member  of 
Congress,  testifying  on  the  subject 
of  national  defence  before  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  said : 

"In  the  month  of  May  and  for  several 
weeks  of  last  year,  1913,  our  gunners  at 
Corregidor  stood  at  their  guns  night  and 
day;  provisions  for  a  two-years'  siege 
were  assembled.  The  harbor  was  mined, 
Troops  from  all  over  the  island  were 
brought  into  Corregidor." 

Corregidor   is   a   little   fortified   island 
guarding  the  entrance  to  Manila  Bay. 
.      Mr.  Hobson  challenged  the  Government 
to  deny  the  incident.     The  Government 
did  not  deny  it;  therefore  it  was  true. 

Everybody  in  the  United  States  said: 
"So  we  were  right  on  the  verge  of  war 
with  Japan  and  didn't  know  it!" 

And  the  Japanese  said:  "They  thought 
we  were  going  to  seize  their  Philippines!" 
The  Japanese  added :  "They  are  afraid  of 
us."  They  couldn't  help  thinking  so. 
Every  Japanese  believes,  not  without  good 
reason,  that  such  respect  as  his  country 
now  receives  from  Western  civilization 
was  won  by  the  sword. 

We  pretend  not  to  remember  when  and 
why  we  began  to  think  about  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  We  say 
there  is  no  accounting  for  it;  or  we  lay  it 
on  the  gun-makers.  But  are  we  honest 
with   ourselves?      That   may   be   harder 


than  to  be  honest  with  the  Japanese. 
There  was  no  thought  of  trouble  with 
Japan  before  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
Do  you  see  the  significance  of  that?  Until 
then  the  world  thought  the  arms  of  West- 
ern civilization  invincible  against  those  of 
Asia.  During  the  war  we  were  emo- 
tionally pro-Japanese.  We  wished  the 
"wonderful  little  people"  to  win.  But 
from  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
at  Portmouth,  New  Hampshire,  between 
Japan  and  Russia,  a  change  of  feeling 
began  to  take  place  in  this  country  to- 
ward Japan.  Suddenly  we  began  to  think 
of  her  as  a  formidable  power.  And  sud- 
denly, too,  the  Japanese  began  to  show 
that  they  feared  neither  us  nor  any  other 
Western  power. 

Then  we  began  to  be  afraid  of  things 
that  might  happen  on  account  of  their 
not  being  docile,  or  submissive  as  before 
to  the  authority  of  Western  civilization. 
We  were  first  afraid  that  they  might  med- 
dle with  the  open  door  of  trade  with 
China.  So  Mr.  Knox,  our  Secretary  of 
State,  calmly  proposed  that  they  sur- 
render to  the  Western  Powers  the  South 
Manchurian  railroads  which  they  had 
won  by  force  from  Russia  and  which 
gave  them  possession  of  the  door  at  Port 
Arthur.  This  they  declined  to  consider, 
even   though   it  was  intimated  that  the 
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Powers  might  insist;   they  had  learned 
not  to  be  afraid. 

Next  we  feared  that  when  the  question 
should  be  raised  as  to  how  Japanese  im- 
migration should  be  restricted,  and  how 
the  competition  of  Japanese  with  white 
labor  on  the  Pacific  coast  should  be 
checked,  we  could  not  just  slam  the  gate, 
as  we  did  on  the  Chinese,  saying:  "Asi- 
atics, stay  out!"  And  that  fear  was  very 
well  founded,  for  although  we  tried  to 
close  the  gate  politely,  the  Japanese  pro- 
tested bitterly. 

Then  California  began  to  be  really 
afraid  and  to  demand  warships  and  forti- 
fications to  defend  the  frontier  of  the 
White  Man's  civilization.  It  saw  the 
Yellow  Peril  in  every  Pacific  Ocean  sun- 
set. 

There    are    fewer    than    one    hundred 
thousand    Japanese    in    all    the    United 
States.    Approximately  half  of  them  are 
in   California.     Except  by  births,  which 
would  not  change  the  ratio  of  Japanese 
to  other  population,  the  number  will  not 
increase,  because   immigration   has  been 
rigidly    restricted    by    agreement.      And 
yet  the  efforts  of  California  to  keep  this 
tiny    yellow    streak    from    spreading,    to 
quarantine  it,  so  to  speak,  and  especially 
to   prevent  its   becoming  rooted   in   land 
proprietorship,     have     deeply     offended 
Japanese  pride,  and  there  now  is  a  situa- 
tion  which   many   people   are   unable   to 
discuss  at  all  without  thinking  of  more 
warships  and  fortifications  on  the  White 
Frontier. 

Is   California   right?     If  she  is,  what 
has    happened     since    the    little    yellow 
people  first  began  to  come  and  sell  their 
labor  there?    In  the  beginning  they  were 
welcomed    and    liked.      They    were    the 
Twilight  Children  of  the  earth,  whom  the 
Day  Children  had  discovered.     Their  in- 
dustry,   earnestness,    willingness    to    en- 
dure hardships,   and  wistful   expectancy 
presented  them  to  the  Day  Children  in  a 
pathetic    aspect.      They   were    especially 
pathetic  for  wanting  to  be  like  the  Day 
Children  in  everything.     That  had  begun 
with  them  at  home,  where  the  Western 
custom    of    sitting    on    chairs    had    been 
adopted  in  the  hope  of  making  their  legs 
longer  and  straighter. 

To-day  they  are  treated  in  California 
as  racially  and  economically  undesir- 
able. Have  the  Twilight  Children 
changed?  Yes,  they  have  changed.  Have 
the  Day  Children  changed?  Yes,  they 
have  changed  more.  And  both  have 
changed  for  selfish  reasons. 

Human  labor  has  always  been  a  scarce 
and  volatile  commodity  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  An  unlimited  source  of  supply  was 
closed  in  1882  by  an  act  of  Congress  pro- 
hibiting Chinese  immigration.  That  act 
was  demanded  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  coast  themselves,  on  the 
representation  that  Chinese  labor  tended 
to  lower  the  standard  of  common  living. 
Naturally,  after  the  exclusion  act  the 
price  of  labor  began  to  rise,  because  the 
demand  went  on  increasing  while  the 
supplv  did  not.  and  it  was  a' tough  problem 
for  the  agriculturists,  who  seasonally  re- 
auire  a  great  deal  of  hand-labor  for  the 
fruit  and  berry  and  vegetable  crops. 

In  1887  four  Japanese  appeared  in 
Vaca  Valley,  wanting  to  work.  They 
were    the    first.      The    next    year    thirty 


came.  Between  1890  and  1900  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  came.  The  demand 
for  them  was  instant.  They  solved  the 
labor  problem  for  the  agriculturists  m 
two  ways :  that  is,  they  increased  the  sup- 
ply of  labor  and  they  stopped  the  rise  in 
wages.  They  were  docile,  intelligent,  and 
moved  quickly  in  large  gangs  controlled 
by  bosses.  As  there  was  no  law  excludmg 
them  as  immigrants,  they  could  increase 
their  numbers  while  the  Chinese  could  not. 
Thus  the  supply  of  Japanese  labor  tended 
to  increase  and  that  of  Chinese  labor  to 
decrease  by  deaths  and  departures.  So 
Japanese  labor  succeeded  Chinese  labor 
in  California. 


Having   gained   a   monopoly   of   labor 
over  considerable  areas,  they  began   to 
adopt  some  highly  modern  Western  World 
methods.     They   organized.     Then   they 
became    less    docile.       They    demanded 
higher  wages.     That  was  not  the  worst. 
Unlike  the  Chinese,  who  only  wanted  to 
make  money  and  take  it  back  to  China, 
the  Japanese  were  ambitious  and  adven- 
turous, with  an  affinity  for  the  soil  un- 
matched perhaps  by  any  other  people  in 
the  world.    They  began  to  acquire  ground 
for  themselves.     Their  passion  for  ten- 
antry was  amazing.       They  resorted  at 
last  "to  coercion   to  obtain  the  lease  or 
ownership  of  farms  and  orchards  on  which 
they  had  set  their  hearts.     Instances  of 
that  are  verified  by  the  United   States 
Immigration  Commission  and  by  all  in- 
dependent investigators.    If  the  owner  of 
an   orchard   or   a   farm   desired   by   the 
Japanese  refused  first  to  lease  and  then 
to   sell  he  might  be  threatened  with   a 
labor  boycott.    The  first  to  sell  out  were 
the  best  quit,  for  after  the  Japanese  had 
once  obtained  foothold  in  an  agricultural 
community  land  values  were  very  sure  to 
fall.    New  white  settlers  were  disinclined 
to  come  in  and  white  residents  were  anxi- 
ous to  move  out. 

So,  from  having  in  the  beginning  dis- 
placed only  other  labor,  the  Japanese 
began  now  to  displace  white  farmers.  And 
the  displacement  in  some  districts  was 
sweeping.  In  the  Vacaville  and  New- 
castle districts  a  majority  of  the  or- 
chards got  into  the  hands  of  the  Japan- 
ese. Nearly  the  whole  of  the  California 
strawberry  industry  went  under  their 
control.  It  made  strawberries  cheaper, 
of  course,  but  that  was  not  the  thing. 
They  were  ultimately  in  control  of  the 
truck-farming  on  which  Sacramento  and 
Los  Angeles  relied  for  vegetables,  and- 
produced  a  large  part  of  the  total  celery 
crop  of  Southern  California. 

The  total  number  of  Japanese  farm- 
holdings   in    California   has   never   been 
above,  four  thov^^nnd.     The  tota^  acreage 
controlled  by  the  Japanese,  by  lease  or 
ownership,   never   exceeded   one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  acres,  in  a  state  con- 
taining nearly  one  hundred  million.    And 
besides,  a  good  deal  of  the  land  they  took 
was   such   as   would   not  otherwise  have 
been  brought  under  cultivation  for  many 
years  more.        They  would  take   swamp 
land,  drain  it,  clear  it,  and  coddle  it,  by 
the  most  painful  and  primitive  kind  of 
hand  labor,  using  almost  no  implements 
at  all,  and  make  it  wonderfully  produc- 
tive.    But  if  the  movement  was  unhind- 
ered, the  intensive  agriculture  of  the  state 


would  pass  rapidly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese.    That  was  obvious. 

In  the  meantime,  Japanese  competition 
had  begun  to  be  felt  severely  in  the  cities, 
especially    San    Francisco,    not   only   by 
white  common  and  semi-skilled  labor,  but 
by  small  capitalists,  as  in  laundries,  res- 
Uurants,   barber-shops,   and   light   mer- 
chandise.   It  was  most  severe  in  the  laun- 
dry business.    White  laundrymen  formed 
anti-Japanese    leagues.      The    Japanese 
formed  protective  unions.     Wherein  the 
Japanese  succeeded  in  the  competition  it 
was  always  by  reason  of  his  willingness 
to  "do  it  for  less."    No  matter  how  little 
a  white  man  would  do  it  for,  he  would  do 
it  cheaper.     His  calculations  were  often 
wrong,  and  he  would  undertake  to  do  it 
for  even  less  than  he  could  afford  to  take, 
so  that  he  smashed  up  in  his  venture,  as 
many  farmers  and  small  merchants  did; 
but  the  damage  by  that  time  had  already 
been  done.     Lower  standards  had  been 

Economic  defeat  on  terms  which  the 
loser   feels   are   beneath   his   dignity   to 
accept  begets  prejudice  and  hate.     The 
competition    of   the   Japanese   being   m- 
tolerable  economically,  they  began  to  be 
hated  racially  and  morally.     That  was 
inevitable.    That  they  did  tend  to  lower 
the  standard  of  competitive  living,  both 
in  the  country  and  in  the  cities,  was  ob- 
vious.    Also,  they  had  moral  ideas  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  white  people.     But 
that  they   really  did   ever   impair   com- 
munity   morals  is    much  to    be  doubted. 
Customs  differ.     Japanese  have  not  the 
same  restraint  as  Western  people  about 
exposing  their  bodies,  being  almost  child- 
like in  that  way;  but  they  are  scandalized 
by   public   kissing.     The   economic   case 
against  them  is  proved,  among  people  who 
believe  in  a  living  wage,  in  a  high  stand- 
ard of  comfort,  and  in  the  undesirability 
of  cheap  labor  as  such.    The  moral  case 
against  them,  though  much  insisted  upon, 
is  not  proved. 

But  prejudice  is  easily  persuaded,  and 
on  moral  grounds  the  Japanese  were  ex- 
cluded from  public  bathing-places  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Japanese  children  at  one 
time  were  to  be  segregated  in  an  Asiatic 
school  because  it  was  alleged  that  grown- 
up Japanese  sometimes  misrepresented 
themselves  as  children.  These  two  things 
together  were  a  terrible  blow  to  Japanese 
pride. 


HOW  WAR  MIGHT  COME. 

So,  to  the  Japanese  we  seem  a  nation 
of  hypocrites.  We  offend  their  pride  and 
belittle  their  intelligence.  They  burn 
with  indignation  and  shame  inwardly.  It 
is  a  dangerous  way  for  people  to  burn. 

Allow  this  state  of  feeling  to  continue, 
let  it  be  inflamed  from  time  to  time  by 
awkward  incidents  which  friends  could 
so  easily  understand,  and  then— then  if 
the  United  States  should  seem  to  Japan 
to  be  thwarting  her  economic  and  politi- 
cal ambitions  in  Asia  she  would  quickly 
fight  us,  not  in  sorrow  for  having  to  do 
it,  but  joyful  of  the  opportunity.  Then 
she  would  seize  the  Philippines  and  then 
might  California  be  afraid. 

And  now,  seizing  an  unexpected  oppor- 
tunity, when  the  Powers  of  Europe  are 
intensely  preoccupied  with  other  things, 
she     makes     sweeping     demands     upon 
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China,  as  that  China  shall  turn  over  to  her 
all  the  concessions  hitherto  granted  to 
Germany  and  Austria,  pledge  herself  to 
give  no  special  privileges  in  the  future 
to  any  people  but  the  Japanese,  give  Japan 
permission  to  utilize  certain  natural  re- 
sources of  China,  such  as  minerals,  and 
build  her  own  railroads  to  them,  and 
grant  Japanese  people  special  rights  in 
land  and  trade  in  Manchuria  and  East 
Mongolia. 

She  would  be  China's  tutor,  champion, 
over-lord,  and  preferred  customer.  Her 
strongest  argument  with  China  may  be: 
.  .Asia  for  the  Asiatics. 

Why  not?  Is  that  intrinsically  any 
more  unreasonable  than  America  for 
Americans,  according  to  the  Montroe  Doc- 
trine? 

Hobson  for  once  was  probably  right 
when  he  said  that  the  United  States  would 
either  have  to  fight  for  the  Open  Door  in 
China  or  surrender  that  darling  policy. 
It  is  time  we  began  to  think  whether  trade 
on  our  own  terms  in  China  is  worth  fight- 
ing Japan  for.  The  situation  would  be 
treacherous  enough  between  friends ;  with 
feeling  in  its  present  state  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous. 

"So  it  comes  to  that,"  you  say.  "We 
shall  have  to  abandon  our  trade  with 
China  or  accept  the  possibility  of  war 
with  Japan." 

There  is  even  no  such  rational  finality 
as  that.  Trade  relations  are  flexible.  The 
radical,  positive  problem  is  how  to  con- 
vince the  Japanese  that,  though  we  with- 
hold our  citizenship  from  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  color,  and  fortify  our  lands 
against  them  on  account  of  their  color, 
we  are  yet  their  nearest  friends.  That 
will  require  not  only  patience  and  tact 
but  some  immediate  sacrifice. 

Suppose  we  should  be  the  first  Western 
power  handsomely  and  formally  to  recog- 
nize that  Japan's  economic  interests  are 
and  by  natural  right  ought  to  be  para- 
mount in  Asia.  That  would  not  be  to 
abandon  our  trade  with  China.  Trade 
would  have  to  accommodate  itself  to  an 
idea  of  Japan's  destiny  in  Asia.  It 
would  mean  that  we  sacrificed  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Open  Door.  To  concede  the 
paramountcy  of  Japan's  economic  rights 
in  Asia  would  of  course  be  to  concede  her 
right  to  control  the  doors  of  trade. 

AND  CO-OPERATION.? 

Thereafter  we  should  be  obliged,  per- 
haps, to  co-operate  with  Japan  in  the 
trade  with  China.  The  Japanese  are 
very  anxious  for  that. 

Kikusahuro  Fukui,  one  of  the  great 
merchants  of  Japan,  says :  "I  think  it  is  a 
great  mistake  for  any  nation  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  Far  East  without  taking 
Japan's  position,  geographically  and  com- 
mercially, into  consideration.  Instead  of 
looking  upon  her  as  an  opponent,  they 
should  consider  her  as  a  business  partner 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  special  facili- 
ties she  has  to  offer.  As  an  instance  of 
successful  co-operation  I  can  mention  that 
the  General  Electric  Company  have  taken 
a  share  in  the  Shibaura  Engineering 
Works,  Tokyo,  and  much  of  the  work 
which  was  formerly  imported  is  now  pro- 
duced in  Japan  at  a  considerably  less  cost, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  raw  materials 


Youth^s  Springtime 


— can  be  maintained  well  beyond  the  forties  if 
one  preserves  the  elasticity  and  bounce  of  health 
by  proper  living. 

The  secret  is  simple  —  food  plays  a  big  part. 

Without  question  the  condition  of  early 
"old  age"  —  indicated  by  lack  of  physical  and 
mental  vigor — is  often  caused  by  a  deficiency 
of  some  of  the  vital  elements  in  the  daily  food 
— usually  the  mineral  elements. 

These  elements — potassium,  iron,  calcium- 
phosphorus,  etc., — abound  plentifully  in  nature's 
food  grains,  but  modern  cookery  denies  them 
both  as  to  quantity  and  right  proportions  for 
building  and  maintaining  w^ell-balanced  bodies 
and  brains. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  "complete"  nour- 
ishment, an  expert,  some  eighteen  years  ago, 
perfected  a  food  containing  all  the  rich  nutri- 
ment of  wheat  and  barley,  including  full-quantity, 
well-balanced  mineral  values,  in  true  organic 
form. 

That  food  is 

Grape-Nuts 

— sold  by  grocers  everywhere. 

This  famous  ready-to-eat  food  has  won 
remarkable  favor,  and  its  success  is  based 
wholly  upon  long-continued  use  by  thousands 
of  thinking  people. 

One  can  ward  off  premature  old  age  and 
retain  youthfulness  by  right  living. 


"There's  a  Reason"  for  Grape-Nuts 

MADE  IN  CANADA  —  By  Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  OnL 


A  Money-Saving 
Bottle 


A  Bottle  of  Bovril  in  the  kitchen  will  cut  down 
butcher's  bills.  It  enormously  increases  the  nour- 
ishing value  of  food — in  fact,  its  body-building  powers  have 
been  proved  ten  to  twenty  times  the  amount  taken.  It  must 
be  Bovril. 
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'SpreadK  like 
Bntt<T." 
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L---       THE 

INGERSOLL'CREAM  CHEESE 

Made  from  the  choiccet  cream.  Tou  will  Uioroughly 
enioy  its  d€lici,t€,  distinctiTe  flaTor.  Spreads  lifee 
butter,  and  makce  dozens  of  tasty  dishes.  At  all 
grocers,  I5c  and  25c  a  package. 

INGERSOLL    PIMENTO   CHEESE 

A  blend  of  pure  IngersoU  Cream  Cheese  and  Sweet 
Spanish  Pimentos.  It  forms  an  affreeable  change  from 
ordinary  cheese,  and  is  nourishing  and  palatable.  In 
packages,   10c  and  ISe. 

INGERSOLL  GREEN  CHILE  CHEESE 

A  delicious  combination  of  Ingersoll  Cream  Cheese  and 
spicy  California  Chile.  Has  a  delightful  piquancy.  In 
packaces,  IJOc  and  15c. 


The   IngersoU   Packing   Co.,   Ltd.,  Ingersoll,  Ont. 


CLARK'S 

TOMATO 
KETCHUP 


CLARK'S 

PORK  AND 
BEANS 


1 2  oz.  and   1 6  oz. 
Bottles 

prepared  from  only 
choice,  red,  ripe  to- 
matoes and  the  finest 
selected  spices.  Guar- 
a  n  t  e  e  d  absolutely 
pure  and  to  contain 
no  artificial  preserva- 
tives or  coloring  mat- 
ter.   The  finest  yet. 


Plain         Chili 
Tomato  Sauce 

There  is  no  need  to  dilate 
on  the  quality — you  KNOW 
CLAEK'S. 

Have  you  tried  the  2  's  Tall 
size,  which  contains  enough 
for  the  small  family  at  a 
very  moderate  price  t  Ask 
your  grocer  for  it. 


,       pORK 

"  &  Beans' 

"■:  Chili 
Sauce 


W.  CLARK,  UMITED,  MONTREAL 


►reakfast  Dacon 

will  please  the  most  fastidious  by  Its  flavor  and 
quality.  It  arous«9  the  appetite  and  gives  zest  to 
the  morning  meal.  Sugar  Cured  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  and  carefully  selected  fro-m  the 
choicest  stock.  Be  sure  to  order  Fearman's  Star 
Brand.  Make  this  your  next  order. 
Ask   your  jjrocer. 

F.    W.    FEARMAN  CO.,     LIMITED 

HAMILTON,   ONTARIO 
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or    half-finished    g^ods    being    imported 
from  America." 

Co-operation !  It  is  a  wonderful  sol- 
vent. It  requires  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. Japan  demands  justice.  She 
would  fight  for  it.  But  she  craves  sym- 
pathy and  understanding,  which  given, 
justice  can  be  trusted  to  administer  it- 
self. 


Where  Are  Success- 
ful Irishmen  Born? 

A  Disquisition  Which  Seeks  to  Prove  the 

Superiority  of  the  Native-Bom 

Irishman. 

ARE  they  born  in  Ireland?  Or  are 
they  born  overseas,  of  Irish  parents? 
The  Irish  Homestead  takes  up  the 
gauntlet  of  the  man  who  opines  the  latter, 
and  proves  that  the  most  successful  Irish- 
men were  born  in  Ireland — that  is,  if 
success  be  measured  by  attainment  in  the 
realms  of  science  and  art  and  consequently 
fame,  rather  than  by  the  piling-up  of 
monetary  fortune  as  a  result  of  an  en- 
larged field  in  which  to  do  it.  The  article 
reads  in  part; 

There  is  a  myth  which  has  a  wide  cur- 
rency to  the  effect  that  the  Irish  stock  suc- 
ceeds better  when  it  is  transported  to 
America  or  Australia  or  Canada  than  in 
its  native  country.  It  seems  that  to  b» 
born  in  Ireland  is  a  mistake  for  an  Irish- 
man. He  does  better  if  he  goes  to  some 
colony,  and  better  still  if  he  by  some  kind 
of  pre-natal  energy  works  upon  his  par- 
ents to  emigrate.  Then  he  escapes  the 
fatal  environment  of  his  own  country 
and  his  natural  genius  brings  him  to  the 
top  anywhere.  That  is  the  myth.  It  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  emigration.  Is 
there  any  truth  in  it?  There  is  this  much 
truth  that  a  very  small  island  cannot  in 
the  nature  of  things  provide  so  many 
chances  of  growing  enormously  rich  as 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  United  States, 
for  example,  cover  half  a  continent  and, 
compared  to  Ireland,  it  is  like  a  masto- 
don or  mammoth  alongside  a  toy  terrier. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  the  meanest  in- 
telligence that  opportunities  for  great 
wealth  must  by  the  nature  of  things  be 
more  plentiful  in  a  huge  country  just  be- 
ing developed  than  in  a  small  sea-encircled 
island,  and  the  more  colonies  Irishmen  go 
to,  the  more  they  make  the  world  their 
home,  settling  in  the  Argentine,  Brazil, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  Canada,  South 
Africa  or  the  United  States,  the  more  do 
their  chances  of  being  wealthy  increase. 
They  tap  the  resources  of  the  earth  rather 
than  the  resources  of  Ireland.  This  much 
there  is  of  truth  in  the  myth.  But  if  we 
examine  it  in  another  way.  If  we  ask  -do 
the  Irish  race  really  as  human  beings 
flourish  better  when  born  abroad  than 
when  they  are  born  at  home,  does  their 
genius  shine  more  w^hen  transplanted, 
then  we  think  there  is  no  evidence  at  all 
to  support  the  myth.  The  evidence  all 
tends  to  show  that  it  is  much  better  for 
Irishmen  to  be  born  in  Ireland. 

The  way  we  will  get  at  the  truth  about 
this  is  very  simple.  Men  of  genius  are  like 
very  bright  lamps.  Their  light  very  soon 
begins  to  throw  its  rays  far  beyond  their 
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New  is  tlie  time  to  select  a  suitable  ^vatch  for 
tnat  son  or  daughter,  orotner  or  sister,  as  a  gracluation 
girt.  A  nandsome  ^vatcn  expresses  tne  sentiment  or 
sucn  an  occasion,  ana  a  good  one  continues  as  a  pleasant 
reminder  for  many  years. 

Waltkam  ^iVatcnes  are  not  only  nandsome  to 
look  at  out  also  perform  nandsomely.  Tney  last  for 
a  generation  and  sometimes  longer. 

Tnere  are  beautiful  and  convenient  "wrist  Avatcnes 
for  women,  elegant  slender  Avatcnes  for  men,  and  good 
sturdy  timepieces  for  everyone.  At  all  leading  jCAvelers. 


W^altham   \Vatch  Company 

Canada  Life  Bldg.,  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 
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This  Is  The  Bath  You've 
Wanted  In  Your  Home. 

Complete  Shower  for  $15.00 

A  Shower  Bath  equipment  in  the 
home  is  a  source  of  pleasure,  health, 
comfort  and  vigor  to  everyone  and 
a  tremendous  improvement  on  a 
tub-bath. 

NtAGAM 

MADE  IN  CANADA. 

can  be  put  up  in  your  own  bathroom  in  less 
than  a  half-hour  without  any  help  from  any- 
body. Simply  screw  it  to  the  wall  and  laugh 
at  the  plumber.  Waterproof  curtain  protects 
walls  and  floor  from  any  possibility  of  splash. 
Shower-head,  pipe,  clips,  ring,  handsomely 
nickel-plated,  splash-curtain,  rubber-tube,  etc., 
complete  for  $15.00. 

Delivered  to  any  address  in  Canada 

Take  a  shower  when  you  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  you're  fresh  and  gingery  all  day. 
Take  one  when  you  come  home  from  a  hot 
day's  work,  and  you  won't  know  you're  the 
same  man. 

And  don't  have  to  go  to  your  club  to  do  it^ 
and  don't  be  the  only  one  in  the  family  to  en- 
joy the  pleasure.  Put  a  Niagara  Shower  Bath 
in  your  own  home  where  the  whole  house- 
hold may  use  it  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

Wrlto  for  aeaorlptl¥9 
booklet   to    Dopt.   M. 

KINZINGER,  BRUCE  &  CO..    Limited 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT. 


own  land.  They  acquire  what  is  called 
an  international  reputation.  Their  fame 
travels  far  beyond  their  own  place  of 
birth.  Their  ideas  are  found  to  be  of 
universal  application.  If  we  take  the 
case  of  writers.  Tolstoy  and  Turgenieff 
and  Gorky  were  Russians  with  an  inter- 
national reputation.  From  Germany 
came  Nietzche.  From  France  Hugo,  Bal- 
zac and  Dumas.  From  the  Scandinavian 
people  Ibsen  and  Bjornsen,  to  mention  a 
few.  In  science  Russia  gave  to  the  world 
Metchnikoff.  England  gave  Darwin, 
Crookes  and  Huxley.  In  music  Germany 
gave  Wagner  and  a  host  of  famous  com- 
posers. All  have  international  reputa- 
tions. Their  fame  has  leaped  the  boun- 
daries of  their  own  land,  and  the  world 
listened  or  listens  to  them.  Now,  if  for- 
eign airs  are  so  congenial  to  the  Irish 
temperament,  we  would  surely  have  heard 
of  Irish-Americans,  or  Irish-Australians, 
or  Irish-South  Africans  with  an  interna- 
tional reputation  for  art,  literature, 
science  or  music.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  never  hear  of  any.  All  the  Irishmen 
of  international  repute  were  born  in  Ire- 
land. Ireland  lay  about  them  in  their 
infancy.  They  breathed  Irish  air,  were 
stimulated  by  the  Irish  characters  they 
mixed  with.  Who  are  the  Irishmen  of  in- 
ternational reputations?  We  are  not 
speaking  of  people  who,  like  the  politi- 
cians, are  prominent  by  reason  of  leader- 
ship of  party,  but  of  men  whose  thought 
has  influenced  world  thought.  We  men- 
tion names  of  men  who  within  our  own 
lifetime  had  or  have  an  international  re- 
pute. In  science  there  was  Tyndall  and 
Lord  Kelvin.  In  literature  Lecky,  Shaw, 
Yeats,  Moore,  Synge  and  Wilde.  In 
economics  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  In  art 
Orpen  and  Lavery.  We  could  go  on  en- 
larging on  the  list.  All  these  names  are 
known  over  Europe  or  America.  Their 
science,  literature,  history,  art  or  econo- 
mics have  a  value  in  other  lands.  Can  we 
mention  a  single  person  of  Irish  stock 
born  out  of  Ireland  with  any  such  inter- 
national reputation?  Has  the  name  of 
any  person  of  Irish  extraction  come  back 
to  us  across  the  seas  accompanied  by 
ideas  in  literature,  art  or  science  of  ser- 
vice to  the  world?  We  may  have  a  bad 
memory,  and  we  may  be  very  ill-informed, 
but  we  cannot  remember  any.  The  Irish- 
American  names  heard  in  Ireland  have 
generally  some  prefix  like  "Boss,"  which 
does  not  indicate  a  high  level  of  intellect 
or  character.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  there  are  millions  of  estimable  peo- 
ple of  Irish  extraction  living  all  over  the 
world.  The  only  thing  about  them  is  that 
the  world  has  heard  nothing  about  them. 
When  they  take  the  pains  to  be  born  in 
Ireland  their  chances  of  the  world  hear- 
ing about  them  grow  immensely  greater. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  if  an  Irish- 
man is  born  out  of  Ireland,  or  has  not 
spent  his  youth  there,  he  loses  individu- 
ality of  mind  and  character.  In  the  new 
lands  the  Irish  stock  mingling  with  other 
racial  streams  may  be  valuable  in  the 
mixing  up  of  humanity  for  nature  to 
produce  new  national  types  and  genius 
of  a  different  character,  but  it  has  not 
mixed  them  up  as  yet,  and  the  new  world 
and  the  colonies  are  singularly  sterile 
for  their  population  in  producing  men  of 
genius.  If  we  mention  half-a-dozen 
names    we    have    exhausted    America's 


moral  and  intellectual  gift  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  Hamilton,  Lincoln,  Whitman, 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  one  or  two  others 
whose  thought  or  life  or  work  has  affected 
and  stimulated  European  thought.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  nature  is 
preparing  in  these  new  countries  new  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  splendours  and 
higher  cultures  than  the  world  has  yet 
known.  But  they  are  still  in  the  making, 
and  until  these  beacon  fires  are  alight  we 
must  look  to  those  elsewhere  who  g^ive  us 
the  light  we  need.  And  the  Irish  bom  in 
Ireland  have  given  the  world  much  more 
light  than  the  Irish  born  in  America.  The 
Irish  environment,  according  to  the  myth, 
is  supposed  to  be  very  depressing  and  to 
exercise  some  black  magical  influence  over 
Irish  energies.  We  must  say  we  never 
could  see  it.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  very 
stimulating.  Environments  exist  simply 
for  us  to  work  on  them  and  alter  them  to 
suit  ourselves.  The  weaker  folk  adjust 
themselves  to  their  environment.  Irish 
people,  as  much  as  any  others  in  the 
world,  have  always  been  at  war  with  their 
environment  and  have  tried  to  alter  it, 
and  they  had  a  tough  fight,  because  they 
were  not  merely  fighting  with  each  other 
but  had  extraordinary  powerful  extrane- 
ous forces  to  contend  against.  But  for 
sheer  discontent  with  their  surroundings, 
there  are  few  races  to  beat  the  Irish. 
That  is  an  admirable  augury  for  their 
future.  A  contented  race  is  like  a  slug. 
Within  our  lifetime  the  Irish  people  in 
Ireland  have  transformed  themselves  from 
tenants  to  peasant  proprietors.  They 
are  transforming  themselves  equally 
rapidly  from  being  individualists  into  be- 
ing co-operators.  That  is,  within  a  gen- 
eration, they  have  changed  a  feudal  sys- 
tem and  the  dependency  of  tenant  on 
landlord  into  a  self-dependence,  and  that 
again  is  being  transformed  into  inter-de- 
pendence. The  social  order  in  England 
has  remained  practically  unchanged  for  a 
hundred  years.  We  repeat  our  environ- 
ment in  Ireland  is  most  stimulating.  No 
people  react  more  violently  against  their 
environment  than  we  do.  And  there  is  a 
kind  of  commonsense  in  the  Irish  tem- 
perament. It  begins  at  foundations.  It 
gets  complete  possession  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  prosperity,  the  land,  and  then 
begins  building  a  social  order.  It  never 
relaxes  its  grip  on  the  fundamentals  of 
its  desire.  Other  countries  get  tempor- 
arily ahead  of  us  by  their  people  working 
contentedly  in  chains.  The  Irish  tempera- 
ment wants  to  throw  off  its  chains  before 
it  will  think  of  anything  else. 


Cost  of  Living  in  Nero's  Time 

That  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun  is  once  more  proven  true  according 
to  certain  discoveries  made  by  Professor 
Camden  M.  Colbern,  an  eminent  archaeo- 
logist and  explorer.  He  says  that  in 
ancient  manuscripts  he  finds  record  that 
the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Nero  had  three 
elevators.  An  income  tax  was  established 
in  Rome  in  the  year  Anno  Domino  6  on 
all  incomes  over  $4,000.  In  the  time  of 
St.  Paul  there  were  seventy  labor  unions 
in  the  then  world's  capital.  There  were 
monopolies  in  oil,  eggs,  perfumes  and 
bricks. 
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The  Greatest  Move- 
ment in  America 

By    Lawrence    Chamberlain   in   Moody's 
Magazine. 

I  HIS  was  the  phrase  employed  by 
one  of  America's  foremost  citizens 
to  describe  the  work  which  is  being 
one  at  the  instigation  and  inspiration  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  "The  greatest  movement  in 
America"  is  the  gaining  of  rejuvenation 
of  business  so  that,  untrammelled  and  free 
from  all  untoward  influences,  it  may  take 
that  place  in  the  life  of  a  country  and  a 
nation  which  it  ought  to  take.  It  is  at 
once  a  condemnation  of  the  trend  towards 
public  ownership  of  business  interests, 
when  such  public  ownership  shall  be 
proved  to  be  undesirable,  and  a  plea  for 
the  expenditure  of  more  time  and  money 
and  energy  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  task  of  making 
the  business  of  the  country  the  important 
department  of  the  country's  life  that  in- 
dubitably it  ought  to  be. 

The  present  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  had  a  notable  begin- 
ning. In  April,  1912,  William  H.  Taft, 
then  President  of  the  United  States, 
called  a  conference  in  Washington  of 
representatives  of  all  local  commercial 
bodies  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  a 
national  organization  of  business  men. 
Out  of  the  fullness  of  his  oym  ripe  ex- 
perience, and  out  of  the  experience  of 
preceding  administrations,  the  President 
realized  that  the  Federal  Government  was 
grievously  handicapped  in  an  impartial, 
consistent  and  provident  disposition  of 
national  affairs  because  it  had  not  the 
benefit  of  national  counsel  in  business 
problems. 

With  every  succeeding  decade  the  de- 
pendence of  the  world  and  all  its  peoples 
on  the  observance  of  economic  law  be- 
comes more  apparent.  Not  armament 
but  grain  and  the  growth  and  trend  of 
population  shape  the  destinies  of  nations. 
Therefore  now  as  never  before  the  test 
of  party  competency  for  power  is  its  con- 
tribution to  national  wealth.  In  national 
and  state  halls  of  legislature  an  increas- 
ing measure  of  thought  and  direction  is 
applied  to  the  business  of  community 
living. 

At  the  time  this  conference  was  called, 
and  for  years  previously,  Washington 
had  not  lacked  the  focused  judgment  and 
concerted  action  of  organized  labor; 
Washington  had  not  been  unaware  of  the 
needs  of  agriculture,  expressed  perhaps 
only  less  concertedly  through  the  Farm- 
ers' Union  of  the  South  and  the  Farmers' 
Granges  of  the  North.  But  the  third  side 
of  the  great  triangle  of  industrial  inter- 
ests, less  important  numerically,  but  no 
less  important  intrinsically — business — 
was  without  a  representative  voice  at  the 
seat  of  government  because  it  lacked  a 
national  organization. 

A  man  need  not  be  an  idealist,  in  the 
common  sense,  to  have  vision.  President 
Taft  saw  the  possibilities  in  a  business 
organization  broad  as  the  country  and 
therefore  without  sectional  prejudice, 
comprehensive  as  the  varieties  of  business 
itself,   embracing  every   type  and   every 
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Endurance 

and  the  ability  to 
do  and  to  bear,  are 
even  more  import- 
ant in  wartime 
than  in  time  of 
peace. 

Our  Specialty  is 
Body  Building  — 
Making  Men  Fit, 
and  Keeping  Them 
So. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  Adjustable  Combination  Bar-bells  and  Dumb-bells  and  the 
originators  of  Progressive  Dumb-bell  Exercise.  Send  for  catalog  of  our  Adjustable 
Dumb-bells,  and  a  FREE  copy  of  our  magazine,  "  STRENGTH." 

The  Milo  Bar  Bell  Co.  1001  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 
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Take  Your  Ocean  Trip    This   Year 
America's  Great  Inland  Seas 


On 
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The  most  wonderful  vacation  yet — a  thousand-mile  voyage  on   the  Great  Lakes,  and  an  outing  m 
the  north   country.     The  historical  resorts  of  Northern   Michigan   await  you   with   all   the  enchant- 
ments of  primeval  nature — shady  majestic  woods,  delightful  waters,  awe-inspiring  scenery.    Every 
pleasure    is    there — bathing,  boating,    Ashing,    golfing,    camping,    sight-seeing.      First-class    hotel 
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accommodations  and  boarding  houses  at  reasonal>le 


rates. 


The  Coast  Line  to  Mackinac— Six  Trips  Weekly 

i''our  irips  weekly  from  Tok'doand  Detroit  to  Mackinac  Island  and  Way 
Ports.  Special  steamer,  two  trips  weekly  from  Cleveland,  June  25th  to 
September  lOth,  direct  to  Mackinac  Island,  no  stops  enroute  except  at 
Detroit  and  Alpena.  In  addition  to  above.  D.  &  C.  Line  operates 
dail.v  service  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland  and  Detroit  and  Buffalo. 
DcJightful  day  trips  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland  during  July  and 
August,  four  trips  weekly.  Daily 
service  between  Toledo  and  Put- 
in-Bay. 

Railroad  Tickets 

accepted  for  transportation  on 
D.  and  C.  Line  steamers  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Buffalo  oi 
Detroit  and  Cleveland ,  either 
direction.  Send  two  cent  stamp 
for  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
Great  Lakes  Map,  containing 
information  regarding  routes 
and  rates.  Address,  L.  Q.  Lewis, 
Gen.    Passenger   Agent. 

.1     set    of    artistic    poster 

stamps  sent   on  receipt   of 

five  cents. 

"D.  AC.  Talisman" 

Send  one  dollar  cash  or  money  order,  for  D.  &  C.  Good  Luck  golden 
flog  men's  scarf  pin  or  women's  brooch  pin,  set  with  Mexican  niWea 
and   emeralds 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Nav.  Co.,  Detroft^"  Michuln 

PHILIP  H.  McMILLAX.  Pree.      A.  A.  SCHAN1Z.  Vice-Pres.  .*c  Otn.  Mgr. 
All  D.  &  C.  Steamere  arrive  and  depart  new  Third  Ave.  Wharf,  Detroit. 


Are  You  Satisfied  with  Your  Present  Salary? 

We  have  a  proposition  that  enables  energetic  men  to  add  from  $5 
to  $10  per  week  to  their  present  salary.  The  work  is  attractive, 
educative  and  profitable.     You  should  know  about  it. 

Write  For  Full  Particulars 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

Circulation  Departmtnt         143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Private  Schools— Colleges— Correspondence  Schools— Telegraph  and  Railroad  Schools— Musical 
Conservatories- Trade  Colleges  and  Co-educational  Institutions. 


GIRLS'  SCROOL.S. 


KraiikRomc  Hall,  10  Elm  Ave.,  Rosedale. 
Bishop    Strachan    School,    31    College    Street, 

Toronto. 
Glen  Mawr,  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Havergal    Ladies'    College,    354    Jarvis   Street, 

Toronto. 
Margaret    Eaton     School     of    Literature    and 

Expression,    North    St.,    Toronto. 
Ottawa  Ladles'  College,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Ontario  Ladles'  College,  Whitby,  Ont. 
Royal     Victoria     College,     McGlll     University, 

Montreal. 
Westbourne   School    for    Girls     340   Bloor    St. 

W.,  Toronto. 


BOYS'   SCHOOLS. 


A.shbury  College,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Bishop's   College   School,   Lennoxville,   Que. 
Lakefleld  Preparatory  School,  Lakefleld,  Ont. 
Lower  Canada  College,  C.  S.  Fosberry,  Head- 
master,  Montreal. 
College,   Newmarket,,  Ont>>  ""tt^ 

Ridley  College,  St.  Catharines. 
St.  Andrew's  College,   Rosedale.  Toronto. 
St.  Jerome's  College,  Berlin,  Ont. 
St.  Clement's  College,  North  Toronto,  Ont 
Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hope,  Ont 
Upper  Canada   College,  Deer  Park,   Ont 
Wes-tern   Canada  College,   Calgary,  Alta 


BUSINESS   COLLEGES. 


COBBESPONDENCE  SCBOOLS. 

Canadian  Correspondence  School,  15  Toronto 
St.,  Toronto. 

Chicago  Correspondence  School,  90O  Chicago 
Opera   House  Block,    Chicago,   III 

Dickson  School  of  Memory.  95.5  Auditorium 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Donuiiion  Business  College,  College  Street  and 
Brunswick  Ave.,   Toronto. 

International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa. 

L'Academle  De  Brisay,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Shaw   Correspondence  School,   Y.M  C  A    Bide 
longe  St.,  Toronto. 


Canada  Business  College,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Central  Business  College,  Toronto. 

Dominion  Business  College,  College  St.  and 
Brunswick  Ave.    Toronto. 

Miss  Graham's  Business  College,  109  Metcalfe 
St.,  Montreal. 

Premier  Brlefhand  School,  Dept.  A,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

MUSICAL    INSTITUTIONS. 

American  School  of  Music,  510  Lakeside  Bldg., 

Chicago. 
Canadian  Academy  of  Music,  12  Spadina  Road, 

Toronto. 
Easy    Method    Music    Co.,    202    Wilson    Bldg . 

Toronto. 
Hambourg   Conservatory    of   Music,   100  Glou- 
cester St.,  Toronto. 
London   Conservatory  of  Music,   London,   Ont. 
Numeral  Music  Co.  of  Canada,  230  Curry  Hall, 

Windsor. 
Toronto  College  of  Music,  12-14  Pembroke  St., 

Toronto. 
Toronto    Conservatory    of    Music,    College    St.. 

Toronto. 


SCHOOLS    OF    TELEGRAPHY. 

Central  School  of  Telegraphy.  Yonge  and 
Gerrard    Sts.,   Toronto. 

Dominion  School  of  Telegraph v  and  Railroad- 
ing. 91  Queen  St.  East,  Toronto. 


SPECI.*L    SCHOOLS. 


Arnott  Institute,  Berlin,  Ont. 
Art    Association    of   Montreal,    Montreal,    Que 
L'Academle  De  Brisay,  Bank  St,^   Ottawa. 
Margaret    Eaton     School     of    Literature    and 

Expression,    North    St.,    Toronto. 
National  School  of  Nursing,  Dept.  51,  Elmlra 

N.Y.  ' 

Toronto    Riding    School,    4    Cawthra    Souare 

Toronto. 
Canadian    Authors    Service   Bureau,    P.O.    Box 

34,  Toronto. 


UNIVERSITIES. 


American  University,  339  North  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago,    III. 
Royal    Victoria   College,    Sherbrooke.   Que. 


And 
College 

Toronto  -    Canada 

Autumn  Term  Commences 
SEPTEMBER  13TH.  1915 
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A  Canadian  Residential  and  Day  School  for 
Boys.  Upper  and  Lower  Schools.  Boys 
prepared  for  Matriculation  into  the  Uni- 
versities; for  Entrance  into  the  Royal 
Military  College,  and  for  Business.  Calen- 
dar containing  full  particulars  sent  on 
application. 

REV.  D.  BRUCE  MACDONALD,    M.A.,  LL.D. 
Headmaster. 


LOWER  CANADA  COLLEGE 


C.  S.  FOSBERY,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
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size    of    mercantile    unit    to    enlist    the 
strength  of  all  proprietorship. 

Six  hundred  men,  from  all  states  in  the 
Union,  came  to  Washington  at  his  call, 
decided  promptly  that  the  country  needed 
business  union,  and  elected  a  temporary 
Board  of  Directors  to  draw  a  code  and 
regulations,  That  constitution  and  those 
by-laws  well  repay  study.     The  ensuing 
solid  achievements  were  made  possible  by 
the  admirable  architectonic  of  organiza- 
tion.   The  notable  beginning  was  followed 
by  notable  growth.     In   the  three  short 
years  since  the  unheralded  first  meeting 
there  has  grown  up  almost  unremarked  a 
National   Chamber   of  Commerce,   which 
to-day  is  the  biggest  business  organization 
in  the  world,  with  an  "organization  mem- 
bership" of  640  national  trade  organiza- 
tions, community  chambers  of  commerce, 
boards    of    trade,    and    merchants'    and 
manufacturers'    associations,    located    in 
every  state  except  New  Mexico,  and  in 
the     Philippines,     Hawaii,     Porto     Rico, 
Paris,    Berlin    and    Constantinople.      In 
addition    to    the    "organization    member- 
ship" the   National   Chamber  has  imme- 
diate   contact   with    its    constituency    by 
means   of   "individual   memberships."  In 
three  years  through  this  membership  the 
exprenKion  or  action  of  the  Chamber  has 
become  the  voice  or  motion  of  over  300,- 
000  business  men,  firms  and  corporations. 
The    Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the 
United  States  works  without  ostentation. 
It   has    no    press   bureau.      Its   publicity 
committee  is  modest.     Its  rapid  rise  to 
undemonstrative,    respected    influence    is 
due  to  its  democratic  structure  and  con- 
trol and  to  the  representative  character 
of  its  support.    The  smallest  organization 
admitted  to  membership  has  one  delegate 
and  one  vote;  the  largest  and  most  influ- 
ential only  ten   delegates  and  ten   votes. 
A  forty-five  day  referendum  and  a  two- 
thirds   vote   are  required  to  commit  the 
Chamber.     It  will  consider  only  national 
questions.      By    its    national    character, 
democratic    constitution,    open    methods, 
intelligent  conduct,  and  unstinted  appli- 
cation to  current  business  problems  the 
Chamber  has  won  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  congressional  leaders  of  all 
parties    and    most    positive    co-operation 
from  all  departmental  heads  at  Washing- 
ton. 

In  these  three  years  the  Chamber,  obe- 
dient to  its  referenda,  has  suggested  and 
obtained  seven  vital  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act;  has  suggested  and 
obtained  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Council  to  assist  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board;  at  the  instance  of  Sec- 
retary Redfield  has  assisted  in  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, including  the  collation  and  distri- 
bution of  consular  reports  and  has  se- 
cured the  appointment  of  an  increased 
number  of  commercial  attaches,  made  ac- 
quainted by  it,  with  the  business  needs  of 
the  country  before  being  sent  abroad. 

The  Chamber  has  influenced  exceeding- 
ly important  modifications  that  appear  in 
the  final  form  of  the  trust  bills;  has  re- 
ceived at  its  recent  third  annual  conven- 
tion the  unqualified,  outspoken  approval 
of  President  Wilson  and  a  frank  appeal 
for  support  on  certain  measures  from 
five  members  of  the  Cabinet.  With  the 
approval  of  the  Administration  and  of 
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party  leaders  generally  the  Chamber  has 
just  appointed  a  permanent  Advisory 
Council  to  confer  with  the  New  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  in  other  ways  to 
assist  that  body. 

This  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
National  Chamber  cannot  be  wholly 
felicitation.  The  three  years  have  shown 
remarkable  accomplishments  to  be  sure. 
There  was  need  of  them.  The  need  can- 
not possibly  be  exaggerated.  But  the  end 
is  not  yet — either  of  the  accomplishments 
or  of  the  need.  With  slight  provision  for 
consequences,  American  government, 
state  and  national,  is  entering  an  era  of 
public  regulation  and  even  of  public  own- 
ership of  business.  The  latest  pronounce- 
ment of  business  leaders  is  that  regula- 
tion must  be  accepted  in  preference  to 
public  ownership. 

The  department  of  government  invari- 
ably cited  in  illustration  of  the  advantages 
of  public  ownership  is  the  Postal.  The 
present  Postmaster-General  is  a  persistent 
advocate  of  Federal  ownership  of  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  systems  of  the  coun- 
try, although  our  wire  communications 
are  acknowledged  the  best  in  the  world. 
Yet  the  postal  service  is  not  run  on  a 
business  basis  and  cannot  make  a  busi- 
ness accounting  to  Congress  that  shows 
a  profit.  There  is  no  pretence  of  earning 
interest  on  the  capital  invested,  but  op- 
position to  waste  is  weak,  for  the  direct 
voter's  tax  is  only  a  two  cent  stamp. 

The  Federal  Government  is  about  to 
undertake  the  construction,  ownership 
and  operation  of  a  great  railway  in  Alas- 
ka. The  Governor  of  California  is  urging 
his  state  to  assume  ownership  of  the  in- 
solvent Western  Pacific  Railway.  Exis- 
tent public  regulation  of  corporations  has 
pot  yet  fully  justified  itself,  and  cannot 
so  long  as  the  results  spell  financial  em- 
barrassment. The  utmost  possible  pres- 
sure, from  the  public  utterances  of  the 
President  to  the  castigations  of  an  almost 
united  press  seems  to  have  been  needed  to 
persuade  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission into  granting  elemental  justice  to 
American  railways  in  the  critical  period 
through  which  they  are  passing. 

State  regulation  of  corporations  has 
given  no  better  account  of  itself.  The 
receiver  of  a  middle- Western  road  com- 
plains to  the  Court  that  state  laws  will 
not  permit  rates  sufficient  to  operate  the 
system  with  regard  to  human  safety  to 
*say  nothing  of  the  payment  of  current 
debts.  The  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association  has  called  a  meeting  to  pro- 
test because  "of  over  500  bills  introduced 
in  the  State  Senate  in  the  last  three  weeks 
almost  50  per  cent,  deal  with  regulation 
of  the  business  of  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants and  corporations.  Profits  have 
in  legislated  out  of  existence  and  thou- 

^ids  of  men  are  out  of  employment." 
„  It  is  only  a  step  from  the  regulation  or 
ownership  of  railways,  street  railways, 
power  companies  and  the  like  to  regula- 
tion or  ownership  of  refrigerating  plants, 
beet  sugar  factories,  bakeries  and  powder 
works.  As  to  the  national  government 
this  step  is  a  slight  extension  of  the 
principle  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  right  to  control  anything  that 
savors  of  interstate  commerce.  Nothing 
but  a  sane  Supreme  Court  stands  between 
present  day  Federal  legislation  and  gov- 
ernment control  of  stock  and  grain  ex- 
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STAMMERING 


or  Stuttering  may  make  life  miser- 
able  for  your  child,  or  for  one  of 
your  family  or  friends.  If  it  does, 
you  owe  it  to  the  sufferer  to  investi- 
gate the  sueeeBsful  Arnott  methods 
of  permanently  curing  these  dis- 
turbing impediments.  We  will  gladly 
give  you  full  particulars  and  refer- 
ences.   Cured  pupils  everywhere. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

BERLIN.  ONTARIO.  CANADA 


in   Commercial    Art,    Photography,    Ad- 
vertising and  Salesmanship 
as  given  by  the 

Shaw  Correspondence  School 

395-7  Yoage  Street,  Toronto 

Cost  but  little,  but  increase  your  earning  power 
immensely.     Particulars  free  on  request. 

Write    W.  H.  SHAW,  President 


iOiiblep  College 


m.  Catl)at<iu<> 
Ontario 
A  CANADIAN   SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Preparatory  Department  entirely  separate  u  to  build- 
ings, gronnds  and  Staff. 

The  School  has  won  scholarships  at  UniTereity  m&tricul*.- 
tion  in  four  out  of  the  last  Rn  years.  Three  were  won  in 
1913.       REV.  J.  O.  MILLER,  M.A.,  D,C.L.,  PrindpaJ 


ASHBURY  COLLEGE  «°%^T'4^A''^r'"'- 

RESIDENT   SCHOOL   FOB   BOYS. 

Beautiful    site.      Modem    buildings.      Pur«    water.      Small 
claaaes.      Gymnasium.     Chapel.      R.M.C.    entrwice   1»14.      All 
candidates  passed.     One  first  place. 
For  Calendar  apply 

Rev.    GEO.    P.    WOOLLCOMBE,   M.A.    (Oxon) 
Headsiutw, 


ST.    JEROME'S    COLLEGE 

BERLIN,  ONTARIO 


Excellent  Business  College,  High  School,  College  or  Arts 
Departments.  New  Buildings  with  latest  Hygienic  equip- 
ments First-class  Board— Comfortable  Sleeping  Rooms. 
ItatM  Moderate.  Special  attention  given  to  students  pre- 
paring  for    University    Matriculation.     Address 

REV.  A.  L.  ZINGER.  C.R..  Pb.D..  Praaldant 


New    building,  absolutely    fire- 
proof,   perfectly    sanitary,  com- 


#ttata)a 

TT  aXtOtf  *  plete  staff  in    every  department. 

JtttU  I  V  JJ  All  the  advantages  of  the  capital. 

College  I 


OTTAWA,  ONT. 


itages  < 

Apply  for  calendar  to 

as.  W.    Robertaon.    LL.D.,  C.M.G.. 
Chairman  of  Board 
J.W.H.  Milna.B.A..  D.D..Pra>id*nt 


A  "Steel  Trap"  Memory 


One  that  takes  a  tight  grip  on 
facts,  figures,  names,  'details 
of  everykindand  hangsonto 
them   through  life—that's 
the  kind  of    memory   you 
ought  to  have  and  the  kind 
youcanhaveifyou  willgive 
me   ten    minutes    of   your 
spare  time  daily  for  a  few 
weeks.    I  will  make  your 
mihd  an  infallible  classified    , 
index  of  the  things  it  Is  to 
your  advantage  to  remem- 
ber—give you  power  to  con- 
centrate, overcome  self -con- 
sciousness, enable  you  to  think 
on   your    feet,    and    address   , 
an  audienceintelligently  with- 
out hesitancy  and  without  notes. 

Key  to  Successi 


Stop!  orgetting 


Henry 

kson, 

Principal, 

Dickson 

School  of 

Durlntr  the  past  20  wars  I  have  trained 
thousand*  of  people  to  STOP  FORGETTING-aided  them  to 
greater  business  and  social  success— I  know  positively  that  tie 
person  with  a  Btrong,  tenacious  memory,  though  he  be  far  behirnl 
at  the  beginning  of  the  race  for  success,  advances  and  soon  out- 
distances his  forgetful  rival.  The  demands  of  commercial  ard 
professional  life  are  bo  exacting  in  their  details  of  facts  and 
figures  to  be  remembered,  that  to  succeed  or  even  hold  your 
own  you  simply  must  possess  a  good  memory. 

Get  My  Remarkable  Memory  Test  Free 

I've  had  this  test  copyrighted— it's  the  most  ingenious  and  most 
conclusive  test  for  the  memory  ever  devised.  I'll  send  it  to  you, 
free,  also  a  copy  of  my  book  "How  to  Remember"  and  tell  you 
how  to  obtain  a  copy  of  my  De  Luxe  edition,  "How  To  Speak  In 
Public,"  a  handsomely  illustrated  $2  book,  absolutely  free.  Don't 
be  handicapped  with  a  poor  memory  any  longer— write  me  today, 
Address  me  personally. 

HENRY  DICKSON,  Principal, 
Dickson  School  of  Memory.     955   Auditariam  BUf .,  Ckicago 


ROYAL 
VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

THE  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS   OF 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

Students  (both  resident  and  day)  pre- 
pared for  degrees  in  Arts,  Pure  Science 
and  Music.  Scholarships  are  awarded 
annually.  For  Prospectus  and  informa- 
tion apply  to  the  Warden. 


lirankfliome  Jl^aU 

10  ELM  AVENUE.  ROSEDALE.  TORONTO 
A  Raaidential  and  Day  School  for  GirU 

Hon.    Principal       -       -       -      MISS    M.    T.    SCOTT 
Principal       ■       -       MISS   EDITH    M.    BEAD,    M.A. 
Preparation   for  the   University  and  for  Examinations  in 
.\IURic.     Art   and    Domestic   Science   Departments.     Thor- 
oiiRlily   efficient    staff— large    playgrounds — outdoor  games 
—tennis,   basketball,   rink.     Healthful  locality. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOL   EX)R   DAY    PUPILS. 
For   Prospectus   apply   to   the    Principal. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  STORY   WRITING  7 

Possibly  you  have  and  have  been  surprised  and  dis- 
api)ointod  when  your  work  wa.s  returned  by  some  editor. 
Yon  have  wondercl  what  was  wrong— what  made  it 
unsaleable.  We  have  established  our  Bureau  to  help 
,iii3t  such  people  as  you.  We  di.scuss  and  criticiee  your 
manuscripts  and  offer  helpful  suggestions.  Send  6  cents 
in  stamps  and  receive  our  Help  Booklet,  giving  full 
(■\p1j>ti->tinn    of    i>iir    ."jeTrice. 

CANADIAN     AUTHORS*     SERVICE    BUREAU 
P.O.  Box  No.  34.  G.P.O.,  Toronto 
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Roofing  that 

must  last 

You    can't    tell    by 

looking  at  a  roll  of  roof- 
ing how  long  it  will  last 
on  the  roof,  but  when  you  get  the  guarantee 
of  a  responsible  company,  you  know  that 
your  roofing  must  give  satisfactory  service. 

Buy  materials  that  last 

Certamteed 

Roofing 

—Our  leading  pi-oduct— is  guaranteed  5  years  for  1-plj . 
10  years  for  2-pIy  and  15  years  fm-  3-ply.  We  also  makt- 
lower  pnce<l  roofing,  slate  surfaced  shingles,  buildiD;,' 
papers,  wall  boards,  out-door  paints,  plastic  cement,  ete. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  products  made  by  us. 
Tbey  are  reasonable  in  price  and  we  stand 
behind   thein. 

General  Rooflng^  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's   largest  manufacturer*  of  Roofing 

and  Building  Papers. 

New   Yorli   City     Boston      Cbicago      Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia      Atlanta      Cleveland      Detroit 

St.   Louis   Cincinnati   Kansas   City  Minneapolis 

.San   ^ancisco      Seattle     Houston      X.ondon 

Ilambnrgr         Sydney 
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PHONES  N.6400  640! 


WOMEN! 


WhyfPay    2c   per?  cak< 

duty  on  American  mad 

Naptha  Soaps  when  you 

can  buy 


"RIohards"  Ouick-Naptha 

(MADE  IN  CANADA) 

for  5c.  Cakes  of  equal  weight 

and  quality 


RICHARDS  PURE  SOAP  CO..  LIMITED.. 

Eitsbiished  A.u,  1860 


WoDdstook,  Ont., 


All  "ARLINGTON  COLLARS"  are  good, 
but  our  CHALLENGE  BRAND  is  the  best 


change.s.  We  may  yet  see  a  Congressional 
grip  on  the  throat  of  every  business  that 
uses  the  United  States  mails.  The  last 
defence  will  not  be  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  the  organized  business  intelligence  of 
the  American  people. 

Also  American  government,  State  and 
National,  is  plunging  ahead  into  an  era 
of  extravagance  that  if  not  stopped  short, 
and  stopped  soon,  may  bring  us  to  our 
third  great  repudiation  period,  aptly  com- 
parable to  the  first  period  in  the  early 
'40s  when  seven  states,  mostly  Northern, 
broke  faith  with  creditors — or  to  the 
second  period  in  the  '70s  and  '80  when 
nine  states  with  three  hundred  odd  mil- 
lion dollars  of  bonds  and  many  score 
cities  with  a  thousand  million  dollars  of 
bonds  ceased  paying  what  they  owed.  Our 
tax  bills  tell  the  present  story,  if  they  did 
not  the  figures  of  wealth  and  debt  are 
public  property  and  may  be  had  of  the 
Census  Bureau.  Only  thoughtful  men 
call  for  a  halt.  The  call  is  feeble  unless 
it  is  a  call,  all  together,  from  the  business 
men  of  the  whole  country. 

But  there  is  a  broader  consideration 
involved,  if  it  is  possible,  than  this  econ- 
omic. As  no  other  the  American  nation 
is  individualistic.  We  cherish  passion- 
ately the  right  of  individual  freedom  for 
its  reflex  on  character.  We  tolerate  an 
abhorrent  saloon  system  so  as  not  to  tres- 
pass on  immemorial  "personal  privilege." 
What  is  the  effect  on  individual  freedom, 
therefore  on  American  manhood,  as  busi- 
ness activities  pass  from  private  to  public 
domination?  Sometimes  we  deplore  the 
growth  of  great  corporations  as  (in  the 
words  of  the  President,  used  in  another 
connection)  inimical  to  the  development 
of  "new  men,  new  energies,  a  new  spirit 
of  initiative  and  new  blood  in  the  man- 
agement of  business  enterprises."  But 
would  government  ownership  "immense- 
ly hearten  the  young  men  coming  on,  and 
greatly  enrich  the  business  activities  of 
the  whole  country?" 

Against  the  encroachments  of  this  ris- 
ing tide  of  socialistic  theory,  irresistible 
up  to  its  present  confines,  what  is  our 
only  dependable  bulwark?  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  American  pro- 
prietors; law  partners  in  Galveston,  own- 
ers of  pulp  mills  in  Maine,  of  ice  factories 
in  Georgia,  of  candy  stores  in  St.  Louis, 
and  shoe  parlors  in  'Frisco.  Every  man 
who  is  or  hopes  to  be,  by  dint  of  labor 
and  self-denial,  the  master  of  his  own 
business  fate,  for  the  good  of  himself,  his 
family  and  the  race,  is  the  friend  of  the 
business  order  and  the  foe  of  any  system 
that  seeks  to  raise  one  part  of  humanity 
by  pulling  down  another  part.  All  these 
men  of  business  and  many  of  those  who 
now  serve  them  should  be  enrolled  in 
community  business  associations  with 
focus  for  expression  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  nothing  sinister  about  rapidly 
growing  cohesion  among  business  men, 
nor  about  their  influence  at  Washington. 
In  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria 
and  Italy  are  prototypes  of  long  standing 
— national  commercial  bodies  made  up  of 
local  business  organizations.  The  local 
bodies  are  supported  by  general  taxation 
of  business  men.  In  France  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  State  are  appointed 
by  the  Government  at  the  suggestion  of 
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Save  money  on  y  o  b  r 
Diamonds  by  bnytnif  from 
us.  We  are  Diamond  Importer*.  Terms  20% 
down,  *1,  $2  or  t3  Weelily.  We  guarantee  you 
erery  advanUge  In  Price  and  Quality.  10% 
off  for  cash. 

Write  to-day  for  catalocae,  it  Is  free. 

We  send  Diamonda  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  iiupectioa. 
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Get  into  the[Firing 
Line 

If  you  have  iron  in  your  blood  and 
enjoy  work  and  are  not  content  with 
your  present  salary  or  position  in  life, 
we  can  open  the  way  for  you  to  enter 
into  a  larger  field  of  opportunity. 

We  have  a  plan  whereby  you  can 
secure  a  liberal  education  at  college, 
take  up  any  field  of  study  that  may 
interest  you  and  become  fitted  to  take 
your  place  in  the  firing  line  of  pro- 
gress and  success. 

We  want  representatives  in  every  lo- 
cality in  Canada  to  take  new  and 
renewal  subscriptions  to  MacLean's 
Magazine.  You  will  find  the  publica- 
tion will  appeal  strongly  to  the  better 
class  of  readers  in  your  district  and 
you  will  find  the  work  both  remunera- 
tive and  dignified. 

If  you  have  the  fighting  blood  in  your 
veins  and  are  seeking  larger  oppor- 
tunities, write  us  for  complete  infor- 
mation. 

The  MacLean  Publishing 
Company,  Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue,        Toronto 
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the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This 
Council  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity 
concerns  itself  very  largely  with  the  de- 
velopment of  internal  and  foreign  com- 
merce. In  Germany,  for  many  years  the 
national  federated  Chamber,  the  Deutsche 
Handelstag,  has  co-operated  intimately 
and  actively  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment with  what  admirable  results  upon 
German  business  and  the  financial  wel- 
fare of  the  German  people  we  are  all 
familiar.  Indeed  the  present  President  of 
the  Deutsche  Handelstag,  Herr  Kaempt,  is 
also  President  of  the  Reichstag.  Imagine 
a  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  President  of  the  national  organization 
of  business  men! 

What  an  unfavorable  contrast  this,  be- 
tween the  attitudes  of  the  American  and 
the   German    Governments   toward   busi- 
j  ness.     After  more  than  two   decades  of 
operation   under   the   Sherman    Law  our 
principal  corporations  are  without  know- 
ledge of  what  is  and   what  is  not  per- 
I  missible    in    certain    most    fundamental 
'  aspects  of  the  conduct  of  business. 

I       Many  who  have  had  the  habit  of  going 

1  to  Washington  these  past  years  in  efforts 

I  to  ascertain  the  law  relating  to  business, 

:  or  to  modify  it,  have  watched  the  growth 

of  granite  palaces  that  house   the  Depart- 

ment  of  Agriculture — the  visible  evidence 

'  of  the  splendid  experimental  work  which 

has  meant  so  much  to  American  farmers, 

therefore   to   the  nation.     Governmental 

expenditure  in  this  department  averaging 

five  million   dollars  a  year  is  known   to 

result  in  an  annual  increase  of  three  hun- 

(  dred  millions  in  wealth. 

Would  not  the  entire  country  profit 
likewise  if  similar  public  assistance  were 
griven  business? 

Shall  we  not  now  retrieve.  The  fortune 
of  war  submits  an  unsought,  unearned 
opportunity.  Foreign  trade,  particularly, 
invites  co-operative  business  effort  en- 
couraged by  the  Federal  Government.  At 
home,  also,  the  times  are  opportune. 
Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  great  in- 
telligent American  electorate  is  rousing  to 
think  in  terms  economic,  and  is  soon  to 
realize  that  slow  strangulation  is  not 
good  for  the  business  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs  of  sustenance  and  surplus. 
The  plain  folks  of  skeptical  Missouri  have 
repudiated  their  full  crew  law.  The  sur- 
viving express  companies  are  asking  con- 
fidently for  rates  that  bring  profits.  The 
government-owned  shipping  bill  has  been 
scuttled  by  all  parties.  The  President 
favors  alteration  of  the  trust  laws  to 
permit  combinations  of  merchants  to  com- 
pete in  the  markets  of  the  world  with 
foreign  capital.  The  all-powerful  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commisison  starts  with  a  per- 
sonnel  and  in  a  spirit  that  at  least  is 
promising. 

As  we  consider  the  character  and  ac- 
.  complishments  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  and  the  possi- 
bilities for  service  that  lie  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  because  of  critical  economic 
conditions,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  in 
the  more  distant  future,  because  of  great 
social  adjustments  yet  to  be  reached, 
surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
organization  is  heading  at  least  one  of  the 
greatest  movements  under  way  in  Amer- 
ica. 
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A  Big  Profit  Quick  Sales 
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Proposition;  A  Great 
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Opportunity  For  You. 
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Supply  the  public  with. the  delicious,  fruity, 
healthy   soft   drinks:    "Golden   Orangeade"        ' 
and   ''Lemonade."     The  best  selling,   most 
profitable  and  widely  advertised  drinks,  with 
a  steadily  increasing  demand. 
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OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

^Q 

Druggists,   confeotioners,   grocers,   bakers  and   gen- 
eral merchants — you  can  make  wonderful  profit;   a 
self -paying  proposition.     With  our  Cooler  we  supply 
four  gallons  of  the  specialty.     The  sales  from  this 
will  pay  for  the  Cooler  and  leave  you  a  clear  profit 
of  100%.     Don't  fkil  to  investigate. 

Write  to-day  for  descriptive  circular  and  full 
particulars   of   our   special    offer.     It   means 
quick  sales  and  big  profits  for  you.     Write 
to-day. 
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J.  Hungerford  Smith  Co. 

LIMITED 

TORONTO                                      CANADA 

Twenty  Year  Guaranteed  Aluminum  Kitchen  Utensils 

The  original  "  1892"  Aluminum   uteniili  are  the  only  20  year  guaranteed  kitchen  ware. 
Not  cast  or  stamped  but  spun  from  the  solid  metal.      Indestructible  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

CATALOGUE  FREE  for  the  asking.  It  tells 
you  why  the  "1892"  is  the  best  aluminum 
ware  made. 

Charges  Prepaid. 

We  prepay  charees  on  all  orders  of  $9.00  and  over.  Write 
to-day  for  our  sreat  Hoosier  club  plan.  Remember  we 
take  everythinir  back  at  our  expense  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Send  me  prepaid  sample  pie  plate,  9xH  in.,  for  which  1 
enclose  20c.  in  stamps.  Money  to  be  refunded  if  I  am  not 
satisfied.  W.H.M.  Deep  Pie  Plate,  9  x  K  in. 
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Bur  one  of  our  VACUUM  WASHERS.  $1.50  PREPAID.    Moner  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

287  Donald  Street 
WINNIPEG,  MAN. 
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For  nervous  break-down,  over-work,  over-exer- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  correction  of  disorders  of 
the  blood,  the  nerves,  the  heart  and  premature 
decline  of  vital  jwwers 
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This  country  recognizes  three 
grades  of  truth : 

— the  truth 

— the  whole  truth 

— nothing  but  the  truth 

"The  Truth"  by  itself  may  be 
false  because  of  what  it  leaves 
unsaid,  or  because  while  technic- 
ally correct  it  is  designed  to  mis- 
lead. 

■  "The  whole  truth"  may  be  in- 
effective because  it  leaves  one 
asking — "Well,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?" 

"Nothing  but  the  truth"  in- 
volves a  grasp  and  expression  of 


right  fundamentals,  rounded 
knowledge,  fair  play — an  irresist- 
ible appeal. 

In  Chicago,  from  June  20th  to 
24th,  there  will  be  a  convention  of 
The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World.  The  standard  un- 
der which"  this  convention 
assembles  is 

"Nothing  but  the 
Truth  in  Advertising  " 

This  is  not  a  sentimental  stand- 
ard. It  is  a  commercial  standard 
maintained  by  the  contact  of 
idealists,  enthusiasts,  and  hard 
heads. 

It  is  only  standard  under  which 
the  annual  expenditure  of  $600,- 
000,000  for  advertising  can  be 
made  to  pay.  It  is  the  standard 
under  which  2,000  people  met 
last  June  in  Toronto  and,  before 
that,  in  Baltimore,  Dallas,  Boston. 

It  is  the  standard  under  which 
every  reader  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, outdoor  signs,  booklets,  nov- 
elties— the  printed  or  painted 
advertising  message — has  come  to 
believe  what  he  reads. 


You  are  Invited  to  Attend 


No  adult  in  this  country  but  uses  or  is  affected  by  advertising.  The 
convention  in  Chicago  will  give  you  ideas  for  application  to  your  own 
business  and  your  own  life.  You  will  come  in  contact  with  the  discoverers 
and  pioneers  in  the  development  of  the  economic  force  of  advertising — a 
force  which  will  grow  with  your  support  as  you  will  grow  by  contact  with 
it  and  its  workers. 

For  special  information  address  CONVENTION 
COMMITTEE,  Advertising  Association  of  Chicago, 
Advertising  Building,  123  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO. 

The  Toronto  Advertising  Club  will  run  a  special  train  to  Chicago,  leaving 
Toronto  on  Saturday,  June  19th.  A  special  rate  has  been  secured  for  the  trip,  and 
all  applications  for  space  on  the  train  and  in  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  where 
the  Toronto  Advertising  Club  will  stay,  should  be  made  to  C.  W.  McDiarmid,  of 
the  Toronto  Advertising  Club,  104  Tonge  St.,  Toronto. 


The 

Confessions  of  Sir 

Horace  Lazenby 

Continued  from  Page  48. 


"Then  why  don't  y'  get  credit  where  ye 
got  the  whiskey?"  I  demanded.  "You're 
no  customer  of  ours." 

"Eh?"  He  hesitated.  "No,  that's  right. 
But  I'm  a  rich  man.  I'm  the  richest  man 
in  Southampton  parts." 

I  waited. 

"I  could  buy  out  your  damn  store  over 
and  over." 

"Then  why  not  pay  cash?" 

"Because — because  I  was  robbed  I'm 
telling  you — and  the  rest  of  my  money  is 
in  mortgages — and  some  barley  down  by 
Goderich  way." 

"Why  can't  you  get  along  without  the 
goods  for  a  time — at  least  till  y've  had 
time  to  go  home." 

" — and  let  my  wife  know?"  he 
screeched. 

"Oh!"  said  I,  and  I  began  to  think. 

The  result  was  good.  After  getting  rid 
of  the  immediate  business  on  hand,  mean- 
while letting  the  Crimean  wash  himself 
at  the  pump  in  the  back  yard  of  the  shop. 
I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  and 
made  a  bargain  with  him,  which,  subject 
to  ratification  by  my  employer  upon  his 
return  from  Montreal,  was  to  mean  that 
the  Crimean,  as  the  most  influential  man 
in  his  community,  was  to  buy  exclusively 
at  the  Goss  store  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  He  was  to  use  his  influence  with 
the  powers  that  were — for  he  was  some- 
thing of  a  politician — to  suppress  the  in- 
discriminate sale  of  liquor  to  the  farmers 
by  the  storekeepers,  and  in  short  he,  as 
the  greatest  story-teller  and  the  biggest 
man  in  the  market  from  one  year's  end  to 
another,  was  to  be  the  ally  of  the  Goss 
store.  He  was  to  tell  his  stories  in  our 
store  and  nowhere  else. 

The  Goss  store  has  lived  a  long  time 
since  then.  When  the  railway  was  pushed 
farther  into  the  province,  the  farmers  no 
longer  came  to  Toronto  market,  but  made 
shorter  drives  to  newer  markets  like 
Guelph  and  London  and  St.  Thomas.  Los- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  Toronto  trade, 
the  Goss  store  secured  the  fashionable 
trade  of  Jarvis  street  and  when  Jarvis 
street  turned  into  boarding  houses  and 
the  fashionable  folk  moved  to  Rosedale, 
Goss,  Jr.,  captured  a  fair  share  of  that 
trade.  That  was  long  after  I  left  the  re- 
tail business.  But  the  first  step  in  wiping 
out  the  whiskey  competition  in  the  mar- 
ket store  trade,  was  when  the  Crimean 
and  I  made  our  bargain. 

How  important  it  was  I  scarcely 
realized  at  the  time.  That  was  a  Satur- 
day. That  night  I  set  out  on  a  long  tramp 
over  the  rough  western  roads  toward  the 
house  of  one  Pamela  Curzon,  on  the  Tenth 
line  of  Toronto  township.  I  carried  a 
leather  strap  in  my  pocket. 

To  Be  Continued. 
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Girl 


Continued  from  Page  37. 
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ned,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  run  on 
}head.  Allison  protested  but  she  laughed 
jway  his  fears,  and,  slipping  on  her 
5nowshoes,  she  took  the  lead. 

"Cut  off  the  bells,"  he  ordered  the 
Indian.  "The  sound  carries  too  far 
ihead." 

The  leather  was  hard  and  tough  and  by 
;he  time  the  command  was  carried  out  the 
ijirl,  striding  lightly  on  the  winding  trail 
)f  the  outlaw,  was  far  ahead  and  hid  from 
sight  by  the  intervening  tree  trunks. 
When  Allison  looked  up  and  noticed  her 
lisappearance  a  shiver,neither  of  chill  nor 
fet  of  fear,  passed  through  him.  So  used 
iiad  be  become  to  seeing  her  near  him  that 
low  an  oppression  he  could  not  shake  off 
,3red  a  feeling  of  disaster.  What  danger 
night  there  not  be  lurking  ahead  with 
;hat  scoundrel  before  them.  He  should 
'lever  have  let  her  venture  out  of  his  sight. 
The  thought  urged  new  Are  into  his  blood, 
ind,  dragging  his  rifle  from  the  sled,  he 
spurted  past  dogs  and  Indian  and  raced 
leadlong  down  the  trail. 
!  He  was  now  fully  conscious  that  he  had 
irred  in  not  proceeding  with  more  caution 
ind  his  senses  were  all  awakened  and 
ilert.  The  cracking  of  a  frost-hardened 
,;ree  startled  him  into  stopping;  the 
Snapping  of  a  twig  under  its  weight  of 
ce  sent  strange  thrills  through  him,  and 
eft  him  almost  sweating.  The  sounds 
were  repeated  again  and  again  until  he 
lecame  accustomed  to  them.  Several 
lends  in  the  trail  he  passed  but  caught 
10  sight  of  his  comrade.  A  large  spruce 
oomed  up,  a  quarter  mile  ahead.  "Beyond 
;hat  I'll  surely  overtake  her,"  he  thought; 
ind  he  lengthened  his  stride.  On  and  on 
le  raced  till  he  reached  and  passed  it  by, 
ind  still  the  trail  was  empty.  He  stoppeed 
ind  examined  the  tracks.  Hers  still 
5howed  plainly,  overlapping  the  imprints 
■)t  the  others.  He  gritted  his  teeth  and 
spurted  ahead  faster  than  before.  But 
lot  for  long- — strange  markings  on  the 
inow  had  caught  his  eye  and  arrested  his 
5teps.  He  did  not  need  the  Indian's  prac- 
tised eye  to  read  the  signs.  The  trampled 
^now  on  either  side  plainly  told  that  here 
1  stop  had  been  made.  Fearing  he  knew 
lot  what,  he  went  on  a  few  yards  farther. 
The  webbed  imprints  of  the  two  men's 
shoes  were  there  but  of  the  girl's  he  found 
10  sign.  With  a  gasp  of  dismay  Allison 
•ealized  the  situation.  She  must  have 
;ome  suddenly  upon  them  where  they 
lalted,  been  taken  by  surprise  and — be- 
yond that  he  did  not  know,  did  not  dare 
o  think.  She  was  gone — in  the  power  of 
hat  man. 

The  appalling  discovery  chilled  him  to 
ihe  heart.  He  stood  staring  mutely  at 
!he  tracks  before  him.  A  moan  of  despair 
>roke  from  his  ouivering  lips.  "God!"  he 
■ried,  and  gazed  distractedly  about  him. 
ATiich  way  to  go?  Back,  from  whence  he 
lad  come,  he  looked;  there  was  no  sign 
if  life  and   Peter  was  far  behind.     He 
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This  Car — This  Company 

Command  Your  Consideration 

This  month — to-day  perhaps — you  are  going  to  make  your 
choice  of  a  motor  car.  We  hope  your  choice  will  be  a  Hupmobile. 
We  feel  sure  you  will  buy  a  Hupmobile,  when  you  know  its 
great  value — realize  what  Avonderful  satisfaction  Hupmobile 
ownership  will  give  you. 

The  Hupmobile  prestige — its  enviable  reputation  as  the  leader  among  cars 
of  its  class — forces  its  consideration  upon  you.  Prove  to  yourself— as  over 
48,000  others  have  proved — that  here  is  a  moderately  priced  car  with  every 
es.sential  of  motor  satisfaction.  Let  us  go  over  the  big  value  of  the  Hupmobile 
together. 


Big  in  Roominess 

The  Hupmobile 's  wheelbasc 
is  119  inches  —  longer 
than  the  average  fivo- 
passenger  car.  Seven 
passengers  can  be  seated 
in  comfort. 

Yet  the  Hupmobile  turns  a 
complete  circle  in  a  40- 
foot  street. 

No  car  at  the  price  has  a 
longer  wheelbase,  or  more 
room,  front  and  back. 

Big  in  Comfort 

Cushions  are  deep  and  soft; 
seat  backs  high  and  rest- 
ful; upholstery  shaped  to 
fit  the  body;  seats  pitch- 
ed at  precisely  the  right 
angle. 

Long,  llexiblc,  semi-elliptio 
springs  smooth  a  rough 
road  and  take  the  shock 
of  the  bumps.     .\lso  they 


are  self-lubricating;   thoy 
never  squeak. 

Big  in  Quality 

Hupmobile  quality  is  assur- 
ed by  two  agencies. 

First,  the  engineering  de- 
partment, through  its  ma- 
terial specifications. 

Second,  the  inspections  and 
re-inspections  which  ma- 
terials and  parts  must 
pass. 

Our  engineers  specify,  for 
instance,  that  the  Hup- 
mobile crankshaft  b  e 
forged  from  the  '  same 
high  quality  steel  that 
goes  into  the  crankshaft 
of  the  most  expensive 
cars. 

They  distinguish  the  Hup- 
mobile from  other  cars 
around  its  price  by  put- 
ting spiral-bevel  gears  in 
the  rear  axle. 


Five  inspections  in  all  — 
each  accurate  to  the 
thousandth  part  of  an 
inch — are  made  to  safe- 
guard Hupmobile  quality. 

Big  in  Ecoaomy 

Hupmobile  economy  is  a 
big  factor — this  car  does 
cost  less  to  run. 

The  average  cost  of  all  the 
Hupmobile  repair  parts 
sold,  on  the  basis  of  8,000 
miles  per  ear  per  year,  is 
less  than  %  cent  per 
mile. 

Owners  are  reporting  an 
average  of  over  18  miles 
to  the  gallon  of  gasoline, 
and  800  miles  on  a  gallon 
of  oil  for  the  1915  model. 

Tires  are  10  per  cent,  larger 
in  proportion  to  weight 
than  on  other  cars  using 
the  same  size — 34  x  4 
inches. 


iSurely  you  know  that  the  1915  Hupmobile  has  attained  this  position  only 
through  fulfillment  of  our  every  claim;  through  delivering  fullest  satisfac- 
tion :  through  living  up  to  the  Hupmobile  reputation  for  quality. 
You  owe  it  to  your  own  good  judgment  and  to  us  because  of  our  reputation,  to  accept 
our  offer  to  prove  the  Hupmobile  to  you.  See  the  1915  models  at  the  nearest  dealer's. 
Ride  in  them — drive  them.  Put  the  Hupmobile  to  a  real  merit  test.  Then  order  your 
car  now  so  you  can  get  the  greatest  enjoyment  out  of  this  best  of  motoring  seasons. 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company,  Windsor,  Ont. 
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^  GooJ 
Opportunity 

to  secure  some  excellent 
engravings  at  low  rates. 

THE    MACLEAN  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,    LI.MITED 

IW-IS.?  Unirersitr  Ave,        Toronto,  Canada 


Yy K  have 
which 


in  stock  a  large  number  of  cuts 
have  been  u.sed  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  this  publication.  Any  person  desir- 
ing any  of  these  can  secure  them  at  greatly 
reduced  prices,  in  some  cases  for  less  than  the 
original  photographs  cost  us.  Make  your 
selection  from  either  past  or  current  issues  and 
write  us. 
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What  a  Confession! 

Something  hits  a  shoe.  There's  a  flash 
of  pain,  and  the  victim  says,  "That's  my 
corn. " 

"My  corn,"  pared  and  coddled  for 
years,  perhaps.  It's  as  needless  as  dirty 
hands. 

A  Blue-jay  plaster,  applied  in  a  jifFy, 

would  end  that  pain   instantly.  And  the 

B  &  B  wax  that's  in    it    would  terminate 
the  corn  in  two  days. 

No  pain, no  soreness,  no  inconvenience. 
The  corn  loosens  and  comes  out.  It 
disappears  forever. 

It's  hard  to  prevent  corns  while  having 
dainty  feet.  But  it  isn't  hard  to  end  them. 
A  million  corns  a  month  are  ended  in  this 
easy  Blue-jay  way.  You  do  yourself 
injustice  when  you  suffer  from  a  corn. 

Half  your  friends  have  proved  this. 


15  and  25  cents— at  Druggists 

Samples  Mailed  Free 
Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Physicians'  Supplies 


New  Illustrated  Book 

mZM^tCM^  Write  at  once  for  your  free 
m^M\m^^^  "°Py  °^  ^^^^  intensely  interest. 
.       .      ^        ,.  ing  illustrated  book 

showing  how  disease  la  successfully  eradi- 
cated through  advanced  Drugless  Healing. 
^UID^      Our  direct,  practi- 
**■■■■»**"  cal,  profusely  illus- 
^VDA^TI^  trated    course 
■  ^  ■**»**  I  l\^  surely    and 
quickly  prepares  you  at  home,  during 
spare   time,  to  enter  this  amazingly 
profitable  profession.     Everything  so 
clear  and  easy  that  if  you  can  read  and 
write,  you  can  readily  master  it— splendid      _ 

openings.  Easy,  pleasant  and  surprisingly  ttOE  <.  >%_.. 
lucrative.     Chiropractors  malie   as   high  as   9^9    3    Hay 

Free  Charts  and  Lessons 

»v  5.°''  *  short  time  only  we  offer  five  complete  lesson  sections  of 
the  Course  and  |15  set  of  8  charts,  absolutely  free.  This  offer  strict- 
ly limited.  Send  your  name  and  adfiress  today  for  valuable  free  il- 
lustrated book  on  drugless  healing  and  full  particulars. 

American  University,  Dept.  339  162  N.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 


THIS    TBADE-MARK    ON    YOUB    CABINET 

means  you  have  as  good  a  ^^^^^^^  _ 

cabinet    .as    anyone    in    the    J  l^.^^9^ffK^^ 


world.      The    KNECHTEL 
is    high-grade    throughout 
an<J      fitted      with      every 
known   convenience. 
Write  for  free  booklet  A 

Tlie    Knechtel    SUtclien    Cabinet    Co 
Hanover.    Ont. 
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ITCHEN 
lABINET 
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stared  ahead  again,  his  lips  compressed, 

and  his  jaw  took  the  old  stern  set.  "This 
is  a  one-way  trail,"  he  muttered,  and 
strode  on  towards  the  west. 

Time  passed  on  unnoticed,  yet  he  did 
not  weary.  Each  added  hour  on  the  trail 
seemed  but  to  waken  the  full  keen  thrill 
of  the  chase,  and  with  the  approach  of 
night  the  wolf  instinct  grew  nearer  to 
his  soul.  Each  fresh  thought  of  his  com- 
rade's danger  pierced  his  throbbing  brain 
with  an  agony  deeper  than  the  last.  Once 
he  cried  aloud  to  the  great  lone  woods 
about  him:  "Help  me  to  overtake  them  I 
Make  that  murderer  pay  in  full!" 

Daylight  hours  slipped  by  and  the 
sombre  gloom  of  night  fell  over  the  forest. 
A  pale  moon  rose  but  quick-driving  scud 
obscured  its  rays.  To  his  breath-clouded 
eyes  the  trail  grew  dim,  but  he  held  to 
his  task.  Gnarled  underbrush  tripped  and 
stopped  him.  Ice-laden  boughs  lashed  his 
face  and  neck,  drawing  the  hot  blood. 
Hunger  added  to  the  agony  of  his  body 
and  each  thought  of  her  to  the  torture  of 
his  soul.  With  the  deepening  of  night  his 
trials  waxed  greater.  Each  fall  took  toll 
of  his  strength  yet  his  spirit  remained  un- 
daunted. The  wolf  instinct  that  holds  to 
the  trail  till  the  quarry  is  taken,  was 
strong  within  him,  but  a  power  still 
stronger  held  him  in  its  relentless  grasp. 
Love  was  the  sharper  spur — love  that  is 
stronger  than  instinct.  The  one  will  drive 
to  the  limit  of  human  endurance,  the  other 
will  drive  beyond.  "God  pity  the  man  if  he 
has  harmed  her!"  he  cried  repeatedly. 
Hunger  and  weakness  were  telling,  and 
anxiety  for  the  girl  fast  making  a  mad- 
man of  him.  Stars  were  dimming  and  the 
yellow  indefinite  light  that  betokens  the 
approach  of  dawn  was  creeping  through 
the  eastern  woods  where  the  trail  opened 
into  a  small  clearing.  Allison  stopped.  At 
the  farther  side  stood  a  little,  rough-hewn 
shack,  and  a  light  showed  in  the  window. 
Even  as  he  looked  it  spluttered  feebly,  and 
in  a  moment  went  out.  As  he  paused  and 
caught  his  breath,  wolf-dogs  howled  a 
warning.  The  heart  of  the  pursuer 
stopped  beating  a  second. 

"It's  Graham,"  he  thought,"and  this  is 
the  end  of  the  trail." 

Always  throughout  the  long  days  and 
nights  he  had  known  that  this  hour  would 
come ;  he  knew  that  his  journey  must  have 
but  one  ending,  the  accusation,  a  struggle 
and  the  fight  that  he  would  win.  And  now 
it  had  come! 

He  wrenched  his  stiffening  feet  free 
from  the  hard  lashings.  At  least  he  was 
rid  of  that  torture.  The  snowshoes  lay 
on  the  path  and  he  attempted  to  kick 
them  aside,  but  the  eflfort  only  cost  him  a  '• 
fall.  With  a  curse  he  regained  his  feet 
and  tripped  and  stumbled  over  the  ob- 
struction. He  broke  into  a  trot  but  his 
speed  did  not  increase.  That  was  beyond 
him  now.  His  mittens  were  flung  aside 
and  his  hands  twitched  spasmodically,  i 
hands  that  ached  to  close  about  a  human 
throat.  The  revolver  in  its  holster  lay 
forgotten,  an  unknown  weapon  to  primi- 
tive man.  At  his  near  approach  the  dogs 
slunk  back  from  the  entrance. 

The  door  was  locked  and  he  beat  upon 
it  with  his  bare  hands.  Gathering  his  re- 
maining strength,  he  flung  himself, 
shoulder  first,  against  the  boards.  They 
gave    way    and    the    momentum    of   his 
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than     $50     a     week     you  / 

should   write   us   to-day. 

We  can  help  you  to  wealth  and  independence  by  our  plan ; 

can  work  when  you  please,  where  you  please,  always  hare  mo 

and  the  means  of  making  plenty  more  of  it. 

JUST  LISTEN  TO  THI.S.  One  man  sUrted  from  I 
Francisco  and  traveled  to  New  York.  He  stayed  at  the  \ 
hotels,  lived  like  a  lord  wherever  he  went  and  cleaned  up  a 
than  $10,00  every  day  he  was  out  Another  man  worked  the  (i 
and  summer  resorts,  and  when  there  was  nothing  specdal  to 
just  started  out  on  any  street  he  happened  to  select,  got  h 
and  took  in  $8.00  a  day  for  month  after  month.  This  inten 
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MY  PROPOSITION 

is  a  WONDERFUL  NEW  CAMERA  with  which  yoa  . 
take  and  instanUneously  develop  pictures  on  pai>er  Post  Ci 
and  Tintypes.  Every  picture  is  develoi)ed  without  the  uae 
filmfl  or  negatives,  and  is  ready  ahnoet  instantly  to  deliver 
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Simple  instructions  accompany  each  outfit,  and  you  can  be 
to  make  money  the  same  day  the  outfit  reaches  you. 

WE  TRUST  YOU 

So  much  confidence  have  we  in  our  proposition  that  we  l 
send  this  complete  outfit,  consisting  of  Camera,  Tripod,  prepa 
developer,  and  materiaLs  for  making  160  pictures  upon  receipt 
a  very  small  deposit.  The  supplies  for  making  150  pirtures 
FREE  WITH  THE  OITTFIT,  Just  think  of  the  pre 
able  returns  for  you  in  selling  these  pictures  at  10  to  25  «e 
apiece.  The  profits  are  so  big  in  this  business  that  erery  < 
you  put  off  sending  for  this  outfit  means  just  so  much  moi 
out  Qf  your  pocket. 

If  yon  are  making  less  than  $58  a  week  do  i 
delay  a  minute  bnt  write  ns  to-day  for  our  Fi 
Catalog,   and   full   Particulars, 
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JAEGER  PURE  UNDYED  CAMEL- 
HAIR  BLANKETS— For  the  Front 


Special 

Equipment 
for  Nurses 

No.  3 
General 
Hospital 
fMcGill) 


The.Treasurer  ofjthe  Supplementary  Equip- 
ment Fund  for  Nurses  writes  :  — 

1  take  this  opportunity  of  thankingr  the 
Jaeffer  Company  for  the  interest  and 
trouble  they  have  taken  in  executing  the 
order,  and  expressing  our  satisfaction  as 
to  same. 

You  may  be  interested  in  hearing  that 
the  nurses  were  delighted  with  their 
rugs,  and  the  friends  who  contributed  to 
the  fund  equally  pleased;  all  agree  that 
there  is  nothing  better  than  a  good 
Jaeger.  For  lightness  and  warmth,  I 
consider  they  have  no  equal. 

The    order    was  for     146     blankets    to    be 
supplied  in  a  week. 

Dr.  Jaeger  ^"'tl^l'^r'"'"  co.umiUKi 

MOXTEBAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 

Incorporated  in  1883  with  British  Capital 
for  the  British  Empire. 


VAN-HALLEN  &  O'NEAIL 

For  Patent*  of  Inrention 

G.  S,  Van-Hallen,  Barrister,  etc.;  D.  R. 
O'Neal],  Register  Patent  Attorney  for  U.S.A. 
Offices:  Room  B  103,  Farmer  Building,  next 
Banlc  of  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Do  not  forcet  a  Western  Arm. 
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charge  carried  him  in  and  across  the  room 
nd  crashing  against  the  farther  wall, 

here,  half  stunned  by  the  impact,  he  lay 
.asping,  while  the  door  of  its  own  accord 
wung  closed.    It  left  the  place  in  dark- 
ess.   The  scraping  of  a  chair  in  the  far 
corner  roused  him  and  the  sound  of  quick 
breathing  caught  his  ear.   By  the  aid  of 
crevices  in  the  logs  he  raised  himself  to 
his  feet  and:   "Graham,  where  are  you 
Graham?"  he  cried  hoarsely,  and  groped 
his  way  along  the  wall.  A  nail  caught  in 
his  clothing  and  in  the  act  of  tearing  him- 
self free  his  hand  fell  on  his  revolver  and 
he  dragged  it  forth. 

I  Aiming  for  the  corner  he  again  called: 
"Graham!  Speak  or  I'll  shoot!"  His 
{fevered  brain  had  conjured  up  a  picture  of 
the  murderer  crouching  in  the  darkness, 
jabout  to  spring  for  his  throat.  His  fingers 
{trembled  on  the  trigger.  The  creak  of 
frosty  hinges  startled  him  and  he  fired. 
With  the  shot  a  scream  of  pain — a  wo- 
man's scream — pierced  Allison  to  the 
jheart.  The  gun  dropped  from  his  hand 
iand  he  stumbled  forward,  falling  on  his 
Iknees. 

I  '"God!"  he  cried  in  agony,  "it's  the 
iMissioner's  Girl!  I've  killed  her!" 
■  He  reached  farther  with  trembling 
hands  till  he  felt  the  outlines  of  her  face. 
;Warm  blood  wet  his  fingers  and  he 
ifainted. 

!  Sunlight  was  pouring  brightly  in 
(through  the  open  door  when  Allison 
'awoke.  He  lay  on  some  blankets  by  the 
iside  of  a  little  stove  that  gave  out  an 
agreeable  warmth.  The  tragedy  of  the 
pight  came  back  to  him  with  painful  vivid- 
ness and  he  tried  to  rise  from  his  couch 
;but  was  gently  forced  down  from  behind. 
lA  dear,  familiar  voice  said  softly:  "Rest 
awhile  yet.  You  are  weak  and  tired." 
The  Missioner's  Girl  smiled  into  his  won- 
dering eyes. 

"Not  dead!"  he  whispered  in  jojrful 
wonder.    "Not  even — " 

He  did  not  finish  for  only  then  he  saw 
that  her  head  was  bandaged.  His  voice 
choked  with  emotion,  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  Allison,  overcome  with  deepest 
remorse,  buried  his  face  in  the  blankets 
and  cried  like  a  child. 

Relief  and  joy  over  the  girl's  safety  ex- 
cluded all  other  thoughts  from  the  young 
man's  mind  and  not  until  she  mentioned 
the  name  of  Graham,  did  his  interest  re- 
turn to  the  man  who  had  brought  things 
to  this  pass. 

"Graham  is  gone — gone  forever  from 
your  way.    But  you  have  won  the  fight. 

"Don't  stir  now,  please,"  she  added 
quickly,  as  Allison  attempted  to  rise. 
"Just  rest  there  and  I'll  tell  you  all." 

"When  I  went  ahead  on  the  trail  yes- 
terday morning  I  had  no  thought  of  en- 
countering danger.  Suddenly,  turning  a 
sharp  bend  in  the  path,  I  saw  them.  They 
were  hastily  repairing  a  broken  snowshoe. 
The  Indian's  sharp  eyes  spied  me  at  once 
and,  of  course,  he  recognized  me.  Ere  I 
could  turn  to  run  the  two  of  them  had 
'Caught  me.  'You're  with  Allison's 
brother?'  Graham  asked  sharply.  Sur- 
'.prised,  I  had  but  time  to  answer  when 
;they  hustled  me  onto  the  sled  and  hurried 
sn.  How  we  traveled!  It  was  dark  when 
we  came  to  the  shack  here  but  the  Indian, 
who  was  well  ahead,  did  not  stop.  Graham, 
though,  evidently  meant  to  face  you  here 


Summertime  Suggestions 

On  the  Use  of  Food  Confections 

When  berries  come,  mix  them 
with  Puffed  Wheat  or  Rice.  Blend 
the  fruit  with  these  flaky  morsels 
which  taste  like  toasted  nuts. 
Puffed  Grains,  you'll  find,  will  add 
as  much  as  do  the  cream  and  sugar. 

For  a  dairy  dish,  at  supper  or 
bedtime,  float  these  grains  in  milk. 
These  are  toasted  whole-grain  bub- 
bles, crisp  and  airy,  delightful  to 
the  taste.  And  nothing  else  made 
from  Wheat  or  Rice  has  every  food 
granule  exploded.    That  means  easy,  complete  digestion. 


Garnish  ice  cream  with  these 
Puffed  Grains.  It  is  like  adding 
nut  meats  to  it.  Use  Puffed  Rice 
in  candy  making.  It  tastes  like 
nuts  but  is  far  more  flaky.  The 
candy  crumbles  easily. 


■y 


Let  boys  at  play  carry  a  pocket  of 
Puffed  Grains.  Salt  them  like  peanuts  or 
butter  like  popcorn.  In  Puffed  Grains, 
every  atom  feeds.  And  they  do  not  tax 
the  stomach. 


Puffed  Wheat,  12c 
Puffed  Rice,        15c 

Except  In  Extr»m»  Wmut 

Puffed  Grains  with  cream  and  sugar  reveal  but  one  delight.  Millions 
of  pounds  are  being  served  at  other  times  than  breakfast. 

Bear  this  in  mind.  The  more  you  serve  these  grains  in  puffed  form  the 
better  for  all  concerned.  Prof.  Anderson's  process  best  fits  them  for  food. 
It  makes  confections  of  them.  It  does  in  a  thorough  way  what  cooking 
does  in  a  half  way.    It  breaks  up  the  nutriment  cells. 

The  handiest  foods  in  your  house  this  summer  will  be  your  Puffed 
Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice. 

The  Quaker  QdXs  G>mpany 

Sole  Makers 
Peterborough,  Ont.  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
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and  he  halted  and  called  after  the  other. 
But  the  Indian  did  not  hear  and  dis- 
appeared. Then  I  was  taken  inside.  Gra- 
ham decided  he  needed  help  and  said  he 
was  going  after  his  man.  But  first  he 
fixed  me  so  that  I  could  not  warn  you  of 
the  danger.  He  tied  me  hand  and  foot  and 
gagged  me,  then  he  sat  me  on  the  floor  in 
the  corner.  I  was  powerless  to  move  or 
speak  when  you  burst  in.  I  could  not  even 
see  you  for  the  lamp  had  burned  out  just  a 
minute  or  two  before.  I  only  knew  it  was 
you  after  you  had  spoken — when  you  called 
for  Graham.  I  heard  you  groping  towards 
me,  and  your  threat  to  fire.  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  waited,  and  I  prayed.  Then  the  door 
opened  again  and  I  knew  it  must  be 
Graham.  You  did  not,  you  were  startled, 
and  you  fired.  There  was  a  hot,  sharp 
pain  in  my  head,  the  gag  was  torn  away, 
I  screamed,  and  then  I  knew  no  more. 
Graham  was  bathing  my  face  with  snow 
when  I  awoke  this  morning.  He  could  not 
bring  you  to  consciousness  but  he  searched 
your  pockets  and  found  the  letter,  which 
he  read  through.  When  he  finished  the 
paper  dropped  to  the  floor  and  he  stared 
ahead,  muttering  chokingly,  'Poor  Joe.' 
Great  sobs  shook  his  frame  and  for  a  long 
time  he  was  silent. 

"But  finally  he  explained  all,'  and  oh, 
I  was  so  glad  that  he  had  escaped  you." 
She  turned  serious  eyes  on  him.  "My 
friend,"  she  said,  "Graham  is  not  the 
murderer  after  all.  Jackson,  the  leader  of 
his  crowd,  did  it.  'The  cleverest  scoundrel 
unhung,'  Graham  called  him.  He  had 
things  so  arranged,  that  if  your  brother 
got  free  the  penalty  would  fall  on  either 
Joe  Binks  or  Graham.  When  the  crowd 
scattered  these  two  each  had  written  evi- 
dence which,  if  put  together,  would  con- 
vict Jackson.  But  neither  paper  in  itself 
was  sufficient — either  would  only  incrimi- 
nate the  man  who  produced  it.  So  long  as 
Binks  and  Graham  could  not  get  together 
your  brother  could  not  be  cleared.  Joe 
Binks,  when  you  overtook  him,  was  on 
his  way  to  Severn  House  to  find  Graham. 
They  intended  to  make  things  right,  save 
your  brother,  and  put  Jackson  where  lie 
belongs.  And  Binks  and  Graham  ^re 
brothers,  too.  The  former  is  an  assumed 
name.  What  a  strange  coincidence — you 
two  each  suffering  for  your  brother'^ 
sake." 

The  girl  ceased  speaking  and  Allison 
lay,  with  closed  eyes,  deeply  absorbed  in 
thought.  Suddenly  he  asked.  "The 
papers?" 

"I  have  them  here — all  of  them — and 
your  brother  will  go  free.  Graham  said 
he  did  not  wish  to  see  you  and  has  gone 
on  into  the  west.  He  wished  you  a  God- 
speed home.  'Allison  will  see  to  it  that  my 
brother  is  avenged,'  he  said,  and  left,  mur- 
muring, 'Poor  Joe!'  He  seemed  to  hold  no 
one  but  Jackson  responsible  for  his 
brother's  death." 

Allison,  tired  in  mind  and  body,  lay 
still.  The  long,  hard  chase  was  over  and 
he  had  won,  and  his  anger  at  the  man 
whom  he  had  pursued  turned  to  pity.  In 
the  lone,  drear  places  of  the  north  the 
sympathy  of  man  for  man  is  strong. 

"God  comfort  him,"  he  said  fervently, 
then  turned  his  mind  on  thoughts  of  the 
trail  back  home.  They  rested  there  that 
night  and  late  on  the  following  day  the 
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[ndian  with  the  team  arrived.  Allison 
met  them  outside  the  door. 

"The  home  trail,  Peter!"  he  shouted, 
'and  the  sooner  the  quicker." 

He  gave  a  short,  happy  laugh,  and,  go- 
ing inside,  began  to  gather  up  their  dun- 
lage,  humming  softly.  Turning  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  he  met 
the  girl's  pensive  gaze  turned  full  upon 
him.  He  stopped  short  and,  drawing 
:loser,  saw  two  big  tears  glistening  in  her 
»yes.  He  took  her  hand  and  looked  down 
tenderly  upon  her. 

;  "Little  girlie,"  he  whispered,  softly. 
'Why,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"I'm  lonesome,"  she  said,  "just  lone- 
some, that's  all — I'm  going  to  lose  one  of 
the  best  friends  I  ever  had.  He's  going 
iiway  back  home  again  and  I'll  miss  him." 
'•  "And  who  may  this  friend  be?"  asked 
Allison. 

"One  whom  I  guided  to  Severn  House, 
He  had  a  mission  to  perform.  But  now  it 
las  been  accomplished  and  he  goes  back 
,;o  his  work  and  his  friends  in  the  cities 
')f  the  south,  and  our  short  friendship  of 
;he  trail  will  be  over." 
'  Gently  he  took  her  hand.  He  placed  his 
ingers  beneath  her  chin  and  raised  it  so 
i;hat  he  gazed  deeply  into  the  tear- 
ilimmed  eyes. 

I  "Dear  little  Missioner's  Girl,"  he  said 
iioftly.  "You  have  been  a  good  guide  to 
,ne  and  the  Severn  trail  shall  always  be 
I'resh  in  my  memory.  But  there's  another 
onger,  happier  trail  to  follow — stretching 
iway  through  the  years  of  life.  I  need  a 
fuide  yet,  need  one  more  than  ever.  It 
;vill  be  a  lonesome  way  for  me  if  you  are 
lot  by  my  side ;  the  camp  will  seem  empty 
md  cheerless  and  the  portages  long  and 
•ough.  Don't  you  think  you  could  lighten 
|By  way?" 

A  smile  and  a  half  sob  was  his  answer, 
»nd  she  buried  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 
\s  he  held  her  closely  to  him  he  heard  her 
whisper:  "I  was  so  afraid  you  were  going 
lome  alone." 


Secret  of  Efficiency 

One  of  the  best  things  said  on  efficiency 
jppears  in  a  letter  from  Bishop  Brent,  of 
;he  Philippines,  to  the  Independent.  The 
lishop,  who  was  born  and  educated  in 
Canada,  writes: 

"The  truly  efficient  man  is  so  much  of 
1  unit,  so  absorbed  in  his  vocation,  that 
;he  self-consciousness  due  to  self-analysis, 
>vhich  eats  up  strength,  is  unknown  to 
lim.  If  a  fellow  does  a  thing  well  he  is 
caught  in  the  arms  of  a  joy  that  takes  his 
tiind  away  from  himself:  if  badly,  he  be- 
;omes  corroded  by  anxiety." 
i  And  right  there  is  the  secret  of  efflci- 
'mcy;  it  lies  in  the  joy  of  accomplishment. 
iWithout  this  joy  there  is  no  success,  and 
>ith  it  every  plan  and  device  and  scheme 
,!'or  getting  better  results  from  labor  be- 
!;omes  worse  than  useless.  This  does  not 
nean  that  labor-saving  devices  are  worth- 
ess,  but  it  does  mean  that  they  will  save 
'10  labor  unless  the  man  who  uses  them  is 
nore  intent  upon  results  than  upon  the 
<ind  of  tools  he  employs. 
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The    Case  With- 
out a  Clue 

Continued  from  Page  45. 


grounds.  Leaving  the  library  she  had 
again  returned  to  her  room  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Sparling.  It  was  almost  at  the 
moment  that  the  sound  of  strange  voices 
outside  announced  the  arrival  of  the  offi- 
cers that  she  had  made  a  startling  dis- 
covery. The  dressing  gown  she  had  first 
worn  had  been  thrown  carelessly  over  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  Seeking  something  to  dc 
that  might  help  to  bridge  the  interminable 
silence  of  suspense,  Mary  picked  it  up 
and  hung  it  in  the  wardrobe.  While  doing 
so,  her  hand  struck  something  hard  and 
sharp.  She  felt  in  the  pocket  and,  to  her 
horror,  found  that  it  contained  a  revolver! 

After  a  moment  of  stunned  silence,  she 
sent  Mrs.  Sparling  to  summon  Stanislaw 
Poole  and  to  him,  on  his  arrival,  she  con- 
fided the  disturbing  discovery  she  had 
made.  Poole  had  put  the  weapon  into  his 
pocket,  telling  her  to  be  calm  and  assur- 
ing her  that  he  would  find  some  means  ol 
disposing  of  it. 

"Who's  revolver  is  it?"  asked  Marsden, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  girl's  statement 

Poole  thought  for  a  moment.  "The  re- 
volver," he  said,  "belonged  to  my  late 
nephew." 

"You  left  your  room  immediately  aftei 
the  shooting  and  met  the  two  men  on  the 
landing?"  asked  Marsden. 

''Yes." 

"And  Mr.  Arthur  Poole  escorted  yon 
back  to  your  room?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Stanislaw  Poole  also  accom- 
panied us." 

"The  hall  was  in  darkness?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  either  of  these  two  men,  to  youi 
knowledge,  slip  the  revolver  into  the 
pocket  of  your  gown  at  that  time?" 

"No,  I  do  not  know  how  it  got  there," 
said  the  girl  with  growing  agitation. 

"Can  you  think  of  any  other  way  in 
which  it  could  have  got  there — unless  it 
was  in  your  possession  all  the  time?" 

Poole  sprang  to  his  feet  and  shook  hia 
handcuffed  hands  at  the  inspector. 

"None  of  that,  Marsden !"  he  exclaimed, 
angrily.  "I  won't  have  your  third  degree 
methods  here,  understand !  Don't  you  see 
the  girl  is  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous 
breakdown?" 

"Better  go  to  your  room  now.  Miss 
Allardyce,"  said  the  inspector,  in  a  less 
truculent  tone.  "But  I  shall  have  to  ques- 
tion you  at  length  in  the  morning." 

"You  might  also  remove  these,"  sug- 
gested Poole,  holding  up  his  hands. 

"Very  well,"  said  Marsden,  "but  you 
must  consider  yourself  under  arrest  Mr. 
Poole.  You  must  not  attempt  to  leave  the 
house." 

Next  morning  the  Rev.  Gerald  Hamil- 
ton was  located  by  the  police  in  a  nearby 
town  and  his  story  of  the  quarrel  at  the 
dinner  table  came  out.  The  fact  that 
Arthur  Poole  had  taken  the  revolver  from 
his  brother  was,  of  course,  seized  upon  by 
the  police,  as  the  keystone  of  their  case. 
When  confronted  with  the  facts  in  their 
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possession,  Arthur  acknowledged  that  he 
had  taken  the  revolver  during  the  tussle 
and  had  slipped  it  into  the  pocket  of  his 
dinner  jacket.  On  the  score  of  its  subse- 
quent history  he  professed  absolute 
ignorance. 

Arthur  Poole  was  arrested  that  night 
«  md  taken  to  the  county  jail. 

I^Pp  HE  case  against  Arthur  Poole  is 

r^    A     one     of     circumstantial     evidence 

»  purely  and  simply,"  Anson  Hogarth  was 

i  saying.    "Circumstantial  evidence  is  ten- 

'   able  only  when  it  fits  with  something  that 

is  infinitely  more  important." 

"And  that  is?"  queried  Stanislaw  Poole. 

"The  consideration  of  motive,"  replied 

the  armchair  detective.    "If  it  is  known, 

for  instance,  that  a  person  had  something 

to  gain  by  the  removal  of  another  person, 

[that  consideration  weighs  more  strongly 

;  in  itself  than  the  fact  that  he  may  have 

::  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  when  the 

■  crime  was  committed." 

They  were  sitting  in  Hogarth's  untidy, 
shabby  sitting-room;  the  detective  him- 
self stretched  indolently  as  usual  in  his 

.:  armchair;  Poole  in  a  chair  by  the  table; 
Mary  Allardyce  on  the  couch.  In  the  door- 
way stood  Brandon  Bracey,  Hogarth's 
assistant,  listening  with  interest  and 
watching  with  equal  interest  the  pale  but 
beautiful  face  of  Mary  Allardyce. 
"But  I  am  afraid  the  police  can  prove 

f  motive  as  well,"  said  Poole.   "You  know, 

J  Gregory  had  threatened  to  kill  Arthur 
and  we,  who  knew  Gregory,  knew  that  he 
meant  it." 

"We  must  discard  the  burglar  theory," 
said  Hogarth,  after  a  pause.  "A  burglar, 
when  caught  red-handed,  may  shoot  a  man 
down ;  but  he  does  not  wilfully  shoot  in  the 
open,  especially  when  he  has  the  splendid 

T  facilities  for  escape  afforded  by  a  large 
and  wooded  park.  There  had  been  no 
struggle.  There  were  no  footprints  found. 
No  suspicious  characters  had  been  seen  in 

/  the  neighborhood.  There  is  not  a  tittle  of 

••  evidence,  not  a  shadow  of  suggestion,  to 
connect  the  death  of  Gregory  Poole  with 

ithe  depredations  of  a  burglar. 

(     "Discarding  the  burglar  theory,  what 

■  is  left  to  us?  The  murder  must  have  been 
committed  by  some  member  of  the  house- 
hold. We  must  now  proceed  on  a  basis  of 
elimination.  I  think  we  can  eliminate  Mrs. 
Sparling  without  question.  The  Rev. 
Gerald  Hamilton  was  with  the  murdered 

.  man  last  but  the  police  have  evidence  that 
.  he  was  in  his  bed  two  miles  away  at  the 
,  time  the  fatal  shot  was  fired.   The  house- 
keeper was  in  a  room  at  the  rear  of  the 
,  house    with    her    window    hermetically 
sealed  and  slept  through  it  all.  One  of  the 
,  two  maids  was  sick  that  night  and  the 
other  had  moved  her  cot  into  the  room  to 
keep  her  company;   they  were  wakened 
simultaneously  by  the  revolver  shot.    The 
coachman    was    away   in    a    neighboring 
town  for  the  night.  This  leaves  Stanislaw 
Poole,  Arthur  Poole  and  Mary  Allardyce 
to  be  considered." 

"You  are  traveling  in  a  circle,"  said 
Poole.  "Your  line  of  reasoning  brings  you 
Jack  to  my  unfortunate  nephew  as  the 
inly  possible  criminal." 

"Not  necessarily,"  said  Hogarth.  "I 
lave  not  yet  eliminated  either  yourself 
yr  Miss  Allardyce." 

"But,"  said  Poole,  with  a  smile  that  un- 
covered  a   vein   of   sarcasm,   "you   have 


What  a  Million  Mothers  Avoid 

More  than  a  million  careful  mothers  have  intuitively  known 
the  dangers  of  poisonous  fly  destroyers.  They  hav«  known  that 
such  preparations  contain  arsenic  in  deadly  quantities.  They  have 
realized  the  peril  to  little  children  that  accompanies  the  use  of  fly 
poisons. 

But  for  those  who  have  not  learned  of  these  dangers,  we  quote 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Child  Betterment  Magazine,  which  com- 
ments upon  35  cases  of  children  being  poisoned  last  year: 

"The  danger  to  chlWren  Is  great,  and  the  danger  to  adults  Is  by 
no  mejins  in<?onsiderable." 

In  the  December  issue  of  The  Journal  of  the  Michigan  State 

Medical  Society,  an  editorial  on  the  same  subject  cites  47  cases 

and  goes  on  to  state : 

"Arsenical  fly  poisons  are  as  dangerous  as  the  phosphorus  match. 
They  should  be  abolished.  There  are  as  efficient  and  more  sani- 
tary ways  of  catching  or  killing  flies..  And  fly  poisons,  It  used 
at  all,  should  not  be  used  in  homes  where  there  are  children,  or 
where  children  visit." 
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80NG   POEMS    WANTED. 

A    TALENTED    I'BIISCJN    MAY    EAKN    A.S 

high  as  $500  a  year  n-rUliig  verses  for  pop- 
iihir  snugs  In  spare  time.  Send  samp'es 
uf  vour  poems.  Instructive  hoolt  FHEE. 
Dugdale  Company,  Studio  1295,  Wash.. 
I>.,C.  (6) 


MEN  WANTED. 

WANTEiJ  —  MEN  IN  EVERY  PROVINCE 
who  are  eapaljie  of  organizing  and  control- 
ling a  subscription  sales  force  for  our  pub- 
lications. A  good  opportunity  tor  capable 
men.  Apply  to  The  MaoLean  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

BUSINESS  CHANCES. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine  "INVEST- 
ING FOR  PROFIT."  It  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has'  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the 
REAL  earning  power  of  money,  and  shows 
how  auyoiie,  no  matter  how  poor,  CAN 
acquire  riches.  INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT 
is  the  only  progressive  financial  Journal 
published.  It  shows  how  $100  grows  lo 
$2,200.  Write  NOW  and  I'll  send  it  eix 
mmiths  free.,  H.  L.  Barber,  467  20  W. 
.laekson    Blvd.,   Chicago.  (9-15) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

LEARN  TO  DR.\W— .Successful  illustrat- 
ors, cartoonists  and  designers  earning  $20 
to  $100  a  week.  Develop  your  talent  and 
turn  it  iuto  -money.  Our  students  earn- 
ing big  salaries.  Send  sample  of  your  work 
to-day  for  free  criticism  and  big,  Illustrated 
book.  Washington  School  of  Art,  962  F  St., 
Washington,   D.C.  (C) 


THE     DE     BRISAY     METHOD     IS    THE 

royal  road  to  Latin,  French,  German.  Span- 
ish. Thorough  mail  cours'es.  Studeuts 
everywhere.  Highest  references.  Academic 
De  Brisay,   Ottawa. 

FADL  TERM  BEGINS  SEPT.  1st— INDI- 
viduai  teaching  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand, 
civil  service,  matriculation.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  and  particulars.  Dominion  Busi- 
ness College,  Brunswick  and  College,  Tor- 
onto, J.  V.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  Principal. 

GET  THE  BEST.  IT  PAYS.  ELLIOTT 
Business  College.  Yonge  and  Charles  Sts , 
Torontft;  noted  for  superior  business  educa- 
tion.    Catalogues,  free. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

AGENTS  WANTED  —  TO  ADVERTISE 

our  goods  l)y  distributing  free  sample  to 
consumer.  SO  cents  an  hour.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  The  Favori  Company, 
1043  West  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio.  (7) 

I^EGAI^. 

REOINA,  SASKATCHEWAN— BALFOUR, 
MARTIN,  CASEY  &  BLAIR.  Barristers. 
First  mortgage  secured  for  clients.  7  per 
cent,  and   upwards.  (tf) 


NOVA  SCOTIA— OWEN  &  OWEN,  BAR- 
risters,  Annapolis  Royal.  (tf) 

STAMPS     AND     COINS. 

STA.MPS^PAOKAGE  FREE  TO  CODLEC- 
tors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also  offer  hun- 
dred different  foreign.  Catalogue.  Hinges 
all  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps.  Marks 
Stamp   Co.,   Toronto,  Canada.  (4-15) 

OFFICE   EQUIPMENT. 

iMi'ELAND-CHATTBRiSON  SYSTEMS  - 
Short,  simple.  The  Copeland-Chatterson 
Co.,   Limited,  Toronto   and   Ottawa. 


CUSTOM  TAILORED  SHIRTS. 

SHIRTS,  PYJAMAS  AND  NIGHT-ROBES 
nude  to  your  measure.  Samples  and  self- 
measurement  form  free  upon  request. 
Harry   Tolton,   Berlin,   Ont.,  (8-16) 


JEWELRY. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES— $5.50  TO  $150.00. 
Reliable  timepieces.  Send  for  free  cata- 
logue to  The  Watch  Shop,  Wm.  E.  Cox,  70 
Yonge  St.,   Toconto.  (tf) 


PRINTING. 

PRICE  TICKETS  ALL  PRICES.    ANY  As- 
sortment,  50c   per   100;   also   a   full   line   of 
Window  Cards.     Send  for  sample  and  cir- 
cular.    Frank  It.  Barnard,  Printer,  35  Dun 
daa  Street.   Toronto. 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS. 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS  —  $.50 
each.  Correspondence  course  unnecessary. 
Details  free.  Atlas  Publishing  Co.,  304. 
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-Vuthors,  Introduction  Game,  Spanish  Pri- 
son, Dominoes.,  A  whole  year's  amusement, 
and  the  whole  thing  for  10c.  Acme  Co., 
Wash.,   D.C.  (6) 


THE  DANCING  SKELETON— FUN,  MYS- 
tery  and  amusement.  It  dances,  bows, 
rises  or  falls  at  your  command.  Greatest 
novelty  yet.  Sent  complete  with  full  dir- 
ections for  only  10  cent?  postpaid.  Acme 
Co.,   Washington,   D.C.  (6) 


BOOKS,  tlTEKATUBE,  ETC. 

IF  YOU  ARE  TIRED  OF  WORKING  FOR 
other  people,  or  if  your  income  is  too  small, 
or  if  you  are  looking  for  something  to  do 
diuriug  spare  time,  send  for  our  book, 
"Moueymaklug  Secrets  Exposed."  Price 
$1.00  Postpaid.  This  book  shows  you 
how  to  start  small  and  grow  big.  You 
can  have  money  come  to  you  :by  mail. 
Also  contains  many  plans  and  methods  for 
operating  a  local  business.  Y'ou  will  never 
regret  sending  for  this  book.  Contains 
many  plans  and  methods  for  making  money 
easily  and  honestly.  Address  Acme  Cj., 
Wash.,   D.C.  (6) 


THE  SMAlyLHST  BIBLE  ON  EARTH— 
Size  of  a  postage  stamp.  200  pages.  Illus- 
trated. New  Testament.  Creates  wonder 
and  amusement.  Only  10c  postpaid..  Acme 
Co.,  Wash.,  D.C. 


1,000,000  VOLUMES  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT 

at  half-prices.  New  at  23  per  cent,  discount. 
Books  bought.  Catalogues  post  free.  W. 
•)c  G.  Foyle.  121  Charing  Cross  Road,  Lon- 
don, England.  (10) 


MODERN  HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVERY- 
body.,  By  S.  B.  Reed.  This  useful  volume 
meets  the  wants  of  persons  of  moderate 
means,  and  gives  a  wide  range  of  designs, 
from  a  dwelling  costing  .$250  up  to  .|8,000, 
aud  adapted  to  farm,  village  or  town  resi 
deuces.  Nearly  all  of  these  plans  have 
been  tested  by  practical  working.  It  gives 
an  estimate  of  the  quality  of  every  article 
used  iu  the  construction,  and  the  cost  of 
each  article  at  the  time  the  building  was 
erected  or  the  design  made.  Profusely  il- 
lustrated. 243  pages.  5x7.,  Cloth,  $1.10. 
MacLean  Pub.  Co.,  143  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 


PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING.  BY  JAMT:S 
B.  Griffith,  formerly  Head,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Accountancy  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration, -\merlcan  School  of  Corre-!- 
pondence,  288  pp.,  140  illus.  Cloth  bind- 
ing. Theory  of  accounts;  methods  of 
bookkeeping;  single  entry  aud  double 
entry;  journalizing  and  posting;  cash  Ils- 
eouuts;  bank  deposits;  single  proprietors' 
and  partners'  accounts;  retail  business: 
inventory;  departmental  records;  -partner- 
ship accounts;  wholesale  accounts;  books 
and  forms  used ;  accounting  for  commis- 
sion and  'brokerage  business;  produce  ship- 
pers' and  brokerage  business;  produce 
shippcs'  books;  commission  merchants' 
books:  storage  accounts;  special  records. 
Price  1.50. 


yourself  declared  that  all  reasoning 
must  be  conducted  with  primary  regard 
to  considerations  of  motive.  Now  what 
motive  could  either  Miss  Allardyce  or  my- 
self have  for  killing  our  poor  boy?" 

"Take  Miss  Allardyce,"  replied  Ho- 
garth, in  a  purely  impersonal  tone.  "She 
was  engaged  to  marry  Arthur  Poole.  The 
brother  threatens  to  kill  Arthur — and,  as 
you  say,  means  it.  I  put  the  suggestion 
forward,  quite  in  a  hypothetical  sense, 
that  a  woman  might  go  to  extreme  lengths 
in  safeguarding  the  man  she  loves.  But 
I  must  confess  that  in  your  case,  Stanis- 
law  Poole — " 

He  stopped  short,  as  though  struck  with 
a  new  idea.  Turning  on  the  girl,  he  fired 
an  abrupt  question  at  her. 

"Miss  Allardyce,  do  you  believe  in 
Arthur  Poole's  innocence?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes!  I  know  he  did  not  kill 
Greg.  He  could  not  be  guilty  of  that!" 
cried  the  girl,  with  almost  passionate 
positiveness. 

"Will  you  continue  to  believe  so  in  the 
face  of  anything  that  may  develop?  Will 
you  still  assert  his  innocence  if  the  courts 
decree  otherwise?" 

"Until  death,"  said  the  girl,  with  the 
hush  of  fear  in  her  voice. 

"Would  you  still  marry  him?" 

The  girl  did  not  reply  but  nodded  her 
bowed  head  in  affirmation.  Hogarth  had 
not  been  watching  her  during  this  brief 
colloquy  but  he  seemed  well  satisfied  with 
what  he  had  learned.  His  eyes  had  sud- 
denly lighted  as  though  he  had  spied  the 
end  ahead  of  a  long  and  tortuous  trail. 

"That  is  better,"  he  explained.  "I  be- 
lieve that  my  last  doubt  has  been  removed. 
No — one  detail  remains  in  the  way.  It 
is  surprising,  Mr.  Poole,  how  the  solution 
of  the  most  intricate  case  will  sometimes 
hinge  on  the  veriest  trifle.  The  disappear- 
ance of  a  silver  needle  once  saved  a 
famous  scientist  from  the  scaffold.  And 
in  this  particular  case — " 

He  turned  again  to  Mary  Allardyce 
who  had  been  watching  him  with  eyes 
that  reflected  a  fascinated  fear. 

"Miss  Allardyce,  you  appeared  that 
night  in  two  different  dressing  gowns. 
How  closely  alike  were  they?" 

"Somewhat  similar  as  to  trimming  but 
quite  different  as  to  color,"  she  replied. 
"The  first  was  pink,  the  second  blue." 

Hogarth's  face  fell.  He  appeared  to- 
tally nonplussed,  almost  incredulous.  He 
turned  slowly  to  his  assistant. 

"Bracey,"  he  said,  "I  believed  that  I  had 
the  solution  but  my  carefully  built-up 
theory  has  collapsed  like  a  house  of  cards. 
My  case  has  fallen  through  unless — come 
along  with  me,  Bracey.  I  want  your 
advice." 

They  retired  to  Hogarth's  bedroom. 
The  detective  squatted  himself  on  the  side 
of  his  bed  and  began  to  run  hurriedly  over 
the  train  of  reasoning  that  had  led  him 
up  to  the  point  where  he  had,  figuratively 
speaking,  jumped  an  open  switch. 

"Your  own  investigation  of  this  case 
eliminated  the  girl,"  he  said.  "From  her 
window  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  spot 
where  Gregory  Poole  stood  when  he  was 
shot,  the  front  porch  and  a  maple  tree 
shutting  off  the  view.  Arthur  Poole  and 
Stanislaw  Poole  are  left.  One  of  them 
fired  the  shot  from  his  bedroom  window. 
The  guilty  one  of  the  pair  then  slipped  the 
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revolver  into  the  girl's  gown  as  they 
talked  to  her  in  the  dark  in  the  hall. 

"What  motive  could  there  be  in  thus 
disposing  of  the  incriminating  weapon? 
Both  men  knew  that  detectives  could  not 
reach  the  place  for  two  hours.  Thus  there 
was  every  opportunity  to  dispose  of  the 
revolver  so  that  it  would  never  be  found. 
If  the  nephew  fired  the  shot,  would  he  be 
so  careless  or  stupid  as  to  place  the  re- 
volver, which  he  was  known  to  have 
wrested  from  the  murdered  man,  where 
it  would  inevitably  turn  up?  If  he  shot 
his  brother  so  that  he  could  marry  the  girl 
without  incurring  risk  at  the  hands  of  the 
vengeful  Gregory — the  only  understand- 
able motive  in  his  case — would  he  be  like- 
ly to  put  the  weapon  in  the  girl's  pocket 
where  it  would  convict  either  himself  or 
her  and  in  any  case  would  convict  him  in 

I  her  eyes  not  only  of  murder  but  of  the 
rankest  cowardice?  There  is,  of  course, 
the  possibility  of  a  sudden  frenzy  of  fear 
operating  to  prompt  him  to  get  the  in- 

;  criminating  weapon  out  of  his  possession 
at  once.  But  if  he  had  deliberately 
planned  to  kill  his  brother,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  thought  in  advance  of  what 
he  would  do  with  the  revolver. 

"But  what  of  Stanislaw  Poole?  Bracey, 
did  you  observe  him  as  I  drew  from  the 

.girl  proofs  of  her  undying  attachment  to 
Arthur?  Did  you  see  the  sudden  con- 
traction of  hands,  the  inflation  of  the 
pupil,  the  tremor  that  brought  strange 
lines  into  his  face?  Bracey,  he  loves  his 
ward,  loves  her  with  an  intensity  that  few 
men  are  capable  of.  It  was  when  I  saw 
this  that  I  felt  sure  Stanislaw  Poole  was 
the  guilty  man." 

"But,"  protested  Bracey,  "if  the  uncle 
did  it,  why  didn't  he  leave  the  revolver 
where  it  would  incriminate  Arthur  instead 
of  the  girl?" 

"Because,  he  hopes  to  win  the  girl's 
love." 

•  Bracey  turned  on  his  chief  a  counten- 
ance that  expressed  bewilderment  and  an- 
noyance in  about  equal  degree.  "That  may 
be  clear  to  you,"  he  declared,  "but  a  less 
cryptic  explanation  vdll  be  necessary  if 
my  dense  mind  is  to  grasp  the  idea.  If 
Poole  wants  to  marry  the  girl  why  didn't 
he  shoot  Arthur  and  put  the  blame  on 
Gregory?  It  would  be  a  sure  case  against 
the  hot-tempered  Gregory — and  then 
Arthur  would  be  out  of  the  way." 

"Bracey,  we  are  dealing  with  a  man  who 
combines  the  most  intense  passion  with 
the  most  subtle  intelligence,"  said  Ho- 
garth. "When  the  mind  of  a  man  such  as 
Stanislaw  Poole  has  conceived  a  crime,  the 
detective  must  be  prepared  to  follow  a 
tortuous  line  of  reasoning  to  a  logical  con- 
clusion. Ordinary  standards  go  by  the 
board  when  unbridled  passion  directs  the 
keen  brain  of  a  Stanislaw  Poole." 

"An     ordinary     man,     persuaded     to 

violence  under  such  circumstances,  would 

kill  the  successful   rival   and   fasten  the 

blame  on   the  other,"  went  on   Hogarth. 

!'  "But    not    Stanislaw    Poole.     By    killing 

!   Arthur  he  would  bury  his  ward's  heart  in 

■  the  grave  of  her  martyred  lover.    By  kill- 
:•  ing   Gregory   and    preparing   a   train   of 

\  events  that  not  only  bid  fair  to  convict 

•  Arthur  of  murder  but  also  brand  him 
as  a  white-livered  coward  in  the  eyes  of 

;  the  girl,  Poole  saw  a  sure  way  of  not  only 
removing  both  rivals  from  his  path  but 
of  killing  the  girl's  love  for  Arthur  as 
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The  latest  dance  hits  while  they  are  hits — the  latest  in  every  class  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music — are  on  Columbia  double-disc  records.  A 
new  list  on  sale  the  25th  of  every  month.  And  at  a  standard  price  of  85 
cents — the  price  of  more  than  a  thousand  Columbia  double-disc  records. 

Buy  Columbia  records  because  they  are  better  records- — universal 
in  selections  and  faultless  in  recording. 

Hear  the  newest  records  at  your  Columbia  dealer's.  Today!  And  hear 
any  other  particular  records  you  like,  you  have  a  choice  of  more  than  4000. 

And  while  you  are  about  it — hear  the  Columbia  Grafonola  "Favorite"  at  $65  as  illustrated, 
the   model   that   for   more    than   four  years   has    been   sold  to   more 
people  than  any  other  instrument — regardless  of  price  or  make.  It  has 
every  Columbia  tone  feature,  including  the  exclusively  Columbia  tone 
control  leaves.       Other  Columbia  Grafonolas  from  J20  to  $650. 
and  on  easy  terms  if  you  wish. 

Columbia  Graphophone  Co. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 

COLUMBIA  RECORDS  MADE  IN  CANADA 

Creators  of  the  Talking  Machine  Industry.  Pioneers  and 
Leaders  in  the  Talking  Machine  Art.  Owners  of  tJie  Fun- 
damental Patents.  Dealers  and  Prospective  Dealers  write 
for  a  confidential  letter  and  a  free  copy  of  our  book, 
"Music  Money." 


Does  an  Increase  in  Salary  Interest  You? 

We  have  put  four  hundred  young  and  old  business  men  in  Canada  in 
the  way  of  earning  $5.00  more  every  week.  If  you  are  an  enterprising 
man,  you  can  get  the  same  offer  by  writing  us.  The  work  is  easy, 
educative  and  profitable 

WRITE   US  FOR  PARTICULARS 

THE    MACLEAN      PUBLISHING     COMPANY 

Circulation  Dtpartmint:  143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE        -       TORONTO,  CANADA 


well.  And  that,  I  contend,  is  the  only 
motive  that  can  explain  why  the  revolvei 
was  placed  where  the  girl  found  it. 

"There  is  further  evidence  of  the  deep- 
laid  design  of  the  uncle.  When  he  steals 
out  at  night  to  dispose  of  the  weapon,  he 
goes  first  to  the  library.  This,  of  course, 
was  a  natural  step  as  he  must  first  learn 
where  the  detective  on  night  watch  is, 
But,  when  he  found  the  guard  was  out  or 
his  rounds,  one  would  expect  him  to  wait 
until  the  latter  returned  and  then  make 
his  exit  safely  from  another  part  of  the 
building.  Would  he  have  stepped  through 
a  lighted  room  with  large  French  win- 
dows opening  on  two  sides  of  the  house 
if  he  had  not  wanted  the  detective  to  see 
him  and  follow?  It  seems  clear  to  me 
that  he  timed  his  exit  so  that  he  could  not 
possibly  escape  detection. 

"The  consequences  of  his  night's  ex- 
ploit were  inevitable.  His  arrest  forced 
the  girl  to  tell  her  story  and  suspicion  was 
fixed  irrevocably  on  the  unfortunate 
Arthur.  The  uncle,  detected  in  a  daring 
eflfort  to  screen  his  nephew,  and  willing, 
seemingly,  to  assume  the  blame,  was  auto- 
matically freed  from  the  suspicion  of  the 
police  and  now  stands  in  a  more  or  less 
heroic  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  girl. 

"Another  point,  Bracey.  The  full  suc- 
cess of  the  plan  depended  upon  the  girl's 
finding  the  revolver  herself.  Poole  did  not 
want  the  detectives  to  find  it  first.  He 
talked  to  the  girl  in  the  library  before  the 
detectives  arrived  and  referred  to  the 
probability  of  a  personal  search  of  each 
member  of  the  household.  Her  cool 
acceptance  of  the  unpleasant  possibility 
convinced  him  that  she  had  not  yet 
found  it.  He  then  made  a  suggestion 
calculated  to  precipitate  the  discovery; 
that  she  wrap  her  robe  more  tightly  about 
her  on  account  of  the  cold." 

"And  that  is  where  my  case  falls  down," 
declared  Hogarth.  "If  Stanislaw  Poole 
were  guilty,  he  undoubtedly  would  make 
the  effort  to  bring  things  to  a  climax,  that 
we  are  crediting  him  with.  But  he  put  the 
revolver  in  the  pocket  of  a  pink  negligee — 
and  the  girl  came  to  the  library  in  one 
that  was  blue.  Under  the  circumstances, 
were  the  suggestions  that  he  made  to  her 
mere  coincidence?  With  such  a  dis- 
discrepancy  can  we  put  any  credence  in 
our  line  of  reasoning  at  all?  To  convict 
on  motive,  your  chain  must  have  not  a 
single  weak  line." 

"There  is  just  one  chance,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause.  "We  must  try  an 
experiment  on  our  dour  Mr.  Poole, 
Bracey." 

He  led  the  way  back  to  the  sitting-room 
and  ensconced  himself  slowly  and  ponder- 
ously in  his  chair. 

"I  was  saying,  Mr.  Poole,  that  most 
cases  hang  on  details  of  seeming  trivi- 
ality," he  remarked.  "  I  would  like  to 
amplify  that  statement  by  a  concrete 
case.  Could  I  bother  you  to  hand  me  one 
of  the  two  volumes  beside  you— for  refer- 
ence. Not  the  one  bound  in  green — the 
red  one,  please." 

Hogarth  glanced  at  the  volume  that 
Poole  handed  him,  then  held  it  up  before 
the  company  with  an  air  almost  of  tri- 
umph. It  was  bound  in  green ! 

"The  concluding  link  in  our  case, 
Bracey,"  he  cried.  "The  man  is  color 
blind!" 
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Best  Selling  Book  of  the  Month 

Something  About  the  Woman  Who  Wrote  "The  Man  of  Iron" 
By  FINDLAY   I.    WEAVER,    Editor    Bookseller  and    Stationer 


^■T^HAT  lovers  of  good  strong  fiction 
^B  I  are  not  afraid  of  exceptionally  long 
^B JL  novels  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Hpe  best  selling  book  in  Canada,  based  on 
^npril  reports,  is  a  volume  of  over  eight 
Rundred  pages.  This  book  is  "The  Man  of 
Iron,"  and  its  author  is  Miss  Clotilde 
Graves,  whose  pen  name  is  Richard 
Dehan.  Unlike  most  cases  in  which  a  wo- 
man assumes  a  masculine  name,  the 
writer's  sex  being  but  poorly  disguised, 
"The  Man  of  Iron"  might  well  have  been 
written  by  a  man  because  it  is  of  the  sort 
naturally  referred  to  as  "a  man's  book." 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  run 
across  in  the  press,  paragraphs  referring 
to  this  writer  in  terms  that  leave  no 
doubt  but  that  these  reviewer's  believe 
"Richard  Dehan"  to  be  a  man.  Her  books, 
written  under  that  pseudonym  have  a 
virility  in  force  and  boldness,  not  to  men- 
tion the  evident  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  soldiering  and  military  tactics,  that  are 
usually  ascribed  only  to  men. 

Miss  Graves,  however,  has  had  a  career 
that  has  been  filled  with  actual  experi- 
ences with  the  army,  that  over-shadows 
that  of  most  of  the  present-day  mascu- 
line writers.  She  is  descended  from  a 
line  of  soldiers.  Her  father  was  a  major 
in  the  famous  18th  Royal  Irish  Regiment. 
She  was  born  in  County  Cork  and  as  a 
child  she  knew  the  inside  of  almost  every 
barracks  in  Ireland.  Her  brother  was  a 
captain  in  the  British  Army  and  one  of 
her  forefathers  was  Admiral  Sir  Anthony 
Deane,  the  noted  naval  architect  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Besides  her 
early  experience  with  the  military,  she 
has  been  an  art  student,  a  writer  and  a 
producer  of  plays,  an  actress  and  she  is 
Irish.  That,  combined  with  natural  apt- 
ness for  writing,  is  equipment  sufficient  to 
make  a  successful  author.  Her  knowledge 
of  soldiering  dates  little  further  back  than 
her  experience  in  story-writing.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  she  was  the  author  of  a 
burlesque  version  of  "Idylls  of  the  King." 
"We  acted  it  in  a  garret,"  Miss  Graves 
wrote  recently,  "but  I  hadn't  much  chance 
in  these  early  theatricals,  because  an  am- 
bitious sister  always  took  all  the  best 
parts." 

Early  in  life  Miss  Graves  took  up  black 
id   white   work   in    the   Royal    Female 
bhool  of  Art  in  Bloomsbury.    In  those 
irs  her  writing  was  but  a  side  line,  but 
iportant  nevertheless  because  by  writ- 
ig  each  week,  for  "Fun,"  three  pages  of 
Jurlesques  of  new  stories,  with  grotesque 
pen  and  ink  sketches,  she  paid  her  ex- 
penses at  the  art  school. 

Then  followed  five  years  of  stage  ex- 
perience. Miss  Graves  acting  parts  in  a 
traveling  company  and  assisting  in  the 
producing.  She  says  herself  that  she  was 
"a  wretchedly  poor  actress — always  better 
able  to  play  anybody  else's  part  than  my 
own,"  but  her  education  in  the  technique 
of  the  drama  gained  in  those  five  years  of 
barn-storming  the  English  provinces,  she 


characterizes  as  the  most  valuable  of  her 
life. 

Next  Miss  Graves  took  up  journalistic 
work  in  London  and  from  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  she  got  a  commission  to  write  the 
book  and  lyrics  of  "Puss-in-Boots,"  the 
famous  Drury  Lane  pantomime.  Later 
she  wrote  "Nitocris,"  "The  Knave,"  "A 
Mother  of  three"  and  "The  Matchmaker," 
which  fixed  the  position  of  Clo  Graves  as 
a  writer  of  clever  plays.  Others  that  fol- 
lowed were  "Dr.  and  Mrs.  O'Neill"  and 
"Katherine  Kavanagh,"  in  which  the 
players  included  such  famous  actors  as 
Forbes-Robertson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendall 
and  Kate  Rorke. 

Next  came  her  career  as  a  writer  of 
fiction.  "Dragon's  Teeth"  and  "A  Lover's 
Battle,"  were  well  received,  but  when  she 
became  Richard  Dehan,  with  the  coming 
of  the  "Dop  Doctor,"  the  English  edition 
of  which  was  named  "One  Braver  Thing," 
the  author  was  removed  from  the  class  of 
polite  fiction  writers  and  she  took  her 
place  in  the  forefront  of  living  novelists. 
That  book  scored  one  of  the  very  biggest 
successes  of  present-day  novels  and  when 
"Between  Two  Thieves"  followed,  this 
author  was  haled  as  being  as  big  and  ele- 
mental as  Tolstoi  and  as  ideal  and 
spiritual  as  Thackeray,  without  the  cor- 
roding influence  of  pessimism.  Richard 
Dehan  came  to  be  classed  with  Kipling  as 
a  writer  with  the  faculty  of  making  the 
world  a  personal  possession. 

Now  comes  "The  Man  of  Iron"  at  a 
most  appropriate  time,  when  the  closing 
prophecy  of  the  book  is  being  fulfilled  and 
when  the  work  of  Bismarck,  the  big  per- 
sonage of  the  story,  is  being  undone, 
bringing  rehabilitation  to  mutilated 
France. 

The  British  soldier  hero  and  the  lov- 
able French  heroine  are  both  ideal.  Cer- 
tainly the  fortuitous  timeliness  of  the 
book  accounts  in  some  measure  for  its 
big  sale,  but  aside  altogether  from  any 
association  with  the  making  of  history 
from  1870  to  the  present  day,  it  is  a  big 
and  thoroughly  meritorious  novel,  with 
all  the  elements  of  a  best  seller  worthy 
of  the  place  it  has  attained ;  this  in  spite 
of  its  undue  length,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  compression  would  have  added  to 
rather  than  injured  the  net  result.  That 
may  be  spoken  of  as  a  minor  defect,  be- 
cause the  fact  that  the  handicap  of  un- 
wieldy size  has  not  prevented  the  book 
from  going  right  to  the  top  position 
among  best  selling  books,  adds,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  to  the  author's  laurels. 

The  writing  of  this  admirable  story 
was  commenced  many  months  before  it 
was  apparent  that  Europe  very  soon  was 
once  more  to  be  thrown  into  a  turmoil, 
and  in  explanation  (if  explanation  be 
needed)  of  the  book's  appearance  at  the 
present  day,  the  author  says: 

"We  have  lived  to  see  the  war  of  na- 
tions. We  are  in  it,  fighting  as  our  allies 
of  Belgium,  France  and  Russia  are  fight- 
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Your  Summer  Holiday 
This  Year 
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AN  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Tlie  estuary  of  tlie 
Uestigouche  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  superl) 
panoramic  views  in  America.  Smooth,  sandy  beaches 
tempt  the  bather.  Many  coves  and  harl>ors  where  boating  is 
alluring  and  shorn  of  its  risks. 


SWEET  pas- 
toral scenery, 
fragrant 
groves.  almost 
tropical  foliage, 
health  -giving 
breezes,  a  t  ni  on  - 
p  h  e  r  e  marvel- 
lously clear.  Sliy 
as  blue  as  sunnv 
Italy. 


AN  island  wherein  are  other  islands  innumerable.  Bras  d'Or 
I./akes,  an  inland  sea  dividing  the  island  in  twain,  provides 
a    spacious    waterway    through    the    interior.      Nature    has 
made  Cape  Breton  an  ideal  land  for  a  summer  holiday. 

H.  H.  MELANSON.  General  Passenger  Agent 
Canadian  Government  Railways,  Moncton,  N.  B. 


A 

Doctor 

Goes  Milking 

ThL-i  farm-born  boy  studied  medicine,  and  four 
year:-  were  .spent  in  the  Medical  College,  and 
two  years  in  a  hospital.  He  then  won  a  good 
practice.  Later,  the  young  doctor  decided  to 
go  farming,  and  the  big  dairy  farm  at  Car- 
stairs,  Alberta,  is  the  result.  The  inedical 
knowledge  was  not  wasted,  for  bacteria  and 
bacilli  are  common  terms  in  a  dairy  plant. 

The  Hayes  Dairy  Barns  cost  $12,000.  All  the 
116  cattle  are  producers 

The  farm  of  1,000  acres  shows  a  profit  of  8  per 
cent,  on  a  valuation  of  $50,000. 

Each  cow  pays  $2  per  month  rent  for  her  stall. 
Business  methods  prevail.  The  doctor  is  mak- 
ing money. 

Read  the  story  in  the  May  issue  of 

Th  FARMER'S 
MAGAZINE 

Business  men  will  find  the  other  features  of 
this  issue  valuable  food  for  their  mental  con- 
sideration.    Here  are  a  few  of  its  30  articles: 

Burning  the  Mortgage — A  true  story  of  the  way  an 

old  100-aere  farm  was  rejuvenated. 
Where  5-Cent  Hogs  Pay — A  Nova  Seotia  combina- 

ticm  of  liog's  and  apples  to  make  dividends. 
Ready  Cash  Fanning — A  young  business  man  goes 

to  dairying,  with     potatoes     on  the  side,  near 

Sydney,  and  gets  monthly  cheques  of  $500. 
Mixed   Farming  With  Fruit — The  200-acre  Fisher 

fai-m  in  Ontarir.,  where  big  returns  are  made. 
One  Way  With  Strawberries — A  beginner  who  pays 

his  way  from  the  drop  of  the  hat. 
Putting  the  Profit    in    Poultry — How  methods  can 

turn  big  profits  over  feed  bills. 

Each  article  is  well  illustrated  and  tells  of  actual, 
real,  hard-pan  farming,  where  it  beats  the 
majority  of  lousinesses  for  money  returns  and 
an  ideal  life.  Send  for  a  copy  at  once.  June 
has  several  good  things  following  hard  upon 
this  issue. 

20  (■<•)}(»  a  copy.  Two  dollars  a  i/ear. 

Write  for  sample  copy. 
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When 

A  Woman  Wants 

her  summer  Dresses — her 

"frilly  things"  —  her  tine 
linens  —  to  look  their 
whitest  and  daintiest — she 
is  very  particular. 

Silver  Gloss 

LAUNDRY  STARCH 

It    gives    the    delightfully 
satin  finish. 

YOUR  GROCER  HAS  IT 

The  Canada  Starch  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal 
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LEATHER 
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"Gilt    Edge" 


The  only  black  dressing 
for  larties'  mwl  children's 
shoes  that  positively  con- 
tains Oil,.  Softens  and 
preserves.  Imparts  a  beau- 
tiful black  lustre.  I,ABG- 
EST  QUANTITY.  FINEST 
<JU.\I,ITY.  Its  use  saves 
time,  labor  and  brushes, 
as  It  .Shines  without  brash- 
ing.  Sponge  In  every  bottle 
so  .Always    Rendy  for  Use. 


-■ilso  for 
g-ents'  Ivld, 
liangaroo, 
etc.       2.5o., 


The  Stepping  Stone  to  Success 

We  have  a  proposition  -nhereby  men  of  energy 
and  enterprise  can  add  materially  to  their 
present  income.  Does  *10  a  week  more  look 
good  to  you?  Then  write  to-day  for  further 
particnlarH. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 
,_ 143-1.53  UnlTcraity    Avenue,  Toronto 
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"QUICK  WHITE"  in 
liquid  form  with  sponge) 
qulclUy  cleans  and  whitens 
illrty  canvas  shoes.  lOo 
and    25c. 

"ALBO"  cleans  and  whit- 
ens BUCK,  N  D  B  C  C  K 
SUEDE  and  CANVAS 
SHOES.  In  round  •n-hlte 
cakes  packed  In  zinc  boxes, 
with  sponge,  10c.  In  hand- 
some, large  aluminum 
boxes,  with  sponge,  25c. 

"ELITE"  combination  for  gentlemen  who  take 
pride  In  having  their  shoes  look  Al.  Restores 
color  and  lustre  to  all  black  shoes.  Polish 
with  a  brush  or  cloth,  25c.  "BABY  ELITE" 
size,   10c. 

"DANDY"  combination  for  cleaning  and 
polUhingr  all  kinds  of  russet  or  tan  shoes,  28c 
"STAR"    size,    10c. 

II  ASK     YOUR    DEALER    FOR 

WM1temore*s 

fr    SHoe  Polishes 


ing:  for  racial  name,  national  existence, 
social  independence,  and  freedom  of 
bodies  and  souls.  And  this  being  so,  I  see 
no  cause  to  blot  a  line  that  I  have  written. 
For  the  Germany  of  1870  was  not  the 
Germany  of  1915." 

THE   BEST   SELLING   BOOKS. 
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Juvenile. 

Children's   Story   of  the  War.     Parr.>tt. 

Non-Fiction. 
How    Belgium   Saved    Europe.      Sarolea. 

U.    S.    BEST    SELLERS— FICTION. 

1  The  Turmoil.     Tarkinjrton, 

2  The  Valley  of  Pear,     Dovle. 

3  Pollyanna.     Porter. 

4  The  Sword  of  Youth.     Allen 

5  The  Eyes  of  the  World.     Wright 

6  The  Man   r,f  Iron.     Dehan 


The  Man  Who  Finds  the 
Silver  Bullets 
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;    urged  him  on.     I  think  it  has  been   the 
I    nearness  and  dearness  to  his  heart  of  the 
claims  and  cause  of  the  weak.     He  has 
been  poor  himself,  and  knows  their  case 
'    from  experience.     He  has  known  what  it 
is  to  have  to  fight  for  all  that  he  has  had. 
And  he  has  seen,  in  his  own  case,  as  others 
have  seen  in  his  case,  the  typification  of 
things  that  are  to  be.    The  man  of  power 
is  going  to  be  the  people's  man,  one  of 
them,  one  with  them,  and  yet  one  incom- 
parably  above   them    simply   because    of 
vision  and  dynamic  power.   Now  and  then 
one  has  wondered  as  one  has  watched  him 
leap  from  peak  to  higher  peak  whether 
he  would  yield  to  the  fascination  that  the 
game    of    personal    opportunism    would 
offer,   and   depart  from   those   principles 
and  simple  faiths  with  which  he  was  born. 
But     the     simplicity     and     the     rugged 
strength   of   the   Welsh   mountains   have 
clung  to  him  in  equal  measure.     He  has 
come  to  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  but  not 
one  of  them  but  knows  that  he  sits  there 
only  by  proxy  for  the  People.    The  glitter 
and  glare  of  the  great  world  into  which 
his  abilities  have  led  him  have  left  him 
undazzled,   unimpressed.     He   is   in    that 
world,  but  he  is  not  of  that  world.     A 
modest  home  with  two  Welsh  maids,  and 
not  a  palace,  is  his  abiding-place.     And 
this    reflects    the    man.      Strong    in    the 
strength  of  his  simple  trust  in  God,  loyal 
to   the   simple   traditions   of   his   beloved 
Wales,  unfalteringly  faithful  to  the  cause 
of  the  simple  people,  he  will  go  down  to 
history  as  one  of  the  greatest  social  re- 
formers of  the  age.     .     .     .     But  he  will 
not  be  buried   in   Westminster.    He  will 
rest,  a.';  he  once  passionately  said,  "in  the 
shadow  of  the  Welsh  mountains." 


This  Newest 
Vacuum   Sweeper 
is  a    BISSELL 

\t  last  you  ciin  secure  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical, reliable  vacuum  sweeper  with  sutHci 
cnt  power  to  really  clean  thoroughlv.  vet 
easily— one  that  is  good  cnougli  to  bear  the 
Jiissetl  name  and  yuaraiUie. 

This  will  be  all  the  recommendation 
needed  by  tl-.c  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  who  use  the  Bixseirs  Carpet  Hireepcr 
— the  women  who  have  been  asking  our 
company  to  make  tbem  a  «/.s'>SA'/,//K 
}'acuum  Stccepcr. 

The  exclusive  features  and  conveniences 
embodied  in  this  new  BI88ELL'S  are  espe- 
cially appreciated.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  how  the  dust  receptacle  comes  out  with 
the  nozzle  in  one  piece,  making  emp^ng  Banitary 
and  easy.  Tliis  is  but  one  of  the  advantages  that 
characterize  the  Bissell's.  You  -won't  find  it  on 
other  macliiDei. 

I'rices  arc  $10  for  the  Vacuum  "noaucr'-  (witliori 
brush)  and  $11.5f)  for  the  Vacuum  "Swei-pei'^  (Willi 
brush);  50c  hiRhcr  in  the  Western  riovinci-<. 
(  nrpct  .sweepeia  $3.00   to  $4,75. 

The  coraj.lcte  HiS.SELL-.S  line  will  bo  fouu.I  .,n 
sale  at  dealers  everywhei-c. 
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ARTS  EDUCATION  MEDICINE 

SCHOOL  OF  MINING 

MINING.  CHElWiCAL.    CIVIL.    MECHANICAL 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

GEO.  Y.  CHOWN,  Registrar 
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A  good  view  of   the  Sphinx 
with  Pyramids  in  background 


A  street  scene  in  Cairo 


TRAVEL  in  SAFETY  and 

GOMrORTl  Consult  this  Department 


WE  have  placed  a  Travel  Department  at  the 
disposal  of  our  subscribers  to  help  them  to 
travel  without  the  annoyances  that  come  to 
the  inexperienced  traveller.  If  you  are  planning 
a  short  trip  or  an  extended  tour,  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  write  us  stating  your  intended 
itinerary ;  we  will  supply  you  with  information 
about  Hotels,  Resorts,  Routes  and  make  helpful 
suggestions  or  answer  other  questions  of  interest 
to  you.  Readers  of  MacLean's  Magazine  should 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  travel  in 
security  and  comfort. 

Address  your  correspondence 
to    the    Travel   Department. 
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The  Last  Great 
Valley 
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frequent  intervals  all  day.  There  are 
other  glaciers  innumerable,  unsealed  but 
scalable  peaks,  wonderful  canyons,  hot 
springs,  and  so  on,  which  can  be  visited 
from  these  camps.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  tide  of  tourist  travel  in  Switzerland 
leaves  behind  in  its  wake  annually  the 
huge  sum  of  two  hundred  millions.  It  is 
in  the  power  of  your  people  to  divert  a 
large  portion  of  this  enriching  tide  from 
Switzerland  to  British  Columbia." 

This  year  when  Switzerland  and 
Europe  in  general  must  cease  to  be  a  play- 
ground for  the  idle  rich,  will  be  the  time 
to  sow  by  advertisement  and  reap  a  win- 
ter harvest  both  from  Great  Britain  and 
America — notably  California — of  enter- 
prising tourists. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out mention  of  the  first  irrigated  farm  in 
British  Columbia.  It  is  sixty  acres  ;n 
extent,  and  is  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Invermere  Hotel.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Dominion  Government.  Un- 
der the  supervision  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Parham, 
who  has  had  previous  experience  in  irri- 
gated fruit  lands  in  the  Okanagan  Valley, 
upwards  of  one  thousand  fruit  trees  have 
been  planted,  and  by  experimentation  with 
grains  and  fruits  the  varieties  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  soil  and  climate  will  be  ascer- 
tained and  settlers  will  be  able  to  consult 
the  superintendent  as  to  their  own  hold- 
ings. 

Several  years  ago  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment established  a  demonstration 
orchard  near  Windermere  planting  out 
some  six  hundred  fruit  trees.  There  is 
also  an  excellent  cottage  hospital  well 
equipped  and  maintained  at  Invermere. 

Time  now  pressed  hard  upon  our  fleet- 
ing days  and  with  deep  regret  we  turned 
our  backs  upon  Invermere  and  Winder- 
mere and  rolled  away  down  the  Columbia 
valley  to  Golden  and  the  Pacific  coast. 


A  Noble  Order 
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are  providing  wool  for  any  women  in  the 
district  who  are  willing  to  knit  socks. 
The  Municipal  Chapter  of  Montreal  did 
this,  making  public  the  offer  in  the  press. 
As  a  result  they  were  inundated  with  re- 
quests for  material  and  the  first  day  might 
have  arranged  for  the  knitting  of  3,500 
pairs.  As  it  was  4,768  pairs  were  sent  to 
Salisbury  in  a  single  week  by  this  chapter. 
While  these  have  been  the  main  direc- 
tions in  which  service  has  been  rendered, 
individual  chapters  have  followed  inde- 
pendent lines.  For  instance  the  chapters 
in  Lethbridge,  Macleod  and  Medicine 
Hat  have  combined  to  raise  money 
among  the  women  of  Southern  Alberta 
for  a   motor   ambulance.        The  Border 
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One    Million 

Car    Owners 

Need 

TEMCO- 
ALTA 

SHOCK 
ABSORBERS 


Can  be  installed  on  almost  any  car.  A 
guaranteed  right  universal  shock  absorber. 
There  is  no  car  that  does  not  need  a 
shock  absorber. 

Temco-Alta  Shock  Absorbers  are  a  proved 
success,  not  an  experiment.  They  are  in 
i,'reat  demand  to-day.  Need  no  adjustment. 
;equire  no  oil.  Are  easily  and  quickly 
iistalled.  Add  comfort.  Prevent  break- 
age. Eliminate  oscillation.  Reduce  wear 
and  tear. 

$15.00  complete 

Kverytbing  ready  to  instal  on  almost  any  car. 
Write  to-day  for  full  particulars. 

CANADIAN    TEMCO    SALES    CO. 

INGERSOLL,  ONT.,  CAN. 


MAN 

7  COLLAR 


Slightly  lower  in  front  than  in  back, 

fashioned  for  comfort  and  style, 

a  rare  oombination 

20c.  each  or  3  for  50c. 

For  sale  by 

Canada's  Best  Men's  Stores. 

EARL   2Sl   \A^ILSON 

l^AKERS  OF  TROY'S  BEST  PRODUCT 
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.15?  Speed 


cf  Motor. 

Makes  Launches  of  Rowboats 


tantly  attached,  lias  five  mechanical  eiwcds — 
'  forw;ir.l.  a  iioDtral  and  twu  reverse — uecurod 
i»it  bto|>|>jiiK  or  altering  speed  of  motur.  Pus! 
tl"n  controlled  Uagneto  built  in  flywhet- 
ilenceron  exhaust.  These  and  many  other  features 
des{rit>e<l  in  ratalng  No.  10.  Marine  motors  from 
2  to  30  H.  P.  shown  In  catalog  No.  24. 

TlieCalllaPirfectlonMotorCo.  Mf 

»  1   311  CaiUe  Street  ^ 


Chapter  of  Windsor  have  taken  up  first 
aid  work  in  connection  with  home  de- 
fence. In  Almonte,  the  local  chapter 
undertook  the  insurance  of  the  volun- 
teers from  the  town.  The  Loyalist 
Chapter  of  St.  John  has  provided  a  read- 
ing and  recreation  room  for  the  men  in 
training  in  the  city.  The  Municipal 
Chapter  of  London  undertakes  to  keep 
the  Londoners  at  the  front  supplied  with 
the  local  papers.  The  Municipal  Chapt- 
er of  Victoria,  B.C.,  organized  a  war 
baby  fund,  to  provide  clothing  and  com- 
forts for  the  little  new-comers  born 
since  war  began.  The  Lord  Tennyson 
Chapter,  St.  Catharines,  have  been  zeal- 
ously circulating  books  and  pamphlets 
on  the  causes  of  the  War. 

The  popular  attitude  on  many  subjects 
has  suffered  a  radical  change  during  the 
past  seven  months.  Whether  deserved 
or  not,  the  Imperial  Order  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  certain  amount  of  criticism 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War.  Some 
would  have  it  that  it  was  largely  a 
jingoistic,  flag-waving  organization 
without  any  real  value  to  the  community. 
Others  were  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  so- 
ciety affair  of  an  exclusive,  high-and- 
mighty  character.  Both  these  criticisms 
have  been  blown  away.  The  Order  has 
abundantly  justified  its  existence.  Its 
members  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
women  of  fine  principles  and  enthusiastic 
loyalty.  They  have  done  strenuous  work 
in  their  country's  cause.  When  Can- 
ada's part  in  the  Great  War  comes  to  be 
written,  a  chapter  will  have  to  be  in- 
cluded to  record  the  service  that  this 
noble  order  of  women  has  rendered. 


Who,  How  and 
Why 
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House.  Well,  what  did  this  amazing  R.  B. 
Bennett  do?  Did  he  quit  because  the 
House  didn't  like  his  style?  Not  on  your 
life!  He  knew  he  had  the  goods  so  what 
he  did  was  to  change  the  cover.  The 
next  time  he  rose  to  his  feet  it  was  a  new 
R.  B.  Bennett,  an  R.  B.  in  the  first  flight 
of  Parliamentary  speakers,  an  R.  B.  all 
form  and  decorum  but  with  the  same  old 
underlying  fire.  There  was  no  lack  of 
strength  in  the  compromise  he  had  adopt- 
ed— the  first  half  a  closely  reasoned  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  the  House,  the  second 
half  a  mustard-hot  harangue  to  the  com- 
mon people.  The  man  who  delivers 
speeches  nearest  like  that  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  is  Winston  Churchill. 


"The  moment  you  become  conscious  of 
goodness  you  cease  to  be  good,"  is  an 
aphorism  ascribed  by  a  contemporary  to  a 
Buddhist  source.  Another  analogous  bit 
of  Eastern  flotsam  from  the  press  is 
attributed  to  Laotze:  "Shall  I  return  good 
for  9vil?  What  then  shall  I  return  for 
good?  My  son,  deal  justly  with  all,  and 
so  shalt  thou  prosper." 


The  IfrstaucGBsstutdetaoh- 
able  Rowboat  and  Canoe 
Motor  wae  the  Evlnrude.  B 

Before  you  buy  a  detachable  Motor  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  the  exclusive  features, 
unique  advantages  andjlsuperior  quality  of 
the  1915  model.  | 

THE 

EVINRUDE 

DETACHABLE  MOTOR 

is    Safe,    Simple,    Serviceable 


The  Automatic  reverse 
(an  exclusive  Evinrude 
feature)  is  of  tremen- 
dous advantage  In  man- 
euvering for  a  landing 
or  passing  other  craft. 
This  wonderful  little 
motor  can  be  attached 
to  any  rowboat  or  canoe 
in  a  minute.  It  devel- 
ops a  speed  of  front 
two  to  eight  miles  per 
hour.  Is  perfect  in  de- 
sign, dependable,  and 
so  simple  a  child  can 
operate  it.  Some  of  it^ 
many     advantages  .  ar* 


Automatic  Reverse 
Maxim  Silencer 
Built-in  Magneto 
Weedless  Propeller 
It's  Light,  but  Powerful 

Shall  we  mail  you  our  handsome  catalogue  and 
send   you    the  name   of   our  nearest 
Canadian  Agent  f 

Melchior,    Armstrong'    &    Dessau 

118  S.  BROAD  ST..       NEW  YORK  CITY 


Cheaper 
Than 
Gas  or 
Electric 
Light 

Ideal 

for 

Summer  Homes 

The  Anele  Lamp  rives  a  radiant,  tender  light.  Has  the 
brilliancy  and  convenience  of  gas  or  electric  IlBht,  but  i« 
cheaper  than  even  the  troublesome  old  style  lamp.  Smtm, 
Economical,  Durablo,  Satisfactory,  The  periect 
lisrhtine  method  'or  Home,  Store  and  Church. 

Write  to-day  and  learn  of  its  economy  and 
advantages.     Booklet  **B"  sent  on  request.- 

E.  BOUCHER,         St.  Hyacinthe,  Que. 
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Beautiful  is  the  House  Sanitary 

when  Alabastine  is   applied  to  the  walls.  This  beautifui'l 
modern  flat-toned  wall  finish  is  sparkling  alabaster  rock,.' 
ground  to  a  fine-grain  powder.    It  has  natural  antiseptic  '• 
qualities  that  destroy  disease  germs  and  banish  vermin. 
Alabastine  can  be  put  on  by  anyone,  stalled  or  unskilled, 
covers  well  and  spreads  evenly  without  brush  marks.    Paint- 
y'.    IV'V   ws  and   decorators  like  to  use  it  because  of  the  pleasing 
"      '  »-  '^  effects  obtained  and  all  'round  satisfaction  it  gives. 

Modem  standards  of  taste  require  soft,  flat  tones — 
that  walls  constitute  what  they  are  intended  for, 
suitable  backgrounds.  Here  Alabastine  is  ideal 
and  gives  results  superior  to  the  most  expen- 
sive methods  at  far  less  cost 

We  furnish  users  of  Alabastine  with  complete  plans 

of  interior  decoration  and  stencils,  free.    Our  artists 

•lao  advise  individually  when  desired,  without  charge. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  Alabastine.    Just  send 

a  postcard  with  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 

mail  you  our  booklet  "Modem  Wall  Decoration"  free. 

The  Alabastine  Co.,  Limited 

No.  19  willow    Street     Paris,    Ont 
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And  a 

service  you 

are  proud 

to   tell    your 

friends  about. 

Notice  the  number 

of  Traction  "spares"  that  are  not 

in  envelopes  on  the  car,  but  out 

in  the  open  wearing  the  "V"  smile 

that  won't  come  off.    Pride  in  possession 

accounts  for  this — the  desire  to  have  the 

car  look  its  best. 

Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co., 

HEAD  OFFICE- TORONTO  Umited 

Branches  in  leading  cities  '^-  ^'-^ 

Makers  of  Tires  for  Autoniolnles.  Motor  Truclc^,  Motorcycles,  Bicycles  and 
Carriages.  Rubber  Belting,  Packing,  Hose,  Heels,  Mats 
Tiling,  and  (ieneral  Knbher  Specialties. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  BOY  and  need  more  spending    money,    or  such   premiums  as  gold    watches, 
canoes,    bicycles,  baseball  outfits,   boxing  gloves,   rifles,   etc.,    let   us  tell  you  how  to  get  them. 
Write  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 
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haps.  You  got  the  makings  of  a  player  in 
you,  McGraw,  but  you're  hardly  finished 
enough  for  us  yet.  You  understand  how 
it  is,  don't  you?" 

McGraw  nodded  silently.  This  was 
what  he  had  been  working  for,  of  course, 
but  now  that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  pur- 
pose he  did  not  feel  entirely  pleased  some- 
how. The  idea  of  remaining  in  Blankford 
did  not  seem  such  a  hard  prospect  after 
all. 

"Look  here,  Dunn,"  he  said,  "how  about 
to-morrow's  game?    Do  I  play?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  secretary, 
doubtfully.  "Our  new  man  won't  get  here 
until  next  week  but  we  were  thinking  of 
working  in  a  local  man.  However,  I'll 
see." 

"Get  me  on,  will  you?"  pleaded  Mc- 
Graw. "I'd  like  one  crack  at  it.  You  see,  I 
don't  want  you  fellows  to  think  I'm  a  dub 
entirely." 

"Well,  I'll  talk  it  over  with  the  others," 
was  all  that  Dunn  would  promise.  Later 
in  the  evening,  however,  he  drew  McGraw 
aside  and  told  him  that  he  had  fixed  it  so 
that  he  could  play  after  all. 

"Thanks,"  said  Tack,  gratefully,  '111 
srive  you  the  best  I  got  to-morrow.  I 
haven't  showed  you  here  in  Blankford 
what  I  got  yet." 

"You've  shown  us  what  you  haven't  got 
though,  Tack,"  said  the  secretary  patron- 
izingly. 

The  game  was  billed  to  start  at  three 
o'clock  and  an  hour  before  that  time  Tack 
McGraw  visited  Crosby's.  He  found  Delia 
at  her  post  behind  the  counter. 

"The  committee's  letting  me  out,"  he 
aid. 

"I'm  awful  sorry,  Mr.  McGraw,"  replied 
he  girl  with  genuine  regret. 

"It's  my  own  fault.  I  haven't  shown 
them  anything.  Still  I'm  on  this  after- 
noon and  I'll  show  them  something  that'll 
open  their  eyes.  Can  you  come  to  the 
srame?" 

"No,"  said  the  girl.  "Father's  going 
and  he's  leaving  me  in  charge." 

"Everybody  will  be  at  the  game,"  urged 
Tack.  "There  won't  be  anybody  left  up- 
town to  buy  tobacco.  Why  not  let  the  boy 
look  after  the  store  and  come  along  with 
me.  Please,"  he  pleaded.  "I  want  you  to 
pe  me  play  once.  You  see,  I  don't  want 
iou  to  think  I'm  a  dub." 

And  in  the  end  the  girl  yielded  to  his 

ersuasion  and  went  along.  He  ensconced 
ler  in  a  shady  spot  on  the  far  side  of  the 
■eld  from  the  grand  stand,  where  it  was 
lot  likely  that  she  would  come  under  the 
Ibservation  of  Henry  W.  Crosby,  who 
pight  have  objected  to  this  cool  desertion 
her  post;  and  then  rushed  off  to  the 

ressing  room. 

0  Blankfordite  will  ever  forget  that 

game.  The  teams  came  out  for  prac- 

|ice  together,  the  home  team  in  their  hand- 

ome  black  and  red  striped  jerseys,  the 

^sitors  in   a   washed-out  shade  of  blue. 

dere  was  the  usual  desultory  practice, 


the  usual  talk  from  the  referee  and  then 
the  ball  was  faced  off.  Blankford  settled 
forward  with  bated  breath  to  watch  the 
first  performance  of  the  greatest  aggre- 
gation of  stars  ever  collected  together. 
There  was  something  of  anxiety  too  in 
the  attitude  of  the  home  crowd. 

Cal.  Currie  won  the  face-off  and  started 
down  the  field  with  his  fast,  choppy 
stride,  dodging  here  and  there  to  avoid 
the  slashing  strokes  of  his  check.  The 
Saints'  defence  closed  up  on  the  Blank- 
ford home  men  and  for  a  moment  Currie 
had  no  opportunity  to  pass  the  ball  along. 
Then  he  observed  the  heavy  figure  of 
Tack  McGraw  out  on  the  side  uncovered 
and  promptly  shot  the  ball  over.  McGraw 
caught  it  with  a  business-like  forward 
sweep  of  his  stick  and  started  in  for  the 
goal  on  a  curving  run.  He  slipped  past 
his  check  in  the  easy  way  that  Dr.  Barton 
had  commented  on,  receiving  a  glancing 
blow  on  the  shoulder.  He  swept  the  cover- 
point  aside  and  swung  around  close  to  the 
goal.  His  rush  had  drawn  the  Saints' 
defence  to  that  side  of  the  field  and  Dar- 
rell  had  crept  up  in  front  of  the  nets  un- 
checked. McGraw  swung  his  stick  over 
his  shoulder  and  the  ball  hurtled  over  to 
Darrell,  who  caught  it  deftly  and  shot. 
The  nets  bulged. 

A  mighty  roar  greeted  this  auspicious 
start.  Blankford  rose  en  masse  and 
cheered  itself  hoarse.  Doubts  vanished, 
nervousness  disappeared  as  if  by  mag:ic. 
The  team  was  really  just  as  great  as  it 
had  looked  on  paper. 

"Not  so  rotten  of  McGraw,"  said  Dunn, 
reflectively.  "As  pretty  a  rush  as  any- 
thing I've  seen." 

"I'm  going  to  get  in  my  little,  'I  told 
you  so,'  before  the  game  when  it  will,  per- 
haps, come  in  better  grace  than  after," 
said  Dr.  Barton,  smiling.  "I  tell  you,  gen- 
tlemen, keep  your  eyes  on  this  young 
McGraw.   He's  a  whirlwind." 

"Dead  lucky,  that's  all,"  declared  Hind- 
marsh,  the  captious.  "He  won't  pull  an- 
other stunt  like  that  in  a  blue  moon.  Say — 
look  at  that!" 

The  ball  had  been  faced  again  and  on 
a  wide  pass  had  gone  back  to  the  Saints' 
goal.  McGraw  had  recovered  it  and  had 
run  straight  for  the  back  of  the  nets.  The 
point  man  went  back  to  stop  him  but  was 
whisked  aside  by  the  fast-going  Irishman. 
And  then  McGraw  did  a  most  unexpected 
thing.  Instead  of  passing  to  one  of  his 
own  men  in  front  of  the  goal,  he  kept 
right  on  until  he  was  nearly  level  with  the 
front  of  the  nets,  when  he  suddenly  lunged 
out  and  crooked  his  stick  around  the  goal- 
post. He  had  scored  a  goal  while  actually 
behind  the  nets! 

Amid  a  tremendous  hub-bub,  the  crowd 
literally  going  wild  with  joy  at  so  novel 
a  feat,  play  was  resumed.  The  all-star 
Blankford's  were  literally  playing  the 
Saints  off  their  feet.  Their  defence  field 
had  no  difficulty  in  staving  off  any  at- 
tacks so  that  the  ball  was  kept  almost  con- 
tinuously in  St.  Lawrence  territory.   The 
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Light—Strong—Economical 

The  Russell  Six-"30"  is  High  in  Quality,  but  Low  in  Price. 

Real  worth  is  built  into  this  Canadian  car.  The  latest  and  best  practice 
of  the  oldest  plants  of  Europe  is  combined  with  high-grade  materials  and  expert 
workmanship — new  type  European  streamline  body — long  stroke,  high  effici- 
ency Continental  engine  and  Bijur  two  unit  starting  and  lighting  system. 

The  Russell  Six-"30"  is  light  and  economical  and  powerful  beyond  your 
dreams.    It  will  crawl  in  traffic  or  bound  over  the  hills  on  high  gear. 

It  is  built  in  Canada — the  product  of  Canadian  labor  and  raw  materials. 

Investigate  this  value-giving  car.  For  every  dollar  you  invest,  you  get 
value  far  in  excess  of  that  given  by  any  other  car. 

Russell  Six."  30,"  $1,750 

Knight  Models :  Four-"  32,"  $2,650 ;  Six-"  48,"  $4,500 

ALL  PRICES  F.O.B.  WORKS 

RUSSELL   MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  LIMITED 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  AND  WORKS:    WEST  TORONTO 


Factory  Branches :         Toronto  Montreal  Hamilton 

Calgary         and        Vancouver 

"  Made  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price." 


Winnipeg 


HOTEL  GRISWOLD 

Gnuid  River  Ava.  and  Griswold  St.     -     Datrait,  Mick. 


DETROIT'S  MOST  POPULAR  HOTEL 

EUROPEAN  PLAN  ONLY. 
RATES  $1.50  PER  DAY  AND  UP. 


POSTAL  HOTEL  COMPANY 

FRED  POSTAL.  Prw.        CHAS.  POSTAL,  i 


home  men  played  a  beautiful  criss-cross 
combination,  passing  the  ball  back  and 
forth  on  the  run  and  as  the  play  pro- 
gressed, the  following  became  an  integral 
part  of  every  attack.  The  ball  would  be 
passed  out  to  Tack  McGraw  on  the  side 
and  he  would  carry  it  back  and  forth.tak- 
ing  all  manner  of  punishment  with  good- 
natured  tolerance,  until  the  defence  had 
been  drawn  out.  Then  would  come  one  of 
his  sudden,  unswerving,  deadly  rushes 
for  the  goal,  a  quick  pass  to  one  of  the 
uncovered  home  men  in  front  and  a  shot. 
Time  and  again  this  plan  worked.  Mc- 
Graw seemed  capable  of  engaging  the 
whole  defence. 

It  was  brilliant  lacrosse,  grand  lacrosse. 
Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  seen  before. 
The  great  Darrell,  relieved  of  the  fatigu- 
ing work  of  bringing  the  ball  in,  was  per- 
forming like  his  old  brilliant  self  in  front 
of  the  nets,  dodging  neatly,  handling  his 
stick  cleanly  and  shooting  with  deadly 
precision.  Other  members  of  the  team 
were  putting  up  a  brilliant  article  of 
lacrosse.  But  it  was  Tack  McGraw  who 
caught  the  crowd.  Tack  with  his  game, 
bull-dog  rushes,  his  inimitable  boring-in. 
Much  as  a  crowd  appreciates  the  combi- 
nation work  of  a  team  it  is  the  man  who 
"goes  past,"  who  bores  right  in  who  gets 
closest  to  the  heart  of  the  fan.  And  as 
things  were.  Tack's  daring  work  at  out- 
side-home was  an  essential  part  of  the 
team  system  that  unconsciously  evolved 
itself  that  day.  Before  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  the  crowd  found  itself  chanting 
almost  continuously.   "Pass  it  to  Tack!" 

At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  the  score 
was  5  to  0.  At  half-time  it  was  8  to  1. 
In  the  third  quarter,  the  home  team  struck 
it's  stride  in  real  earnest  and  poured  in 
six  goals.  All  through  this  great  quar- 
ter, Tack  McGraw  kept  up  his  rushing 
tactics.  He  held  the  ball  a  good  third  of 
the  time  and  a  hundred  sound  wallops 
landed  on  his  well-padded  shoulders. 
Nothing  daunted  him.  A  hard  crack  on 
the  head  might  lose  him  possession  of  the 
ball  for  the  moment  but  next  time  he  got 
it,  down  would  go  his  head  between  his 
shoulders  and  with  his  peculiar,  crouch- 
ing gait,  he  would  bore  into  the  jungle  of 
hostile  sticks  again.  By  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter  Blankford  would  gladly 
have  presented  him  with  a  deed  to  the 
market  square,  if  anyone  had  thought  of 
suggesting  it.  He  had  won  his  way  to 
their  hearts.  And  when  the  game  ended 
with  a  score  of  17  to  1,  the  talk  that  one 
heard  in  the  crowd  centred  pretty  much 
around  the  individuality  of  the  nervjj 
Irishman.  "Say,  that  Dick  Darrell's  a 
daisy  all  right  but — Oh,  you  Tacky  Mc- 
Graw!" Words  failed  Blankford. 

As  the  crowds  thinned  out  the  officers  ol 
the  club  got  together  in  the  corner  of  thtj 
dressing  room.  All  were  jubilant  with  th«| 
exception  of  J.  W.  Dunn,  who  had  the  loo! 
one  might  expect  to  find  on  the  face  of  t 
man  who  has  swallowed  what  he  has 
learned  to  be  poison  and  momentarily  ex- 
pects the  first  effects. 

"Isn't  that  some  team!"  exclaimed  Bol 
Hummel,  the  president  of  the  club.  "Dar 
rell's  dozen  of  dashing  dandies,  well  cal 
them  after  this." 

"I  take  back  all  that  I've  ever  sait 
about  McGraw,"  said  Prout,  penitently 
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"Gentlemen,  I'm  a  wall-eyed  dub  and  I 
don't  know  a  real  lacrosse  player  from  a 
head  of  cauliflower.  I  don't  have  to  prove 
it;  I  admit  it." 

"Won't  he  clean  up  on  these  other 
teams  in  the  league!"  gloated  another. 

"Will  he?"  said  Dunn,  miserably. 
"Gentlemen,  I'm  worse  than  Prout.  I 
gave  McGraw  his  walking  papers  last 
night.  I  took  it  on  myself  to  do  it  as  I 
thought  we  were  all  agreed  he  was  strictly 
N.  G." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"J.  W.,"  said  Hummel,  finally.  "If  you 
don't  want  to  figure  in  a  lynching  bee  in 
the  star  role,  you  had  better  hustle  around 
now  and  fix  it  up  with  Tacky.  The  crowd 
would  get  you,  hide,  bones  and  hair,  if 
we  lose  Tack  McGraw.  If  necessary  offer 
him  more  money,  give  him  the  town  hall, 
but  get  him!" 

Dunn  jammed  his  hat  on  his  head  and 
started  off  with  a  look  of  desperate  re- 
solve. There  was  that  in  his  eye  which 
boded  ill  for  the  club  funds. 

"You're  a  fine  lot  to  manage  a  lacrosse 
team,"  averred  Hindmarsh,  who  had  come 
in  and  heard  enough  of  the  conversation 
to  see  how  matters  were.  "Running  an 
jpera  troupe  and  a  newspaper  and  a  hotel 
all  at  once  is  nothing  to  looking  after  a 
lacrosse  club.  I  know  that.  Now  about 
McGraw,  anybody  could  have  seen — " 

But  his  audience  had  moved  away, 
which  was  perhaps  just  as  well  for  Hind- 
marsh.  There  was  only  one  member  of 
the  committee  who  left  the  grounds  in  a 
satisfied  state  of  mind  and  that  was  Dr. 
Barton.  He  had  seen  McGraw  hurrying 
lut  by  a  side  entrance  with  a  girl  on  his 
arm;  and  he  knew  that  where  J.  W.  Dunn 
might  fail,  Cupid  would  prove  an  expert 
negotiator. 

Dr.  Barton  drove  up  to  the  Dunn  hos- 
:elry  that  evening  in  his  handsome  new 
;wo-cylinder  car  and  asked  for  McGraw. 

"Look  here.  Tack,"  he  said,  "it  must 
)e  dull  for  you  in  this  town  after  being 
ised  to  a  big  city.  I'm  going  to  be  busy 
»-morrow  and  can't  use  this  car.  How 
vould  you  like  the  use  of  it?  The  driver 
foes  with  the  car,  of  course." 
'  It  was  a  neat  little  runabout,  built  for 
.•wo.  McGraw  looked  at  it  and  his  heart 
•ejoiced.  He  accepted  the  offer  promptly 
iind  made  for  the  hotel  telephone. 

Now  all  this  occurred  some  years  ago 
vhen  motor  cars  were  more  experimental 
han  certain  and  when  break-downs  were 
he  rule,  rather  than  the  exception.  Dr. 
iarton's  car  upheld  early  traditions  that 
■>unday  afternoon  and  it  was  pretty  late 
vhen  Tack  McGraw  and  his  pretty  com- 
)anion  drove  home  on  three  tires  to  the 
.ccompaniment  of  a  hectic  cough  that 
poke  of  internal  automobilic  troubles. 
Jut  they  looked  as  though  they  had  en- 
loyed  every  minute  of  the  ride.  The  wis- 
'lom  of  Dr.  Barton  included  other  things 
iiesides  pills  and  platitudes. 
,  Next  day  McGraw  approached  Secre- 
tary Dunn  and  President  Hummel.  "I've 
^  ecided  to  accept  your  offer,"  he  said,  "but 
I've  got  to  have  two  week's  salary  in  ad- 
lance." 

'   "Now  look  here,  Tack,"  began   Dunn, 
loothingly,  "you  know  all  precedents  are 
'  gainst  that.     We  can  give  you  a  little 
dvance — " 
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SAUCE 


continues  to  arrive 
I     from  England. 


I  HI 


There  is  no 
advance  in 
price. 

Wonldn't  it 
ba    worth 

your  while 
to  try  a 
bottle  now? 


"Need  it  very  badly?"  put  in  President 
Hummel. 

"I  do.  Very  badly,"  said  the  star  out- 
side homer.  "I'll  be  quite  frank  with  you, 
gentlemen.  I  need  the  money  to  buy  a 
ringr— " 

Hummel  laid  his  hand  on  the  player's 
arm  with  fatherly  solicitude. 

"Say  not  another  word,  Tack,"  he  said. 
"I  can't  imagine  a  more  urgent  necessity. 
But  you  don't  need  the  money.    I'll  take 


you  down  to  Hindmarsh's  jewelry  store 
myself  and  he'll  not  only  give  you  all  the 
time  you  want  but  he'll  sell  you  a  ring  at 
manufacturer's  cost  or — hod  dern  it,  the 
whole  town  will  boycott  himl" 


A  Pan-American  gold  coin  of  the  value 
of  $5,  for  use  as  standard  currency  in  all 
the  countries  of  North  and  South  America, 
is  proposed  by  a  New  York  bank. 
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"You  may  remember  that  I  didn't  have  to 
fight  for  you." 

The  manufacturers'  agent  sat  plunged 
in  sudden  thought.  Presently  he  looked 
up.  "That's  perfectly  true.  I  came  right 
along—" 

"You  swore  on  your  bended  knee  to 
cherish  me  forever." 

"That's  true,  too.  Don't  misunderstand 
me,  I'm  not  complaining.  It's  too  late  for 
that — that  is,"  he  went  on  hurriedly, 
"we're  both  perfectly  happy,  but  don't 
people  just  naturally  take  the  most  inter- 
est in  those  who  have  to  fight  for  every- 
thing? That's  what  I'm  trying  to  get  at. 
Now,  for  instance,  if  you  happened  to  see 
a  young  couple  who  were  very  poor  and 
handsome,  would  you  take  an  interest  in 
them?" 

"I  think,  John,  that  you'd  better  mind 
your  own  aflfairs.  If  you  took  more  inter- 
est in  that  gas  meter  and  left  handsome 
young  couples  alone  it  would  be  more  to 
the  point." 

"There's  more  in  life  than  gas  meters," 
objected  Tappit. 

"Is  there?"  she  answered  heavily. 

He  stared  at  her,  frowned,  rose  slowly 
from  the  table  and  removed  himself  from 
the  room,  with  that  ineffable  dignity  be- 
stowed only  on  the  diminutive.  At  the 
door  he  turned.  "It's  a  pity — a  great 
pity." 

"I'm  glad  you  see  it,"  she  snapped. 

He  tossed  through  a  restless  night,  till, 
on  the  third  morning,  he  approached  the 
office  with  furtive  glances  at  the  hurrying 
crowds  that  jostled  liim  with  so  little  con- 
cern. As  he  touched  the  dooi-  handle,  there 
came  knowledge  swift  and  absolute,  that 
ere  evening  the  last  act  in  a  silent  but  in- 
tensely human  drama  would  unroll. 

Hours  went  by.  To-day  he  did  not  even 
look  at  his  letters  but  waited,  grimly  cer- 
tain, like  a  patient  Galahad. 

The  clock  was  on  the  stroke  of  twelve 
when  the  curtain  went  up.  The  Italian 
stood  at  the  window,  haggard  and  dis- 
heveled. His  eyes  met  Tappit's  and  with  a 
savage  gesture  he  shook  a  clenched  fist 
at  the  onlooker.  Never  had  the  latter  seen 
a  face  more  marked  with  weariness  and 
despair.  In  another  moment  he  turned 
and  the  girl's  face  became  visible.  She 
was  leaning  slightly  forward.  Her  fea- 
tures still  bore  that  look  of  calm  and  re- 
moteness, but  this  time  Tappit  noted  that 
the  golden  hair  lay  in  long,  amber  waves 


upon  her  shoulders.  The  necklet  was  still 
there.  The  Italian  moved  suddenly  toward 
her  and  at  his  approach  she  seemed  to 
tremble. 

Tappit  held  his  breath.  The  man's  atti- 
tude was  eloquent  of  sudden  and  desperate 
resolution.  The  girl's  proud  form  did  not 
droop  and  the  steady  eyes  did  not  waver. 
Presently  he  stood  directly  in  front  of  her, 
and,  with  a  convulsive  twitching  of  his 
features  drew  back  his  fist.  In  another 
instant  he  dashed  it  directly  in  her  face. 

The  golden  head  vanished.  There  was 
no  cry,  no  scream  for  help.  Then  the 
Italian  stepped  quickly  to  the  winodw, 
glanced  at  Tappit  with  a  look  of  furious 
disdain  and  dropped  the  curtain  into 
place. 

A  small  etermity  went  by.  The  manu- 
facturers' agent  gulped  and  swallowed  a 
lump  in  his  throat.  He  felt  helpless, 
cowardly  and  sick  at  his  stomach  all  at 
once.  This  climax  was  so  revolting  that 
for  a  little  while  he  was  weak  and  im- 
potent. Then  the  hot  blood  began  to  tingle 
along  his  veins  and  he  grew  full  of  a  vast 
desire  to  kill,  to  slay,  to  avenge — to  do 
anything  and  everything  that  might  be 
necessary  to  right  a  hideous  vinrong.  He 
snatched  at  coat  and  hat.  People  turned 
to  smile  at  the  little  figure  that  babbled 
to  itself  as  it  wound  rapidly  through  the 
mid-day  crowd. 

At  the  club  he  gasped  with  relief.  Bus- 
tard and  Pettifer  were  both  there. 

They  heard  him  to  the  end.  The 
colonel's  face  grew  a  deep  purple  and  the 
judge's  features  set  into  a  grrim  fixity. 

"Will  you  come  with  me  now — quick?" 
demanded  Tappit  breathlessly. 

"If  he  has  killed  her,  we  certainly 
should  not  give  him  time  to  dispose  of — 
er — the  remains,"  said  Pettifer  sharply. 

They  started  forthwith.  The  little  man 
half  trotted  beside  their  long  strides. 

"It's  a — damned  outrage,  sir,"  brooded 
Bustard,  "and  a  beautiful  girl  too^I 
think  you  said — by  Gad,  sir — I'll  choke 
him  like  a — like  a — " 

"I  advise  you  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind," 
broke  in  the  judge.  "Hotheads  always 
make  more  trouble — I  trust  Tappit,  you 
have  not  mentioned  this  affair  to  anyone 
else — your  wife,  for  instance." 

"No,  to  no  one." 

"That's  quite  right.  You  may  leave  it 
safely  in  my  hands.  You  saw  no 
weapons?" 
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ush  the  Button-and  Enjoy  the  Springtime! 
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3NLY  a  few  years  ago,  you  had  no  choice  about  doing  housework. 
You  had  to  use  the  old  broom  and  duster;  you  had  to  toil  and 
fret;  you  had  to  turn  the  house  topsy  turvy  to  the  discomfiture 
f  the  household.  That's  why  the  whole  family  looked  forward  with 
read  to  the  old-fashioned  Spring  housecleaning  period. 

But  that  day  has  happily  passed.  In  over  100,000  homes,  efficient  housewives 
tran  the  Frantz-Premier  way — the  push  button  way.  They  attach  this  nine 
onnd  dirt  devourer  to  any  convenient  lamp  socket,  guide  it  over  rugs,  carpets, 
a  floors  and  stairs,  and  around  and  under  furniture.  By  9  A.M.  the  day's  work 
one.  The  time  they  save  is  theirs  to  enjoy  as  they  choose.  To  them  Spring 
,eaning  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  They  have  a  clean  home  every  day.  They  are 
JUse  managers,  who  run  their  house  and  are  not  run  by  it 


Yon,  too,  can  enjoy  this  greater  freedom  by  telephoning  your  nearest  dealer 
jir  your  Frantz-Premier  to-day!  You  can  safely  do  this  because  every  machine 
|.  built  complete  in  our  own  factory,  and  its  guarantee  covers  not  only  mechanical 
$j;rfection,  but  insures  long,  satisfactory  service. 

sk  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  sturdy,  trouble-proof 
otor,  and  the  new  air  driven,  soft  rubber  lint 
cker  or  brush,  which  cannot  injure  the  most  expen- 
ve.  rug  and  is  self  cleaning. 


For  thoroughly  cleaning  draper- 
ies, mattresses,  upholstering, 
clothes,  walls,  radiators,  etc.,  we 
have  special  attachments,  per 
set  $10.00. 
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g  •  The  Great  Ship  "SEEANDBEE" 

^     The  largest  and  most  costly  steamer  on  any  inland  water  of 
^     the  world.    Sleeping  accommodations  for  l&OO  passengers. 

•"    "CITY  OF  ERIE"  "CITY  OF  BUFFALO" 

3  Magnificent  Steamers 
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CLEVELAND  AND  BUFFALO 

MAY    1st   TO  DEC.   1st 
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Arrive  Buffalo     •    6:30  A.  M.      Arrive  Cleveland  -  6:30  A.  M. 

(Central  Standard  Time) 
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Canadian  points.  Railroad  tickets  readmg  between  Cleveland 
and  Buffalo  are  good  for  transportation  on  our  steamers.  Ask 
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Beautifully  colored  sectional  puzzle  chart,  showing  both 
exterior  and  interior  of  The  Great  Ship  "SEEANDBEE" 
sent  on  rticeipt  of  five  cents  to  cover  postage  and  mailing. 
Also  ask  for  oar  24'page  pictorial  and  descriptive  book- 
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"No." 

"I  hope  there  may  be  none.  However, 
we'd  better  take  the  nearest  officer  along. 
Here's  one  now." 

A  few  moments  later  they  approached 
the  building  that  reared  its  grimy  bulk 
in  the  rear  of  Tappit's  office.  It  presented 
a  dingy  front  of  dirty  windows  and  torn 
blinds.  Black-eyed  children  played  in  un- 
washed contentment  on  the  steps.  Inside 
there  sounded  the  shrill  voice  of  an  angry 
woman.  The  place  seemed  a  warren  that 
might  vomit  any  nationality.  It  was  re- 
dolent of  garlic  and  the  foreig:n  note. 

The  policeman  took  the  lead  as  they 
entered.  In  his  hand  glittered  a  small 
revolver.  Behind  him  strode  the  judge, 
then  the  colonel.  Last  came  Tappit  with 
his  pulse  fluttering  and  his  heart  in  his 
mouth.  Higher  and  higher  they  mounted. 
Doors  opened  by  the  inch,  dark  eyes  and 
swarthy  faces  appeared  at  every  turn  and 
the  air  seemed  full  of  strange  and 
sibilant  whispers. 

When  they  reached  the  third  floor,  the 
manufacturers'  agent  felt  that  below  him 
was  a  human  volcano  that  might  boil 
over  and  swallow  them  all. 

At  the  back  of  an  unlighted  hall  were 
three  doors. 

"Which?"  said  the  judge  firmly. 

Tappit  lifted  a  shaking  hand  and  point- 
ed to  the  middle  one. 

Pettifer  rapped  sharply.  "Open  in  the 
name  of  the  law."  There  was  a  lift  in 
his  voice. 

Silence  fell  over  them  and  into  the 
silence  came  a  groan  from  within — a 
groan  that  curdled  the  little  man's  blood. 
Never  had  he  heard  so  dreadful  a  sound. 
Despair  and  grief  were  poignantly 
blended.  In  that  room  some  soul,  tortured 
by  misery  and  remorse,  had  abandoned 
himself  to  the  consequences  of  crime. 

The  judge  faltered  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, then  his  grasp  tightened  on  the 
door  knob.  As  he  flung  it  open,  the  barrel 
of  the  policeman's  revolver  dropped  over 
his  shoulder  and  covered  a  man  who  sat 
with  his  arms  flung  out  on  a  tottering 
table  and  his  face  buried  between  them. 
His  slight  figure  was  shaking  with  sobs. 
He  looked  very  slender,  very  harmless, 
a  menace  to  no  man.  In  his  clenched 
fingers  was  a  long  lock  of  golden  hair. 

Bustard  choked !  "Damme,  sir — look  at 
that!   I'd  like  to  kill  him." 

The  policeman  stepped  quickly  forward 
and  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  the  Italian's 
shoulder.  "Come  on,  where  is  she?" 

A  tortured  face  was  lifted.  Pain,  sor- 
row, anguish — all  these  were  in  the 
strange  gaze.  "I  wanted  to  do  it  a  te 
Reine — alas  I  find  I  can  only  do  it  a  Jo 
Duchesse — I  am  lost!" 

Tappit  breathed  hard.  Here  was  a  man 
who  had  fashions  and  styles  of  murder. 
He  scanned  the  olive  cheeks  and  sudden 
memories  of  the  Bourgeois  flashed  into 
his  mind. 

"Quick,  where  is  she?"  reiterated  the 
judge. 

"She — ah — you  mean — "  the  Italian 
swung  in  his  chair  and  pointed  to  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room. 

They  turned  as  one  man.  There  was  an 
instant  of  horror-stricken  silence.  From 
a  mound  of  rags  and  clothing  projected 
the  upper  part  of  a  girl's  head.  She  lay  on 
her  back,  quite  motionless.  The  yellow 
hair  was  spread  out  like  a  golden  fleece. 
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and  Yard>  With 
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Lawn  Fencing 

QRNAMENTAL  fencing  serves 
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Peterborough   Canoes 
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Tappit  shuddered  when  he  thought  of  the 
invisible  wound. 

The  colonel  advanced  threateningly. 
"You  killed  her— you." 

"Steady,  Bustard,  steady,"  interrupted 
Pettifer.  "Officer  you  will  kindly  examine 
the  body.  In  the  meantime,  your  re- 
volver— " 

He  turned  to  the  Italian.  "Why  did  you 
kill  this  girl?" 

An  extraordinary  change  came  over  the 
stranger's  face.  His  features  worked  con- 
vulsively, then  settled  into  an  expression 
of  almost  fiendish  mirth.  Again  Tappit's 
mind  reverted  to  the  Bourgeois. 

"I  didn't  kill  her.   I  couldn't." 

"You  deny  it,  when  before  our  very — " 

The  judge  broke  off  short,  interrupted 
by  remarkable  sounds  from  the  police- 
man in  the  corner  who  was  leaning  back 
against  the  wall.  His  huge  shoulders  were 
quivering.   "Look,"  he  gasped,  "Look!" 

The  girl's  waxen  features  turned  to- 
ward them.  Her  nose  was  horribly  twisted 
and  the  blue  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  glassy 
stare.  The  curve  of  the  neck  still  melted 
into  her  exquisite  shoulders,  but  the 
shoulders  themselves  were  cut  off  short 
and  beneath  them  a  short  wooden  pedestal 
completed  her  physique.  One  cheek  was 
bruised  and  a  delicate  ear  had  been  flat- 
tened into  a  cluster  of  tiny  curls.  When 
new,  she  must  have  been  very  beautiful. 

There  ensued  for  a  space,  a  total  ab- 
sence of  sound.  The  judge  moistened  his 
compressed  lips  and  his  fingers  loosened 
on  the  policeman's  revolver  as  he  looked 
at  Tappit  with  a  cold  and  stony  stare. 
The  breathing  of  Colonel  Bustard  became 
audibly  stertorous,  and  purple  patches 
suddenly  appeared  on  his  jowl.  He,  too, 
stared  at  Tappit,  but  with  a  ferocity 
which  made  the  little  man  open  his  mouth 
and  gasp  like  a  fish.  The  policeman 
emitted  irregular  chortles. 

The  Italian  with  that  fiendish  mirth 
still  gi'aven  on  his  swarthy  cheeks  re- 
garded his  visitors  with  sustained  humor. 
"I  would  have  done  it  a  la  Reine,"  he  re- 
peated, with  his  eyes  on  the  waxen  bust, 
"but  alas  I  cannot.  Now,  I  myself  am  un- 
done— I  shall  lose  my  job.  You  came  to  see 
me  gentlemen.  Oh — so  kind — perhaps 
your  visit  will " 

But  Tappit  could  stand  no  more.  He 
turned  on  his  heel,  and,  without  a  word, 
stumbled  blindly  down  dark  and  inter- 
minable stairs.  Automatically  he  headed 
for  his  office,  full  of  a  vast  and  chastened 
desire  to  be  alone.  He  entered  silently 
and  made  straight  for  his  desk.  Strive 
as  he  would,  his  gaze  wandered  across 
the  area.  The  girl's  golden  hair  again 
shone  in  the  sun  and  deft,  inspired  fin- 
gers were  already  flying  through  the 
yellow  curls. 

Precisely  at  six  o'clock  he  turned  the 
latch  key  in  his  own  door  and,  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  glanced  across  the  din- 
ner table  at  Martha  Tappit.  "You  re- 
member what  I  was  talking  about  last 
night?" 

"No,  John;  what  was  it?" 

"Passion  and  suffering  and  rapture 
and   romance." 

"You  did  say  something,  I'm  not  very 
clear  what  it  was." 

"Forget  it,"  said  the  little  man  firmly. 
"There's   no   such   thing." 


GETTHIS  CATALOG -L--i'il 

Save  Money    on   Speed    Propeller    Wheels,  | 

Reverse  Gears  and  Marine  Hardware. 

EVERVTHING     NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATK  I 

We  want  every  man  who  builds,  owns  or  selU  I 

bowta  to  (ret  our  lfll5  free  catalog.     Prices  right,  I 

satisfaction    guaranteed,    immense  stock,  prompt  I 

shipment,  money  saved  by  getting  catalog  to-daj.  f 

MICHIGAN  WHEEL  COMPANY 
1 126  Monroe  Ave..  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


MOTOR 


FOR  EVERY 


Three  Types — Many  Styles. 


There    is    a    VIM    built    to    do    the    work    TOU 
wtmt  done.     It  gives  efficient  engine  service. 
There  ia  a  VIM   to  do  every  Idnd  of  work  well 
and  without  waste.    Scores  of  letters  from  VIM 
owners   show   that   this   principle   is   right, 

FnR     <!PFPn      VIM     "Cyclone    Speed"    Motors 

rv»I\    orCEiLT      ure  made  in   three  sizes:  2  cyl„ 

13-16  H.P.;  2  ol.,  24-25  H,P.;  3  cyl„  19-23  H,P. 

FOR  HEAVY  DUTY  -"^S!  S^M^Z'^S. 

cruisers  and   other  heavy  work. 

FOR  PLEASURE  hp."  ""'  '""  '  *"  "^ 

One  of  these  engines  will  do  YOUR  work  most 
efficiently  The  complete  VIM  catalog  shows 
clear  illustrations,  diagrams  and  specifications. 
It's  yours  free  for  a  postal  reQuest. 

Do   Your   Motor   Shopping    Early 

Get    started    on    your    motor    now— it's    of    first 
importance. 

Address,    for   catalog: 

THE  VIM  MOTOR  CO. 

2506  Water  St.,       Sandusky,   Ohio,  U.S.A. 


f  F  I IM  S    DK  V  K  LO  F  K  1) 


1 0  CENTS  PER  ROLL  ALL  SIZES 

Our  24-hoiir  service  and  modem  equipment  enables  us  to 
otter  you  a  service  equalled  by  few.  We  guarantee  the 
best  possible  i-esults.  Send  us  two  of  your  favorite  nega- 
tives and  we  will  print  tliem  without  charge  as  samples  cf 
our  work.  No.  '1  Brownie  prints,  3c;  3^4  x  4%,  4c;  4  x  5 
and  3a,  5c.  Postcards,  5c.  Enlargements,  8"  i  10",  33c. 
Authorized   Dealere   Canadian    Kodak   Co. 


STOPDARTS  KODAK  STORF,  1 763  Dundas  St  .  Tcrontn 


WINDOW  LETTERS 

BKASS  Pr-ATCS,    ,,.   SIGNS     .     HOUSt  NDMBEHS 


Mill, 

^^^^^^^■^^■^■^^^^^^^  Made   in  Canada,       No    Duty. 

H^fl^^^l^^^  Send  for  Catalos  "  W  " 

H    '  ^  to-day. 

W        WILSON    MOTOR    CO,.    Walfcerrllle,    Ont. 


Sent  on  Trial 

The  Wilson  Motors  ara 
Guaranteed  Five  Years. 
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After  the  Busy  Day--REST 

The  Stratford  Lawn  Swing  is  a  household  economy: 
It  gives  the  children  rest  or  romp  in  the  open  air  and 
keeps  them  robust.  After  the  hot,  sweltering  days,  the 
tired  mother  can  enjoy  the  cool  of  evening  soothed  by 
the  gentle  rock  of  a  Stratford  swing.  After  the  trying 
day  you  come  home  and  enjoy  the  evening  with  your 
family  in  pleasant  relaxation 

The  Stratford  Lawn  Swing  is  made  of  well-seasoned 
hardwood  stock  and  will  give  long  service.  Adjustable 
to  suit  the  height  of  children  and  other  special  features. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  direct  for  catalog:  **R*'  Bhowlnr 
a  complete  line  of  camp,  garden  or  lawn  or  summer  borne 
reqaisites. 

THE  STRATFORD  MFG.  CO.,  Limited,        Stratford,  Canada 

.VliinufacturerB  of  all    kinds  of  camp,  lawn    and   verand'ah  furniture,  folding  chairs  and   tables,  etc. 


The  Stratford  Lawn  Swing. 


WHERE  TO  GO  THIS 
SUMMER 


Nova  Scotia 
Lake  Edward 
Lake  St.  Joseph 
Rideau  Lakes 


Muskoka  Lakes 
Georgian  Bay  District 
Rainy  Lakes  and 
Quetico  National  Park 


THROUGH  TICKETS  AND  LOW  RATES 
Apply  to  nearest  C.  N.  R.  Agent  or    General    Passenger    Department 


MONTREAL 
Que. 


WINNIPEG 
Man. 


TORONTO 
Ont. 


No  Labor 

No  Danger 

No  Inconvenience 

Strictly  Mechanical 

Easily  Attached 

Always  Responds 


To  All  FORD  OWNERS 

STOP  cranking: 

EQUIP  your  CAR  with  a 

PERFECTION 
SELF-STARTER 

Don't  get  out  in  front.      Start  your  Car 
from  the  seat. 

$25.00  Complete,   f.o.b.  Hamilton. 

Can  be  installed  in  1  to  2  hours  by  any  mechanic. 
LiTe  Acents  Wanted.     Write  U«  Now. 

The    Perfection    Auto   Starter   Co. 

HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 


The  Last  Ally 

Continued  from  Page  33. 


ment  in  your  mind  which  I  felt  confiden 
I  could  dismiss.  And — "  he  leaned  clos« 
toward  the  girl,  "I  feared  the  effect  o 
malicious  gossip  which  I  knew  wouli 
surely  reach  your  ears." 

"No  gossip  can  influence  the  opinioi 
I  have  formed  of  your  Grace,"  said  thi 
girl. 

There  was  a  note  of  quiet  finality  I 
her  voice  that  would  have  been  discern 
ible  to  anyone  with  a  less  decided  ego ;  bu 
Miridoff  either  failed  to  notice  it  or  di 
not  pause  to  determine  the  correct  intei 
pretation.   He  went  on  confidently: 

"The  wishes  of  his  Majesty  are,  o 
course,  not  to  be  gainsaid.  I  was  too  sur 
of  your  loyalty  to  entertain  any  doubts  a 
the  score  of  your  consent,  but  I  wanted  t 
just  lay  before  you  testimony  to  my  sir 
cere  devotion."  He  concluded  with  a  lo' 
bow. 

The  self-assurance,  so  openly  reflecte 
in  his  attitude  and  in  every  word 
uttered,  caused  Olga  a  sudden  surge  c 
angry  resentment.  The  half-formed  resc 
lution  in  her  mind  became  crystallized  o 
the  moment  into  a  fixed  determination. 

"I  trust  that  my  loyalty  to  his  Majest 
will  never  be  called  into  question,"  si: 
said  quietly,  "but  I  cannot  give  my  coi 
sent  to  what  he  has  willed  in  this  matter 

Miridoff  was  for  a  moment  too  sa 
prised  to  speak.  Then  a  flush  of  angi 
swept  across  his  face.  His  cool  assuran( 
left  him  and  a  tendency  to  bluster  becan 
apparent. 

"Do  I  understand,"  he  demanded,  h 
voice  hard  and  rasping,  "that  you  inter 
to  disregard  the  express  command  of  h 
Majesty?" 

"I  will  not,  I  cannot  marry  you,"  sa 
Olga.  "I  must  ask  that  you  accept  th 
answer  as  final.  If  you  entertain  for  r 
the  kind  devotion  that  you  say,  show  it  I 
using  your  influence  with  the  King.  Urj 
him  to  withdraw  his  decision." 

"May  I  ask,"  said  Miridoff  coldly,  "t! 
cause  for  this  inexplicable  repudiation 
the   King's   wishes?     Why   can    you    n 
become  my  wife?" 

Olga  faced  him  squarely.  Her  ey 
flashed,  her  voice  rang  clear  and  high 

"A  daughter's  devotion  comes  befo 
a  subject's  obedience!"  she  declared, 
refuse  to  marry  a  man  who  has  plott 
against  my  father's  life!  I  believe 
speaking  my  mind  openly,  your  Gra< 
If  I  could  but  bring  proofs  to  his  Majes 
of  what  you  are  doing — " 

This  outburst  did  not  entirely  surpri 
Miridoff.  He  had  fully  expected  that  soi 
word  of  what  was  going  on  beneath  t 
surface  of  things  would  reach  her.  It 
largely  with  a  view  to  getting  matte 
settled  before  further  proofs  of  his  d 
plicity  could  come  out  that  he  had  gone 
King  Alexander  early  that  morning  a 
urged  a  settlement.  Miridoff  was  l 
above  wooing  the  girl  at  the  same  time 
planned  to  encompass  her  father's  dea 
He  was,  therefore,  not  entirely  unp; 
pared  and  met  the  situation  coolly. 
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"A  most  extraordinary  charge  you 
ing  against  me,"  he  said  with  well  simu- 
ted  surprise  and  an  elaborate  show  of 
rcasm.  "May  I  ask  on  what  it  is  based?" 
"Why  maintain  this  pretence?"  asked 
e  girl,  regarding  him  steadily.  "It  is 
rt  of  your  creed  to  stop  at  no  obstacle 
at  lies  in  the  way  of  the  fulfilment  of 
ur  plans.  My  father  stands  in  your  way 
d  we  both  understand,  your  Grace,  that 
u  will  not  hesitate  to  sweep  him  aside 

the  opportunity  comes.  Perhaps  I 
ould  not  blame  you  so  much  as  the  sys- 
•n  you  represent.  You  stand  for  the 
inciples  that  have  been  uppermost 
roughout  the  whole  history  of  our  un- 
rtunate  country!  You  have  so  little 
ise  of  right  and  wrong  that  you  are 
rprised  when  the  daughter  of  the  man 
u  are  doing  your  best  to  destroy  refuses 
accept  the  hastily  considered  dictum  of 
r  King  to  marry  you." 
The  Princess  had  stepped  away  from 
n.  Miridoff  regarded  her  with  a  sudden 
ssion  that  was  remarkable  in  pne  of 
eh  cold  and  deliberate  purpose.  She  was 
leed  beautiful  to  look  upon,  more  beau- 
ul  than  ever  now  with  her  cheeks 
shed  and  her  eyes  flashing  their  mes- 
ge  of  contempt.  He  watched  her  almost 
ngrily  from  beneath  his  dark  brows, 
strong  approbation  of  her  had  always 
ssessed  him.   In  a  sort  of  superior  way 

had  admired  her  and  had  pressed  his 
lims  persistently  before  King  Alex- 
der.  But  now  her  opposition  fanned  in 
n  a  deeper  flame.  It  suddenly  came  to 
■n  that  henceforth  every  consideration 

er  than  the  winning  of  this  woman  for 
Mself,  would  become  of  minor  import- 
ce.  A  ruthless  determination  to  over- 
me  her  took  possession  of  him.  But 
3  craft  did  not  desert  him  even  in  the 
ce  of  this  all-powerful  emotion. 
"I  know  the  source  from  which  this 
arge  emanates,"  he  said.  "It  is  surpris- 
;  that  such  credence  should  be  placed  in 

'  word  of  an  adventurer.    However,  I 

not  now  endeavor  to  refute  the  charge 

events  are  shaping  themselves  which 
II  eventually  demonstrate  how  little 
jth  there  is  in  the  story." 
He  was  attempting  to  draw  her  out.  A 
ght  wave  of  color,  that  swept  her  pale 
ee  momentarily,  betrayed  the  interest 
at  the  Princess  felt  in  his  veiled  allu- 
n  to  Fen  ton.  A  question  almost  escaped 
r  but  she  quickly  checked  the  impulse 

seek  further  explanation. 
'There  is  an  agent  of  the  British  secret 
•vice  in  Serajoz,"  went  on  Miridoff  de- 
erately.    "His   name   is    Fenton.      His 

and  is  to  do  as  much  damage  as  he  can 

the  German  cause.  His  methods  are 
lical  of  the  perfidious  nation  whose 
•ty  work  he  does.  He  has  been  in  Sera- 
i  but  one  day  and  has  already  started 
campaign  of  insidious  lies.  I  have 
1  record :  a  spy  of  the  lowest  order  who 
ee  offered  to  sell  secrets  of  the  British 

reign  Office  to  the  Germans  and  who  is 
3pected  even  by  the  unscrupulous  men 
10  employ  him.  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to 
irn  you — " 

It  is  false!"  The  words  escaped  her  in 
Judden  gust  of  anger  at  Miridoff's  un- 
•npromising  charge.    Next  moment  she 

8  sorry  she  had  permitted  herself  to  be 
JS  tricked  into  an   avowal  of  interest 

the  Canadian.    But  her  consternation 

8  no  greater  than  that  felt  by  Miridoff. 
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Here's  the  Dean  Cruiser,  Boys! 

Made  on  the  "DEAN"  Close-rib,  Metallic-Joint  Construction 


This  is  not  a  RACING  CANOE,  but  is  our  1915  Model  "SUNNYSIDE  CRUISER' 

It  is  a  dandy.  The  Sunnyside  Cruiser  is  the  last 
word  in  Canoes.  Examine  Walter  Dean's  1915  model. 
It  is  Light,  Speedy,  Durable.  Dean  Canoes  hold  all 
the    Championships    of   America.     Get  a  Dean  and 

canoe  that   responds  to    the 


enjoy   paddling  with  a 
slightest  command. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "M"  and 
examine  our  various  styles. 


A  sample  of  our  Metal  Joint 
sent  free  on  request. 


WALTER   DEAN,  foot  of  York  street,  TORONTO 


Air  is  Cheap — Use  Plenty  of  It 

Nothing  is  as  essential  to  the  long  life  of  your  tires  as  air. 

Give  your  tires  all  the  air  they  need. 

The  only  way  to  KNOW  whether  or  not  your  tires  have  enough  air  is  to 

measure  it  with  a 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
TIRE  PRESSURE  GAUGE 

If  you  have  been  riding  on  haphazard  pressure,  you  have    been  spending    a 
great  deal  more  money  for  tires  than  you  need  have  spent. 
Manufactured  by 

785  Atlantic  ATenue 
Brooklyn.    N.Y.,    U.S.A. 


L^J4^' 


SiiHi^ 


Price  $1.35 


A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc. 

For  Sale  by 
Dunlop  Tire  Vnd  Rubber  Goods'Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.      Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubbet 
Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto.      Independent    Tire    Co.,    Ltd.,    Toronto.     Gutta  Percha  Si 
Rubber,  Ltd.,  Toronto.     Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd..  Montreal. 


Hi 


You  want  the  be«t 
value  you  can  get 
for  your  money. 
We  have  it. 

By   exercising  care  and   good  jadgment  in   the  ielectlon  of  your  canoe  you  will  add  to  the  pleasures  of 
paddling.      You    owe    It    to    yourself    to    investigate.    „,-.     _,.,_,  ,_,-     _ .  »,^.,    ^^        .  ....___ 
Let  us  tell  you  about  "KNGUSH  CANOES."   SBNU    WM.   ENGLISH   CANOE  CO.,    LIMITED 

FOB  CATAIX)OCl!!.  ,92  Charlotte  Street.    Peterborough,  Canada 


Magnificent  Steel  Launch  $QA 

*7  Complete  With  EnRine,  Rcndy  to  Run  ^T  ^7 


<xu-aessna  V7II.  boat*  at  proportionate  prioe«.  All  laanchea  tasted  and  tittedwitb 
Detroit  two-C7cle  reveniblfl  enKln«s  with  speed  :;ontri>llitii[  lever — siiiiplpst  engine  mad© — start* 
without  cranking — baaoalyS  moving  part* — anyonecan  run  it.  The  Safw  X^iunctl— abso- 
lutely non-sinkable — needs  no  boathousa  All  boat£  fitted  with  air-tiKbt  compartmenta — can- 
not sink,  leak  or  rust.  We  are  sole  owners  cf  the  patentti  for  the  manufacture  of  rolled  steel, 
lock-seamed  steel  bf>ats.  Orders  filled  the  dav  tlipv  are  recptved.  Boats  shipped  to  every 
partof  tliti  world.     I'rec  Cutniotp.    Steel  ItowlioalH.  $-'Ht,  (83) 

MICHIOAN  STEEL  BOAT  00^         lj7b  Jolforaea  Avvnu*.  Datroll.  MIeh.,  U.  S.  A> 
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Kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone 


I 


and  travel  via  THE 

CANADIAN  ROCKIES 

to  the 

PANAMA  PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 

If  you  arc  planning  your  1915  trip  to  San  Francisco,  make 
sure  your  ticket  reads  via  Canadian  Pacific,  otherwise  you  w^ill 
miss  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  nature's  most  stupendous  works 
— The  Canadian  Rockies. 


BANFF 


LAKE  LOUISE        FIELD 


GLACIER 


Are  important  tourist  stop-over  points  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  route  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  have  excellent  hotel 
accommodation,  with  opportunities  for  riding,  climbing,  swim- 
ming, boating  and  golf. 

Agents  will  personally  call  on  you  to  arrange  your  itinerary. 

Write,  phone  or  call  on  nearest  C.  P.  R.  Representative. 


W.  FULTON, 

Ass't  District  Passenger  Agent 
TORONTO 


M.  G.  MURPHY, 

District  Passenger  Agent 
TORONTO 


In  her  hasty  exclamation  and  the  cham 
pioning  flush  of  her  face,  the  leader  of  the 
Society  of  Crossed  Swords  had  discerned 
something  that  he  had  not  previously  sus- 
pected. "She  is  actually  interested  in  the 
fellow,"  he  said  to  himself.  This  was  a 
development  which  had  not  occurred  to 
him  before.  Miridoff  had  recognized  Fen- 
ton's  power  to  do  him  harm,  but  had  nevei 
thought  of  him  as  a  possible  rival. 

"Olga!"  The  word,  tense  with  feeling 
escaped  from  him.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  addressed  her  other  than  in  terms  o) 
correct  intercourse.  Olga  recognized  some 
thing  of  the  turmoil  that  was  raging  with 
in  him  from  the  tone  of  his  voice  anc 
glanced  up.  Unerring  female  instinct  laic 
his  secret  before  her ;  Miridoflf  was  reallj 
in  love  with  her! 

"Olga,"  repeated  the  Grand  Duke.  " 
never  before  realized  what  the  fulfilmen 
of  the  King's  wish  means  to  me.  I  wani 
you  for  my  wife!" 

The  Princess  became  cool  again  in  th« 
face  of  this  sudden  declaration.  "My  mine 
is  fully' made  up,"  she  said.  "I  am  sur« 
his  Majesty  will  not  adhere  to  his  decisior 
in  view  of  my  unalterable  opposition 
And  so,  your  Grace,  I  must  ask  that  tht 
subject  be  considered  closed  between  us.' 

"You  force  me  to  extremes!"  exclaimec 
Miridoff  roused  to  angry  bluster  again  h} 
her  steady  opposition.  "Let  me  tell  yoi 
this.  The  King's  mind  is  made  up.  Ther< 
are  important  reasons  for  the  match.  H 
will  not  permit  the  whims  of  a  girl  t< 
interfere  with  plans  upon  which  much  o 
the  welfare  of  the  state  depends." 

"Perhaps,"  cried  the  girl,  warmlj 
"when  King  Alexander  learns  the  trutl 
about  his  servant,  the  Grand  Duke  Miri 
doff,  he  will  realize  that  the  welfare  o 
the  state  demands  the  removal  of  tha 
servant  to  some  place  where  he  will  ni 
longer  be  dangerous!" 

Miridoff  recognized  that  further  effort 
at  persuasion  would  be  useless.  He  turne< 
to  leave  the  room  but  paused  again  fo 
a  moment. 

"I  have  presented  the  case  to  you  ii 
but  one  light,"  he  declared.  "It  wa 
my  desire  that  you  obey  the  King's  com 
mand  willingly.  But  now  let  me  tell  yoi 
that  nothing  can  stand  in  the  way  of  you: 
becoming  my  wife.  His  Majesty  is  de 
termined.  I  am  prepared  to  take  an  un 
willing  bride — and  no  power  on  earth  cai 
stand  between  us!" 


CHAPTER  VII. 

General    Pau 

WORN  out  from  the  excitement  of  tb 
night,  Penton  slept  well  through  th 
forenoon.  When  he  finally  wakened  it  wa 
to  a  realization  of  stiffened  muscles  and  s 
general  feeling  as  though  he  had  beei 
drawn  through  a  threshing  machine.  II 
seemed  one  mass  of  bruises.  A  warm  ba; 
effected  a  partial  revival  and  then  slow 
and  laboriously  he  found  his  way  into  h  ^ 
clothes,  paying  tribute  with  every  move  t 
the  prowess  of  his  unknown  antagonist  o 
the  previous  night's  melee. 

He  found  his  host  most  impatiently  pa 
ing  the  library.  Varden  had  not  been  dov. 
long  himself,  but,  to  judge  from  his  att 
tude,  he  had  already  come  into  possessii 
of  important  news. 
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"Just  in  time,  Fenton,"  said  Varden, 
iriskly.  "In  ten  minutes  I'd  have  gone 
ithout  you." 

"Where?"  asked  the  Canadian.  His 
ine  seemed  to  evidence  certain  lack  of 
terest,  due  possibly  to  his  breakfastless 
indition. 

"To  the  station,"  replied  Varden.  "I 
st  got  wind  of  an  interesting  piece  of 
iws.  General  Paul  Pau,  the  hero  of  the 
'rench  army,  is  passing  through  Serajoz 
i-day  on  his  way  to  Russia  to  consult 
ith  the  General  Staff  of  the  Czar.  He 
las  a  stopover  of  a  few  hours  and  his  en- 
irtainment  has  been  entrusted  to  me.  As 
you  probably  surmise,"  went  on  Varden, 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  discreet  pitch,  "the 
time  that  General  Pau  spends  with  me 
will  not  be  entirely  given  over  to  social 
amenities.  He  has  certain  papers  bearing 
on  a  suggested  plan  of  campaign  in  case 
of — certain  eventualities,  which  are  to  be 
handed  to  me.  We  may  get  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  various  phases  of  the  plan.  You 
understand,  of  course,  the  reason  why  this 
work  is  in  my  hands.  It  would  not  be 
politic  for  a  member  of  the  Ironian  gen- 
eral staff  to  be  seen  with  the  French 
general.   I  will  serve  as  a  go-between." 

Fenton  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  the  south  of  Russia,  so  that  such 
news  of  the  progress  of  the  campaign  as 
reached  him  had  been  decidedly  meagre. 
Nevertheless  he  had  heard  much  of  the 
spectacular  work  of  the  great  little  one- 
armed  French  general,  and  Varden's  news 
kindled  in  him  a  keen  desire  to  see  the 
famous  fighter  whose  dashing  tactics  had 
done  so  much  to  win  the  battle  of  the 
Marne.  And  then  an  idea  occurred  to  him. 
"Varden,"  he  said,  "has  it  occurred  to 
you  that  the  general's  visit  can  be  turned 
to  great  purpose  in  deciding  the  wobbling 
policy  of  Ironia?" 

"In  what  way?"  asked  the  other. 
Fenton  shook  his  head  sadly.  "As  a 
newspaper  man  you  always  fell  down  hard 
when  it  came  to  grasping  the  dramatic 
possibilities  of  a  story.  As  a  diplomat  it 
seems  you  are  just  the  same.  Percy,  don't 
you  realize  the  advertising  value  of  Pau's 
visit  to  Serajoz?  He  has  come  right  at 
the  psychological  moment  to  produce  the 
proper  dramatic  effect." 

"The  Ironian  people  are  Latin  and  so 
claim  kinship  with  the  French,"  he  went 
on.  "The  influence  of  France  is  shown  in 
every  phase  of  Ironian  life.  The  factor  in 
deciding  the  sympathies  of  Ironia,  next 
in  importance  to  the  question  of  the  two 
lost  provinces,  is  the  love  and  admiration 
that  the  people  here  have  for  everything 
that  pertains  to  France.  Now  then,  Pau's 
exploits  have  been  told  and  retold  from 
one  end  of  Ironia  to  the  other.  Just  let  it 
become  generally  known  that  he's  in  Sera- 
joz and  you'll  stir  up  a  demonstration  that 
will  open  the  eyes  of  your  stubborn  King! 
I  tell  you,  Percy,  it's  Heaven-sent  oppor- 
tunity. The  hoarse  roar  of  a  thoroughly 
enthused  mob  will  accomplish  more  than 
the  carefully  considered  whisperings  of 
ill  the  diplomats  that  ever  lived." 

"But,"  protested  Varden,  "I  must  have 
in  opportunity  to  talk  vrith  him.  A  popu- 
lar demonstration  is  not  just  the  best 
lackground  for  a  discussion  on  tactics." 
"Have  your  talk  first,"  said  Fenton 
:onfidently.  "Then  take  our  trump  card 
rat  in  an  open  fiacre  and  drive  him  slowly 
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of    Fairyland 
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down  the  Lodz.  Be  sure  that  the  gtoo 
news  is  circulated  well  in  advance.  I  te 
you  what — let  me  stage-manage  this  a: 
fair.  I  was  always  rather  strong  on  tl 
dramatic  possibilities,  you  remember." 

They  talked  the  plan  over  in  whisper 
while  Fenton  bolted  a  ten-minute  breal 
fast.  Varden  then  hurried  away  to  ke« 
his  appointment  and  the  Canadian  begs 
the  busy  task  of  arranging  the  "propi 
for  the  brilliant  demonstration  he  hs 
planned  out. 

No  inhabitant  of  Serajoz  will  ever  fo 
get  that  day.  The  news  that  General  Pa 
was  in  the  city  spread  like  wildfire.  H 
name  was  on  every  lip,  within  an  hou 
Thousands  of  excited  and  enthusiast 
Ironians  rushed  to  the  station  only 
learn  that  the  little  general  had  du 
arrived  and  been  promptly  whisked  awa 
Crowds  gathered  in  the  streets.  Ironia 
and  French  flags  were  displayed  on  s 
sides,  impromptu  processions  were  o 
ganized,  songs  were  vociferously  cho 
used  by  the  ardent  townspeople,  tl 
Marseillaise  being  heard  as  often  as  tl 
Ironian  national  anthem.  When  Perciv 
Varden  drove  out  into  the  Lodz  in  an  opt 
fiacre  with  a  little  white-haired,  on 
armed  man  beside  him,  the  stage  was  bM 
set  for  a  demonstration  the  like  of  whi< 
Serajoz  had  not  seen  since  the  memorab 
day  when  Alexander  Sobiesku,  first  Kir 
of  Ironia,  was  crowned. 

The  fiacre  drove  slowly  up  the  Lodz  b 
tween  solid  banks  of  agitated  humapit 
"Pau,"  "France,"  "War"  were  the  won 
that  one  heard  rising  from  out  of  the  bab 
of  sound.  Excited  men  climbed  on  tl 
steps  of  the  carriage  to  grasp  the  hand 
the  gallant  little  Frenchman.  Swords  a 
peared  above  the  heads  of  the  mob  ai 
the  clamor  for  war  became  insistent  ai 
belligerent.  The  demonstration  reach 
its  height  when  the  carriage  rolled  in 
the  Square  of  Triumph  where  a  hu 
bronze  statue  of  Alexander  Sobiesku,  t 
national  hero  of  Ironia  who  had  conquer 
the  Turks  in  the  War  of  Liberatic 
reared  itself  proudly  above  plashing  fou 
tains  and  luxuriant  foliage.  Here,  i: 
mediately  beneath  the  figure  of  the  gr 
old  warrior,  they  encountered  anoth 
carriage  containing  Prince  Peter.  T 
King's  brother  rose  and  warmly  grasp 
the  hand  of  the  grizzled  French  gener 
For  several  seconds  they  stood  thus,  wh 
the  crowds  thundered  their  appreciati 
of  the  tableau. 

Standing  back  in  the  dense  throng,  F« 
ton  witnessed  the  scene  with  double 
preciation,  for  he  had  himself  suggest 
and  in  fact,  arranged  the  whole  thij 
"Pretty  effective,"  he  said  to  himself, 
this  doesn't  shake  the  country  off  1 
fence  I  miss  my  guess." 

He  felt  a  pressure  on  his  arm  as  thou 
someone  had  gently  tugged  his  sleer 
Next  moment  a  slip  of  paper  was  press 
into  his  hand.  Fenton  turned  as  quid 
as  his  crowded  surroundings  permitt 
but  could  discern  nothing  in  the  swart 
faces  of  those  nearest  him  to  indicate  w 
had  been  responsible.  Elbowing  his  w 
out  of  the  crush,  Fenton  made  his  way 
a  deserted  corner  of  the  street  and  ea; 
inspected  the  note. 

It  was  written  in  French  in  a  femini 
hand  and  contained  neither  address 
signature:  merely  the  words: 
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"Dine  at  eight   to-night  at  the   Con- 
*  tinental.    Important."  1 

1  ' 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Quarrel 

'rT*HE  Continental  Hotel  at  Serajoz  is 
^  -^  known  to  all  travelers  by  reputation 
it  least.  It  ranks  with  Shepherd's  Hotel 
it  Cairo,  the  Eis  Arena  at  Berlin,  Giro's 
it  Monte  Carlo  and  the  Terrace  of  the 
.  Carlton  at  London.  At  the  Continental 
^Jone  meets  diplomats,  statesmen,  secret 
Hifervice  agents  from  all  countries.  Many 
tun  extra  tangle  in  the  near  east  question 
^,■\as  been  tied  at  quiet,  informal  parties 
jpn  the  terrace  of  the  Continental.  The 
t  lecond  Balkan  War,  when  the  rest  of  the 
fl  ]onfederacy  joined  arms  against  Bul- 
i  ^ria,  was  planned  one  evening  when 
hree  men  foregathered  around  a  marble- 
I  opped  table  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the 
ill  terrace.  Here  revolutions  have  been 
i  (lotted,  dynasties  have  been  overturned, 
(  issassinations  have  been  coolly  debated. 
:ii  ?o  the  average  traveler  the  Continental  is 
ip  lot  in  any  degree  different  from  other 
on  lotels  of  the  same  order  except  that  it  is 
'  1  lerhaps  a  little  larger,  a  little  noisier  and 
1)  ,  little  more  tawdry  in  its  appointments. 
•al  Jut  ask  an  official  of  any  of  the  Foreign 
S  MBces  of  Europe.  You  will  get  a  polite 
,nd  blandly  evasive  reply  at  first,  of 
,1  ourse,  for  that  is  the  way  of  foreign 
,jj  flSces;  but  get  into  the  confidence  of  some 
„  fBcial  and  he  will  tell  you  stories  that 
,1  lake  the  wildest  of  fiction  seem  colorless 
.  j  nd  banal. 

.j  Fenton  took  his  seat  at  a  corner  table  on 
! ,  he  terrace.  He  had  confided  his  mission 
^ ,  9  Varden,  who  had,  earnestly  recom- 
, ,  tended  him  to  disregard  the  mysterious 
,.|,  ammons.  Varden  was  convinced  that 
;  j,  he  invitation  was  part  of  some  plot  and 
\j  uite  as  positive  that  Miridoff  was  be- 
I  ind  it.  There  was  too  strong  a  tinge  of 
,jj  omance  to  the  whole  incident,  however, 
;j^  or  Fenton  to  accept  this  prudent  advice. 
(j  Tie  mystery  drew  him  like  a  magnate, 
ind  accordingly  the  appointed  hour  found 
im  at  his  corner  table,  watching  the 
rowds  that  surrounded  him  with  inter- 
st,  while  he  puffed  innumerable  cigar- 
ttes. 
The  thronged  terrace  presented  a  cos- 
Tjiopolitan  air  that  was  quite  fascinating 
i  the  Canadian.  There  were  all  sorts  and 
onditions  of  men — and  women.  Here  a 
'rince,  scion  of  a  ruling  house.  There  a 
arvenu  millionaire,  every  line  of  him  and 
"'  very  move  shouting  his  newly-acquired 
■'  'ealth  to  the  world.  A  party  of  American 
jurists,  scintillating  spots  of  fire  from 
f»e  jewels  of  their  womenfolk,  occupied 
ne  table.  A  thief  of  international  fame 
mnged  through,  eyeing  the  company  in- 
^f'^jlently.  Members  of  the  highest  nobility 
abbed  elbows  with  gamblers  of  the  most 
i;!i  onbtful  antecedents.  Beauty  and  vice 
?JJ  at  side  by  side.  What  a  jumble! 

Fenton  took  it  all  in  but  at  no  time  did 

!i*si  le  thought  that  had  obsessed  his  mind 

atei  )r  the  past  twenty-four  hours  leave  him. 

enton  was  in  love.  He  had  no  doubts  on 

lat  score  himself.   Most  men  have  many 

'Ve  affairs   and   are  deceived  often   but 

hen  the  grand  passion  comes  they  know. 

feji^enton  knew.  Not  for  one  waking  minute 

nee  he  had  first  seen  Olga  had  she  been 

it  of  his  mind.  This  had  lasted  a  day  by 
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Summer  Ills  Avoided 

Your  Home,  Office  or  Factory 
Needs  this  Protection.    It  Pays 

During  the  sweltering  summer  months,  you  need  the 
"Perfection"  Water  Cooler  in  your  home,  office  or  factory 
for  health's  sake  and  the  economy  that  comes  from  drink- 
ing Nature's  own  drink:  cool,  delicious,  satisfying;  free 
from  all  impurity. 

With  the  "Perfection"  no  impure  ice  can  reach  the  drink- 
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ordinary  computation  of  time,  an  age  ac- 
cording to  the  calendar  of  Cupid.  She  was 
at  once  the  most  wonderful,  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  inaccessible  woman 
in  the  world.  The  Canadian's  reason  told 
him  that  he  could  never  hope  to  win  her 
but  his  heart  whispered  to  him  to  buck  up 
and  go  in  and  win.  Of  one  thing  he  was 
certain ;  that  he  would  never  leave  Ironia 
while  any  possible  hope  of  winning  her 
remained. 

The  hope  was  strong  in  Fenton  that  the 
mysterious  message  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  object  of  his  adoration. 
His  eye  had  but  one  object  in  scanning  the 
brilliant  crowd  with  eager  interest — to  see 
if  by  any  chance  his  divinity  were  in  the 
company. 

The  soft  swish  of  a  woman's  govm 
warned  him  of  a  close  approach  to  his 
table.  Before  he  could  turn,  a  voice  spoke 
almost  in  his  ear,  a  very  pleasant  voice 
too. 

"Good  evening  Mistaire  Fenton.  It  i? 
most  fortunate  that  you  dine  alone.  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you  of  the  most 
importance." 

Fenton  sprang  to  his  feet.  It  was  Mile. 
Petrowa. 

"This  is  most  unexpected  good  fortune," 
he  said.  Then  he  glanced  around  hurried- 
ly. "But  is  it  not  indiscreet?  Is  it  safe 
for  you  to  make  it  known  that  we — er, 
know  each  other?" 

"Quite,"  and  her  silvery  laugh  broke  in 
ripples.  "Come,  do  not  look  so — so  tragic, 
is  it  not?  Sit  down  and  invite  me  to  be  of 
your  company.  I  will  then  explain." 

They  seated  themselves,  Fenton  still 
very  dubious,  she  with  demure  grace.  For 
a  moment  neither  spoke,  the  little  dancer 
regarding  her  companion  with  an  intent- 
ness  behind  which  seemed  to  lurk  an  al- 
most roguish  interest. 

"It  is  this  way,"  she  said  finally.  "I  am 
playing  what  you  call  the  double  game. 
I  find  for  your  friends,  all  that  I  can  but 
they — the  other  side— think  that  I  work 
for  them.  It  is  needed  that  I  so  do,  else 
I  cannot  be  of  use  to  the  great  Cause, 
M.  Fenton.  I  tell  to  them  some  things  that 
are  so  and  many  things  that  are  not.  The 
Duke  Miridoflf  has  entrusted  to  me  many 
missions.  And  this  morning  he  comes  to 
me." 

She  paused  and  requisitioned  a  cigar- 
ette, lighting  it  daintily  and  deliberately. 
"This  is  what  I  am  to  do,"  she  said. 
"I  am  to  watch  one  Mistaire  Fenton  most 
closely,  to  win  his  confidence,  and  if  possi- 
ble— but,  of  course,  it  is  not  so — to  make 
him  make  love  to  me.  Is  the  work  my  good 
Miridoff  sets  likely  to  be  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult, mon  ami?" 

Had  Fenton  known  of  the  scene  betweMi 
the  Grand  Duke  and  Olga  of  that  morn- 
ing he  would  perhaps  have  been  able  to 
understand  the  motive  that  had  promptei' 
the  former  to  thus  set  a  watch  on  hi 
movements.  Had  he  known  the  furiou' 
thoughts  that  surged  in  Miridoff's  braiT 
as  he  left  the  palace  after  the  interview 
he  would  have  understood  why  the  littlt 
dancer  had  been  deputed  to  win  attention 
from  him.  And,  knowing  this,  he  would 
have  been  in  a  position  to  anticipate  what 
followed.  But  as  it  was,  all  Fenton  could 
make  out  of  it  caused  him  to  stare  across 
the  table  at  his  merry  companion  with 
quite  palpable  amazement. 

"You  mean  that  Miridoff  has  instructed 
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you  to  follow  me  and  to  work  up  a  flirta- 
tion between  us?"  he  demanded.  "What 
object  can  he  have  in  that?" 

"Is  the,  what  you  call  it? — prospect  so 
dismal  then  that  you  must  look  so?" 
laughed  his  companion.  "As  for  me,  I  am 
most  frank,  monsieur.  I  have  had  mis- 
sions more  disagreeable.  But  come,  it  can- 
not hurt  you  to  help  me  play  well  my  part. 
Smile,  tnon  ami,  look  pleasant.  The  gentle 
Miridoff  will  have  those  here  who  report 
how  Anna  Petrowa  does  her  work.  See, 
I  take  one  of  these  roses  and  put  it  in 
your  button-hole." 

Plucking  a  bloom  from  the  bouquet  on 
the  table,  she  leaned  across  the  table  and 
deftly  fixed  it  in  his  coat.  For  a  moment 
their  heads  were  close  together.  A  stray 
tendril  touched  his  face.  She  whispered  in 
French : 

"Monsieur.  I  have  news — big  news. 
Listen  closely — " 

There  was  a  sudden  interruption.  A 
young  man  in  the  uniform  of  the  Royal 
Guards  of  Ironia  rose  from  a  nearby  table 
and  strolled  toward  them.  The  dancer 
caught  her  breath  in  a  way  that  almost 
suggested  fright  and  subsided  into  her 
chair.  The  officer  frowned  at  her  angrily, 
ignoring  Fenton  entirely. 

"Anna,"  he  exclaimed  in  Ironian,  "come 
with  me  at  once.   I  insist!" 

"By  what  right,  Lieut.  Neviloff?"  de- 
manded the  girl.  "Who  are  you  to  say  who 
I  can  and  cannot  speak  with?" 

"Come  at  once,"  repeated  Neviloff  in  a 
hectoring  tone.  "I  must  not  be  trifled 
with.  You  are  trying  my  patience  too 
far." 

The  Canadian  had  not  understood  a 
word  of  the  conversation  but  he  rightly 
judged  the  nature  of  it  from  the  attitude 
of  the  others. 

"What  is  it  all  about?"  he  demanded. 
"Shall  I  send  him  politely  about  his  busi- 
ness or  just  drop  him  over  the  balcony?" 
"Permit  me  to  present  you  to  Lieut. 
Neviloff,  M.  Fenton,"  said  the  girl, 
anxious  to  avoid  a  scene. 

Fenton  rose  and  the  two  men  faced  each 
other  steadily.  The  officer  ignored  the 
introduction,  glaring  at  the  Canadian  in 
the  most  offensive  way. 

"Mme.  Petrowa  accompanies  me,"  he  de- 
clared in  rather  broken  French.  "I  warn 
you,  fellow,  to  be  more  careful  in  future. 
Anna,  come  at  once!" 

"Not  so  fast!"  exclaimed  Fenton,  his 
choler  rising.  "I  don't  like  your  way  of 
doing  things,  Monsieur  Lieutenant.  Mile. 
Petrowa  stays  where  she  is!" 

Neviloff  turned  a  furious  red  and  took 
a  step  closer  to  F'enton  with  a  threaten- 
ing gesture.  "You  foreign  pig,"  he  said, 
through  gritted  teeth.  "Leave  while  you 
may  with  a  whole  skin.  You  try  my  pa- 
tience much.  I  shall  spit  you  with  my 
sword  if  you  remain  longer  in  my  sight!" 
Fenton  laughed  —  a  short,  ominous 
laugh. 

"You  miserable  little  whipper-snap- 
per!" he  said,  both  fists  clenched  and  itch- 
ing for  action.  "If  I  ever  let  myself  go  and 
lay  hands  on  you —  Get  out  yourself  be- 
fore my  patience  runs  out!" 

"If  you  were  of  a  rank  to  be  worth 
notice,"  retorted  Neviloff  with  angry  con- 
tempt, "I  would  slap  you  with  my  glove 
in  the  face  and  then  to-morrow  morning 
I  would  end  your  miserable  life.  But  as 
it  is—" 
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Will  refract  the  light  into 
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When  you  wish  to  improve  your  eyesight,  you 
buy  new  eyeglasses. 

When  you  wish  to  improve  the  light  in  your 
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1  have  ever  seen,"  says  one  advertiser;  "my 
advertising  Bible"  says  another;  "cheap  at  $10 
a  copy ' '  says  another ;  ' '  use  it  every  day ' '  says 
another— about  LYDIATT'S  BOOK:  "What's 
What  in  Canadian  Advertising."  The  book  that 
all  big,  successful  advertisers  use  to  enable  them 
to  do  just  the  right  amount  of  advertising,  in 
the  right  medium,  in  the  right  place,  at  the  right 
time  340  pages  invaluable  facts  and  figures 
about  Canada,  its  people,  its  markets,  its  manu- 
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factures,  its  agriculture,  its  advertising  mediums, 
as  a  guide  to  successful  selling  in  Canada.  Im- 
portant data  about  type,  engraving,  window 
displays,  sampling,  and  all  other  forms  of  adver- 
tising; and  the  kinds  of  copy  that  bring  best 
results.  An  answer  to  every  question  you  can 
ask  about  advertising  in  Canada.  1915  edition 
just  out.  Leather-bound,  pocket  size.  Not  a 
directory.  Descriptive  circular  free.  Write  W.  A. 
LYDIATT,  Publisher,  53  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 


Here's  a  dandy  launch — at  the  right  price! 

The  Rcybert^on  Launch  complete  and  Inlly  equipped  will  give  yon  entire  satisfaction.  You'll  be 
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ceive  prompt  attention. 

Let  us  aend  you  booklet  R.  It  contains 

valuable  suggestions. 

ROBERTSON  BROS.,  '„''^i,';Cr^6^^^^: 


I  A  shrug  of  his  shoulders  and  a  gesture 
eloquent  of  his  contempt  followed.  Fen- 
ton  suddenly  lunged  forward  and  seized 
the  officer's  arm  with  a  grip  that  almost 
paralyzed  that  member.  Half  leading, 
half  dragging,  he  propelled  the  unwilling 
lieutenant  toward  his  own  table.  Arriving 
there,  Fenton  forced  Neviloflf  down  on  his 
chair  so  hard  that  it  went  over  backward, 
taking  him  with  it. 

"There,"  said  Fenton.  "Now  behave." 

Neviloff  scrambled  to  his  feet  with  more 
expedition  than  dignity.  His  face  was 
crimson  with  wrath  and  humiliation.  With 
a  sullen  fury  he  half  drew  his  sword  from 
his  sheath. 

"It  is  too  much !"  he  shrilled.  "I  kill  you 
for  this.  This  evening  a  friend  of  mine 
shall  wait  upon  you.  To-morrow  I  shall 
honor  you,  pig  of  a  foreigner,  by  killing 
you  as  I  would  a  gentleman." 

"Go  as  far  as  you  like,"  said  Fenton 
nonchalantly,  .smoothing  his  disarranged 
dress. 

He  turned  and  walked  back  to  his  table 
to  find  it  empty.  The  Little  Person  had 
gone.  Fenton  paid  his  score  and  left 
himself. 

He  idled  about  the  Lodz,  which  was 
brilliantly  lighted  at  night,  and  on  the 
Duntzig,  where  the  orchestras  played,  for 
an  hour  or  so,  enjoying  himself  fully.  The 
incident  on  the  Terrace  he  had  dismissed 
from  his  mind.  He  did  not,  as  a  matter  oi 
fact,  expect  ever  to  hear  of  it  again.  But 
when  he  reached  home,  Varden  greeted 
him  with  a  face  of  tragic  concern. 

"Look  here,  what  have  you  been  doing?' 
demanded  the  latter.  "An  officer  of  th« 
Guards  has  just  been  here  with  a  forma! 
challenge  from  Neviloff.  What  ir 
Heaven's  name  have  you  done  to  offenc 
him?" 

Fenton  laughed  almost  incredulously 
"You  must  be  joking,"  he  said.  "I  haven't 
done  anything.  This  Neviloff  fellow  triec 
to  take  Mile  Petrowa  away  from  me  ovei 
at  the  Continental.  He  was  most  offensiv< 
about  it.  I  stood  as  much  as  I  could  fron 
him  and  then  I  just  waltzed  him  back  t< 
his  seat  and  slammed  him  dovm  hard." 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Varden  in  mocV 
surprise.  "Didn't  you  perform  any  littli 
trivial  politeness  such  as  breaking  a  ril 
or  two  or  leave  him  a  souvenir  in  the  waj 
of  a  couple  of  black  eyes.  Damnation 
Fenton,  a  bull  on  the  rampage  in  a  chim 
shop,  is  quite  harmless  compared  to  you 
Why,  say,  they  fight  duels  in  this  countr: 
on  the  strength  of  a  side  glance  of  thi 
eye,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  an  inflec 
tion— " 

"Have  I  got  to  fight  him  then?"  aske* 
the  Canadian. 

"It  looks  like  it,"  said  Varden  gloomilj 
"Either  that  or  make  a  quick  exit  fron 
the  country. 

"Which  last  is,  of  course,  out  of  thij 
question,"  said  Fenton,  positively.  "Stil 
I'm  in  rather  a  fix.  I  won't  put  up  mud 
of  a  fight.  Do  I  have  the  choice  o 
weapons?" 

"Yes,  as  challenged  party  you  cai 
choose  the  method  by  which  this  Nevilo- 
is  to  make  mincemeat  of  you." 

"I  know  as  much  about  a  harpoon  as 
do  about  a  sword,"  said  Fenton,  reflective 
ly.   "I  can  shoot  a  little  though.   Make  '. 
pistols." 
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"Say,  Don,"  protested  Varden  tragi- 
cally. "What  is  it  all  about  anyway?  How- 
did  you  come  to  get  into  such  a  mess?" 

Fenton  told  him  the  whole  story  and  at 
the  conclusion  Varden  swore  vindictively. 

"It's  all  a  put  up  job,"  he  declared, 
liridoff  is  behind  this.  He  instructed  the 
irl  to  make  up  to  you  and  then  had  his 
iandy  man  with  the  sword  on  the  job  to 
force  you  into  a  quarrel:  a  nice,  con- 
irenient  form  of  assassination.  Quite 
vorthy  of  Miridoflf." 

"Do  you  mean  that  Mme.  Petrowa  was 
in  with  them  too?"  asked  Fenton, 
astounded. 

"No,  of  course  not.  I  would  stake  my 
honor  on  her.  Miridoff  probably  suggested 
that  she  make  up  to  you,  and,  seeing  an 
easy  avenue  opened  up  of  getting  into 
communication  with  us,  she  assented. 
Then  Miridoff  works  this  other  trick  and 


— there  you  are!  Don,  for  the  love  of 
Heaven,  clear  out  while  you  have  the 
chance.  They'll  kill  you,  sure,  if  you  stay!" 

"I  can't  go,"  said  Fenton  firmly.  "It 
would  brand  me  as  a  coward — and  I  can- 
not leave  that  kind  of  a  reputation  behind 
me.  But  Varden,  there's  one  thing.  I 
don't  understand  what  Miridoff's  game  is 
in  regard  to  Mme.  Petrowa!  Why  should 
he  want  her  to  entangle  me?" 

"I  can  see  several  likely  reasons," 
answered  Varden.  "You  have  earned  his 
resentment  in  the  first  place — and  Miri- 
doff always  pays  off  his  scores.  It  served 
as  a  good  pretext  for  Neviloff  to  pick  a 
quarrel,  in  the  second  place.  And  third- 
ly— Miridoff  is  jealous.  Your  escapade  of 
this  evening  will  be  reported  in  a  certain 
quarter  in  a  way  calculated  to  injure  you 
in  the  eyes  of — a  certain  person.  You 
see  I  know  Miridoff  thoroughly." 
To  Be  Continued. 


The  Business  Outlook 

It  is  an   Axiom  that  Available  Funds  Inevitably  Find  their 

Way  Into  Use 

By  JOHN  APPLETON,  Editor  of  The  Financial  Post 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — Mr.  Appleton  points  out  that  savings  in  Canadian 
banks  are  $5,000,000  greater  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  Confronting  busi- 
ness men  he  says,  there  are  two  certainties  and  some  uncertainties ;  the  two 
former  being  a  greater  volume  of  field  production  and  the  country's  sound 
credit  position,  and  the  chief  of  the  latter  are  politics  and  war — May  and 
June  usually  quiet  months  should  be  as  free  as  possible  this  year  from  dis- 
turbance in  order  to  recuperate  confidence  following  the  destructive  effect  of 
war.  Progress  of  rectiperation  in  Mr.  Appleton's  opinion  will  be  seriously 
retarded  by  the  disturbing  factor  of  partisan  political  strife.  The  nation's 
business  organization,  he  says,  has  had  strain  enough  and  requires  all  the 
peace  possible  to  bring  it  back  to  vigor. 


DURING  the  course  of  the  last  few 
weeks  two  certainties  appear  to 
have  come  into  the  foreground  and 
claim  some  attention.  There  are,  however, 
some  uncertainties  and  of  these  let  us 
speak  first.  Lord  Kitchener  many  months 
ago  said  the  war  would  commence  in  May. 
During  April  sanguinary  conflicts  took 
place  which  made  it  appear  as  though  the 
war  had  actually  started  ahead  of  the  ap- 
pointed time.  What  has  occurred  is  suf- 
ficient to  impress  the  English-speaking 
people  of  the  world  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking  they  have  before  them  in 
dethroning  Kaiserism.  Particularly  is  this 
true  with  regard  to  Canada.  Men  have 
been  sent  and  will  be  sent  willingly  with- 
out counting  the  cost  either  in  blood  or 
money  despite  the  distressing  reports  of 
the  later  days  of  April.  The  loss  of  so 
many  Canadians  has  brought  home  to  that 
nation  a  keener  realization  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  task  it  has  in  hand,  and  has 
simulated  them  to  do  still  more  on  behalf 
of  the  Empire.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
engendered  a  still  greater  determination 
to  be  sparing  in  everything  except  in  that 
which  is  applied  to  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy. 

While  this  determination,  fertilized  by 
blood  loss,  continues  there  will  be  business 
uncertainty.  What  Canada  has  to  do  as 
the  senior  whelp  of  the  lion's  cubs  is 
brought  home  to  us  by  the  declaration 
from  time  to  time  by  Lord  Kitchener,  Sir 


John  Jellicoe,  Right  Honorable  Lloyd 
George  and  others  with  respect  to  the 
supply  of  men  and  munitions  of  war.  Sir 
John  finds  it  necessary  to  telegraph  the 
men  manufacturing  naval  equipment  that 
supplies  are  not  coming  forward  as  fast 
as  is  necessary  to  secure  the  highest 
efficiency  of  the  navy.  What  the  men  at 
the  head  of  our  fighting  organizations  tell 
the  British  shipbuilders,  coal  miners,  and 
industrial  workers,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  Canada.  While  Canadian  fac- 
tories, those  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  are  to  a  greater  and  greater 
extent  utilized  in  providing  munitions  of 
war  the  business  outlook  must  be  re- 
garded as  being  very  uncertain. 

"If  you  will  tell  me  when  the  war  is 
going  to  end  or  when  the  world  is  satisfied 
that  the  allies  within  the  course  of  a  few 

months  can  bring  the 
A  Veteran  Kaiser  into  subjection  then 
Business  I  might  be  able  to  tell  you 

Man's  whether     business     during 

Opinion.  the     succeeding     twelve 

months  is  going  to  be  eood 
or  bad."  This  was  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  business  will  be  during  the 
next  few  months  given  by  one  of  the  veter- 
an business  men  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada who  has  been  at  the  head  of  a  large 
commercial  house  almost  since  Confedera- 
tion. Familiarity  with  the  ups  and  downs 
of  business  in  Canada  for  so  long  a  period 
gives  observing  men  the  power  of  some 
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Completeness ! 

Esterbrook  Pens  offer  as  many 
shapes  and  points  as  ail  other 
American  makes  put  together.  This  No. 
788  Oval  Point  is  one  of  the  twelve  most 
popular  ones.  Note  the  smooth  oval  (or 
ball)  shaped  surface  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact. No  sharp  edges  to  scratch 
or  pick  even  the  roughest  paper. 
Heavy  steel  adds  durabihly. 

Send   10  cents   for  useful  metal 
box    containing   this   and    eleven 
other  pens  including  the  famous 
048  Falcon. 

ESTERBROOK  STEEL 
PEN  COMPANY 
16-70  Cooper  St. 
Camden 
N.J. 


"Buy  it  NOW" 

"PVER  since  the  war 
-■-'  began  the  tendency  of 
people  has  been  to  postpone 
buying  until  after  the  war. 

The  result  is  that  work  has 
fallen  off  and  the  number  of 
unemployed  has  be^n  increased. 

Many  have  been  putting  off  life 
insurance  until  after  the  war, 
many  who  can  well  afford  to 
buy  it  now. 

It  is  never  a  true  economy  to 
postpone  life  insurance ;  every 
year  it  is  dearer  and  hfe  is  less 
certain. 

Above  every  other  necessity  or 
luxury  of  hfe  come  the  claims  of 
hfe  insurance.     Buy  it  now  I 

And  make  it  a  Mutual  Life 
Policy,  because  in  a  Mutual 
Company  there  are  no  proprietors 
nor  stockholders  to  receive  special 
dividends.  The  policyholders  are 
credited  with  the  whole  surplus. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  CANADA 

WATERLOO,   ONTARIO 
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foresight.  But  here  we  have  a  veteran 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  so  long  as 
Kitchener,  French,  Jellicoe,  Lloyd  George 
and  others  are  asking  us  to  spend  our 
every  effort  in  procuring  men  and  muni- 
tions to  merely  start  the  war,  so  to  speak, 
the  only  policy  a  wary  business  man  would 
pursue  at  the  present  time  is  one  of  great 
caution. 

In  addition  to  the  disturbing  factor  of 
war,  the  seriousness  of  which  we  are  just 
beginning  to  realize,  there  is  a  prospect 
that  the  steady  recupera- 
The  Election  tion  of  confidence  in  Can- 
As  a  Business  ada  will  be  retarded  by  a 
Factor.  general  election.    For  some 

months   following   the   de- 
claration of  war  we  cherished  the  con- 
ziction  that  not  until  the  war  was  over 
would  the  country  as  a  whole  be  bothered 
with  a  general  election.    In  the  Mother- 
land the  political  parties  have  arranged 
a    truce    under    which    ordinary    party 
strife  is  practically  eliminated.    The  ar- 
riving at  such  a  truce  must  have  involved 
some  sacrifice.   Be  that  as  it  may  in  so  far 
as  we  can  judge  at  this  distance  through 
light  obtained  from  the  current  literature 
emanating  from  Britain  there  is  there  no 
disposition  whatsoever  to  enter  into  a  po- 
litical contest  at  so  grave  a  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Empire.  A  similar  determi- 
nation should  obtain  in  Canada.    At  the 
moment  of  writing  we  are  still  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  Sir  Robert  Borden  will  ulti- 
mately abandon  the  idea  of  an  election. 
Should  he  decide  to  do  .so  we  feel   con- 
fident that  he  will  be  supported   by  the 
more  thoughtful  business  men  of  the  Do- 
minion.   The  fact,  however,  remains  that 
many  expect  an  election  during  June.  The 
Toronto  Sunday  World,  of  May  2nd,  an- 
nounced that  the  polling  would  take  place 
on  June  28th,  but  a  denial  was  given  to 
this  report  on   the  day  following.    It  is 
common  report  that  both  parties  are-  al- 
ready prepared  for  a  contest  and  organi- 
zations are  being  whipped  into  condition 
for  a  bitter  fight.    If  the  country  is  to  be 
thus  subjected  to  so  unnecessary  a  dis- 
turbance, for  that  is  how  we  regard  an 
election  at  this  time,  there  are  no  more 
appropriate  months  for  it  being  carried 
on  than  during  May  and  June.   This  year 
our  factories  are  active  only  in  the  pro- 
duction of  war  munitions.  They  do  not  ex- 
pect any  material   addition   to   their  or- 
ders until  the  crop  is  well  advanced.   Some 
improvement  in  April  took  place,  but  not 
to  an  extent  to  warrant  high  hopes.    At 
the  end  of  June  it  will  be  possible  to  tell 
with  greater  accuracy  what  the  crop  is 
likely  to  be.   By  that  time  the  election,  ac- 
cording to  common   rumor,  will  then  be 
over.    Two  months  of  peace  would  have 
been  .some  help  in  recuperating  confidence 
so  much  needed  in  the  Canadian  business 
organism.   While  so  many  people  are  em- 
ployed   squabbling   over    partisan    trifles 
their  attention  is  not  being  given  to  pick- 
ing up  lost  business  or  laying  down  lines 
for  the  development  of  new  business,  pre- 
paratory to  the  revival  which  we  believe 
will  be  the  result  of  a  better  harvest  in  the 
fall  than  we  have  had  for  many  years. 

Bloodshed  in  the  war  areas  is  an  un- 
ce'-tainty  which  we  cannot  control  but  at 
home  it  would  or  should  be  possible  for 
business  men  to  be  able  to  influence  the 
Government  in  power  either  for  or  against 


an  election,  especially  when  the  questions 
at  issue  are  purely  of  a  domestic  char- 
acter. 

.  Kiom  the  clouds  ahead  let  us  now  turn 
to  the  brighter  spots.  There  are  brighter 
spots,  the  two  chief  being  the  credit  posi- 
tion of  Canada  and  the  ex- 
Two  Very  cellent  crop  outlook.  Of  the 
Promising  latter  let  us  speak  first.  In 
Business  no  previous  year  have  we 

Factors.  had    better    reports    as    to 

growing  crop  and  prepara- 
tion for  crops  which  will  be  seeded  in  May 
than  during  the  present  year.  In  the 
West  wheat  seeding  is  completed  ten  days 
earlier  than  usual.  Saskatchewan,  the 
Dominion's  leading  wheat-growing  prov- 
ince, at  the  beginning  of  May  reported  ap- 
proximately 90  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  was 
sown.  In  1914  sowing  was  not  general  un- 
til that  date.  What  is  true  of  Saskatche- 
wan is  also  true  of  Alberta  and  Manitoba. 
We  can  rest  assured  therefore  that  in  so 
far  as  seeding  operations  are  concerned 
conditions  in  the  Canadian  West  are  as 
satisfactory  as  we  could  wish  for.  The 
grain  crops  in  Ontario  and  the  maritime 
provinces  promise  this  year  to  be  heavier 
than  usual.  In  the  former  province  espe- 
cially the  outlook  is  bright  inasmuch  as 
the  fall  wheat  never  looked  better  and 
through  the  period  in  which  damage  is 
liable.  Given  normal  weather  from  now 
on  the  produce  of  the  field  in  Canada  this 
year  gives  every  promise  of  being  in  bulk 
greater  than  heretofore  and  in  value 
relatively  greater  than  even  its  bulk 
proportion.  Hrre,  therefore,  we  have  a 
factor  that  should  breed  confidence  in  the 
business  outljok. 

A   factor,  however,  quite   as   potential 
of  better  things,  as  is  Canada's  crop  out- 
look, and  to  which  we  have  already  briefly 
referred,  is  Canada's  credit 
Canada's  position.     At  the  close  of 

Credit  May    one    of    the    leading 

Position.  banks  of  the  United  States 

said:  "It  is  an  axiom  that 
available  funds  will  inevitably  find  their 
way  into  use."  A  month  previous  to  this 
we  stated  that  money  piling  up  in  the 
banks  will  not  long  remain  idle.  During 
the  past  few  weeks  money  has  continued 
to  accumulate  until  at  the  present  time 
savings  in  Canadian  banks  are  greater 
than  they  have  hitherto  been.  We  account 
for  this  condition  of  affairs  because  of 
more  careful  living  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  and  as  the  result  there  has 
been  some  falling  off  in  business. 

As  business  declines  commercial  loans 
by  the  banks  contract.  At  the  end  of 
March  Canadian  banks  had  loaned  for 
commercial  purposes  less 
Contraction  than  at  the  end  of  any 
fn  month    since    the    end    of 

Commercial      1911.     On   the  other   hand 
Loans.  the  public  has  deposited  in 

the  banks  $107,000,000 
more  than  at  the  end  of  that  year.  To  in- 
dicate more  precisely  the  growing  de- 
posits and  the  declining  loans  the  follow- 
ing table  is  given  showing  the  current 
loans  (in  millions)  to  business  men  and 
bank  deposits  made  by  the  banks  as  at  the 
end  of  January,  February  and  March  of 
four  years : 


fin   Millions. 1 

— 'T.O.I  n  8    . . 
Deposits 

.T.\n. 

!?    721 

SSP, 

Feb. 

$    72T 

S86 

Mar. 
S    74(i 
flO.S 

Italio'    ^l.,'i  yj.o  SJ.C 

IIIIL'     Ixjnus    $    s]3  $    830  $    >M 

Deposits    1,007  1.003  1,023 

Katlo*    .*0.7  82.7  83.0 

l'.)l»- r.oinis    $   ()]<l  ij    920  $   929 

DeposltB   1,07:)  1.072  1,0S6 

Itallo*    >j.7  s;.8  85.6 

I'.iU     Loans    $    SCS  *    868  ?    S77 

Deii.jsUs    1.070  1,098  1,100 

Itatlo*    Sl.l  79.0  79.a 

I'.il.-)     Loans    «    ,S14  $    S15  $    811 

l>e|)osit8   1.089  1.000  1,114 

Katlo*    74.8  74.5  72.8 

•  Per  cent,  of  loans  to  deposits. 
In  other  words,  at  the  end  of  March 
out  of  every  $100  which  banks  hold  as 
deposits  by  the  public  they  have  out- 
.standing  as  loan  $72.  A  year  ago  they 
had  $79,  and  two  years  ago  $85  loaned  to 
the  public. 

On  March  31,  savings  deposits  in  Can- 
adian banks  aggregated  $676,875,000  or 
about  $5,000,000  greater  than  hitherto. 
There  was  akso  an  increase  in  demand  de- 
posits which  is  another  indication  of  slack- 
ening business.  Usually  demand  deposits 
show  some  increase  when  current  loans 
expand.  In  the  case  of  the  March  Govern- 
ment returns,  however,  current  loans 
showed  a  slight  decrease  and  demand  de- 
posits increased — a  very  sure  indication  of 
business  contraction.  But  as  we  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  this  accumulation  of 
funds  will  sooner  or  later  inevitably  be 
put  to  use. 

When    buying    ceases    at    the    country 
store  the  factory  wheels  soon  stop  moving. 
A  month  ago  we  hoped  that  more  orders 
would     be     forthcoming. 
Factories  They  have  been  coming  in  in 

Not  Getting      dribbles.  With  .spring  upon 
Orders.  us  and  spring  activity  we 

fully  expected  an  improve- 
ment, an  opinion  to  some  extent  justified 
by  the  fact  that  factories  are  operating  at 
almost  full  capacity,  but  quite  a  number 
expected  during  April  to  bring  back  many 
unemployed  but  have  not  been  able  to  do 
so.  Exactly  the  same  condition  obtained  in 
the  United  States.  Many  factories  ex- 
pected larger  orders  that  did  not  ma- 
terialize. As  in  Canada  so  in  the  United 
States  what  activity  exists  is  due  to  the 
provision  of  war  munitions.  In  the  latter, 
however,  a  very  confident  feeling  exists 
and  to  some  extent  there  is  greater  con- 
fidence in  Canada,  but  it  has  not  yet 
crystalized  into  business.  That  is  why 
the  money  is  in  the  banks  instead  of  be- 
ing in  circulation. 

The  writer  felt  cheered  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  receipt  of  a  clipping  from  a  Western 
paper  intimating  that  agricultural  imple- 
ments were  being  sold  and 
A  Gross  distributed     in     as     great 

Business  a  volume  as  in  any  previ- 

Canard.  ous  year.    It  was  news  of 

such  a  cheerful  character 
as  to  excite  suspicion.  However,  with  so 
largely  an  increased  acreage  seeded  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that  more  im- 
plements would  be  required.  To  make 
auite  sure  the  writer  sought  direct  infor- 
mation from  headquarters  respecting  im- 
plement sales  and  implement  collections 
in  the  prairie  provinces.  To  our  letter  we 
received  the  following  reply  which  we  re- 
produce feeling  that  it  will  interest  so 
many  of  our  readers  who  have  business 
relations  with  the  Canadian  West. 

"I   believe  thnt  farmers  have  been   thus   far 
this  year,  and  will  he  until  crops  are  assured. 
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very  cuiisirvative  In  their  purchases,  which  is 
exactly  :is  it  should  be.  While  there  Is  an 
■ntire  iilisence  of  speculation  in  farm  laud,  a 
■onslderahle  amount  is  changing  hands — the 
lurchnsers  being  successful  farmers  with  ex- 
jerience  in  that  country.  I  make  this  obser- 
•  atlon  from  our  omi  operations.  We  came 
nto  possession  of  quite  a  number  of  pieces 
,'f  land  in  the  way  of  protecting  our  second 
ilortg.ige   security.,     W'e    have    resold    a    large 

" rtion    of   this    to    good    farmers    and    at 

irices.  It  is  true  we  have  given  long 
but  the  land'  is  in  this  way  again 
jilt  under  cultivation  and  our  security  to 
it  extent  protected.  I  do  not  beliei-c 
i.,,.  we  will  ever  have  another  era  of  wild 
ind  speculation  In  Western  Canada — at  least 
ot  equal  to  that  of  1911,  but  with  anything 
ike  a  fair  crop  this  year,  I  look  for  normal 
usiiicss  In  1916.  The  class  of  people  that 
aeatcd  the  homesteads  and  other  farms  in 
bat  section  last  year  have  ahvays  done  the 
aiTif  thing  in  a  new  country.  The  real  farni- 
rs  a]v  St. lying  with  the  land  and  will  make 
pod — at  least  our  company  are  relying  on 
i«t  supposition,  and  are  extending  reason- 
blc   credit. 

"I  am  sorrj-  to  say  that  I  cannot  report  any 
iiiprovement  lu  the  matter  of  collections. 
'h;il  is  not  surprising,  however,  in  view  of 
hf  luitavorable  crop  conditions  of  last  year, 
'hern  will  he  no  improvement  in  collections 
ntil  a  profitable  crop  is  marketed." 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  letter  is  in 
,  position  to  know  whereof  he  speaks.  He 
3  at  the  head  of  an  organization  which 
as  in  the  West  vast  sums  outstanding 
nd  with  agents  at  every  point  and  at  the 
ery  frontiers  of  settlement.  It  is  not  a 
iscouraging  letter.  Not  until  1916,  ac- 
ording  to  its  tenor,  will  business  be  nor- 
lal.  That  is  in  so  far  as  the  implement 
usiness  is  concerned.  However,  we  are 
ati.sfied  that  if  the  implement  business  is 
ormal  in  1916  ordinary  business  should 
e  normal  by  the  closing  months  of  the 
resent  year. 
Sir  Edmund  Osier  like  other  eminent 
len  consulted  by  the  writer,  is  of  the 
pinion  that  business  will  be  quiet  until 
ext  harvest.  Canada's  future  so  far  as 
usiness  is  concerned  depends  very  much 
pon  the  West.  Ontario  every  year  has 
ppio.ximately  the  same  output  of  wealth, 
he  West  hereto  has  been  subject  to 
reater  variation.  It  is  either  a  feast  or  a 
»mine  there,  according  to  the  grain  crop, 
(ixed  farming  is  now  a  more  considerable 
jctor  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The 
average  which  our  business  requires  to 
lake  it  bound  into  prosperity  is  the  big 
i''estern  crop  as  Sir  Edmund  Osier  and 
ther  knights  in  the  commercial  world 
illy  recognize.  No  doubt  the  heads  of 
len  like  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy  and 
ir  William  Mackenzie  will  rest  easier 
hen  their  grip  on  a  crop  of  300,000,000 
ushels  of  wheat  is  fact,  not  prospect, 
ut  aside  from  the  grain  outputwe  can  ex- 
ect  much  more  than  ordinarily  obtained 
'Om  mixed  farming.  Not  very  many 
ears  ago  a  range  steer  brought  upon  an 
"'"•■nge   approximately    $25    and    at   the 

it  time   the  average   is   more   than 

■  '    that.     In   addition    some   prejudice 

gainst  the  raising  of  sheep  in  the  West 

'loen  overcome  and  progress  in  that 

-  evident.   A  news  letter  .sent  out  by 

Hskatoon  Board  of  Trade  says  with 

li  to  this  subject: 

I'lUiiculnrly  during  the  past  two  years,  the 
ry  prntltable  possibilities  ot  sheep  raising 
Saskatchewan  have  been  demonstrated  on 
ery  hand.  Formerly  coyotes  and  spear 
ass  were  persistently  advanced  as  prohlh- 
re  t.n  the  successful  conduct  of  the  industry. 
;)Wevcr.  tlwse  tenacious  fallacies — and  there 
ive  been  so  many  of  such  coMcprnlTig  the  at'- 


Totaling  Election  Returns  with  the 


The  Chicago  Election  returns  were  totaled  by  the  battery  of  Comptom- 
eters you  see  in  the  picture  with  a  saving  of  close  to  $3,000.00.  65 
Comptometers  handled  the  job  in  less  time  than  it  formerly  took  with 
double  that  number  of  clerks. 


You  can  get  like  results  from  the  use  of 
the  Comptometer  in  your  business. 

Whether  it  be  counting  votes,  footing 
trial  balance,  figuring  eosts,  extending  bills 
and  inventorie'S,  the  Comptometer  can  be 
relied  on  as  "first  assistant  to  everybody 
in  the  office." 

Its  high  speed  and  quick  action  on  all 
figure  work  make  the  results  available  with- 
out delay. 

By  changing  the  old,  slow,  mental  oper- 
ation to  a  rapid,  accurate,  mechanical  pro- 


cess, the  Comptometer  makes  possible  a 
daily  analj-sis  of  sales — by  salesman — by 
department — by  territory;  percentage  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  sales  over  former  peri- 
ods; selling  cost  by  salesmen,  department 
and  territory. 

You  can  sec  for  yourself  what  it  means  in 
economy  both  of  time  and  labor  by  putting 
the  Comprometer  to  test  on  your  own  work. 
Such  a  test  is  at  your  command  simply  for 
the  asking  without  obligation  or  expense. 
Just  a  line  on  your  letterhead. 


Better  Methods  of  Accounting-  FREE 

This  booklet  deals  in  facts  and  "figures."  It  shows  how  the  figure  processes  of 
accounting  in  any  line  of  business  may  be  greatly  shortened — how  to  facilitate  the 
taking  of  trial  balance — how  to  handle  billing,  inventory  and  payroll  more  accurately 
and  expeditiously— how  to  reduce  both  the  labor  and  expense  of  accounting  work. 
Whether  you  have  an  adding  machine  or  not—  you  should  read  this  book.  Write  for  it 
to-day. 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO. 


1715-31   N.  Paulina  Street 

Canadian  Offices  or  Dealers  : 
MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG  CALGARY 

Power  Bids.  Traders  Bank  BIdg.  McGreevy  Bldg.  130911thSt.W. 


Chicago,  Illinois 

VANCOUVER 
Rogers  Bldff. 


Used  in  Offices  Where  Efficiency  is  Essential 


.M.VRSFI  HYQIBJNIC  UUBBBB  FraOBR  PADS  do  away  with  the 
-iniul4,'f  or  soiled  inaik  of  the  uioistenttl  fiuEer.  These  pads  aiv  a 
v;Unable  asset  to  any  office.  I'ractical  and  inexpensive.  Coniigateil 
tu    GRIP    the   paper.      Perforated    to   allow    ventilation.     Trj-    tliem    out. 

A  sample  and   size  card   sent  i»n   re<-eipt  of   10  centN,   stamps 
or  coin. 

mZUZor.:  The  Brown  Bros.,  Limited 

Cor.  Simcoe,  Pearl  and  Adelaide  Streets,  Toronto 
Davol  Rubber  Co..        Sole  Manfrs..       ProTldence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 
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The  Boy  Mechanic 

700-~THINGS  FOR  BOYS  TO  DO— 700 

480  Pages -700   Articles— 800  Illus- 
traliom— Cloth— Price    $1.50    Prepaid 

The  Ideal  Book  For  The  Wide-Awake  Boy 

All  the  things  described  have  actually  been  built  or  experimented  with  byaboys. 
The  Most  Interesting  Boys'  Book         Wholesome.    Practical.    Instructioe 


Besides  telling  how  to  make  scores  of 
things  useful  about  the  house,  full  and 
complete  directions  are  given  for  con- 
structing the  following  and  hundreds  of 
other  things  which  appeal  to  the  heart 
of  every  boy: 

Many  Electrical  Appliances — Steam  and 


Gas  Engines  —  Turbines  —  Motors  — 
Wireless  and  Morse  Telegraph — Self- 
Propelled  Vehicles  —  Toboggans  —  Ice- 
Boats — Canoes — Paddle  Boats — Punts 
Camping  Outfits  —  Tents  —  Fishing 
Tackle — Magic  Lanterns — Searchlights 
— Cameras — Telescopes — Gliders,  Kites 
and  Balloons — Electric  Furnaces — Lathes 
— Pottery  Kilns,  etc. 


Many  hours  of  enjoyment  are  in  store  for  the 
bo\f  who  becomes  possessor  oj  this  book 


Price   $1.50,   prepaid   to  any  address 


How  you  can  get  this  book  FREE 

Send  us  two  new  subscriptions  to  "MacLean's  Magazine"  at  the  yearly  rate  of 
$2.00  per  subscription  (if  you  don't  subscribe  you  can  send  your  own  and  that  of  a 
friend),  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  this  most  interesting  book. 
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rlcultural    potentialities    of    this     West — were' 
eveutu.illy    shattered    by    the    outstaudliig    re- 
sults achieved  by  a  few  daring  spirits  whog*. 
Intelligence    refused    to    be    shackled    by      ' 
vain    traditions   of   their   fathers.     These 
fonstltuted    the   little   leaven    which    is   sw 
leavening  the  whole  lump.    That  sheep  rai 
Is    prjbalily    the    safest    and    most    profl; 
branch  of  animal  husbandry  here.  Is  no  b 
ilisputi'd.     Flocks  are  easily   handled.     P 
Itloal    diseases    are    practically    unknown, 
three   hundred    known    weeds,    the   sheep    wU 
thrive  on  260.     Their  value  on   a  fenced   sum. 
mcr    fallow    is    therefore    obvious;    while,    !l 
turned    upon    stubble    in    the    fall,    they    wli 
finish    themselves    to    perfection    for   the    mar. 
ket  on  windBhelled  grain  which  would  be  losi 
othenvlse. 

Nor  is  (he  mutton  alone  doing  well  for     ' 
farmer:  the  wool  Is  yielding  most  oneour.i. 
return.s.     This  especially  since  the  Saskai 
wan   Government   organized   co-operative   v 
sales  which  assured  the  grower  of  full  mj 
value   for   his   clip,   which   he   had    never 
vlously   received.     Last   year,   his   averagi 
price   was   16.47  cents   per   pound.     This   > 
he   is   certain   to   do   much   better — Indeed.   ih( 
Americans    are    already    offering    from    12    t( 
14c  over  that  figure.     Such  encouraging  condi 
tlons  are  calculated  to  precipitate  the  develop 
ment    of    the    sheep    industry    in    the    Provinci 
of  Saskatchewan  where  it  has  now  been   dem 
onstrated    beyond   doubt,   that   it   can    be   cun 
ilncte.1    under    conditions    almost    ideal.      Th( 
time   is   coming   when   there   will   be   no   mor< 
New  Zealand   mutton   imported  here  as  it  now 
i.<  so  plentifully.     Its  quality  cannot  compan 
for   a   moment  with   the   well-handled,   locallj 
grown   article. 

With  the  unsatisfactory  experience  o; 
years  of  low  grain  prices  kept  in  view  i 
is  not  likely  that  the  Western  farmer  wil 
again  risk  his  future  by  putting  all  hi: 
eggs  in  one  basket.  Where  possible  he  wil 
endeavor  to  provide  the  wherewithal  t< 
meet  his  liabilities  from  more  varied  agri 
culture. 

Some  of  our  textile  industries  and  gar 
ment  factories  are  rapidly  acquiring  busi 
ness  that  keeps  the  major  part  of  thei 
plants  moving  all  the  time 
The  At  the  close  of  April  quit 

Industries  a  number  of  the  dry  good' 
That  Are  houses  reported  better  de 

Busy.  mands  and  in  consequenc 

had  to  place  orders  in  Can 
ada  to  a  larger  extent  than  usual.  Th 
difficulty  of  obtaining  wool  stimulates  th 
demand  for  cotton  products.  Moreovei 
many  foreign  factories  usually  sendin; 
part  of  their  output  to  the  Canadian  mar 
ket  are  not  now  a  factor.  Then  agaii 
some  changes  are  likely  to  take  place  ii 
the  industrial  situation  as  the  result  o 
the  tariff,  the  imposition  of  the  additions 
7%  per  cent,  will  necessitate  many  Unif» 
States  houses  building  in  Canada  in  orde 
to  overcome  the  additional  impost.  It  wi! 
pay  them  to  manufacture  in  Canad 
rather  than  lose  the  business  built  uj 
Already  four  or  five  new  factories  are  L 
prospect  as  a  result  of  the  tariff  change 
It  is  noted  also  that  on  both  the  Atlanta 
and  Pacific  Coasts  there  is  some  improve 
ment  in  the  coal  business.  A  shortage  o 
tonnage  is  a  detriment  but  that  in  tim 
will  be  overcome.  Possibly  some  Britia 
shipping  will  be  released  from  the  Gov 
ernment  service  as  soon  as  the  forces  o 
the  allies  are  distributed  in  accordant 
with  the  War  Office  plans.  When  tha 
takes  place  it  is  probable  that  greate 
activity  will  prevail  both  in  the  lumbe 
and  coal  mining  business  in  Canada. 

The  pulp  and  paper  business  in  Canadi 
after  being  quiet  for  some  weeks  noT 
shows  some  signs  of  improvement.  News 


^^■tates,  are  obtaining  a  larger  advertising 
^^^atronage  as  the  result  of  the  slightly  in- 
creased  business   activity   of   the   spring 
season.  The  big  plants  which  are  operated 
in  some  instances  only  five  days  a  week 
e  now  running  to  capacity  again  and  as 
e  result  a  slightly  higher  price  will  be 
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obtained   for   contracts   renewed   at   this 
particular  period. 

In  the  engineering  trade  there  is  abso- 
lute quietude.  Even  in  that  business  there 
are  some  difficulties.  Securing  the  forg- 
ings  for  the  shells  is  now  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties ahead  of  those  factories  who  are 
equipping  themselves  for  shell-making. 


Bringing  Up  Arthur  and  Kate 


Continued  from  Page  34. 


limited  to  fifty  cents  a  week.  Remember, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  he  had  to  work  for  his 
living.  Don't  you  think  you  could  deny 
yourself  just  a  little?" 

"But  times  are  changed,  sir,"  argued 
the  boy.  "Father's  got  lots  of  money  now 
and  he  wants  me  to  have  the  best  that's 
going.    I  want  my  five  dollars." 

"I'm  sorry,  Arthur.  That's  impossible. 
We  can't  discriminate  between  one  boy 
and  another.  So  long  as  you're  a  pupil 
here,  you'll  have  to  put  up  with  the 
amount  of  pocket-money  allowed  by  the 
house  rules." 

The  spoilt  son  of  the  manufacturer  of 
umbrellas  marched  off  in  high  dudgeon 
and  penned  a  letter  of  protest  to  his  par- 
ent, to  which  in  due  course  came  an  an- 
swer that  he  had  better  knuckle  under.  By 
and  by  there  would  be  a  reward,  the  cumu- 
lative value  of  which  would  more  than 
ifiual  the  total  weekly  shortage  for  six 
months. 

So  ended  the  incident,  Miss  Gilray  be- 
reft of  her  boarding-school  trousseau  of 
silks  and  satins.  Master  Arthur  Gilray 
reduced  to  a  miserable  pittance  of  fifty 
cents  a  week.  And  yet  both  schools  were 
supposed  to  pander  to  the  children  of  rich 
and  infiuential  parents.  As  it  turned  out 
they  were  performing  at  the  very  outset 
services  of  the  highest  value  to  the  young 
people.  They  were  giving  them  a  sound 
lesson  in  values  and  putting  an  effective 
brake  on  certain  offensive  tendencies.  Had 
Kate  and  Arthur  remained  at  home,  the 
chances  are  that  both  would  have  de- 
veloped all  unhindered  into  quite  ob- 
noxious characters. 

A  few  weeks  after  term  opened.  Master 
Arthur  was  caught  red-handed  by  one  of 
the  prefects  in  the  forbidden  enjoyment 
of  a  smoke. 

"Look  here,  young  Gilray,"  said  the 
bisr^er  boy,  "you  know  that's  against  the 
rules.    You'd  better  quit  it." 

"You  don't  put  that  over  me,  Ramsden," 
was  the  reply.  "You  haven't  any  author- 
ity to  make  me  stop." 

"I  haven't,  eh?  Just  you  ask  the  House 
Master  if  I  haven't.  He'll  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Didn't  you  know  every  boy  in 
St.  Cuthbert's  was  supposed  to  sign  a 
pledge  that  he  wouldn't  smoke  during 
term?" 

"Yes,  I  heard  about  it,  but  thev  won't 
get  me  to  sign  any  such  nlddge.  I  intend 
to  smoke  just  as  often  as  I  please." 

"In  that  case  it'll  be  my  duty  to  report 
you." 

"Who  to?" 

"The  other  prefects." 

"What  then?" 

"Why,  we'll  make  you  sign  the  pledge 


and  see  that  you  keep  it.  There  aren't  go- 
ing to  be  any  strikers  in  this  school,  let 
me  tell  you  that.  Your  best  policy  will  be 
to  quit  right  off  and  give  me  your  word 
you  won't  touch  a  cigarette  again  till 
end  of  term.  If  you  do  that,  I'll  keep 
things  to  myself." 

"What's  the  sense  of  trying  to  stop 
smoking  anyhow?  What  harm  does  it 
do?" 

"Well,  I'm  not  the  doctor,  but  the  mas- 
ters all  say  it's  bad  for  a  growing  boy.  It 
unfits  him  for  doing  his  best  at  games. 
We  want  to  make  a  good  football-player 
out  of  you,  Gilray.  You've  got  the  build. 
Come  on  now,  for  the  sake  of  the  school, 
cut  out  the  smoking." 

"Oh,  all  right,  Ramsden.  If  it's  for  the 
sake  of  the  school  and  if  all  the  other 
fellows  are  cutting  it  out,  I'll  agree." 

"Good  boy.    Shake  on  it." 

There  was  a  good  healthy  influence  at 
work  on  a  youth,  who  would  otherwise 
have  grown  into  a  soft,  dissipated  young 
man.  Accustomed  at  home  to  sneaking  off 
into  holes  and  corners  to  indulge  in  a 
smoke,  pulling  the  wool  over  his  parent's 
eyes,  he  was  here  brought  up  sharply  by 
the  remonstrance  of  a  strong-willed, 
clean-minded  older  boy,  who  felt  it  his 
duty  to  see  that  he  did  not  sink  into  evil 
ways.  The  whole  school  routine  and  dis- 
cipline tended  to  the  same  result.  Thrown 
into  constant  association  with  many  other 
boys,  all  restricted  and  regulated  by  the 
same  rules,  led  and  influenced  by  good, 
level-headed  seniors,  the  students  at  a 
well-managed  private  school  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  rendered  more  manly,  more 
self-reliant  and  more  trustworthy  than  if 
allowed  to  run  wild  at  home. 

When  Master  Arthur  met  with  a  seri- 
ous mishap  in  the  dormitory  one  night,  as 
he  was  chasing  another  boy  over  the  beds, 
and  received  a  severe  cut  over  the  eye,  he 
showed  what  was  for  him  astonishing  self- 
control.  The  other  occupants  of  the  dormi- 
tory crowded  round  to  offer  sympathy  and 
extend  relief.  A  sponge  and  water  were 
hastily  procured  and  the  House  Master 
sent  for.  It  proved  to  be  a  nasty  cut  and 
the  Master  perceived  at  once  that  it  was 
something  requiring  a  doctor's  services. 
Arthur  was  taken  to  the  infirmary  and 
put  to  bed,  while  a  hurry-up  call  was  sent 
in  for  the  school  physician.  When  the 
latter  arrived  on  the  scene,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  put  several  stitches  in  the 
cut,  a  painful  operation  which  the  boy 
bore  with  surprising  fortitude,  merely 
keeping  a  firm  hold  on  the  kindly  House 
Master's  hand. 

To  Be  Concluded.  i 
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LEG     % 

BANDS 

ALL  COLORS 

Direct   from  our  own 
factory  in  England.      / 

25c.  per  doz. 
5  doz.,  $1.00. 
12  doz.,  $2.00 
1,000,  $15.00. 

Beware  of   imita- 
tion celluloid. 

FLETCHER  BRADLEY  POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

1  14  Waveriy  St..  Ottawa,  Canada.  Sole  Agent. 


I  UNMATCHED  SPEED  j 

EXTRA  POWER— NO  VIBRATION  f 

"Somespeed!  Drivesa  16ft.  boat  12  ^ 

miles  an  hour,"  writes  Mr.  Sanders,  g 

Madtson.  Wis.    Has  power  to  spare—  g 

Does  not  shake  the  boat.  Z 

THE  GREAT  2-CYLINDER  ^ 


ROWBOAT  MOTOR 

Fine  record-'absotutely  reliable--easy 
starter--eaEy  to  handle.     Reverses  by 
pressing  a  button.      Both  cylinders  fire 
simuKaneousty- -that's  what  removes  vi- 
bration—3  H.  |P.--spced  propeller.     Best 
constructed  rowboat  motor  on  the  market. 
Koban  IMfg.  Co..  300  So.  Agents 

Water  St.  IVIilwaukee.  Wis.  ^        Wanted 


g5£iSfi£££ifiSiSi&5r%C«S^^«^!:<>OX««S«^««S«^ 


For  Every  Office 

The  Boston  Pencil  Sharpener 
Only  $1.50      P"y»  '«"■  '*"if  "»"y 

(Postpaid)  times  over. 

The  Price  Permits 
One  in  the  Home. 


The  A.  S.  Hustwitt  Co.  t^^tt^Votn'^o 


The  SANITARY  "O.K."  ERASER 


THE 

SANITARY 
OK  ERASER 


EIONOMICAL     ,, 
ALWAYS  (  OVERtD 


,NEW 

RUBBEHb 
5* EACH 


THE   O.K.    MFG.  

MalierR  of  the   well-known    Wasbburne 


includes   an   Adjustable   Metal 
Holder. 

Two  Rubbers  are  made, 
best  quality;  one  Typewriter 
and  Ink,  one  for  Pencil.  Tbese 
Kubbprs  last  6  mo.  to  a  year, 
the  Holder  a  lifetime.  By 
sllglit  prensure,  clean  rubber 
is  fed  down  until  used;  Its 
narrow  edge  allows  a  letter 
■  ir  line  to  be  erased  without 
injuring  another.  Price  10c. 
New  Itubbers  6c  each. 

ALL   STATIONERS. 
Ivverybody    sihould    liuve    this 
New  Eraser.  By  mall  2c  extra, 
r.ooklets   free. 
BROWN  BROS.,  Limited.  Toronto 

Sole  AKcuti  f.ii   Ddinininn   of  Ciitiada 

COMPANY,     -     SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 

O.  K.  "   Paper   FaoleDem 
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Make  Your  Own  Ice  Cream 

Vol]  pan  be  successful  In  making  pnro. 
home-made  loe  orpam  without  the  slightest 
trouble  by  using  the  Dana  Peerless  Freezer 
— The  Onlii  Canadian-Made  Freezer  on  the 
Market. 

The  satlsfiirtlon  of  knowing  what  Ico  cream 
Is  made  of,  and  Its  freshness,  gives  home- 
made cream  the  preference  of  the  manu- 
factured kind.  If  guests  visit  vou  sud- 
denly you  can  prepare  a  delightful  dish  for 
them  In  a  few  mlautes.  No  need  to  send 
out  for  cream  that  Ig  often  too  sloppy  to 
be  preseitable. 

The     I>ana     Peerless     Freezer     runs     easy, 
shortens  time  of  freezing    and    gives    a    de- 
liKbtfully  smooth   tex- 
ture    to     the     cream. 
A«U     your     dealer     to 
show     you     the     I>)iiia 
l*eerless        puints        of 
Hnperiority.      A     vari- 
ety    of     Nixes     to 
riioose        fro  m. 
ijooii    of    recipes 
'  on    request. 


1 


The     William    Cane    8c 
Sons  Co.,  Limited 

Newmarket  Ontario 


Make  Bran 
Welcome 


Serve  it  as  a  morning  dainty.  It  is 
too  important  to  be  made  distasteful. 
It  is  Nature's  laxative. 

In  Pettijohn's  we  hide  the  bran  in  luscious 
soft  wheat  flakes,  loved  by  everyone.  The 
dish  is  one-fourth  bran,  yet  few  people 
know  it. 

Serve  it  thrice  a  week.  Note  how  folks 
like  it.  Note  what  a  difference  it  makes  in 
the  days.  You  will  never  give  it  up.  A 
million  smiles  a  day  are  due  to  Pettijohn's. 

Pettyohnj 

Rolled  Wheat  With  the  Bran 

If  your  grocer  hasn't  Pettijohn's  send  us  his  name 
and  1 5  cents  in  stamps  for  a  package  by  parcel  post. 
We'll  then  ask  your  store   to   supply  it.      Address, 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

East  of     Manitoba,     Peterborough,     Ont.;     West 
of  Ontario,    .Saskatoon,  Sask. 


t  Clement's  College 

FOR   BOYS.     Residential  and  Day  School 

NORTH  TORONTO.  ONTARIO 

Boys  prepared  for  the  University.  Royal 
Military  College  and  for  business. 
For  information  apply  to 

REV.  A.  K.  GRIFFIN.  Principal. 
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tfie  ninety-million  market  to  the  .south. 
There  will  be  le.ss  distance  to  haul  the 
grain  and  therefore  a  greater  margin  of 
profit  left  to  us.  Competition  will  be  pro- 
vided against  the  Canadian  railways  and 
for  the  Canadian  manufacturers. 

A  country  whose  natural  trading  zones 
lie  north  and  south — Halifax  with  Bos- 
ton, Montreal  with  New  York,  Toronto 
with  Buffalo,  Winnipeg  with  Chicago, 
Caigary  with  Spokane,  Vancouver  and 
Victoria  with  Seattle  and  San  Fran- 
cisco— must,  men  say,  either  accept  all 
the  difflculties  of  her  artificial  political 
and  economic  relationships,  or  abandon 
at  least  its  economic  inter-relationships, 
for  the  easier  north  and  south  routes. 
The  old  reciprocity  arguments  should  not 
need  to  be  revived.  The  car  that  carries 
wheat  to  Milwaukee  will  not  return 
empty.  The  great  food-transforming 
market  in  and  around  Chicago  can  hold 
all  the  West  can  ship,  can  pass  the  fin- 
ished products  on  to  the  consumers  of 
New  England  and  elsewhere,  letting  the 
overflow  from  that  market  spill  out  onto 
the  sea  in  the  form  of  American  exports. 
No  long  barren  north  shore  railway  haul 
to  overcome.  No  winter-closed  port  of 
Montreal.  No  long  rail  haul  to  Halifax. 
The  easy  solution  of  the  well-nigh  des- 
perate wheat  producer's  problem  lies  in 
economic  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  To  deny  it,  or  ignore  it  is  less 
than  wise. 

The  easterner  is  quite  as  selfish.  He 
mutters  that  his  capital  and  his  sons 
have  helped  build  the  West.  He  says  he 
has  given  the  West  credit.  He  thinks 
the  West  should  remain  a  consuming 
market  for  eastern-made  industrial  pro- 
ducts. He  says,  gloomily,  that  without 
the  tariff  he  knows  exactly  how  long  he 
could  compete  with  Americans  selling  in 
the  West.  "That  long!"  and  he  snaps 
his  fingers.  Once  let  down  the  tariff  and 
even  his  own  Ontario  market — he  whisp- 
ers— would  be  menaced.  Is  he  right?  Or 
only  afraid?  : 

Here  then  lie  two  interests,  the  East- 
erners' and  the  Westerners.'  Neither 
feels  that  he  can  make  any  sacrifice 
without  jeopardizing  the  economic  co- 
hesion of  the  country.  There  remains 
only  one  proposal;  to  abandon,  slowly, 
wheat  as  an  export  item,  and  to  build 
up  as  rapidly  as  may  be  done,  mixed 
farming  and  a  sturdy  industrial  home 
market.  The  Westerner  has  heard  this 
before  and  he  protests  it  is  impossible.  Is 
he  right?    Or  only  afraid? 

"I  tell  you,"  shouted  a  grain  grower  to 
an  agricultural  expert  at  Ottawa,  "I  tell 
you  if  we  don't  get  our  wheat  into  the 
American  market  we'll  go  bankrupt!" 

"I  tell  you,"  retorted  the  oflReial,  "that 


you'll  be  bankrupt  anyway  if  you  don't 
quit  depending  exclusively  on  wheat." 


IN  1901  there  were  3,349,516  Canadians 
connected  with  farming,  and  there  were 
2,021,799  city  dwellers.  That  means  a 
proportion  of  three  food-producers  to 
two  non-producing  food  consumers.  But 
in  1911  the  food-producing  population 
had  increased  only  about  17  per  cent, 
that  is,  to  3,924,394,  while  the  food  con- 
suming population  had  increased  over  60 
per  cent.,  that  is,  to  3,280,444.  The  ratio 
between  the  two  clas.ses  was  in  1911, 
therefore  almost  three  to  three.  Food  de- 
mand had  increased  and  supply  had  ap- 
parently remained  about  stationary. 

But  those  figures  tell  only  half  the 
story.  Of  the  increase  in  total  farm  po- 
pulation of  Canada  practically  all  was 
in  the  wheat  growing  areas,  and  in  the 
old  mixed  farming  areas  from  which 
the  variety  of  food  had  to  come,  there 
was  an  actual  decrease.  The  increase 
in  rural  population  due  to  the  increase  of 
wheat  producers  did  not  represent  an 
increase  in  the  supply  of  food  for  Can- 
adians. A  great  part  of  the  wheat  has 
gone  for  export  and  the  wheat  producer 
himself  was  an  additional  consumer  of 
common  foods.  Ontario's  city  population 
grew  by  392, .511  souls  in  the  decade 
mentioned.  Her  rural,  or  food  produc- 
ing population  lost  over  fifty  thousand! 
The  same  was  true  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Hence  the  growth  of  food  imports  into 
this  country!  Hence  the  increas^e  in  the 
cost  of  living!  Hence  increases  in  the 
cost  of  labor.  "An  extraordinary  situa- 
tion !"  you  say.  A  home  market  only 
partly  fed! 

VI. 

IT  has  been  said  to  the  farmer:  "Feed 
your  grain,  sell  your  cattle  and  keep 
the  virtue  of  vour  soil  on  your  farm." 
The  same  might  possibly  be  applied  to 
the  nation.  Feed  our  foodstuffs  to  our 
population  and  whatever  we  have  in  ex- 
cess, transform  into  as  near  a  finished 
product  as  possible  before  selling  abroad. 
There  are,  as  everyone  knows,  two 
main  kinds  of  men,  those  who  squander 
their  inheritance  and  those  who  by  labor 
increase  it.  And  there  are  two  kinds  of 
nations:  those  that  satisfy  their  need 
chiefly  by  the  export  of  their  inheritance 
of  raw  material:  and  those  who  husband 
their  raw  material,  working  into  it  the 
greatest  possible  proportion  of  labor,  ex- 
nerience,  skill  and  art  before  exporting  ■ 
it:  They  sell  ^jhiefly  finished  products:  m 
Thp  greater  part  of  the  money  value  of  ■ 
their  exports  lies  in  the  workmanship 
represented  in  them  and  this,  their  chief 
exDO't  (workmanship)  is  a  resource 
which  unlike  raw  material  resources 
grows  with  use  and  is  renewed  and  in- 
creased  each   generation.     The  one  kind 
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of  nation  is  like  a  man  selling  his  silver 
by  lump  and  weight.  The  other  is  like 
a  jeweller  who  from  a  little  metal  spins 
a  filigree  and  sells  not  merely  that  much 
weight  in  silver  but  a  part  of  his  high 
paid  time  and   skill  with  it. 

The  United  Kingdom,  France,  the 
United  States  and  Germany  are  "jewel- 
ler" nations.  Canada,  exporting  raw 
materials  to  pay  for  finished  goods,  is  of 
the  other  sort.  We  export  lumber  and 
buy  back  furniture.  We  export  nickel 
matte  and  buy  back  the  nickel  in  surgical 
instruments  or  fine  engines  or  motor 
'chassis.  We  export  wheat — at  a  profit 
of  87.66  cents  per  acre — and  buy  back 
the  work  of  the  men  whom  the  wheat 
'fed.  The  astonishing  .spectacle  of  a  debt- 
or country  like  Canada  allowing  Ameri- 
jcan  agriculturists  to  provide  the  simples' 
[necessaries  for  the  Canadian  table,  is  said 
(by  some  to  be  one  of  the  results  of  the 
!abundance  of  Canadian  wheat  in  Liver- 
pool. Is  that  true?  Of  Canada's  raw  ))ia- 
terial  exports  wheat  is  the  most  important 
and  seems  certainly  the  least  profitable.  Is 
it  possible  that  if  wheat  were  replaced  by 
other  foodstuffs  Canadians  could  reduce 
their  imports  of  food,  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  and  direct  greater  efforts  toward 
axporting  a  greater  proportion  of  work- 
manship and  a  less  proportion  of  our 
raw  materials? 
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:n  staccato  tones  and  paced  restlessly  up 
md  down  in  the  restricted  space. 

A  greenish  light  began  to  pervade  the 
interior.  Slowly  the  vessel  was  sinking 
,)eneath  the  waters  of  the  Gulf. 

"Three  fathoms,"  announced  the  man 
it  the  depth  indicator.  A  strange  chill 
truck  through  the  vessel.  The  waters 
if  the  Gulf  are  always  cold.  They  never 
ise  above  a  temperature  of  forty,  even 
n  the  hottest  season.  The  sensitive  steel 
mil  was  transmitting  the  cold  of  the 
^epths  to  the  interior. 

The  green  light  faded  away,  and  only 
he  bright  light  of  the  electric  lamps 
Uumined  the  vessel. 

"Six  fathoms,"  announced  the  man 
gain. 

"Right  away!" 

The  electric  motors  began  to  hum,  and 
own  in  the  dark  depths  this  fish-like 
ngine  of  destruction  forged  her  way 
long  to  her  unseen  goal,  the  gyroscopic 
)mpass  enabling  her  navigators  to  keep 
er  from  deviating  a  single  yard  from 
3r  course. 

A  certain  tenseness  pervaded  the  ves- 
pl — the  tenseness  of  men  who  realized 
(lat  they  were  going  into  action.  Troyte- 
jullock  himself  listened  at  the  bell  re- 
iver for  the  throb  of  the  propellers  of 
'ly  ships  that  might  be  in  close  waters. 
?veral  times  the  vessel  "porpoised," 
king  brief  runs   to   the   surface   for   a 
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"look  around."  At  length  the  vessel  went 
to  the  surface  to  stay.  The  greenish 
light  became  stronger  and  the  electric 
lamps  began  to  pale.  Then  the  hatches 
were  thrown  open  and  the  fresh  breezes 
and  .sunlight  poured  into  the  vessel  in  a 
flood.  The  Lieutenant  stood  in  the  con- 
ning tower  as  the  vessel  ran  in  alongside 
the  wharf  at  Ellis  Bay,  Anticosti  Island. 

There  was  not  a  boat  anywhere  to  be 
seen.  The  huge  wharf  was  deserted.  Far 
up  on  the  shore,  near  the  little  seaside 
village,  the  figures  of  a  few  men  could  be 
seen.  They  stood  watching  the  submarine, 
as  the  crew  made  her  fast,  but  made  no 
movement  toward  the  beach. 

Taking  a  couple  of  men  with  him  ',he 
lieutenant  climbed  up  over  the  wharf  and 
went  ashore.  He  finally  managed  to  in- 
veigle one  of  the  villagers  within  shout- 
ing distance.  Having,  luckily,  a  certain 
command  of  French,  he  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  man  that  he  was  not  an  un- 
friendly German  officer.  Thereupon  a'l 
the  villagers  came  forward  and  poured 
forth  a  voluble  medley  of  information  in- 
to the  lieutenant's  ears. 

This  was  what  he  learned.  A  big  Ger- 
man warship,  none  other  than  the  Von 
der  Tann,  had  put  in  at  the  place.  The 
crew  had  smashed  the  wireless  and  cable 
outfits,  had  seized  all  the  provisions  in 
the  one  store  on  the  island,  had  taken  all 
the  coal  from  a  liner  on  the  wharf,  had 
towed  the  liner  out  to  sea  and  sunk  her, 
and  had  then  made  off.  All  the  people  on 
the  island  had  been  ordered  into  the  vil- 
lage and  told  to  stay  there  on  pain  of 
instant  death.  Anyone  found  elsewhere 
on  the  island  would  be  instantly  shot. 
This,  in  brief,  was  the  astonishing  in- 
formation that  the  thoroughly  frightened 
island  folk  had  to  tell. 

Lieut.  Tioyte-Bullock  had  not  been  told 
of  the  plot  that  Madame  de  Tourneauville 
had  unearthed,  but  he  possessed  the  facul- 
ty of  putting  two  and  two  together. 

"Planning  to  make  a  base  of  some  kind 
of  this  island,"  he  said  to  himself.  "T.-B. 
old  boy,  you're  dead  in  luck.  This  means 
action,  real  action,  even  if  we  are  three 
thousand  miles  away  from  the  centre  of 
the  ring!" 

After  impressing  on  the  villagers  that 
no  word  was  to  be  said  of  his  visit  in  case 
the  Germans  returned,  the  lieutenant  re- 
turned to  his  craft,  and  the  A2  was 
speedily  at  sea  again.  She  ran  on  the 
surface  now,  with  every  available  man  in 
the  conning  tower  on  the  look-out,  par- 
ticularly for  the  periscope  of  a  sub- 
marine. The  sea  was  smooth,  and  not 
even  a  broomstick  could  have  bobbed  up 
within  the  field  of  observation  without 
being  seen  immediately.  There  was  great 
excitement  once,  when  one  of  the  white 
porpoises  of  the  St.  Lawrence  showed  its 
gleaming  back  for  a  moment.  On  an- 
other occasion  the  order  to  "Stand-by" 
was  given  to  the  men  at  the  forward  tor- 
pedo tubes  because  something  was  seen 
to  shoot  up  in  the  distance.  But  it  turned 
out  to  be  only  the  blowing  of  a  whale. 
No  vessels  whatever  had  been  seen  from 
the  time  the  A2  left  Anticosti  until  it 
drew  up  alongside  the  Nwbe. 

When  the  commander  of  the  Niobe 
learned  of  the  state  of  affairs  he  set  off 
at  full  speed  for  Gaspe  Basin,  and  from 
thence  wired  to  headquarters  his  inten- 


tions, which  were  to  remain  in  the  harbor 
pending  developments.  Meanwhile,  the 
A2,  with  provisions  for  a  week,  was  sent 
back  to  reconnoitre  the  waters  around 
Anticosti  in  search  for  the  Von  der  Tann 
and  her  underwater  satellite. 

Temporary  excitement  was  created  late 
in  the  afternoon  by  the  appearance  on  the 
horizon  of  four  great  smoke  stacks.  The 
Niobe  kept  at  a  discreet  distance  until 
the  identity  of  the  strange  vessel  became 
established.  It  proved  to  be  the  huge  car 
ferry  which  was  to  do  duty  for  the  Na- 
tional Transcontinental  railway  at  Que- 
bec until  the  Quebec  bridge  was  built,  and 
which  had  been  towed  over  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  fir.st  glimmer  of  dawn  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  found  the  A2  five  miles 
off  West  Point,  slowly  making  for  the 
East  Cape.  Somewhere  between  the  twc 
points  Lieut.  Troyte-Bullock  anticipated 
he  would  find  the  Von  der  Tann.  He  was 
running  just  awash,  with  his  periscope 
artfully  hidden  in  the  branch  of  a  fir-tree, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  A 
heavy  sea  was  running,  and  in  conse- 
quence conditions  were  none  too  comfort- 
able in  the  submarine.  But  Troyte-Bul- 
lock rejoiced  that  the  rough  weather 
would  admirably  suit  their  purpose  if  they 
found  any  work  to  do. 

In  the  midst  of  the  early  morning, 
Anticosti  appeared  off  the  port  bow  like 
a  mere  fog  bank;  and  the  lieutenant  re- 
marked to  himself  as  he  gazed  at  the  in- 
distinct outline  of  the  lonely  island,  that 
is  was  the  last  place  in  the  world  that 
one  would  expect  to  be  looking  for  a 
German  warship.  "Or  a  Canadian  sub- 
marine, for  that  matter,"  he  added  out 
loud,  with  a  seraphic  grin  of  anticipation. 

"A  ship  to  starboard,"  reported  the 
look-out  man.  The  Lieutenant  rushed  to 
the  periscope  and  saw  a  sight  that  thrilled 
him  indescribably.  Three  miles  away  the 
outlines  of  a  large  schooner  were  slowly 
emerging  from  a  fog  bank.  The  next  in- 
stant the  vessel  was  lost  to  view  in  an 
enormous  white  pyramid.  This  in  it? 
turn  disappeared,  leaving  the  sea  vacant. 

He  knew  in  a  moment  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  vessel  had  been  torpedoed. 
The  German  submarine  had  begun  to  ex- 
ercise its  mission  of  "frightfulness"  and 
terrorizing! 

Instantly  he  gave  orders  to  prepare  for 
action.  The  "subs"  were  sent  both  aft 
and  forward  to  see  for  themselves  that 
the  torpedoes  were  in  place  in  the  tubes, 
while  the  vessel  was  trimmed  down  until 
only  the  tops  of  her  periscopes  showed 
above  water.  A2  was  headed  at  full  speed 
for  the  spot  where  the  vessel  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"Not  a  soul  saved!"  muttered  Troyte- 
Bullock  between  clenched  teeth.  "I  won- 
der what  ship  it  was?  By  God,  we'll  make 
the  beggars  pay  for  this  devil's  work!" 

"We  go  to  make  history,"  he  added  a 
moment  later,  to  one  of  his  men.  "We're 
going  to  do  something  that  has  never  been 
done  before — fight  a  submarine  with  a 
submarine.  And  we  have  this  advantage 
— we  know  where  the  German  is  and  he 
hasn't  a  thought  that  we  are  even  in 
existence.  Vengeance  will  overtake  the| 
murdering  pirates  from  an  unexpected! 
source!"  a 

Submerging  the  vessel  until  the  depthjj 
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indicator  showed  her  to  be  down  ten 
fathoms,  the  lieutenant  drove  her  forward 
at  her  full  underwater  speed  of  twelve 
knots,  straight  for  the  enemy.  Every 
man  in  the  crew  was  at  his  post,  keenly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 
Soon,  Lieutenant  Troyte-Bullock  grasped 
the  periscope  wheel  and  ordered  a  "por- 
poise." Through  the  spray  that  broke  over 
the  periscope,  under  the  protecting  fir- 
branch  he  saw  the  enemy  submarine  run- 
ning on  the  surface  half  a  mile  away  on  a 
course  that  would  take  her  directly  across 
his  bows.  At  once  he  slackened  speed, 
brought  the  vessel  up  again  until  the 
innocent-looking  fir-branch  stood  once 
more  out  of  the  water,  and  slowly  man- 
oeuvred for  dead-sure  firing  position.  In 
doing  so  he  made  a  discovery.  Out  on  the 
horizon  was  the  black  smoke  of  a  steamer, 
still  too  far  away  to  be  itself  visible,  and 
the  German  submarine  was  heading  for 
it  at  full  speed,  too  confident  of  invisi- 
bility at  that  distance  to  even  submerge! 

Suddenly  the  motors  ceased  and  nothing 
broke  the  tense  silence  but  the  gentle 
hissing  of  the  oxygen  apparatus.  Then 
the  motors  started  again,  this  time  full 
speed  astern.  Again  they  stopped.  Troyte- 
Bullock's  hand  reached  out  for  the  toggle 
of  a  firing  valve  and  grasped  it,  his  eyes 
^meanwhile  on  the  periscope.  Followed  a 
dull  thud  from  the  bows,  followed  by  a 
slight  quivering  of  the  boat.  This  was 
quickly  succeeded  by  the  roar  of  an  ex- 
plosion that  told  its  own  tale.  The  tor- 
pedo had  gone  home! 

Quickly  the  bilge  pumps  cleared  the 
diving  tanks  and  brought  the  conning 
tower  up  into  the  air.  Troyte-Bullock 
ascended,  and  went  with  the  officers 
through  the  open  hatchway  to  the  wet 
and  slippery  "deck."  There  was  a  big 
circle  of  foam  five  hundred  yards  away, 
and  from  it  oil  was  spreading  out  over  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  The  early  morning 
sun  shone  benignantly  over  the  wide 
spaces  of  the  Gulf.  Fleecy  little  clouds 
rode  in  the  blue  sky.  The  wind  had  drop- 
ped, and  the  sea  had  moderated  to  an 
oily  swell.  All  Nature  spoke  of  peace  and 
serenity.  But  beneath  this  smiling  sur- 
face the  shattered  fragments  of  the 
treacherous  underseas  marauder  and  her 
muider-crew  were  sinking  deep  down  to 
their  last  resting-place. 

"They  never  knew  what  happened  to 
them,"  said  Troyte-Bullock. 

"And  now,"  he  added,  "we  will  take  up 
the  job  that  submarine  was  on,  which  is 
to  overhaul  that  vessel  in  the  offing.  But 
instead  of  blowing  her  into  smithereens, 
we  will  escort  her  safely  into  port."  Little 
did  he  suspect  what  a  strange  port  that 
would  be. 

Lieutenant  Troyte-Bullock  was  taking 
no  chances.  He  chose  to  submerge  for 
this  friendly  mission.  "For  who  knows," 
'he  remarked,  "but  that  this  may  be  the 
Von  der  Tann  out  looking  for  a  morning 
meal  off  British  commerce.  Though  I  don't 
jsuppose  there's  any  such  luck." 

They  ran  under  water  for  close  upon 
an  hour,  porpoising  only  once  to  make 
i'sure  the  vessel  was  keeping  to  her  course. 
!Then,  long  before  they  had  any  idea  that 
:they  were  near  the  vessel  the  men  at  the 
bell  receiver  reported  the  sound  of  ship's 
propellers,  and  that,  not  on  the  star- 
board, where  the  vessel  was  supposed  to 
be,  but  on  the  port  bow! 
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Another  quick  porpoise  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  this,  brought  an  exclamation 
from  the  lieutenant,  followed  by  a  swift 
descent  into  the  safety  of  the  depths. 

"It's  the  Von  der  Tann!"  he  exclaimed, 
"and  .she's  almost  directly  over  us!" 

"Did  she  see  us?"  asked  one  of  the  subs. 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Troyte- 
Bullock.  "She  must  have  .seen  the  explo- 
.sion  effects  when  we  torpedoed  her  sub- 
marine and  came  right  on  at  full  speed 
to  find  out  what  was  doing.  That  was 
why  .she  is  so  close  now." 

Quickly  he  made  up  his  mind  what  to 
do.  "Let  go  a  decoy  periscope,"  he  or- 
dered. "That  will  draw  her  fire  in  case 
she  ha.s  recognized  us  as  not  her  own. 
Meanwhile  we  will  get  to  the  starboard 
of  her  and  give  her  a  couple  of  samples 
of  good  old  British  Whitehead  super- 
heaters." 

The  decoy  periscope  was  set  adrift,  and 
quickly  the  submarine  dived  under  the 
great  warship  and  rose  on  the  other  side 
of  her,  not  four  hundred  yards  away. 

Troyte-BuUock,  sitting  at  the  periscope, 
heard  a  roar  at  the  moment  that  the 
image  of  the  ship  appeared  through  the 
spray  on  the  glass,  "rhey  were  firing  at 
the  decoy !  At  the  instant  that  the  cross 
wires  of  the  periscope  marked  the  second 
funnel  aft  he  saw  excited  figures  on  the 
bridge  waving  their  arms  in  his  direc- 
tion. And  at  that  same  instant  he  jerked 
the  firing  valve  and  gave  the  signal  to 
dive. 

With  fifteen  fathoms  of  water  armor 
between  him  and  his  giant  enemy  he  felt 
secure  enough  to  take  out  his  handker- 
chief and  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow. 

"Whew!"  he  exclaimed,  "That  was  a 
close  shave." 

Uncertainty  reigned  on  the  submarine 
as  to  whether  the  shot  had  gone  home  or 
not.  For  all  they  knew,  the  crew  of  the 
Von  der  Tann  were  struggling  in  the 
water,  doomed  every  man  to  a  watery 
grave.  Something  of  the  terror  of  fight- 
ing in  the  dark  took  possession  of  them, 
even  of  the  commander,  and  it  was  with 
a  sense  of  relief  that  he  finally  gave  the 
order  to  risk  an  ascent.  The  bilge  pumps 
were  set  working,  the  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical rudders  re-adjusted,  and  the  vessel 
began  to  ascend.  Soon  the  green  under- 
water light  began  again  to  pervade  the 
interior,  and  then  with  a  rush  daylight 
flooded  the  chamber.  One  glance  at  the 
periscope  told  the  story. 

They  found  that  they  had  traveled 
under  water  at  least  two  miles  from  the 
ship.  The  fore  part  of  the  doomed  Von 
der  Tann  was  already  under  water.  Even 
as  they  looked,  a  terrific  erplosion,  with 
resultant  clouds  of  smoke  and  steam,  hid 
her  from  view.  When  that  cleared,  they 
saw  only  a  portion  of  her  side  above  water 
and  that  quickly  disappeared. 

At  once  the  men  at  the  engines  got 
the  order  to  run  full  speed  ahead.  Soon 
they  had  reached  the  spot  where  the  great 
vessel  had  gone  down.  There  were  frag- 
ments of  wreckage  floating  around  but 
not  a  single  head  showed  above  water ! 

THERE  is  not  much  more  to  tell.  For 
days  the  A2  and  the  Niobe  searched 
the  water  around  Anticosti  for  signs  of  a 
second   submarine,  in   case  the  Von   der 


Tann  had  brought  two  instead  of  one. 
They  found  a  big  cache  of  oil  and  pro- 
visions established  for  the  submarine  on 
the  shores  of  the  island — a  convincing 
proof  of  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  story 
told  by  Madame  de  Tourneauville. 

At  last  Admiralty  orders  were  given 
permitting  the  resumption  of  shipping  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  For  the  best  of  reasons 
no  explanation  was  given  as  to  why  ship- 
ping had  been  held  up,  though  the  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  the  ferry  was  unofficially 
given  out  as  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
panic  which  had  caused  the  suspension. 
Nor  was  the  sinking  of  the  Von  der  Tann 
and  her  satellite  ever  officially  announced. 

Germany  was  left  guessing  as  to  what 
had  happened  to  the  vessels  she  had  sent 
to  prepare  for  the  ruthless  campaign  on 
shipping  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Once  a  paragraph  was  sent  out  by  a  news 
agency  from  Amsterdam  stating  that  it 
was  learned  "on  reliable  authority,"  that 
the  damage  done  to  the  Von  der  Tann, 
"when  she  struck  a  mine  in  the  North 
Sea,"  was  much  more  extensive  than  had 
at  first  been  supposed.  Those  in  the 
secret  smiled  when  they  read  this,  Ger- 
many, anxious  over  the  long  silence  of 
the  vessel,  was  preparing  the  public  for 
a  grim  casualty  list. 

And  it  was  not  only  the  naval  officials 
in  Germany  who  were  anxious  for  news 
of  the  vessel.  The  German  converted 
cruisers,  still  at  large  in  the  Atlantic, 
were  waiting  with  feverish  anxiety  for 
the  Von  der  Tann  to  join  forces  with 
them.  Even  when  the  Prinz  Eitel 
Friedrlch  was  obliged  to  run  into  New- 
port News,  and  thus  announce  her  loca- 
tion to  all  the  world,  Captain  Theirichens 
was  still  hoping  that  the  Von  der  Tann 
would  change  the  situation  in  a  flash,  and 
permit  him  to  rush  his  vessel  out  to  sea 
again  and  resume  commerce  raiding.  He 
had  evidently  been  told  long  before  to 
expect  the  Von  der  Tann  at  any  moment, 
and  he  was  still  waiting,  with  German 
patience,  and  German  belief  in  the  omni- 
potence of  Gei'man  might. 

Even  as  this  is  being  written,  a  Berlin 
news  despatch  states  that  the  Voti  der 
Tann,  "recently  seriously  damaged  by  a' 
mine  in  the  North  Sea,"  has  been  fully 
repaired  and  is  ready  for  sea  again. 
Which,  being  interpreted,  can  mean 
nothing  else  but  that  the  loss  of  the  vessel 
is  taken  for  granted,  and  that  a  new  ship 
has  been  christened  with  the  name  of  the 
one  that  now  lies  in  the  cold  and  fathom- 
less depths  of  the  Gulf. 


Both  England  and  Germany  are  build- 
ing new  warships  much  more  rapidly 
than  their  navies  are  being  depleted  by 
war.  According  to  an  American  naval 
expert  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  activities  in  British  ship- 
yards, 15  new  battle  cruisers,  the  newest 
and  heaviest  type  of  dreadnaughts,  will 
be  completed  for  Great  Britain  in  1915, 
with  a  supplementary  fleet  of  light  cruis- 
ers, destroyers,  and  submarines  enough 
to  make  a  navy  as  large  as  that  of  the 
United  States. 
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Why  the 
Offensive  is  Ours 

Continued  from  Page  10. 


his  ancient  red  breeches  are  cut  down  into 
Bjtarrow  strips  to  serve  such   a   purpose. 

^P  WITH  THE  "p.P.'s." 

The  attitude  of  the  Individual  soldier 
can  perhaps  be  learned  through  a  con- 
sideration of  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
our  own  regiment.  The  Patricias,  now 
veterans  of  the  trenches,  have  settled 
down  to  their  task  in  phlegmatic  and  prac- 
tical fashion.  Knowing  the  ins  and  outs 
of  trench  life  as  they  now  do  they  are  able 
to  make  themselves  more  livable  places 
than  was  formerly  possible.  They  now 
know  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do, 
things  have  readjusted  themselves.  Quon- 
dam criminals  have  become  exemplary 
soldiers.  Exemplary  soldiers  have  become 
mediocre  ones.  War  has  both  softened  and 
hardened  men.  A  serious  viewpoint  of  the 
war  as  a  whole  and  a  mirthful  veil  over 
the  Patricias'  part  in  it  are  the  predomi- 
nant notes.  An  ex-Boer  soldier,  since 
.  wounded,  explains  his  presence  in  our 
midst.  "The  children  at  school  point  to 
mine  and  say  'the  Boer's  children!'  I  give 
up  my  good  business.  If  I  don't  come  back 
my  children  can  say,  'Yes,  a  Boer's  chil- 
dren but  our  father  died  on  a  British 
battlefield.'  " 

Even  the  name  of  the  regiment  has 
changed.  It  is  no  longer  the  dignified 
"Patricia's"  nor  the  frivolous  "Pat's 
Pets."  That  requires  too  long  a  time  to 
enunciate  on  a  dark  night  at  a  dangerous 
spot.  It  is  now  the  "P.P.'s."  All  have  sur- 
rendered to  it.  Even  the  late  commanding 
officer,  but  not  without  a  struggle,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  brevity  of  the  new  name. 

Also  the  personality  of  the  regiment  is 
changing.  The  new  draft  so  far  out-num- 
bers the  old  boys  that  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers,  if  not  of  personality,  they  par- 
tially counteract  the  melting-pot  influ- 
ences of  the  small  nucleus  of  the  original 
regiment  that  remains. 

Some  men  have  developed  nerves  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  and  yet  the  same 
stoical  acceptance  of  the  necessity  of 
brave  resignation  is  evident  in  all.  The 
phrase,  "We're  for  it,"  probably  expresses 
that  acceptance  and  that  resignation  quite 
fully.  In  a  sense  they  are  "fed  up."  Yet 
those  who  may  be  the  most  open  to  that 
charge  are  frequently  those  who  most  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  a  reckless  degree 
of  courage.  For  under  all  there  is  that 
undercurrent  of  enthusiasm.  Under  the 
impetus  of  the  charge,  the  sight  of  their 
own  dead,  the  necessity  for  quick  action, 
they  forget  that  they  are  desperately  tired 
of  war  and  eagerly  contest  with  one  an- 
other the  privilege  of  a  dangerous  post  or 
the  re.scue  of  some  wounded  tent  com- 
panion of  other  days. 

Quite  unprejudiced  soldiers  of  other 
corps  give  us  the  name  of  stickers,  of  al- 
ways doing  that  which  we  set  out  to  do 
cost  what  it  may.  And  so  with  the  other 
regiments  of  their  own  brigade  the 
"P.P.'s"  are  known  as  the  "Mad  Brigade." 
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Their  General  Officer  Commanding  has 
twice  singled  them  out  for  praise.  At  such 
time.s  the  old  boys  feel  in  their  bones  that 
"coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore" and  so  they  pull  in  their  belts  and 
put  an  additional  edge  on  their  bayonets. 
And  when  the  time  comes — the  record  of 
many  a  brave  encounter  supplies  the 
answer. 

Dum  -  Dum  Bullets 
and  the  War. 

By  Edward  C.  Grossman  in  Scientific 
American. 

IN  this  war,  as  in  most  recent  wars,  the 
charge  has  been  made  that  dum-dum 
bullets  are  being  employed.  This  arti- 
cle shows  that  there  is  a  disposition,  when 
a  wound  would  seem  to  be  unusually  large 
and  unusually  hurtful  to  immediately 
claim  it  was  the  result  of  the  usage  of 
dum-dum  bullets.  That  freak-shots  are 
common  enough  is  axiomatic.  That  they 
may  spring  from  several  causes  and  do  so 
spring  is  proved  by  this  article,  which  also 
deals  in  an  interesting  and  lively  way  with 
the  historical  and  scientific  aspects  of  the 
dum-dum.    The  article  reads  in  part: 

With  the  exception  of  the  French,  the 
belligerents  in  the  present  war  use  smoke- 
less high-velocity  rifles  of  small  bore  and, 
of  course,  firing  jacketed  bullets.  These 
bullets  are  constructed  of  a  lead  core,  with 
a  tough  jacket  or  skin  over  the  outside, 
closed  everywhere  except  at  the  base 
where  the  core  is  inserted.  This  very 
tough  skin  is  made  either  of  sheet  steel, 
nickeled  to  prevent  rust,  or  else  of  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  nickel  of  about  the  propor- 
tion of  20  per  cent,  nickel  to  80  per  cent.' 
copper,  and  being  thus  merely  German 
silver.  Sawing  the  point  off  a  sharp  point 
bullet  of  this  construction  does  not  cause 
the  bullet  to  break  up  in  tissue,  unless  the 
cut  is  made  far  down  the  bullet. 

Now  early  in  the  small  bore,  jacket 
bullet  game,  the  British  found  themselves 
in  difficulties  with  some  hill  tribe  or  other. 
These  Afghans  or  similar  East  Indian 
Apache,  were  accustomed  to  rush  British 
camps  by  the  light  of  the  stars,  or  some- 
times by  daylight,  and  brandish  knives 
as  large  as  machetes  and  as  sharp  as 
razors. 

The  first  thing  the  British  discovered 
about  their  new  small  bore  acquisition  in 
place  of  the  good  old  0.45  calibre  Martini 
Henry,  was  that  the  new  rifle  would  not 
stop  an  Afghan  or  other  hill  person,  who 
really  intended  to  keep  coming.  Several 
British  soldiers  were  killed  by  hill  men 
who,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  warfare, 
should  have  been  very,  very  dead.  Drilling 
them  with  the  0.303  seemed  merely  to  ex- 
asperate them.  Therefore,  in  their  hill 
arsenal  of  Dum-Dum,  the  British  pro- 
ceeded to  evolve  a  new  bullet  for  making 
good  men  out  of  hill  men.  They  took  the 
0.303  bullet  and  removed  some  jacket  from 
the  point,  exposing  the  leaden  core.  Then 
they  tried  it  on  some  more  hill  men.  The 
British  troops  reported  that  it  was  fine. 
No  word  was  ever  received  from  the 
parties  on  the  other  side.  Thus  arose  th« 
first  soft  point,  metal-patched  bullet,  and 
on  it  was  saddled  the  name  of  Dum-Duiil 
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from    the   little,   obscure   Indian   arsenal 
that  produced  it. 

The  British  found  it  just  as  pleasing 
in  Africa.  They  laid  out  Dervishes  with 
it,  and  they  stopped  Matabeles  and  other 
members  of  the  Zulu  nation.  With  the 
last,  particularly,  the  ordinary  bullets 
proved  ineffective.  When  an  impi  started 
for  the  British  line,  the  members  thereof 
kept  on  coming  until  physically  unable  to 
move  on.  The  regular  bullets  were  inade- 
quate. 

At  The  Hague  or  Geneva  Convention, 
we  forget  which,  the  British,  with  other 
civilized  nations,  signed  compacts  for- 
bidding the  use  of  expansive  or  explosive 
bullets.  The  bally  heathen  had  nobody  at 
the  convention,  which  was  a  little  tough 
on  the  heathen. 

But  the  French,  against  whom  the  dum- 
dum charge  was  brought,  have'  as  clear  a 
case  of  alibi  as  any  small  boy  who  could 
prove  that  he  was  stealing  apples  out  of 
an  orchard  a  mile  away,  when  the  melon 
patch  was  raided. 

Exposing  the  lead  of  a  patched  bullet 
or  giving  it  a  hollow  nose  tends  to  make 
the  jacket  peel  back  and  split  up  in  rib- 
bons, allow  the  lead  to  fly  off  in  small  bits, 
and  the  main  body  of  it  to  flatten  out  or 
mushroom. 

But  the  French  use  exclusively  a  bullet 
formed  of  solid  copper-zinc  alloy,  no 
jacket,  no  lead,  no  soft  metal  to  smear 
around  regardless  of  what  one  does  to  the 
bullet.  It  could  "dum-dum"  about  as 
easily  as  a  piece  of  heavy  copper  wire. 
The  German  charges  were  disproved  the 
instant  we  saw  at  whose  door  they  had 
been  laid. 

Also,  Germans  protested  because  the 
French  cartridges  were  poisoned.  They 
found  a  ring  of  black  stuff  around  the 
neck  of  each  cartridge.  I  have  one  before 
me,  and  it  is  not  a  pleasing  cartridge  in 
appearance.  I  know  of  other  cartridges 
I  would  select  in  preference  were  I  plan- 
ning to  be  shot — say  the  B.B.  or  0.22  Short 
for  choice.  This  black  stuff  turned  out  to 
be  a  waterproofing,  and  about  as  poison- 
ous as  Munich  beer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  consider  the  mani- 
fest stupidity,  not  to  say  childishness  and 
lack  of  sportsmanship  that  lies  back  of  all 
this  dum-dum  folly.  Altering  a  bullet  on 
a  wholesale  scale  would  result  in  inaccu- 
racy, altered  ballistics  of  the  rifle,  chances 
for  trouble  if  the  bullet  broke  up  in  the 
barrel  as  happens  if  the  point  of  a  solid 
jacket  bullet  is  sawed  off,  and  general 
trouble  all  round,  not  to  mention  the  small 
job  of  altering  a  few  billion  rounds  of 
cartridges  urgently  needed  on  the  firing 
line.  And,  were  all  this  done,  the  net  re- 
sult would  be  a  few  men  killed  that  other- 
wise might  have  lived,  a  few  wounds  of 
far  nastier  type,  and  a  few  less  wounded 
for  the  surgeons  to  patch  up. 

When  a  man  is  hit  by  any  modern  or 
old  style  bullet  he  usually  quits.  I  speak 
now  of  civilized  troops.  The  Russians  quit 
before  the  tiny  0.25  calibre  bullets  of  the 
Japs.  The  little  0.25  calibre  bullets  did 
just  as  effective  work  in  the  Balkans  as 
the  0.30  calibre  bullets.  Once  in  a  while  a 
man  might  keep  on  fighting  with  a  hole 
in  him,  but  he  is  not  worth  while  breaking 
all  the  laws  of  civilized  fighting  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  trouble  entailed  in  altering 
the  bullets  used. 
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See  your  own 
North  America 
this  year.  A 
trip  through 
your  own  coun- 
try  to  the 
World's  Fair 
should  be  your 
vacation  tour. 
It  is  not  a  day 
too  soon  to  plan 
your  trip. 
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"LISTER. BRUSTON 

Automatic  Electric  Lighting  and  Pumping  Plant 

OVER   1.000  IN  USE 


We  give  you  the  same  continuous  service 
of  electric  light  and  water  in  your  sum- 
mer home  as  enjoyed  in  the  city. 
You  simply  switch  on  the  lights  or  turn 
the  tap. 

Write  for  Catalog  "Y." 


As  a  proof  of  the  satisfaction  given,  we 
might  mention  that  we  have  installed 
over  a  dozen  of  these  plants  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  on  Lake  Rosseau, 
Muskoka. 

Ask  for  names  and  testimonials. 
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If  unable  to  obtain  a  desired  article^ 

consult  our  service  department. 

TT^VERY  month  MacLeau's  Magazine  receives  letters  from  subscribers  stating 
^-^  that  they  are  desirous  of  purchasing  certain  articles,  but  do  not  know  where 
they  can  be  procured. 

Through  the  medium  of  our  numerous  magazines  and  trade  publications, 
as  also  through  our  many  representatives  in  various  cities  and  towns,  we  have 
special  facilities  for  procuring  information  about  goods  and  articles,  and  these 
are  at  the  service  of  our  readers. 

Send  in  the  coupon  and  you  will  receive 
promptly    the    desired    information. 


MacLean's  Magazine, 

143  University  Avenue,  INFORMATION  WANTED. 

TORONTO. 
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who's  got  the  profit  ? 


CHAPTER  1 
"Sure,  I  Promise" 

The  genial  Mr.  Bates  can  be  pushed  just 
so  far.  lie  was  slightly  exasperated.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  rather  likes  to  talk  to 
traveling  men,  but  it  seemed  a  bit  rough, 
on  Saturday  morning  with  deliveries  way 
])ehind,  for  a  perfect  stranger  to  try  to 
sell  him  a — 

"Say,  what  do  you  think  this  is,  a 
bank?"  he  asked  testily. 

"No,  it's  a  grocery  store — and  a  mighty 
Imsy  one.  That's  why  I  am  trying  to  con- 
vince you  that  you  need  our  service.  Now 
take  that  package  of  tea — have  you  ever 
tried  to  figure  whether  you  make  or  lose 
money  on  it,  figuring  in  overhead,  your 
salary,  etc.?" 

"No  use,  young  man;  you're  just  wast- 
ing your  wind.  I'm  too  busy  selling  good~ 
to  bother  with  all  that  theoretical  stuff." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Bates,  I  see  you're  not 
ready  to  talk  with  me;  but  promise  me 
this:  that  the  first  time  anything  in  the 
way  of  costs,  collections,  profits  or  invent- 


Bur 


Detroi  t 


.iry  puzzles  \(mi.  you  will  give  ine  another 
chance." 

"Sure,  sure,  T  promise;  anything  to  get 

you  out  of  lierc." 

CHAPTER  II 

Midnight  MonoIogu«> 

Mr.  Bates  dropn  into  the  store  after  lodge 
meeting  and  goes  over  his  books  tn  see  how 
lie  stands. 

•'Gosh!  It's  no  use.  I've  either  got  to 
get  a  new  bookkeeper  or  a  new  line  of 
business.  Sales  are  O.K. — better  than  last 
year — but  where  in  Sam  Hill  are  the  pro- 
fits? It  ain't  rea.sonable  that  I  could  do 
the  grocery  business  of  the  town  and  be  in 
the  hole.  I  wonder  can  the  trade  on  tea 
and  coffee  be  falling  off.  Maybe  we  ought 
to  push  the  profitable  lines  more — provid'- 
ing  there  are  any  profitable  lines.  Per- 
haps it's  costing  me  more  to  do  business  on 
account  of  the  war  or  tariff. 

'T  tell  you  it's  no  cinch  to  gue.ss  the 
right  answer  in  the  grocery  business.  AVell, 
anyway,  it's  midnight  and  I  am  going 
home. "  I'll  make  Dobbs  go  over  his  figures 
again  in  the  morning  and  see  if  he  can't 
juggle  out  a  little  profit  for  the  month.' 
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Putting  the  Poorhouse  Out  of  Business 

By     ROBSON     BLACK 


"Use  thy  youth  so  that  thou  mayest  have 
comfort  to  remember  it  wheu  It  hath  forsaken 
thee,  and  not  sigh  and  grieve  at  the  account 
thereof.  Use  it  as  the  springtime  which  sooti 
(leparteth  and  wherein  thou  oughtest  to 
plant  and  sow  all  provision  for  a  long  and 
happy   life." — Sir   Walter   Raleigh. 


IN  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Annuities,  an  Ottawa  merchant  poised 
himself  excitedly  on  the  chair-edge 
and  laid  down  this  manifesto: 

"Kindly  blanket  every  clerk  in  my  em- 
ploy against  old  age.  Not  to-morrow  nor 
next  week,  but  within  thirty  minutes.  I 
saw  something  this  morning  that  clinched 
me — you'd  scarcely  believe — " 

The  ordinary  calmness  of  S.  T.  Bastedo 
cannot  be  upset.  But  "copy"  is  "copy,"  and 
here  comes  a  story  that  looks  like  a  fea- 
ture. So  the  superintendent  spun  his 
chair  two  points  north  and — 

"Just  two  hours  ago,"  ran  on  the  mer- 
chant, "I  met  an  old  acquaintance;  spotted 
him  as  quick  as  I  would  my  own  father. 
When  I  was  a  junior  clerk  I'd  hurry  to  the 
curb,  open  his  carriage  door  and  stand 
bowing  to  his  imperious  majesty.  'Fetch 
me  your  assortment  of  steel  grey  cravats,' 
the  old  seigneur  would  say,  and  away  I 
hurried  to  do  his  bidding.  I  recall  my  de- 
light when  he  bestowed  on  the  firm  a 
handsome  order,  how  I  smiled  after  his 
coach  as  it  rolled  down  Sparks  street. 
Well,"  the  merchant  blinked  his  eyes, 
"this  same  old  seigneur  lolled  into  my 
store  this  morning,  shrunken  in  figure, 
dilapidated,  miserable.  His  coat  had  been 
patched  and  pressed  with  pitiful  care. 
When  he  came  opposite  my  de.sk  he  gave 
me  a  spiritless  nod  and  said:  'Lend  me  a 
quarter.  If  you  don't  I'll  have  no  din- 
ner.' " 

The  Superintendent  of  Government  An- 
nuities was  not  thunderstruck.  This,  he 
knew,  was  the  common  "brass  tacks"  of 
life. 

"And  so,"  continued  the  merchant,  rum- 
maging in  his  pockets,  "I  brought  in  the 


names  of  all  my  clerks;  I  want  them  en- 
tered for  annuities.  If  that  man,  with  all 
his  wealth,  all  his  strong  family  connec- 
tions, if  he  is  on  his  uppers  at  sixty-five, 
what-in-heaven  chance  have  the  rest  of 
us?" 

Probably  in  1910  or  1911  when  Canada 
was  dancing  through  the  three-ring-circus 
stage  of  prosperity,  when  so  many  "good 
things"  were  going  on  at  the  same  time 
one's  brain  grew  dizzy,  that  merchant 
would  never  have  mustered  the  sober  wis- 
dom that  drove  him  to  his  unselfish  er- 
rand. Probably,  too,  his  clerks  would  have 
scoffed  the  notion  of  investing  in  any- 
body's promise  that  mentioned  less  than 
sixteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  plus  a  bonus 
of  common  stock.  Maybe  you  have  noticed 
that  1915  is  "the  morning  after"  a  few 
other  mornings.  In  the  place  of  gilt-edge 
bindless  bonds,  some  of  us  sit  contentedly 
by  a  bowl  of  seidlitz.  The  prospectus 
sulks  in  the  corner  of  the  furnace-room; 
Thomas  a  Kempis  is  back  to  the  lamp- 
light. 

Since  August  last  year,  the  dividends 
foregone  by  Canadian  incorporated  com- 
panies reached  the  total  of  more  than 
110,000,000.  The  reduction  in  other 
Canadian  dividends  reached  over  $2,- 
225,000.  These  figures  published  here  for,  I 


believe,  the  first  time,  were  compiled  by  a 
financial  expert  of  unquestioned  standing. 

The  companies  identified  with  this 
enormous  curtailment  of  dividends  are  not 
the  fly-by-night  coterie  of  the  mining  and 
oil  camps  nor  the  swarm  of  other  ven- 
tures insecurely  organized,  but  in  most 
instances  firms  of  national  reputation, 
honorable  record  and  good  direction. 
"Owing  to  the  War  and  other  causes  be- 
yond our  control"  about  thirteen  millions 
of  dollars  did  not  reach  the  tens-of-thou- 
sands  of  expectant  stockholders  who  fre- 
quently relied  for  their  income  upon  no 
other  source. 

One  does  not  argue,  of  course,  that  be- 
cause many  industrial  and  other  securi- 
ties failed  their  owners  in  1913-1915, 
these  forms  of  investment  have  been  in 
any  way  disparaged.  The  purpose  in  en- 
tering the  figures  at  all  is  to  force  home 
the  truth  that  'certainty'  of  income  is  al- 
most always  a  relative  term,  that  the 
convictions  of  'certainty'  so  generally  held 
in  the  hallelujah  days  of  1909  and  1910, 
for  instance,  have  often  looked  pale  and 
sickly  enough  in  this  later  year  of  truth- 
facing  and  truth-telling. 

Only  a  month  ago,  a  Canadian  lumber- 
man, rated  in  the  agencies  at  $1,500,000, 
laid  his  cheque-book  on  the  counter  of  the 
Annuities  Branch  at  Ottawa  and  wrote  off 
a  sum  sufficient  to  buy  himself,  his  wife 
and  daughters  a  yearly  income  of  $1,000 
each  after  the  age  of  60.  That  man  owns 
the  leases  to  timber  limits  that  stretch  for 
hundreds  of  miles  and  yield  enormous 
revenues.  He  holds  the  title  to  a  group  of 
lumber  mills  and  pays  wages  to  hun- 
dreds of  men.  In  the  savings  bank  at 
this  moment  is  a  cash  account  of  perhaps 
$200,000  and  the  directorates  of  many 
companies  boast  his  signature.  But,  up- 
on his  own  confession,  he  did  not  feel 
absolutely  certain  of  possessing  $1,000  a 
year  through  his  old  age  until  that  hour 
when  he  took  a  receipt  for  a  Canadian 
Government  Annuity. 
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Now  we  are  edging  from  storm  to  sun- 
shine, from  the  wash  of  calamity  to  the 
bed-rock  of  certainty.  Six  years  ago  the 
Annuities  system  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment came  into  existence  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Were  the  unacquainted  reader 
to  size  up  the  functions  of  Canada's  'old 
age  pensions'  by  the  two  anecdotes  just 
recounted,  he  had  better  have  read  noth- 
ing. Neither  the  merchant  nor  the  lum- 
berman is  typical  of  the  human  radius  of 
operation,  for  each  merely  respected  a 
shrewd  impulse  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure;  and  their  examples  are  more  pic- 
turesque than  practical.  "It  is  in  the 
public  interest,"  says  the  Annuities  Act 
in  its  own  golden-text,  "that  habits  of 
thrift  be  promoted  and  that  the  people  of 
Canada  be  encouraged  and  aided  thereto 
so  that  provision  may  be  made  for  old 
age."  This  object  is  impressed  upon  the 
actuarial  tables  and  expressed  in  the  regu- 
lations so  admirably  as  to  win  strong  ap- 
proval from  home  and  foreign  authori- 
ties. The  National  Civic  Federation,  a 
United  States  body  of  high  repute,  ac- 
cepted Canada's  Act,  after  long  investi- 
gation, as  the  sanest  insurance  measure 
in  existence  anywhere  and  immeasurably 
better  than  the  Old  Age  Pension  laws  of 
Great  Britain. 

TF  the  progress  made  in  winning  the  at- 
-*■  tention  of  Canadians  to  this  made-at- 
home  bonanza  has  not  been  rapid,  who 
should  wonder?  Self-denial  and  thrift 
are  virtues  which  the  prodigal  years 
pretty  thoroughly  drove  to  cover.  The 
bell-boy  and  the  hostler,  the  teacher  and 
the  artisan,  put  off  premonition  with 
pamphlets  on  Porcupine,  Blue  Bonnets, 
and  other  studies  in  animal  biology.  The 
number  of  people  who  staked  old  age  com- 
fort on  the  selling  price  of  some  nice 
gopher-warren,  eight  miles  close  to  Maple 
Creek  would  cram  a  city  directory.  Only 
now,  when  we  travel  through  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow,  the  wreckage  of  financial 
'certainties'  compels  tens  of  thousands  to 
look  for  fresh  and  unassailable  grounds 
for  faith.  About  3,700  people  now  pos- 
sess a  title  to  a  Canadian  Government 
Annuity  and  the  funds  collected  from 
them  exceed  $2,000,000.  This  is  not  a 
staggering  total,  but  with  adequate  pub- 
licity, 1915-16  and  the  succeeding  year  or 
two  should  multiply  the  purchasers  ten 
fold. 

I  have  been  digging  up  the  case  of 
'John    Shrewdman'    of    Brighton,    Ont, 

harness-maker,  by  trade.   John  is  No. 

of  that  3,700  and  typical  enough,  too, 
for  his  3,699  mates  are  chiefly  wage  earn- 
ers— artisans,  teachers,  clerks,  nurses, 
etc. — with  an  occasional  millionaire 
thrown  in  to  leaven  the  democracy.  John 
has  found  his  earnings  sufficient  to  meet 
his  debts  and  leave  five  or  six  dollars  a 
month.  Last  year  he  was  thirty,  which 
is  the  year  of  the  beginning  of  wisdom, 
and  upon  a  soft  Sunday  morning  he 
brought  himself  to  a  few  primitive  de- 


cisions :  'Old  age  comes  to  every  man  who 
remains  alive.'  'Earning  power  isn't  an 
evergreen  and  remorse  does  not  fill  the 
pantry.'  The  man  who  waits  to  save 
keeps  on  waiting  and  never  saves.'  John 
knew  also  that  there  is  about  one  chance 
in  ten  of  guarding  and  investing  a  har- 
ness-maker's savings  as  to  absolutely 
assure  a  competence  through  a  protracted 
old  age.  With  these  considerations  in 
mind,  John  posted  a  stampless  letter  to 
the  Postmaster-General,  Annuities 
Branch,  Ottawa,  asking  the  Government 
for  'the  best  you  can  do.'  This  is  what 
the  Government  told  him: 

"You  are  thirty  years  of  age,  (last 
birthday) .  If  you  will  deposit  with  us 
$17.40  per  year  In  monthly  instalments, 
until  you  are  sixty  years  old,  we  will  un- 
dertake to  pay  you  thereafter  $100  a  year 
for  as  long  as  you  live;  $500  a  year,  or 
other  amounts,  may  be  purchased  at  pro- 
portionate rates. 

"Or,  you  may  pay  us  $27.36  a  year  in 
monthly  instalments,  and  we  will  com- 
mence your  $100  annuity  five  years 
earlier,  at  55.  The  cost  to  the  purchaser 
greatly  decreases  as  the  date  of  maturity 
is  postponed." 

There  were  pamphlets  and  papers  with 
full  and  patient  information  for  all  in- 
quirers and  John  fixed  upon  'age  60'  as 
the  period  for  his  annuity  to  commence. 
He  found  that  by  remitting  to  Ottawa  or 
to  his  local  postmaster  $82.20  each  year 
he  can  make  certain  of  an  income  of 
$300  a  year  from  age  60  until  the  day  of 
his  death. 

'T'HE  more  he  read  the  contract — for  it 
-••  is  a  contract,  binding  and  permanent — 
the  more  he  applauded  his  own  foresight. 
Of  the  integrity  of  the  'Man-who-says-so' 
he  never  harbored  a  doubt,  for  the  'Man- 
who-says-so'  is  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  assets  behind  each  contract  are 
the  total  resources  of  this  considerable 
chunk  of  continent.  He  knew  that  the 
foundations  of  income  and  indebtedness 
were  balanced  by  the  best  actuarial  skill. 
He  knew  that  the  Dominion  Government 
paid  the  total  cost  of  administration.  The 
Government  turned  back  every  penny  re- 
ceived to  raise  the  annuities  to  the  highest 
possible  level. 

So,    John    Shrewdman    purchased    his 


contract  by  handing  to  the  postmaster 
one  week's  amount.  For  thirty  years  you 
will  probably  find  him  following  this  self- 
respecting,  non-pauperizing  and  secret 
strategy  of  meeting  the  demands  of  old 
age  from  the  overflow  of  youth.  For  the 
price  of  a  few  trinkets,  a  few  smokes,  a 
show-ticket,  shaving  himself  and  shining 
his  own  shoes,  he  has  defied  the  poor- 
house. 

As  was  noted  before,  the  habit  of  thrift 
in  Canada  has  been  heavily  handicapped 
by  periods  of  boom  and  by  a  certain  juve- 
nile confidence  in  to-morrow's  luck.  As  a 
good  many  old-fashioned  investors  know 
quite  well,  the  man  who  places  his  money 
in  municipal  and  government  bonds  at 
5V4  per  cent,  per  annum  will,  nine  times 
in  ten,  wax  considerably  richer  than  even 
the  luckiest  stock  speculator,  gauging 
their  respective  performances  by  a  period 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years.  But  the  wage 
earner  seldom  buys  bonds  and  less  seldom 
follows  the  ticker.  His  thrift  may,  and 
does  at  times,  heap  up  millions  in  the  sav- 
ings banks,  but  in  an  appalling  number  of 
cases,  the  ultimate  investment  is  disas- 
trous and  the  precious  proceeds  are  swept 
beyond  his  reach.  Thrift  unallied  to  sa- 
gacity is  of  no  practical  good.  How  very 
few  of  the  thrifty  know  how  to  place  their 
capital  is  one  of  the  pitiful  and  always 
amazing  chapters  of  Canadian  experi- 
ence. On  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
greatest  American  insurance  companies, 
it  is  stated  that  three-fifths  of  the  insur- 
ance money  paid  to  women  is  frittered 
away  in  foolish  or  rascally  ventures.  In 
five  years,  scheming  rogues  have  taken 
threc-hundred-and-fifty-one  million  dol- 
lars from  the  American  public,  by  misuse 
of  the  mails  alone.  These  are  United 
States  facts,  but  who  will  doubt  that  they 
are  proportionately  true  of  this  side  of 
the  border  as  well? 

HERE  is  another  of  those  unhappy 
but  stimulating  truths  which  play 
upon  the  point  we  have  in  mind.  Not  one 
man  in  a  thousand  will  say  frankly  that 
he  anticipates  an  old  age  of  humiliation 
and  penury.  Yet,  95  per  cent,  of  men  at 
60  have  not  a  surplus  dollar  to  their  name 
beyond  their  daily  earnings.  That  fact 
must  be  bracketed  with  another:  80  per 
cent,  of  men  at  45  are  receiving  incomes  in 
excess  of  their  expenditures;  in  other 
words,  they  are  saving  something  each 
year.  Reading  the  two  facts  together, 
you  will  realize  that  the  fifteen  years  be- 
tween 45  and  60  are  dotted  with  financial 
casualties  on  a  wholesale  scale.  Little 
fortunes  at  that  period  of  life  seem  to 
tumble  over  like  nine-pins.  Why?  The 
reasons  are  legion,  but  human  fallibility 
is  the  simple  and  sufficient  cause  back  of 
it  all.  A  buys  land.  B  signs  his  neigh- 
bor's note.  C  goes  in  for  speculation.  It 
is  all  very  'dead  sure';  "the  skies  are 
blue  and  canary  birds  are  warbling  in  the 
branches."  Along  comes  a  War  or  a 
Bad  Year  or  My-Owm-Fault — whichever 
goat  you  want  to  hitch  to.     There  is  no 
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use  poking  about  for  the  Why,  because 
the  family  purse  is  just  as  empty  after 
you  have  found  it. 

There  is  precisely  half  a  chance  in  every 
ten  that  sixty  years  of  age  will  not  find 
you  and  me — irrespective  of  present  pos- 
sessions— up  against  it  for  an  extra  five- 
dollar  bill.  Half  a  chance  in  ten  is  pretty 
gloomy  odds  which  even  an  intelligent 
gambler  would  offset  by  a  stake  in  some 
other  direction.    For  an  illustration: 

IN  an  Eastern  Ontario  city  the  glory  of 
'the  richest  citizen'  fell  upon  a  gentle- 
man fifty  years  of  age.  He  held  bundles 
of  stock  in  gas  plant,  electric  plant,  steam- 
boat lines,  and  about  all  things  else  that 
sold  public  conveniences.  But  his  values 
took  wings.  Adversity  with  its  corps  of 
mimics  suddenly  appeared  at  every  door- 
way. The  banks  closed  down.  Within 
two  months  the  'richest  man  in  town'  was 
out  of  his  mansion  and  into  lodgings.  An- 
other month  and  he  would  have  been  out 
of  lodgings,  had  not  a  former  office  clerk, 
since  grown  rich,  stepped  forward  with 
a  pension  of  $500  for  life. 

A  very  noted  Canadian  merchant  left 
his  widow  $50,000.  Accustomed  to  spend 
lavishly  from  her  husband's  revenue,  she 
saw  no  reason  for  abating  the  pace  and 
in  the  first  six  months  following  the  fun- 
eral she  donated  $5,000  to  a  local  hospital. 
More  thousands  dribbled  away  in  charit- 
able and  personal  vanities  until  the  origi- 
nal fifty-thousand  had  pinched  down  to 
less  than  fifteen-hundred.  At  this  stage 
the  good  lady  awoke  to  her  absurd  con- 
duct. Protests,  explanations — they  went 
for  nothing.  She  is  now  what  her  devoted 
husband  strove  to  defend  her  from — a 
nominee  for  the  House  of  Refuse. 

Look  down  the  register  of  the  Home  for 

Aged  Men  in  L ;  here  is  the  name  of 

William once  a  portrait  painter  of 

much  note.  When  a  young  man  at  the 
height  of  his  success,  he  was  found  one 
day  by  his  friends  seated  in  his  studio, 
dazed  and  helpless.  In  his  hand  lay  a 
crumpled  cable-message — wife  and  chil- 
dren drowned  at  sea.  From  that  day  he 
painted  no  more,  but  subsisted  as  best  he 
could  on  other  employments.  Fifteen 
years  went  by — he  was  still  a  drifter,  now 
earning  much,  now  little,  never  saving. 
In  the  end  to  guard  him  from  starvation, 
friends  urged  him  to  enter  a  charity 
home.  The  painter's  pride  rebelled  at  the 
thought  and  he  curtly  declined.  After- 
wards he  was  informed  that  he  had  been 


one  conscious  of  the  frailty  of  what  nearly 
all  of  us  call  'the  Sure  Thing.'  Riches 
have  wings,  but  the  rarest  virtue  of  this 
bird  is  the  homing  instinct.  Or  if  he  has 
the  homing  instinct,  his  latch-key  is  al- 
ways in  his  other  trousers. 

If  thrift  is  the  'wandering  child'  in  so 
many  Canadian  households,  and  if  even 
the  best  of  thrift  is  often  nullified  by  the 
pitfalls  of  investment,  where  may  a  dis- 
tracted body  turn  for  100  per  cent.  Cer- 
tainty? The  answer  to  this  is  folded  in 
an  Annuities  contract,  issued  by  the  Peo- 
ple of  Canada  through  their  Postmaster- 
General.  (These  are  all  good  names,  en- 
dorsed by  press  and  clergy,  and  much 
respected  by  the  neighbors). 

A  N  Annuities  Contract,  or  agreement, 
-^~*-  is  an  undertaking  by  the  Government 
to  receive  such  sums  as  you  may  be  able 
to  deposit  for  as  long  a  period  as  you 
choose,  and  to  return  you  in  every  year 
after  55  (or  whatever  advanced  age  you 
select)  a  certain  specified  annuity  until 
the  day  of  your  death.  This  is  not  the 
only  form  of  contract,  but  I  confine  myself 
to  the  common  annuity.  The  reader  will 
perhaps  be  struck  by  the  elasticity  of  this 
contract,  but  elasticity  is  perhaps  its  first 
virtue.  It  leads  into  no  traps  and  is 
reasonable  and  generous  all  along  the 
line. 

The  lowest  annuity  which  may  be  pur- 
chased is  $50  and  the  highest  $1,000.  The 
earliest  age  at  which  the  annuity  may 
begin  is  55.  The  longer  the  savings  are 
left  with  the  Government,  the  higher 
will  be  the  annuity  when  it  is  called  for. 
Thus,  the  man  or  woman  who  postpones 
the  commencement  of  the  annuity  until 
60  or  70  will,  obviously,  secure  a  larger 
annual  yield  from  a  given  amount  than 
the  purchaser  who  demands  the  annuity 
at  55.  The  same  helping,  considerate 
hand  goes  out  to  the  child  of  5  or  the 
veteran  at  85.  A  father  may  deposit 
eight  or  ten  dollars  a  year  for  his  baby 
boy  or  girl,  allowing  the  child  to  continue 
the  payments  when  at  the  earning  age, 


either  extreme  of  life,  child  or  patriarch, 
the  purchase  price  is  low,  and  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  the  child  is  a  long  time 
paying  the  Government  while  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  short  time  paying  the  patriarch. 

How  are  these  payments  and  returns 
reckoned?  On  a  similarly  exact  calcula- 
tion as  decides  the  premiums  of  an  insur- 
ance company — the  expectancy  tables,  the 
evidence  that  in  every  ten  thousand  men 
aged  60  the  average  existence  will  cover 
a  little  less  than  15  years.  At  the  age  55, 
your  living  probabilities  would  cover 
considerably  more  than  15  years  while  at 
80  this  average  drops  to  about  three  or 
four  years.  These  things  are  not  guessed 
at  but  are  measured  off  on  the  counter 
like  one-and-three-eighths  of  calico.  The 
Government  does  not  gamble  with  you ;  it 
only  stamps  'Untouchable'  on  your  sav- 
ings until  the  day  of  necessity  and  then 
pays  back  all  you  put  in,  plus  three  per 
cent. — and  then  some. 

If  the  purchaser  dies  before  he  reaches 
the  period  of  his  annuity  the  Government 
returns  to  the  estate  all  monies  paid  in, 
with  Savings  Bank  interest.  To  make 
certain  of  this,  he  must  enlist  under  what 
is  called  'Plan  A,'  a  trifle  higher  than 
Plan  B,  by  which  no  return  of  money  is 
made  in  the  event  of  death  before  the 
maturity  starts. 

r\  NE  may  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
^"^  these  annuities  are  not  substitutes 
for  life  insurance,  but  wholly  to  supply  a 
competence  in  the  advanced  years  when 
it  is  imperative.  Life  insurance  seeks 
this  goal,  too,  but  life  insurance  also 
carries  the  risk  on  the  insured,  and  that 
very  important  obligation  for  most  men, 
is  not  assumed  by  the  Annuities.  To  die 
before  maturity  of  an  insurance  policy 
gives  the  policyholder's  estate  the  face 
amount,  even  though  he  had  paid  in  but 
a  single  premium.  To  die  before  an  An- 
nuity falls  due— age  55,  60,  etc. — means 
that  the  total  of  premiums  only,  plus  in- 
terest (under  Plan  A)  shall  be  returned 
to  the  estate.  Not  even  the  warmest  ad- 
vocate of  these  Government  contracts  bids 
the  cautious  Canadian  to  place  all  his 
eggs  in  one  basket.  There  is  room  in 
every  man's  programme  for  life  insur- 
ance. Old  Age  Annuities,  Savings  Bank 
Account,  and  may  be  a  bit  of  canny  in- 
vesting on  the  side. 

There  are  other  contingencies  and  pref- 
erences which  have  been  amply  met.  HI 
health  or  unemployment  may  force  a  pur- 


appointed  'assistant  superintendent  with- 
out salary'  and  on  that  pitiful  assumption 
he  consented  to  enter.  After  twenty  years 
he  died,  quite  innocent  of  the  deception 
and  happy  in  the  belief  that  he  had  ended 
his  days  "a  gentleman." 

These  filmy  glimpses  of  life  as  it  flows 
■  day  by  day  by  our  own  doorways  make 


thereby  making  certain  of  a  comfortable 
living  for  those  who  may  some  day  face 
the  common  foe  of  poverty.  Or,  consider 
the  arrangement  for  the  man  of  85!    At 


chaser  to  temporarily  discontinue  pay- 
ments. In  such  an  event  he  may  allow 
his  contract  to  rest  any  length  of  time 
and  resume  payment  when  able.  If  per- 
manently prevented  from  contributing 
further,  he  will  receive  an  allowance  im- 
mediately for  the  balance  of  life,  provid- 
ing the  total  paid  in  justifies  it.    Other- 
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wise  he  gets  back  his  premiums.  The 
writer  has  constantly  referred  to  annuit- 
ant purchasers  in  the  masculine  gender, 
although  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
system  applies  equally  to  women  as  to 
men. 

And  then,  another  bulwark  against 
Chance!  No  annuity  can  be  alienated, 
nor  can  all  the  powers  of  Darkness  take 
it  from  you  with  law  courts  or  bailiffs, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  fraudulent 
intent  was  a  factor.  Then,  too,  no  medi- 
cal examination  is  required.  The  Govern- 
ment does  not  care  how  soon  you  die,  al- 
though the  people  who  take  out  Annuities, 
like  Army  pensioners,  usually  insist  up- 
on living  to  the  last  drop  of  profit. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  ordinary  an- 
nuity, the  Government  assumes  to  pay 
the  yearly  sum  agreed  upon  at  age  of, 
let  us  say,  60.  But  if  the  annuitant  dies 
at  61,  the  Government  fund  absorbs  the 
difference  between  the  total  of  the  premi- 
ums and  that  solitary  year's  annuity. 
This  is  sensible  and  fair,  of  course,  for 
the  Government  would  have  been  quite 
as  willing  to  pay  the  same  man  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  he  paid  in,  had 
longevity  carried  him  to  eighty-five  or 
ninety.  But  there  are  many  people  with 
dependents,  whose  death  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  deprive  the  widow  and 
others  of  all  income.  The  necessities  of 
such  a  case  are  met  by  the  Guaranteed 
Annuities.  For  a  slightly  higher  premi- 
um month  by  month,  one  may  secure  a 
contract  undertaking  to  pay  not  only  the 
full  annuity  for  the  life  of  the  assured, 
but  from  5  to  20  payments  to  the  estate 
should  the  annuity-holder  die  shortly 
after  the  the  contract  matures.  The 
'guarantee'   of   payments   is   greatly    in 


favor  with  Canadian  purchasers,  and  for 
obvious  reasons. 

For  yet  another  class  is  provided  in  the 
'Joint  Survivor'  annuities  by  which  the 
income  may  be  drawn  as  long  as  either 
of  two  people  lives;  and  the  Immediate 
Annuities.  The  latter  form  meets  the 
desires  of  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
already  at  the  age  of  55  or  more,  and 
possessing  sums  of  money  which  must 
support  them  to  the  end  of  life.  To  such 
people  the  annuities  present  a  solution  as 
surprising  as  it  is  honest.  By  investing 
$3,570  at  55  years  of  age,  a  man  may 
immediately  draw  a  yearly  amount  of 
$300  and  continue  doing  so,  though  he 
lived  as  old  as  Methusaleh.  Interest  at 
6  per  cent,  would  net  him  just  $214.  A 
man  at  65,  with  a  lump  sumof  $2,661  can 
immediately  and  for  the  balance  of  life 
draw  $300  a  year.  Placed  on  mortgage  at 
6  per  cent.,  the  same  lump  sum  would  get 
him  about  $159.  Better  yet  for  the  man 
at  85;  $1,092  will  give  him  $300  a  year 
until  death.  The  amounts  quoted  are 
merely  illustrative  of  the  cost  of  benefits 
and  may  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  $50 
or  raised  to  one  of  $1,000.  More  than 
that,  an  additional  payment  will  extend 
these  immediate  annuities  into  a  guaran- 
teed income,  covering  5  to  20  years  and 
payable  to  the  estate  should  the  annui- 
tant die. 

The  first  and  over-topping  object  of 
these  annuities,  however,  is  not  so  much 
to  form  an  investment  channel  for  the 
aged  who  already  possess  some  slight 
means,  but  to  give  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try an  irresistible  incentive  to  'make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines.'  The  simplicity 
and  completeness  of  the  scheme  is  win- 


ONE  of  the  most  noted  political  lieu- 
tenants under  the  last  Liberal  re- 
gime told  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  one 
day  of  a  'plan  in  the  back  of  his  head'  to 
buy  an  annuity  for  himself  and  wife  to 
commence  three  years  later.  He  was 
roundly  laughed  at  for  his  cheerless  fore- 
bodings but  held  fast  to  the  'notion'  and 
next  day  paid  in  sufficient  to  secure  $600 
a  year  for  life.  The  Party  soon  after 
went  from  power.  Among  the  headaches 
that  graced  that  September  morn  of  1911, 
the  politician  and  his  pension  were  little 
thought  of.  But  a  month  or  two  later 
when  he  stood  on  the  streets  of  Ottawa, 
stripped  of  his  official  .salary  and  relieved 
of  most  of  his  friends,  he  gave  himself  a 
hearty  handshake,  for  that  $600  annuity 
proved  to  be  all  he  owned  in  the  world. 

Last  week,  a  mechanic  whose  weekly 
wage  overlaps  his  expenses  very  little, 
pledged  himself  to  pay  in  $1  a  week,  pur- 
chasing annuities  for  his  two  boys,  aged 
5  and  7,  the  annuities  to  become  payable 
at  60.  In  that  year  and  for  every  year 
they  live  the  Government  will  pay  back 
to  them  an  income  of  $547  and  $497. 

Mark  the  magic  of  small  savings!  The 
total  income  to  be  paid  those  two  boys,  if 
they  reach  60,  will  be  over  $1,000  a  year, 
which  equals  the  earning  power  of  a 
fortune  of  $20,000,  safely  invested  at  5 
per  cent.  How  many  mechanics  could 
ever  hope  to  lay  aside  such  a  nest  egg 
as  $20,000  to  carry  his  boys  safely 
through  their  advanced  years?  And  yet, 
nearly  every  mechanic  and  nearly  every 
wage-earner,  can  duplicate  the  same  mir- 
acle for  son,  or  daughter,  or  self,  by  one 
little  slice  off  his  waste  and  a  good  hard 
punch  to  his  superfluities. 


The  Story  of  an  Escape  from  Germany 

Maclean's  Magazine  has  purchased  for  the  A  ugust  issue  the  story  of  Mr.  G.  Lissant  Beardmore's 
escape  from  Germany.  He  was  singing  in  grand  opera  at  Berlin  when  the  war  broke  out  and 
remained  there  m  the  belief  that  he  would  not  be  molested.  Consequently  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  conditions  in  the  land  of  the  Kaiser  during  the  early  days  of  the  war  at  first  hand  His  sub- 
sequent escape  by  a  roundabout  route  through  Austna  is  a  thnlling  story    that   will  be  graphically 

lOtdt 

TI7I,  ^^^  August  issue  of  Maclean's  will  contain  a  number  of  other  extremely  interesting  features 
When  you  have  read  Robert  E.  Pinkerton's  story  in  this  issue,  "The  lost  Year,"  you  will  look  for- 
ward to  the  next  story  by  this  promising  young  author,  "Heads  and  Heels,"  which  appears  in  the 
August  issue. 

I.  M.  Montgomery's  next  story  is  the  best  she  has  done  for  Maclean's— a  love  story  that  is  big 
m  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  regular  fiction  features  will  be  continued  with  better  matter  than  has 
ever  before  been  presented  in  these  columns. 

If  you  are  iriterested  in  business  articles— and  who  is  not?— there  will  be  several  features  in  the 
August  issue  which  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook,  notably  an  article  on  the  methods  which  men  in 
various  lines  of  business  m  Canada  have  adopted  to  improve  the  effidency  of  their  organization  and 
to  increase  the  measure  of  their  success. 
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THERE'S  crook- 
edness in  every 
sport  and  some- 
times you  find  it  in  la- 
crosse. But  let  me  tell 
you  this:  I  played  the 
game  myself  for 
twelve  years  and  for 
ten  more  I've  been 
managing  and  train- 
ing teams  and  though 
I've  found  things  put 
over  that  wasn't 
strictly  on  the  level,  it 
hasn't  occurred  often. 
It  will  happen  when  a 
crook  breaks  into  the 
game — and,  of  course, 
crooks  break  into 
everything.  Still  the 
really  crooked  men 
that've  got  into  la- 
crosse I  can  count  on 
the  fingers  of  my  two 
hands;  and  I  lost  two 
fingers  on  a  hunting 
trip  a  few  years  ago. 

Frank  Foley  was 
one  of  them — crooks, 
I  mean.  Frank  had 
been  an  athlete  in  his 
day,  a  crack  hundred- 
yard  man  and  a  good 
lacrosse  player,  but  he 
was  crooked  from  the 
top  of  his  head  to  the 
.soles  of  his  feet.  The 
people  of  Blankford, 
who  knew  Frank 
Foley  pretty  well, 
wouldn't  even  trust 
him  to  carry  the  collection  plate  at 
church ;  they  knew  he'd  study  up  sleight- 
of-hand  tricks.  He  ran  a  shoe  store 
in  town  and  had  quite  a  bit  of  money 
laid  by  one  way  and  another.  When 
Blankford  went  lacrosse  crazy  and  start- 
ed to  buy  up  all  the  best  players  in  the 
country  and  brought  me  in  as  manager 
and  trainer,  they  made  one  mistake.  They 
thought  they  needed  experience  on  the 
executive  committee  and  elected  Frank 
Foley  for  the  job. 

Well,  of  course,  .^rank  began  right  off 
to  hunt  for  leaks  in  the  club  treasury. 
His  chances  to  pry  a  few  chunks  loose 
from  the  funds  was  none  too  good,  for 
the  rest  of  the  committee  had  things  fixed 
so  none  of  the  money  went  through 
his  hands.  They  were  wise  to  that  extent. 
Besides,  what  with  paying  out  salaries 
that  put  lacrosse  players  into  the  Cor- 
nelius Rockefeller  class,  the  club  funds 
was  none  too  prosperous.  Blankford 
wasn't  any  metropolis  in  size  and  the 
gates  was  never  big.  Every  now  and  then 
some  of  the  big  guns  in  town  who  had  got 
behind  the  club  had  to  work  the  fountain 
pen  in  order  to  head  ofl'  a  smash. 

You  can't  graft  off  a  deficit  and  Frank 
Foley  soon  decided  he'd  have  to  get  his 
little  bit  by  "other  means  than  honest, 
legitimate  milking  of  the  funds.  He 
thought,  of  course,  of  shaking  down  some- 
thing in  the  betting  way.   But  here  again 
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"No,  it  won't,"  I  says.  "Listen  to 
this.  Foley.  If  1  can  help  it,  this 
team  of  ours  ain't  going  to 
game  all  season.  We've  got  the 
greatest  aggregation  of  stars  ever 
got  together." 


he  found  himself  up  against  a  stone  wall 
of  circumstances,  as  you  might  say. 

"Jack  Sprout,"  he  says  to  me  one  day. 
"This  team  of  ours  is  too  blamed  good. 
We're  trimming  everything  so  hard  that 
a  fellow  can't  get  a  nickel  up  unless  he 
wants  to  give  about  twenty  to  one  or  take 
a  chance  on  tripling  the  score  or  some- 
thing." 

"It's  a  bad  season  for  betting,"  I  says, 
kind  of  short,  never  having  cottoned  much 
to  Foley. 

I  could  see  him  looking  at  me  out  of 
the  corners  of  his  eyes  as  though  he  was 
sizing  me  up. 

"It's  bad  for  everything,"  he  says,  fin- 
ally. "It's  bad  for  sport.  People  will  loose 
interest  in  lacrosse  when  we  trim  every- 
thing we  run  up  against  by  about  eight 
goals." 

"Bad,  you  say!"  I  retorts.  "Not  on  your 
life,  Foley.  You  can't  .score  enough  goals 
to  suit  this  crowd.  If  we  run  in  twenty, 
they  holler  for  ten  more.  You  know  the 
.slogan  of  this  town — ' 'Tain't  enough!' 
They  think  they've  got  the  greatest  team 
that  ever  trod  the  dandelion  patches  and 
they  want  that  fact  demonstrated." 

"Still,"  says  Foley,  "you  and  me  think 
different  than  that.  Jack.  Now  look  here, 
what's  the  use  of  spending  fifteen  thou- 
sand iron  men  in  a  season  and  nobody 
getting  nothing  out  of  it  but  the  players? 
Where  do  men  like  you  and  me  come  in?" 


"You,"  I  says  em- 
phatic. "Leave  me  out 
of  the  question.  I  come 
in  every  two  weeks 
when  J.  W.  Dunn 
hands  me  over  a 
cheque.  I'll  tell  you 
where  you  come  in, 
Foley.  You  come  in 
with  the  common 
stockholders  in  a  Mexi- 
can diamond  mine.  In 
other  words,  you  don't 
come  in." 

Foley  didn't  like  that 
way  of  talking  but  I 
could  see  he  thought  I 
was  stalling  him  off. 
So  he  thinks  for  a  min- 
ute and  them  comes 
back  at  me. 

"Look  at  things  this 
way.  Jack.  We  haven't 
played  the  Stanbury 
team  yet  and  so  far 
they  haven't  lost  a 
game.  They've  just 
managed  to  win  out  by 
a  hair's  breadth  where 
our  team  cantered 
home  in  a  walk.  Of 
course  we  can  beat  'em 
with  nine  men  and  a 
cigar  store  Indian  in 
goal  and  they  sort  of 
have  a  hunch  to  that 
same  effect  down  there 
themselves.  The  Stan- 
bury  sports  are  ad- 
verse to  taking  chances 
with  the  fruit  of  their 
toil.  Jack.  "Now  we've  got  to  find  some 
way  to  make  'em  loosen  up." 

I  pretended  to  be  interested  because  I 
wanted  to  find  out  just  what  scheme  he 
was  cooking  up.  So  I  don't  say  anything 
and  just  let  him  wander  on. 

"We  have  an  open  date  on  civic  holi- 
day," he  says,  looking  at  me  hard.  "Now 
what  would  be  wrong  with  arranging  an 
exhibition  game  with  them  and  tipping  it 
off  to  the  boys  to  let  them  nose  us  out  by 
about  one  goal!"  Here  he  winks  at  me. 
Reading  something  in  my  face  that  sug- 
gested trouble,  he  adds  in  haste:  "Of 
course,  there'll  be  something  in  it  for  you 
and  the  boys.  Then,  you  see,  when  we  go 
to  Stansbury  to  play  the  first  league 
game,  we'll  need  police  protection  against 
the  local  gamblers  who'll  be  after  our 
money.  Every  greenback  in  Stanbury  will 
be  out  to  say  they  can  beat  us.  It'll  be  the 
killing  of  a  life-time!" 

"No,  it  won't,"  I  says.  "Listen  to  this, 
Foley.  If  I  can  help  it,  this  team  of  ours 
ain't  going  to  lose  a  game  all  season. 
We've  got  the  greatest  aggregation  of 
stars  ever  got  together  and  they  ain't  go- 
ing to  toss  no  games  to  make  money  for  no 
tin-horn  sports  like  Frank  Foley!"  And 
with  that  I  gently  but  firmly  pressed  his 
Christy  down  over  his  eyes  and  left  him. 
There  was  no  exhibition  game  ar- 
ranged for  Civic  Holiday  with  Stanbury. 
Instead  we  booked  the  team  for  a  game 
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that  day  in  Toronto  with  the  Rosedale 
organization  who  was  playing  in  the 
Eastern  League.  I  could  see  a  kind  of 
desperate  look  in  the  eyes  of  Frank  Foley, 
and  though  he  didn't  so  much  as  look  at 
me  again,  I  knew  he'd  be  up  to  some  mis- 
chief.  I  know  that  breed. 

And  then  suddenly  things  started  to  go 
wrong.  It  began  when  Andy  Lathers,  who 
played  third  home — and  a  nifty  fielder  he 
was,  as  spry  on  his  pins  as  a  grasshopper 
— sprained  his  ankle  and  was  counted  out 
for  the  season.  We  had  to  get  a  new  man 
quick  and  as  luck  would  have  it  we  got  a 
line  on  little  Joe  Bernaux,  who'd  been'  a 
star  for  five  or  six  years  with  the  Mont- 
real Nationals.  He'd  been  up  in  the  Cobalt 
country  and  hadn't  got  back  in  time  for 
the  opening  of  the  season.  As  he  hadn't 
signed  up  with  any  team,  we  got  after 
him  and  hustled  him  right  over  to  Blank- 
ford. 

Joe  was  a  chunky  little  rat  with  the 
kidding  habit  bad  and  he  just  hated  him- 
self. The  first  afternoon  out  he  started  in 
to  tell  the  rest  of  the  team  just  where  they 
was  falling  down.  Dick  Darrell  and 
Tack  McGraw,  who  had  played  against 
Bernaux  for  years,  just  laughed  at  him 
but  I  could  see  that  big  Harvey  Murray, 
who  played  second  home  wasn't  exactly 
tickled  to  death  with  the  new  man. 
Harvey  came  from  a  small  Ontario  town 
and  hadn't  played  with  a  big  team  before. 
He  was  a  whale  of  a  home  man  just  the 
same.  Joe  sized  him  up  as 'an  inexperi- 
enced rube,  a  diamond  in  the  rough  so  to 
speak,  and  started  in  to  kid  him. 

"You've  got  to  liven  up  some,"  he  says 
to  Murray.  "If  I'm  to  show  at  my  best 
I've  got  to  have  a  real  man  playing  up 
here  next  to  me.  Pick  the  thistles  out  of 
your  shoes  and  hump  yourself." 

To  cap  it,  this  here  Bernaux  was  the 
toughest  little  artist  that  ever  handled  a 
stick.  Even  in  practice  he  had  to  rough- 
house  it  and  the  promiscuous  way  he 
walloped  around  had  me  nervous.  I 
needed  all  my  men  for  the  next  game. 

After  regular  practice  the  boys  gener- 
ally picked  sides  and  had  a  warm  fifteen 
minutes  of  rag  play  to  end  up  on.  The 
first  day  Murray  and  Bernaux  got  on 
opposite  sides  and  the  little  Frenchman 
clipped  Harve  over  the  head.  It  looked 
almost  deliberate.  Anyway,  Harve 
thought  it  was. 

"You  little  shrimp !"  he  bawls  out,  shak- 
ing his  fist  at  Bernaux.  "I've  got  a  good 
notion  to  trim  you  for  this.  If  you  wasn't 
so  small — " 

"Well,  well,"  says  Joe,  quite  uncon- 
cerned. "So  the  big  rube  can't  stand  the 
hickory.  I  knew  he  had  a  streak  of  yellow 
up  his  back  a  yard  wide  as  soon  as  I  laid 
eyes  on  him." 

Just  about  then  I  butted  in  and  took 
Murray  off  to  the  dressing  room.  From 
that  time  on  there  was  bad  blood  between 
the  pair.  Bernaux  wasn't  vindictive  but 
he  simply  had  to  kid  somebody  and  Mur- 
ray was  the  finest  kind  of  a  butt  for  him. 
He  went  to  poor  Harve  like  burrs  to 
woolen  socks.  You  couldn't  keep  him 
away  from  the  big  fellow  though  I  warned 
him  several  times  to  lay  off  on  the  kidding. 
Harve  got  sullen  and  never  tried  to  an- 
swer Bernaux  back — just  glared  like  a 
bull  over  a  barb-wire  fence  and  handed 
out  a  good  wallop  every  time  they  came 
near  each  other. 


The  first  game  that  they  played  to- 
gether was  at  Saint  Lawrence  and  we  won 
by  a  single  measly  goal  when  we  ought  to 
have  doubled  the  .score  on  them  at  least. 
The  next  game  we  just  got  through  on 
what  the  reporters  called  a  death-bed- 
repentance  finish,  scoring  the  winning 
goal  in  extra  time.  Tack  McGraw  had  to 
go  through  the  whole  blooming  defence  by 
himself  to  get  that  one.  And  by  rights  we 
ought  to  have  gotten  that  game  with  a 
lead  of  a  dozen  goals. 

Something  was  wrong.  The  home,  that 
famous  rapid-scoring  home,  had  gone 
completely  on  the  blink.  The  defence  was 
as  solid  as  ever — a  stonewall  wouldn't 
have  been  no  better  protection.  At  first  I 
kind  of  layed  it  down  to  Frank  Foley. 
He'd  been  up  to  some  devilment  I  knew 
and  he  might  have  put  it  up  to  the  home 
to  kind  of  lay  off  on  the  scoring.  But  after 
some  investigating  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  slump  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  machinations  of  Foley. 

It  was  one  day  at  practice  shortly  after 
the  second  game  that  I  stumbled  on  the 
root  of  the  trouble.  Both  Murray  and 
Bernaux  had  been  playing  their  hardest — 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  outshine  the 
other.  But,  playing  right  side  by  side  as 
they  were,  neither  one  of  them  would  pass 
the  ball  to  the  other.  Murray  might  be 
playing  a  short  engagement  in  "All 
Alone  in  London"  up  in  front  of  the  nets 
but  Bernaux  wouldn't  pass  the  ball  up  to 
him.  And  if  Bernaux  was  uncovered  and 
Murray  had  the  ball,  he  wouldn't  pass  it 
over,  not  on  your  life!  Sometimes,  of 
course,  they'd  make  wide  passes  to  each 
other.  Once  at  practice  Joe  shot  the  ball 
over  to  Harve  so  fast  it  blackened  his  eye. 
If  three  of  us  hadn't  got  between  them, 
that  would've  been  the  finish  of  Joe 
Bernaux.  There  wouldn't  have  been  a 
grease  spot  left  after  Harve  had  finished 
with  him. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  home  was  put  out  of 
gear.  In  every  play  that  either  Murray 
or  Bernaux  figured  in,  it  was  like  work- 
ing with  four  men  instead  of  five.  And 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  I  couldn't  get 
the  goods  on  either  of  them.  They  was 
both  working  like  beavers  and  getting  big 
notices  in  the  papers.  They  had  the  com- 
mittee and  the  public  buffaloed  into  think- 
ing they  was  earning  their  money 
honest.  Dick  Darrell  had  the  situation 
sized  up,  but  I  could  see  he  didn't  want 
to  get  mixed  up  in  the  deal. 

And  that's  how  things  stood  when  the 
time  came  around  for  the  first  game  in 
Stanbury.  The  narrow  squeaks  we'd  had 
in  our  last  two  games  had  put  new  gin- 
ger into  the  Stanbury  crowd.  They  had 
it  all  figured  out  they  was  going  to  trim 
us  to  a  peak — on  paper.  But  they  hadn't 
got  worked  up  to  the  point  where  they'd 
let  their  bank  rolls  talk  for  them.  I  was 
getting  kind  of  nervous  about  the  game 
myself,  for  I  knew  just  how  bad  that 
home  of  ours  was  going.  I  had  several 
heart  to  heart  talks  with  both  Murray 
and  Bernaux,  but  it  didn't  do  no  good. 
They  both  gave  me  the  laugh  when  I 
charged  them  with  laying  down. 

And,  to  make  matters  worse,  Frank 
Foley  w^as  starting  to  mix  in  promiscuous 
again.  I  think  he'd  found  out  the  reason 
for  our  slump  and  was  egging  Murray 


and  Bernaux  on.  Anyway,  he  hung 
around  at  practices  a  lot  and  his  pres- 
ence didn't  help  none.  He  went  to  Joe 
with  things  that  Harve  had  said  about 
him,  and  then  peddled  back  to  Harve  the 
hot  come-backs  that  Joe  sprung.  Things 
got  so  that  tho!3e  two  numskulls  would- 
n't speak  to  each  other. 

The  night  before  the  big  game  at  Stan- 
bury, Foley  took  Jimmy  Campbell,  our 
crack  goal-tender,  out  on  a  spree  and 
got  him  hoary-eyed  drunk.  Next  morn- 
ing Jimmy  was  so  sick  he  couldn't  even 
lift  his  head  off  the  pillow  without  giving 
a  pretty  fair  imitation  of  an  overfed  per- 
son that's  seasick.  It  was  up  to  me  to  fill 
the  gap,  and  I  decided  to  put  big  Red 
Rogers,  the  cover-point,  back  in  goal  and 
fill  in  on  the  defence  with  Burgess,  our 
utility  man.  But  Foley  lobbied  the  com- 
mittee and  got  them  talked  into  thinking 
that  Rogers  couldn't  be  spared  off  the  de- 
fence, and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  him  on  the  job  at  cover-point,  and 
put  Bill  Minters,  a  local  man,  in  goal. 
I  argued  till  I  could  hardly  speak  for 
hoarseness,  because  I  suspected  that 
Foley  was  up  to  some  shenanigan — ^but 
it  didn't  do  no  good.  They  wanted  to 
give  the  local  man  a  try.  Well,  they  had 
their  way  of  it — but  don't  never  think 
that  Jack  Sprout  forgot  to  tell  them 
afterward,  how  much  in  the  wrong  they'd 
been. 

Blankford  was  plumb  lacrosse  crazy 
that  season.  Every  time  we  went  away 
for  a  game  they  ran  a  special  train  with 
about  a  thousand  red-hot  supporters 
along.  We  always  took  a  band,  a  troop 
of  darky  singers,  cheer-leaders  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  And  may  be  they  wasn't 
all  there  for  the  Stanbury  game.  As  I 
watched  the  crowds  flocking  up  to  the 
station,  loaded  with  ribbons  and  horns 
and  buzzers,  I  thought  the  whole  town 
was  migrating. 

When  we  reached  Stanbury,  the  home 
crowd  was  out  in  full  force.  There  \vas 
a  little  money  in  sight  and  such  as  there 
was  our  crowd  took  up  as  fast  as  it 
showed  itself.  They  still  thought  that 
home  of  ours  could  score  a  dozen  goals 
in  as  many  minutes  any  time  it  wanted 
to  cut  loose. 

I  wasn't  feeling  any  too  confident  my- 
self, and  when  I  seen  the  grounds  my 
courage  just  oozed  down  out  of  my  boots. 
It  was  a  small,  stubbly  bit  of  ground,  as 
rough  as  a  plowed  field,  with  a  dilapi- 
dated board  fence  around  it  and  a  couple 
of  little  pepper  shakers  on  each  side  that 
they  called  grandstands.  On  that  bit  of 
cow  pasture  a  bunch  of  misfits  would 
shape  up  as  well  as  an  all-star  team.  You 
wouldn't  expect  Willie  Hoppe,  for  in- 
stance, to  shoot  a  good  game  of  billiards 
on  a  barn  floor.  I  knew  we  was  in  for  it, 
especially  as  the  Stanbury  team  had  a 
reputation  for  dirty  play. 

Just  before  the  referee  lined  them  up, 
Dick  Darrell  walks  over  to  the  bench, 
and  motions  me  to  one  side. 

"Jack,"  he  whispers,  "we're  up  against 
it.  There's  been  heavy  betting.  Stan- 
bury money  got  pretty  scarce  and  then 
our  gang  started  to  offer  odds  of  two  to 
one.  At  that  there  was  lots  of  money 
come  out  and  we  could  get  all  we 
wanted.    It's  my   opinion,  just  between 
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you  and   me,  that   something  has  been 
framed  up  to  make  us  lose." 

You  all  know,  of  course,  that  Dick  Dar- 
rell  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest 
home  man  that  ever  played  the  game. 
This  season — his  first  with  Blankford — 
he  was  beginning  to  slip  a  little,  and 
Tack  McGraw,  his  side  partner,  who 
played  outside  home,  was  first  favorite 
with  the  crowd.  Still,  Dick  knew  every 
trick  and  turn  of  the  game  and  when  he 
said  a  thing  I  believed  it. 

"It's  that  crook,  Foley,  then,"  I  says. 
"Do  you  think  it's  Foley's  money  that's 
out  against  us?" 

"Don't  know  about  that,"  says  Dick, 
with  a  meaning  wink,  "but  I  do  know  it's 
Foley's  money  that's  making  a  bulge  in 
the  pocket  of  this  here 
Minters  that's  going  to 
play  goal." 

With  that  he  went 
back  to  his  place  in  the 
field  and  I  called  an 
emergency  meeting  of 
the  committee  at  one 
end  of  the  Blankford 
bench. 

"This  here  precious 
local  man  that  you've 
stuck  in  goal,"  I  says, 
"is  going  to  sell  us 
out." 

They  just  laughed 
at  me.  "Minters  is  all 
right,"  says  J.  W. 
Dunn,  the  secretary  of 
the  club.  "What  kind 
of  a  pipe-dream  are 
you  givingus.  Sprout?" 

Before  I  had  time  to 
argue  any  sense  into 
them,  the  referee  toot- 
ed his  whistle  and  the 
game  was  on.  In  about 
five  minutes  the  Stan- 
bury  crowd  had  run  in 
three  goals  on  us — 
shots  that  oughtn't 
really  to  have  got  by  a 
blind  man  with  a  ping- 
pong  racket. 

"Minters'  nervous," 
says  Dunn,  kind  of 
uneasy. 

"Nervous,  hell!"  I 
says.  "He's  got  fifty 
dollars  tucked  away  somewhere  that  ac- 
counts for  the  nervousness.  But  wait 
until  the  game's  over,  and  when  I  get 
through  with  that  bow-legged  crook  he'll 
have  a  real  dose  of  jumping  St.  Vitus 
dance!" 

I  didn't  want  to  argue  no  more,  but 
took  things  into  my  own  hands.  I  shot 
Minters  out  of  goal  and  up  to  cover-point 
and  put  Rogers  back  in  goal.  Minters 
wasn't  as  much  use  up  there  as  a  post — 
the  ball  will  hit  a  post  sometimes — but  a 
man  that's  sold  you  out  can  do  more  harm 
in  goal  than  anywhere  else.  It  weak- 
ened our  defence  but  after  that  the  Stan- 
bury  home  didn't  run  in  any  more  goals. 
Rogers  proved  a  regular  stone  wall  in 
front  of  the  nets. 

Our  home  couldn't  seem  to  get  started 
at  all.  Murry  and  Bernaux  were  going 
along  at  their  regular  gait,  losing  the 
ball  rather  than  pass  it  to  the  other.  The 
Stanbury  defence   certainly  did   live   up 


to  their  reputation  as  the  champion 
roughhouse  artists  of  the  world.  They 
cross-checked  and  slashed  right  and  left. 
Every  time  Tacky  McGraw  started  one 
of  his  rushes  in  from  the  side,  he  got 
cracked  on  the  head.  Twice  he  went 
down  with  nasty  cuts,  but  he  was  too 
game  to  quit  and  kept  coming  back  for 
more.  At  the  end  of  the  second  quarter 
Dick  Darrell's  arms  and  back  were  a 
mass  of  bruises,  Cal  Currie  had  lost  three 
teeth  and  every  other  member  of  the 
team  had  been  carved  up  more  or  less. 

Play  lagged  a  little  in  the  third  quart- 
er. Toward  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
however,  McGraw  and  Darrell  cut  loose 
and  shot  in  a  couple  of  goals.  This  tied 
the    score    and   put   new   heart   into   our 


You  little  shrimp:"  he  balls  out,  shaking  his  fist  at  Bernaux. 
notion  to  trim  you  for  this!" 


supporters  who  had  been  pretty  glum  up 
to  this  time.  They  stood  up  and  yelled 
a  little.  The  cheer-leaders  began  again 
and  the  band  struck  up  a  lively  tune. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  put  extra 
viciousness  into  the  Stanbury  defence 
men.  As  soon  as  the  ball  was  faced  off, 
one  of  them — a  six-footer  and  as  broad 
as  the  side  of  a  barn — slammed  Harve 
Murray  one  over  the  head,  though  he 
wasn't  within  twenty  feet  of  the  ball. 
Harve  dropped  his  stick  and  went  at  the 
big  fellow  with  his  fists.  This  occurred 
some  distance  from  the  bench  so  none  of 
us  could  get  there  in  time  to  be  of  any  use. 
A  couple  of  the  other  Stanbury  players 
started  in  to  take  a  hand  and  it  looked 
for  a  minute  as  though  poor  Harve  had 
got  in  bad.  And  then  suddenly  Joe. 
Bernaux  hopped  into  the  fray,  just  a 
vicious  bundle  of  fists  and  feet,  jabbing, 
gouging,  kicking  and  biting  all  at  the 
same  time.     He  looked  about  as  big  as 


a  minute  beside  those  big  Stanbury  de- 
fence men,  but  just  the  same  he  soon 
had  two  of  them  on  their  backs.  They 
wasn't  accustomed  to  Joe's  way  of  fight- 
ing. 

By  this  time  all  the  players  was  on 
the  spot  and  a  few  others  like  myself 
who  generally  make  it  a  point  t,o  get 
around  when  anything's  stirring.  We 
got  the  belligerents  pried  apart  and  then 
I  took  our  men  back  to  their  end  of  the 
field. 

"No  use  trying  to  finish  the  game," 
says  Foley,  coming  out  from  the  side. 
He  looked  a  little  white  about  the  gills. 
"The  home  crowd's  out  for  blood  and 
they'll  kill  us  if  we  get  ahead.  Better 
quit  now." 

"Not  on  your  life," 
said  Harve  Murray, 
whose  fighting  blood 
was  up.  "We're  going 
back  and  beat  these 
stiffs  to  a  finish.  I'll 
keep  on  playing  if  I'm 
the  only  man  that 
stays!" 

"I'll  stay  with  you, 
Harve,"  puts  in  Joe 
Bernaux.  And  the  two 
of  them  shakes  hands 
right  there  and  then. 
A  regular  reconcilia- 
tion it  was,  and  it  cer- 
tainly done  me  good  to 
see  it.  I  quit  worrying 
then  about  the  game, 
I  knew  we'd  win  it 
sure. 

"Come  on,  boys,"  I 
says.  "They've  cer- 
tainly given  us  a  raw 
deal.  Let's  show  them 
up!" 

We  did.  The  fire- 
works started  in  the 
fourth  quarter  when 
Murray  and  Bernaux 
took  the  ball  right 
from  the  draw  and 
went  through  to  the 
Stanbury  goal  with 
the  prettiest  running 
passes  you  ever  see, 
Bernaux  putting  in 
the  goal.  The  cheers 
had  hardly  quit  when 
Tack  McGraw  got  the  ball  out  at  the  side 
and  went  through  the  defence  like  a 
cannon  ball  through  cobwebs,  and  bulged 
the  nets  again.  Then,  Dick  Darrell  took  a 
high  pass  in  front  of  the  nets  with  a 
mighty  jump  and  bulged  them  once 
again.  In  three  minutes  we'd  put  in  as 
many  goals  and  doubled  the  score. 

No  amount  of  rough  play  could  stop 
that  home  when  once  it  got  going  right. 
And,  believe  me,  it  was  going  right! 
Harve  Murray  and  Joe  Bernaux  brought 
the  ball  in  like  a  couple  of  engines  on 
the  rampage  and  the  way  Tack  and  Dick 
and  little  Freddy  McNish  handled  it 
around  the  goal  made  the  Stanbury  fel- 
lows dizzy  in  the  head.  Before  the  quart- 
er was  half  gone  we  made  the  score  eight 
to  three.  J.  W.  Dunn  pulled  off  his 
necktie  and  waved  it  around  like  a  flaji'. 
Bob  Hummell,  the  president  of  the  club, 
threw  his  brand  new  christy  hat  up  into 
Continued  on  Page  109. 
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the   paper   he   had 

been  reading  and,  reach- 
ing under  the  d  e  s  k, 
pressed  a  button  that 
brought  his  secretary 
quiclily  into  the  room. 

"What's  the  state  of 
the  plans  for  that  addi- 
tion to  Warehouse  D?" 
he  demanded. 

"They  were  held  up 
last  August,  sir,  Frank- 
land  &  Heath,  the  archi- 
tects, were  instructed  by 
Mr.  Bellamy  to  hold  them 
over  for  further  instruc- 
tions," replied  the  secre- 
tary. 

"Ah,  yes,  I  remember. 
Just  tell  Mr.  Bellamy  to 
step  this  way." 

A  moment  later,  Mr. 
Bellamy,  superintendent 
of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, appeared  on  the 
threshold  and  being  in- 
vited in  and  motioned  to  a 
seat,  took  a  chair  beside 
the  manager's  desk. 

"With   regard   to   that 
proposed      extension      to 
Warehouse    D,    we    had 
under    consideration    a    year    ago,    Mr. 
Bellamy,"    said    the    director.     "I    think 
we'd  better   put  it  in   hand   right  off." 

"But  we  don't  need  it  now,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton," was  the  reply.  "There's  plenty  of 
space.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  sink 
money  in  more  buildings  when  business 
is  so  slack?" 

"Never  mind  that,  Mr.  Bellamy.  Busi- 
ness is  slack,  I  grant  you,  but  the  turn's 
coming.  If  I'm  not  figuring  wild,  there's 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  build  to-day  at  a 
price  we  won't  likely  meet  again  in  our 
lifetime.  Just  get  in  touch  immediately 
with  Franklin  &  Heath,  have  them  rush 
through  those  plans  and  call  for  tenders. 
You  have  the  rough  estimate  we  figured 
out  last  July  on  the  job.  Compare  it  with 
what  you  can  get  it  done  for  now.  If  there 
hasn't  been  a  big  drop  in  costs,  I'll  eat  my 
hat." 

"Certainly,  there's  been  a  drop,  Mr. 
Stanton.  Eeverybody  knows  that.  But, 
has  the  bottom  been  reached?  Won't  it 
pay  us  to  wait?" 

"Not  a  minute.  Suppose  everybody  de- 
cides to  wait.  What's  the  result?  Why, 
they'll  all  start  in  together  some  day  and 
up  will  go  costs  again  like  a  kite.  No,  no. 
Building's  on  the  bargain  table  just  now 
and  a  man  must  act  sharp  if  he  wants  to 
pick  up  a  snap." 

A  week  later  Mr.  Bellamy  walked  into 
the  managing  director's  office  again  with 
a  bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm. 

"That  extension  to  Warehouse  D,"  said 
he.  "It  can  be  done  at  a  saving  of  at  least 
20  per  cent,  on  our  estimate  of  last  July." 

"Good,"  exclaimed  the  managing  direc- 
tor. "I  though  it  would  work  out  to  some- 
thing like  that.  Put  the  job  in  hand  at 
once,  before  the  rush  begins." 


By     W.     A.     CRAICK 
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An  opportunity 
to  build  cheap- 
ly! Many  have 
l)een  tnklng  ad- 
viintage  o;  the 
opportunity.  The 
acco  m  p  a  n  ying 
Illustrations  are 
of  business 
buildings  erect- 
ed   this   year. 


"Would  you  consider  going  ahead  with 
any  other  building  this  season?" 

"I  think  I  would.  I  can't  help  feeling 
that  just  now,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
build  cheap  that  will  not  come  round 
again  for  a  long  time." 

AN  opportunity  to  build  cheap! 
The  managing  director  expressed 
the  situation  in  five  words.  View  it  from 
what  standpoint  one  may,  there  is  no  es- 
caping the  fact  that  building  can  be 
accomplished  at  a  considerably  lower 
figure  than  prevailed  last  year  or  any 
year  within  the  past  decade.  This  is  bar- 
gain day  in  the  building  mart  and  the  man 
or  firm  which  can  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  stands  to  gain  in  thft  long 
run,  if  not  at  once. 

Here  are  a  few  considerations,  tending 
to  prove  the  truth  of  these  statements.  A 
prominent  Canadian  architect,  who  has 
been  giving  much  thought  to  the  present 
situation  in  the  building  trades,  recently 
looked  up  figures  on  jobs  he  had  under- 
taken during  the  past  eight  years.  From 
1907  to  1913,  he  found  that  costs  had  ad- 
vanced steadily  to  the  extent  of  thirty  per 


cent.  Between  1913  and 
1914  there  had  been  a 
slight  decline,  approxi- 
mating five  per  cent,  and 
between  1914  and  1915,  a 
much  more  substantial 
decline  of  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen per  cent.  That  is  to 
say,  from  the  high  level 
of  1913,  when  building 
costs  reached  their  zenith, 
to  the  present  time,  there 
has  been  a  drop  of  at 
least  twenty  per  cent. 

The  School  Board  of 
Toronto,  wihch  has  been 
carrying  on  considerable 
construction,  even  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
is  said  to  be  getting  its 
building  done  this  year  at 
one-fifth  less  than  the 
same  jobs  would  have 
cost  them  a  year  ago.  On 
one  of  their  latest  con- 
tracts, the  saving  was 
nearer  one-fourth  than 
one-fifth. 

Again,  a  report  is  cur- 
rent that  the  architects 
of  Toronto's  new  Union 
Station  figure  that  as  be- 
tween the  fall  of  1914  and 
the  spring  of  1915,  the 
Terminal  Company  could 
effect  a  saving  of  $300,- 
000,  principally  in  ma- 
terials. This  surprisinj.' 
decline  was  advanced  as 
a  reason  why  the  work  of 
construction  should  be 
proceeded  with  at  once. 

It  requires  little  argu- 
ment to  demonstrate  why 
there  should  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  build- 
ing. In  1912-13,  construc- 
tion may  be  said  to  have 
reached  its  maximum  proportions  in 
Canada.  Since  then  it  has  fallen  off, 
first  on  account  of  the  financial  strin- 
gency and  latterly  because  of  the  un- 
certain and  depressing  effects  of  the 
war.  With  a  diminished  demand  for 
labor  and  materials,  there  has  been  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  supply  of  these 
commodities,  creating  a  surplus  which  has 
of  necessity  been  offered  at  a  reduced 
figure.  Canada  has  virtually  an  equip- 
ment capable  of  carrying  on  a  building 
programme  equal  to  that  of  1912  or  1913. 
There  are  the  architects  to  design  the 
buildings,  the  contractors  to  undertake 
their  construction,  the  manufacturers  of 
material  to  supply  the  brick,  stone  and 
lumber  and  the  artisans  to  put  them  to- 
gether. If,  as  is  the  case,  there  is  not 
enough  work  to  keep  all  these  people  fully 
occupied,  the  inexorable  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  going  to  force  a  certain  re- 
duction in  the  prices  at  which  they  will 
sell  their  products  or  their  labor. 

This  year's  drop  in  building  operations 
exhibited  by  building  permit  totals  fol- 
lowed a  less  spectacular  but  none  the  less 
serious   decline,  which   was   in   evidence 
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even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
As  between  1914  and  1915  there  was  a 
falling-off  in  eighty-six  municipalities,  re- 
porting to  the  Department  of  Labor  at 
Ottawa,  of  between  thirty-six  and  thirty- 
seven  million  dollars  or  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  1913  per- 
mits. Part  of  this  was  certainly  caused  by 
the  war  but  no  small  portion  was  due  to 
other  agencies,  which  had  been  affecting 
the  situation  before  the  war  began. 

The  significant  feature  about  the  build- 
ing permit  figures  is  that  they  are  now  so 
low  that  there  can  not  conceivably  be  any 
further  appreciable  recession.  It  is  in- 
credible that  there  should  be  a  complete 
stoppage  of  all  construction.  There  must 
be  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
even  in  the  smallest  cities  and  towns.  Yet 
so  low  have  the  figures  sunk  that  this 
irreducible  minimum  is  surely  reached 
now. 

In  this  connection  the  building  figures 
pertaining  to  Toronto  are  well  worth 
studying.  True,  Toronto  is  a  big  building 
centre  and  what  is  true  of  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily true  of  some  smaller  "country" 
cities.  For  the  first  five  months  of  1915 
building  permits  taken  out  for  building  in 
the  Queen  City  amounted  to  $2,377,359. 
For  the  corresponding  first  five  months  of 
last  year  they  totaled  $10,541,086.  That 
indicates  a  decrease  of  approximately 
seventy-five  per  cent.  Compared  with  the 
first  five  months  of  1913  the  aggregate 
building  permits  of  January-May,  1915, 
would  show  a  still  further  declension. 
Moreover,  the  immediate  is  apparently 
the  worst  time,  for  the  building  permits 
taken  out  in  Toronto  for  May  of  this  year 
were  $807,769  as  compared  with  $2,827,- 
513  for  May,  1914.  This  shows  a  decrease 
of  roughly  seventy-one  per  cent.  These 
facts  would  point  to  the  statement  that 
the  bottom  has  been  reached,  for  it  would 
be  hard  to  conjecture  a  lower  level. 

Every  day  from 
now  on,  causes 
will  arise  which 
will  tend  gradu- 
ally to  increase 
the  amount  of 
building.  Neces- 
sary works  cannot 
be  put  off  for  ever 
and  the  unusual 
cheapness  at 
which  building 
can  be  done  will 
by  degrees  induce 
more  and  more 
people  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the 
present  favorable 
conditions. 

Building  p  e  r- 
mits  alone  may 
not  prove  alto- 
gether convincing 
that  construction 
is  at  a  low  ebb. 
What  does  Labor 
say  of  the  situa- 
tion? In  the  last 
available  number 
of  the  Labor  Ga- 
zette, which  re- 
ports conditions 
for  the  month  of 
March,     a     table 


showing  the  state  of  labor  in  the  build- 
ing trades  of  fifty-nine  Canadian  cities 
and  towns  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  in- 
dicates that  at  only  four  points  were 
conditions  "active," — Charlottetown,  New- 
castle, St.  John  and  Belleville.  Eight 
places, — Halifax,  Predericton,  Sher- 
brooke,  Chatham,  Kingston,  London, 
Stratford  and  Woodstock, — reported  them 
to  be  "fair."  In  the  remaining  forty- 
seven  towns  and  cities,  they  were  either 
"quiet"  or  "very  quiet,"  the  latter  ex- 
pression being  employed  to  denote  almost 
complete  stagnation. 

UNION  LABOR  FIRM. 

In  spite  of  lack  of  work,  however, 
union  labor  is  standing  firmly  by  its  scales 
of  wages  and  generally  speaking  there 
has  been  no  reduction  in  this  item.  Here 
and  there,  it  is  true,  one  learns  of  a  city 
where  the  scales  have  been  lowered  and 
non-union  labor  is  certainly  to  be  had 
more  cheaply  than  heretofore,  but  the 
men  look  at  it  this  way.  They  claim,  and 
with  justice,  that  the  days  on  which  they 
are  idle  are  virtually  equivalent  to  a  cut 
in  wages,  since  each  idle  day  reduces  the 
wage  of  a  working  day  by  fifty  per  cent. 
For  this  reason,  no  generous-minded  em- 
ployer of  labor  likes  to  penalize  the  work- 
ingman  still  further  by  lowering  his 
wages,  when  he  does  have  a  chance  to 
work. 

The  main  items  of  saving  are  to  be 
found  in  the  cost  of  materials  and  in  the 
reduced  profits  which  contractors  are  will- 
ing to  take  in  order  to  land  a  job.  In  the 
former  case  manufacturers  are  dropping 
their  quotations  to  a  level  quite  consid- 
erably below  that  of  last  year.  This  is  a 
statement  that  some  may  not  care  to 
admit  but  it  can  be  proved  from  actual 
experience.  If  a  manufacturer  does  not 
openly  do  it,  he  may  quite  likely  be 
brougth  to  do  it  privately.    Brick  which 


Many  private  residences,  as  well 
as  business  buildings,  are  being 
erected  this  year  by  those  with  fore- 
sight. The  accompanying  Illustra- 
tions show  a  private  residence  (top) 
and  the  new  home  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Room,  Toronto,  the  latter  still 
In  course  of  erection. 


was  selling  at  from  $12  to  $13  in  Toronto 
a  year  ago,  is  now  readily  obtainable  at 
half  these  figures,  and  so  with  other 
materials. 

The  contractor's  part  of  it  works  out 
like  this.  A  year  ago,  the  contractor, 
who  had  his  hands  pretty  full  as  a  rule, 
not  only  employed  more  help  than  he  does 
now,  but  paid  himself  a  salary  and  then 
clapped  on  a  neat  profit.  Now,  so  anxi- 
ous is  he  to  get  work,  that  he  dispenses 
with  most  if  not  all  of  the  profit,  does  his 
own  clerical  work  and  manages  to  get 
along  on  his  salary.  This  naturally  ef- 
fects a  considerable  saving  which  goes 
into  the  pocket  of  the  man  who  builds. 

WHAT  OF  THE  FUTUKK. 

If  then,  the  contractor  is  dispensing 
with  his  profit,  if  the  manufacturer  of 
building  materials  is  selling  his  products 
at  or  near  cost  and  if  the  workman  is 
holding  out  grimly  for  his  union  wage, 
where  is  there  a  likelihood  for  a  further 
decline  in  building  costs?  Quite  evident- 
ly there  is  very  little  prospect  of  such  a 
recession.  One  does  not  look  to  see  any 
general  reduction  in  wages.  Labor  in  the 
building  trades  has  been  sufficiently 
mulcted  by  lack  of  employment  and  the 
cost  of  living  is  not  being  diminished. 
However  one  views  it,  the  conclusion  is 
apparently  that  the  man  who  is  waiting 
for  even  more  attractive  bargains  is  likely 
to  be  disappointed. 

Further,  it  will  not  pay  to  wait.  It 
must  be  obvious  that  the  lumberman,  the 
manufacturer  of  brick  and  the  producer 
of  other  materials  is  not  making  build- 
ing supplies  at  anything  like  his  former 
rate.  Production  has  been  reduced  to  the 
smallest  possible  proportions.  Gradu- 
ally, reserves  are  being  lowered.  The  mo- 
ment building  improves  and  more  work  is 
started,  these  reserves  will  be  quickly 
cleared  out  and,  the  supply  being  unequal 
to  the  demand,  a  rise  in  price  will 
ensue.  That  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
work  ready  to  be  released  the  moment 
conditions  show  improvement,  is  well- 
known.  When  war  broke  out  orders 
were  very  generally  sent  to  archi- 
tects, who  had  plans  in  preparation 
for  buildings,  to  hold  them  over  un- 
til times  were  more  settled.  The  let- 
ting loose  of  these  works,  on  a  market 
which  has  become  decidedly  narrow, 
will  assuredly  lead  to  a  rise  in  prices. 

MONEY  IS  AVAILABLE. 

The  financial  aspect  of  the  case  has 
undoubtedly  been  a  deterrent  factor 
in  some  quarters 
and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining 
money  has  pre- 
vented a  good 
many  people  from 
starting  building 
operations.  How- 
ever, there  is  no 
question  but  that 
plenty  of  funds 
are  now  available. 
Loan  and  mort- 
gage companies, 
insurance  c  o  m- 
panies  and  all  in- 
stitutions empow- 
Continued  on 
Page  102. 


Their  Girl  Josie: 


By   L.  M.  MONTGOMERY 

Illustrated     by     MARY     V.     HUNTER 


WHEN  Paul  Morgan,  a  rising 
young  lawyer  with  justifiable 
political  aspirations,  married 
Elinor  Ashton,  leading  woman  at  the 
Green  Square  Theatre,  his  old  school- 
mates and  neighbors  back  in  Spring 
Valley  held  up  their  hands  in  horror; 
and  his  father  and  mother,  up  in  the 
weather-grey  Morgan  homestead,  were 
crushed  in  the  depths  of  humiliation. 
They  had  been  too  proud  of  Paul — 
their  only  son,  and  such  a  clever  fel- 
low— and  this  was  their  punishment. 
He  had  married  an  actress.  To  Cyrus 
and  Deborah  Morgan,  brought  up  and 
nourished  all  their  lives  on  the  strictest 
and  straightestof  old-fashioned  beliefs, 
both  as  regards  this  world  and  that 
which  is  to  come,  this  was  tragedy. 

They  could  not  be  brought  to  see  it 
in  any  other  light.  As  their  neighbors 
said:  "Cy  Morgan  never  hilt  up  his 
head  again  after  Paul  married  the  play- 
acting woman."  But  perhaps  it  was 
less  his  humiliation  than  his  sorrow 
which  bowed  down  his  erect  form  and 
sprinkled  grey  in  the  thick  black  hair 
that  fifty  years  had  hitherto  spared. 
For  Paul,  forgetting  the  sacrifices  that 
his  father  and  mother  had  made  for 
him,  had  bitterly  resented  the  letter  of 
protest  his  father  had  written  concern- 
ing his  marriage.  He  wrote  one  angry, 
unfllial  letter  back;  and  then  came 
silence.  Between  grief  and  shame 
Cyrus  and  Deborah  Morgan  grew  old 
rapidly  in  the  year  that  followed. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  Elinor  Morgan, 
the  mother  of  an  hour,  died ;  three  months 
later,  Paul  Morgan  was  killed  in  a  rail- 
road collision.  After  the  funeral  Cyrus 
Morgan  and  his  wife  brought  home  their 
son's  little  daughter,  Joscelyn  Morgan. 

Her  aunt,  Annice  Ashton,  had  wanted 
the  baby.  Cyrus  Morgan  had  been  almost 
rude  in  his  refusal.  His  son's  daughter 
should  never  be  brought  up  by  an  actress ; 
it  was  bad  enough  that  her  mother  had 
been  one  and  had  doubtless  transmitted 
the  taint  to  her  child.  But  in  Spring 
Valley,  if  anywhere,  it  might  be  eradi- 
cated. 

At  first  neither  Cyrus  nor  Deborah 
cared  much  for  Joscelyn.  They  resented 
her  parentage,  her  strange  un-Morganlike 
name,  and  the  pronounced  resemblance 
she  bore  to  the  daik-haired,  dark-eyed 
mother  they  had  never  seen.  All  the  Mor- 
gans had  been  fair.  If  Joscelyn  had  had 
Paul's  blue  eyes  and  golden  curls  her 
grandfather  and  grandmother  would  have 
loved  her  sooner. 

But  the  love  came — it  had  to.  No  living 
mortal  could  have  resisted  Joscelyn.  She 
was  the  most  winsome  and  lovable  little 
mite  of  babyhood  that  ever  toddled.  Her 
big  dark  eyes  overflowed  with  laughter 
before  she  could  speak,  her  puckered  red 
#riouth  broke  constantly  into  dimples  and 
cooing  sounds.  She  had  ways  that  no 
orthodox  Spring  Valley  baby  ever  thought 
of  having.  Every  smile  was  a  caress, 
every  gurgle  of  attempted  speech  a  song. 
Her  grandparents  came  to  worship  her, 
and  were  stricter  with  her  by  reason  of 
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their  love.  Because  she  was  so  dear  to 
them  she  must  be  saved  from  her  mother's 
blood. 

Joscelyn  shot  up  through  a  roly-poly 
childhood  into  slim,  bewitching  girlhood 
in  a  chill,  repressive  atmosphere.  Cyrus 
and  Deborah  were  nothing  if  not  thor- 
ough. The  name  of  Joscelyn's  mother  was 
never  mentioned  to  her;  she  was  never 
called  anything  but  "Josie,"  which  sounded 
more  "Christian-like"  than  Joscelyn ;  and 
all  the  flowering  out  of  her  alien  beauty 
was  repressed  as  far  as  might  be  in  the 
plainest  and  dullest  of  dresses,  and  the 
primmest  arrangement  possible  to  riotous, 
ripe-brown  curls. 

The  girl  was  never  allowed  to  visit  her 
Aunt  Annice,  although  frequently  in- 
vited. Miss  Ashton,  however,  wrote  occa- 
sionally, and  every  Christmas  sent  her  a 
box  of  presents  which  even  Cyrus  and 
Deborah  could  not  forbid  her  to  accept, 
although  they  looked  with  disapproving 
eyes  and  ominously-set  lips  at  the  dainty, 
frivolous  trifles  the  actress  woman  sent. 
They  would  have  liked  to  cast  those  paint- 
ed fans  and  lace  frills  and  embroidered 
lingerie  into  the  fire  as  if  they  had  been 
infected  rags  from  a  pest  house. 

The  path  thus  set  for  Joscelyn's  danc- 
ing feet  to  walk  in  was  indeed  straight 
and  narrow.  She  was  seldom  allowed  to 
mingle  with  the  young  people  of  even 
quiet,  harmless  Spring  Valley;  she  was 
never  allowed  to  attend  local  concerts, 
much  less  take  part  in  them;  she  was  for- 
bidden to  read  novels,  and  Cyrus  Morgan 
burned  an  old  copy  of  Shakespeare  which 
Paul  had  given  him  years  ago  and  which 
he  himself  read   and   treasured,   lest  its 


perusal  should  awaken  unlawful  in- 
stincts in  Joscelyn's  heart.  The  girl's 
passion  for  reading  was  so  marked, 
that  her  grandparents  felt  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  repress  it  as  far  as  lay 
in  their  power. 

But  Joscelyn's  vitality  was  such  that 
all   her   bonds   and   bands   served   but 
ttle  to  check  or  retard  the  growth  of 
her  rich  nature.    Do  what  they  might 
they  could  not  make  a  Morgan  of  her. 
Her  every  step  was  a  dance,  her  every 
word    a    gesture    full    of    grace    and 
virility  that  filled   the  old  folks  with 
uneasy  wonder.    She  seemed  to  them 
charged  with  dangerous  tendencies  all 
the    more    potent 
from     repression. 
She     was     sweet- 
tempered     and 
loyal,     truthful 
and    modest;    but 
she  was   as   little 
like     the     trim, 
simple     Spring 
Valley  girls  as  a  crimson  rose  is  like  a 
field   daisy,   and   her   unlikeness   bore 
heavily  on  her  grandparents. 

Yet  they  loved  her  and  were  proud 
of  her.  "Our  girl  Josie,"  as  they 
called  her,  was  more  to  them  than  they 
would  have  admitted  even  to  them- 
selves, and  in  the  main  they  were  satis- 
fied with  her,  although  the  grand- 
mother grumbled  because  Josie  did  not 
take  kindly  to  patchwork  and  rug-making, 
and  the  grandfather  would  fain  have 
toned  down  that  exuberance  of  beauty  and 
vivacity  into  the  meeker  pattern  of 
maidenhood  he  had  been  accustomed  to. 
When  Joscelyn  was  seventeen  Deborah 
Morgan  noticed  a  change  in  her.  The  girl 
became  quieter  and  more  brooding,  falling 
at  times  into  strange,  idle  reveries,  with 
her  hands  clasped  over  her  knees  and  her 
great  eyes  fixed  unseeingly  on  space;  or 
she  would  creep  away  for  solitary  rambles 
in  the  beech-wood,  going  away  drooping- 
ly,  and  returning  with  glowing  cheeks, 
and  a  nameless  radiance,  as  of  some  new- 
ly-discovered power,  shining  through 
every  muscle  and  motion.  Mrs.  Morgan 
thought  the  child  needed  a  tonic  and  gave 
her  sulphur  and  molasses. 

One  day  the  revelation  came.  Cyrus  and 
Deborah  had  driven  across  the  valley  to 
visit  their  married  daughter.  Not  find- 
ing her  at  home  they  returned.  Mrs. 
Morgan  went  into  the  house  while  her 
husband  went  into  the  stable.  Joscelyn 
was  not  in  the  kitchen,  but  the  grand- 
mother heard  the  sound  of  voices  and 
laughter  in  the  sitting-room  across  the 
hall. 

"What  company  had  Josie  got?"  she 
wondered,  as  she  opened  the  hall  door 
and  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold 
to  listen.  As  she  listened,  her  old  face 
grew  grey  and  pinched ;  she  turned  noise- 
lessly and  met  her  husband  in  the  kitchen 
as  one  distracted. 

"Cyrus,  Josie  is  play-acting  in  the  room 
— laughing  and  reciting  and  going  on.  I 
heard  her.  Oh,  I've  always  feared  it  would 
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break  out  in  her — and  it  has  Come  and 
listen  to  her." 

The  old  couple  crept  through  the  kitchen 
and  across  the  hall  to  the  open  room  door 
as  if  they  were  stalking  a  thief.  Joscelyn's 
laugh  rang  out  as  they  did  so — a  mocking 
triumphant  peal.  Cyrus  and  Deborah 
shivered  as  if  they  had  heard  sacrilege. 

Joscelyn  had  put  on  a  trailing,  clinging 
black  skirt  which  her  aunt  had  sent  her 
a  year  ago,  but  which  she  had  never  been 
permitted  to  wear.  It  transformed  her 
into  a  woman.  She  had  cast  aside  her 
waist  of  dark,  plum-colored  homespun  and 
wrapped  a  silken  shawl  about  herself 
until  only  her  beautiful  arms  and  shoul- 
ders were  left  bare.  Her  hair,  glossy  and 
brown,  with  burnished  red  lights  where 
the  rays  of  the  dull  autumn  sun  struck  on 
it  through  the  window,  was  heaped  high 
on  her  head  and  held  in  place  by  a  fillet  of 
pearl  beads.  Her  cheeks  were  crimson, 
her  whole  body  from  head  to  foot  instinct 
and  alive  with  a  beauty  that,  to  Cyrus 
and  Deborah  as  they  stood,  mute  with 
horror  in  the  open  doorway,  seemed  akin 
to  some  devilish  enchantment. 

Joscelyn,  rapt  away  from  her  surround- 
ings, did  not  perceive  her  grandparents. 
Her  face  was  turned  from  them,  and  she 
was  addressing  an  unseen  auditor  in 
passionate  denunciation.  She  spoke, 
moved,  posed,  gesticulated,  with  an  inborn 
genius  shining  through  every  motion  and 
tone,  like  an  illuminating  lamp. 

"Josie,  what  are  you  doing?" 

It  was  Cyrus  who  spoke,  advancing  into 
the  room  like  a  harsh  impersonation  of 
judgment.  Joscelyn's  outstretched  arm 
fell  to  her  side,  and  she  turned  sharply 
around;  fear  came  into  her  face  and  the 
light  went  out  of  it.  A  moment  before 
she  had  been  a  woman,  splendid,  un- 
afraid ;  now  she  was  again  the  school-girl, 
too  confused  and  ashamed  to  speak. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Josie?"  asked  her 
grandfather  again,  "dressed  up  in  that 
indecent  manner,  and  talking  and  twisting 
to  yourself?" 

Joscelyn's  face  that  had  grown  pale 
flamed  scarlet  again.  She  lifted  her  head 
proudly. 

"I  was  trying  Aunt  Annice's  part  in  her 
new  play,"  she  answered.  "I  have  not  been 
doing  anything  wrong,  grandfather." 

"Wrong!  It's  your  mother's  blood  com- 
ing out  in  you,  girl,  in  spite  of  all  our 
care !   Where  did  you  get  that  play?" 

"Aunt  Annice  sent  it  to  me,"  answered 
Joscelyn,  casting  a  quick  glance  at  the 
book  on  the  table. 

Then,  when  her  grandfather  picked  it 
up  gingerly,  as  if  he  feared  contamina- 
tion, she  added  quickly: 

"Oh,  give  it  to  me,  please  grandfather. 
Don't  take  it  away." 

"I  am  going  to  burn  it,"  said  Cyrus 
Morgan  sternly. 

"Oh,  don't  grandfather,"  cried  Joscelyn, 
with  a  sob  in  her  voice.  "Don't  burn  it, 
please.  I — I_won't  practise  out  of  it  any 
more.  I'm  sorry  I've  displeased  you. 
Please  give  me  my  book." 

"No."  was  the  stern  reply.  "Go  to  your 
room,  girl,  and  take  off  that  rig.  There 
is  to  be  no  more  play-acting  in  my  house, 
remember  that." 

He  flung  the  book  into  the  fire  that  was 
burning  in  the  grate.    For  the  first  time 


in  her  life  Joscelyn  flamed  out  into  pas- 
sionate defiance. 

"You  are  cruel  and  unjust,  grandfather. 
I  have  done  no  wrong — it  is  not  wrong  to 
develop  the  one  gift  I  have.  It's  the  only 
thing  I  can  do — and  I  am  going  to  do  it. 
My  mother  was  an  actress  and  a  good 
woman.  So  is  Aunt  Annice.  So  I  mean 
to  be." 

"Oh,  Josie,  Josie!"  said  her  grand- 
mother in  a  scared  voice.  Her  grand- 
father only  repeated  sternly: 

"Go,  take  off  that  rig,  girl,  and  let  us 
hear  no  more  of  this." 

Joscelyn  went  but  she  left  consterna- 
tion behind  her.  Cyrus  and  Deborah  could 
not  have  been  more  shocked 
if  they  had  discovered  the 
girl  robbing  her  grand- 
father's desk.  They  talked 
the  matter  over  bitterly  at 
the  kitchen  hearth  that 
night. 

"We   haven't   been    strict 
enough  with  the  girl, 
mother,"  said  Cyrus 
angrily.    "We'll  have 
to  be  stricter  if  we 
don't  want  to   have 
her     disgracing     us. 
Did    you 
hear     how 
she    defied 
me?     'So    I 
mean  to  be,' 
she     says. 

Mother,   we'll   have   trouble 
with  that  girl  yet." 

"Don't  be  too  harsh  with 
her,  father — it'll  maybe  only 
drive  her  to  worse,"  sobbed 
Deborah. 

"I  ain't  going  to  be  harsh. 
What  I  do  is  for  her  own 
good  —  you  know  that, 
mother.  Josie  is  as  dear  to 
me  as  she  is  to  you — but 
we've  got  to  be  stricter  with 
her." 

They  were.  From  that 
date  Joscelyn  was  distrusted 
and  watched.  She  was  never 
permitted  to  be  alone.  There 
were  no  more  solitary  walks. 
She  felt  herself  under  the 
surveillance  of  cold,  unsym- 
pathetic eyes  every  moment, 
and  her  very  soul  writhed. 
Joscelyn  Morgan,  the  high- 
spirited  daughter  of  high- 
spirited  parents,  could  not 
long  submit  to  such  treatment.  It  might 
have  passed  with  a  child,  to  a  woman, 
thrilling  with  life  and  conscious  power  to 
her  very  finger-tips,  it  was  galling  beyond 
measure.  Joscelyn  rebelled;  but  she  did 
nothing  secretly — that  was  not  her  na- 
ture. She  wrote  to  her  Aunt  Annice  and 
when  she  received  her  reply  she  went 
fearlessly  to  her  grandparents  with  it. 

"Grandfather,  this  letter  is  from  my 
aunt.  She  wishes  me  to  go  and  live  with 
her  and  prepare  for  the  stage.  I  told  her 
I  wished  to  do  so.    I  am  going." 

Cyrus  and  Deborah  looked  at  her  in 
mute  dismay. 

"I  know  you  despise  the  profession  of 
an  actress,"  the  girl  went  on,  with  height- 
ened  color.    "I    am   sorry   you   think    so 


about  it,  because  it  is  the  only  one  open 
to  me.  I  must  go — I  must!"  ■ 

"Yes,  you  must.  It  is  in  your  blood — 
your  bad  blood,  girl,"  said  Cyrus  cruelly. 
"My  blood  isn't  bad,"  cried  Joscelyn 
proudly.  "My  mother  was  a  sweet,  good, 
true  woman.  You  are  unjust,  grand- 
father. But  I  don't  want  you  to  be  angry 
with  me.  I  love  you  both,  and  I  am  very 
grateful  indeed  for  all  your  kindness  to 
me.  I  wish  that  you  could  understand 
what—" 

"We  understand  enough,"  interrupted 
Cyrus  harshly.  "This  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
Go  to  your  play-acting  aunt  if  you  want 
to.  But  you'll  come  back  here  no  more. 
We'll  have  nothing  further 
to  do  with  you.  You  can 
choose  your  own  way  and 
walk  in  it." 

With  this  dictum  Joscelyn 
went  from  Spring  Valley. 
She  clung  to  Deborah  and 
wept  at  parting,  but  Cyrus 
did  not  even  say  good-by  to 
her.  On  the  morning  of  her 
departure  he  went  away  on 
business  and  did  not  return 
until  evening. 

Joscelyn  went  on  the 
stage.  Her  aunt's  influence 
and  her  mother's  fame 
helped  her  much.  She  missed 
many  of  the  hard  experi- 
ences that  come  to  the  un- 
assisted beginner.  But  her 
own  genius  must  have  won 
in  any  case.  She  had  all  her 
mother's  gift,  deepened  by 
her  inheritance  of  Morgan 
intensity  and  sincerity  — 
much,  too,  of  the  Morgan 
firmness  of  will.  When 
Joscelyn  Morgan  was  twen- 
ty-two she  was  already  fa- 
mous over  two  continents. 

When   Cyrus   Morgan   re- 
turned home  on  the  evening 
after    his    granddaughter's 
departure,  he  told  his  wife 
that  she  was  never  to  men- 
tion    the    girl's 
name   in   his 
hearing      again. 
Deborah  obeyed. 
She  thought  her 
husband     was 
right,  albeit  she 
might,     in     her 
own    heart,    de- 
plore the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  decree.    Joscelyn  had  dis- 
graced them;  could  that  be  forgiven? 

Nevertheless,  both  the  old  people  missed 
her  terribly.  'The  house  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  soul  with  that  vivid,  ripely-tinteu 
young  life.  They  got  their  married  daugh- 
ter's oldest  girl,  Pauline,  to  come  and  stay 
with  them.  Pauline  was  a  quiet,  docile 
maiden,  industrious  and  commonplace — 
just  such  a  girl  as  they  had  vainly  striven 
to  make  of  Joscelyn,  to  whom  Pauline  had 
always  been  held  up  as  a  model.  Yet 
neither  Cyrus  nor  Deborah  "took  to  her," 
and  they  let  her  go  unregretfully  when 
they  found  that  she  wished  to  return 
home. 

"She  hasn't  any  of  Josie's  gimp,"  was 
old  Cyrus'  unspoken  thought.  Deborah 
spoke,  but  all  she  said  was : 


sent    a    year    ago.    .    . 
transformed   her  into  a  woman. 
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"Polly's  a  good  girl,  father,  only  she 
hasn't  any  snap." 

Joscelyn  wrote  to  Deborah  occasionally, 
telling  her  freely  of  all  her  plans  and  do- 
ings. If  it  hurt  the  girl  that  no  notice  was 
ever  taken  of  her  letters  she  still  wrote 
them.  Deborah  read  the  letters  grimly 
and  then  left  them  in  Cyrus'  way.  Cyrus 
would  not  read  them  at  first;  later  on  he 
read  them  stealthily  when  Deborah  was 
out  of  the  house. 

When  Joscelyn  began  to  succeed  she 
sent  to  the  old  farmhouse  papers  and 
magazines  containing  her  photographs 
and  criticisms  of  her  plays  and  acting. 
Deborah  cut  them  out  and  kept  them  in 
her  upper  bureau  drawer  with  Joscelyn's 
letters.  Once  she  overlooked  one  and 
Cyrus  found  it  when  he  was  kindling  the 
fire.  He  got  the  scissors  and  cut  it  out 
carefully.  A  month  later  Deborah  dis- 
covered it  between  the  leaves  of  the 
Family  Bible. 

But  Joscelyn's  name  was  never  men- 
tioned between  them  and,  when  other  peo- 
ple asked  concerning  her,  their  replies 
were  cold  and  ungracious.  In  a  way  they 
had  relented  towards  her,  but  their  shame 
of  her  remained.  They  could  never  forget 
that  she  was  an  actress. 

Once,  six  years  after  Joscelyn  had  left 
Spring  Valley,  Cyrus,  who  was  reading  a 
paper  by  the  table,  got  up  with  an  angry 
exclamation  and  stuffed  it  into  the  stove, 
thumping  the  lid  on  over  it  with  grim 
malignity. 

"That  fool  dunno  what  he's  talking 
about,"  was  all  he  would  say.  Deborah 
had  her  share  of  curiosity.  The  paper 
was  the  National  Gazette  and  she  knew 
that  their  next-door  neighbor,  James 
Bennet,  took  it.  She  went  over  that  even- 
ing and  borrowed  it,  saying  that  their  own 
had  been  burned  before  she  had  time  to 
read  it  all.  With  one  exception  she  read 
all  its  columns  carefully,  without  finding 
anything  to  explain  her  husband's  anger. 
Then  she  doubtfully  plunged  into  the  ex- 
ception-— the  column  of  "Stage  Notes." 
Half  way  dovm  she  came  upon  an  adverse 
criticism  of  Joscelyn  Morgan  and  her  new 
play.  It  was  malicious  and  vituperative. 
Deborah  Morgan's  old  eyes  sparkled  dan- 
gerously, as  she  read  it. 


"I  guess  somebody  is  pretty  jealous  of 
Josie,"  she  muttered.  "I  don't  wonder  pa 
was  riled  up.  But  I  guess  she  can  hold 
her  own.  She's  a  Morgan." 

No  long  time  after  this  Cyrus  an- 
nounced that  he  had  a  notion  he'd  like  to 
take  a  trip  to  the  city.  He'd  like  to  see  the 
Horse  Fair  and  look  up  Cousin  Hiram 
Morgan's  folks. 

"Hiram  and  me  used  to  be  great  chums, 
mother.  And  we're  getting  kind  of  mossy, 
I  guess,  never  stirring  out  of  Spring  Val- 
ley. Let's  go  and  dissipate  for  a  week — 
what  say?" 

Deborah  agreed  readily,  albeit  of  late 
years  she  had  been  much  averse  to  going 
far  from  home,  and  had  never  at  any  time 
been  very  fond  of  Cousin  Hiram's  wife. 
Cyrus  was  as  pleased  as  a  child  over  their 
trip.  On  the  second  day  of  their  sojourn 
in  the  city  he  slipped  away  when  Deborah 
had  gone  shopping  with  Mrs.  Hiram  and 
hurried  through  the  streets  to  the  Green 
Square  Theatre  with  a  hang-dog  look.  He 
bought  a  ticket  apologetically  and  sneaked 
into  his  seat.  It  was  a  matinee  perform- 
ance and  Joscelyn  Morgan  was  starring  in 
her  famous  new  play. 

Cyrus  waited  for  the  curtain  to  rise, 
feeling  as  if  everyone  of  his  Spring  Valley 
neighbors  must  know  where  he  was  and 
revile  him  for  it.  If  Deborah  were  ever 
to  find  out — but  Deborah  must  never  find 
out!  For  the  first  time  in  their  married 
life  the  old  man  deliberately  plotted  to  de- 
ceive his  old  wife.  He  must  see  his  girl 
Josie  just  once;  it  was  a  terrible  thing 
that  she  was  an  actress;  but  she  was  a 
successful  one.  Nobody  could  deny  that, 
except  fools  who  yapped  in  the  National 
Gazette. 

The  curtain  went  up  and  Cyrus  rubbed 
his  eyes.  He  had  braced  his  nerves  to  be- 
hold some  mystery  of  iniquity;  instead  he 
saw  an  old  kitchen  so  like  his  owti  at  home 
that  it  bewildered  him ;  and  there,  sitting 
by  the  cheery  wood  stove,  in  homespun 
gown,  with  primly  braided  hair,  was 
Joscelyn — his  girl  Josie,  as  he  had  seen 
her  a  thousand  times  by  his  own  ingle- 
side.  The  building  rang  with  applause; 
one  old  man  pulled  out  a  red  bandanna 
and  vnped  tears  of  joy  and  pride  from 
his    eyes.      She    hadn't    changed — Josie 


hadn't  changed.  Play-acting  hadn't 
spoiled  her — couldn't  spoil  her.  Wasn't 
she  Paul's  daughter?  And  all  this  ap- 
plause was  for  her — for  Josie ! 

Joscelyn's  new  play  was  a  homely, 
pleasant  production,  with  rollicking 
comedy  and  heart-moving  pathos  skilfully 
co-mingled.  Joscelyn  pervaded  it  all  with 
a  convincing  simplicity  that  was  really  a 
triumph  of  art.  Cyrus  Morgan  listened 
and  exulted  in  her;  at  every  burst  of 
applause  his  eyes  gleamed  with  pride.  He 
wanted  to  go  on  the  stage  and  kick  the 
villain  who  plotted  against  her ;  he  wanted 
to  shake  hands  with  the  good  woman  who 
stood  by  her;  he  wanted  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage  and  make  Josie  happy.  He 
wiped  tears  from  his  eyes  in  the  third 
act  when  Josie  was  turned  out  of  doors; 
and  when  the  fourth  left  her,  a  happy 
bride,  hand-in-hand  with  her  farmer 
lover,  he  could  have  wept  again  for  joy. 

Cyrus  Morgan  went  out  into  the  day- 
light feeling  as  if  he  had  awakened  from 
a  dream.  At  the  outer  door  he  came  upon 
Mrs.  Hiram  and  Deborah.  Deborah's 
face  was  stained  with  tears  and  she 
caught  his  hand. 

"Oh,  pa,  wasn't  it  splendid — wasn't  our 
girl  Josie  splendid?  I'm  so  proud  of  her. 
Oh,  I  was  bound  to  hear  her.  I  was  afraid 
you'd  be  mad,  so  I  didn't  let  on,  and  when 
I  saw  you  in  the  seat  down  there  I 
couldn't  believe  my  eyes.  Oh,  I've  just 
been  crying  the  whole  time.  Wasn't  it 
splendid?  Wasn't  our  girl  Josie  splen- 
did?" 

The  crowd  around  looked  at  the  old 
pair  with  amused,  indulgent  curiosity,  but 
they  were  quite  oblivious  to  their  sur- 
roundings, even  to  Mrs.  Hiram's  anxiety 
to  decoy  them  away.  Cyrus  Morgan 
cleared  his  throat  and  said : 

"It  was  great,  mother — great!  She 
took  the  shine  off  the  other  play-actors  all 
right.  I  knew  that  Gazette  man  didn't 
know  what  he  was  talking  of.  Mother, 
let's  go  and  see  Josie  right  off.  She's  stop- 
ping with  her  aunt  at  the  King  Edward— 
I  saw  it  in  the  paper  this  morning.  I'm 
going  to  tell  her  she  was  right  and  we  were 
wrong.  Josie's  beat  them  all  and  I'm  go- 
ing to  tell  her  so." 


LOCUST  BLOSSOMS 


Honey-laden  locust  blossoms, 
Drooping  under  midnight  moon, 

'Neath  thy  creamy,  bursting  petals, 
Hang  the  bees  in  quiet  swoon. 

'Naught  can  be  more  sweetly  fragrant, 
June  can  bring  no  fairer  boon, 

Dew'drenched  in  the  early  dawning. 
Sun-steeped  in  the  rays  of  noon. 


Tossing  idly  on  the  breezes. 
All  thy  fringes  rise  and  fall, 

idly  swaying  to  the  music 
Of  the  robin  redbreast's  call. 

Rosy  lights  of  morning  flushing 
Into  gold  thy  creamy  white. 

Wake  to  life  the  busy  workers 
Dozing  through  the  summer  night. 


Honey'laden  locust  blossoms 

Drooping  under  sun  of  noon. 
Linger  long  to  scatter  sweetness — 

June  hath  brought  her  fairest  boon. 

— Li//ian  B.  tVhitini. 


Saving  Lives  on  Wholesale  Plan 


How  Toronto  Has  Been  Made  the 
Healthiest  of  Large  Cities 

By  K.  M.  YORKE 


WHY  do  twenty-one  people  out  of 
every  thousand  die  each  year  in 
Dublin     while    only    eleven     per 
thousand  die  in  Toronto? 

Why  is  the  mortality  rate  getting 
smaller  in  some  cities  and  larger  in 
others? 

It  may  be  answered  that  many  things 
enter  into  consideration — climatic  condi- 
tions the  comparative  wealth  or  poverty 
of  cities,  racial  differences,  the  spread  of 
epidemics — but  all  these  reasons  do  not 
provide  a  comprehensive  explanation. 

The  answer  is  found  in  the  application 
of  scientific  principles  to  the  civic  regula- 
tions of  public  health.  Where  proper  safe- 
guards are  applied,  backed  up  by  efficient 
organization  for  enforcement,  a  dwindling 
mortality  rate  is  the  inevitable  result.  All 
large  cities  have  more  or  less  well  or- 
ganized health  departments.  Some  are 
more  advanced  and  thorough  than  others. 
Into  the  improvement  of  civic  health 
methods  has  gone  the  best  work  of  medi- 
cal men  and  scientists;  and  the  results 
have  been  of  deepest  interest.  As  Toronto 
has  achieved  the  lowest  death  rate  of  any 
city  in  the  world  with  a  population  of 
over  350,000,  the  methods  of  the  health  de- 
partment of  that  city  may  perhaps  be 
accepted  as  representative  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced thought  in  the  fighting  of  the 
rampant  evils  that  afflict  densely  popu- 
lated communities. 

Toronto's    man    of    figures 
recently  announced  that   the 
Queen    City's    annual    death 
rate  for   the  year    1914   had 
been  11.02  for  every  thousand 
of  population.     Milwaukee  is 
the    next    city    on    the 
American    continent   in 
the    race     of     physical 
well-being  with  a  mor- 
tality rate  of  12.01  per 
thousand  of  population. 
Applied  to   the  city  of 
Toronto  the  Milwaukee 
rate  of  mortality  would 
have  meant  that  450  ad- 
ditional   lives    would 
have    been    lost   during 
the  year.     That  is   the 
significance   of    Toron- 
to's decimal  fraction  in 
advance.   Toronto  saves 
those  450  lives. 

Away  south  in  Los 
Angeles,  whither  for- 
tune's favorites  have 
been  wont  to  wend  their 
way  in  search  of  health, 
the  rate  is  12.08.  That 
of  New  York  is  13.04; 
that  of  Chicago,  14.02. 


Testing  the  milk.  Inspectors 
are  continnally  on  the  look 
out  In  the  Queen  City  and 
watch  the  incoming  supply 
closely. 
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Toronto's  health  pre-eminence  is  main- 
tained in  comparison  with  the  large  cities 
of  Great  Britain.  The  mortality  rate  of 
London  is  14.04;  Leeds,  15.01;  Edinburgh, 
15.04;  Manchester,  17.01;  Belfast,  19.02; 
Liverpool,   19.16,  and   Dublin,  21.02. 

And  to  show  that  this  leading  "place  in 
the  sun"  of  physical  well-being  is  no  mere 
matter  of  chance  in  regard  to  Ontario's 
capital,  nor  to  be  attributed  to  microbic 
vagaries  which  lighten  the  toll  taken  one 
year  only  to  pile  up  additional  retribution 
the  next,  it  may  be  stated,  first,  that  To- 
ronto in  1913  also  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
health  roll  of  honor ;  and,  second,  that  she 
has  for  the  past  four  years  shown  a 
steady  decrease  both  in  her  general  and 
special  mortality  rate.  Toronto  has  a 
method.  It  is  no  freak  of  fortune  that  the 
rate  has  been  reduced  in  this  persistent 
manner.  There  is  every  assurance  that  a 
continued  improvement  will  be  shown  in 
the  future. 

It  was  not  always  so.  In  1904  Toronto 
lost  lives  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  per  thou- 
sand and  for  the  next  six  years  the  count 
was  somewhat  over  or  under  fourteen. 
The  reduction  to  the  rate  of  1914  means 
an  annual  saving  to  the  city  of  nearly 
2,000  lives. 

Evidently  there  was  a  turning  point  in 
Toronto's  health  career.  Something  hap- 
pened. For  some  reason  the  figures  faced 
about  and,  instead  of 
climbing  up,  began  to 
climb  down.  The  story 
of  how  Toronto  did  it, 
is  the  story  of  an  awak- 
ening, a  man  and  sev- 
eral years  of  varied  and 
strenuous  activity. 

As  to  the  awakening, 
that  they  tell  us  was  in 
the  municipal  air  all 
over  the  continent  of 
North  America.  New 
light  had  broken  on  the 
subject  of  keeping  peo- 
ple well  by  the  cityf  ul  or 
townful.  New  machin- 
ery to  prevent  people 
from  being  ill  was  com- 
ing into  use  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 
A  new  idea  of  health 
and  health  work  had 
taken  shape,  a  more  eco- 
nomic and  democratic 
and  twentieth  century 
idea. 

For  one  thing,  health 
work  was  becoming  the 
conservingof  the  human 
asset.  The  loss  in  actual 
cash  to  the  country  in 


How  Inipure 
milk  is  treat- 
ed by  thi- 
health  auth- 
II  r  i  t  i  e  B  In 
'Toronto. 


the  dropping  out  of  the  ranks  through 
illness  or  death  of  hundreds  annually  who 
had  made  little  or  no  return  to  the  com- 
munity for  the  outlay  on  their  upbringfing 
and  education  was  beginning  to  come 
home  to  authorities.  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  made  some  startling 
calculations.  The  State  of  Illinois  com- 
puted five  or  six  years  ago  that  they  for- 
feited annually,  through  educating  chil- 
dren who  died  from  tuberculosis  alone  be- 
fore reaching  working  age,  some  $1,200,- 
000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  preventable 
deaths  in  the  entire  United  States,  from 
all  causes,  mean  an  annual  loss  to  the 
country  of  $1,070,000,000. 

Toronto  was  in  line  for  the  advance  in 
physical  well-being.  She  was  anxious  to 
make  her  public  utilities  wholesome  and 
pure;  and  was  open-minded  to  new  meth- 
ods. Already,  when  but  very  few  cities 
were  experimenting  with  chlorine  for  the 
destruction  of  bacteria  in  the  water  sup- 
ply, Toronto  was  chlorinating.  Then  she 
received  an  impetus.  That  impetus  was 
the  man.  In  the  latter  part  of  1910  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Hastings  was  appointed  as 
Medical  Health  Officer  of  the  city. 

In  the  new  officer  the  public  health 
awakening  found  a  man  who  was  already 
awake.  "It  seems,"  he  said,  chatting  in 
his  office  at  the  City  Hall,  "as  if  we  were 
now  only  at  the  dawn  of  the  health  age, 
when  people  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  every  nation  has  been  spending  mil- 
lions on  the  cure  and  the  attempt  to  cure 
diseases  that  should  never  have  occurred 
with  proper  administrative  and  preven- 
tive measures." 

"With  a  well  organized  Department  of 
Public  Health," — so  runs  the  legend  on 
the  cover  of  the  little  monthly  report 
issued  concerning  the  Toronto  Depart- 
ment's activities — "a  municipality  may 
have  as  much  health  as  it  is  willing  to  pay 
for." 

Frequently  Dr.  Hastings  takes  occasion 
in  this  monthly  pamphlet  for  brief  dis- 
cussions of  current  health  topics  and  in 
these  pithy  forewords  is  to  be  seen  how 


liberal  and  far-reaching  is  his  conception 
of  public  health.  In  one  of  these  he  de- 
fines the  function  of  a  department  of  pub- 
lic health  as  being  "to  safeguard  the 
health  of  the  people  living  in  the  com- 
munity over  which  it  has  jurisdiction" — 
a  definition  significantly  broad  and  elastic 
as  will  be  seen.  He  speaks  of  "the  signifi- 
cance of  finding  that  so  frequently  pover- 
ty, crime,  ignorance  and  disease  are  in- 
separably linked  together,  so  that  the 
social  diagnosis  is  sometimes  even  more 
important  than  the  medical."  Again : 
"Public  health  work  is  so  intimately 
linked  up  with  social  work  as  to  be  prac- 
tically inseparable;  education  is  the 
means  by  which  probably  nine-tenths  of 
the  permanent,  efficient  public  health 
work  is  accomplished." 

When  with  the  direct  method  of  diag- 
nosis is  joined  an  equally  direct  method 
of  action,  results  are  to  be  looked  for. 
And  it  was  not  long  before  there  began  to 
be  a  change  in 
the  powerful 
combination  of 
vexed  problems 
that  confronted 
Toronto  in  1910. 

There  was  the 
drinking  water. 
No  mere  citizen 
could  have  told 
just  why  Toron- 
to tap  water  was 
"bad,"  but  that 
did  not  affect  the 
well-rooted  con- 
viction that  it 
was  so,  which 
was  further 
strengthened  at 
intervals  by  an 
officially  i  n- 
spired  shriek 
from  the  local 
press  of  "Boil 
the  Water!" 

The  experts 
tell  us  that  the 
water  supply  is 
the  main  key  to 
the  typhoid  situ- 
ation and  it 
could  not  be 
overlooked  that, 
while  Toronto 
"boiled"  obedi- 
ently many  citi- 
zens still  were 
caught. 

In  the  year 
19  10  Toronto 
lost  through  ty- 
phoid fever  at 
the  rate  of  40.8 
per  hundred 
thousand  of  its 

population.  Compared  with  the  latest 
count  of  7.7  this  would  mean  a  loss  of 
16.5  more  lives  during  the  twelve  months 
from  this  disease  alone. 

The  milk  supply  coming  into  the  city 
of  Toronto  some  years  ago  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  authorities  to  reach  the 
lowest  degree  of  depravity  in  the  prov- 
ince. With  this  read  the  fact  that  infant 
mortality  mounted  steadily  every  year  as 
the  city  increased  in  size. 

Population  was  pouring  into  the  coun- 
try. Canada  was  enjoying  the  high  tide  of 
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the  "boom."  Her  cities  were  expanding 
like  mushrooms,  aggravating  the  peren- 
nial overcrowding  problem  and  "slum" 
tendencies.  It  was  a  good  time  for  To- 
ronto to  wake  up. 

THE   KIGHT  FOR  PURE   WATER. 

The  City  Hall  was  working  on  the 
water  problem.  In  1915  practically  every 
large  city  chlorinates  its  water  supply. 
But  in  1910  Toronto  was  amongst  the  first 
to  do  so.  Chlorinating  polluted  water, 
however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  de- 
partment. They  determined  to  go  farther 
back  and  eliminate  if  possible  the  source 
of  pollution. 

Why  was  Toronto  water  bad?  Why, 
when  the  city  sewage  was  consigned  to 
the  Bay  on  one  side  of  "The  Island"  and 
the  intake  pipe  of  the  water  supply 
stretched  away  out  2,000  feet  from  the 
shore  on  the  lake  side  of  the  Island,  did 
sewage  bacteria  still  make  deadly  the  city 


Above — 
X  well-baby 
clinic — a  new  in 
stitutioii      for      the 
raising  and  keeping  up 
of    the    city's    baby  -  life. 


water?  Whence  came  that  sewage?  Was 
it  possible  to  eliminate  it  from  the  waters 
of  Lake  Ontario? 

In  a  guarded  tower  of  the  City  Hall  in 
Toronto,  in  an  atmosphere  of  test  tubes 
and  blue  flames,  a  group  of  young  men 
with  academic  letters  after  their  names 
work  day  after  day  testing  the  purity  of 
what  Toronto  eats  and  drinks.  These 
young  men  set  to  work  to  study  the  lake 
currents  in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto.  And 
what  they  found  was  that,  so  far  as  the 
sewage  bacteria  was  concerned,  the  sole 
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guilty  party  was  Toronto  herself.  The 
currents  refused  to  incriminate  Hamilton 
or  the  Niagara  River  or  the  lakeshore 
towns  or  the  steamship  traffic.  The  tale 
they  told  was  that  the  west  wind  drove 
the  sewage  polluted  Bay  waters  out  into 
the  lake  through  the  Eastern  Gap,  to  be 
carried  by  the  next  east  wind  current 
back  along  the  lake  side  of  the  Island  and 
directly  across  the  mouth  of  the  intake 
pipe. 

The  somewhat  mediaeval  treatment  of 
the  sewage  problem  was  the  hitch  of  the 
water  problem. 

A  radical  change  has  now  been  made  in 
the  disposal  of  sewage  in  Toronto.  In- 
stead of  discharging  it  untreated  at  vari- 
ous points  along  the  bay  and  lake  front, 
it  was  arranged  to  collect  it  and  deal  with 
it  before  it  reached  the  lake.  It  was  de- 
cided to  chlorinate  the  body  of  sewage  it- 
self, some  fifty  million  gallons  per  day. 
This  is  now  done,  and  after  sedimenta- 
tion (in  Watson 
tanks)  the  re- 
sulting volume 
is  discharged  in- 
to the  lake. 

By  this  simple 
expedient  of 
chlorinating  its 
own  sewage,  the 
city  of  Toronto 
at  one  sweep  rid 
its  water  supply 
of  9.5  per  cent,  of 
the  disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria 
found  therein. 

Meantime  pro- 
vision was  being 
made  as  well  for 
filtering  the 
water. 

"The  general 
protection  of  the 
water  supply," 
remarked  Dr. 
Adams,  the  act- 
ing head  of  the 
city  laboratories, 
"  i  s  filtration. 
The  attitude  of 
sanitarians  t  o 
chlorine  is  that 
it  is  an  emer- 
gency measure. 
The  probable 
thing  in  the  fu- 
ture will  be  fil- 
t  r  a  t  i  o  n  plus 
chlorination." 

Early  in  1912 
the  city's  new 
"slow  sand"  fil- 
tration plant 
came  into  opera- 
tion. Its  capa- 
city, however,  is  only  32,000,000  gallons 
per  day.  That  is  far  below  Toronto's 
requirements,  and  there  is  at  present  un- 
der construction  a  second  filter  of  a  new 
and  better  type — a  "mechanical  filter," 
the  technical  people  at  the  laboratories 
call  it — which  will  have  an  additional 
capacity  of  65,000,000  gallons  per  day. 
This  will  fully  provide  for  the  entire  city 
supply,  it  is  expected,  both  at  present  and 
for  some  years  to  come.  It  is  hoped  the 
new  plant  may  be  ready  this  fall. 

No  chances  are  taken.  The  entire  water 
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What  the  Inside  of  a  great  city  water  Alter  i. 
Island,  Just  before  completion.  Thlrty-tw  o 
treated  In  this  plant. 
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supply  both  filtered  and  unfiltered,  is 
chlorinated  and  a  system  of  continuous 
inspection  is  in  use.  Every  four  hours  of 
the  day  samples  of  the  water  being  sup- 
plied at  that  moment  to  the  citizens  are 
tested  in  the  laboratories.  During  1914 
the  city  water  was  examined  903  times. 
Signs  of  dangerous  pollution  were  dis- 
covered only  once — "the  best  record  the 
city  has  ever  had." 

Observe  now  the  course  of  the  typhoid 
figures.  In  1910  the  number  of  deaths 
from  typhoid  fever  in  Toronto  per  100,000 
of  the  population  was  40.8.  In  1911  after 
the  introduction  of  chlorination  that 
figure  was  cut  in  two,  the  mortality  being 
20.0  for  the  same  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  1912  this  was  reduced  to  12.1, 
in  1913  to  10.4  and  in  1914  to  7.7. 

They  tell  us,  those  who  are  producing 
these  remarkable  results  in  life  saving, 
that  close  study  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding Toronto  typhoid  patients  re- 
duces still  further  this  already  low  rate 
to  nearly  4.2.  Not  all  of  the  7.7  are  To- 
ronto cases.  A  number  of  them  contracted 
the  disease  outside  the  city  and  do  not 
really  belong  to  it.  Typhoid  fever  is  be- 
coming almost  a  negligible  factor  in 
Toronto. 

The  figures  for  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever  are  almost  as  startling,  the  rate  of 
the  former  being  reduced  to  less  than  half, 
that  of  the  latter  to  a  quarter  what  it 
was  in  1910. 

A   GREAT   city's   MILK    SUPPLY. 

"Water  and  milk,"  says  Dr.  Hastings  in 
one  of  the  monthly  reports,  "constitute 
the  channels  through  which  disease-pro- 
ducing organisms  most  frequently  gain 
access  to  the  human  body." 

Typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, septic  sore  throat  and  tuberculosis 
are  a  few  of  the  abuses  of  confidence  to 
which  humanity  has  been  treated  by  the 
milkman.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  25 
per  cent,  of  the  tuberculous  children  un- 
der five  years  of  age  have  been  infected 
by  milk. 

In    attacking    the    practically    uncon- 


trolled milk  supply  of  the  city  of  Toronto, 
the  Health  Department  found  that  by 
simply  putting  in  operation  a  competent 
system  of  inspection  a  vast  improvement 
could  at  once  be  obtained.  The  mere  know- 
ledge that  there  was  a  "chiel'  amang  them 
taking  notes"  set  up  an  astonishing  ac- 
tivity amongst  the  milk  dealers.  So  far 
as  the  watering  and  skimming  was  con- 
cerned, the  biggest  improvement  took 
place  in  the  first  two  months  that  the  in- 
spectors were  at  work. 

The  Health  Department  reckons  that 
during  the  first  year  of  the  milk  inspec- 
tion over  one-quarter  million  dollars  was 
saved  to  the  citizens  by  the  elimination  of 
watered  milk.  In  1915  there  is  practically 
no  watered  milk  sold  in  Toronto. 

When  the  inspection  started,  it  was 
found  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  milk 
samples  taken  were  adulterated,  but  with- 
out undue  pressure  from  the  inspectors 


they  improved  steadily.  Preservatives 
disappeared  easily.  Since  1912  only 
one  man,  a  retail  dairyman,  has  been 
found  making  use  of  these. 

In  June,  1911,  after  three  years' 
work  on  the  Toronto  milk  supply, 
pasteurization  of  the  entire  city  supply 
of  milk  and  cream  was  made  com- 
pulsory. Pasteurization  is,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Dr.  Hastings,  the  only  means  by 
which  milk  that  does  not  come  from 
tuberculin-tested  cows  can  be  made 
safe.  A  very  large  proportion  of  dairy- 
men, however,  were  already  volun- 
tarily pasteurizing.  All  milk  that  is 
dirty  is  condemned  for  that  reason 
alone.  It  is  not  even  allowed  to  be 
pasteurized. 

The  milk  campaign  was  one  of  the 
very  first  pieces  of  work  undertaken 
by  the  Department  of  Public   Health 
after  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hastings 
as   Medical   Health   Ofliicer.    Arrange- 
ments made  to  supervise  the  milk  at 
every  point.    Inspectors  were  appoint- 
ed both  for  the  retail  business  machin- 
ery of  the  city  and  the  machinery  of 
production     on     the    farms.      In     the 
early   morning  as   the   milk   carts   go 
their  rounds  delivering  the  day's  supplies 
to  the  city's  families  an  inspector  is  al- 
ready at  large  taking  samples  from  the 
carts.    A   free   lance   inspector   drops   at 
random    into    pasteurizing    plants ,  milk 
houses,  etc.,  supervising  cleanliness,  gen- 
eral fitness  of  machinery,  etc.     Four  in- 
spectors go  through  the  province  regulat- 
ing dairy  herds,  stables,  etc.    The  system 
is  developing  in  detail  as  new  needs  and 
new  light  appear. 

There  are  still  dragons  in  the  path. 
Transportation  tends  to  frustrate  much 
of  the  good  work  done.  The  milk  is  not 
yet  adequately  iced  on  the  trains.  Some- 
times it  stands  on  sidings  in  the  sun  for 
an  hour  or  two  waiting  for  trains.  The 
fact  that  there  are  no  milk  trains  on  Sun- 
day makes  fresh  milk  for  one  day  in  the 
week  an  impossibility. 

Continued  on  Page  93. 
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SYNOPSIS. — Donald  Fenton,  a  young  Canadian,  was 
travelling  in  Europe  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  was  enjoy- 
ing the  luxury  of  unlimited  means,  and  the  transition,  from 
the  position  of  newspaper  reporter  and  real  estate  salesinan 
in  Montreal  to  a  millionaire  touring  the  Continent,  was  still 
novel.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  in  Austria  and  had 
to  cross  the  line  into  Russia.  Returning  to  enlist,  he  finds  it 
neccssat'y  to  travel  through  the  Balkans  and  in  Ironia  calls 
on  his  old  friend,  Percival  Varden,  who  has  married  the 
Baroness  Draschol  and  settled  down  in  Sera- 
joz  the  capital.  Ironia  is  bound  to  be  drawn 
into  the  war  and  rival  factions  are  fighting 
to  direct  her  course,  Fenton  goes  to  a  royal 
ball  and  meets  Princess  Olga,  daughter  of 
Prince  Peter,  leader  of  the  faction  fighting 
to  enlist  Ironia  with  the  allies.  He  happens 
to  overhear  the  assassination  of  Prince  Peter 
planned  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Crossed  Sivords,  which  has  been  formed  in 
the  interests  of  an  Austro-Germanic  alliance. 
His  presence  is  discovered  and  he  narrowly 
escapes  being  shot.  He  meets  Miridoff,  the 
leader  of  the  society,  in  the  ballroom  and 
finds  that  he  is  a  marked  man.  Fenton  can- 
not find  either  Peter  or  Varden  and  so  tells 
his  story  to  Princess  Olga.  On  the  way  home 
from  the  ball  Fenton  is  fired  at  but  escapes 


Princess  Olga 


unhurt.  He  accompanies  Varden  to  a  secret  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  Allies  where  plans  are  discussed  for 
Ironia's  entry  into  the  war.  The  Russian  envoy  serves 
notice  that  Ironia  must  act  quickly  if  she  desires  to  win 
back  her  two  pi-ovinces  now  held  by  Austria.  After  the 
meeting,  Fenton  is  introduced  to  Anna  Petrowa,  a  famous 
dancer,  who  is  in  Serajoz  as  a  Russian  secret  service  agent. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  assassinate  Peter  as  he  leaves  the 
meeting.  Fenton  and  Varden  succeed  in  saving  Peter's  life. 
Next  morning,  Miridoff,  who  has  been  chosen 
by  King  Alexander  as  the  future  husband 
of  Princess  Olga,  calls  upon  her  to  communi- 
cate the  King's  wishes  and  meets  with  a 
rebuff.  That  day  General  Pau,  the  French 
hero,  passes  through  Serajoz  on  his  way 
to  Russia  and  is  given  a  great  reception, 
stage-managed  by  Fenton.  During  the 
demonstration  at  night,  Fenton  goes  to  the 
Continental  Hotel  to  which  he  has  been  sum- 
moned by  a  mysterious  note  and  meets  Mile. 
Petrowa,  who  has  learned  important  secrets. 
Before  she  has  time  to  communicate  the 
news,  they  are  interrupted  by  Neviloff,  a 
lieutenant  of  Miridoff's  who  is  in  love  with 
Anna.  There  is  a  disagreement  and  Nevi- 
loff challenges  the  Canadian  to  a  duel. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  Night  of  Riots 

FENTON  had  recognized  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  popular  demonstration 
for  General  Pau;  but  if  he  had 
known  how  far  public  feeling  would  be 
aroused,  he  undoubtedly  would  have  hesi- 
tated before  suggesting  that  capital  be 
made  out  of  the  timely  visit  of  the  French 
hero.  As  things  turned  out  the  appear- 
ance of  the  grey-haired  general  on  the 
Lodz  set  in  motion  such  waves  of  racial 
enthusiasm  and  warlike  frenzy  that  Sera- 
joz experienced  one  of  the  wildest  days 
and  maddest  nights  in  all  its  wild  and 
mad  history. 

The  terms  of  the  duel  had  been  settled 
between  the  sadly  perturbed  Varden  and 
a  saturnine  officer  who  called  on  behalf 
of  the  aggrieved  Neviloff,  and  the  former 
sat  with  his  principal  in  a  balcony  that 
overlooked  the  seething,  turbulent  Lodz. 
It  was  after  eleven  o'clock  but  the  crowds 
were  not  thinning  out  any  and  the  tumult 
seemed  to  be  increasing  in  violence  all  the 
time.  After  half  an  hour's  earnest  argu- 
ment Varden  had  given  up  hope  of  per- 
suading the  Canadian  to  depart  the  capi- 
tal before  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  skill  of 
Neviloff;  and  now  sat  eyeing,  glumly,  the 
animated  scene  below.  Suddenly,  above 
the  noise  of  the  mobs,  came  the  electrify- 
ing crackle  of  musketry.  First  there  were 
a  few  sharp  explosions  then  gradually  the 
firing  settled  down  into  the  sustained  din 
of  a  steady  fusillade. 

"That  means  trouble!"  ejaculated  Var- 
den. "Don,  we've  let  hell  loose  in  the  old 
town  to-night.  The  guards  must  be  firing 
on  the  people  down  around  the  Royal 
Palace,  iudging  from  the  sound." 

Moved  by  a  common   impulse  the  two 


men  rose.  Varden  brought  out  heavy  caps 
and  cloaks;  so  that  they  emerged  into 
the  street  effectually  disguised. 

"Lead  on,  right  into  the  thick  of  it," 
admonished  Fenton.  "I'm  afraid  we've 
missed  something!" 

They  had.  When  they,  reached  the 
square  in  front  of  the  royal  palace,  they 
found  it  jammed  with  excited  humanity, 
except  for  a  significant  radius  around  the 
entrance.  Drawn  up  across  the  imposing 
gates  was  a  double  file  of  soldiers. 

"The  guards  fired  on  the  mob.  A  couple 
have  been  killed!"  exclaimed  Varden,  who 
had  picked  up  the  information  from  the 
excited  shouts  of  those  around  them.  "The 
fat's  in  the  fire  Don!  If  Alexander  holds 
out  much  longer,  they'll  burn  the  palace 
to  the  ground." 

In  the  surging  mob,  the  pair  were  soon 
separated,  Varden  being  borne  off  bodily 
in  a  panicky  rush  of  the  people  to  avoid 
a  threatened  charge  by  the  soldiers.  Loth 
to  return  home  while  the  excitement  ran 
so  high,  Fenton  drifted  along  with  the 
crowd.  He  witnessed  a  demonstration  in 
the  course  of  which  every  window  in  the 
Austrian  embassy  was  smashed.  He  saw 
Turki.sh  shops  and  Austrian  restaurants 
raided.  Street  fights  became  a  mere  in- 
cident. The  clamorous  cry  for  war  was 
heard  on  every  hand,  coupled  with  exe- 
crations of  King  Alexander.  On  one  pub- 
lic square  the  stubborn  sovereign  of 
Ironia  was  burned  in  effigy. 

About  one  o'clock,  Fenton  found  him- 
self in  a  small  Greek  restaurant  on  one  of 
the  narrow  mercantile  streets  that  run 
off  the  Duntsig.  He  was  hungry  enough  to 
overlook  the  uninviting  appearance  of  the 
place  and  the  decidedlv  rough-looking  crew 
who  crowded  about  the  tables.  He  shared 
one  table  with  a  picturesque  old  foreigner 
with  a   battered,  time-worn   countenance 


and  apparel  that  bespoke  either  poverty 
or  utter  disregard  for  appearance.  Fen- 
ton stared  at  the  grimy  menu  card, 
printed  in  Ironian,  that  a  tatterdemalion 
waiter  with  truly  villainous  whiskers  pre- 
sented, and  pointed  to  one  of  the  items 
haphazard.  Luck  was  not  with  him,  his 
selection  proving  to  be  a  sallow  omelette 
of  uncertain  composition  but  positive 
odor.  One  look  at  the  steaming  mess  and 
Fenton's  appetite  took  wings.  He  pushed 
the  plate  to  one  side. 

"Monsieur,  has  not  learned  to  appre- 
ciate native  cookery,"  said  the  foreigner, 
glancing  up  and  speaking  in  excellent 
French.  "Monsieur  perhaps  speaks 
French?" 

"He  does,"  replied  Fenton.  "And  de- 
cidedly he  does  not  appreciate  native 
cooking.  If  Ironia  goes  to  war,  why 
shouldn't  they  wage  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion by  dropping  home-made  omelets  on 
the  enemy  from  airships?" 

"For  ten  years  I  have  been  an  exile 
from  my  beloved  France!"  sighed  the  old 
man.  "It  has  been  hard,  monsieur,  very 
hard.  But  the  hardest  part  has  been  to 
subsist  on  the  reeking,  nauseous  stuff 
that  these  Ironians  call  food.  But  time 
can  work  any  miracle,  monsieur.  To-day 
I,  Francois  Dubois,  with  a  palate  that 
once  was  educated  to  the  highest  Parisian 
standard,  can  eat  even  the  omelet  of  an 
Ironian  cook  and — forgive  the  blasphemy, 
monsieur — call  it  good !" 

Fenton  twisted  his  chair  around  so  that 
he  could  regard  his  table  companion  more 
closely.  The  old  Frenchman  had  a  care- 
lined  face  from  which  a  pair  of  black  eyes 
looked  out  with  a  virility  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  lifeless  grey  of  the 
mask  in  which  they  were  set.  His  nose 
was  so  protuberant  that  he  could  have 
played  Cyrano  without  make-up. 
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"How  do  you  happen  to  be  living  in 
Serajoz?"  Fenton  asked  curiously. 

"It's  a  long  story  and  would  weary 
monsieur's  patience  in  the  telling,"  replied 
the  old  man.  "In  a  word,  I  came  here  with 
a  company  of  strolling  players — I  was  an 
actor  and  a  musician,  monsieur.  Ironia 
was  in  a  bad  way  ten  years  ago.  A  revo- 
lution threatened,  war  with  Turkey  was 
feared,  the  Government  was  nearly  bank- 
rupt. We  made  so  little  money  that  our 
company  disbanded  in  Serajoz  and  here 
has  Frangois  Dubois  remained  ever  since, 
picking  up  a  meagre  living  by  teaching 
music  to  such  pupils  as  he  ha.^  been  able 
to  find.  The  thought  that  some  day  I 
would  save  enough  to  return  to  France 
has  kept  life  in  this  useless  old  body, 
monsieur.  But  that  hope  is  now  almost 
gone!" 

"You  know  Ironia  well  then?"  sug- 
gested Fenton.  "Tell  me,  what  is  the  real 
sentiment  of  the  people?  Is  this  all  froth 
or  do  they  really  want  war?" 

"The  people  of  Ironia  want  war!"  said 
the  old  man,  soberly.  "Listen  to  me,  mon- 
sieur, for  I  know  of  what  I  speak.  They 
are  a  deep  lot  these  Ironians,  deeper  than 
most  people  think — fiery  in  love,  implac- 
able in  hate,  consistent  in  gratitude,  eter- 
nal in  revenge,  deep,  deep.  They  hate  the 
Turk  and  the  Austrian.  They  want  to 
win  back  the  lost  provinces  and  would 
rather  win  them  back  by  fighting  for 
them.  The  smoke  of  battle  is  incense  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  Ironian." 

The  old  man  wagged  his  forefinger 
portentously  at  Fenton. 

"If  there  is  one  man  in  Ironia  blinder 
than  all  others  it  is  King  Alexander,"  he 
went  on.  "I,  Fran?ois  Dubois,  who  knows, 
say  so.  Monsieur,  I  feel  in  the  prophetic 
vein  to-night  and  I  am  telling  you  this: 
That  Alexander  vdll  not  give  in  to  the 
people.  He  is  a  stiff-necked  man,  this 
Alexander,  and  he  believes  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  His  pledged  word  as  a 
Hohenzollern  is  more  to  him  than  the 
welfare  of  the  country  over  which  he 
rules.  He  will  not  budge  one  inch,  mon- 
sieur, and  I  see  the  day  not  far  distant 
when,  as  first  step  to  making  the  war 
they  have  willed,  Ironians  will  take  from 
Alexander  his  crown.  No  king  can  balk 
the  will  of  a  nation  to-day — not  even  a  na- 
tion in  the  Balkans!" 

"You  really  think  it  could  happen?" 
asked  Fenton,  a  little  incredulous.  "If 
they  did  depose  Alexander,  who  would 
succeed  him?" 

"The  Prince  Peter,  perhaps."  replied 
the  old  actor.  "Or,  more  likely  still, 
Ironia  would  become  a  republic  like  my 
own  dear  France!  Ah,  monsieur,  it  would 
almost  reconcile  me  to  dying  in  this  coun- 
try if  I  knew  that  the  freedom  of  France 
had  at  last  reached  Ironia!" 

"A  republic!"  eiaculated  Fenton,  bright 
visions  flitting  before  him,  coniured  up 
by  the  old  man's  words.  A  republic  meant 
the  breaking  down  of  social  barriers,  the 
abolition  of  royal  families — and,  there- 
fore, of  royal  marriages.  But  then  he  per- 
ceived the  absolute  futility  of  the  idea. 
What  did  it  matter  to  him  whethe  •  Ironia 
became  a  republic  or  not?  That  morning 
he  was  due  to  off"er  himself  as  a  target  to 
NevilolT;  and  the  outcome  did  not  seem  at 
all  uncertain.  Almost  unconsciou.sly.  he 
started  to  talk  to  his  companion,  telling 
him  of  the  impending  duel. 


"It  is  not  uncommon  for  visitors  to  be- 
come embroiled  with  native  officers,  mon- 
sieur," said  the  old  man.  "Many  a  duel 
has  been  fought  on  grounds  that  smacked 
strongly  of  robbery.  The  upper-class 
Ironian,  monsieur,  is  a  cut-throat,  a  thief, 
with  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  but  the 
instincts  of  a  pirate.  But — ,"  and  he 
.shrugged  his  shoulders,  "I  would  not  fear 
the  outcome.  I  know  my  Ironian  well.  He 
is  devilish  handy  with  the  sword  but  a 
poor  shot,  monsieur,  an  atrocious  bad 
shot.  Have  courage,  you  are  more  likely  to 
wing  him  yourself.  And  in  any  ca.se,  the 
duel — it  has  not  often  the  fatal  ending. 
Look  at  me,  monsieur.  In  my  day  four 
duels  have  I  fought — and  at  sixty-two  I 
live  to  teach  music  in  the  gutter  of 
Europe!" 

Considerably  comforted  by  the  old 
man's  words,  Fenton  took  down  his  ad- 
dress on  a  card  and  left,  promising  to 
look  M.  Dubois  up  on  the  first  opportunity. 

At  dawn  the  Canadian  accompanied 
Varden  to  a  misty,  silent  field  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  there  to  wait  for  Nevi- 
loff  and  his  friends.  They  waited  long 
past  the  appointed  hour  until  Varden,  who 
had  come  in  a  mood  of  almost  despairing 
protest,  began  to  take  cheer. 

"Something's  gone  wrong,"  he  said,  fin- 
ally. "Neviloflf  would  not  funk  it,  of 
course.  This  sort  of  thing  is  all  in  the 
day's  work  to  Neviloff.  But  a  hitch  has 
occurred  somewhere." 

As  he  finished  an  officer  came  across  the 
field  toward  them.  He  saluted  and  spoke 
in  Ironian  to  Varden. 

"Saved,  Don!"  exclaimed  the  latter. 
"Once  again,  have  you  managed  to  evade 
the  consequences  of  your  rash  conduct. 
NeviloflT  can't  keep  the  appointment.  The 
riots  last  night  became  so  bad  that  the 
troops  in  the  city  have  been  ordered  to  re- 
main under  arms  and  the  gallant  lieuten- 
ant will  be  chained  to  duty  until  the  situ- 
ation becomes  less  acute.  In  the  mean- 
time his  slighted  honor  must  go  without 
redress.  He  sends  most  profuse  apologies 
— for  not  being  able  to  kill  you  this  morn- 
ing. Come  on,  Don,  I  feel  as  though  I 
could  enjoy  a  good  breakfast  now." 

CHAPTER   X. 

Fare  &  Co. 

'T*HE  particular  department  of  the 
-*■  well-known  firm  of  Fate  &  Co.,  to 
which  had  been  deputed  the  difficult  task 
of  weaving  a  train  of  circumstances  that 
would  plunge  a  nation  into  war,  had  been 
working  overtime  during  the  forty  or  so 
hours  that  Donald  Fenton  had  been  in 
Serajoz.  The  web  was  being  surely  and 
unerringly  spun,  and  already  certain 
skeins,  that  represented  human  lives,  had 
been  closely  interwoven.  Three  lives,  in- 
dexed in  the  ledgers  of  Fate  perhaps,  by 
soul  numbers,  but  distinguished  from 
other  mortals  on  earth  by  the  titles  of 
Donald  Fenton,  the  Grand  Duke  Miridofl', 
and  Olga  of  Ironia,  were  so  hopelessly 
tangled,  it  was  apparent  that  in  the  un- 
raveling process  one  or  more  might  be 
snapped  off.  Peering  at  what  was  ahead, 
the  grim  official  saw  two  men  stand  face 
to  face  with  the  world-old  issue  to  be  set- 
tled between  them,  at  the  same  time  that 
angry  mobs  stormed  palace  walls  for  a 


cause  that  a  stubborn  king  had  forsworn. 
And  with  this  objective  in  view,  the 
minion  of  Fate  first  prompted  a  prudent 
thought  to  take  possession  of  the  mind  of 
Prince  Peter  that  morning,  and  then  saw 
to  it  that  a  whisper  of  a  restaurant  brawl 
and  a  duel,  impending  or  already  fought, 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Princess  Olga. 
Acting  on  the  first.  Prince  Peter  decided 
that  in  its  up.set  condition,  Serajoz  was 
no  place  for  his  daughter,  and  notified  her 
that  he  had  decided  .she  must  go  to  his 
county  estate  at  Kail  Baleski  until  such 
time  as  the  trouble  blew  over;  and  acting 
on  the  second,  Olga  hurriedly  summoned 
her  carriage,  and  set  out  for  a  house  on 
the  Lodz  where  resided  her  very  great 
confidante,  the  Baroness  Draschol.  Not 
content  with  this,  the  untiring  tangler  of 
human  skeins  prompted  a  certain  little 
person  of  exceptional  personal  charm  and 
international  antecedents,  to  don  the  garb 
of  a  peasant  woman,  muffling  her  face  in  a 
hood,  and  to  set  off  on  foot  by  sundry  un- 
frequented streets  and  alleys  for  the  same 
residence  in  the  Lodz. 

When  he  had  seen  that  the  Princess 
entered  by  the  front  portal  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  pseudo-peasant  knocked 
at  a  rear  entrance,  and  had  furthermore 
satisfied  himself  that  Donald  Fenton  had 
risen  from  the  breakfast  table,  and 
strolled  aimlessly  into  the  library,  there 
to  wait  for  his  host  who  had  been  called 
away,  the  official  of  Fate  was  content  to 
sit  back  and  let  events  take  their  course, 
confident  that  now  his  human  puppets 
could  not  deviate  from  the  lines  he  had 
laid  down  for  them. 

Baroness  Draschol  received  her  royal 
friend  in  her  own  sitting-room,  which  was 
just  across  the  hall  from  the  library. 
There  they  chatted  for  some  time,  Olga 
soon  gleaning  such  information  with 
reference  to  the  postponed  duel  as  the 
prudent  Varden  had  seen  fit  to  trust  to 
his  wife.  In  the  meantime  the  peasant 
woman,  who  had  asked  at  the  rear  door 
first  for  Mr.  Varden,  and  then  for  Mr. 
Fentcn,  and  had  been  admitted  only  after 
the  transfer  of  a  gold  coin,  had  been  es- 
corted to  the  library  where  she  removed 
the  heavy  hood,  revealing  the  altogether 
pleasing  features  of  Anna  Petrowa. 

Fenton,  who  was  becoming  inured  to 
surprises  of  all  descriptions,  accepted  this 
transformation  with  equanimity. 

"Good  morning,  mademoiselle,"  he  said, 
ensconcing  her  in  a  comfortable  chair 
with  a  degree  of  solicitude,  "I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you,  but  not  surprised. 
Nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  had  hap- 
pened for  half  an  hour  or  so.  I  felt 
that  the  inactivity  wouldn't  keep  up  much 
longer." 

"I  am  so  more  than  glad  that  monsieur 
has  come  to  no  harm,"  said  the  dancer, 
quite  earnestly.  "I  see  it  all  now.  It  was 
a  plot  to  trap  you — and  I  an  innocent  part 
playing  in  it.  But  monsieur,  I  see,  does 
not  think  of  me  as  the  double  traitor." 

She  placed  a  finger  on  her  lips  to  enjoin 
silence,  and  then,  tip-toeing  over  beside 
him  whispered : 

"I  had  not  time  before  we  were  inter- 
rupted to  tell  the  big  news  that  I  have 
learned.  And  thus  have  I  risked  all  by 
coming  here  so  in  the  broad  daylight.  It 
is  this.  Many  of  the  army  officers  are 
with  our  cunning  Miridoff,  and  a  plot  is 
spreading  to  force  Ironia  into  war  against 
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Russia  by  the  same  means  that  they  used 
with  Turkey.  A  body  of  Ironian  troops, 
acting  without  official  orders,  will  cross 
the  line  to  Russia  and  burn  a  village  or 
so.  The  Russians,  of  course,  they  re- 
taliate; and  then  war  is  certain  to  follow. 
It  is  all  arranged,  monsieur.  Where  or 
when  I  do  not  know.  Word,  I  beseech, 
must  be  taken  at  once  to  his  Highness." 

Fenton  sprang  up  and  paced  the  floor 
excitedly.  "Of  course,  it  is  exactly  what 
they  would  do,"  he  exclaimed.  "Last  night 
has  shown  them  that  they  cannot  win  by 
fair  means.  Varden  is  out,  mademoiselle, 
but  will  be  back  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
Word  shall  be  taken  to  Prince  Peter  as 
soon  as  he  returns." 

In  the  course  of  a  minute  or  so,  Fen- 
ton's  thoughts,  occupied  with  the  import- 
ant information  that  she  had  brought, 
turned  to  the  consideration  of  how  so  vital 
a  piece  of  news  had  been  obtained.  He 
stood  in  front  of  his  intrepid  companion 
and  regarded  her  with  a  stimulated  inter- 
est and  quite  frank  admiration. 

"I  can't  understand  it  at  all,"  he  said. 
"Try  as  I  may,  I  can't  really  associate  you 
with  plots  and  counter  plots  and  secret 
meetings,  and  associations  with  all  the 
rag-tag  and  bob-tail  of  Balkan  intrigue. 
You  simply  don't  fit  into  the  picture.  You 
are  so  fair,  so  young,  so — well,  so  com- 
pletely feminine,  that  I  can't  see  how  you 
succeed  in  work  that  belongs  to  the 
rougher  sphere  of  man!" 

"You  are  mistaken,  Mistaire  Fenton," 
she  protested,  "and  your  mistake  is  so 
thoroughly  masculine!    It  should  not  be 
difficult  for  a  woman  to  do  the  work  I  am 
doing.    It  is  the  work  a  woman   can  do 
best ;  it  is  subtle,  it  requires  keen  observa- 
tion of  the  little  things  that  indicate  mood 
and  temperament,  it  means  that  always 
the  right  word  must  be  used,  it  needs  some 
personal  charm,  monsieur,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  how  to  exploit  it.   Women — 
and  women  only — can  be  depended  upon 
for  the  more  delicate  missions  of  secret 
service.     It  is 
man  —  direct, 
blundering,  out- 
spoken     man, 
who  thinks  judg- 
ment better  than 
intuition  —  who 
does  not  fit  into 
the  picture." 

"You  put  it  so 
well  that  I  am 
almost  con- 
vinced,"  smiled 
Fenton.  "Still,  I 
don't  like  to 
think  of  you 
having  to  asso- 
ciate with  the 
likes  of  Miridoflf 
and  his  murder 
crew.  There  are 
two  spheres  in 
which  I  like  to 
picture  you — on 
the  stage  earn- 
ing the  plaudits 
of  the  world, 
and  in  a  cozy 
chair  on  the 
hearth  of  some 
lucky  man's 
home." 
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"Hetter  than 
promise    you 
the  priest.     I 
frieud     in     the     hill 
country  and  the  best 
he      has      shall      be 
yours." 


"You  are  quite  hopeless,  mon  ami,"  she 
sighed.  "Your  viewpoint^ — it  is  so  mas- 
culine— so  one-sided.  Man  regards  woman 
in  but  two  ways — he  wants  to  possess  her 
and  to  show  her  off.  If  she  feels  that  she 
must  achieve  more  than  man's  fatuous 
approval,  he  frowns,  objects,  bullies,  even 
uses  force  to  stop  her.  Is  it  not  so?" 

"It  is  clear  that  you  have  traveled  over- 
much in  America,"  said  Fenton,  with  a 
laugh.  "Are  such  ideas  common  among 
the  women  of  your  own  country?" 

"Advanced  thought,  it  is  found  every- 
where," she  replied.  The  conversation 
was  becoming  too  abstruse  for  her  scanty 
English,  and  she  abruptly  changed  to 
French,  where  she  was  more  at  home.  "In 
your  America  the  positions  have  been  re- 
versed. There  it  is  the  woman  who  has 
the  complete  freedom,  and  the  man  who  is 
tied.  The  American— he  is  too  easy.  He 
has  but  two  functions  left  to  him — busi- 
ness and  the  support  of  his  women  folk." 

"Mademoiselle  is  a  philosopher,  I  see, 
as  well  as  so  many  other  things,"  said 
Fenton,  not  a  little  puzzled  at  the  change 
that  had  come  over  her.  From  a  dainty 
little  person,  full  of  coquettish  wiles  and 
sidelong  glances,  she  had  suddenly  become 
a  serious  woman,  full  of  the  holy  fire  of 
earnest  purpose  and  determination. 
Genuinely  interested,  he  asked :  "Tell  me, 
mademoiselle,  do  you  really  like  this  life? 
Can  you  enjoy  it,  with  all  its  dangers,  its 
insincerities,  its  cruelties?" 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  answer.  Her 
glance  wandered  to  a  window  and  fixed  it- 
self on  outer  space,  while  a  smile  that  was 
both  brave  and  wistful  played  at  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth. 

"Yes,  I  like  it,  mon  ami,"  she  said.  "It 
is  hard,  it  robs  one  of  treasured  illusions, 
it  takes  the  silver  finish  off  life  and  shows 
the  brass  beneath.  A  woman  who  plays 
the  Great  Game  misses  much  that  women 
are  supposed  to  want — and  do  want.  It 
may  be  that  these  things  will  be  missed 
from  my  life,  but — I  will  not  regret  them ! 


This  life  means  that  I  am  standing  alone, 
fighting  against  things,  combating  cir- 
cumstances, and  shaping  them  to  my  own 
ends,  trying  to  grasp  from  an  unwilling 
hand  the  fruit  success!" 

"You  are  right,"  said  Fenton  emphati- 
cally. "It  is  the  fight  for  achievement  that 
makes  things  worth  while.  It  is  seldom 
though  that  a  woman  comes  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  so  virile  a  philosophy  of  life.  There 
I  go  again,"  he  said  with  a  laugh.  "My 
purely  masculine  judgment  of  women! 
But  tell  me  of  your  experiences.  I  am  sure 
you  must  have  things  to  tell  which  would 
be  of  great  interest.  You  have  seen  much 
of  this  sort  of  thing — this — what  our 
statesmen  call  diplomacy." 

Anna  was  nothing  loth.  In  her  inimi- 
tably pretty  way  she  told  of  her  life  from 
the  time  when  she  first  joined  the  Russian 
Imperial  ballet,  relating  incidents  in  her 
struggles  as  a  dancer,  but  more  of  her  life 
as  an  agent  of  the  secret  service.  She  told 
of  a  certain  affair  at  Monte  Carlo  when 
documents  had  to  be  abstracted  from  a 
personage  of  royal  rank;  of  the  theft  and 
recovery  of  important  naval  plans  which 
had  been  the  key  to  a  significant  and 
tense  international  crisis.  Fenton  listened 
to  her  with  an  interest  that  was  all  en- 
grossing, but  all  the  time  there  remained 
at  the  back  of  his  mind — despite  her 
earlier  admonition — a  sense  of  incon- 
gruity. There  was  something  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  accepted  order  of  things  in 
this  dainty  butterfly  doing  the  work 
which  kept  nations  from  each  other's 
throats,  or  helped  to  precipitate  them  into 
conflict. 

As  she  talked,  the  aforementioned  Grim 
Official  stirred  himself  up  to  complete  cer- 
tain complications  that  he  had  planned. 
He  caused  the  Baroness  Draschol  to  leave 
the  Princess  Olga  for  a  moment.  He  im- 
pelled the  latter  to  rise  and  stray  into  the 
hall.  He  then  brought  the  dancer  to  her 
feet  with  a  rather  incredulous,  "How  I 
have  talked!"  while  she  almost  unconsci- 
ously put  both 
hands  into  Fen- 
ton's  and  looked 
up  into  his  face. 
Neither  of 
them  heard  the 
soft  swish  of  a 
skirt  in  the  hall. 
Neither  of  them 
knew  that  the 
curtains  had 
parted. 

"I  have  been 
s  o  interested," 
said  Fenton 
"You  are  really 
most  wonder- 
ful!" 

Then  he  turned 
in  time  to  look 
into  the  rather 
startled,  rather 
i  n  c  r  e  d  u  lous, 
rather  angry 
eyes  of  Princess 
Olga.  It  was  but 
for  a  moment, 
then  the  cur- 
tains fell  back 
into  place  and 
Continued  on 
Page  81. 
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Our  Mountain  Heritage:  By  c.  b.  sissons 


A  useful  means  uf  pi'ugieso 
where  the  trail  fails,  namely  up 
the  gravel   bars  of  a   creek. 


EUROPE  will  never  be 
the  same.  Little  Swit- 
zerland, in  spite  of  her 
neutrality,  will  never  be  quite 
the  same.  It  is  certain  that 
for  many  a  year  bookings  for 
the  pleasure  resorts  of  the 
Old  World  will  be  secured 
with  some  misgivings.  The 
experiences  of  the  month  of 
August  in  the  year  1914  will 
not  soon  be  effaced  from  the 
memories  of  those  who  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  be 
overtaken  by  the  war  on  the 
soil  of  continental  Europe. 
And  just  as  our  universities  are  prepar- 
ing to  take  up  the  post-graduate  work, 
which  an  insane  Germany  has  forfeited; 
just  as  our  factories  are  proceeding  to 
assume  the  industry  of  a  nation  which 
thought  to  reverse  the  hands  of  the  clock 
and  beat  ploughshares  into  swords,  so  in 
the  serious  business  of  holidaying  we  must 
seek  at  home  what  we  are  denied  abroad. 
Inevitably  the  eyes  of  the  tourist  will 
turn  to  our  Canadian  Rockies.  In  place  of 
going  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  in  increas- 
ing numbers  we  shall  go  up  to  the  moun- 
tains in  Pullmans.  And  those  who  have 
once  learned  to  love  the  mountains  will 
find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  resist 
their  call  when  the  summer  sun  begins  to 
beat  on  city  pavements.  Recently  the 
daily  press  informed  us  that  a  company  of 
capitalists  had  been  granted  a  charter  to 
build  a  funicular  railway  up  Cascade 
Mountain.  Much  as  those  who  love  nature 
undefiled  may  shudder  at  such  desecra- 
tion of  the  mountains;  much  as  those  who 
prefer  to  use  "the  tandem  that  nature 
gave"  them  may  despise  such  luxurious 
mountaineering,  this  announcement  must 
be  accepted  with  resignation  and  regarded 
as  merely  an  indication  that  the  Canadian 
mountains  are  coming  into  their  own.  All 
that  the  objector  can  properly  urge  is  that 
the  authorities  of  the  National  Park  may 


The  mil  carop  of  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  in  Sherbroolie 
Lake  Valley.  The  club  seeks  to  teach  its  members  to  discover 
the  secrets   of  the   mountains   for   themselves. 


be  permitted  to  ensure  the  preservation 
of  its  natural  beauties.  For  it  is  in  every 
way  to  our  national  advantage  that  all 
who  so  desire  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
as  much  as  each  has  eyes  to  see  of  the 
glory  of  our  mountain  heritage. 

There  is  no  fear  that  the  field  of  the 
mountaineer,  or  even  that  of  the  explorer, 
will  be  exhausted  for  many  years  to  come. 
One  generation  has  passed  away  since  the 
late  Lord  Strathcona  drove  the  last  spike 
of  the  first  line  of  steel  to  span  a  united 
Canada;  and  yet  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  1912  was 
the  first  year  when  the  secrets  of  the  val- 
ley, the  entrance  of  which  is  shown  in  one 
of  the  accompanying  views,  were  disclosed 
to  human  eye.  Several  noble  peaks  in  this 
vicinity  are  still  unclimbed. 

Last  summer  the  veteran  climber  and 
explorer,  Professor  E.  W.  D.  Holway,  who 
has  to  his  credit  almost  a  score  of  first 
ascents  of  peaks  in  the  Selkirks  of  over 
ten  thousand  feet,  took  a  trip  into  un- 
explored country,  which  he  describes  as 
follows:  "We  went  up  the  Beaver  and 
down  the  Duncan  to  the  big  valley  run- 
ning in  back  of  Battle  Creek,  packed  up 
this  nearly  to  the  end,  ascended  twelve 
hundred  feet  on  the  north  side  to  a  mag- 
nificent hanging  valley,  where  we  found  a 
fine    lake    as    large    as    Louise,    with    a 


The  entrance  to  a  valley  until 
recently  unknown,  within  twenty- 
flve   miles   of  the   C.P.E. 


glacier  coming  in  at  the  head 
and  a  fine  glacier-hung  peak 
above  over  ten  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet  high.  We  made  the  as- 
cent of  this.  It  was  such  a  long 
climb  that  we  sat  out  all  night  in 
returning.  The  end  of  the  main 
valley  has  great  glaciers  coming 
in  all  around.  Dr.  Longstaff 
looked  into  this  valley  from  the 
Prairie  Hills  and  said  it  looked 
like  the  valleys  of  India."  This 
is  a  description  of  country  con- 
tiguous to  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  be  sure  in  the  absence  of  trails 
it  can  be  reached  only  by  those 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  moun- 
tains and  physical  endurance  equal  to  the 
task  of  carrying  heavy  packs.  If  there  is 
still  original  work  to  be  done  in  the  south 
within  reach  of  a  railway  built  in  1885, 
it  may  readily  be  surmised  how  great  an 
amount  of  exploration  yet  remains  in  the 
region  adjacent  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific and  Canadian  Northern,  in  spite  of 
the  valuable  pioneer  work  that  has  been 
performed  in  this  district,  among  others 
by  Professor  Coleman,  Mrs.  Schaeflfer, 
Mr.  A.  L.  Mumm  and  Mr.  A.  0.  Wheeler. 
Even  when  the  exploration  of  hundreds 
of  valleys  is  completed  in  the  distant 
future  (for  the  Canadian  Rockies  are 
spread  as  wide  as  a  dozen  Alps)  there  will 
still  remain  quite  enough  in  the  way  of 
unexplored  routes  of  ascent  to  satisfy 
even  the  greedy  mountaineer  who  weeps 
like  Alexander  when  there  are  no  new 
worlds  to  conquer.  Indeed,  only  in  a  very 
few  cases  have  the  discovery  of  new 
routes  of  ascent  caused  the  least  flutter  of 
excitement  in  our  mountaineering  world. 
It  is  easy  to  recall  a  score  of  unnoticed 
adventures  which,  if  they  had  been  per- 
formed in  the  Lake  District  or  the 
Bernese  Oberland  would  have  been 
heralded  as  noteworthy  achievements. 
With  us  the  new  is  so  nearly  universal 
that  such  exploits  frequently  fail  to  ob- 
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tain  permanent  record,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  celebration.  Perhaps  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  might  be  count- 
er those  Canadian  peaks  which  have 
been  even  roughly  mapped  with  a 
view  to  showing  routes  of  ascent, 
while  for  many  years  all  the  main 
mountains  of  the  Alps  have  been 
very  well  and  accurately  mapped. 
All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  we 
are  still  in  the  heroic  age  of  moun- 
taineering, and  are  destined  there  to 
remain    for   many    years    to   come. 

BUT  one  is  naturally  asked 
whether,  apart  from  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  what  has  never  been 
done  before,  the  Canadian  Rockies 
afford  scenic  and  athletic  attrac- 
tions at  all  comparable  to  those 
afforded  by  the  Alps.  This  leads  one 
to  a  general  comparison  of  the  two 
regions.  In  two  respects  the  Play- 
ground of  Europe  may  appear  to 
have  a  distinct  advantage  over  our 
own  mountain  area.  In  the  first 
place  the  peaks  rise  higher  above 
sea  level.  Mont  Blanc  is  some 
twenty-five  hundred  feet  higher 
than  Mt.  Robson,  and  the  average 
difference  in  altitude  is  perhaps 
fairly  well  represented  by  the  difference 
between  the  giants  of  the  two  ranges.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
disparity  in  height  does  not  mean  a  cor- 
responding difference  in  the  length  of 
ascent  or  in  the  magnificence  of  the  view 
to  be  obtained  from  the  summit.  On  Mont 
Blanc  there  is  an  inn  less  than  six  thou- 
sand feet  below  the  summit,  a  hut  some 
forty-five  hundred  feet  above  the  inn,  and 
an  observatory  just  below  the  summit. 
On  the  other  hand  the  party  which  suc- 
cessfully ascended  Mt.  Robson  in  1913  left 
in  the  afternoon  a  camp  at  the  altitude  of 
fifty-five  hundred  feet,  and  bivou- 
acked on  an  outcropping  of  rock  at 
an  altitude  of  about  seven  thousand 
feet.  The  next  day  they  ascended 
with  much  step-cutting  the  six 
thousand  feet  to  the  summit,  the 
height  of  which  is  computed  at 
thirteen  thousand  and  sixty-eight 
feet,  descending  in  the  evening  to  a 
bivouac  on  a  rocky  shelf  about  two 
thousand  feet  below  the  summit. 
Thence  they  reached  camp  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  day.  An- 
other party  which  attempted  the 
peak  by  the  south  face  bivouacked 
high  up  on  a  rocky  ridge,  were 
driven  back  by  a  blizzard  when  near 
the  summit,  and  descended  nearly 
ten  thousand  feet  to  Lake  Kinney 
the  same  afternoon.  Such  feats  are 
nowhere  necessary  in  the  Alps, 
where  the  valleys  are  loftier  and 
huts  are  ubiquitous.  Only  one  Can- 
adian mountain,  Mt.  Rogers,  yet 
boasts  of  a  shelter,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Mt.  Robson  all  our 
highest  peaks  are  climbed  from 
the  hotel  or  from  camp,  the  ascent 
and  descent  of  something  like  six  thou- 
sand feet  being  accomplished  in  the  same 
day.  So  that  by  reason  of  the  facilities  for 
comfort  developed  in  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  mountaineering,  climbing  in  the 
European  Alps  is  generally  decidedly  less 
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strenuous  than  climbing  in  the  Rockies. 
Again,  although  the  grandeur  of  mas- 
sive and  lofty  peaks  as  viewed  from  the 
valley  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  the 
view  from  very  high  peaks  is  usually  dis- 
appointing.   From  Mont  Blanc  on  a  clear 


day  the  prospect  extends  as  far  as 
Lyons,  but  the  general  effect  is  by 
no  means  as  pleasing  as  that  which 
is  obtained  from  a  lower  peak.   It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  view  from  the 
Jungfrau  which   a  man   of  means, 
regardless    of    weight,    may    now 
climb  in  an  arm  chair,  is  much  less 
impressive  than  that  from  the  Faul- 
horn,  some  four  thousand  feet  lower 
across  the  valley.    Similarly  in  our 
own   mountains  few  prospects  can 
surpass  that  from  little  Mt.  Abbott 
just  across  the  valley  from  Mt.  Sir 
Donald.   The  reason  lies  in  the  fact 
that  from  the  summit  of  a  high  peak 
everything     is     dwarfed     and     the 
mountains    stretch    to    the   horizon 
monotonously  like  the  waves  of  the 
.sea  as  seen  from  the  hurricane  deck 
of  a  liner.    On  the  other  hand  the 
lower    peaks    present   the   pleasing 
contrast  of  the  white  snow,  the  gray 
rock,  the  dark  green  of  the  foliage 
and  the  lighter  green  of  the  grass 
and  shrub.s,  while  the  great  peaks 
soar    aloft   in    imposing   grandeur. 
It  is  this  contrast  presented  by 
our   mountains   which    particularly 
appeals  to  travelers  who  have  had 
experience   of   other   mountain    re- 
gions.  They  are  unceasing  in  their  praise 
of  our  beautiful  valleys.   And  here  a  dis- 
tinction   must    be    made    between     the 
Rockies  proper  and  the  Selkirks — the  Sel- 
kirks, roughly  speaking,  being  that  part 
of  the  whole  system  embraced  within  the 
circle  of  the  Columbia  River.   The  valleys 
of  the  Rockies  are  broader  than  the  V- 
shaped  valleys  of  the  Selkirks.   Frequent- 
ly in  the  Rockies  great  peaks  stand  out  in 
splendid    isolation,    such    as    Mt.    Assini- 
boine,  Mt.  Temple  and  Mt.  Hector.   In  the 
recesses  of  these  broad  valleys,  usually  as 
the  result  of  the  blocking  of  the  outlet  by 
moraines,    lakes    of    varying    hues    are 
everywhere      encountered.       These 
lakes  form,  perhaps,  the  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  main  range. 
Take  for  example  the  territory  ad- 
jacent   to    Laggan.     Lake    Louise, 
Moraine   Lake,    Lake   O'Hara    and 
Lake    McArthur,    four    mountain 
gems,   each   with   its   own   peculiar 
color  and  setting,  are  encountered 
within  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  a 
centre    taken    under    Abbott    Pass. 
They  are  all  considerable  bodies  of 
water,  the  smallest  of  them  being 
almost  a  mile  in  length.   In  addition 
there  are  a  score  of  tarns  within  the 
circumference   of   the   same   circle. 
One   of   these    is   especially   worth 
mentioning.     It   nestles   under    Mt. 
Lefroy    in    a    recess    of    the    great 
circle   of   peaks   surrounding   Lake 
O'Hara,  so  near  the  eternal  snows 
that  only  for  a  very  short  time  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  summer  does 
the  ice  disappear  from  its  surface. 
Near  this  lake  the  rocks  are  worn 
smooth    by   the    ice-action    of    long 
ago,   in    the  years   before   the   sun 
asserted  its  supremacy  and  put  the 
glaciers  to  sluggish  rout,  that  a  ball-game 
could  very  well  be  played  there,  if  the  shy 
little  chief-hares  could  be  induced  to  re- 
trieve  whenever   the  ball   disappears   in 
the  cracks  between  the  great  slabs  of  rock. 
Continiied  on  Page  87. 
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Twelve  Pillars  of  Success 


T  the  time  of  the 
extensive    change 


NUMBER  FIFE 


from  nine  to  eight    gy  j)j.   Qrlson  Swctt  Mafdcn 

hours,     most     business  -^ 

men  were  alarmed  at  the  shortening  of  the  day's  work. 
They  said  it  would  entail  an  absolute  loss  of  one-ninth 
of  the  product  of  every  employee's  labor. 

But  results  show  that  there  has  really  been  practi- 
cally no  loss  of  this  kind,  because  the  employees  are 
fresher,  have  more  physical  vigor,  and  hence  work 
with  greater  enthusiasm,  while  the  quality  of  their 
work  is  improved.  They  are  in  better  health;  conse- 
quently they  are  more  efficient,  as  they  work  with 
more  zest,  more  spontaneity,  more  courage,  and  greater 
hope.  They  are  not  so  anxious  to  kill  time,  and  their 
additional  hour  of  leisure  gives  them  greater  reserve 
force  for  the  next  day's  work. 

There  is  no  greater  delusion  than  that  we  can 
accomplish  more  by  working  a  great  many  hours  each 
day,  straining  mind  and  body  to  the  limit  of  endurance, 
than  by  working  fewer  hours  with  less  straining,  less 
fatigue,  but  with  greater  freshness  and  intensity. 
This  applies,  however,  only  to  some  men — men  of 
insatiable  energy  and  ambition,  who  permit  their  un- 
flagging energy  to  drive  them  to  unremitting  activity. 
It  is  to  men  of  this  class  that  the  lesson  applies. 

I  know  a  very  successful  young  business  man  who 
used  to  work  from  twelve  to  seventeen  hours  a  day, 
who  was  very  much  chagrined  and  disappointed  be- 
cause he  could  not  do  the  big  things  which  he  felt  he 
was  perfectly  capable  of  doing.  He  began  to  analyze 
himself  in  order,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
his  failure,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  very 
short-sighted  policy  to  try  to  force  good  work  out  of  a 
jaded  brain.  He  completely  changed  his  program,  and 
does  not  work  half  as  many  hours  as  he  used  to.  He 
takes  frequent  trips  in  the  country.  He  often  gets 
away  entirely  from  his  work,  for  days  at  a  time,  and 
does  not  allow  himself  to  think  of  his  office  in  his 
absence. 

The  result  is  that  he  has  revolutionized  his  business. 
He  says  that  by  the  new  method  he  is  accomplishing 
much  more  than  he  did  before,  because  he  can  concen- 
trate now  with  great  vigor  when  he  does  attend  to 
business.  He  can  make  out  a  program  for  others  to 
carry  out  in  a  tenth  of  the  time  that  he  required  when 
he  was  deceiving  himself  by  thinking  that  success  de- 
pends upon  hard  work  for  many  hours. 

Many  think  that  all  great  achievement  depends  upon 
unceasing  industry;  that,  if  they  keep  everlastingly 
at  it,  if  they  are  always  at  work,  their  accomplishment 
will  be  greater  than  if  they  work  less  and  play  more. 
There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake.  What  we  achieve 
depends  largely  upon   the  effectiveness   of  our   work. 


The  brain  will  not  g:ive 
up  its  best  energy  un- 
der pressure.    Its  work 
must  be  voluntary.     It 
does  its  best  easily,  spontaneously.   It  cannot  be  forced 
to  its  highest  production,  and  it  can  work  to  advantage 
only  when  in  perfect  condition. 

I  know  authors  who  force  their  brains  with  stimu- 
lants when  they  are  in  no  condition  to  be  crowded,  and 
this  always  results  in  deteriorated  mental  product. 
Clear,  strong  thinking  springs  from  freshness  and 
enthusiasm,  and  these  qualities  are  not  produced  by 
strenuous,  driving  methods. 

Everywhere  we  see  the  results  of  such  forced 
mentality,  in  the  products  of  stale  brains.  The  libra- 
ries and  the  shelves  of  bookstores  are  loaded  with  them, 
because  they  do  not  sell  and  are  not  read.  There  are 
multitudes  of  pictures  in  artists'^  studios  which  are 
practically  worthless  because  they  are  the  results  of 
depleted  inspiration,  the  forced  products  of  over- 
worked brains. 

First-class  work  is  impossible  to  brains  exhausted 
by  lack  of  recreation  and  sleep.  Even  the  will  of  a 
Napoleon  could  not  make  thoroughly  efficient  a  brain 
fed  by  poisoned,  vitiated  blood ;  for  when  the  blood,  the 
brain  cells,  and  the  nerve  cells  are  thus  loaded  with 
fatigue  poison,  the  sensibilities  are  deadened  and  the 
perceptions  dulled.  Mental  apathy  follows,  with  low- 
ered ambition  and  degenerated  ideals. 

Most  men  living  on  this  Continent  not  only  use  up 
every  day  every  ounce,  every  particle  of  energy  their 
systems  generate,  but  also  draw  upon  their  reserve 
power,  and  not  infrequently  the  result  is  mental  bank- 
ruptcy. They  begin  their  day's  work  in  about  the  pre- 
dicament of  a  man  who  starts  on  a  journey  every 
morning  with  a  horse  which  has  not  been  properly  fed 
and  has  not  had  time  to  rest. 

Take  an  ordinary  work  horse,  never  groom  him, 
keep  him  in  a  close,  dark  stall,  only  half  feed  him  and 
at  any  time  it  is  convenient  for  you,  and  it  will  be  only 
a  little  while  before  that  horse's  working  and  selling 
value  will  be  cut  down  about  half.  If  you  treat  your- 
self relatively  in  about  the  same  way  you  cannot  ex- 
pect to  fare  any  better. 

When  will  men  learn  the  tremendous  ability-multi- 
plying power  of  a  robust  constitution,  vigorous  health 
and  strong  vitality?  How  these  multiply  one's  effici- 
ency, by  putting  an  edge  on  one's  mental  faculties! 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  wonderful  miracles 
that  will-power  enables  people  to  do,  but  the  foundation 
of  that  is  physical  vitality.  And  yet,  I  know  men 
who,  by  their  tremendous  will-power,  have  seriously 
injured  their  minds.  They  have  lost  their  vigorous 
mental    grip   by    forcing   the   concentration    of    their 
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faculties    when    in    an    exhausted,    fatigued    condition. 

When  old  Dr.  Bellamy's  students  used  to  consult  him 
about  how  to  succeed  in  the  pulpit,  he  would  invariably  say: 
"Fill  up  the  cask,  man,  fill  up  the  cask."  It  is  impossible  to 
continue  drawing  water  out  of  a  cask  without  keeping 
water  running  into  it.  Many  people  seem  to  think  that 
they  can  drain  away  their  life  forces,  their  brain  power, 
without  much  thought  about  replenishment  of  their  vitality, 
by  good  health  habits,  plenty  of  recreation,  proper  sleep, 
good  nourishing  food,  and  regular  living.  System  in  living 
is  infinitely  more  important  than  system  in  business,  since 
health  is  fundamental  to  business  success. 

There  is  nothing  which  pays  greater  dividends  than  self- 
investment,  in  keeping  oneself  up  to  standard  by  buttressing 
the  health  in  every  possible  way  and  using  the  utmost  care 
and  exactitude  in  regimen,  in  work  habits,  and  in  life  habits. 
It  is  often  the  best  kind  of  economy  to  quit  work  and  spend  a 
lot  of  time  in  recreation,  in  play  and  rest,  in  order  to  get 
back  to  a  normal  standard  of  health. 

Supposing  we  represent  by  fifty  the  work  of  a  man  who 
is  run  down  physically,  whose  vitality  has  been  lowered  by 
vicious  living,  overwork,  and  bad  habits,  so  that  with  all  the 
will  power  he  can  muster,  he  cannot  do  any  more  than  he  is 
now  doing.  Now,  if  this  man,  with  the  same  ability,  were 
up  to  standard  physically;  if  he  had  robust  health  and  a 
superb  physique;  if  he  were  renewed  and  refreshed  by 
relaxation,  recreation,  after  the  day's  work  and  by  plenty 
of  sleep  every  night;  even  without  any  great  effort,  he 
could  easily  measure  up  to  one  hundred;  possibly  he  could 
quadruple  the  efficiency  of  his  former  efforts. 

In  order  to  be  well-balanced,  self-poised,  and  broad- 
minded,  one  must  have  a  great  variety  of  experience;  and 
for  this  play  is  just  as  necessary  as  work.  He  who  is  ever- 
lastingly working,  who  never  gets  time  to  play,  to  see  his 
friends,  to  travel,  or  to  go  into  the  country,  because  he 
thinks  time  is  too  precious  that  he  must  utilize  every  minute 
in  practical  work,  is  defeating  the  very  purpose  which  he 
is  trying  to  attain. 

A  locomotive  will  give  out  if  it  does  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity periodically  to  allow  its  particles  of  iron  and  steel 
to  readjust  themselves.  If  cohesion  in  the  engine  tends  to 
lose  its  grip  upon  its  mental  molecules  and  atoms  when  in 
constant  use,  so  that  it  must  stand  in  the  round  house  occa- 
sionally and  have  an  opportunity  to  readjust  itself;  if  iron 
and  steel  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  perpetual  use,  is  it 
strange  that  the  human  brain  must  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities to  readjust  itself  after  the  strain  and  stress  of 
strenuous  activity? 

Recreation  and  the  social  side  of  life  are  merely  inci- 
dental to  most  men.  If  they  have  any  spare  time  they  play 
after  they  have  done  all  their  work.  But,  how  many  grind 
away  in  their  specialties  for  months  and  years,  with  practi- 
cally no  change,  vacation,  fun  or  play  in  their  lives. 

Nothing  else  so  quickly  renews  jaded  energies  and 
refreshes  a  worn  out  physique  as  untrammeled,  irresponsible 
rest,  with  freedom  from  all  care  and  anxiety.  Get  back  to 
nature  again.  Bid  good-by  to  civilization  for  a  while,  and 
hie  thee  to  the  country,  or  go  to  the  sea  and  find  out  what 
"the  water  is  a-talkin'  of."  Forget  that  you  ever  had  a 
store,  a  client,  a  patient,  or  a  pupil.  Forget  that  there  was 
ever  such  a  thing  as  storekeeping  or  housekeeping.  Shorten 
up  that  long  face  of  yours  and  smooth  out  the  wrinkles 
which  care  and  fret  and  worry  have  written  there.  Imagine 
you  are  a  boy  or  girl  again.  Romp  in  the  woods  and  play  in 
the  meadows  and  the  pastures  with  the  children  and  the 
dogs. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  family  to  keep  your 
physical  reserves  intact,  and  although  it  is  possible  to  do 
two  days'  work  in  one  for  a  time  without  any  noticeable 
effect,  you  cannot  always  tell  how  near  you  are  to  the 
danger  point.  It  is  just  as  tempting  to  use  your  stored-up 
physical  and  mental  reserve  force  as  it  is  to  draw  your 
bank  account  down  below  the  safety  line,  to  the  dangerous 
point,  during  hard  times  or  when  a  panic 'is  imminent,  just 


the  time  when  a  business  man  should  keep  his  reserves  up 
to  the  point  of  safety. 

Few  men  ever  learn  the  secret  of  conserving  their 
energy.  It  is  what  you  accomplish  in  a  day  while  leaving 
yourself  a  complete  man  with  nerves  unshattered,  vitality 
unwasted  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  day's  work,  that 
counts.  You  may  have  done  a  big  day's  work  but  at  a  cost 
which  staggered  your  health  and  your  constitution  and 
unpoised  your  mentality.  You  may  crowd  two  days'  work 
into  to-day  if  you  wish,  but  to-morrow  you  may  be  a 
physical  bankrupt. 

Nature  is  no  sentimentalist.  She  demands  the  last  penny 
due  her.  The  man  who  thinks  that  he  can  turn  night  into 
day  and  disobey  laws,  that  he  can  eat  anything  and  every- 
thing at  any  time,  that  he  can  ignore  systematic  and  scien- 
tific living,  that  he  can  go  without  sufficient  sleep,  and  that 
he  can  be  as  irregular  in  his  habits  as  is  convenient,  will 
find  all  these  things  charged  to  him,  and  before  he  realizes 
it  he  will  be  a  physical  bankrupt. 

There  is  a  mysterious  something  which  audits  our 
account  with  Nature,  w?iether  we  will  or  no.  Every  draft 
we  make  upon  our  physical  and  mental  bank  must  be 
honored,  even  if  it  takes  our  life  in  payment. 

What  can  be  more  foolish  than  to  draw  on  your  reserve 
and  use  up  your  store  of  vitality  in  overwork,  so  that  every 
little  while  you  have  to  give  up  altogether?  I  know  business 
men  who  are  constantly  under  the  eyes  of  their  physicians, 
continually  working  under  the  limit  of  strain  they  can  for 
the  time  endure. 

Now,  this  is  not  really  living  at  all  in  the  true  sense. 
To  get  the  most  out  of  life  is  to  do  what  you  can  every  day 
and  still  keep  up  your  normal  supply  of  reserve  force. 
Many  a  man  by  overdoing  day  after  day  has  drained  his 
vitality  to  the  lowest  ebb,  thus  leaving  his  life  citadel 
exposed  to  a  multitude  of  enemies,  disease  germs,  which  are 
waiting  to  attack  him  when  his  reserve  power  shall  be 
exhausted. 

He  who  lives  a  perfectly  normal  life  has  vast  physical 
reserve  power,  which  would  carry  him  through  any  ordinary 
accident,  such  as  a  necessary  amputation  or  other  needed 
operation.  But  when  he  uses  up  all  his  force,  all  his  vitality, 
as  he  goes  along,  of  course  he  has  little  or  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon  in  case  of  a  severe  accident  or  other  emergency. 

In  youth,  we  store  up  a  reserve  of  vital  energy  which,  if 
properly  used,  will  enable  us  to  overdraw  temporarily  in 
emergencies;  but,  if  we  continue  to  use,  from  day  to  day, 
more  nervous  or  vital  force  than  is  generated  during  each 
twenty-four  hours,  it  does  not  require  a  great  mathema- 
tician to  show  that  we  shall  soon  be  bankrupt. 

It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  you  whether 
you  cut  off  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  of  your  life  by  over- 
working or  depriving  yourself  of  needed  rest — by  not  know- 
ing exactly  how  much  you  can  stand — or  save  those  precious 
years  by  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  which  pays  better  or  is  more 
beneficial  than  a  vacation.  Most  of  us,  sooner  or  later, 
learn — unfortunately,  most  of  us  learn  later — that  we  can- 
not get  more  money  out  of  a  bank  than  we  deposit  there. 
Our  drafts  on  Nature's  bank  cannot  exceed  our  deposits. 

We  rob  ourselves  of  more  than  we  can  ever  compute  by 
being  niggardly  in  the  matter  of  a  vacation,  or  of  rejuvenat- 
ing, refreshing  recreation.  Economize  on  anything  else 
rather  than  on  those  things  on  which  the  very  well-springs 
of  being  depend.  Health  is  the  "pearl  of  great  price"  for 
which,  if  need  be,  we  should  be  willing  to  exchange  all  our 
possessions.  Without  it  all  other  things  are  powerless  to 
make  us  happy.  Many  a  millionaire  who  has  bartered  his 
health  for  his  millions,  sighs  for  what  all  his  wealth  cannot 
restore. 

No  matter  what  your  vocation,  whether  you  make  money 
or  lose  it,  succeed  or  fail  in  your  undertakings,  you  cannot 
afford  to  spoil  your  life  by  over-crowding  it  with  work  and 
stinting  it  in  play. 

"Without  health  we  can  enjoy  no  fortune,  honors,  or 
riches,  and  all  other  advantaged  are  useless." — Hippocrates. 
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"Let's  raise  prices,"  whlsperecl  Aiken 
one  day.  "We've  got  the  market  In 
our  mlt." 
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SYNOPSIS. — Sir  Horace  Lazenby  has  been  acquitted  in  court  on  a  charge  of  trust  making.  He  decides  to  take  a  holi- 
day to  get  away  incognito  for  a  long-needed  rest.  This  holiday  he  uses  for  the  writing  of  an  autobiography,  telling 
his  life  story  from,  the  beginning,  with  the  idea  of  justifying  his  operations  in  the  realms  of  high  finance.  The  story 
he  tells  starts  with  his  home  life  in  Garafraxa.  He  and  his  brothers  run  away  from,  home  and  cross  Lake  Erie  by 
stealing  a  passage  in  a  grain  boat,  which  results  in  the  death  of  the  two  brothers.  Young  Lazenby  makes  his  way 
to  New  York,  where  he  secures  a  position  in  the  baggage  department  of  a  railroad  controled  by  the  famous  John  J. 
Vandervort.  He  is  proTnoted  to  the  position  of  private  bodyguard  to  the  millionaire  railroader  and  ultimately 
becomes  his  secretary.  One  night  Lazenby  attends  a  party  and  leaves  it  somewhat  stimulated  by  wine.  He  wanders 
along  the  waterfront  and  is  seized  and  taken  aboard  an  otUbound  vessel.  The  ship  travels  around  the  Horn  to  the 
British  Columbia  Pacific  Coast,  and  on  the  way  Lazenby  has  a  fight,  in  which  he  knocks  doivn  the  first  mate  who 
has  abused  him  from  the  start.  The  fall  kills  the  mate.  Lazenby  is  acquitted  of  blame,  but,  to  protect  him  from  the 
friends  of  the  mate,  he  is  put  ashore  by  the  captain  at  Seattle.  Here  he  becomes  foreman  in  the  employ  of 
Johanna  Stard,  a  firm-minded  woman  successfully  operating  a  ship  chandlery  business;  and  meets  her  daughter, 
Pamela  Stard,  "the  flower  of  fifty  ports."  Lazenby  stays  for  three  years  in  the  employ  of  Mrs.  Stard.  On  her  death- 
bed she  has  him  marry  her  daughter.  After  her  mother's  death,  Pamela  leaves  for  Canada  and  Lazenby  follows 
her  to  Toronto  where  he  secures  employment  in  the  grocery  store  of  John  Goss.  From  a  customer  he  finds  where 
his  wife  is  staying  and  sets  out  to  find  her — with  a  strap  in  his  pocket. 


P  ART— V. 

THERE  is  a  quiet  beauty  about  the 
Dundas  road  even  to  this  day  when 
they  have  paved  it  for  automobiles 
and  turned  some  of  the  oldest  farms  into 
gentlemen's  "estates."  I  walked  far  be- 
yond what  is  now  a  fashionable  golf  links 
overlooking  the  Humber  River,  and  be- 
yond the  Etobicoke  which  in  those  days 
was  a  real  river  with  trout  in  it.  Sunday 
I  spent  in  Streetsville.  Sunday  night,  hav- 
ing obtained  information  confirming  my 
conjecture,  I  engaged  a  fast  livery  horse 
and  a  buggy,  with  the  top  up.  It  was  dusk 
when  I  drove  out  of  the  town  down  the 
main  road.  It  was  night  when  I  turned 
into  a  cross-road  that  led  down  a  wicked 
hill,  over  the  Credit  River,  and  up  an 
equally  wicked  hill  on  the  other  side.  The 
stars  came  out.  The  horse  drew  hard  on 
the  bit.  He  was  fresh. 

The  farm-house  had  a  light  in  the 
kitchen  window,  that  kindly  sort  of  light 
such  as  only  oil  lamps  on  the  well-worn 
kitchen  tables  of  farm  houses  give.  Ap- 
proaching the  gate  which  let,  by  a  long 
lane,  into  the  farm-yard  and  house,  I 
tethered  the  horse  behind  a  clump  of 
elderberry  bushes  and  dragged  the  heavy 
gate  on  its  iron  hinges  wide  open,  and 


left  it  open  behind  me — a  sin,  as  you 
know,  if  you  are  farm  trained.  The  gate 
from  the  barn-yard  into  the  house  en- 
closure I  also  left  open.  When  I  rapped 
on  the  kitchen  door  two  collie  dogs 
bounded  out  of  the  darkness  and  stood 
snarling  at  either  side,  till,  after  some 
fumbling  and  moving  of  chairs  in  the 
kitchen  within,  the  door  opened  and  a 
woman,  Pamela  Curzon,  her  eyes  blinded 
with  the  darkness,  peered  suspiciously  in 
my  face.  Behind  her,  working  over  a 
heap  of  linen  ready  for  ironing,  was 
Pamela  Stard  Lazenby.  The  soft  light  of 
the  lamp  glowing  on  the  tall  slender 
figure,  the  ivory  face  and  neck  and  the 
black  of  her  hair  and  eyes.  She  had 
paused  to  look  toward  the  door  and  as  I 
spoke  to  the  Curzon  woman,  her  aunt,  I 
saw  the  light  of  recognition  touch  her 
face.  It  might  have  been  a  quiver  that 
passed  over  her  countenance.  She  turned 
back  to  her  ironing  and  was  silent  as  I 
entered  the  room.  Her  gaze  was  down, 
upon  her  work.  Then  she  lifted  her  head. 

"You — you  found — how  did  you  find 
I — I  was  here?"  she  demanded,  but  with 
not  quite  her  old  assurance. 

"I  followed  you  as  well  as  I  could,"  I 
said.  "It  was  not  you  that  made  it  easy." 

"No,"    she    admitted,    uneasily.     "I—" 

"Who  is  the  stranger,   Pamela?"   de- 


manded the  aunt,  suddenly  thrusting  her- 
self into  the  circle  of  lamp  light,  after 
chaining  up  the  dogs.  As  she  spoke  I  dis- 
cerned two  other  elderly  women  of  the 
household  sitting  on  low  rockers  in  the 
shadow  next  the  wood-box  near  the  stove. 
They  had  stopped  rocking  and  now  sat 
forward  on  the  edges  of  their  chairs  to 
see  the  stranger. 

"It's — "  Pamela  straightened  her  shoul- 
ders and  looked  me  straight  in  the  face 
and  her  eyes  were  full  of  rebellion.  "It's 
my  husband,"  she  said. 

"Him!"  echoed  the  women.  "From 
Goss's  store!" 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "This  is  my  wife." 

"Him!  The  good-for-nothing  one?" 
commented  the  elderly  women  breathless- 
ly. "The  scallawag?  Oh,  Pammy!"  and 
they  began  to  look  from  one  to  the  other 
helplessly. 

"I  didn't  say  scallawag,"  retorted  the 
girl  with  a  quick  tap  of  her  foot,  "I 
said—" 

"You  probably  said  worse,"  I  inter- 
rupted, not  without  amusement  at  the 
dilemma  in  which  the  house  seemed  to 
have  been  placed.  "But  that  doesn't  mat- 
ter now.   What  are  your  plans  Pamela?" 

"Plans,"  she  echoed,  mockingly.  "Do 
they  concern  you?" 
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"I  have  to  approve  of  them,  you  know," 
I  said. 

Pamela  was  plainly  shocked.  She  made 
no  reply. 

"Shall  I  call  the  hired  man?"  wailed 
Miss  Curzon. 

"No,"  retorted  the  girl,  "Horace — this 
man  here — he's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
He's  quite  tame,  aunt.  He  was  afraid  of 
my  mother,  that's  why  he  married  me.  He 
was  afraid  of  me.  He'd  eat  out  of  any 
lady's  hand.   He — "   She  tossed  her  head. 

What  happened  then  does  not  so  much 
concern  the  reader  as  it  concerned  me 
and  the  woman  I  had  married  without 
having  had  the  sense  to  ask  her  first.  I 
had  strong  shoulders.  I  had  the  strap, 
like, a  running  noose,  in  my  hand.  First, 
I  blew  out  the  lamp.  There  was  a  slight 
scuffle  and  someone  struggling  in  my 
arms.  With  one  arm  I  held  my  burden. 
With  the  other  hand  I  fixed  the  strap.  In 
a  twinkling  I,  and  what  was  in  my  arms, 
had  passed  out  the  door  and  down  the 
path.  I  was  part  way  down  the  lane  when 
the  two  dogs  came  bounding  out  of  the 
darkness  from  behind,  egged  on  by  the 
sound  of  excited  voices.  One  I  kicked 
before  he  could  jump.  The  other,  sudden- 
ly paused  in  uncertainty  and  seemed  sat- 
isfied to  follow,  growling  uneasily.  Down 
the  rest  of  the  lane  and  through  the  gate 
I  passed.  With  one  hand  holding  my  prize, 
with  the  other  I  drew  shut  the  gate  of  the 
farm.  Already  there  were  lanterns  mov- 
ing in  the  barn-yard  behind  me,  and  voices 
calling.  Ten  paces  away  my  horse  was 
waiting.  Again  with  one  free  hand  I  un- 
fastened the  halter,  placed  my  burden 
in  the  buggy,  leaped  in  and  gathered  up 
the  lines.  With  a  jei-k  we  were  off  down 
the  road,  rattling  over  the  stones  that  lay 
here  and  there  in  the  ruts.  From  the 
prisoner  in  the  buggy  came  no  sound,  not 
even  a  protesting  hand.  I  did  not  look 
around.    There  were  sounds  of  pursuit. 


The  night  air  was  cold  and,  though  it 
was  summer,  the  breath  of  the  trotting 
horse  made  faint  silver-grey  plumes  on 
either  side  of  his  head  as  we  drove 
through  the  moon-lit  country.  He  pulled 
eagerly  and  occasionally  broke  into  a 
gallop  as  though  the  excitement  was  in- 
fectious. When  all  sounds  of  pursuit  had 
been  left  behind  and  the  main  Dundas 
road  once  more  lay  under  the  horse's  feet, 
I  faced  my  captive.  She  was  staring  at 
me  with  a  curiously  fixed  and  intent  gaze 
as  though  trying  to  discover  what  method 
could  possibly  underlie  so  much  madness. 

"Take  that  strap  off  my  ankles,"  she 
ordered. 

"Take  it  off  yourself,"  I  retorted. 

"You  think  you  have  succeeded?"  she 
said. 

"Well,"  I  returned,  "Why  did  you 
whisper  to  the  second  dog  to  go  home." 

"Did  I?" 

"It  seemed  to  me  you  did.  Why  didn't 
you  scream." 

The  girl  made  no  answer.  She  removed 
the  strap  and  rolled  it. 

"Why  should  I  be  bound  to  you?"  she 
demanded  presently.  "You  married  me 
because  you  had  the  habit  of  taking  orders 
from  my  mother,  or  because  you  thought 
I  had  money — No.  No  I  didn't  mean  that. 
I — you  did  it  to  please  my  mother.  You 
hadn't  any  mind  of  your  own." 

"Choose  whichever  theory  you  like,"  I 
said. 

The  trotter  drew  down  to  a  steady  pace. 
An  hour  passed.  Once  I  turned  to  put 
the  driving  rug  over  the  girl.  She  was 
staring  hard  into  the  moonlit  distance 
over  the  fields,  but  she  allowed  the  robe 
to  remain  as  I  had  placed  it.  I  drew  the 
horse  down  to  a  walk  and  lit  my  pipe. 
Mile  after  mile  slipped  slowly  by,  making 
a  sleepy  rumble  under  the  tires  of  the 
buggy.  The  moon  sank  out  of  sight.  The 
horse  beginning  to  feel  the  chill  of  the 


■'But  I  won't  pay  It,"  whined  tlie  traitor.     "Very  well,"  I  said.     "It  is  jour  liusiness,  not  ours.' 


dawn  wind,  pricked  up  his  ears  and  quick- 
ened his  pace  to  a  trot.  At  the  Etobicoke 
River  I  discovered  the  girl's  eyes  were  still 
unclosed,  but  at  the  Humber  I  suddenly 
discovered  a  light  pressure  against  one 
shoulder.  I  did  not  dare  to  turn.  Drop- 
ping one  hand  in  the  search  for  a  match, 
it  encountered  a  small,  slender  hand  that 
seemed  somehow  to  have  surrendered  it- 
self. I  bent  the  fingers  of  the  strange,  cool 
palm,  one  by  one,  till  the  small  fi.st  made 
only  one  handful.  I  did  not  re-light  the 
pipe.  I  kept  my  eyes  straight  ahead  lest 
by  turning  around  I  might  somehow 
rouse  once  more  the  no1>altogether  con- 
quered spirit  of  Pamela  Stard.  The  dawn 
broke,  and  from  the  region  of  what  was 
then  Bathurst  street  in  the  wilderness, 
the  light  swept  over  the  sleeping  city  and 
on  the  spire  of  St.  James,  and  a  new  voice 
at  my  side  said: 

"It  is  a  beautiful  dawn,  Horace  Lazen- 
by.   Beautiful!" 

It  was  my  turn  to  be  afraid.  The  con- 
quered woman  is  always,  somehow,  the 
conqueror:  her  capitulation  is  the  man's 
.surrender.  But  I  said  nothing.  I  had 
been  permitted  to  observe  one  of  the  mys- 
tery phases  of  womankind.  I  had  some- 
how satisfied  my  wife's  idea  of  right  con- 
duct. There  must  be  in  every  household 
one  person  of  decision  and  authority :  that 
was  the  Stard  theory,  and  Pamela  Stard 
had  not  been  one  to  ignore  such  a  tra- 
dition. Strange,  you  say?  When  women 
cease  to  be  strange  they  cease  to  be  in- 
teresting:  they  cease  to  be  women. 

"Horace,"  said  my  companion  as  we 
stopped  at  the  door  of  John  Goss,  my  em- 
ployer, and  I  passed  my  wife  into  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Goss,  "You  must  always  rule! 
Don't — don't  let  me  rule.  I — I  don't  like 
it." 

"Thought  you  had  ceased  to  doubt  on 
that  score,"  I  replied.  "Hadn't  you 
better?" 

She  laughed  as 
.she  turned  away. 

"Wait  till  you 
have  tamed  all  my 
many  sides,"  she 
taunted. 

"Child's  play,"  I 
retorted. 

She  was  very 
beautiful.  Even  the 
sleeplessness  and 
the  weariness  of 
the  long  drive  had 
heightened  her 
charm. 

II. 


TN  March  of  1892 
*■  I  formed  the  first 
"working  commit- 
tee" among  Can- 
adian wholesalers. 
In  the  previous 
year  John  Goss,  the 
King  street  grocer, 
had  transferred  his 
retail  business  to 
his  son  and  had  en- 
tered the  wholesale 
trade,  establishing 
himself  in  Montreal 
in  a  warehouse  and 
with  the  good-will 
of     one     Paterson 


who  claimed  to  have  had  enough  of  the 
business.  I  became  partner  In  the  new 
Goss  enterprise  under  the  firm  name,  Goss 
&  Lazenby.  We  had  all  the  book  debts  of 
the  previous  owner,  and  most  of  his  buy- 
ing and  selling  connection.  The  business 
was  still  running  when  we  cleared  out 
Paterson's  desk  and  made  ourselves  at 
home. 

Two  months  after  moving  in,  we  un- 
derstood why  Paterson  had  sold  so  cheap- 
ly. We  were  in  a  cut-throat  game  of  com- 
petition. We  had  seven  chief  competitors 
and  each  regarded  the  other  as  a  personal 
enemy.  Suppose  a  big  lumbering  concern 
on  the  Upper  Ottawa  sent  a  man  to  town 
to  buy  supplies.  Each  house  through  its 
various  connections  knew  just  about  when 
the  buyer  would  arrive  and  what  sort  of 
goods  he  wanted.  His  coming  probably 
represented  a  three-thousand-dollar  pur- 
chase and  each  of  us. laid  himself  out  to 
get  the  order.  We  cut  the  price  on  this 
and  on  that.  In  some  cases  we  sold  at 
cost.  Some  items  would  be  thrown  in  at 
less  than  cost.  In  some  cases  one  of  our 
salesmen  would  be  told  off  to  find  the 
buyer  before  he  had  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  his  competitors  and  to  show 
him  the  city — at  our  expense.  As  a  rule 
these  buyers  needed  no  showing  but  they 
accepted  the  attention  as  part  of  the  per- 
quisites of  buying.  Sometimes  we  lost  the 
order  and  sometimes  we  won.  The  great- 
est number  of  victories  seemed  to  go  to 
the  firm  of  Aiken  Brothers  who  had  a 
warehouse  close  to  the  foot  of  the  street. 
There  was  only  one  Aiken:  the  brother 
had  been  dead  from  time  immemorial,  but 
the  survivor  maintained  the  price-cutting 
traditions  of  his  family  without  a  blemish. 
He  led  in  every  downward  rush  of  prices. 
As  fast  as  he  cut  the  others  followed  suit, 
or  went  one  better.  The  eight  wholesalers 
spent  as  much  energy  trying  to  discover 
and  equal  the  latest  move  of  his  com- 
petitors as  would  have  built  up  a  really 
big  enterprise.  There  was,  in  short,  war 
among  us  and  an  undescribable  state  of 
chaos  in  prices  when,  with  the  consent  of 
my  senior  partner,  John  Goss,  I  set  out  on 
a  mission  of  peace. 

I  went  from  firm  to  firm,  interviewing 
the  owners  and  managers.  In  my  pocket 
I  carried  several  sheets  of  paper  on 
which  Goss  and  I  had  gathered  a  sort  of 
history  of  the  price-cutting  of  the  past 
seven  months.  I  was  prepared  to  show 
each  doubting  manager  or  owner  just 
what  his  losses  on  certain  goods  at  cer- 
tain prices  must  be — if  he  did  not  already 
know.  Some  did  not  know,  so  bad  was  the 
cost  accounting  system  of  those  days. 
They  took  the  difference  between  buying 
price  and  selling  price  and  called  it  profit 
even  though  that  margin  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  allow  for  wastage  in  handling, 
or  spoiled  stock,  and  the  general  overhead 
expenses  of  the  warehouse.  It  was  easy 
to  convince  them  that  too  much  com- 
petition was  wrecking  business  but  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  show  them  the  remedy. 

"You  want  a  committee?"  one  man 
would  say.  "Hmph!  You  mean  to  say  I 
would  be  found  sitting  in  the  same  room 
with  that  man  Aiken?  You  mean  to  say 
I  would  have  business  dealings  with  him? 
Nonsense!" 

"But  you  can't  put  him  out  of  business 
by  present  methods?" 
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"I  tell  you  I  can  stand  the  gaff  as  long 
as  he  can.  I  guess  my  bank  account  is  as 
good  as  his,  or  yours  or  anybody's.  By  — , 
I'll  stay  in  the  game  till  I've  sold  the  roof 
over  my  head  but  I  won't  let  any  price- 
cutting  hound  crowd  me  out  of  business." 

"But  that's  what  we're  all  saying  and 
that's  why  its  hard  for  all  of  us.  Why 
not  compromise?" 

"How  should  I  compromise?" 

"Make  an  agreement  with  the  manu- 
facturers and  among  yourselves.  Make 
the  manufacturers  promise  not  to  sell  ex- 
cept to  members  of  our  committee.  Allow 
no  one  to  be  a  member  of  the  committee 
who  does  not  abide  by  the  rules — and  one 
of  the  rules  will  be  that  there  is  a  fixed 
price  for  everything." 

"Hmph!" 

In  time,  in  spite  of  frank  scepticism  and 
bad  temper  I  had  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  eight  wholesalers.  On  the  eighth  of 
March  we  invited  them  to  a  luncheon  in 
a  private  dining-room  in  the  Windsor 
Hotel.  You  could  not  imagine  a  stranger 
company.  Invite,  to-day,  a  Russian,  a 
Servian,  an  Italian,  a  Britisher,  a  French- 
man, a  German,  an  Austrian,  a  Turk  and 
an  American  to  sit  at  the  same  table,  and 
you  might  understand  what  sort  of  a  party 
occupied  that  Windsor's  room  that  day.. 
There  was  at  first  no  conversation.  The 
guests  scarcely  spoke  to  one  another  even 
in  passing  condiments.  The  sherry  seemed 
to  increase  the  sullen  humor  of  the  crowd. 
I  doubt  if  anything  could  have  been  done 
is  John  Goss,  who  abhorred  intemperance 
and  himself  never  drank  spirituous 
liquors,  had  not  ordered  champagne.  That 
broke  the  ice.  There  was  a  gradual 
growth  of  conversation,  and  when  the 
waiters  had  withdrawn  we  were  in  fettle 
for  attacking  our  business.  With  pencil 
and  paper  we  drafted  a  constitution.  We 
elected  a  chairman  and  secretary — that 
post  fell  to  me.  We  appointed  a  time  for 
further  meetings  at  which  all  prices  were 
to  be  revised  and  established  under  the 
authority  of  the  association.  That  first 
meeting  ended  with  applause  for  the 
chairman's  first  effort  at  a  speech,  and 
hand-shaking  all  round.  We  thought  price- 
cutting  among  the  wholesalers  had  been 
ended  for  all  time. 

When  we  had  fixed  our  schedule  of 
prices — and  this  included  also  an  under- 
standing that  ninety-day  credit  was  to 
be  given  only  to  certain  classes  of  custom 
— I  was  called  upon,  as  secretary  of  the 
new  association,  to  approach  the  manu- 
facturers and  secure  their  co-operation. 
Part  of  this  work  had  to  be  done  by  cable. 
This  had  to  be  done  cautiously  for  we  did 
not  wish  to  make  it  too  clear  to  too  great 
a  number  of  people  that  we  had  organized. 
After  five  weeks'  patient  work  I  had  se- 
cured agreements  from  the  manufacturers 
from  whom  most  of  our  purchasing  was 
done.  By  these  agreements  they  were  to 
sell  goods  at  certain  prices  to  all  members. 
Any  wholesaler  selling  at  less  than  the 
prices  authorized  by  the  association  was 
to  be  placed  under  pressure  from  the 
manufacturer,  that  is,  his  cost  prices  were 
to  be  raised.  We,  in  return  for  this  con- 
cession from  the  manufacturers  agreed  to 
buy  only  from  those  manufacturers  who 
supported  us. 

I  made  my  report  to  the  association  in 
April.  There  were  no  clouds  on  the  hori- 
zon.   Trade  seemed   to   pick  up  and   fin- 
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ancing  was  easier.  We  were  no  longer 
troubled  by  persistent  applications  for 
longer  terms  of  credit  than  were  safe: 
there  were  no  customers  saying  that  So- 
and-so  offered  four  months'  credit  and 
allowed  so  much  off  the  regular  price  for 
this  and  that.  For  our  own  part,  Goss  & 
Lazenby  began  to  see  daylight  ahead. 
Don't  suppose  that  there  was  no  more 
competition  between  us.  We  began  to  keep 
records  of  our  various  traveling  salesmen. 
We  studied  each  man  on  his  weekly  or 
bi-weekly  return  to  the  warehouse  and 
we  began  thinning  out  the  ranks,  putting 
new  men  in  the  place  of  men  who  had  lost 
their  grip  of  the  road.  We  promulgated 
simple  rules  of  courtesy  and  punctuality 
among  our  men.  We  examined  our  stocks 
from  the  basement  to  the  top  floor  and 
weeded  out  the  old  goods  to  make  room  for 
fresher  and  better  materials.  We  initi- 
ated a  campaign  among  the  house-sales- 
men and  the  road  salesmen,  of  absolute 
truth-telling.  We  sold  job  lots  of  goods 
that  we  did  not  wish  to  keep  in  stock,  and 
told  the  customers  just  why  we  were 
anxious  to  sell  them.  In  certain  lines,  such 
for  example  as  the  trade  in  fine  shawls — 
this  was  in  a  time  when  there  was  still  a 
remnant  of  the  shawl  craze  in  this  coun- 
try— we  took  pains  to  teach  our  men  the 
history  of  the  various  fine  makes  and 
some  of  the  interesting  points  about 
their  design  and  manufacture.  This,  when 
it  was  passed  on  to  the  retailer,  helped 
him,  if  he  was  of  the  right  sort,  to  sell 
the  goods.  I  remembered  old  Vander- 
vort's  saying  that  "service"  was  the  only 
sort  of  competition  that  was  worth  any- 
thing, and  John  Goss  and  I  applied  the 
principle  thoroughly.  On  our  weekly  sales 
sheets  we  began  showing  tremendous 
gains  over  the  records  for  the  same  week 
in  the  previous  year. 

But  there  is  an  end  to  everything,  or  a 
flaw  of  some  sort.  In  every  line  of  busi- 
ness there  is  the  man  whose  only  refuge, 
when  he  finds  himself  up  against  stiff 
competition,  is  to  lop  something  off  his 
prices.  There  was  room  enough  for  the 
eight  wholesalers  in  our  field.  There  was 
trade  for  everyone.  But  after  a  time  we 
observed  a  falling  off  in  certain  lines.  Tra- 
velers reported  that  some  of  our  best  cus- 
tomers seemed  to  be  loaded  up  with  goods 
from  another  concern.  First  we  thought 
it  was  the  fault  of  our  travelers  and  then 
we  supposed  it  must  be  the  goods.  It  was 
neither :  Someone  was  cutting  prices.  We 
held  a  meeting  of  the  association  and  all 
attended  save  one  man — Aiken  of  Aiken 
Brothers. 

"That's  who  was  doing  it!"  sneered  the 
chairman  when  he  had  finished  his  count 
of  heads.  "Aiken  is  under-cutting  again 
gentlemen.  The  mystery  that  brought  us 
together  to-day  is  explained  already." 

"He's  been  under-selling  me  in  blue 
sersres,"  complained  one  man. 

"Yes  and  he  sliced  under  me  on 
hosiery." 

"And  under  me  on  dress  goods." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  complaint. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  chairman,  "this 
is  where  the  value  of  the  association 
comes  in.  We  must  now  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  Mr.  Aiken.  He  must  stay  with 
us  or  we  shall  ask  the  manufacturers  to 
bring  him  to  time." 

Continued  on  Page  68. 
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"Some  books  are  to  be 
tasteil,  others  to  be  swal- 
lowed, ami  some  few  are 
to  be  chewed  and  digested; 
that  Is,  some  books  are  to 
be  rend  only  In  parts, 
others  to  be  read,  but  not 
curiously ;  and  some  few 
to  be  read  wholly  and 
with  diligence  and  atten- 
tion."— Bacon. 


PASSING  either 
from  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  Ottawa  under 
a  covered  archway  of 
solid  masonry,  one  en- 
ters that  marvelously 
beautiful  combination 
of  Gothic  strength 
and  grace — the  Parlia- 
mentary Library. 

To  the  cursory  ob- 
server who  merely  ac- 
cepts things  as  they  are, 
giving  no  thought  to 
"first  beginnings,"  this 
vast  temple  of  500,000 
odd  volumes  represents 
nothing  more  than  that 
which  is,  and  ought  to 
be;  but  to  the  student  of 
evolution,  of  the  Do- 
minion's growth  and 
triumph  over  obstacles, 
the  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral Library  will  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  group  of  national 
institutions. 

Mirrored  back  more 
than  a  hundred  years, 
one  traces  the  reflection 
of  young  Quebec  and  in- 
fant York  upon  the 
shelves  of  our  present 
library,  for  these  places 
both  of  which  figured 
large  topographically 
and  politically  in  the 
history  of  the  Canadas, 
possessed  small  collec- 
tions of  books,  and  thus 
were  the  progenitors  of  our  national 
library.  The  two  became  one  at  the  union 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  but  con- 
sidering that  for  about  fifty  years  after 
their  foundation,  the  two  libraries  were 
totally  separate  and  distinct  bodies  they 
must  be  treated  separately. 

In  1791  Lord  Simcoe,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  first  Governor  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, apparently  anticipated  some  diffi- 
culty in  securing  books — once  he  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  the  colonies.  So, 
acting  upon  a  suggestion  made  by  his 
friend  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  he 
endeavored  to  raise  funds  for  a  library. 
In  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  president 
of  the  Royal  Society,  he  said:  "I  hope  for 
a  sum  of  money  from  the  Government, 
which  might  be  expended  in  the  buying 
of  such  books  as  might  be  useful  in  the 
colony."  He  also  hoped  that  the  library 
when  an  accomplished  fact,  would  become 
an  object  of  royal  munificence.  In  the 
furtherance  of  this  hope.  Lord  Simcoe 
proposed  to  name  the  capital  of  the  infant 
colony    "Georgiana."     But   he   evidently 
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thought  better  of  it,  whether  from  a  spirit 
of  revenge  or  not,  is  unknown.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  the  royal  munificence 
hung  fire,  and  the  small  collection  of 
books  which  formed  the  "library"  was 
composed  in  a  large  degree  of  the  trea- 
sures which  the  Governor  himself  brought 
out  to  Canada  and  afterward  donated  to 
the  colony. 

This  collection,  was  from  time  to  time 
augmented  by  private  subscription  and 
gifts  but  it  had  achieved  only  very  modest 
proportions  when  in  April,  1813,  it  was 
destroyed  with  the  York  Public  Buildings. 

Three  years  later  the  Legislature  of 
Upper  Canada  passed  an  Act  by  which 
£800  was  voted  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Parliamentary  Library  to  replace  that 
which  was  lost. 

From  then  until  1827,  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Robert  Sullivan — subsequent- 
ly judge  of  the  province — little  interest 
was  taken  in  the  institution.  Mr.  Sulli- 
van received  £50  a  year. 

His  enthusiasm  fired  many  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  such  an  extent  that  in 


1827  another  appropria- 
tion was  made  —  $600 
this  time  —  and  a  quan- 
tity of  books  were 
bought  to  fill  the  gaps 
on  the  shelves.  For 
there  were  alarming  va- 
cancies ;  the  Library 
had  actually  diminished 
in  proportion.  In  1830 
there  were  1,000  books 
catalogued  but  only  600 
could  be  found  upon  the 
shelves,  a  startling  fact 
explained  by  a  report 
stating  that  "in  conse- 
quence of  the  neglecting 
to  return  many  books 
borrowed  by  honorable 
members,  the  library  is 
in  a  very  imperfect  con- 
dition —  many  complete 
works  lost,  and  others 
rendered  imperfect." 
(At  least  one  point  of 
resemblance  between 
the  Federal  Institution 
to-day  and  the  imper- 
fect collection  in  little 
York  of  long  ago,  is  that 
same  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  some  honor- 
able members  to  return 
the  books  they  have 
borrowed!) 

Dr.  William  Winder 
succeeded  Mr.  Sullivan 
in  1836  with  Mr.  Al- 
pheus  Todd  as  his  as- 
sistant. Dr.  Winder 
abandoned  a  medical 
career  in  order  that  he 
might  treat  literary 
rather  than  human  ills, 
and  Mr.  Todd  entered 
upon  his  library  career 
at  the  age  of  fifteen — a 
remarkable  youth  who 
fulfilled  the  promises  of 
his  early  manhood  and 
whose  association  with 
the    library   was   life-long. 

THE  QUEBEC  LIBRAKY. 

Now,  having  started  the  Legislative 
Institution  of  Upper  Canada  on  its  way 
with  only  such  vicissitudes  as  must  be  ex- 
pected, w^e  may  revert  to  the  year  1791 
and  glance  at  the  conditions  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  decided  in 
that  year  that  "a  library  be  formed  which 
should  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
deputies  of  the  Canadian  people,"  but  just 
where  the  books  embodied  in  this  collec- 
tion came  from  is  not  very  clear. 

It  is  certain  that  literary  works  in  the 
Lower  Province  were  neither  plentiful 
nor  good,  although  a  few  copies  of  Vol- 
taire and  Jean-Jacques  had  filtered  in  and 
were  ranged  beside  "The  Thousand  and 
One  Nights"  which  appeared  to  have  had 
quite  a  vogue  at  the  time.  Books  were  ob- 
tained, however,  and  in  1792  the  Assembly 
appointed  Mr.  Samuel  Philipp  custodian 
of  them.  He  was  not  in  the  accepted  sense, 
a  librarian,  for  he  had  no  ofl^cial  title  be- 
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yond  that  he  had  borne  before — Clerk  of 
the  House.  The  title  of  Librarian  was  not 
given  for  forty  years  after  the  institution 
of  a  library.  As  Clerk  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Philipp  bought  all  the  books,  had  full  con- 
trol of  the  lending  and  return  of  them 
and,  after  an  Act  passed  in  1802,  he  was 
required  to  make  an  annual  report  of  his 
work,  expenditure,  etc.  From  one  of  these 
reports  we  learn  that  in  1817  the  library 
contained  1,000  volumes,  many  of  them 
priceless  treasures,  being  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  Canada;  some,  in  manuscript. 

Mr.  William  Lindsay  succeeded  Mr. 
Philipp,  and  M.  Etienne  Parent  followed 
Mr.  Lindsay.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an 
enthusiastic  librarian,  a  fact  one  hardly 
doubts  upon  reflection.  For  he  performed 
the  triple  duties  of  French  translator. 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  keeper  of  the 
books,  for  a  salary  of  $800  a  year. 

From  M.  Parent's  first  official  report,  af- 
ter beinfj  appointed  Librarian  in  1834,  one 
might  {father  that  the  leakage  in  libraries 
is  universal  and  well-night  incurable;  he 
complained  to  the  Assembly  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  many  volumes  which  could 
not  be  replaced,  and  urged  that  the  Legis- 
lative body  formulate  some  system  which 
would  make  it  impossible  for  books  to  be 
taken  away  from  the  Library.  He  also 
recommended  keeping  the  doors  open  until 
dark,  in  order  that  books  might  be  ac- 
cessible to  those  who  were  employed  dur- 
ing the  earlier  hours  and  thus  were  not 
free  to  use  them. 

"Until  dark!"  What  would  M.  Parent's 
staff  have  though  had  he  suggested  keep- 
ing the  Library  open  half  the  night  or  all 
night,  depending  upon  the  violence  and 
length  of  debates  in  the  Green  Chamber ! 

Mr.  Joseph  Brewer  became  custodian 
of  the  5,500  volumes  in  1835  and  in  all 
probability  would  have  figured  prominent- 
ly, upon  the  union  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  Libraries,  had  not  a  severe 
illness  forced  him  to  retire  from  public 
life.  This  being  the  case.  Dr.  Winder  re- 
ceived the  appointment  as  Librarian-in- 
Chief,  and  Mr.  Todd,  his  assistant. 

The  two  provinces  became  one  in  1841 
and  their  respective  libraries  merged ;  the 
Legislative  Council  retained  its  separate 
collection  until  1849  then  it,  too,  joined 
the  other,  giving  quite  creditable  propor- 
tions to  the  Parliamentary  adjunct,  and 
all  went  smoothly  for  a  few  months.  Then 
m  April,  1849,  the  Government  Buildings 
in  Montreal,  in  which  city  the  House  was 
holding  session,  were  sacked  and  burned 
by  an  infuriated  mob,  as  a  means  of 
showing  its  disapproval  of  the  Rebellion 
Losses  Bill. 

The  small  portion  of  the  Library  saved 
from  the  flames  and  the  fury  of  the  riot- 
ers, was  moved  with  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, to  Quebec,  and  in  1851  an  agent  wa. 
sent  to  Europe  with  funds  to  replenish  u. 
Twice  more,  and  both  times  in  the  city  of 
Quebec  fire  claimed  a  part  of  the  collec- 
tion, but  in  the  last  two  cases,  the  burning 
was  accidental— unlike  the  deliberate 
incendiarism  in  Montreal. 

The  seat  of  Government  moving  from 
Kingston  to  Montreal,  to  Quebec,  to  To- 
ronto, and  again  to  Quebec,  every  four 
years,  the  Library  was  constrained  to 
follow  its  itinerant  Parliament,  and 
naturally,  had  little  opportunity  for 
growth.    Works  frequently  became  sepa- 


rated, some  being  in  one  capital,  some  in 
another,  and  any  system  of  cataloguing 
was  almost  impossible.  Losses  in  trans- 
portation, damage  due  to  much  packing 
and  unpacking  took  their  toll  upon  the 
volumes,  and  had  Confederation  not  giver. 
a  permanent  home  to  the  books,  Canada 
would  have  possessed  but  an  imperfect 
Parliamentary  Library  always,  rather 
than  the  magnificent  institution  which  i'- 
a  source  of  pride  to  our  country  to-day. 

The  struggle  for  the  honor  of  becoming 
the  Dominion's  capital  was  so  bitter  be- 
tween Montreal,  Kingston,  Toronto  and 
Quebec,  that  it  was  decided  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  United  States  and  break 
fresh  ground;  consequently  her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  announced  her  choice  as 
being  Ottawa,  and  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, 18G0,  the  Prince  of  Wales  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Parliament  buildings. 
The  blazing  quarrels  between  the  four  con- 
testants were  reduced  to  mild  simmerings, 
and  about  seven  years  later  the  actual 
transference  of  the  capital  took  place. 

Turning  back  the  pages  a  few  years, 
we  find  that  in  1859  on  the  7th  of  May,  a 
competition  for  "plans  and  designs  for  the 
Parliament  and  Public  Department  Build- 
ings" was  opened  to  the  public.  The  broad 
term  Government  Buildings  evidently  was 
not  used,  then.  The  structures  specified 
were  those  occupying  such  picturesque 
eminence  on  "The  Hill."  Prizes  were  of- 
fered for  designs  and  plans,  two  for  the 
Parliament  Building,  of  £250  and  £100  for 
first  and  second;  and  two  of  similar 
amounts  for  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Blocks,  as  we  know  them  to-day. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fuller  was  the  successful 
contestant  for  the  Parliament  Building. 
He  was  an  Englishman  with  quite  a  repu- 
tation for  Gothic  architecture — Italian 
Gothic,  to  be  exact,  and  this  style  of  build- 
ing was  much  in  vogue  at  the  time.  Lord 
Monk,  who  was  interested  in  Canada's 
public  buildings,  probably  influenced  the 
decision  for  an  Italian  Gothic  design,  that 
they  might  follow  the  form  chosen  for  the 
Foreign  Office  and  other  Public  Buildings 
in  London.  Ottawa,  as  we  know  adhered 
to  this  plan,  and  London  did  not. 

Mr.  Fuller  left  Ottawa  and  proceeded  to 
Albany  where  he  built  the  State  Hou.se, 
and  his  designs  were  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Scott  the  first  Dominion  Archi- 
tect. Mr.  Fuller's  design  remained  un- 
changed save  in  the  matter  of  the  roof, 
which  originally  had  been  intended  for 
stone,  and  which  later  was  changed  to 
iron. 

During  the  erection  and  for  some  time 
after  the  completion  of  the  building,  visi- 
tors were  able  to  see  the  structure  in 
miniature;  a  plaster  model  large  enough 
to  accommodate  two  or  three  persons 
stood  on  the  cliff  near  the  site  of  the 
Queen's  statue.  This  little  building  was 
brilliantly  lighted  at  night,  and  for  years 
was  a  source  of  never-failing  interest  to 
citizens  of  Ottawa  as  well  as  tourists. 

THE  LIBRARY  BUILDING. 

The  Library  in  common  with  the  three 
original  buildings  is  composed  of  sand- 
stone from  the  Nepean  quarries  near 
Ottawa,  with  dressinsrs  of  Ohio  sandstone, 
from  that  state,  and  with  red  arches  of 
Potsdam  sandstone  from  New  York  state. 
The  general  colo    effect  is  a  soft  pinkish 


grey  which  improves  and  enriches  with 
age.  The  building  is  rotund  in  form,  "the 
great  height  of  the  dome  supported  by 
massive  buttresses  and  flying  buttres.ses, 
which  are  lightened  by  graceful  pinnacles. 
The  interior  is  equally  imposing.  From 
the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  dome  is  140 
feet  (or  fifty  feet  in  exce.ss  of  the  height 
of  Westminster  Hall).  The  floor  is  inlaid 
with  Canadian  woods,  and  the  bookshelves 
are  richly  carved  in  Canadian  white  pine, 
rising  to  three  .storeys,  with  galleries  giv- 
ing access  to  the  books." 

The  above  extract  is  too  brief  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  interior  architecture  of  the 
Library;  indeed,  no  description  can  pre- 
sent an  adequate  idea  of  its  beauty.  But 
the  following  paragraph  may  serve  to  re- 
fresh the  memory  of  those  who  have 
visited  the  building,  or  it  may  give  a  fuller 
picture  to  those  who  have  never  seen  the 
Library. 

"In  the  centre  upon  a  pedestal  about 
six  feet  in  height  and  rising  to  an  altitude 
of  more  than  thrice  that  distance,  is  a 
magnificent  white  marble  statue  of  the 
Queen  (Victoria),  with  her  sceptre  in  her 
hand.  Immediately  surrounding  this  is  a 
row  of  high  and  ornamental  desks  for  the 
use  of  the  library  clerks.  Buttresses,  ex- 
tending inward  from  the  wall,  correspond- 
ing in  position  to  those  on  the  exterior, 
divide  the  outer  ring  of  the  interior  area 
into  sixteen  "bays,"  which  are  continued 
to  the  altitude  of  three  storeys,  around 
which  run  arcade  galleries  with  floors  of 
glass,  and  surrounded  by  highly  orna- 
mental vsTought-iron  balustrades." 

The  "bays"  referred  to  are  so  many 
recesses  or  alcoves,  reminding  one  who  is 
apt  to  confuse  Gothic  with  Oriental  archi- 
tecture, of  small  Buddhist  temples. 

There  being  but  eight  provinces  exist- 
ent at  the  time  of  the  Library's  erection, 
but  eight  provincial  arms  decorate  the 
interior.  A  small  but  exquisite  reproduc- 
tion of  Canada's  coat-of-arms  hangs  in 
the  cosy  sanctum  of  the  Librarian-in- 
Chief,  Mr.  Martin  Griffin,  appointed  in 
1885.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  the  Dominion  of  to-day  is  not,  proper- 
ly speaking,  represented  in  the  world  of 
heraldry.  But  Sir  Joseph  Pope,  who  is  an 
authority  on  all  such  matters,  is  trying  to 
arrange  for  a  correct  insignia  which  will 
include  all  the  provinces  as  we  stand, 
at  present. 

As  books  were  collected  from  the  vari- 
ous capitals,  they  were  stored  in  what  is 
known  as  the  reading  room,  pending  the 
completion  of  the  Library.  This  room  has 
had  something  of  a  history,  developing 
from  the  reading  room  into  a  home  for  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  after  some  years,  be- 
ing again  requistioned  for  the  overflow  of 
the  Library.  At  present  newspapers  and 
periodicals  are  to  be  found  there,  as  well 
as  several  thousand  volumes  of  books  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  later. 

THE  FORMAL  OPENING. 

It  was  in  1876  that  the  Library  of 
Parliament  was  formally  opened  with  a 
large  dance,  which  many  attended  in 
fancy  dress.  An  old  photograph  hanging 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs  just  outside  the 
Library  doors  gives  some  idea  of  this 
occasion,  although  it  is  not,  as  people  gen- 
erally suppose,  a  picture  of  the  ball,  it- 
Conttnued  on  Page  65. 
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WHEN  "Sowing  Seeds 
In  Danny"  appeared 
in  1908,  Mrs.  Nellie 
McClung  made  hei-  first  in- 
roads into  the  affections  of  the 
Canadian  people.  "The  Second 
"Chance"  appeared  two  years 
later,  and  was  an  even 
greater  success  than  the  first 
book  judging  by  the  number 
of  editions  it  went  into.  "The 
Black  Creek  Stopping  House," 
a  book  of  short  stories  came 
next  in  1912,  and  by  this  time 
Mrs.  McCIung  had  made  her 
debtif.  not  only  as  a  writer, 
but  also  as  a  public  speaker, 
and  the  West  was  beginning 
to  keep  a  jealous  eye  on  the 
movements  of  this  talented 
woman;  for  to  the  West  she 
belongs. 

A  strong  personality,  ex- 
pressed through  the  medium 
of  gracious  womanhood,  a 
virility  which  has  sprung 
from  the  Canadian  soil  and 
been  fostered  by  the  breath  of 
keen  Western  winters  and  the 
romping  winds  of  the  prairies, 
logic  which  would  "the  two 
and  seventy  jarring  sects  con- 
fute"; and  you  have  Mrs. 
Nellie  McClung. 

She    has    kept    the    name 
"Nellie,"  "Because,"  she  says, 
"I    have    always   been    called 
that,  and  why  should  I  change 
it?    My  old  friends  would  not 
know   me!"  which   is  exactly   typical   of 
Mrs.    McClung.     Little    Nellie,    born    at 
Chatsworth,  Ontario,  1873,  was  a  fearless, 
whole-souled,  genuine  child  and  the  wo- 
man   has   kept   all    these    characteristics 
which  so  often  fly  with  childhood. 

In  1880  the  family  moved  West  going 
by  train  part  of  the  way,  and  crossing  the 
Red  River  to  their  home  in  Manitoba  in  a 
rowboat,  one  dark  rainy  night  in  May. 
The  Indians  were  everywhere,  so  Nellie, 
then  about  seven  years  old,  had  a  real 
taste  of  pioneering.  She  liked  it  though ; 
hear  what  she  says  in  some  reminis- 
cences. 

"I  played  with  a  nice,  fat,  greasy,  little 
fellow  called  Indian  Tommy,  whose 
mother  fought  intermittently  with  a 
lady  friend  of  hers  for  three  days 
on  the  river  bank.  I  attended  all  the 
sessions,  and  all  would  have  been  well 
only,  in  the  excess  of  my  delight  over 
Indian  Tommy's  mother's  victory,  I  came 
home  hilarious.  After  that  I  stayed  in 
my  own  yard.  Indian  Tommy  looked  in 
through  the  gate,  and  brought  me  beads 
and  gum — almost  as  good  as  new — and  we 
were  very  miserable." 

For  three  long  happy  years  the  little 
girl  ran  wild  on  the  prairie,  accompanied 
by  her  faithful  dog.  There  were  no 
schools  in  that  district,  and  Nellie  had  no 
desire  for  "book-learning."  Her  mother 
and  sisters  were  in  despair  of  ever  teach- 
ing her  anything,  but  she  was  having  too 
good  a  time  to  care. 
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"One  day,"  she  says,  "a  neighbor  ar- 
rived bringing  her  little  boy,  also  ten 
years  old.  He  had  been  at  school  in  Eng- 
land, could  read,  tell  the  capitals  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  other 
wonderful  things.  His  mother  had  him 
recite:  then  everybody  proceeded  to  rub 
it  into  little  Nellie.  I  bore  it  all  with 
sullen  indifference,  but  my  heart  was  hot 
for  battle.  Pretty  soon  he  and  I  were  sent 
out  to  play.  When  he  came  in  again — 
which  was  soon  and  hurriedly — his  nose 
was  bleeding." 

A  school  opened  near  them  shortly  af- 
ter this,  though,  and  Nellie  attended  in 
fear  and  trembling;  she  was  afraid  the 
teacher  would  dub  her  a  dunce.  On  the 
contrary  he  understood  her  at  once,  and 
so  kindled  her  ambition  and  industry,  that 
in  five  years  she  had  taken  her  second- 
class  certificate.  It  is  like  Mrs.  McClung 
to  treasure  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
this  teacher,  Mr.  Frank  Schultz,  of 
Baldur.  She  has  never  forgotten  the  in- 
spiration he  was  to  her — a  little  ignorant 
child.  And  whatever  she  has  accomp- 
lished, she  lays  tribute  at  his  door. 

Mrs.  McClung  attended  Normal  and 
collegiate  in  Winnipeg,  was  a  successful 
teacher  in  two  or  three  schools,  and  mar- 
ried in  1896,  living  first  in  Manitou,  and 
then  in  Winnipeg.  This  prairie-bred  girl 
had  dreams  of  writing.  Her  first  attempts 
— at  a  very  tender  age — by  her  own  con- 


fession— were  epitaphs  for 
dead  dogs  and  kittens.  She 
says  too  that  fiction  was  her 
line;  she  never  spoiled  a  good 
story  for  facts,  for  "Silvie 
Moggie"  was  shaken  to  death 
by  the  dog  "Phillip"  rather 
than  killed  in  the  tragic  man- 
ner outlined.  But  she  had  to 
make  it  rhyme,  so — 

"Here  lies  dear  little  Silvie 

Moggie, 
"Silvie    died — oh,    far    too 

young, 
"From  a  bite  from  Phillip 

Sutcliffe, 
"Phillip     bit    her    on     the 

tongue." 
It  was  about  two  years  ago 
that  Mrs.  McClung  first  en- 
tered the  field  as  a  public 
speaker.  She  went  on  the 
platform  in  Manitoba  in  op- 
position to  the  Roblin  govern- 
ment and  for  prohibition  and 
equal  franchise.  During  the 
election  campaign  she  spoke 
as  often  as  sixty  times  in  two 
months,  sometimes  as  often 
as  three  times  a  day.  The 
campaign  was  a  whirlwind. 
Mrs.  McClung's  name  was  on 
every  lip;  the  papers  even 
featured  her  as  Manitoba's 
prospective  woman  premier. 
When  the  Roblin  government 
was  returned  its  majority  was 
reduced  from  an  overwhelm- 
ing one  to  a  mere  skin-of-the- 
teeth  affair.  Aside  from  Sowing  Seeds  in 
Danny,  this  woman  had  sowed  enough 
seed  in  the  province  of  Manitoba  to  make 
suffrage  and  the  liquor  traffic  real  and 
vital  issues,  which  will  be  fought  to  a 
finish  in  the  near  future. 

Mrs.  McClung  has  the  courage  of  her 
convictions;  you  know  that  the  moment 
she  mounts  the  platform  and  begins 
speaking.  She  speaks  to  you.  This  is  her 
charm.  Time,  place,  audience,  and  con- 
ventionalities all  fade  away;  and  there  is 
no-one  but  you  and  Nellie  McClung  speak- 
ing of  things  you  should  have  known  long 
ago,  but  did  not.  She  does  not  talk  at 
you,  through  you,  around  you  or  above 
you,  but  to  you,  and  the  "sweet  reason- 
ableness" of  it  all  sinks  into  your  very 
soul. 

As  she  reveals  her  tenderness  towards 
mankind  between  the  lines  of  her  wonder- 
ful stories,  as  she  makes  her  readers 
laugh  and  cry  with  "Pearlie"  and 
"Danny,"  so  she  sways  her  listeners  when 
she  speaks,  not  by  any  flights  of  rhetoric 
or  fancy,  but  by  giving  herself  to  them 
frankly  and  freely.  "Studied"  is  the  one 
word  you  can  never  connect  with  Mrs. 
McClung;  her  talks  are  as  natural  as  her 
movements  and,  when  she  flings  wide  her 
arms  and  assails  you  with  some  sweeping 
argument,  there  is  only  one  answer — the 
one  she  wants. 

The  family  lately  moved  from  Winni- 
peg to  Edmonton  to  live,  and  naturally 
Mrs.  McClung  was  at  once  made  welcome 
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by  the  Alberta  Equal  Franchise  League, 
of  which  she  is  vice-president.  The 
W.C.T.U.  also  claimed  her  support,  and 
the  invitations  she  had  to  speak  last 
winter  would  have  swamped  a  cabinet 
minister;  she  has  a  drawer  full  of  them 
which  she  could  not  accept.  She  is  inde- 
fatigable though  and  has  filled  as  many 
engagements  as  possible,  both  in  Edmon- 
ton and  through  the  province. 

On  February  26  she  headed  the  largest 
delegation  that  has  ever  assembled  on  the 
floor  of  the  Alberta  Legislature  to  lay  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  House  the  Equal 
Suffrage  petition.  Halls,  galleries,  ante- 
chambers were  all  packed,  and  surely  the 
stately  building  never  rang  with  such 
applause  as  when  Mrs.  McClung  arose  to 
address  the  House.  Even  the  Premier  had 
to  smile  when  she  began  with  a  character- 
istic straight-to-the-point-attack. 

"You  will  not  tell  me  politics  are  too 
corrupt  for  women,"  were  her  first  words 
and,  when  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
had  regained  their  gravity,  for  they  saw 
where  her  argument  led,  she  continued: 

"And  men  tell  us  too,  with  a  fine  air  of 
chivalry,  that  women  should  not  be  given 
the  vote,  because  women  don't  want  it,  the 
inference  being  that  women  get  nothing 
unless  they  want  it.  Women  get  a  lot  of 
things  they  don't  want — the  war,  the 
liquor  traffic,  the  lower  pay  for  equal 
work.  Surely  you  would  not  want  the 
irresponsible  women  to  set  the  pace  for 
the  rest  of  us?  Surely  no  irresponsible 
woman  has  any  right  to  force  her  vote- 
lessness  on  us!" 

In  her  concluding  remarks  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clung spoke  of  the  pioneer  women,  some 
of  whom  had  paid  the  price  of  colonization 
with  their  lives.  "On  behalf,"  she  said, 
"of  these  noble  women  whose  daughters 
we  are,  and  whose  heroic  blood  throbs  in 
our  hearts,  recognize  us  as  citizens,  and 
say  by  your  actions  that  your  confidence 
in  us  is  as  great  as  your  confidence  in  the 
least  intelligent  lad  of  twenty-one!" 


Another  view  of  the 
woman  who  has  so  stirred 
the  West 


The  Franchise  League  was  pleased  with 
the  reception  the  petition  had  in  the 
House.  They  had  a  courteous  and  atten- 
tive hearing,  for,  as  Mrs.  McClung  re- 
marked afterwards,  women  suffrage  had 
ceased  to  be  a  joke.  "If  the  women  of 
England  had  been  allowed  to  speak  as  we 
were  on  this  occasion,"  she  said,  "if  they 
had  been  given  a  hearing  there  probably 
would  never  have  been  windows  smashed. 
Our  men,  I  believe,  try  to  be  fair,  but 
prejudice  is  hard  to  uproot.  We  are  out 
to  win.  Women  suffrage  is  inevitable,  and 
it  is  a  wise  man  who  cheerfully  accepts 
the  inevitable." 

Mrs.  McClung  never  misses  the  funny 
side  either.  "I  wish  you  could  see  the  pro- 
portion of  my  mail,"  she  laughed,  "that 
tells  me  to  go  home  and  darn  my  hus- 
band's socks.  I  never  would  have  believed 
that  one  man's  hosiery  could  excite  the 
amount  of  interest  those  socks  do — and 
yet,  do  you  know,  they  are  always 
darned!" 

Of  course  they  are;  the  McClung  home 
is  the  happiest  place  in  the  world,  and 
the  four  sons  and  one  daughter  who  are 
proud  to  call  Mrs.  McClung  "Mother," 
are  the  apple  of  her  eye.  Her  home-made 
bread  has  made  more  converts  to  suffrage 
than  all  the  speeches  she  ever  made,  she 
thinks,  for  men  seem  to  regard  it  as 
wonderful  that  she  can  give  them  a  good 
square  meal  as  well  as  do  so  many  other 
things. 

It  was  not,  in  fact,  till  her  children 
were  growing  up  that  Mrs.  McClung 
began  to  take  a  vital  interest  in  public 
affairs.  She  had  four  sons,  and  not  one 
of  them  to  spare  to  the  liquor  traffic;  she 
had  a  daughter,  and  wished  that  she 
might  have  woman's  widest  privileges. 
And  so  she  was  able  to  find  time  from 
her  home  duties  to  become  a  keen  advo- 
cate of  reform. 

She  finds  time  too,  to  write  a  thousand 
words  a  day  as  a  rule,  and  a  new  book 
is  now  nearly  ready  for  the  publishers. 


Who,  How  and  Why: 
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IF  William  Findlay  Mac- 
lean, M.P.,  were  a  million- 
aire he  would  be  the  com- 
pletest  radical  in  Canada,  njt 
to  say  in  the  world.  It  is  true 
he  classifies  himself  as  an  Independ- 
ent Conservative,  his  opinion  going 
one  way  and  his  vote  the  other,  bul 
there  is  no  party  label,  however  hy- 
phenated, big  enough  to  cover  the 
Master  of  Donlands. 

That  is  why  Donlands  must  be  cut 
up  into  town  lots — to  give  W.  F.  th3 
means  to  carry  out  three  of  the  most 
expensive  hobbies  a  statesman  can 
have,  independence,  ideas  and  ideals. 
No  man  makes  a  fortune  as  a  Sabine 
farmer  and  a  daily  newspaper  simply 
eats  money,  so  there  is  nothing  to  it 
but  taking  Donlands  into  the  city  anu 
putting  the  greatest  social  and  fin- 
ancial reformer  in  these  parts  on 
Easy  Street. 

So  far  W.  F.  has  shown  more  good 
intentions  than  actual  performance 
in  the  matters  of  ideals,  but  that  is 


William  Findlay  MacLean  of 
the  World 


out. 


W.  F.  declared  war  on  the  banks  long  ago    . 
.  .  His  slogan  Is  "better  money  and  more  of  it' 


mostly  because  he  had  no 
sooner  got  started  along  this 
straight  and  narrow  road 
than  he  had  to  back  up  be- 
cause his  pilgrim's  scrip  gave 
If  he  could  cash  in  on  Donlands 
he  could  make  the  grade.  Consequent- 
ly all  lovers  of  mankind  favor  Bloor 
street  viaduct  or  any  line  of  com- 
munication that  will  serve  as  a  short- 
cut to  W.  F.'s  main  purpose  in  life. 

Yes,  W.  F.  Maclean  is  a  Radical. 
Spell  it  R-r-radical,  for  he  is  at  least 
two  r's  better  than  any  other  Can- 
adian radical  in  the  business.  The 
common  or  garden  radical  in  this 
country  hesitates  to  lay  rude  hands 
on  fundamentals.  He  prefers  to 
tinker  with  the  stage,  white  slavery, 
the  demon  Rum,  race  tracks,  sub- 
normal children,  prison  farms,  con- 
sumption sanitariums  and  such,  all 
good  movements  in  their  way  and 
fraught  with  praise  to  the  "uplifters" 
but  dealing  only  with  symptoms.  The 
real  disease,  which  is  lack  of  money  to 


hns   brought   the 
dangers   and 


lead  a  wholesome  and  happy  life,  they 
carefully  avoid  because  it  may  have  a 
highly  disagreeable  come-back  in  their  re- 
lations with  the  bank.  But  W.  F.  de- 
clared war  on  the  banks  long  ago,  so  he 
brushes  aside  such  petty  irrelevancies 
and  -gets  right 
down  to  what 
he  conceives  to 
be  the  root  of 
all  evil,  as  it 
certainly  is  the 
root  of  all  good 
and  gladness — 
the  power  of 
money. 

As  the  banks 
are  the  most 
shining  mark 
W.  P.  natur- 
ally aims  at 
them  first.  His 
slogan  as  far 
as  I  can  make 
it  out  is,  "bet- 
ter money  and 
more  of  it."  To 
accomplish  this 
he  would  na- 
tionalize   the 

currency,  the  idea  being  that  the  credit 
of  Canada  at  the  back  of  a  note  is  better 
than  that  of  all  the  banks  put  together. 
The  banks  would  still  do  the  bookkeeping 
and  lend  at  six  per  cent,  and  upwards  the 
money  that  costs  them  three,  but  they 
would  not  issue  notes  or  make  a  profit  in 
circulation.  As  a  journalist  W.  F.  cannot 
see  why  a  bank  should  make  profit  on  its 
circulation — no  newspaper  ever  does. 

Nationalization  of  the  currency  is  just 
one  branch  of  W.  F.'s  public  ownership 
campaign.  A  man  who  believes  that  the 
people  should  own  the  railways,  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines,  the  water 
powers,  the  coal  measures,  and  the  insur- 
ance companies  naturally  believes  that 
the  people  should  own  the  money  without 
which  these  great  enterprises  cannot  be 
conducted.  He  is  quite  willing  to  loan  the 
notes  to  the  bankers,  but  the  money  they 
handle  will  belong  to  the  people — that  is 
to  say  the  Government  will  print  it  on 
its  own  presses.  There  will  be  no  lack  of 
money  as  long  as  the  machines  last  and 
the  cost  of  living  will  come  down  with  a 
lun,  cash  being  that  much  easier. 

You  must  not  infer  from  these  theories 
that  W.  F.  Maclean  is  a  communist  in 
money  matters.  When  he  says  the  people 
will  own  the  money,  he  probably  means 
that  the  people  will  own  it  as  they  do  the 
Post  Office  or  the  Intercolonial  Railway. 
They  will  pay  for  what  they  get,  shoulder- 
ing deficits  if  there  are  any,  applying  sur- 
pluses to  the  discharge  of  the  national 
debt  and  being  generally  comforted  by  the 
reflection  that  they  are  managing  their 
own  affairs,  even  if  they  don't  get  much 
out  of  it. 

To  banks  as  banks  W.  F.  has  no  par- 
ticular objection.  As  gatherers  of  money 
they  do  their  work  well,  but  what  he  does 
kick  at  is  their  habit  of  hanging  on  to 
money  after  they  get  it.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it  banks  are  so  tight-fisted  in  Can- 
ada that  they  lend  the  savings  of  nine 
men  to  the  tenth  man,  whereas  if  W.  F. 
had  his  way  they  would  be  lending  the 
savings  of  every  two  men  to  the  third? 
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He  doesn't  want  the  banks  to  be  reckless 
with  money,  but  he  would  have  them  let 
go  more  freely  and  irrigate  the  dry  chan- 
nels of  commerce  on  a  more  generous 
scale.  Knowing  how  hard  it  is  to  get 
money  from  a  bank,  W.  F.  does  not  like 
to  see  others 
suffer. 

He  has  no 
grudge  against 
wealth  per  se 
—  he  would 
simply  re-dis- 
tribute it  with 
more  discrimi- 
nation among 
r  e  s  p  onsible 
persons  who 
need  it  in  their 
business.  H  e 
realizes,  o  f 
course,  that 
banks  should 
be  cautious. 
The  bank 
whereon  the 
wild  time 
grows,  the 
Farmers  Bank 
for  example,  is 
not  usually  successful,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  conservatively-managed  banks 
should  close  up  like  oysters  when  a 
good  borrower  approaches.  It  is  only  fair 
to  state  that  the  views  expressed  are 
W.  F.'s  and  that  the  banks  differ  more  or 
less  from  him  on  almost  every  point. 

Although  W.  F.  embraced  public  owner- 
ship, perhaps  thirty  years  ago,  it's  still  a 
long  way  to  Tipperary.  The  public  owner- 
ship of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  has  long 
been  regarded  as  a  horrible  example  and 
even  now  the  prospect  of  taking  over  the 
Eastern  half  of  the  National  Transconti- 
nental Railway  is  viewed  by  many  people 
more  as  a  threat  than  a  promise.  Mean- 
while, W.  F.  Maclean  goes  on  his  way  un- 
daunted. Nothing  the  Railway  Committee 
or  the  Parliament  of  Canada  can  do  to  his 
little  bills  to  buy  out  the  C.P.R.  for  a  dol- 
lar and  turn  it  over  to  the  Government 
puts  a  crimp  in  his 
high  resolve.  It  is 
true  that  his  rail- 
way reforms  never 
get  farther  than  a 
second  reading, 
that  the  debate  on 
two-cents-a-mile  is 
postponed  from 
time  to  time,  that 
the  last  thing  W.  F. 
expects  is  a  vote  on 
these  contentious 
questions,  but  he 
accepts  the  blud- 
geonings  of  fate 
cheerfully  and 
comes  back  at  it 
again  next  year. 
Meanwhile,  he  has 
shown  that  his 
heart  is  true  to 
Poll,  his  views  hav- 
ing gone  on  record 
in  the  Toronto 
World  which  has  a 
competent  circula- 
tion among  the 
farmers    of    South 
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York  and  acts  as  campaign  literature  in 
and  out  of  season. 

Just  as  W.  F.  cherishes  it  against  banks 
and  loan  companies  that  they  hold  too 
much  money  out,  he  cherishes  it  against 
the  railways  that  they  blow  too  much  in. 
Not  in  the  way  of  spending  it — oh,  no! — 
that's  a  different  kind  of  blowing.  Inflat- 
ing the  stock,  over-capitalizing — that's 
what  W.  F.  means.  Ever  and  anon  he 
chooses  a  pebble  from  the  brook  to  hurl 
at  the  giant  of  over-capitalization  but 
generally  he  puts  his  little  sling  away  at 
the  request  of  the  Government,  because, 
although  he  is  Independent,  he  is  also 
Conservative  and  likes  to  retain  a  pro- 
fessional connection  with  the  dominant 
party.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  making 
the  nomination  of  an  Independent  in 
South  York  a  good  deal  harder  than  it  is 
now.    Besides  it  pays  to  be  good. 

Over-capitalization,  as  W.  F.  phrases  it, 
is  the  thief  of  time.  It  takes  the  people 
too  long  to  work  off  the  dividends.  He 
believes,  so  to  speak,  in  capital  punish- 
ment. He  wouldn't  kill  it  exactly,  but  he 
would  make  it  behave.  He  would  punish 
capital  by  disciplining  the  capitalists. 
Capital,  as  W.  F.  sees  the  stock  sheets, 
is  half  paper  and  half  real  money.  W.  F.'s 
idea  is  that  only  the  latter  half  is  entitled 
to  draw  interest.  Bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  he  has  no  quarrel  with  capital  as 
capital  because  he  expects  to  be  a  capital- 
ist some  day  himself.  Meanwhile,  he  is  not 
avid  of  it.  His  simple  tastes  are  soon  sat- 
isfied. Give  him  enough  to  run  a  daily 
newspaper,  support  a  town  and  country 
place,  and  keep  up  a  limousine,  a  touring 
car  and  a  runabout  and  he  asks  little 
more. 

It  was  necessary  in  his  business  of  re- 
former that  W.  F.  should  become  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  which  he  did  accord- 
ingly, as  far  back  as  1892.  He  succeeded 
the  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie  as  member 
for  East  York,  which  is  in  itself  sufficient 
proof  that  he  was  Independent  enough 
to  make  the  change  from  that  grand  old 
Liberal  not  too  great  for  his  late  con- 
stituents. That  is 
somewhat  W.  F.'s 
political  position  to 
this  day  —  he 
bridges  the  chasm 
between  the  two 
parties  when  he 
does  not  widen  it. 
At  Ottawa  he  plays 
a  lone  hand,  attends 
the  caucuses  on 
neither  side  but  is 
pretty  well  in- 
formed as  to  what 
goes  on  in  both.  He 
is  the  Labouchere 
of  the  House  and 
has  all  the  green- 
room gossip  of  poli- 
tics at  his  finger 
ends.  His  place 
would  be  on  the 
cross  benches  but 
for  two  reasons — 
one  is  that  there 
are  no  cross 
benches  in  the  Can- 
adian Parliament 
Continued  on  p.  76. 


Tbe  black  In  the  sky  grew  and  deepened.  S-wiftly,  inexorabi;,  It  blotted  ont  the  white  and  blue  .  . 
of  the  sea — and  the  space  between  earth  and  dome  grew  less  and  less  ....  Asa,  who  had  thrown 
unconsi'lous  Halllday  from  Chenery's  arms. 


.  the  sky  changed  like  tbe  breast 
aside  his  cane,  made  to  lift  tbe 
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TH  E  summer  i  n 
which  Joe  Chen- 
ery went  away 
and  Thomas  Hallidcvy 
came  to  Fish  Harbor 
was  the  largest  happi- 
ness in  Alice  Larabee's  life.  For  the 
tall,  quiet  stranger  brought  new  conti- 
nents to  the  lightkeeper's  daughter, 
brought  gentleness  and  clean  strength. 
Existence  no  longer  held  sameness  for 
her.  Dawns  throbbed  with  meaning.  Of- 
ten now,  when  she  awoke  before  the  sun 
and  watched  the  day  come  into  being,  the 
white  room  filled  with  a  long  ago  song. 

Not  that  Halliday  had  tried  to  lift  her. 
She  knew  that  he  had  not — but  in  his 
presence  mysterious  forces  awoke  within 
her,  empowered  her  being.  In  this,  her 
twenty-sixth  year,  Alice  Larabee  had 
come  into  the  spring-time  of  her  existence. 
And  Thomas  Halliday  was  the  sun  and 
rain. 

Hours  alone  the  girl  spent  in  the  big 
room  she  called  her  study.  She  sat  on  a 
stool  at  the  window  and  leaned  back 
against  a  very  heavy  and  rough  oaken 
table.  It  was  the  most  loved  place  in  all 
the  house  to  her.  Here  she  had  sat  as  a 
little  girl,  and  searched  the  sea  for  the 
white  sail  that  would  bring  her  father 
from  across  the  world.  And  here  her 
mother  had  watched,  when  the  waters 
grew  dark  and  wild,  and  the  long  days 
brought  no  word. 

All  things  had  changed.  The  mother 
was  gone.  The  captain  was  rugged  grey, 
living  much  in  the  silence.  Joe  Chenery, 
whom  she  was  promised  to  marry,  had 
changed.  The  village,  the  sea,  the  coast- 
lands  in  the  surge,  Alice  Larabee — all 
these  were  not  as  they  had  been.  No,  there 
was  Jeremiah  Miggs — surely  he  was  the 
same.  Sitting  at  the  window,  she  could 
see  Jeremiah's  cabin,  half  a  mile  down 
shore,  with  the  village  a  mile  and  a  half 
farther  on.  He  was  her  friend,  and  a 
friend  to  all  Pish  Harbor.  It  was  to  the 
old  boat-fisher  that  she  had  gone  in  her 
most  unhappy  hours.  No,  Jeremiah  had 
not  changed.  He  was  as  the  rock  on  which 
he  had  builded  his  house. 

Here  in  the  study,  she  looked  into  far 
countries  and  strange  lives  between  the 
covers  of  her  books.  Here  were  the  books 
that  Captain  Larabee  had  carried  on 
many  voyages — the  stout-covered  Bible, 
much  marked;  the  glowing  Life  of  Jenny 
Lind.  whom  her  father  had  heard  sing  in 
Stockholm;  the  Book  of  Samuel  Kettell, 
Jester  of  Old  Massachusetts,  who  had  seen 
the  sunnier  side  of  New  England  life  in 
the  century's  darker  years. 

There  were  newer  books,  too,  that  Halli- 
day had  brought;  and  from  which  some- 
times he  read  to  her.  The  people  in  the 
books,  old  and  new,  seemed  to  speak  and 
move  and  breathe  before  her  ....  And 
how  happy  the  women  in  the  books  were 
with  men  like  Halliday! 

Could  she,  too,  know  that  happiness? 
....  But  this  was  the  old  curving  thought 
which  led  her  back  always  to  the  same 
point,  of  unknowing. 

She  dreaded  what  she  must  tell  Halli- 
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day — the  long-ago  promise  to  Joe  Chenery 
— and  Joe  would  come  back. 

She  had  known  Joe  ever  since  she  could 
remember.  Their  fathers  had  sailed  to- 
gether, and  five  years  previous,  when  old 
David  Chenery  died,  the  girl  was  at  his 
bedside,  for  she  had  been  as  a  daughter  to 
him.  He  had  made  her  promise  she  "would 
always  take  care  of  Joe." 

Their  marriage  had  always  been  a 
settled  thing;  the  fathers  had  discussed  it 
gravely  and  joyfully  over  pipes  and  ale. 
And  until  two  or  three  years  after  the 
elder  man's  death,  Joe  Chenery  had  been 
a  likable  fellow.  Since  the  change  came, 
.she  had  given  her  best  to  the  unforgetable 
pledge.  Heart's  blood  was  in  her  plead- 
ings with  the  man.  But  Chenery  seemed 
caught  in  the  swirl  of  some  dark  river 
vv'hich  widened  as  it  swept  along. 

Joe  had  gone  away  before,  though  the 
absences  had  never  exceeded  a  fortnight, 
and  had  come  back  ugly.  .  .  .Early  in  the 
summer,  he  had  spoken  of  marriage  to 
her,  chafing  at  delay,  and  laying  stress  on 
the  new  boat  he  was  going  to  get  next 
spring,  and  the  house  he  was  going  to 
build  if  next  season's  catch  was  right. 

"But  you  don't  care  enough  for  me  to 
bring  happiness  to  a  home,  Joe,"  she  told 
him.  "Oh,  it  isn't  that  you're  selfish. 
You're  thinking  so  much  about  me  that 
you  forget  to  take  good  care  of  yourself." 

Chenery  could  not  see.  His  face  dark- 
ened, and  he  raised  his  voice. 

"Maybe  ther's  somebody  you  like 
better'n  me,"  he  said.  This  was  before 
Halliday  came. 

"That  isn't  it.  I  don't  need  anybody 
else  to  show  me  that  I  want  to  be  happy 
when  I  marry — and  I  want  my  husband 
to  be  happy." 

"I'd  just  like  to  see  anybody  try  to  cut 
in,"  the  man  said.  "I'd  get  him.  You're 
promised  to  me,  Alice,  and  I'd  take  care 
of  you,  and  buy  you  things,  and  make  you 
happy.  Haven't  I  told  you,  time  and 
again,  that  I  loved  you  more  than  anybody 
in  the  world?" 

That  night  she  wrote  to  Joe.  It  was  a 
lengthy  letter,  in  which  she  set  down  the 
convictions  which  had  come  to  her  from 
long  thinking,  and  which  she  had  never 
been  able  to  make  him  understand,  when 
they  talked.  At  the  end,  she  said: 

".  .  .  .  But  if  you  really  care  for  me  as 
much  as  you  say,  you'd  try  to  make  me 
happy  now,  instead  of  promising  me  hap- 
piness at  some  future  day." 

TT  was  June  when  Joe  Chenery  went 
A  away.  Summer  passed  without  word 
from  him.  .  .  .  One  day  in  late  October, 
Asa  Butterick,  attorney  and  real  estate 
agent,  remarked  Joe's  long  absence  to 
Jeremiah  Miggs.  Jeremiah  had  hauled 
his  sloop  up  on  the  high  platform  in  front 
of  his  cabin  and  was  dismantling  it  pre- 
paratory to  repairing  a  bad  hole  in  the 


bow  and  to  calking  and 
repainting.  The  squire, 
an  inveterate  landsman, 
made  it  part  of  his  life- 
work  to  advise  Jeremiah 
about  matters  nautical. 

"Joe  Chenery's  been  gone  a  long  time," 
said  Asa.  "Nigh  onto  four  months,  ain't 
it,  Jeremiah?" 

"All  summer,  anyhow,  squire,"  replied 
Jeremiah. 

"Good  riddance  t'  bad  rubbish,"  Asa 
commented. 

"I  guess  he  was  drinkin'  pretty  heavy 
when  he  left  town,"  said  Jeremiah.  "But 
you  didn't  have  t'  defend  him  in  court  f'r 

anything,  squire I  get  a-feelin'  sorry, 

sometimes,  when  I  think  o'  fellers  like 
Joe.  They  make  theirselves  miserable,  an' 
other  folks  miserable,  but  somehow  I  can't 
come  t'  think  it's  all  their  fault.  They're 
payin'  for  things  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers and  great-grandfathers  did  before 
'em.  Y'  see.  Squire,  when  Joe  come  t'  be 
born  into  this  world,  he  didn't  draw  th' 
plans  him.self— or  he  might  have  dr^wn 
'em  a  lot  different." 

"Alice  Larabee  put  up  with  a  lot  from 
Joe,"  Asa  stated,  with  the  gravity  of  pre- 
vious conviction.  "I  don't  see  how  she 
stood  his  ways  so  long.  She's  always 
fresh  an'  sperrited-lookin'  when  she  comes 
to  th'  village,  but  one  day  I  saw  somethin' 
that  made  me  wonder  about  things.  I 
was  up  at  Cap'n  Larabee's  house,  an'  he 
was  showin'  me  some  new  reflectors.  In 
through  a  window,  I  saw  the  girl  sittin'  at 
a  table  with  her  head  on  her  arms,  cryin'. 
.  .  .  .  D'  y'  think  mebbe  she's  thrown  Joe 
over,  for  that  city  chap?" 

"Mebbe  so.  I  like  that  Halliday.  I  cal- 
culate Alice  would  be  happy  with  him.  He 
doesn't  put  on  airs,  nor  brag.  He  was 
tellin'  me  how  he'd  been  around  a  lot,  and 
was  just  comin'  t'  understand  that  mebbe 
he'd  been  around  too  much,  an'  that  this 
fly-by-night  life  that  city  folks  live  ain't 
real  life  at  all.  It's  somethin'  else — all  th' 
real  life  squeezed  out  o'  folks,  an'  bundled 
up  an'  put  away  somewheres,  an'  most  of 
'em  forget  t'  come  back  after  their 
bundles." 

'TpHE  next  morning,  Jeremiah  was  busy 
-••  at  the  overturned  boat,  when  he  saw 
Asa  and  his  cane  approaching  from  the 
village  with  the  air  of  one  possessing  im- 
portant information.  Jeremiah  hummed 
an  old  tune  that  he  always  hummed  when 
surprised.  It  was  not  often  that  the 
squire  hobbled  over  the  two  miles  between 
the  village  and  Jeremiah's  cabin.  There 
was  no  memory  of  it  ever  happening  be- 
fore on  two  consecutive  days. 

"Joe  Chenery's  back,  Jeremiah.  Did 
y'  hear?" 

"That  so-o?" 

"Yep,  an'  I'm  afraid  there's  goin'  t'  be 
trouble.  Joe's  drinkin'  heavy,  down  at  the 
Turn  now,  and  he  says  he's  goin'  t'  lick 
Halliday.  He  heard  down  at  Bar  Harbor 
that  a  stranger  was  payin'  attention  t' 
Alice,  an'  he  hustled  back  as  fast  as  th' 
wind'd  bring  him.  He  come  in  th'  night, 
in  a  new  boat  that  he's  braggin'  about." 
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"Mebbe  that's  her  up  there,"  said  Jere- 
miah, pointing  to  a  catboat  tied  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  the  north. 

"Joe's  boat's  named  th'  Wildwood." 

"That's  it.  I  was  lookin'  at  her  this 
momin'.  She's  not  much.  Joe  must  'a' 
bought  a  pig:  in  a  poke." 

"If  he  bought  her ." 

"Joe's  pretty  ugly,  is  he,  Asa?" 

"Yep,  ugly  as  fish-stealin'.  He  says  t' 
me  (talkin'  about  Halliday),  he  says, 
'I'm  goin'  to  get  that  feller,  an'  teach 
him  a  lesson.  Alice  Larabee  is  promised 
t'  me,  an'  this  dressed-up  monkey  drifts 
in  with  his  airs  while  I'm  gone,  an' 
makes  love  t'  Alice  behind  my  back.  I'll 
get  him!'" 

"He'll  have  t'  wait  till  afternoon  t'  find 
Halliday — or   Alice." 

"Where  are  they?" 

"Out  in  the  Penguin.  They  sailed  up 
to  the  Cove  awhile  ago,  to  take  some  cake 
and  such  like  to  old  Mrs.  Scoville,  who's 
sick.  An'  from  the  Cove,  they're  goin'  to 
Big  Duck  Light,  an'  then  back.  Long 
trip." 

"Is  Halliday  much  good  at  handlin'  a 
boat?" 

"Only  fair,  but  good  enough  for  the 
few  times  he's  been  out.  Of  course,  he's 
always  had  good  weather — he  had  to  have 
good  weather  f'r  th'  Penguin.  She  ain't 
built  for  heavy  seas." 

"It's  a  wonder  Cap'n  Larabee  never  got 
a  better  boat." 

Jeremiah  looked  up  suddenly  as  the 
sun  broke  for  a  moment  through  a  rift  in 
grey  clouds,  and  walked  across  the  plank- 
ing to  his  door. 

"My,  my,  it's  nif^h  onto  one  o'clock, 
Asa,  an'  I  ain't  had  anything  t'  eat.  Been 
so  busy  resurrectin'  this  boat  I  clean  for- 
got.   Had  your  dinner,  Asa?" 

"Nope,"  said  the  Squire,  following 
Jeremiah  inside.  "I  ain't  been  home.  I 
came  up  here  because  I  thought  Joe'd  be 
along  this  way.  I  figgered  you  might  be 
able  t'  do  something  with  him.  Joe's  al- 
wavs  took  a  lot  o'  stock  in  what  you 
said." 

Jeremiah  set  the  table  and  fried  some 
eggs  and  ham.     .     .    . 

"Have  some  o'  these  spice  pickles,  Asa. 
Alice  Larabee  put  'em  up  herself  an' 
brought  'em  to  me." 

They  ate  in  silence  for  a  while.  The 
Souire  liked  the  Miggs  cooking. 

Shadows  crept  in. 

"Gettin'  kind  o'  dark  outside,  Asa.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  we'd  have  somewhat 
of  a  blow,  from  th'  feel  o'  th'  air." 

He  stepped  to  the  door. 

"The    north    has    a    bad    look.      She's 

cloudin'  fast.    Say,  Asa ,"  Jeremiah's 

voice  dropped,  as  he  hurried  back  to  the 
table — "here    comes   Joe    Chenery   now." 

Chenery  was  heard  to  step  unsteadily 
upon  the  shore  side  of  the  landing.  He 
was  mumbling  and  swayed  as  if  wind- 
shaken,  as  he  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Hello,  Joe,"  said  Jeremiah,  placing  a 
third  chair.  "Come  back  t'  stay  f'r  a 
while,  have  y'?  The  Squire  an'  I  was 
just  admirin'  your  boat." 

"Admirin'  hell,"  said  Chenery,  "I'm 
lookin'  for  Halliday,  an'  I  know  where  he 
is.  He's  out  with  Alice  in  th'  sand-bag- 
ger. I'm  goin'  t'  show  'em  both  they 
can't  play  tricks  with  me " 


"Sit  down  an'  have  some  o'  this  ham 
an'  eggs,  Joe.  Looks  kind  o'  threatenin' 
off  Big  Duck,  don't  it?" 

Chenery  sat  down  grumblingly  and  be- 
gan to  eat. 

"You  look  played  out,  Joe,"  said  Jere- 
miah, going  to  the  door  again.  "Ain't 
they  been  treatin'  you  right  down  at  Bar 
Harbor?" 

"I'm  aw-right.  I  can  put  it  all  over 
this  long-legged  dude  that's  tried  t' 
climb  into  my  shoes." 

Jeremiah  shaded  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  and  scanned  the  sea,  then  looked 
at  the  sky  again. 

"Come  here,  Asa,  an'  look  at  her  now! 
Sharks  and  sinners,  but  she's  a-goin'  t' 
blow.  Look  at  that  black  stuff  there 
above  th'  island!" 

The  old  man's  voice  was  strident,  and 
Asa  hurried  out  upon  the  landing. 

"I'm  worried  about  Alice  an'  Halli- 
day," Jeremiah  went  on.  "They've  got  no 
business  bein'  out  in  that!  ....  I 
wish  I  had  my  glass." 

"Where  is  it,  Jeremiah?" 

"Lent  it  t'  Charley  Haskell  yesterday. 
He  was  down  srettin'  his  fixed,  an'  he 
needs  one  all  th'  time  up  at  Little  Light. 
But  vou'll  never  ketch  me  lendin'  my 
glass  .igain." 

"There's  a  sail  off  Black  Rock,"  said 
A.sa.  "It  looks  like  the  Penguin,  an'  it 
ain't  an  old  hand  at  th'  helm." 

"I  wish  my  boat  wasn't  all  t'  pieces," 
said  Jeremiah.  "Somebody  ought  to  go  out 
after  'em.     Alice " 

Joe  Chenery  was  behind  them  no\^'. 
"No!  She  was  fool  enouffh  t'  go  out  with 
him — let  him  get  her  in."  Then  Chenery 
stumbled  back  into  the  cabin  to  finish  his 
meal. 

The  black  in  the  sky  grew  and  deep- 
ened. Swiftly,  inexorably,  it  blotted  out 
the  white  and  blue.  The  air  became  still. 
The  light  now  was  yellow,  sinister. 
Speech  died  out,  as  the  two  old  men 
watched  the  erratic  course  of  the  dim 
sail.  ...  A  gull  swooped  near  — 
with  a  scream. 

"The  sign,"  snid  Jeremiah.  "Lord  have 
mercy  on  'em!" 

"Amen!"  said  Asa. 

There  were  light  footsteps   behind. 

"Why,  it's  Alice  Larabee,"  said  Jere- 
miah. "We  thought  you  was  out  in  th' 
boat  with   Halliday." 

"No,  I  only  went  up  to  the  Cove  and 
back,  because  Dp.ddy  didn't  feel  very 
well.  But  I'm  alarmed  about  Mr.  Halli- 
day— he  hasn't  come  in." 

"I  think  that's  him  out  there " 

The  girl  strained  her  eyes  at  the  bit 
of  white. 

"Yes — that's  him.  Oh,  what  if  he  can't 
make  it  ?  The  Penguin's  a  light-weather 
boat " 

"We  was  just  sayin'  so." 

"Isn't  there  any  way  to  help  him?" 
she  asked. 

"If  there  was  a  boat  this  side  o'  town 
— ^but  there  ain't.  Mine's  out  o'  commis- 
sion." 

Alice  Larabee  was  searching  the  empty 
down-shore;  then  she  looked  to  the  north. 

"Whose  boat  is  that?" 

"That's  Joe  Chenery's,  but  it  ain't  any 
good,"  said  Jeremiah. 


"Joe  Chenery's!"  exclaimed  the  girl. 
"Is  Joe  back?" 

"Yep.  He's — "  Jeremiah  stopped,  for 
he  heard  a  movement  within  the  cabin. 

The  girl  turned  and  saw  Chenery 
standing  in  the  doorway,  started  to 
speak,  but  was  withheld  by  the  man's 
eyes.  Flame  was  in  them — white  flame 
— and  they  gazed,  not  at  Alice  Larabee, 
but  beyond — out,  across  the  black  waters, 
to  the  sail. 

Chenery  walked  past  the  three,  very 
steadily,  let  himself  down  from  the  land- 
ing on  to  the  sands,  and  headed  toward 
the  boat. 

"Where  y'  goin',  Joe?"  called  Jere- 
miah. 

"I'm  goin' — "  but  the  re.st  of  it  was 
clouded. 

Chenery  waded  out  to  where  the  Wild- 
wood  was  tossing,  hoisted  canvas  and 
secured  halyards — steadily,  dexterously, 
without  haste,  working  with  the  intensity 
of  one  in  a  spell.  ...  He  pushed 
out  into  the  storm.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing straight  from  the  north.  He  headed 
into  it.  and  began  his  fight. 

To  the  three  who  watched,  the  man 
was  tempting  death  in  a  peanut  shell. 
Stronger  craft  had  died  in  lesser  storms. 
The  old  hatred  of  the  sea  for  its  crimes 
came  back  to  Alice  Larabee.  Minutes 
took  on  age.  The  sky  changed  like  the 
breast  of  the  sea — and  the  space  be- 
tween earth  and  dome  grew  less  and  les.«, 
as  if  the  world's  roof  were  coming  down. 
.  .  .  The  two  sails  drew  nearer  to- 
gether. The  light  changed  from  yellow 
to  saflFron.  The  girl  could  not  see  what 
took  place  when  the  sails  merjred.  But 
now  one  of  the  boats  was  making  its  way 
in — and  after  a  long  time,  she  could 
make  out  that  the  other,  sails  down,  was 
being  towed. 

The  sea  now  was  coming  in  with  a 
great  roll,  huge  waves  splashing  up  over 
the  edge  of  the  landing  where  the  three 
stood.  Down  shore,  it  had  submerired  the 
big  sandbar  on  which  Jeremiah's  boat 
had  struck  a  month  before.  The  air  was 
becoming  chill. 

The  boats  passed  One-Mile  Buoy,  and 
were  riding  fast.  But  the  course  of  the 
lone  sail  was  not  straight;  the  forward 
boat  was  being  shaken  in  the  wind's 
teeth.  Farther  and  farther  south  the 
sail  veered. 

"He's  goin'  t'  come  out  pretty  close  t' 
th'  sandbar,"  said  Jeremiah. 

"If  he  gets  out,"  said  the  squire. 

"They're  both  in  the  first  boat,"  Jere- 
miah announced. 

As  the  sail  neared  the  sand-bar,  all 
things  took  on  the  color  of  dead  brown. 
Darkness  was  close  at  hand.  Alice  Lara- 
bee felt  an  unearthly  silence  descend.  The 
evil  thing  in  the  sky  moved  in  an  are. 
like  an  angered  arm  drawing  back  be- 
fore a  blow — an  interminable  moment  in 
which  all  sound  was  dead— and  then  the 
arm  dropped. 

The  impact  of  the  storm  was  like  a 
wall  falling  upon  the  girl.  In  that  in- 
stant, she  saw  the  boats  crushed  upon 
the  bar.  The  jib  of  the  first,  torn  loose, 
struck  one  of  the  two  men,  and  hurled 
him  into  the  sea — and  as  the  boat  went 
over,  the  other  dived.  .  .  .  Ages 
Continued  on  Page  79. 
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"I  had  some 
wonderful  news 
this  morning. 
Virginia.  ...  I 
read  it  In  the 
Times." 


ON  the  morning  of 
July25,  1911,  Al- 
fred Aylesworth's 
servant  placed  the  Lon- 
don Times  of  July  25, 
1910,  beside  his  master's 
plate  and  turned  to  the 
next  room  to  summon 
him  to  breakfast. 

Aylesworth  opened 
the  paper  before  he 
turned  to  his  tea  and 
toast  and  then  divided 
his  time  equally  be- 
tween the  two. 

"A  canoe  got  in  late 
last  night,  sir,  from  the 
north,  sir,"  Henry  in- 
formed him.  "The  men 
reported  that  the  ice 
should  be  well  out  of  the 
straits." 

"That's  good!"  ex- 
claimed Aylesworth, 
looking  up  with  interest. 
"It  means  the  ship 
should  arrive  by  the 
middle  of  August.  How 
are  the  papers  holding 
out?" 

"You  have  the  last 
this  morning,  sir," 

Aylesworth  frowned 
and  turned  to  his  paper. 
He  knew  that  he  faced 
the  dreariest  time  of  the 
year  and  he  never  had 
learned  to  do  so  without 
irritation.  For  three 
weeks  or  more  he  must 
sit  down  to  his  break- 
fast without  the  Times, 
something  no  real  Englishman  ever  should 
do.  To  be  sure,  the  Times  was  exactly  a 
year  old  when  it  reached  his  table.  But  it 
was  the  Times,  and  its  perusal  was  as 
necessary,  because  of  long  habit,  as  his 
tea. 

Aylesworth  had  spent  his  first  year  far 
up  the  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  without  the 
paper.  Now,  five  years  later,  he  still  shud- 
dered when  he  thought  of  it,  not  so  much 
because  the  Times  was  absent,  but  because 
of  the  complete  isolation,  the  complete 
separation  from  everything  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  in  London.  The  first 
dog  team  to  go  out  that  winter  had  car- 
ried an  order  to  the  Times  and,  when  the 
ship  arrived  in  August,  it  bore  313  copies. 
Each  morning  Henry,  who  had  accom- 
panied Aylesworth  to  the  wilderness, 
placed  one  beside  his  plate.  The  English- 
man, disregarding  the  fact  that  his  mental 
breakfast  had  been  prepared  exactly  a 
year  before,  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  life  about  him. 

On  the  morning  of  July  25,  1911,  Ayles- 
worth found  little  he  cared  to  read.  He 
turned  the  pages  rapidly  until  he  arrived 
at  the  obituary  column.  Six  years'  ab- 
sence from  London  had  served  to  dull  his 
interest  in  many  things,  but  he  always 
kept  track  of  the  marriages  and  deaths  of 
acquaintances  and  friends  through  the 
only  medium  he  permitted  himself. 

As  he  glanced  down  the  column,  stop- 


ping only  where  a  name  was  familiar,  he 
suddenly  gripped  the  paper  with  both 
hands  and  held  it  closer  to  his  eyes.  He 
read  quickly,  eagerly,  and  then  laid  it 
down  slowly  and  looked  out  of  the  little 
window  across  the  blue  water  of  the  bay. 

"At  last,"  he  whispered.  "You  and 
London,  Martha.  No  more  loneliness. 
Now,  dear,  we  begin  to  live." 

Aylesworth  had  never  spoken  in  such 
fashion  before,  but  he  had  never  known 
such  a  moment  in  his  life.  Six  years  be- 
fore he  had  left  London  because  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  the  thing  to  do.  He  loved 
Martha  Shackford  and  she  loved  him.  But 
her  father,  living  in  the  past,  with  an  old 
feud  always  to  the  fore,  had  not  only  for- 
bidden the  marriage  but  had  commanded 
Martha  never  to  see  Aylesworth  again  or 
to  have  any  communication  with  him. 

Aylesworth  had  obeyed  when  Martha 
asked  him  to  leave  England.  Both  knew 
the  impossibility  of  finding  happiness  to- 
gether and  sacrifice  alone  remained  as 
the  medium  of  sentimental  expression. 
And,  because  Aylesworth's  love  was  deep, 
he  made  his  sacrifice  as  great  as  Martha's 
sentimental  nature  demanded.  She  had 
vowed  to  remain  true  as  frevently  as  had 
he,  and  they  had  parted  with  the  under- 
standing that  sometime,  no  matter  how 
far  in  the  future,  he  would  return  for 
her.  It  never  occurred  to  either  to  run 
away  and  forget  feuds  and  fathers.  There 


was  romance,  and  a 
more  peaceful  existence 
in  separation  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  usual 
life,  for  Martha,  but 
none  in  marriage  and 
ostracism. 

After  Aylesworth 
read  of  the  death  of 
Martha's  father  he  hur- 
ried out  of  the  little  log 
building  which  had  been 
his  home  for  six  years 
and  walked  toward  the 
sea.  He  knew  he  had  to 
tell  someone.  Henry 
was  a  servant  and  im- 
possible. There  was  no 
one  else  of  his  position 
in  the  post,  no  one  with 
whom  he  had  been  on 
comradely  terms. 

Naturally  and  un- 
consciously his  steps 
turned  toward  the  little 
river  and  to  the  fallen 
tree  which  spanned  it. 
Across  the  stream  was 
a  small  cluster  of  build- 
ings, much  like  those  he 
was  leaving,  but  more 
new,  the  post  of  the 
rival  company.  Ayles- 
worth had  never  crossed 
the  bridge  in  the  day- 
time, had  never  visited 
the  other  post  except  in 
the  evening,  after  the 
day's  work.  The  first 
three  years  he  had 
never  crossed  the 
stream,  for  the  big  com- 
pany frowned  upon  even  a  social  recog- 
nition of  the  growing  rival. 

Across  the  river  Aylesworth  saw  a 
figure  and  hurried  toward  it. 

"Good  morning,  Virginia!"  he  cried. 
"Is  it  not  a  glorious  day?" 

A  young  woman  who  walked  beside  a 
huge,  grey,  wolfish  dog  turned  toward 
him,  unable  to  conceal  her  amazement. 
She  had  never  known  Aylesworth  to  speak 
except  in  a  slow,  measured,  unemotional 
voice. 

"It  is,"  she  smiled.  "I  could  hardly  wait 
for  breakfast,  I  was  so  eager  to  get  out." 
Aylesworth,  ignoring  the  dog's  growl, 
fell  into  step  beside  her  and  they  went  on 
up  the  river  bank.  The  Englishman,  after 
his  first  outburst,  was  silent  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then,  unable  to  contain  himself 
longer,  he  said: 

"I  had  some  wonderful  news  this  morn- 
ing, Virginia." 

"News!"  exclaimed  the  girl.  "Who 
brought  news?" 

"I  read  it  in  the  Times." 
Her  broad  hat  concealed  her  smile.  In 
the  two  years  she  had  lived  with  her 
father  in  the  northern  post  she  had 
learned  even  the  number  of  slices  of  toast 
their  only  neighbor  had  each  morning  for 
breakfast,  but  she  had  never  ceased  to 
find  amusement  in  his  custom  of  having 
the  Times  with  his  tea  each  morning. 
"You  have  the  advantage  of  us  there," 
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she  replied.  "We  must  wait  a  year  for 
our  papers,  and  all  our  news  except  the 
little  that  comes  in  the  winter  mail." 

But  Aylesworth  didn't  catch  it. 

"Martha's  father  died  yesterday,"  he 
went  on. 

"Yesterday!"  Virginia  cried. 

"I  mean  a  year  ago  yesterday,"  he  cor- 
rected. "I  read  it  in  the  2'mcs  this  morn- 
ing. And  to  think  that  the  news  was  in 
the  house  almost  a  year!" 

"And  you're  glad  he  is  dead?" 

"Glad?  By  Jove,  I  never  thought  of  it 
that  way.  Perhaps  you  don't  understand. 
Perhaps  I'm  not  quite  myself.  For  six 
years  I  have  been  in  this  desolate  coun- 
try, waiting,  just  waiting  for  the  barrier 
between  us  to  fall.  Is  there  any  wonder 
that,  when  it  did  fall,  I  should  be  happy?" 

Virginia's  face  had  been  hidden  by  her 
big  hat.  She  stopped  suddenly  and  looked 
up  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"Of  course,  I  understand,  Alfred.  I 
know  what  it  has  been,  what  you  have 
suffered,  and  I'm  glad,  glad  for  you  and 
for  her." 

Her  lips  trembled  just  a  little  at  the 
end,  but  the  smile  continued  as  he  grasped 
her  extended  hand. 

"You  always  do  understand,  Virginia," 
he  said  simply. 

"And  you  are^?"  she  went  on. 

"Going  out  on  the  ship  next  month.  It 
should  be  here  the  fifteenth  and  the  last 
of  September  should  see  me  in  England." 

"We'll  miss  you,  father  and  I." 

Aylesworth  stopped  suddenly.  They  had 
reached  a  slight  rise  and  the  great  for- 
est spread  out  before  them.  Behind,  the 
sun  sparkled  from  the  bay  as  a  breeze 
ruffled  the  water.  Alone,  in  all  they  saw, 
the  little  log  buildings  of  the  rival  posts 
indicated  the  presence  of  man.  And  even 
they  were  unable  to  thrust  their  faint 
atmosphere  of  civilization  more  than  a 
little  way  into  the  surrounding  wilder- 
ness. The  birchbark  and  skin  teepees  of 
the  Indians  and  Esquimaux,  gathered  for 
the  summer,  blended  with  the  savage  as- 
pect of  the  land. 

"And  I'll  miss  you,  and  all  this,  Vir- 
ginia," he  said  slowly.  "I  never  dreamed 
until  this  moment  that  I  would.  I  hated 
it  all  so  when  I  came  that  I  have  con- 
tinued to  believe  I  would  always  hate  it. 
Now  I  know  I 
will  miss  it." 

"But  you  will 
forget  it  en- 
tirely, or  re- 
member it  only 
as  a  night- 
mare,  when 
you  are  back  in 
London.  D  i  s- 
agreeable 
things  linger 
in  the  memory. 
After  a  year 
you  will  re- 
member only 
the  canoe  trips 
up  the  river, 
the  shooting, 
the  summer 
gatherings  o  f 
the      Indians, 

the  dog  driving  ..^    ,.„„„^    ^^^    i„    ,^,^ 
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think  of  yourself  as  having  been  a  trader 
for  the  big  company." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,  but  I  wonder. 
I  have  just  begun  to  think  of  what  this 
life  up  here  has  meant  to  me,  of  what  I 
will  give  up.  Since  you  came  up  from 
Montreal  to  live  with  your  father,  things 
have  been  diffeient.  The  loneliness  has 
disappeared." 

The  next  morning  Aylesworth  did  not 
miss  his  Times.  After  the  return  from  his 
walk  with  Virginia  Hunter  he  discovered 
that  his  elation  had  vanished.  That  after- 
noon and  long  into  the  night  he  pondered 
ovei-  this  sudden  change,  but  the  only  re- 
sult was  that  he  knew  he  did  not  wish  to 
go. 

Realization  of  this  lack  of  desire  came 
to  him  as  a  shock.  In  England  custom, 
precedent,  class  and  a  sufficient  income 
had  shaped  his  life  for  him.  In  the  ser- 
vice of  the  great  company  environment,  a 
stronger  set  of  traditions  and  customs  and 
the  total  lack  of  anything  except  himself 
had  cut  his  mental  grooves  even  deeper. 
He  was  quick  with  the  rifle  or  paddle, 
rapid  in  his  duties,  but  a  sudden  change 
in  desire,  in  habit,  in  thought,  was  more 
than  he  could  comprehend. 

He  had  loved  Martha  Shackford  for 
years,  and  now,  when  the  time  for  which 
he  had  long  waited  had  come,  he  did  not 
wish  to  go.  He  went  out  into  the  sunlight. 
Behind  a  patch  of  scrub  spruce  across  the 
river  he  caught  sight  of  Virginia's  hat. 
Then  he  knew  why  London  had  suddenly 
ceased  to  attract  him. 

As  he  hurried  down  to  the  river  it  came 
to  him  clearly.  Vague  doubts  and  feais, 
shadowy  resentments,  fostered  by  the 
years  of  loneliness  and  dreary  monotony, 
suddenly  became  real,  vivid,  convincing. 
The  girl  in  London  had  asked  more  than 
she  had  a  right  to  ask.  He  had  sacrificed 
everything,  she  nothing.  How  did  he  know 
that  she  had  not  forgotten  him?  Could  a 
woman  wlso  would  ask  a  man  what  she 
had  asked  of  him  be  worthy  of  the  man 
who  would  do  it? 

And  then,  at  the  footbridge,  Aylesworth 
remembered  that  he  had  promised,  that  he 
had  said  he  would  return.  The  Martha 
he  had  loved  was  the  sort  who  would  wait. 
She,  too,  had  made  a  sacrifice.  Her  youth 
had  been  spent  waiting  for  him.   She  be- 


lieved he  would  come,  and  for  a  year  she 
had  been  expecting  him.  There  was  only 
one  thing  for  him  to  do,  and  that  was  to 
take  the  ship  for  England. 

His  slow  steps  ceased.  Then  he  went 
back  to  the  post.  The  girl  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  who  had  been  watching 
from  the  spruces,  turned  and  walked 
slowly  toward  the  bay,  leaving  a  wonder- 
ing, troubled  wolf  dog  where  she  had 
stood. 

In  the  three  weeks  that  followed  Ayles- 
worth did  not  cross  the  river  in  the  day- 
time. In  the  evening  he  walked  to  the 
rival  post  to  talk  with  Virginia  and  her 
father.  Not  once  did  he  permit  a  meet- 
ing with  the  girl  alone  and,  as  well  as  he 
could,  he  kept  the  conversation  from  Lon- 
don and  his  return. 

But  the  decision  reached  when  he  had 
turned  back  from  the  foot-bridge  had  not 
ended  the  struggle.  It  was  the  old,  old 
struggle  of  desire  and  duty,  and  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  he  no  longer  thought 
always  according  to  rule,  that  his  six 
years  of  isolation  had  in  reality  laid  the 
foundation  for  individualism.  But  he 
faced  the  situation  squarely  and  made  all 
his  preparations  for  departure. 

The  ship  came  August  14.  Aylesworth 
was  in  bed  when  the  Indians  first  sighted 
it,  far  out  on  the  bay,  and  Henry  wakened 
him  early  with  the  information.  After  a 
quick  breakfast  he  went  out  to  look  at 
the  vessel  with  his  glasses.  Because  of 
the  shoals,  she  could  not  get  in  closer, 
and  all  mail  and  supplies  must  come  in  by 
small  boat.  Two  days  would  be  necessary, 
with  fair  weather,  to  land  everything 
destined  for  his  isolated  post.  He  need 
not  go  out  to  the  ship  until  the  boats  re- 
turned the  next  afternoon. 

The  first  boat  brought  him  a  little  mail, 
and  the  next  morning  he  found  the  Times 
of  August  15,  1910,  beside  his  plate. 

"The  captain  sent  word  that  he  would 
leave  before  sunset  to-night,  sir,"  Henry 
informed  him  as  the  paper  was  opened. 

"Everything  is  packed  so  that  we  can 
leave  this  afternoon?" 

"Everything  is  ready,  sir,"  was  the 
quick  response,  for  Henry  had  found  the 
wilderness  as  unlike  his  London  as  had 
Aylesworth. 

The  Englishman  sipped  his  tea, 
munched  his 
toast  an<^ 
turned  the^i 
pages  of  the 
year-old  paper. 
His  distaste 
for  his  return 
was  communi- 
cated to  the 
Times,  and  he 
barely  glanced 
at  the  head- 
lines. The  pa- 
per folded  be- 
side his.  plate, 
he  devoted 
himself  to  his 
meal. 

As  he  fin- 
i  s  h  e  d  and 
P'lshed  back 
his  chair,  his 
bent  face  was 
close  to  the  pa- 
Continued  on 
Page  74. 


Fishing  in  Temagami 

Where  the  Best  Fish  Can  be  Obtained 


I 


A   catch   at   Wabl-Kon   Camp. 
Temagami. 


4r 

^  .^T,a>«  *»TTisnot 

all  of 
fishing 
for  fish."  So 
says  the 
very  wise 
and  ancient 
saw,  but  it 
is  to  be  ob- 
served that 
the  usual 
summer 
tourist 
is  not  satis- 
fied except 
he  gets  fish, 
and,  as  he 
usually 
says,  gets  it 
"  good  and 
plenty."  The  fisherman  comes  to  the  right 
place  if  he  comes  to  Temagami.  Tema- 
gami will  certainly  supply  the  fish.  Here 
the  tired  dweller  in  the  heated  city  is 
away  from  office  or  counting  house,  or 
school  books  or  parlors  or  five-o'clock 
teas,  out  into  the  open  where  life  is  real 
and  where  worry  and  strain  and  sham 
have  no  part. 

Three  hundred  miles  north  of  Toronto, 
this  gem  of  our  northern  lakeland  lies  em- 
bowered in  the  leafy  vastness  of  the  Tema- 
gami Forest  Reserve,  stretching,  fifty  by 
sixty  miles,  its  millions  of  acres  of  pine 
and  fir  and  balsam — the  forest  is  truly 
primeval.  The  lumberman's  axe  has  never 
desecrated  its  cathedral  groves,  the  buz- 
zing saw-mill  with  its  belching  smoke  has 
never  dumped  tons  of  poisoning  sawdust 
into  its  pellucid  waters.  Its  portages  are 
left  as  they  were  padded  down  by  the  feet 
of  Coureur  du  Bois  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
when,  fired  with  high  ambition,  they  trod 
these  pathless  wilds  on  errands  of  con- 
quest or  salvation. 

Here  still  reside  the  lineal  descendants 
of  Hiawatha  and  Minnehaha;  for  it  was 
from  the  Ojibway  chiefs  of  these  Lauren- 
tian  fastnesses  that  Schoolcraft  learned 
the  witching  legend — which  he  taught  to 
Longfellow  who  embodied  it  in  those  lilt- 
ing verses  that  all  English-speaking  peo- 
ple have  come  to  love  so  well. 

But  it  is  not  for  rolling,  pine-clad 
mountains,  stretching  away  into  the  blue 
haze  of  the  distance;  not  for  evergreen 
islets  set  in  azure  blue:  not  for  sinuous 
passages  leading  on  and  on  to  marvelous 
and  more  marvelous  revelations  of 
beauty;  not  for  cerulean  skies  and  crystal 
waters — not  for  these  alone,  but  for  fish, 
just  plain  fish,  that  the  tourist  comes  to 
Temagami. 

The  sixteen  hundred  islands  and  the 
three  thousand  miles  of  shore  line;  the 
Indian  burying  ground  with  its  moulder- 
ing toTibstones,  the  abandoned  Hudson 
Bay  coast  with  its  long-forgotten  wine 
vaults;  Bear  Island  and  its  modern  Indian 
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village  with  its  myriad  dogs  and  placid 
papooses,  strapped  to  their  primitive 
cradles — all  these  may  have  their  inter- 
ests for  different  travelers.  But  the  in- 
sistent cry  is  "fish  and  more  fish." 

Temagami  and  its  neighboring  chains 
of  lakelets,  many  of  which  have  never  felt 
the  kiss  of  deceiving  fly  or  sent  back  the 
glitter  of  guilty  spoon  can  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  fisherman. 

The  genteel  brook  trout;  the  sportive 
black  bass;  the  stately  great  grey  trout; 
the  common  everyday  dore,  commonly 
called  pickerel,  and  the  scavenger  pike 
all  await  the  angler  in  Temagami's  cool 
depths. 

".■Vnrt  when  the  timorous  trout  I  wait 
To  take,  and  he  derours  my  bait. 
How  small,  how  poor  a  thing  I  find 
Will  captivate  a  greedy  mind. 
And  when  none  bite,  the  wise  I  praise. 
Wliom  false  allurement  ne'er  betrays." 

This  is  the  way  the  poet  puts  it,  moral- 
izing on  that  gold-sprinkled  living  arrow 
(salvelimis  fortunalis)  —  the  speckled 
trout  —  zig-zagging  up  the  cataract, 
loitering  in  the  rapids,  whose  dainty  meat 
is  the  glancing  butterfly.  The  real  brook 
trout  is  by  no  means  extinct,  although  the 
lumberman  with  his  clogging  files  of  saw- 
dust, the  manufacturer  with  his  poisonous 
by-products,  the  summer  boarder,  with 
his  improvised  rod  and  line  have  banished 
this  beautiful,  active  and  widely  dis- 
tributed fish  from  countless  streams 
where  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  it  bred  in 
profusion. 

Temagami  still  stands  as  a  proof  that 
the  last  generation  of  trout  fishers  has  not 
yet  come.  And  the  speckled  beauties  of 
the  cool,  still  clear  waters  are  not  the 
flabby,  spotless  specimens  packed  by  ma- 
chinery, raised  in  artificial  ponds,  fat- 
tened on  chopped  liver  and  served  on 
silver  to  titillate  the  palate  of  the  mil- 
lionaire in  a  New  York  restaurant. 

In  the  mountain  stream  flowing  into  the 
Lady  Evelyn  Lake,  an  easy  day's  paddle 
from  the  Hudson  Bay  post  at  Bear  Island 
or  from  the  Temagami  Inn  on  Temagami 
Island  the  real  brook  trout  still  gambols. 
It  is  not  the  Lilliputian  product  of  the 
Eastern  trout  brook  where  the  fly  of  the 
greedy  angler  has  not  allowed  a  fish  to 
reach  a  length  of  more  than  six  or  eight 
inches  or  a  weight  of  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  ounces.  Here  it  sports  in  abund- 
ance, measuring  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches,  and  weighing  from  two  to  four 
pounds.  The  usual  style  of  trout  fly  fish- 
ing is  pursued  in  Temagami  except  that 
there  is  no  wading  to  be  done;  the  casts 
are  all  made  from  a  canoe,  at  the  foot  of 
ripples,  the  edges  of  submerged  logs,  or 
at  the  base  of  some  overhanging  rock. 
Most  Tsmagami  anglers  prefer  a  stout 
fly-rod  from  9  to  10%  feet  in  length, 
weighing  from  6  to  7%  ounces,  with  a  fly 
tied  to  a  sproathook,  ranging  in  size  from 
8  to  10.    Everbody  has  his  favorite  flies 


but  the  coachman,  queen  of  the  water,  ibis, 
along  with  the  green,  yellow  or  red 
hackles  will  be  found  excellent  standbys. 

Many  who  want  trout  and  not  sport 
murder  the  beautiful  fish  with  a  common 
fish-hook  and  line.  They  are  often  so 
ravenous  that  they  will  bite  viciously  at  a 
hook  baited  with  a  common  artgle  worm, 
grasshopper,  white  grub  or  hell  grannite. 
When  the  trout  is  in  this  mood  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  catch  the  limit  in  an 
hour  or  so.  ' 

The  small-mouth  black  bass  abounds  in 
Temagami- — "Inch  for  inch  and  pound  for 
pound  the  gamest  fish  that  swims."    The 


"Crystal  Temagami,  Wasacslnagaml, 
Low  waves  that  beat  on  the  shadowy 
shore, 
North    of    the    Nlplsslng,    up    the 

Timlskamlng, 
We  will   come  back  and   sing  you 
encore, 
Back    to   the  wilds   again,   show   me 
the  way, 
Make  me  a  child  again  Just  for  to- 
day." 
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small-mouthed  black  bass  {viitropberus 
doloiriien)  is  pre-eminently  the  character- 
istic fish  of  Temagami.  Plucky,  free  and 
unyielding,  innately  game,  he  possesses  all 
the  qualities  of  a  fighting  fish.  From  a 
period  of  quiet  reeling  he  darts  off  with 
the  arrowy  rush  of  a  trout  and  many  a 
wrist  has  ached  under  the  display  of  his 
fiery  strength.  When  you  think  you  have 
at  last  conquered  he  startles  you  with  the 
bold  leap  of  a  salmon,  and  mystifies  you 
with  an  exhibition  of  fighting  tactics  pe- 
culiarly his  own, 

Temagami  is  famous  for  its  infinite 
variety  in  the  scope  it  provides  for  the 
man  with  the  rod.  Black  bass  abound  and 
black  bass  is  usually  caught  in  Temagami 
with  live  bait,  minnow  or  angle  worm, 
grass  hopper  or  crawfish  but  he  will  rise 
to  the  artificial  fly  with  all  the  passion  of 
the  trout  or  salmon  if  you  catch  him  in 
the  humor  at  the  close  of  the  day,  espe- 
cially in  the  month  of  June.  Many  of  the 
best  catches  have  been  taken  with  the 
little  green  frogs  which  abound  in  the 
shallow  margins  of  the  smaller  lakes. 
Good  bass  fishing  is  found  in  many  inlets 
of  Temagami  but  the  best  is  secured  by 
taking  a  portage  into  one  of  the  many 
lakelets  with  which  the  larger  lake  is  sur- 
rounded. Some  anglers  prefer  Gull  Lake, 
while  Cross  Lake,  Obabika,  Wakimika  and 
Wasacsinagami  all  have  their  admirers. 
The  fish  run  from  twelve  to  20  inches  in 
length  and  many  specimens  tip  the  scales 
at  four  and  even  five  pounds. 

The  largest  of  the  finny  denizens  of 
Temagami  is  the  great  grey  trout  (Cristi- 
voner  Namaycush).  It  is  said  that  speci- 
mens weighing  fifty  pounds  and  over  have 
been  obtained;  but  trout  from  twenty  to 
thirty  pounds  are  of  common  occurrence. 
They  are  caught  entirely  by  trolling  and 
I  have  found  that  an  otter-trail  spoon  is 
the  most  effective.  In  June  when  the 
water  is  still  very  cold  the  namaycush 
trout  may  be  found  in  the  shallows 
on  the  Temagami  reefs.  And  in  the  quiet 
evening  when  the  blue  breadth  of  the  lake 
is  spread  out  like  a  polished  metal  disc  it 
will  be  broken  here  and  there  by  an  ever- 


Top  (left) — An  hour's  catcb  of  small- 
mouthed  black  hass.  Top  (right) — A 
14-lb.  pickerel  and  a  30-lb.  tront.  Bot- 
tom— A   catch   of  bags. 


widening  circle  of  ripples  where  some 
trout  has  risen  to  take  a  careless  fly  or  to 
gambol  in  his  sportive  spring  fever  on 
the  placid  bosom  of  the  waters.  Then  he 
may  be  taken  with  the  fly,  and  rare  sport 
it  is;  no  salmon  fishing  could  excel  it. 

During  July  and  August  the  grey  trout 
takes  to  the  deep  waters  and  then  the 
patient  angler  must  fish  for  him  with 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  of  copper  wire 
fastened  to  a  strong  reel  on  a  short  stout 
rod. 

As  a  game  fish  some  anglers  look  on  the 
lake    trout 


with  dis- 
dain; but  I 
can  aver 
that  an  8  or 
10  -  pound 
trout  at  the 
end  of  three 
hundred 
feet  of  cop- 
per wire  can 
give  the 
wrist  all  the 
e  X  e  r  c  i  s  e 
that  is  ne- 
cessary for 
that  mem- 
ber to  get 
and  the  sud- 
den rushes 
and  plunges 
mingled 
with  that 
peculiar 
s  e  nsation 
which  arises 
when  your 
fish  takes  as 
it  were  "the 

"the  bit  in  his  teeth"  and  shakes 
his  long  slender  body  as  much  as 
to  say,  "thus  far  and  no  fur- 
ther," provides  all  the  thrills 
which  the  most  fastidious  and 
pernickety  disciple  of  Isaac  Wal- 
ton could  desire. 

The  most  prominent  food  fish 
of  the  Temagami  waters  is  the 


dore  (Stizostevion  Vitreum).  This  is 
commonly  called  wall-eyed,  yellow  pike 
or  even  pickerel.  Anywhere  and  every- 
where this  representative  of  the  perch 
family  is  to  be  found.  By  the  way,  it  is 
known  to  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission as  pike-perch  a  very  appro- 
priate name  showing  its  relation  to 
the  Fercidae  and  at  the  same  time 
calling  attention  to  its  slender  pike- 
like body.  The  flesh  is  firm  and  very 
flakey;  white  and  of  delicious  flavor; 
and,  as  I  can  attest,  those  who  have  to 
eat  fish  every  day  and  twice  a  day  dur- 
ing a  holiday  of  nine  or  ten  weeks  will 
gladly  turn  from  the  delicate  brook 
trout,  the  juicy  and  luscious  bass,  or 
the  rich  grey  trout  to  the  common 
everyday  pickerel. 

He  is  usually  caught  with  an  ordi- 
nary trolling  spoon  trailing  in  the 
water  at  the  end  of  75  or  100  feet  of 
common  fish  line.  This  hand-line 
method  is  a  somewhat  brutal  game, 
for  the  poor  dore  has  nothing  to  do 
but  "follow  on,"  when  once  impaled  on 
the  triple  prongs  which  go  whirling  af- 
ter the  flickering  bauble  that  in  curi- 
osity or  anger  he  impulsively  struck. 
Nevertheless  good  sport  may  be  had  from 
the  wall-eyed  pike  for  he  will  take  live 
bait  quite  as  eagerly  as  the  more  aristo- 
cratic small-mouthed  black  bass.  And, 
since  he  runs  from  twelve  to  thirty  inches 
in  length,  and  has  been  caught  up  to  a 
weight  of  fourteen  pounds,  it  may  readily 
be  understood  that  on  a  light  rod  and 
tackle  he  will  give  the  most  skilled  angler 
an  anxious  time.  Coming  down  the  scale 
we  arrive  at  the  common  pike  {esox- 
lucius) .  This  is  widely  distributed  in  the 
Temagami  lakeland.    Most  fishermen  de- 

test  it  for  its  rank  odor 

and  common  coarse 
flesh.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  Izaak  Walton 
devotes  a  whole  chap- 
ter to  the  scavenger, 
giving  directions  how 
to  "roast  him  when  he 
is  caught,"  declaring 
that  "when  thus  pre- 
pared he  is  'choicely 
good,'  too  good  for  any 
but  anglers  and  hon- 
est men."  I  must  per- 
Continued  on  Page  64. 


Above  —  A  20-lb. 
trout  Is  only  an  or- 
dinary catch  a  t 
Cochrane  Camp.  Be- 
low— Commou  pike, 
15  and  6  lbs. 
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The  Romance  of  an  Old  Blue  Coat 


By  E.  YeREX  CUTHBERT 

Illustrated    by    ESTELLE    M.    KERR 


AN  ideal  story-book  sort  of  an  attic 
room,  the  regulation  old  furniture, 
really  colonial  this  time,  old  dishes, 
old  trunks  and  boxes,  shrubbery  cobwebs, 
bunches  of  sweet  herbs  hanging  from 
rafters,  the  unavoidable  slant  roof  and  a 
western  gable  window  through  which  the 
riot  of  rose  and  gold  sunset  coaxed  the 
shadows  from  the  farthest  corners;  or 
more  probably  they  preened  themselves 
like  an  amorous  red-bird  in  artful  en- 
deavor to  attract  the  attention  of  the  too 
absorbed  maiden  sitting  tailorwise  on  the 
somewhat  dusty  floor  before  an  open 
ancient  box,  a  faded  blue  coat  hanging 
half  in  the  trunk  half  in  her  lap ;  her  el- 
bows propped  one  on  each  knee,  her  chin 
buried  in  her  hands,  and  in  her  eyes 
dreams — worlds  of  dreams.  All  the  emo- 
tions of  a  world  are  in  a  maiden's  dreams. 

Joyously,  coaxingly  the  breeze  tossed 
the  saucy  waves  and  curls  of  golden- 
brown  hair.  Tenderly,  caressingly  the 
sunshine  enfolded  the  wrapt  face  in 
wanton  rivalry,  but  the  old  blue  coat  won 
out.  With  a  long  drawn,  wistfully  long- 
ing sigh  the  maid  buried  her  face  in  its 
folds  and  imprinted  an  extremely  ener- 
getic kiss  on  the  heart  of  it,  or  where  a 
heart  should  be.  The  sun  hid  its  face  be- 
hind a  cloud  in  dismay;  the  breeze  rushed 
hastily  to  a  far  corner  where  lay  a  pile  of 
old  papers  on  which  it  could  vent  its 
anger,  shaking  and  ruffling  and  whipping 
them  about  in  jealous  indignation.  Even 
the  maiden  lifted  her  head  in  astonish- 
ment at  her  own  temerity. 

"Aleen  LeRoy!"  she  murmured  with 
mock  severity.  "How  shocking!  and  such 
a  properly  brought  up  young  person,  too." 
Then  her  face  began  to  relax  until 
shadowy  dimples  played  hide  and  seek 
about  the  dear  mouth,  and  the  opening 
episode  ended  in  a  joyous,  merry  laugh 
such   as  only  a  free,  happy,  innocently 


ignorant    and    altogether    to    be    desired 
maiden  of  twenty  summers  could  laugh. 

In  a  half  conversing,  half  soliloquising 
way  peculiar  to  people,  especially  young 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  an  over- 
abundance of  their  own  company,  she  ad- 
dressed the  combination  of  visible  old  coat 
and  its  disembodied,  invisible  personality. 
"Ah  well !  may  not  a  young  girl  have  one 
lover,  especially  such  a  recklessly  safe 
one!  If  I  send  you  to  the  poor  Belgians 
you  will  understand,  won't  you.  Roily 
mine?  You  know  I  do  love  you,  and  I'll 
awfully  hate  to  part  with  you.  I  love  you 
more  than  any  other  thing  I  possess,  but — 
I  have  an  idea  that  you  must  find  milk  and 
honey  and  harps  and  things  a  bit  tame 
when  there  is  so  much  doing  down  here.  I 
just  know  how  crazy  you  are  to  be  in  it, 
so,  I'll  really  have  to  take  pity  on  you. 
But  to  part  with  you  my  best,  sweetest 
dream!  It  is  like  sending  one  of  the 
family." 

A  few  minutes  more  of  musing,  then, 
springing  impulsively  to  her  feet,  she 
cried :  "I'm  going  to  do  it!  I'm  going  to  do 
it  now — and  sir,"  quite  severely,  "if  your 
late  angel  associations  haven't  taken  all 
the  Rollick  out  of  you,  you  will  manage 
some  way  to  button  yourself  around  a 
brave,  adventurous  heart.  That  done  I'll 
trust  you  to  do  your  duty  like  a  perfectly 
good,  self-respecting  antique  bit  of  Ameri- 
can history." 

Catching  up  the  coat,  she  whisked  it 
down  the  stairs  and  soon  it  was  lying  on 
a  dainty  bed  with  its  owner  writing  at  a 
tiny  desk  under  the  window. 
"Dear  Brave  Soldier  Man: 

"I  am  believing  with  all  my  might  and 
knowing  that  my  Uncle  Ronald's  coat, 
having  kept  company  with  him  for  so 
long  and  intimately  and  having  taken  part 
in  such  stirring  adventures,  must  have  got 
the  habit  and  will  find  a  way  to  help  do 


wonderful  things  in  this  wretched  war. 
Perhaps  you  are  out  in  some  lonesome 
place,  anyway  you  are  away  from  home, 
and  this  letter  may  help  amuse  you  and 
make  you  less  all  alone.  I  am  thinking 
that  or  I  would  not  dare  presume  to  write. 
It  really  is  interesting  though  about  the 
coat.  It  belonged  to  my  grandfather's 
brother,  but  I  have  always  called  him 
Uncle  Roland.  His  special  friends  called 
him  Rollicking  Roily.  Ever  since  I  was  a 
little  girl  he  has  been  my  capital  H  Hero, 
and  I  have  taken  the  greatest  delight  in 
listening  to  what  I  call  the  rollicking 
stories.  I  have  even  made  a  little  book  of 
them.  Though  grandfather's  family  are 
really  southerners  Uncle  Roland  had  lived 
several  years  in  the  north  and  grand- 
mother declares  it  was  sheer  perversity 
drove  him  to  join  their  forces  if  only  for 
the  express  purpose  of  opposing  his  own 
family,  but  I  don't  believe — at  least  I 
think  grandma  may  be  mistaken  for  while 
I  love  the  warm,  sunny,  dear  south,  I, 
too,  am  all  in  agreement  with  the  north 
about  the  war.  Roland  was  such  a  mad- 
cap adventurer  they  simply  can't  give 
him  credit  for  having  a  conscience. 

"He  did  the  most  wonderful,  special 
things  that  I  can't  take  your  time  to  write 
about — brave,  splendid  things  for  which 
he  was  made  an  officer  as  you  see  by  the 
coat.  He  won  medals  aplenty  for  which  he 
did  not  care  at  all,  but  I  do  and  I  have  col- 
lected them.  I  must  confess  it  is  not  these 
brave  Roland  deeds  that  cause  my  heart  to 
beat  faster  when  I  think  of  him  and  that 
makes  him  so  real  wow  to  me,  it  is  the 
rollicking  adventures  that  makes  me  wish 
I  had  lived  when  he  did.  Brave  they  al- 
ways were,  but  he  had  a  way  of  making 
them  seem  so  ridiculous,  so  apparently  un- 
necessary; but  when  the  truth  became 
known  there  was  generally  some  really 
serious,  noble  or  kind  object  underneath. 
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And  sir,  I  do  hope  that  this  coat  may  be 
a  charm  to  you  as  something  was  to  my 
uncle  while  he  wore  it,  for  in  spite  of  the 
reckless,  splendid  things  he  did,  he  was 
never  seriously  wounded,  but  died — well — 
he  died  humorously  and  unexpectedly  as 
he  had  lived.  Ridiculous  to  relate  he  died 
of  the  measles.  Grandmother  says  if  he 
could  but  have  managed  to  grow  up  he 
need  not  have  caught  them. 

"1  can  see  that  only  a  sane  courage  could 
have  carried  him  through  his  gallant 
career.  He  must  have  possessed  a  calm, 
cool,  quick  intelligence  under  all  circum- 
stances, even  facing  death.  Can  you 
match  it!   Dare  you  wear  the  coat? 

"When  asked  one  Christmas  what  of  all 
things  I  would  like  for  a  present,  I  an- 
swered unhesitatingly,  'Uncle  Roland's 
coat';  so  it  is  my  own  to  send.  Will  you 
wear  it  and  do  honor  to  its  history — you 
srldier  man? 

"Myself — I  live  far  away  from  town 
amid  the  great  prairies  of  the  Canadian 
North-West,  my  only  companions  are  my 
grandmother  and  her  brother,  aged  fifty. 
I  love  our  beautiful  home  and  I  am  happy, 
only — this  is  a  great  secret — sometimes  I 
would  like  to  see  the  world  and  my  heart 
aches  to  accompany  Rollicking  Roily  on 
one  of  his  adventures  until  my  only  relief 
is  to  dream  them.  The  most  real  thing  in 
my  life  is  my  make-believe  adventures 
with  my  soldier  ancestor.  This  is  my 
first  materialized  romance,  my  one  ad- 
venture, this  going  out  with  my  coat  to  the 
war. 

"Mornings  I  am  Al  the  cowboy.  Dressed 
in  khaki  I  ride  or  walk  about  the  ranch 
with  Uncle  Jack.  Mornings  I  always  call 
him  Uncle  Jack  and  he  calls  me  Al.  It  is 
beautiful  to  see  him  put  on  courtliness 
with  his  dinner  clothes.  I  can  ride  as  well 
as  any  man,  at  least  any  about  here,  and 
uncle  says  I  could  manage  the  ranch.  My 
friends  and  companions  are  the  birds,  tKe 
flowers  and  all  the  wild  things. 

"After  lunch  I  am  Allee  the  kiddy  and 
do  music  and  lessons  until  mid-afternoon 
when  I  evolve  into  Miss  Alleen  sitting 
with  her  beautiful  lavender  and  old  lace 
grandmother,  who  has  never  becorao 
modernized,  but  lives  in  the  wonderful, 
romantic,  southern  plantation  past.  Step 
on  the  magic  rug  in  the  sitting-room  and 
you  are  transported — really — back  half  a 
century  to  the  days  of  powdered  wig  and 
crinoline,  of  rich  brocade  and  gallant  gen- 
tlemen in  generous  and  costly  ruffles  and 
perfectly  gorgeous  unmentionables  and — 
snuff.  Exquisitely,  simply  dressed,  she 
lives  in  a  stately  dignity  which  she  con- 
scientiously strives  to  impart  to  Miss 
Alleen.  This,  the  Alleen  I,  can  sew  the 
teeniest  little  stitches;  she  can  talk 
French  and  German  and  Italian  and,  she 
can  minuet  but  is  not  even  allowed  to  read 
about  the  amazingly  vulgar  things  they 
call  dancing  to-day.  The  Al  I  sometimes 
leads  things  forbidden  to  Miss  Alleen. 
The  three  I's  agree  on  the  dance  question, 
however. 

"Summing  it  all  up,  I  am  a  farmeress, 
and  we  have  proven  it  to  be  the  most  free, 
independent,  glorious  life  in  the  world, 
also  that  a  farmer  can  live  beautifully  and 
be  every  kind  of  a  gentleman.  He  can 
have  the  best  in  art,  literature  and  culture 
if  he  wants  it  enough.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  money:  it  is  a  question  of  being. 
Carson  Lee  would  say,  it  is  the  one  person 


who  does  a  thing  that  counts  and  that 
proves  that  the  other  90,000,000  can  if 
they  ivUl  sufficiently. 

"I  wonder  what  you  think  of  all  this.  I 
know!  You  think  I  am  an  enthusiastic 
cowboy-g^irl.  In  return,  I  wonder  if  you 
could  possibly  let  me  know  who  you  are? 
Just  the  littlest  note.  I  have  never  had  a 
real  friend,  young  or  even  youngish,  and  I 
live  in  the  "make-believe"  so  much  that 
you  are  quite  real  to  me,  the  man  who  will 
dare  to  wear  my  coat.  I  will  follow  it  in 
its  little  box  across  the  ocean  and  I  shall 
pray — not  a  conventional  thing  of  empty 
words — but  all  day  I  shall  be  conscious 
that  the  someone  wearing  it  is  being  brave 
and  is  doing  fine  things. 

"And  now — if  some  stoggy  old  Dutch- 
man gets  the  coat  and  can't  read  English, 
why — I  shall  have  my  dream  anyway.  It 
won't — it  simply  can't  be — but  how  I  wish 
I  could  know.  If  the  mind  has  anything 
like  the  power  the  to-day  books  tell  about, 
this  coat  will  simply  have  to  find  a  proper 
person  to  button  itself  around.  It  is  such 
a  perfectly  splendid  man's  coat,  even  if  it 
is  old  and  a  bit  faded. 

"And  now  God  bless  you — and,  good- 
by,  dear  old  coat.  I  am  sending  my  best 
beloved  to  the  war. 

"Al — Allee — Alleen  LeRoy, 
Macdonald's  Crossing,  C.P.R., 

Saskatoon,  Canada. 

"P.S. — Sir  Galahad,  I  am  sending  my 
colors  to  you  in  quite  a  fit  of  recklessness 
and  in  the  form  of  grandmother's  picture 
when  she  was  young.  They  call  Alleen  a 
second  edition  of  this,  the  edition  de-luxe. 
She  does  possess  the  outline  but  entirely 
lacks  the  old  lace  charm." 


IF  Sir  Galahad  could  have  seen  his  lady 
fair  as  she  put  the  last  fiourish  to  this 
long  letter  he  would  have  had  his  own 
opinion  about  the  charm.  Her  sparkling 
eyes,  flushed  cheeks  and  quick,  nervous 
movements  all  bespoke  a  heart  beating 
high  with  the  excitement  of  a  real  secret, 
her  first  romance — and  all  this  the  result 
of  the  great  headlines  in  the  newspaper 
left  that  afternoon  at  the  crossing. 

At  the  precise  moment  the  overland 
rushed  up  to  the  water-tank  at  Macdon- 
ald's Crossing  a  spirited  black  beauty  of  a 
horse  and  even  more  spirited  and  beauti- 
ful rider  galloped  up  to  the  baggage  car. 

"Morning  Miss  Alleen!"  called  the  bag- 
gageman. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Hogan.  Have  you 
a  soldier's  box  in  your  car  as  the  papers 
said?" 

"I  shore  have.  Miss  Alleen." 

"Then  will  you  please  put  this  box  in 
just  as  it  is.  I  have  labeled  it,  'For  a 
Soldier,'  and  it  is  very  specially  intended 
for  one." 

"You  bet  I  will.  Makes  me  wish  I'd 
volunteered.  I'd  shore  watch  out  for  that 
box.  There  is  one  box  here  with  warm 
things  for  the  soldiers.  In  it  goes." 

"Thank  you  so  much,  that  will  be  just 
the  thing." 

With  a  dainty  but  excited  pirouette 
from  Prince  and  a  flourish  of  the  little 
whip  from  Alleen,  horse  and  rider  dashed 
away  followed  by  smiles  and  admiring 
glances  from  every  window. 


And  so  the  coat  started  on  its  adven- 
turous journey. 

PART  II. 

»*  T  TELL  you  Jerry,  I'm  jolly  well  sick 
^  of  escorting  boxes  of  moth-eaten  old 
clothes.  Here  it  is  the  last  of  October  and 
not  even  a  smell  of  powder.  I  can't  stick 
much  longer.    I  won't!" 

"Poor  old  Captain  Kidd!  I  know;  same 
here,  but  for  you — you  it  must  be  hell 
with  the  draughts  on.  A-weel!  discipline 
• — discipline !  It  is  to  obey  orders  or  to  be 
shot." 

"I'd  as  soon  be  shot.  I'm  fond  of  both 
our  governors  all  right,  but  it  was  a 
scurvy  trick  their  getting  ahead  of  us 
on  age  and  all  that  blamed  stuff.  Too 
young  to  go  to  the  front!  Lord!  we're  big 
enough  to  lead  an  army  of  elephants." 

Was  it  chance  that  these  two  dis- 
gruntled young  Englishmen  should  have 
found  their  station  as  guards  just  at  this 
particular  part  of  the  building,  or  had 
the  fates  a  hand  in  it?  If  so,  one  of  the 
old  ladies  was  in  a  history-making  mood 
this  day.  We  cannot  blame  her.  Not  many 
of  her  sex  could  resist  either  of  those 
clear-eyed,  frank-faced,  handsome,  clean- 
cut,  long-limbed,  unspoiled  "scions  of  a 
noble  race." 

"'Ere  Tommy!"  called  a  red-faced, 
jolly  little  old  man  engaged  in  unpacking 
a  huge  box.  "  'Ere's  summat  lybelled  in 
screamin'  letters,  'For  a  good  boy;  soldier 
boy  only  need  happly.'  Wich  o'youse  kids 
does  that  mean?" 

Jerry  looked  up  with  some  interest  at 
the  neat  little  box  held  high  by  the  old 
man,  but  Yorke  merely  gave  a  contempt- 
ous  half  glance  and  resumed  his  moody 
contemplation  of  the  scene.  Jerry,  how- 
ever, grinning  maliciously,  held  up  his 
hands  and  the  little  box  came  spinning  on 
its  way  to  glory. 

To  the  young  soldier's  surprise  the  in- 
scription on  the  box  was  like  a  very  nice 
version  of  the  old  man's  jibe.  "For  a 
Soldier  Only."  Jerry  was  actually  con- 
scious of  a  feeling  of  curiosity.  '"This  is 
quite  the  most  exciting  thing  that  has 
occurred  for  days,"  he  murmured  sar- 
castically as  he  tucked  the  box  under  his 
arm ;  but  he  wisely  refrained  from  audible 
humorous  remarks  at  the  moment.  It  was 
no  place  for  joking.  Daily  were  they  eye- 
witnesses of  the  most  heart-breaking 
scenes  of  utter  desolation  and  homeless 
misery.  This  made  their  enforced  inaction 
a  thousand  fold  harder  to  bear,  burning 
with  desire  thus  created  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  those  innocent  women  and 
children. 

It  was  hours  before  the  guards  were 
released,  by  which  time  even  the  irre- 
pressible Jerry  was  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
pression that  he  was  minded  to  leave  the 
bally  box  where  it  was.  He  even  started 
towards  the  door,  but  fate  tugged  vigor- 
ously, and  though  he  scowled  at  it  re- 
proachfully, he  turned  and  picked  it  up. 
On  such  slender,  inexplicable,  invisible 
threads  do  great  events  hang. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  they  reached 
their  particular  corner  of  improvised 
barracks,  and  Jerry  promptly  threw  the 
box  at  his  companion's  feet. 

Having  deftly  removed  the  lid  from  the 
box  Jerry  was  on  the  point  of  investigat- 
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ing  when  again  fate  interposed  in  the 
form  of  an  orderly  to  summon  Private 
Blair.  Flinging  over  his  shoulder  as  he  fol- 
lowed the  messenger,  "See  here  my  little 
ward,  no  deviltry  while  I  am  gone.  You 
look  like  the  limit  in  blue  funks.  I  don't 
care  much  what  you  do  so  long  as  you  let 
your  faithful  guardian  in  on  it.  I  leave 
you  in  charge  of  the  sacred  garments. 
Sir  Knight  of  the  Wardrobe." 

For  many  minutes  Yorke  sat  in  gloomy 
meditation  not  even  aware  that  his  un- 
seeing gaze  was  fastened  on  the  despised 
gift.  Infinitely  patient  are  the  Fates  and 
to-night  the  particular  old  lady  having 
this  box  in  tow,  held  his  gaze  riveted  un- 
til he  became  aware  of  this  special  focus. 
With  a  mighty  sigh 
he  arose,  stretched 
himself  wearily  as  he 
walked  to  and  stood 
looking  do\vn  on  the 
neat  affair.  "I  won- 
der if  it  is  the  fray- 
ed pyjamas  and  the 
boudoir  cap, "  he 
thought. 

Some  of  his  really 
keen  sense  of  humor 
returning,  he  stoop- 
ed and  unpacked  the 
parcel,  unfolding  an 
old  blue  coat.  Spread- 
ing it  on  the  table, 
for  minutes  he  gazed 
at  it,  allowing  his 
mind  to  run  off  at  a 
tangent,  which  we 
are  told  is  exactly 
the  proper  condition 
for  receiving  all 
sorts  of  esoteric  or 
telepathic  sugges- 
tions. For  such,  time 
and  distance  do  not 
exist.  Almost  a  t 
once  he  had  recog- 
nized it  for  what  it 
was,  an  American  of- 
ficer's coat. 

"Jerry  is  right,  it 
is  just  what  I  need." 

Even  one  as  little 
addicted  to  vanity  as 

Yorke  Nerval  could  not  but  feel,  as  he  re- 
garded himself  in  his  newly  acquired  gar- 
ment, a  sense  of  satisfaction  at  the  fine 
figure  he  cut.  He  determined  to  keep  the 
coat  and  forthwith  removed  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  man's  pockets  from  his  old 
jacket  to  his  new  possession.  Thus  in  due 
time  he  came  to  the  inside  breast  pocket. 
He  had  just  withdrawn  from  it  a  letter 
and  noted  the  peculiar  address,  "Mr. 
Soldier  Man,  new  wearer  of  my  precious 
coat,"  when  Jerry  rushed  like  a  whirlwind 
into  the  room. 

"Hurray,  Yorkee!  Your  curseful 
prayers  are  answered!"  A  sudden  pause; 
a  look  of  wonder.  "Jemima's  aunt!  What 
you  got  on?  My  word,  you  do  look  a 
gracious  to  goodness,  1860  carat  Maca- 
roni." Then,  his  glance  roving  to  the  box, 
he  cried:  "Hurray  again!  Just  in  time  to 
clothe  you  with  glory;  those  stripes  are  a 
little  previous,  that's  all." 

"Never  mind,  you  idiot,"  said  Yorke. 
"Tell  me  what's  up!    Quick!" 

"Oh,  nothing  any  too  good  but  it  can't 
be  worse  than  the  rags  and  bottle  busi- 


ness. We  are  transferred  to  picket  duty 
somewhere  between  here  and  Ostend. 
Coast  duty.  Don't  know  any  more.  Re- 
port at  once.  I  say,  what  you  going  to  do 
with  the  antique  glad  rags?" 

"Do?  Wear  'em  of  course.  Woe  to  the 
man  who  attempts  to  take  them  from  me. 
It's  mine  you  understand — mine." 

Yorke  could  never  tell  why  he  had  so 
hastily  thrust  the  letter  back  into  his 
pocket  at  Jerry's  entrance,  or  why  he 
failed  to  mention  it  afterwards.  Not  for 
one  moment  was  it  absent  from  his  mind. 
It  lay  in  his  breast  pocket  during  the  un- 
comfortable night  trip  and  it  was  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day  at  Dunkirk, 
while   waiting   for   a   transport   at   four 


"An  absorbed 
open  ancient  box, 
her  chin   in    her  h 


maiden    sitting   tailorwlse  ou  the  somewhat  dusty  floor  before  an 
1  faded  blue  coat  hanging  half  In  the  trunk,  half  in  her  lap;  .   .   . 
ands  and  in  her  eyes  dreams." 


o'clock  that  he  found  himself  alone  on  a 
point  overlooking  the  Channel  and  its 
grimly  menacing  guardians  of  the  sea. 
There  it  was  he  read  the  letter.  Read  it 
once  in  surprise;  read  it  again  with  a 
slow  delight;  then  gazed  at  the  beautiful, 
old-fashioned  picture  until  it  was  en- 
graved on  his  heart.  And  in  a  sub- 
conscious way  he  knew  that  life  would 
never  again  be  the  same  to  him.  He  read 
the  letter  a  third  time  with  a  warm,  ten- 
der glow  that  deepened,  as  he  finished, 
into  a  strong  man's  determination.  Fold- 
ing all  the  papers  carefully,  Yorke  re- 
turned them  to  their  former  hiding  place, 
consciously  now  over  his  heart,  buttoned 
his  coat  tightly  about  him,  folded  his  arms 
and,  with  face  turned  to  the  west,  gave 
himself  up  to  dreams.  It  may  be  that  they 
met  other  dreams  mid-way  across  the 
ocean. 

On  his  return  to  town  he  had  barely 
time  to  hunt  out  a  picture  of  himself  and 
Jerry  in  uniform,  and  to  hastily  write  on 
paper  torn  from  his  notebook: 


"You  Triply  Charming  Dear: 

"It  will  take  a  lifetime  of  heroic  deeds 
to  repay  a  kind  Providence  for  having 
brought  me  your  precious  coat.  Now, 
with  its  message  it  is  buttoned  tightly 
over  a  full  heart  and  will  so  remain  while 
the  war  lasts,  and  if  Sir  Galahad  fails  to 
do  honor  to  Rollicking  Rolly's  coat  his 
greatest  punishment  will  be  that  he  will 
never  dare  return  it  to  you  in  person  as 
with  your  permission  he  fully  intends  do- 
ing. Strange  coincidence,  my  life  thus 
far  has  been  one  of  adventure,  as  privi- 
leged companion  of  an  uncle  whose  work 
(from  choice,  not  necessity)  is  world-wide 
and  in  the  confidence  of  Kings.  I  might  be 
your  Roland's  younger  brother,  I  feel  a 
strangely  familiar, 
re-incarnation  sort 
of  glorification  as  if 
the  coat  and  I  were 
set  apart  for  a  jolly 
lively   time. 

"Possibly  the  unac- 
customed stripes  and 
imposing  cut  would 
account  for  this  in- 
flated condition,  but 
argument  one  on  my 
side  and  coincidence 
two,  not  five  min- 
utes after  donning 
the  garment,  which, 
by-the-way,  fits  me 
perfectly,  I  was  call- 
ed for  the  first  time 
to  active  duty  verg- 
i  n  g  towards  the 
front. 

"I  have  been  in  your 
great  North- West 
and  I  know  how  it 
is.  Its  magnificent 
vastness  kindles  in 
you  the  desire  for 
great  things.  Never 
mind  — •  you  shall 
share  with  me.  Your 
faith  will  steady  me 
and  your  presence 
will  nerve  me  to  gal- 
lant deeds  if  gallant 
deeds  be  in  me. 
"I  thank  you  for 
the  lovely  picture,  and  as  for  the  "old 
lace,"  it  only  serves  to  "paint  the  lily." 
I  can  return  your  pretty  compliment  with 
but  a  newspaper  clipping,  a  poor  thing 
which  I  have  filched  from  my  chum's  kit, 
but  I  quite  enter  into  your  sentiment  con- 
cerning the  coat,  and  understand  how  you 
wish  to  know  its  destination.  This  will 
at  least  prove  to  you  that  the  "Stoggy 
Dutchman"  did  not  get  it.  Put  the  magic 
coat  on  the  chap  with  folded  arms  and 
— pray  for  him,  your  kind  of  prayer. 

"There!  The  rat-a-tat  of  my  call  has 
sounded.  I  go  to  guard  the  dykes.  Some 
time  I  will  tell  you  how  the  coat  came  into 
my  possession.  It  simply  had  to.  It  is 
mine.  No,  it  is  ours.  Yes,  I  dare  to  wear 
it — it  is  a  challenge.  I  dare — it  is  a  vow. 
"Faithfully— Gratefully, 
"Yorke  Norval. 
"Dunkirk  now, 

God  knows  where  to-morrow." 

Continued  on  Page  70. 
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Free  Service  or  Conscription 

Bi/  Bernard  Houghton  in  Contemporary  Review. 


THE  question  of  conscription  has  be- 
come suddenly  acute.  If  there  is 
need  for  it  that  need  has  never  been 
so  great  as  at  this  time.  If  it  be  a  mis- 
taken policy  never  was  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  it  so.  Great  thinkers,  ex- 
perts and  writers  have  ranged  themselves 
on  either  side  and  spilt  ink  for  years  over 
this  all-important  matter.  Much  has  been 
said,  with  sanity  and  fine  judgment  upon 
both  sides.  In  the  following  article  Mr. 
Houghton,  taking  for  a  premise  the  simi- 
larity of  the  German  and  the  British  na- 
tional type,  by  pre-supposing  a  further 
similarity  in  action,  thought  and  ten- 
dency, builds  up  an  argumentative  yet 
arguable  case  against  compulsory  ser- 
vice.— Editor's  Note. 

When  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  the 
last  cannon  shot  shall  have  thundered  and 
the  sun  shines  on  dispersing  legions,  the 
nation  will  not  only  be  confronted  with 
problems  of  boundaries.  For  us  in  Eng- 
land the  first  question  for  settlement  must 
be  the  question  of  our  military  service. 

How  stands  the  case  for  conscription  in 
the  light  of  recent  events?  The  menace 
of  German  militarism  has  proved  a  real 
menace.  Vain  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
dissipated  by  Socialism  or  the  rising 
democratic  tide.  Against  tribal  passions 
Socialism  has  proved  but  a  barrier  of 
straw.  Indeed,  to  the  slogan  of  warrior 
hordes.  Socialists  have  answered  with 
almost  the  same  alacrity  as  any 
Prussian  swashbuckler.  Civilization  may 
perhaps  veneer  over  racial  passions, 
but  the  veneer  is  very  thin.  True,  our 
navy  has  proved  equal  to  expectations 
and  has  preserved  intact,  as  with  a  magic 
circle,  these  islands  against  the  utmost 
fury  of  our  would-be  Attila  and  his  mod- 
ern Huns.  We  have  not  had  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  cities  burnt  or  of  fanes  destroyed ; 
we  have  not  gazed  with  eyes  of  horror  on 
the  butchery  of  English  women,  the  muti- 
lation of  English  children. 

That  is  all  to  the  good.  But  grave  con- 
siderations remain  behind.  Had  we  pos- 
sessed an  army,  recruited  on  even  a  modi- 
fied conscription,  so  as  in  some  way  to 
correspond  with  the  huge  forces  main- 
tained   on    the    Continent,    the    opening 


Ghost  of  old  Pilot:  "I  wonder  if  he  would  drop 
me   now," 

— From  Punch. 


phases  of  the  war  would  have  been  very 
different.  We  should  have  been  spared 
the  agony  of  Belgium,  harrowed  vdth  the 
iron  harrow  of  war.  Prance  would  not 
have  been  invaded.  Nay,  the  advocates  of 
conscription  may  with  justice  go  further, 
and  contend  that  with  an  English  army 
of  one  and  a-half  million  men  in  being — 
that  would  imply  a  much  lighter  system 
than  holds  in  Prance  and  Germany — there 
might  have  been  no  war  at  all. 

The  advantages  of  conscription  do  not 
end  for  us  with  the  avoidance  of  a  world 
war;  there  are,  it  is  plausibly  alleged, 
advantages  more  indirect,  yet  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Physically,  most  men  are  the 
better  for  service  in  the  army;  there 
their  frames  are  better  knit,  they  walk 
with  a  firmer  and  more  erect  carriage.  On 
the  moral  side  soldiers  learn  to  obey 
quickly  and  without  question,  learn  the 
value  of  discipline  and  the  efficiency  that 
flows  from  ordered  co-ordination  with 
their  fellow-men.    On  all  are  impressed 


self-denial  and  the  duty  of  self-forgetful- 
ness  in  the  cause  of  their  country.  Patriot- 
ism replaces  a  narrow  selfishness.  Spartan 
courage,  Spartan  self-denial  are  pre- 
eminently military  virtues,  and  it  is  no 
mean  argument  in  favor  of  conscription 
that  they  are  instilled  into  a  large  frac- 
tion of  the  manhood  of  the  country,  and 
hence  pass  more  widely  into  the  national 
life.  Thus  through  National  Service  the 
nation  is  benefited,  becoming  stronger  and 
more  virile,  just  as  boys  are  benefited  by 
service  with  the  Boy  Scouts.  At  least 
Germany,  concurrently  with  universal 
service,  has  raised  the  efficiency  of  her 
people;  holding  warlike  ideals,  she  ad- 
vances swiftly  along  the  path  of  pros- 
perity and  progress. 

All  this  may  be  admitted.  Nevertheless, 
one  asks  uneasily,  is  it  the  whole  truth? 
Granted  that  conscription  brings  gifts, 
may  not  it  bring  evils  that  outweigh  the 
gifts?  If  under  conscription  Germany  has 
prospered,  might  she  not  equally  have 
prospered  with  a  voluntary  army?  Allur- 
ing as  is  the  promise  of  peace  not  broken, 
of  Armageddon  averted,  might  not  even 
these  boons  be  too  dearly  purchased? 
Doubts  arise,  doubts  which  touch  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  our  civilization.  In  its  broader 
aspect  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  self- 
defence  or  of  averting  war,  however 
widespread;  it  becomes  a  question  of  the 
influence  of  military  ideals  on  civilization 
itself. 

To  understand  the  deep  issues  involved, 
let  us  examine  the  case  of  Germany.  Ger- 
many, beyond  all  lands  unpeopled  by  our 
own  progeny,  resembles  most  closely  our- 
selves. In  race,  in  language,  and  in  re- 
ligion, the  Germans  are  near  akin;  in 
prowess  they  are  not  dissimilar,  and, 
malgre  certain  rather  cloudy  philosophers, 
they,  like  ourselves,  have  a  certain  quiet 
practicality  of  outlook.  They  are  efficient 
and  capable  in  most  things  to  which  they 
.set  their  minds.  But  during  the  past  half- 
century,  Germany,  unlike  England,  has 
taken  to  its  heart  conscription,  and,  with 
con.scription,  militarism.  Militarist  views 
have  colored  its  politics  both  internal  and 
external;  militarist  ideals  glitter  before 
Germany  as  the  crown  and  consummation 
of  a  nation's  glory.  "Without  militarism 
"culture  is  impossible,"  cry  even  the  Ger- 
man intellectuals.  Now  this  is  a  very 
remarkable  development,  and  it  is  a  de- 
velopment which   it  behoves  us  to  scan 
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closely  before  we  decide  to  follow  in  the 
patli  trodden  by  our  cousins. 

Every  profession  has  its  characteristic 
bias.   From  the  sailor  we  expect  a  certain 
breezy  heartiness,  from  the  lawyer  or  the 
policeman  caution  and  a  sceptical  distrust 
of  human  motives ;  the  clergyman  is  usu- 
ally benevolent  and  the  man  of  business 
practical  and  alert.    The  business  of  the 
soldier  is  to  fight,  and  to  fight  with  any 
chance  of  success  you  must  have  instant 
obedience  and  an  iron  discipline.  Freedom 
and    individual    initiative    he    spurns;    a 
policy  of  laissez  faire  is,  to  him,  unthink- 
able.    Hence   where   military   ideas   pre- 
dominate the  Government  tends  to  become 
dictatorial.    In  form  such  ideas  favor  an 
autocracy  or  an  oligarchy  or  a  bureau- 
cracy.  Even  when,  as  in  France,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  in  form  a  democracy,  the  spirit 
it   breathes    is    bureaucratic.     Since    the 
raison  d'etre  of  an  army  is  to  fight  ex- 
ternal foes,  the  soldier  sees  all  foreigners 
in  the  light  of  real  or  potential  enemies. 
The  outer  world  is  conceived  of  as  a  con- 
gery  of  brigands,  each  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  each  ready,  as  occasion  offers,  to  stab 
the  other  in  the  back.   International  mor- 
ality, in  short,  is  the  morality  of  robbers. 
In   internal  aflfairs  the  distinction  be- 
tweeen  German  polity  and  the  polities  of 
the     English-speaking     race,     wherever 
found,  is  absolute.    Whilst  the  latter  ad- 
vance  step   by   step    along   the    path   of 
democracy,  for  ever  adding  to  the  powers 
and  liberty  of  the  people,  the  former  has 
remained  a   frozen  autocracy,  bound  by 
bureaucratic  fetters,  and  hampered  only 
by  intrigues  in  the  Reichstag  with  puppet 
parties — the    Socialists    alone    excepted. 
Granted  that  many  beneficent  measures 
have  been   placed   on   the   Statute   Book, 
granted    that    Germany   has    attained    a 
high  level  of  efficiency  and  prosperity,  the 
fact  is  that  in  form  the  Government  is 
and  remains  autocratic.    A  benevolent,  a 
patriotic  autocracy  if  you  will,  but  a  Gov- 
ernment  where,   both   in    theory   and   in 
practice,  the  real  power  is  grasped  in  the 
hands   of  one  man,   the   Kaiser   or   War 
Lord.     Everywhere    we    meet    discipline, 
regulation,    never    self-reliance    and    the 
sweet  love  of  liberty. 

There  has  sprung  up  in  Germany  a 
school  of  dangerous  sophists  that  praise 
war  for  its  own  sake.  War  they  describe 
as  terrible,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  long  view 
beneficial  to  humanity,  the  purger  and 
destroyer  of  inferiority  whether  in  the  in- 
dividual or  the  race.  Of  such  writers  are 
Nietzsche  and  Hegel.  A  kind  of  bastard 
Darwinism,  which  argues  the  elevation  of 
mankind  through  slaughter,  has  taken 
captive  the  mind  of  intellectual  Germany. 
A  Frenchman,  Proudhon,  from  whom 
Germans  have  derived  much  inspiration, 
has  summed  it  up  in  a  phrase,  "Phil- 
osophe,  vous  parlez  d'abolir  la  guerre.  Pre- 
nez  garde  de  degrader  le  genre  humain." 
This  school  would  found  the  German  cul- 
ture of  which  we  hear  so  much,  the  cul- 
ture which  has  reaped  in  Belgium  so  sin- 
ister a  harvest,  it  would  found  this  cul- 
ture on  the  same  basis  as  has  evolved  the 
ferocity  of  the  leopard,  the  tiger,  and  the 
wolf.  Such  philosophy  is,  indeed,  noth- 
ing new.  The  important  fact  is  that  of 
recent  years  it  has  seized  hold  like  an 
octopus  of  the  Germans'  imagination  and 
has  perverted  to  its  ends  their  energies 


and  their  ideals.  The  land  which  has 
suckled  a  Goethe  to-day  takes  its  inspira- 
tion from  Von  Bernhardi.  Of  a  truth  it 
may  be  said  that  Ephraim  is  joined  to 
idols. 

Such,  then,  have  been  the  fruits  of  con- 
scription in  Germany.  It  has  nourished  at 
home  a  rigid  absolutism,  that  dams  the 
flowing  democratic  tide;  abroad,  a  policy 
unmoral  and  marked  by  the  constant  men- 
ace of  war;  intellectually,  a  people  given 
to  warrior  worship,  and  across  whose 
souls  fall  even  more  darkly  the  shadows 
of  Odhinn  and  of  Thor.  The  tree  has 
fruited,  and  fruited  according  to  its  na- 
ture and  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  When 
you  have  a  people  naturally  brave  in 
action,  practical  and  efficient,  drunk  with 
the  glories  of  three  successful  wars,  and 
you  make  every  other  man  a  soldier,  with 
a  soldier's  professional  outlook,  small 
wonder  that  a  wave  of  militarism  sweeps 
through  the  nation. 

Now  the  question  of  questions  which 
we  in  England  must  ere  long  put  to  our- 


Tosslng    him    np. 
— Klrby,   In   New   York   World. 

selves  is  this:'  Is  there  not  a  danger  that 
conscription  may  in  like  manner  pervert 
our  English  thought?  Is  there  not  a  dan- 
ger that  it  may  disturb  our  progress  from 
humanity,  that  we  also  may  bow  down 
before  the  idol  of  war,  and  place  on  our 
necks  its  iron  yoke?  We  also  are  practical, 
energetic ;  we  also  have  behind  us  a  proud 
history  of  warlike  deeds,  we  also  are  com- 
monly esteemed  brave.  But,  perhaps  it 
will  be  said,  the  love  of  freedom,  conjoined 
with  sound  common-sense,  is  too  deeply  in- 
grained in  our  nature  to  permit  militar- 
ism, as  in  Germany,  to  run  riot  in  our 
blood.  A  people  boasting  their  individual 
freedom  will  not  be  degraded  to  servile 
puppets  by  such  a  measure  as  conscrip- 
tion. Let  us  not  be  too  sure  of  this.  Ere 
now  by  important  laws  a  people's  char- 
acter has  been  changed  and  transmuted. 
An  alteration  in  the  land  system  advanced 
the  Scottish  peasantry  from  wastrels  into 
the  thriftiest  of  husbandmen.  Suppose 
that  in  its  wisdom  the  State  were  to  re- 
quire from  each  Englishman  a  legal 
training,  and  thus  make  good  the  fiction 


by  which  every  man  is  held  to  know  the 
law.  Would  not  thereby  our  national 
character  be  changed?  Should  we  not  be- 
come litigious,  inclined  at  home  to  an  ex- 
aggerated love  of  precedent  and  respect 
for  law  whether  good  or  bad,  perhaps 
abroad  to  regard  all  war  as  barbarous, 
and  to  press  all  disputes  to  arbitration? 
Those  who  practice  law  think  law.  If 
you  insist  on  every  man  being  trained  in  a 
certain  profession,  you  will  insensibly 
teach  him  to  look  at  the  world  at  large 
with  the  eyes  of  that  profession.  So  with 
militarism.  Whatever  the  previous  his- 
tory of  a  people,  if  the  male  population 
become  soldiers,  the  sceptre  of  the  State 
will  pass  for  good  or  evil  into  a  soldier's 
hand.  Again  will  stalk  forth  the  dark 
spirit  of  Machiavelli,  the  philosopher  of 
militarism,  and  again  shall  we  hear  his 
gospel  preached.  "Self-interest  and  self- 
regard" — so  the  greatest  of  our  writers 
sums  him  up — "avowed  as  the  principles 
of  State  action,  material  force  the  master- 
key  to  civil  policy,  clear  intelligence 
guided  by  unsparing  will,  unflinching  en- 
ergy, remorseless  vigor,  the  brain  to  plan 
and  the  hand  to  strike."  Such  are  the 
principles  requisite  for  success  as  laid 
down  by  Machiavelli,  and  such  are  the 
principles  which,  wherever  the  military 
party,  as  in  Germany,  has  seized  the 
reins,  have  guided  the  government  of 
nations.  To  him  and  his  disciples  right 
and  wrong  do  not  exist. 

In  some  respects  militarism  is  for  us 
especially  hazardous.    Than  ourselves  no- 
people  has  been  bitten  more  deeply  by  the 
passion  for  new  territory.  "The  grey  wolf 
of  the  North  whose  maw  is  never  satis- 
fied," has  written  at  large  its  sig^n-manual 
on  the  world  map.    Now  an  overflowing 
army  is  apt  to  beget  an  aggressive  state. 
Witness  the  Asiatic  conquests  of  Russia; 
witness  of  recent  years  the  colonial  ex- 
pansion of  France;  witness  the  constant 
frontier  wars  that  followed  the  augmenta- 
tion   in    1885-90    of    the    Indian    army. 
Enough  land  we  already  have;  too  much, 
say  our  enemies.    Our  safety  lies  in  the 
humanity   and   fairness  with   which   we 
guide   our   foreign    policy;    by    such    hu- 
manity and  fairness  alone  may  we  disarm 
envy,  and  in  spite  of  our  huge  possessions, 
excite    amongst   our    neighbors    but    the 
friendliest  of  feelings.    Should  England, 
bitten  by  the  lust  of  fighting,  bestride  the 
earth  as  a  world  bully,  of  a  surety  the 
nations  will  combine  against  us,  meeting^ 
menace  with  menace,  steel  with  steel,  can- 
non with  cannon.   They  will  combine  and 
bring  about  our  downfall  as  they  have 
combined  and  brought  about  the  downfall 
of  Germany.    In  justice  merely  may  we 
establish  our  house,  and  by  forbearance 
to  others  hold  our  own  goods  in  peace. 
Even  the  present  war,  with  its  call  tcy 
the  whole  manhood  of  nations,  with   its 
ranged  battle-fronts  of  a  hundred  miles — 
even  this  war  may  for  us  furnish  a  valid 
argument  against  conscription.    For  it  is 
essentially  a  war  of  artillery.  If  there  be 
one  result  more  than   another   that  has 
emerged  from  the  fog  of  these  titanic 
battles,  it  is  the  decisive  effect  modern 
artillery  exercises.  From  the  fort-shatter- 
ing siege  gun  to  the  murderous  mitrail- 
leuse, artillery  in  one  form  or  another  has 
dominated  the  modern  battle,  as  steam- 
driven  machinery  dominates  the  modern 
factory.    Now  artillery  is  expensive,  and 
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ammunition  for  it  is  expensive,  but  it  does 
not  require  for  its  service  large  masseo 
of  men.  It  is  essentially  a  weapon  for  a 
wealthy  nation.  England,  as  we  all  know 
is  such  a  nation.  What,  then,  is  there  to 
hinder  us  in  future  from  maintaining  an 
army  not  perhaps  exceeding  to  a  great 
degree  the  army  hitherto  established,  but 
with  an  enormous  preponderance  of  ar- 
tillery? As  afloat  our  pre-eminence  in 
gun  power  holds  the  sea — for  the  modern 
warship  is  but  a  marine  battery — so  on 
land  let  it  be  our  pride  and  our  safety  to 
support  an  artillery  which  in  numbers 
and  efficiency  may  keep  us  easily  supreme 
in  conflict  with  the  doughtiest  foe.  Our 
infantry  are  still  man  for  man  the  finest 
in  the  world.    Before  the  sabres  of  our 
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cavalry  the  German  horsemen  have  fled  in 
panic.  Let  our  artillery,  then,  only  become 
as  terrible  in  number  and  material  as  our 
warships,  and  we  shall  hold  in  check,  on 
land  equally  as  on  the  sea,  the  wildest 
dreamers  of  Real-Politik.  Once  let  such 
dreamers  realize,  if  after  Armageddon 
any  such  there  be,  that  in  waging  war 
with  us  they  wage  war  on  land  equally  as 
on  the  sea  with  a  people  possessing  the 
most  awful  artillery  in  the  world,  and 
their  dreams  will  never  again  become 
real  nor  their  ambition  drench  in  blood  a 
tortured  world.  Thus  may  we  keep  the 
peace  without  that  peril  to  our  national 
life  and  ideals  which  an  enormous  stand- 
ing army  inevitably  entails. 


Is  Roosevelt  Out  of  Politics? 

By  Charles  Willis  Thompson  in  New  York  Times. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  regards 
himself  as  out  of  politics;  not  by 
his  own  choice,  but  by  necessity. 
He  has  been,  he  thinks,  gradually  crowded 
to  the  wall  and  fenced  in.  And  he  sees  no 
prospect  of  altering  that  situation. 

He  would  like  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  lines  on  which  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1916  is  to  be 
conducted,  but  as  he  looks  at  it  he  is  ham- 
strung. If  the  people  who  are  staying  up 
nights  worrying  about  what  particular 
brand  of  deviltry  he  is  incubating  knew 
what  really  was  in  his  mind  they  would 
feel  calmer. 

Some  months  ago  a  private  letter  from 
him  to  a  supporter  in  another  state 
found  its  way  into  print,  or  a  part  of  it 
did ;  a  part  in  which  the  Colonel  said  that 
the  people  were  "tired  of  him."  It  was  a 
forcible  way  of  putting  what  he  was 
thinking  of,  and  did  not  state  all  that  was 
in  his  mind;  so  it  was  misunderstood.  It 
was  attributed  to  momentary  dejection 
over  the  defeat  of  1914 ;  but  it  represented 
a  settled  conviction  that  is  stronger  now 
than  then. 

This  is  not  the  result  of  depression,  the 
gloom  of  a  downcast  statesman  who  has 
met  a  defeat.  It  is  not  gloom  at  all.  It 
is  the  clear-eyed  perception  of  a  fact,  or 
what  he  thinks  is  a  fact.  He  is  by  all  odds 
the  ablest  political  observer  in  the  coun- 
try, vrith  a  nearly  perfect  genius  for  siz- 
ing up  political  situations;  and  he  never 
lets  the  wish  be  father  to  the  thought.  He 
faces  unpleasant  facts;  in  truth,  if  there 
is  a  defect  in  his  mental  apparatus  it  is 
that  he  goes  too  far  in  facing  them;  he 
meets  them  rather  more  than  half  way. 

He  has  always  acted  on  the  doctrine  of 
Emerson  that  it  is  more  to  your  interest 
than  to  that  of  any  one  else  to  find  out 
your  weak  points.  He  is  always  the  first 
to  find  out  a  weakness  in  his  armor,  a 
breach  in  his  defences.  He  has  more  and 
better  sources  of  political  information 
than  any  other  man  in  the  country,  and 
his  information  and  his  talent  for  sizing 
up  situations  on  that  information  have 
convinced  him  that  he  is  in  a  backwater. 

The  outlines  of  the  campaigrn  of  1916 
are  vague  and  wavy  as  yet,  much  more 
so  than  is  usually  the  case  a  year  before 


the  holding  of  the  national  conventions. 
The  political  convulsion  of  1912,  with  its 
party  disruption,  makes  that  inevitable. 
But  the  campaign  is  growing  more  into 
shape  every  day;  and  the  first  great  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  is  whether  and  how  the 
Progressives  and  Republicans  can  get  to- 
gether, whether  the  Democrats  are  to  be 
faced  by  a  united  or  a  divided  opposition. 

The  disappearanec  of  the  Progressive 
party,  if  it  disappears,  will  not  answer 
this  question,  whatever  hasty  commenta- 
tors may  think.  If  it  disappears  as  a 
party  the  men  who  composed  it  will  still 
remain,  and  many  of  them  are  as  radical 
as  ever.  The  question  will  then  be  whether 
these  men  will  vote  for  a  conservative 
Republican  or  for  Wilson. 

If  concessions  are  made  by  both  wings 
of  the  opposition,  there  will  be  union 
against  the  Democracy.  There  are  forces 
now  at  work  to  bring  about  such  con- 
cessions and  such  a  union.  In  this  move- 
ment it  is  to  be  assumed  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  as  the  Progressive  leader, 
would  in  normal  circumstances  play  a 
large  part.  But  what  if  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  play  it? 

The  political  situation  that  presents 
itself  to  this  supreme  analyst  of  political 
situations,  in  whom  political  clairvoyance 
has  been  developed  into  a  sixth  sense,  is 
this :  That  he  has  made  so  many  enemies 
that  not  only  is  he  unavailable  as  a  can- 
didate for  office,  but  he  is  also  made  un- 
available as  an  active  factor  in  party 
affairs.  These  enemies  have  been  made 
by  his  political  course  in  the  last  five 
years.  For  a  long  time  the  enemies  he 
made  were  ineffective  against  his  popu- 
larity. It  might  have  been  seen  even  then 
that  a  time  might  come  when  the  increase 
in  their  numbers  would  become  effective 
against  that  great  asset. 

I  am  not  giving  this  as  my  own  opin- 
ion. I  am  giving  it  as  the  situation  which 
is  presented  in  the  councils  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  friends.  It  may  be  right  or 
wrong.  That  the  Colonel  believes  it  is 
right  there  is  no  question. 

The  political  effect  of  cumulation  should 
be  taken  into  account  by  those  to  whom, 
at  first  sight,  it  seems  incredible  that  any 
number   of  enemies   could   diminish   the 


Colonel's  political  effectiveness.  The  an- 
tagonism to  him  since  1912  has  been 
cumulative.  Again  I  am  not  giving  this 
as  my  own  opinion,  but  as  the  situation 
presented  in  the  councils  of  the  Colonel's 
friends. 

This  antagonism  results  not  only  from 
the  Colonel's  political  course  in  the  past 
but  in  the  present,  and  will  result  from 
the  course  he  will  pursue  in  the  near 
future.  Despite  the  sneer  thrown  at  the 
Colonel  by  his  enemies,  that  he  advocates 
policies  for  the  votes  that  are  in  them,  he 
never  hesitates  to  take  a  position  that  will 
offend  masses  of  voters  if  he  believes  in 
it.  He  made  his  recent  declarations  on  the 
European  war  with  full  knowledge  that  it 
would  add  the  German-Americans  to  his 
list  of  enemies;  and  he  did  not  need  to 
make  them  to  get  the  native  American 
vote.  The  action  of  a  Progressive  club  of 
New  York  Germans  in  removing  his  pic- 
ture from  the  club  rooms  was  matched  by 
the  receipt  of  a  heavy  mail  of  denuncia- 
tion and  renunciation  by  German  voters. 
His  course  in  the  future  will  not  be  dif- 
ferent from  his  course  in  the  past,  and 
will  be  pursued  without  regard  to  its 
effect  in  alienating  voters. 

The  enemies  he  has  made  would  doubt- 
less like  to  defeat  the  Democracy;  but 
to  many  of  them  the  permanent  suppres- 
sion of  Roosevelt  is  a  matter  of  much 
more  importance.  In  1912  they  knew  that 
the  course  they  pursued  would  result  in 
the  election  of  a  Democrat,  but  that  was 
a  minor  matter  with  them.  They  had 
no  doubt — the  primaries  and  every  other 
indication  proved  it — that  the  Republican 
voters  wanted  Roosevelt,  and  could  not 
have  doubted  that  the  failure  to  nomi- 
nate him  would  result  in  these  voters 
staying  away  from  the  polls  or  voting 
for  a  Democrat  if  their  demand  was  dis- 
regarded, even  without  the  nomination  of 
a  third  party  ticket. 

They  are  still  of  the  same  mind,  and 
their  number  has  been  increased  since 
1912.  They  are  much  less  concerned  to- 
day over  the  prospect  of  Wilson's  re-elec- 
tion than  over  the  prospect  of  Roosevelt 
again  assuming  a  high  place  in  Republi- 
can councils.  They  know  that  if  he  comes 
back  into  the  Republican  party  he  will 
become  its  foremost  figure;  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  man;  and  the  concessions 
which  would  precede  his  return  would 
place  him  in  a  strong  position  at  the  start. 
This  must  be  averted  at  all  hazards,  in- 
cluding the  hazard  of  a  Democratic 
victory. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  of 
Roosevelt's  temperament  to  remain  wholly 
idle  while  anything  is  going  on,  and  no 
pocketing,  no  backing  him  to  the  wall, 
could  make  a  hermit  of  him.  So  far, 
however,  his  intentions  extend  only  to  the 
making  of  some  speeches  on  national  ques- 
tions, the  first  one  in  October. 

A  speech  by  him  becomes  a  subject  of 
national  discussion,  and  there  is  no  man 
in  either  the  Republican  or  the  Progres- 
sive party  a  speech  by  whom  would  go  so 
far  toward  shaping  issues.  Since  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  policy  began  to  unfold  it- 
self, every  position  taken  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  as  well  as  the  Progressive 
party  has  followed  the  lines  laid  down  in 
some  speech  made  by  Colonel  Roosevelt. 
Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  he  has  shaped 
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their  policies  for  them.  Therefore  this 
contribution  by  him  to  the  formation 
of  the  issues  of  1916  will  be  an  important 
one. 

But  in  the  active  work  of  reorganiza- 
tion and  agreement  he  is  taking  no  part 
because  of  the  fight  that  would  instantly 
be  made  upon  him  and  the  consequent 
jeopardizing  of  the  whole  anti-democratic 


campaign.  Perhaps  he  could  get  into  the 
centre  of  things  if  he  went  willing  to 
imperil  the  chances  of  the  policies  he  be- 
lieves in  by  incurring  the  danger  of  a  fur- 
ther split.  But  his  attitude  toward  these 
things  differs  from  that  of  those  Repub- 
lican politicians  who  were  and  are  willing 
to  imperil  anything  if  only  they  can  keep 
his  dreaded  figure  in  the  background. 


Salvation  Army  Finance 

Reprinted  from  The  Quiver. 


THE  first  General  of  the  Salvation 
Army  commenced  his  new  organiza- 
tion with  an  empty  treasury,  and  at 
least  for  the  first  few  years  he  experi- 
enced considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
money  for  his  ever-increasing  work.  The 
present  General  likewise  has  not  an  un- 
failing till  in  which  he  can  dip  his  hand 
for  the  support  of  the  present  inter- 
national character  of  the  agencies  carried 
on  by  the  Army.  To  suggest  ample  re- 
sources might  encourage  philanthropists 
to  close  their  pockets  to  appeals  which  he 
is  obliged  to  make  to-day  in  order  to  keep 
the  wheels  moving.  Like  those  responsible 
for  great  undertakings,  he  has  to  pause 
and  wait  for  supplies.  He  is  ready  to 
march  forward,  but  as  a  wise  leader  he 
knows  that  an  army  in  the  field  depends 
upon  its  supplies. 

The  Salvation  Army  manages  its  fin- 
ances in  departments :  (1)  The  Field;  (2) 
The  Headquarters;  (3)  The  Foreign.  The 
social  agencies  are  also  kept  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  a  religious  character. 

Taking  first  the  Field  arrangements  we 
find  that  each  oflicer  in  charge  of  a  corps 
in  town  or  city  must  endeavor  to  keep  his 
or  her  finances  on  the  right  side  of  the 
account.  He  or  she  is  warned  to  keep  free 
from  debt  and  to  exhibit  their  Christi- 
anity in  business  matters  as  in  soul-sav- 
ing. By  contributions  from  the  members 
and  by  collections  and  subscriptions  the 
officer  is  expected  to  secure  the  necessary 
receipts  in  order  to  meet  the  expenditure. 
Out  of  this  amount  has  to  be  paid  (1)  the 
weekly  salary  due  to  the  officer,  which  is 
regulated  according  to  a  definite  scale. 
Headquarters  provide  for  the  old  age 
pension  of  the  officers  or  for  their  support 
if  disabled  by  sickness  or  infirmity.  (2) 
The  local  officer  has  to  forward  to  the 
Divisional  Officer  one-tenth  of  the  receipts 
for  the  expenses  of  divisional  control,  and 
(3)  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  building  and 
such  other  expenses  as  may  be  considered 
incidental  to  the  work. 

Now  as  to  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  a  large 
number  of  the  corps  in  the  United  King- 
dom are  self-supporting,  and  without 
serious  trouble  provide  for  their  outgoings 
in  these  three  accounts.  By  means  of  the 
tenths  forwarded  to  the  Divisional  Officer 
each  week  they  assist  in  the  provision  of 
a  fund  under  his  control  for  special  pur- 
poses. When  a  corps  raises,  say,  £10  per 
week,  fl  of  this  sum  is  received  by  the 
Divisional  officer,  and  in  this  way  he  may 
obtain  during  the  year  £2,000  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  Army  in 
his  division.  By  this  arrangement  the 
strong  corps  provide  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  division  from  which  the  Di- 


visional Officer  is  able  to  assist  weak  corps 
when  unable  to  pay  their  expenses.  Sup- 
posing the  corps  does  not  meet  its  liabili- 
ties, then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Divisional 
Officer  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances, 
to  suggest  ways  and  means,  and,  failing 
the  possibility  of  increasing  the  revenue, 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  He  is  required  to 
do  this  by  special  instructions  from  the 
General,  who  is  determined  to  avoid  in- 
stances where  self-denying  Field  Officers 
preferred  to  sacrifice  themselves  rather 
than  make  application  for  assistance. 

The  Divisional  Officer  exercises  com- 
plete supervision  of  the  finances  in  his 
area.  He  receives  the  tenth  of  the  corps' 
receipts,  so  that  he  can,  as  already  ex- 
plained, dispense  assistance  to  the  small 
corps  when  they  face  a  difficult  proposi- 
tion. He  in  turn  sends  to  Headquarters 
a  tenth  of  his  gross  receipts,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  Self-Denial  Fund  and  the 
Harvest  Thanksgiving  Fund,  which  he 
collects  through  the  corps.  Here  again  it 
has  to  be  remembered  that  Headquarters 
assist  him  with  grants  according  to  spe- 
cial circumstances.  From  the  funds  men- 
tioned the  whole  of  the  Harvest  Thanks- 
giving Fund  and  a  half  of  the  Self-Denial 
Fund  are  expended  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Throughout  the  United  Kingdom  the 
Salvation  Army  possesses  property  valued 
at  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  all  of 
which  is  kept  in  good  condition  by  a  busi- 
ness-like method.  In  its  earliest  days,  like 
many  religious  organizations,  the  Army 
recognized  the  local  trustee.  The  plan 
worked  admirably  in  some  instances,  but 
every  now  and  then  it  broke  down  through 
the  failure  of  a  trustee,  or  through  his  de- 
sire to  be  released  from  liability,  either 
because  of  leaving  the  locality  or  for  other 
reasons. 

Instead  of  the  local  trustee,  the  Army 
is  able,  owing  to  its  improved  credit,  to 
guarantee  without  serious  difficulty  a  pro- 
portion of  the  money  for  new  schemes,  on 
condition  that  the  local  corps  raises  a  defi- 
nite amount.  For  this  assistance  the  local 
corps  pays  to  Headquarters  an  agreed 
sum  in  the  shape  of  rent,  arranged  on  a 
basis  to  include  an  allowance  for  keeping 
the  buildings  in  a  proper  state  of  repair. 
This  system  saves  the  local  corps  from  the 
worry  of  raising  an  extra  amount  at  regu- 
lar periods  for  repairs  and  decoration,  and 
ensures  the  building  being  maintained  in 
good  condition.  The  Army  by  a  wise 
arrangement  now  possesses  its  own  staff 
of  builders  and  decorators,  and  these  men 
travel  throughout  the  country,  perform- 
ing this  class  of  work.  Uniformity  and 
thoroughness  are  the  features  adopted  by 


the  Salvation  Army  Works  Department, 
and  as  a  consequence  each  place  is  deco- 
rated with  distinctive  tints  which  are 
found  most  serviceable  for  public  build- 
ings. 

Another  advantageous  development  has 
also  been  effected  in  recent  years.  The 
halls  and  buildings  set  up  by  local  corps 
formerly  possessed  many  different  styles 
of  architecture,  and  some  were  of  the 
barest  possible  description.  Ugly  and 
barren  outside,  their  interior  accommoda- 
tion was  frequently  most  unsuitable.  For 
lack  of  knowledge  and  experience  the 
place  bore  the  impression  of  dreary  cheap- 
ness. To-day  the  Army  Headquarters 
possess  an  experienced  architect,  who  pre- 
pares the  plans  of  all  new  buildings,  and 
these  are  presented  to  a  board  of  officers 
with  considerable  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject. Gothic  styles  with  towers  and 
steeples  are  probably  unsuited  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  Army,  but  at  least  the 
General  stipulates  now  for  a  building  that 
will  accommodate  itself  to  the  amenities 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  generally  speak- 
ing will  prove  convenient  for  the  uses 
proposed. 

Every  fresh  religious  or  philanthropic 
organization  requiring  new  buildings  usu- 
ally starts  with  a  disadvantage  through 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  possess  financial 
reserves,  sufficient  to  provide  security 
upon  which  it  can  obtain  advances  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  If,  like  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  local  corps  build  halls  and  other 
system,  the  proportion  of  debt  then  car- 
ried forward  is  heavier  than  that  deemed 
quite  satisfactory  under  prudent  financial 
conditions.  Analysis  of  the  Army's  early 
balance  sheets  will  show  that  General 
Booth  suffered  from  the  experience  com- 
mon to  similar  societies.  The  Army  itself 
has  acknowledged  the  fact  quite  frankly, 
and  in  later  years  has  strenuously  resisted 
invitations  to  increase  a  percentage  of 
debt  which  was  not  justified  by  conserva- 
tive finance.  Bit  by  bit,  by  care  and  pru- 
dence, with  the  assistance  of  able  officers, 
and  financial  help  generously  contributed, 
the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  Army 
in  these  respects  has  been  reduced. 

To  Headquarters  is  sent  every  year 
from  the  field  the  whole  of  the  amounts  re- 
ceived from  the  Self-Denial  Fund  and  the 
Harvest  Thanksgiving  Fund.  Last  year 
these  two  funds  realized  £81,213.  Included 
in  these  gifts  are  probably  many  contri- 
butions from  the  Army's  well-wishers,  but 
the  amounts  received  for  self-denial  show 
also  an  astonishingly  large  amount  of 
sacrificial  giving  from  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Army.  Many  contribute  out  of  their 
poverty,  and  hand  over  the  gift  with 
gladness. 

The  Army  possesses  a  large  trading 
department,  by  means  of  which  sub- 
stantial profits  accrue  to  the  religious  side 
of  the  work.  Its  origin  dates  from  the 
time  when  the  Army  sold  a  penny  song 
book,  which  was  followed  by  a  penny 
monthly  magazine,  succeeded  later  by  the 
War  Cry  issued  as  a  weekly  paper.  Then 
arising  out  of  this  publishing  and  print- 
ing business  it  became  necessary  to  manu- 
facture uniforms  for  officers  and  soldiers 
in  order  to  maintain  a  regular  quality  and 
preserve  a  moderate  price.  The  manufac- 
ture of  band  instruments  was  added,  and 
now  the  trading  department  of  the  Army 
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provides  for  a  large  number  of  the  house- 
hold necessities  of  the  Salvationist,  not 
only  at  home  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  has  never  departed  from  its  original 
purpose,  viz.,  to  utilize  for  propagandist 
work  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  Army's 
requisites  which  might  otherwise  be  lost 
to  the  army,  and  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
frain from  trade  competition  for  the  sake 
of  mere  aggrandisement.  Trade  union 
late  of  wages  is  paid  in  the  factories  and 
printing  office,  and,  from  an  inspection  of 
the  musical  instrument  factory  and  print- 
ing office,  I  can  speak  of  the  admirable 
health  conditions  under  which  the  work- 
men perform  their  duties. 

In  a  tentative  way  the  Army  com- 
menced its  Insurance  Departments  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  special  cases  forced 
upon  it  by  the  exigencies  of  the  work. 
Owing  to  the  businesslike  manner  in 
which  their  schemes  were  prepared,  the 
policies  and  premiums  have  increased  year 
by  year,  and  here  again  the  profits  go 
direct  to  the  spiritual  side  of  the  Army 
operations.  The  officers  in  charge  of  these 
departments,  though  skilled  as  account- 
ants and  business  men,  receive  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  pay  for  officers  of  their  rank, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  taking  a  share  in 
the  ordinary  religious  work. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  Self-Denial 
Fund  substantial  assistance  is  rendered  to 
the  Foreign  Department,  which  could  not 
carry  on  its  work  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner but  for  the  large  grants  that  are  made 
possible  from  this  account.  Some  concep- 
tion of  its  value  may  be  appreciated  by 
the  following  particulars: 

In  1913  £109,118  9s.  was  received  from 
the  whole  of  the  Army  territories— of  this 
amount  £66,477  Os.  7d.  came  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  By  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  this  total  was  devoted  to  the  For- 
eign Service  General  Fund,  and  to  For- 
eign and  Colonial  Territories.  In  this  way 
the  Army  finances  its  pioneer  work  in 
foreign  lands.  Without  its  aid  the  foreign 
missionary  agencies  would  suffer  an  al- 
most complete  eclipse.   Take  India  for  in- 

f-^o^L  ^^  T''"'  °^  ^^^  Self-Denial  Fund 
£28,500  was  devoted  to  the  Indian  organi- 
zation in  that  year. 

We  have  discussed  the  financial  ar- 
rangements of  the  Army  so  far  as  these 
affect  the  ordinary  work.  Now  we  turn  to 
the  equally  important  Social  Department 
known  originally  as  "The  Darkest  Eng- 
and  Fund."  General  Booth  appealed  in 
the  first  instance  for  £100,000  He  re 
ceived  £106,136.  This  fact  must  be  re^ 
membered  when  the  results  of  the  social 
agencies  are  estimated. 

to'^t^l^r'/'^f  u",^'^"''  ^""^'  according 
£148  344  Against  this  there  exist  total 
assets  of  £402,125,  represented  by  frS 

and  nW  'f"w^  "l"'^'''^'  '"aehineTy 
and  plant,  stock  (valued  by  indenendent 
professional  valuers),  investments,  bans 
to  emigrants,  and  cash  in  hand.  Liabilities 
n  addition  to  the  Fund  have  been  creatTd 

fund/«  'r"'  f""^  "mortgages,  reserve 
funds,   and   sundry   creditors,   but   these 

Tth^^f "  '?r''^  ^y  the  iiems  shS 
on  the  other  side  of  the  account. 

for  twInTr.'^'"^  ^^^'^  '""'^^  departments 
lor  twenty-three  years  upon  an  original 
capital  sum  of  £106,136,  the  Army  can 
point  to  the  fact  that  it  possesses  aTsets  of 


the  value  of  £402,125,  and  that  in  addi- 
tion it  administers  assistance  to  men  and 
women  in  the  Land  and  City  Colonies,  and 
by  means  of  emigration,  involving  an  an- 
nual expenditure  of  £361,586,  according 
to  the  last  balance  sheet.  The  increase  in 
the  Darkest  England  Fund  has  not  been 
created  by  profit  from  the  Land  Colonies, 
Emigration,  or  Shelters,  but  each  year 
grants  are  made  from  the  Self-Denial 
Fund,  and  donations  for  special  purposes 
are  received  in  addition  from  time  to  time. 
The  Army  arranges  its  social  work 
upon  a  self-supporting  basis,  as  far  as 
this  is  practicable,  but  in  some  instances 
it  is  impossible.  Pure  philanthropy  does 
not  take  its  dividends  in  coin  of  the  realm. 
The  Land  and  the  City  Colonies  represent 
two  large  departments,  involving  an  ex- 
penditure in  the  first  instance  of  £48,590, 
and  in  the  second  of  £312,995.  As  business 
departments   designed   simply  for  profit 


they  would  be  described  as  unsatisfactory. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for  when  one  re- 
members the  class  of  persons  dealt  with. 
Redemption  of  men  and  women  is  the 
primary  object,  and  other  things  have  to 
fall  into  their  proper  relationship. 

Criticisms  may  be  leveled  against  the 
social  work  of  the  Army  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  religious  per.son,  and  also 
from  that  of  the  social  reformer.  But 
criticism  cannot,  with  fairness,  assail  the 
accuracy,  the  integrity,  or  the  business- 
like presentation  of  the  accounts  sub- 
mitted by  the  Army.  In  addition  to  a  firm 
of  chartered  accountants  of  high  reputa- 
tion, who  certify  the  accuracy  of  the  ac- 
counts, the  Army  has  the  services  of  a 
competent  chancellor  and  auditor-general, 
who  between  them  control  and  systematize 
the  financial  operations  as  well  as  the 
accounts    in    an    efficient    and    careful 


Prisoners  of  War 

By  George  Kennan. 


THE  world  war,  novel  in  so  many  of 
its  phases,  is  no  less  new  in  its 
aspect  of  the  prisoner  question. 
Numbers,  treatment,  direct  and  indirect 
results  from  prisoners  taken  in  the  Great 
War  are  all  setting  a  new  standard,  blaz- 
ing a  fresh  trail.  In  this  article  from  The 
Outlook,  the  distinction  and  differences 
are  set  out,  and  salient  commentary  upon 
the  comparison  between  the  Allies'  and 
the  Huns'  treatment  of  prisoners  is  added. 
The  present  European  war  differs  in 
many  respects  from  any  previous  war 
recorded  in  history,  and  among  the  most 
striking  and  noteworthy  of  its  jieculiari- 
ties  is  the  immense  number  of  prisoners 
taken  on  both  sides.  The  Germans  say 
that  they  have  captured  more  than  600,- 
000 — mostly  Russians;  the  Russians  de- 
clare that  they  hold  nearly  half  a  million, 
including  Austrians,  Germans,  Turks, 
and  Kurds;  the  Allies  have  probably 
taken  200,000  in  Belgium,  France,  Africa, 
and  Manchuria;  and  the  Turks  have 
gathered  in  a  few  thousand  more — all 
Russians — in  the  Transcaucasus  and 
eastern  Asia  Minor.  In  the  nine  coun- 
tries, therefore,  that  are  at  war — Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, Servia,  Montenegro,  Turkey,  and 
Japan — there  must  be  at  the  present  time 
1,200,000  or  1,300,000  prisoners  of  war;  a 
greater  number  of  fighting  men  than  the 
combatants  in  most  previous  wars  have 
ever  put  at  one  time  into  the  field. 

When  we  consider  these  extraordinary 
figures,  we  feel  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
Japanese  army  officer  who,  when  he 
learned  that  100,000  Russians  had  gone  to 
Berlin  as  prisoners,  remarked,  rather 
contemptuously:  "That  is  not  war;  it  is 
emigration."  To  the  Japanese  Samurai, 
surrender,  under  any  conceivable  circum- 
stance, is  disgraceful.  If  he  cannot  avoid 
capture  in  any  other  way,  he  will  kill 
himself;  but  so  long  as  he  is  unhurt  and 
has  a  weapon  in  his  hand  he  will  fight. 
In  the  whole  course  of  the  Manchurian 
campaign  of  1904-5  only  a  few  hundred 
Japanese  soldiers  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  they  were  mostly  men  who  had  been 


so    severely    wounded    that    they    could 
neither  fight  nor  commit  suicide. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  what 
peculiar  conditions  in  the  present  war 
have  made  necessary  the  surrender  of 
such  great  masses  of  men  in  the  open 
field;  but,  leaving  that  question  to  mili- 
tary experts,  who  are  more  competent  to 
discuss  it  than  any  civilian  can  be,  I  pur- 
pose to  consider  briefly  in  this  article 
some  of  the  results  of  transferring  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  suddenly  from 
one  country  to  another.  What  effect  does 
such  a  change  of  environment  have  upon 
the  prisoners  themselves,  and  what  im- 
pression do  they  make  upon  the  people 
among  whom  they  are  thrown?  If  I  con- 
fine myself  for  the  present  to  Russia  and 
Japan,  it  is  only  because  those  are  the 
countries  that  I  know  most  about. 

The  first  strong  impression  made  upon 
the  German  and  Austrian  prisoners  in 
Russia  was  one  of  boundless  geographical 
magnitude.  Most  of  them  had  probably 
learned  in  school  that  the  Empire  of  the 
Czar  comprises  a  seventh  part  of  the  in- 
habitable globe;  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
accept  a  fact  on  the  authority  of  a  map 
or  a  text-book,  and  quite  a  different  thing 
to  realize  it  vividly  in  personal  experience 
Most  of  the  Austrians  and  Germans  were 
sent  to  remote  parts  of  Siberia ;  and  when, 
after  fifteen  days  of  travel  in  railway 
trains  and  ten  or  twelve  days  more  in 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  they  asked  their 
guard,  "Haven't  we  got  nearly  to  the  end 

of   your   d d    country?"   the   Russian 

soldiers  cheerfully  replied,  "Oh,  no!  This 
isn't  anywhere  near  the  end;  it's  thou- 
sands of  versts  yet  to  the  Pacific."  Be- 
fore they  reached  their  ultimate  destina- 
tions in  Vitimsk,  Olekminsk,  or  the  Ussuri 
region  these  prisoners  not  only  realized 
the  difference  between  a  school-book  fact 
and  a  fact  of  personal  experience,  but 
felt  some  access  of  respect  for  a  country 
into  which  half  a  dozen  Austrias  and 
Germanys  might  be  put  without  anywhere 
overlapping,  or  even  touching,  its  bound- 
aries. 

The  next  impression   made  upon   the 
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Austro-Germans  by  their  changed  en- 
vironment was  also  an  enlightening  one, 
and  consisted  in  the  discovery  that  Rus- 
sian peasants  are  not  ferocious,  skin-clad 
barbarians,  prone  by  nature  to  burn,  mur- 
der, and  destroy.  The  prisoners  found 
them,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  simple,  good- 
humored,  kind-hearted,  and  often  sur- 
prisingly sympathetic  and  compassionate. 
The  Siberian  peasants  have  long  been  at- 
customed  to  show  kindness  to  exiles — and 
especially  political  exiles — who  have  been 
sent  to  Asia  under  guard,  as  alleged  ene- 
mies of  society  or  of  the  Czar.  Such  men 
have  always  been  regarded  and  spoken  of 
as  "unfortunates,"  and  have  generally 
been  treated  along  the  road  with  sym- 
pathy and  commiseration.  When,  early 
in  the  winter,  German  and  Austrian  pris- 
oners began  to  come  into  Siberia  in  the 
same  way,  under  the  escort  of  armed 
guards,  the  peasants,  having  no  natural 
hatred  for  anybody,  regarded  them  also 
as  "unfortunates,"  and  extended  to  them 
the  kindness  that  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  show  to  "politicals." 

In  many  villages  along  the  old  exile 
routes  the  peasants  voluntarily  brought  to 
the  prisoners  bread,  milk,  and  eggs,  for 
which  they  would  take  no  pay;  in  one  set- 
tlement they  contributed  chickens  and  hot 
soup;  in  another  they  heated  the  village 
bath-house  and  helped  the  half-frozen 
Germans  to  bathe;  and  in  a  third,  off  the 
railway,  where  the  ill-clad  prisoners  were 
forced  to  march  in  bitter  cold,  and  where 
they  were  evidently  suffering  intensely 
from  exposure  and  exhaustion,  the  peas- 
ants, on  their  own  initiative,  harnessed 
fifty  horses  and  carried  the  whole  party 
on  sledges  to  the  next  station.  To  the 
dejected  Germans  and  Austrians,  who  had 
expected  from  the  "Russian  barbarians" 
only  curses  and  blows,  such  behavior  was 
a  revelation. 

As  the  Germans,  in  particular,  became 
accustomed  to  their  new  environment, 
they  began  to  look  about  them  for  means 
of  earning  money  and  thus  bettering  their 
situation.  As  most  of  them  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  country  were  not  shut  up  in 
concentration  camps,  but  were  turned 
loose  in  the  villages,  they  were  allowed, 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  do  any  labor 
for  which  they  happened  to  have  inclina- 
tion or  training;  so  they  soon  began  to 
work  at  their  trades  or  vocations,  and  to 
show  the  peasants  new  or  better  ways  of 
doing  things.  In  education,  both  literary 
and  technical,  they  were  generally  in  ad- 
vance of  the  people  among  whom  the  for- 
tunes of  war  had  thrown  them,  and  in 
many  cases  they  soon  became  local  cen- 
tres of  enlightenment  and  practical  effi- 
ciency. 

It  is  a  curious  and  significant  fact  that 
the  men  who  have  done  most  to  educate 
and  civilize  Siberia  entered  the  country 
in  leg  fetters  or  under  guard,  as  prisoners 
or  criminals.  The  Polish  exiles,  who  were 
sent  there  by  the  thousand  after  the 
insurrection  of  1861  scattered  the  seeds 
of  knowledge  and  culture  everywhere 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  introduced 
arts  and  methods  previously  unknown  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  A  new  and  use- 
ful wheeled  vehicle  which  they  first  made 
is  still  in  use,  and  still  bears  the  name  of 
its  inventors.  Then,  twenty  years  later, 
rudimentary  science,  literary  culture,  and 


the  study  of  nature  were  taught  to  the 
Siberians  by  the  political  exiles  of  1875- 
86,  most  of  whom  were  university  stu- 
dents or  professional  men.  To  them  Si- 
beria is  largely  indebted  for  the  progress 
made  in  geographical  exploration,  as  well 
as  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
journalism  and  the  development  of  nat- 
ural science.  More  than  half  of  the  ex- 
isting culture  of  northern  Asia  is  due  to 
the  initiative  of  men  who  were  sent  there 
originally  as  political  criminals.  Now, 
at  last,  come  the  Germans,  the  Austrians, 
and  the  Hungarians,  many  of  whom  un- 
doubtedly are  talented,  or  at  least  skilled 
and  practically  efficient,  men.  Their  in- 
fluence will  be  limited  .somewhat  by  the 
barrier  of  language  and  by  bureaucrat!'- 
restriction  of  free  intercourse,  but  it  wil' 
be  felt,  nevertheless,  in  hundreds  of  re- 
mote Siberian  villages  where  the  peasants 
have  had  few  opportunities  to  see  or  learn. 


A  Great  Naval  Triumph. 
German   Submarine  Officer :   "This  ought   to 
make  them  Jealous  in  the  sister  service.     Bel- 
gium saw  nothing  better  than  this." 

— Raven-Hill,  in  Punch. 

The  officers — and  especially  the  Prussian 
officers — who  are  described  as  arrogant, 
overbearing,  and  contemptuous,  may  not 
contribute  much;  but  the  common  soldiers, 
and  particularly  the  Social  Democrats 
from  Germany,  will  almost  certainly  make 
friends  with  the  local  population  and 
share  with  the  latter  their  knowledge  and 
experience. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russian 
prisoners  now  held  in  Germany  may  not 
be  able  to  add  anything  of  value  to  the 
German  fund  of  knowledge;  but,  if  they 
are  allowed  to  mingle  freely  with  the 
local  population,  their  simplicity,  sincer- 
ity, and  natural  friendliness  will  tend  to 
break  down  barriers  of  racial  and  na- 
tional antipathy,  and  show  the  Germans 
that  the  Russian  people,  at  least,  will 
never  be  a  menace  to  Teutonic  civilization. 
As  for  the  prisoners  themselves,  they  too 
will  be  strongly  influenced  by  their 
changed  environment.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  them — peasants  from  small  country 
villages — will  be  brought  into  contact 
with  a  high  material  civilization  for  the 


first  time,  and  will  have  their  desire  for 
enlightenment  stimulated  by  evidences  of 
the  power  and  prosperity  that  education 
alone  can  give.  When  they  return  to  Rus- 
sia, therefore,  they  will  carry  the  seeds  of 
progress  in  their  minds  and  hearts. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  despotisms  are  already  tak- 
ing steps  to  prevent  the  free  intercourse 
of  prisoners  and  people,  and  to  check  the 
growth  of  international  sympathy  and 
respect  which  might  result  therefrom.  In 
an  order  issued  by  the  Russian  Minister 
of  the  Interior  a  few  weeks  ago  prisoners 
of  war  are  strictly  forbidden  to  visit  shops 
or  places  of  popular  resort,  and  all  citi- 
zens are  warned  that,  if  they  allow  pris- 
oners to  visit  them  or  call  upon  them  in 
their  houses  without  written  permission 
from  the  military  authorities,  in  every 
case  they  will  render  themselves  liable  to 
three  months'  imprisonment  or  a  three 
thousand  ruble  fine. 

In  Germany  no  expressions  of  compas- 
sion or  manifestations  of  sympathy  with 
prisoners  are  tolerated.  Under  the  title 
"Sympathy  Prohibited"  the  German  So- 
cial-Democratic journal  Vorwarts  in  its 
issue  of  April  27,  says: 

"The  municipal  police  oflSce  in  Schwerin 
announces :  'It  has  repeatedly  happened  of 
late,  when  war  prisoners  have  passed 
through,  that  the  civil  population  has 
shown  an  extraordinarily  tactless  be- 
havior. Not  only  have  large  crowds  of 
curious  persons  congregated,  but  many 
spectators — mainly  the  women — have  not 
refrained  from  showing  sympathy  with 
the  prisoners  by  weeping,  by  gifts,  by 
assistance  in  carrying  luggage,  etc.  The 
civil  population  is  reminded  that  measures 
have  been  taken  whereby  such  conduct 
will  be  prevented  in  future  under  all  cir- 
cumstances.' " 

The  ministers  and  overlords  who  make 
war  do  not  intend  to  allow  people  and 
prisoners  to  make  peace.  Hatred  and 
violence  are  to  be  encouraged,  but  not 
sympathy  or  compassion.  If  prisoners 
and  people  were  allowed  to  exchange 
thoughts  and  feelings,  they  might  perhaps 
discover  that  it  is  the  brotherhood  of 
despots  which  makes  impossible  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Then  the  despots 
would  be  likely  to  lose  their  power,  if  not 
their  heads. 

The  most  remarkable  exhibition  of 
kindness  and  friendliness  to  prisoners 
that  has  been  made  in  the  present  war 
was  made,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected,  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  were 
the  first  to  show  the  world  that  war  may 
be  carried  on  with  deadly  efficiency  but  at 
the  same  time  with  courtesy  and  chivalry, 
and  now  they  are  setting  the  world  an  ex- 
ample of  magnanimity  in  the  treatment 
of  captured  enemies. 

In  a  letter  from  Tokyo  the  furnishing 
of  Christmas  trees  and  presents  to  the 
German  prisoners  from  Tsingtao  is  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

"Real  Christmas  trees,  such  as  they 
have  in  Germany,  were  sent  to  the  eleven 
groups  of  German  prisoners  of  war  by 
the  Japanese  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  The  plan  was  first  suggested 
by  a  Japanese  who  had  spent  some  years 
studying  in  Germany.  He  knew  how 
much  the  Germans  make  of  Christmas, 
and  how  homesick  and  disconsolate  the 
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prisoners  would  probably  feel  as  captives 
in  a  strange  land.  The  idea  was  at  once 
acted  upon.  As  the  momi  (evergreen 
trees)  grow  only  in  cold  regions,  Dr. 
Sassao,  of  Sendai,  who  took  his  doctor's 
degree  at  the  University  of  Halle,  enthusi- 
a.stically  undertook  to  get  any  number  of 
trees  from  the  mountains  near  Sendai. 
He  went  out  in  driving  snow  and  sleet 
and,  assisted  by  Professor  Wurfel,  picked 
out  fifty-two  of  the  best-shaped  trees  that 
could  be  found.  They  and  the  foresters 
alike  worked  hard  till  long  after  dark,  and 
on  their  return  had  to  ford  several 
streams.  When  the  woodcutters  learned 
what  the  trees  were  for,  they  worked 
without  a  murmur,  although  their  hands 
were  stiff  from  cold,  and  they  would  take 
only  a  pittance  for  their  time.  The  mana- 
ger of  the  forest,  too,  demurred  at  taking 
payment,  but  finally  compromised  by  tak- 
ing five  sen  (2%  cents)  a  tree.  The  Rail- 
road Bureau  not  only  transported  the 
trees  free,  but  rushed  them  through  by 


fast  freight,  in  order  that  they  might 
reach  the  most  remote  stations  in  time 
for  Christmas.  An  exceptionally  fine  tree 
was  picked  out  for  General  Waldeck  (Ger- 
man commander  of  Tsingtao)  and  was 
sent  to  him  at  Fukuoka. 

"Besides  the  trees,  the  Japanese  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  sent  to  the 
German  prisoners  2,500  candles,  50,000 
sheets  of  Avriting  paper  bearing  a  Christ- 
mas greeting  at  the  top,  and  1,500  en- 
velopes. The  whole  plan  was  put  through 
at  short  notice  and  without  publicity,  but 
all  the  Japanese  who  heard  about  it  were 
delighted." 

The  Kaiser,  who  first  warned  the  world 
against  the  "Yellow  Peril,"  and  the  offi- 
cers who  led  the  German  troops  in  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  might  find  material 
for  profitable  reflection,  perhaps,  in  a 
comparison  of  this  simple  story  with  the 
order  of  the  police  office  in  Schwerin  and 
the  recently  published  report  of  the  Bryce 
Commission. 


Causes  and  Meaning  of  German  Hate 

By  A .  Shadwell  in  Nineteenth  Century. 


GERMAN  hatred  of  England  is  pre- 
eminently collective;  it  is  a  national 
passion  cherished  by  all  sections  of 
the  German  people  and  apparently  by  al- 
most every  member,  and  directed  against 
England  as  a  nation.  Such  a  collective 
hate  can  hardly  arise  without  some  sense 
of  real  injury,  but  it  is  more  liable  to  de- 
pend on  imagined  injury  than  individual 
hate  through  the  contagion  of  suggestion. 
When  two  individuals  animated  by  the 
same  feeling  meet  and  compare  notes, 
the  result  is  not  merely  a  double  quantity 
of  that  feeling  but  an  increased  inten- 
sity also.  The  quality  is  changed  as  well 
as  the  quantity,  just  as  a  duplex  flame 
burns  with  greater  intensity  than  a  single 
one  and  gives  more  than  double  the  illum- 
ination. When  this  process  is  extended 
to  masses  of  people  sensibility  is  height- 
ened in  an  extraordinary  degree  and 
imagination  becomes  intensely  active. 
When,  further,  these  faculties  are  con- 
stantly and  purposely  stimulated  by  a 
universal  medium  of  inter-communication 
and  mental  exchange,  they  attain  their 
maximum  potency  and  swell  what  may  be 
in  the  individual  a  moderate  emotion  to 
extreme  dimensions.  This  has  been  hap- 
pening in  Germany,  where  the  people  are 
peculiarly  subject  to  "mass  suggestion"; 
and  for  an  intelligent  comprehension  of 
their  state  of  mind  it  is  necessary  to  sepa- 
rate the  elements  at  work,  so  far  as  that 
is  possible. 

The  German  feeling  against  England 
is  no  new  or  sudden  growth.  It  has  been 
developing  for  many  years.  The  Bishop 
of  Birmingham  has  recently  traced  it 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Franco-German 
War  from  his  own  recollections.  I  agree 
with  him  broadly,  though  my  own  experi- 
ences at  the  same  period  were  different 
and  wholly  negative.  He  says  that  when 
the  war  broke  out  public  opinion  wavered 
at  first  about  England,  but  finally  settled 
down  to  a  hostile  attitude  when  they 
learnt  that  we  were  to  remain  neutral, 
and  that  in  some  towns  English  boys  were 


liable  to  demonstrations  of  hostility.  I 
was  in  Germany  at  the  time  and  never 
encountered  any  signs  of  hostility.  True, 
it  was  the  South,  where  the  war,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  affair  of  Prussia,  was 


You   take   my   place. 
— Bernard   Partridge,   In   Punch. 

extremely  unpopular.  But  later  we  went 
on  to  Switzerland  and  stayed  at  Davos, 
then  very  little  known.  The  hotel  was 
full  of  Germans,  some  from  Prussia,  and 
they  were  perfectly  friendly,  although 
our  sympathies  were  with  the  French, 
mainly,  I  think,  because  they  were  getting 
beaten.  Nor  did  I  encounter  the  least 
sign  of  ill-will  when  I  made  my  way  back 
through  Germany  all  the  way  from  the 
Lake  of  Constance  at  Aix. 

The  feeling  was  much  accentuated  in 
1875  by  the  positive  opposition  of  England 
to  Germany's  plans  for  a  second  and  final 
crushing  of  France;  but  nothing  that 
could  be  called  national  hostility  made  its 
appearance  until  many  years  later,  and 
then  it  was  mixed  up  with  German  party 
politics  and  professional  jealousy.  I  re- 
fer to  the  violent  anti-English  campaign 
carried  on  in  1887-88  in  connection  with 
the  fatal  illness  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  who  became  Kaiser  on  the  death 
of  his  father  Wilhelm  the  First  in  March, 
1888.  I  was  living  in  Germany  at  the 
time  and  witnessed  the  whole  movement. 


It  was  partly  political  and  partly  scien- 
tific.   The  latter  is  the  more  interesting 
feature  because  it  marked  the  rise  of  that 
spirit  among  German  intellectuals  which 
has  made  them  the  most  violent  and  un- 
compromising    haters    of    England,    far 
surpassing  all  others  in  bitterness.    The 
particular  object  of  their  animosity  was 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned in  consultation  first  in  May  1887 
and   having   won    the   confidence   of   the 
Crown    Prince    and    Princess    remained 
their  chief  consultant  until  the  end,  more 
than  a  year  later.    The  struggle  went  on 
over  the  Imperial  patient's  dead  body  and 
even   over  his  grave.    A  pamphlet  was 
published  by  authority  purporting  to  be 
the  official  account  of  the  dead  Kaiser's 
illness.   It  was  really  a  violent  attack  on 
Sir  M.  Mackenzie,  and  indirectly  on  what 
he  represented,  supported  by  garbling  the 
evidence.      This     anti-English     political 
pamphlet  masquerading  as  a  professional 
and  scientific  report  and  full  of  misstate- 
ments,   could   not   have    been    published 
without    the    authority    of    the    present 
Kaiser.    It  was  too  libellous  to  be  pub- 
lished  in    England   and   has   never   been 
known  here,  where  the  facts  were  wholly 
misunderstood  by  the  medical  profession. 
The  episode  has  considerable  historical 
importance  and  it  marks  a  definite  stage 
in  the  development  of  German  antagon- 
ism to  England.    Its  popular  effect  was 
considerably  discounted  by  the  play  of 
party  politics  which  made  the  Liberals  a 
counterpoise   of  the   Bismarckian   Hetze, 
but  in  intellectual  and  particularly  medi- 
cal circles  the  feeling  was  very  strong. 
I    experienced    great   discourtesy   myself 
without  the  slightest  reason  and  solely  on 
account    of    the    prevailing    hostility    to 
everything    English.     The    teaching    of 
Treitschke  had  by  this  time  begun  to  ex- 
ercise   a    general    influence   in    fostering 
German  self-consciousness,  to  which  the 
increasing    solidification    of   the    Empire 
also  contributed;   and   England  was   the 
chief  object  against  which  the  rising  feel- 
ing was  directed. 

The  development  of  the  German  idea 
in  the  political  and  intellectual  fields  from 
this  time  on  was  accompanied  by  another 
form  of  national  expansion  which  has  con- 
tributed more  than  either  to  the  present 
temper  of  the  German  people.   I  mean  the 
evolution  of  trade  and  industry  which  has 
brought  them   wealth   and   supported   a 
great  increase  of  population  in  a  rising 
standard  of  comfort.    Nothing  has  done 
so   much    to    promote   Deutschland    uber 
Alles.   It  has  made  the  Germans  an  arro- 
gant   nation,     permeated     through     and 
through  with  the  spirit  which  filled  the 
military  officers  in  1871.  For  it  is  success, 
material,   visible,   tangible;    and    it   has 
come  so  quickly  that  they  cannot  take  it 
soberly.   As  they  despised  the  vanquished 
enemy  in  1871   so  they  despise  the  eco- 
nomic rival  whom  they  regard   as  van- 
quished and  whose  pride  of  place  they 
feel  that  they  have  taken.    Military  suc- 
cess and  economic  success  have  brought 
the  consciousness  of  unlimited  power  and 
a  sense  of  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  feel  called  to  a  destiny  of  im- 
measurable greatness. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  that  they  have 
solid  grounds  for  self-satisfaction.  They 
have  really  done  wonders.  But  unbridled 
self-esteem,  the  extravagant  language  in 
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which  it  is  expressed,  the  childlike  self- 
revelation  of  egotism,  the  nonsense  about 
Kulture  and  the  utter  contempt  for  na- 
tions which  have  been  the  pioneers  in  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  enterprise  and  to 
whose  initiative  Germany  owes  the  in- 
dispensable elements  of  her  own  advance 
— these  things  indicate  a  complete  loss  of 
balance. 

Then  the  German  Kaiser  had  made  him- 
self the  patron  of  the  Boers  and  the  de- 
clared opponent  of  British  policy,  and  this 
attitude  was  enthusiastically  approved  by 
the  public.  He  had  led  the  Boers  to  ex- 
pect help  and  protection,  but  when  the 
time  came  he  could  give  none  for  lack  of 
power.  Germany  suffered  no  material  in- 
jury thereby ;  but  the  blow  to  self-esteem 
— the  moral  injury — was  severe. 

There  is  no  greater  delusion  than  the 
idea,  which  still  persists,  that  the  Ger- 
man people  ought  to  be  dissociated  from 
the  Kaiser  and  the  military  element,  and 
that  they  have  been  forced  or  led  into  war 
against  their  will.  It  is  rather  the  other 
way  so  far  as  the  Kaiser  is  concerned.  He 
was  never  so  popular  in  his  life  as  when 
he  declared  war.  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  army  and  people  were  one  and  have 
remained  one  all  through.  The  enthusi- 
asm was  redoubled  when  it  was  known 
that  they  were  to  fight  England  too.  At 
last  the  moment  had  come  to  translate 
into  action  the  sentiments  they  had  har- 
bored so  long  with  cumulative  force.  Foi 
years  all  classes  in  Germany  have  wished 
England  ill,  and  wishing  ill  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  hate.  I  say  England,  not  Eng- 
lishmen; England  was  a  Power.  For 
years  there  has  not  been  a  class — I  be- 
lieve there  has  not  been  a  man — who  did 
not  long  to  see  the  downfall  of  England. 
I  have  seen  this  feeling  come  to  the  sur- 
face among  the  most  friendly  and  peace- 
ful Germans  during  the  most  friendly 
social  intercourse  inspired  by  pure  hos- 
pitality and  good-fellowship.  All  Ger- 
many was  saturated  with  it.  I  do  not 
mean  they  looked  forward  to  vrar  with 
England.  I  am  sure  they  did  not.  But 
they  yearned  for  her  humiliation  and 
would  have  welcomed  it  from  any  quarter. 
When  events  seemed  to  have  put  the 
weapon  into  their  own  hands  they  rushed 
to  wield  it  with  enthusiastic  delight. 
"Now,"  said  the  troops  entraining  for  the 
front,  "we  shall  get  our  knife  in  up  to  the 
hilt"  (Dr.  Wieck,  army  surgeon,  in  the 
Berliner  Morgenpost,  August  17) . 

This  is  true  hate — to  wish  and  to  work 
ill  to  another— according  to  the  dictum  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  questions  wc 
must  ask  ourselves  are  whether  we  have 
earned  it  and  how;  with  the  further  ques- 
tions, whether  it  can  be  allayed  and  how. 
What  cause  have  the  Germans  to  hate 
England? 

Previously  to  the  war  it  cannot  be  said 
that  England  had  ever  actively  inflicted 
any  material  injury  on  Germany.  They 
had  never  been  enemies,  and  had  some- 
times been  allies.  It  is  the  fashion  now  in 
Germany  to  maintain  that  when  they 
were  allies  England  always  let  Germany 
do  the  work  and  secured  the  fruits  for 
herself,  but  that  is  merely  a  fantastic 
reading  of  history  invented  to  suit  the 
present  mood.  Whatever  the  relations 
were,  they  certainly  left  no  sting.  Nor  did 
England  cause  any  material  hurt  during 


A  Convalescent  can  build  back  to  health  only  by  avoiding  wrong  habits  of 
eating  and  drinking,  among  the  most  harmful  of  which  is  coffee-drinking. 

Coffee  may  agree  with  some  persons  for  a  time.  To  others  it  is  a  definite  poison, 
and  its  daily  blows  impair  health — sometimes  beyond  repair. 

Many  physicians  use  and  recommend 
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Bovril  Keeps  the  Food 
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*^***^  i^  vF  VY 11  j2iore  nourishing  with  Bovril.  It 
takes  a  joint  of  beef  to  make  a  bottle  of 
Bovril.  The  body-building  power  of  Bovril 
is  from  ten  to  twenty  times  the  amount 
taken.     Bovril  means  more  strength — less 
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the  perfectly  successful  Bismarckian 
wars.  Since  Germany  began  her  colonial 
policy  in  1884  England  has  rather  helped 
than  hindered  her  in  acquiring  posses- 
sions, and  the  cession  of  Heligoland  in 
1890  was  a  friendly  bargain  by  which 
Germany's  maritime  position  was  enor-  ■ 
mously  strengthened.  In  the  more  recent 
chain  of  political  events  Germany  has  sus- 
tained no  loss  and  the  Bagdad  railway 
arrangement  is  admitted  by  German 
writers  to  have  been  to  her  advantage. 
Commercially  Great  Britain  has  never 
discriminated  against  her,  and  all  the 
British  Dominions  have  been  as  freely 
open  to  Germans  as  to  anyone  else.  The 
Act  requiring  goods  of  foreign  origin  to 
be  marked  with  the  place  of  production 
applies  to  all  countries  alike,  and  so  far 
as  Germany  is  concerned  the  Germans 
maintain  that  it  has  proved  a  valuable  ad- 
vertisement for  their  manufactures. 

It  is  impossible  to  allege  any  material 
injury  inflicted  by  any  act  of  England, 
nor  does  the  most  violent  German  litera- 
ture that  I  have  seen  even  attempt  it. 
Nevertheless  Germany's  material  inter- 
ests have  suffered  from  us,  and  that  is 
the  main  ground  of  their  hate.  The 
British  Empire  injures  Germany  passive- 
ly by  existing;  it  stands  in  the  way  of  her 
expansion.  Of  course,  that  is  not  our 
fault,  and  the  existence  of  an3rthing  is  not 
a  legitimate  ground  for  hating  it;  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  hater.  It  is 
Germany's  ambition  and  the  state  of  mind 
described  above  that  makes  the  British 
Empire  hateful  to  her.  The  other  States 
of  the  world  do  not  hate  us  for  existing. 
At  the  same  time  we  can  understand  the 
German  feeling  and  make  allowance  for 
it.  It  must  be  simply  exasperating  to  find 
the  British  Empire  lying  across  their 
path  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  They 
are  late-comers  at  the  feast  and  there  is 
very  little  room  for  them.  It  is  their  mis- 
fortune, not  the  fault  of  others,  but  mis- 
fortunes are  generally  allowed  to  be 
irritating. 

There  is  enough  in  all  this  to  explain, 
if  not  to  justify,  German  hate  before  the 
war.  It  had  somewhat  abated  again  more 
recently  through  improved  diplomatic  re- 
lations in  connection  with  the  Balkan 
settlement,  and  German  hostility  was 
rather  turned  towards  Russia.  Unfortu- 
nately this  very  fact  has  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  public  opinion  in  Germany  with 
reference  to  the  part  played  by  England 
in  the  war.  It  has  given  rise  to  the  idea 
of  treachery  and  double-dealing  by  Eng- 
land which  is  the  most  poisonous  element 
in  their  conception  of  Anglo-German  re- 
lations, because  it  is  the  most  difficult  to 
remove.  In  order  to  understand  this  point 
and  the  conversion  of  the  previously  exist- 
ing ill-will  to  England  into  the  raging 
fury  of  hate,  of  which  we  have  had  so 
many  proofs,  it  is  necessary  to  grasp 
clearly  and  fully  the  German  view  of  the 
causation  of  the  war.  It  is  so  absolutely 
contrary  to  our  own  that  some  mental 
effort  is  needed  to  realize  that  it  is  indeed 
their  view. 

Briefly,  it  is  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment deliberately  planned  and  engineered 
the  war  in  order  to  destroy  Germany  from 
English  envy  of  her  commercial  success, 
and  that  part  of  the  plan  was  to  lull  the 
German  Government  into  believing  in  a 
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riendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  England. 

Thus  the  war  was  a  stab  in  the  back  by  a 

iretended  friend.  I  do  not  know  who  first 

Jut  forward  this  view,  but  it  has  been 

ccepted  everywhere  without  reserve.    It 

1  repeated  in  innumerable  pamphlets  and 

nth  unmistakable  sincerity;  the  writers 

|re  in  dead  earnest  about  it.    Recently  a 

[)ice  has  been  raised  here  and  there  ques- 

jloning  this  interpretation  of  events,  but 

hese  critics  themselves  testify  to  the  uni- 

srsal  prevalence  of  the  view  criticized; 

tey  combat  it  for  that  reason.  Their  own 

pading  of  events,  which  I  cannot  explain 

ere,  is  different,  but  it  does  not  exonerate 

(ngland.   The  arch  malefactor  in  the  eyes 

'  every  German  is  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who 

the  modern  Macchiavelli  or  Mephisto- 
llieles;  but  he  is  only  carrying  out  the 
^ork  of  King  Edward,  who  played  Borgia 

his  Macchiavelli. 

They  firmly  believe  with   an   absolute 

Dnviction  that  they  are  the  victims  of  a 

eliberate    conspiracy    to    destroy    them, 

^eacherously  engineered  by  England  out 

commercial    envy,    while    professing 

riendship  and  good-will.   This — and  this 

[lone — accounts  for  their  demeanor.    It 

ccounts  for  the  intensity  of  their  hate, 

Br  the  discrimination  between   England 

nd  their  other  enemies,  for  the  change  of 

bne  in  men  who  before  the  war  recog- 

Kzed  England  as  a  great  kultur  state  and 

■any  Englishmen  as  worthy  of  honor  and 

Bspect,  but  who  now  refuse  to  see  any 

pcrit  in  such  a  country  or  in  any  single 

pember  of  it.   More  than  that,  it  accounts 

or  their  unanimity,  the  acceptance  of  dis- 


appointments and  hopes  falsified,  the  en- 
durance of  increasing  burdens  and  sacri- 
fices, the  unshakeable  resolution  to  hold 
on  in  spite  of  all.  They  believe  that  they 
are  fighting  for  their  existence  against 
a  conspiracy  to  destroy  them,  and  in  that 
belief  they  will  fight  to  the  last  gasp. 

This  is  not  a  matter  for  cheap  ridicule ; 
it  is  of  the  most  tragic  gravity.  For  it 
means,  among  many  other  things,  that  the 
struggle  is  going  to  cost  far  more  effort 
and  sacrifice  than  is  yet  realized,  that  the 
end  is  still  far  off,  and  that  when  it  comes 
it  will  not  be  an  end.  Such  feelings  as  this 
war  has  raised  and  will  leave  behind  will 
endure  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  effects  of  German  hate  in  the  murder 
of  civilians  and  the  maltreatment  of 
prisoners  are  raising  a  counter-hate 
which  has  hitherto  been  absent.  I  see  no 
end  to  it.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  the 
German  people  can  be  annihilated  or  re- 
duced to  permanent  impotence.  That  no- 
tion is  born  of  anger  and  ignorance.  They 
will  remain  some  seventy  millions  of  peo- 
ple. After  the  lapse  of  another  generation 
they  will  be  near  ninety  millions;  and 
they  will  retain  all  their  gifts  and  facul- 
ties, their  industry,  adaptability,  capacity 
for  organization  and  the  methodical  pur- 
suit of  an  object,  their  educational  sys- 
tem, and  all  the  other  social  institutions 
which  they  have  fashioned  to  build  up 
strength  and  wealth.  They  will  be  more 
attached  to  their  country  and  more  united 
in  spirit  through  adversity  than  they  were 
before.  And  they  will  cherish  hate  in 
their  hearts  deep  and  implacable. 


Clausewitz  and  the  War 


By  Arthur  Bullard  in  the  Outlook. 


EVERY  one  who  has  made  any  study 
of    military   matters    has    at   least 
heard  of  the  writings  of  Karl  von 
Clau.sewitz. 

He  was  born  in  1780.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  entered  the  Prussian  army  as 
Fahnen junker,  and  served  through  the 
Rhine  campaigns  of  1793-4.  At  twenty- 
six  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  August 
of  Prussia,  and  was  present  at  Jena.  In 
the  wholesale  surrender  which  followed 
he  was  captured  and  sent  to  France.  In 
1807  he  was  back  in  service  on  the  staff  of 
Scharnhorst,  and  was  active  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  Prussian  army — the 
first  experiment  in  universal  conscription. 
In  1812  he  entered  the  Russian  army  as  a 
staff  officer  and  saw  the  Moscow  cam- 
paign. The  next  year  he  was  back  in 
Prussia  and  served  on  Blucher's  staff  at 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen.  In  the  winter  of 
1813  he  was  chief  of  staff  on  the  lower 
Elbe  and  defeated  Davoust  at  Goerde.  In 
the  final  campaign  of  1815  he  commanded 
the  Prussian  left  wing  at  Ligny  and  the 
rear-guard  at  Wavre.  After  the  peace  he 
'  ved  in  a  dozen  military  posts.  He  was 
one  time  chief  of  staff  to  Field  Marshal 
Giieisenau,  and  at  another  Director  of 
the  Military  School  at  Berlin.  He  died  of 
cholera  in  1831. 

All  through  the  eighteenth  century 
fighting  had  been  carried  on  by  small 
armies  of  mercenaries.    A  diplomat  who 


knew  that  his  king  could  afford  to  hire 
ten  thousand  soldiers  could  thump  the 
green  table  and  raise  his  voice.  A  "tech- 
nique" had  grown  up  for  this  kind  of 
warfare  and  had  been  elaborately  form- 
alized in  a  number  of  military  treatises. 
When  the  kings  of  Europe  wanted  to 
punish  the  French  Revolution,  they  con- 
fided the  task  to  these  "orthodox"  armies. 
Danton's  voice  and  genius  inspired  and 
organized  the  levee  en  masse.  The  French 
people  rose  to  his  call  and  went  forth  to 
defend  their  frontiers,  and  the  armies  of 
the  kings  were  powerless. 

It  was  the  genius  of  Napoleon  that 
made  him  first  to  recognize  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  new  phenomenon — a  nation  in 
arms.  He  led  the  manhood  of  France  up 
and  down  through  Europe,  and  was  never 
defeated  by  the  old-fashioned  armies.  He 
was  not  checked  until  Scharnhorst  saw 
the  necessity  of  fighting  the  devil  with  his 
own  fire  and  began  to  arm  the  people  of 
Prussia.  Napoleon  tried  to  push  his  vic- 
tories too  far — past  the  "point  of  climax," 
to  use  Clausewitz's  phrase — and,  having 
taught  the  kings  of  Europe  the  secret  of 
his  success,  was  defeated  by  them. 

Clausewitz,  having  lived  and  fought 
through  all  this  period,  sat  down  after  the 
peace  to  think  it  all  out  and  to  classify 
and  arrange  his  conclusions  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Prussian  cadets.  The  rules  of  the 
game  which  had  governed  the  moves  of 
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For  the  Benefit  of 
Women  of  Any  Age,  Who 
are  Lacking  in  One  of  Nature's 
Richest  Charms 

Would  you  like  to  acquire  the 
grace,   style  and  beauty   of 
form  for  which  the  French 
women  are  noted? 
Sculptors,  painters,   artists  never 
ncRlect  tliia  particular  charm:  women 
L-ertainly  should  not.    For,   m  good 
ks  and  pleasant  features  lie  but  a 
1  part  of  feminine  attractiveness. 
Mun  are  won  more  by  splendid  develop- 
ntthan  by  facial  beauty  and  to  lack 
irresistibly  charming  luxury  is  to 
invite  loneliness;    something  un- 
known  to  the   woman   who  is 
splendidly  endowed  with  a  well- 
developed  form. 

~A  Beautiful  Form  Is  the  Birthright 
of  Every  Woman,  Says 


/^^L^-xj^C^ 


and  if  you  desire  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  shapeli- 
rness  and  a  symmetrical  figure, 
you  are  invited   to   send  your 
name  and  address  for  Madame 
Du  Barrie's  book  on  the  subject. 
In  this  book,  you  will  learn  how 
middle-aged  women  as  well  as 
their  younger   sisters   may 
feel  assured  that  they  may 
-obtain    an    exquisite  form 
like  unto  French  women- 
firm,  natural  and  luxurious. 
Women  who  are  run-down  or  naturally  thin  will 
find  m  this  book  a  way  to  delightfully  develop 
-^^■■^^      and  secure  beauty  of  form  Hitherto 
unknown  to  them. 
The  advice  and  suggestions  are 
appropriate  for  girla  entering  up- 
f     on  womanhood,  for  young  ladies, 
matrons  or  elderly  women;  also  for 
mothers  whohave  lost  their  gracious 
tiimetry  because  of  nursing. 
1    13  not  too  late  to  add   style  and 
attractiveness  to    your   figure  — and 
-^o  It   in    a  charmingly    natural 
and_  simple   manner.     The  book 
which  advises  you  will  be    sent 
upon  receipt  of  2c  stamp  to  pay 
postage.   Send  for  it.    Address 

MDME.  DUBARRIE,  Suite 465.  FuUerton  Block, CMc«fo 

Coupon 

Mdme.  du  Barrie.  Suite  465  Fulierton  Block.  Chicago 

Knclosed  find  2c.  stamp  for  postage  on  your  book  describing 
Bcauly  of  Form  and  Development. 

Name „ 
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the  rather  listless  professional  armies 
would  not  serve  in  the  passionate  wars  of 
armed  nations.  He  had  to  mold  a  new 
theory  of  war  for  the  new  conditions. 

He  describes  a  campaign  as  a  chain  of 
battles  .strung  one  after  the  other  like  the 
beads  of  a  necklace.  "One  battle  leads  to 
the  next.  ...  If  the  action  of  war  ceases, 
i.e.,  if  both  sides  momentarily  do  not  will 
any  advance,  there  is  rest — equilibrium. 
But  as  soon  as  either  party  wills  a  new 
positive  m.ove  and  begins  to  prepare  for  it 
tension  is  re-established."  This  alteration 
of  equilibrium  and  tension  continues  until 
one  side  has  accomplished  its  purpose.  The 
rest  between  battles  is  an  interruption — 
a  regrettable  necessity- — in  the  normal 
progress  of  war.  Clausewitz  is  forever 
praising  Napoleon  for  the  speed  with 
which  he  followed  up  his  victories  and  so 
prevented  the  enemy  from  reforming.  And 
this  idea  of  a  single  campaign  is,  in  a 
small  way,  Clausewitz's  theory  of  history. 
"There  are  times  when  both  nations  not 
only  feel  too  weak  to  strike,  but  actually 
are  too  fatigued  for  war."  These  are 
times  of  peace — when  the  nations  are  too 
out  of  breath  from  their  last  tussle  for 
further  fighting.  "The  state"  during  such 
periods  must  seek  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
poses by  diplomacy. 

If  the  modern  Germans  had  studied 
their  own  times  as  ardently  as  Clausewitz 
studied  his,  they  would  have  recognized — 
as  Napoleon  forced  him  to  recognize — that 
the  times  have  changed,  that  new  formu- 
las are  needed.  Instead  they  have  read 
his  description  of  a  day  which  is  long 
past. 

When  Clausewitz  wrote  of  statecraft  he 
was  beyond  his  depth,  but  when  he  wrote 
of  war  he  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.  His  descendants  have  accepted  his 
theory  of  politics  and  have  neglected  his 
military  advice. 

In  his  military  theory  he,  first  of  all, 
makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  "abso- 
lute war,"  which  has  for  its  object  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  enemy  to  the 
will  of  the  victor,  and  "limited  war,"  with 
some  definite  and  relatively  small  gain  in 
view.  When  Louis  XIV.  snatched  the 
upper  Rhine  provinces  from  the  Germans, 
it  was  limited  war.  Having  attained  his 
purpose,  he  was  quite  ready  to  make 
peace,  had  no  desire  to  push  the  humili- 
ation further.  Our  war  with  Spain  was 
also  limited.  We  set  out  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  from  Cuba,  and  when  that  was 
accomplished  we  were  through.  Clause- 
witz's last  campaign  against  Napoleon 
was  "absolute  war."  After  Waterloo  the 
armies  of  the  coalition  marched  to  Paris 
and  dictated  terms  in  the  French  capital. 
If  necessary,  they  would  have  marched  on 
to  Bordeaux,  they  had  not  finished  until 
the  French  were  unable  to  resist  any 
longer.  The  Prussian  War  with  Austria 
in  1868  was  "limited,"  the  Franco-  Prus- 
sian War  of  1870  was  "absolute." 

Clausewitz,  in  reviewing  all  the  wars 
he  had  seen  or  read  about,  attributes  most 
historic  disasters  to  failure  in  keeping  this 
distinction  in  mind.  His  criticism  is  scath- 
ing of  the  purblind  kings  who,  having  a 
limited  object  in  view  or  limited  means  at 
their  disposal,  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  drawn  into  "absolute  war."    The  ex- 
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amples  he  cites  are  forgotten  history  to 
most  of  us,  but  if  he  had  lived  to-day  he 
would  have  commended  the  Japanese.  In 
their  two  wars  they  had  the  foresight  to 
see  that  their  means  and  their  aims  were 
limited.  It  would  have  been  idiocy  for 
them  to  have  attempted  the  subjugation 
of  China  or  Russia.  They  have  just  suc- 
cessfully completed  a  limited  campaign 
against  Germany.  They  have  done  what 
they  set  out  to  do.  If  they  now  expand 
their  original  intention  and  send  troops 
to  Europe,  it  will  mean  that  they  have 
decided  to  join  the  Allies  in  an  absolute 
war. 

It  is  evident  that  the  strength  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria  in  1914  was  equal  to 
certain  limited  tasks.  Austria  was  strong 
enough  to  crush  Servia.  Germany  was 
strong  enough  to  subjugate  Belgium,  and 
perhaps  France.  But  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  they  will  prove  able  to  wage 
absolute  war  with  their  present  enemies. 
If  they  are  defeated — as  all  the  signs  of 
the  day  indicate — Clausewitz  would  have 
blamed,  not  their  military  leaders,  but 
their  statesmen.  The  German  "states" 
committed  one  of  two  errors.  They  either 
expected  of  their  armies  work  much  be- 
yond their  strength,  or  they  were  blind 
to  the  fact  that  their  aggression  against 
Servia  and  Belgium  would  generate  a  war 
as  absolute  as  that  which  Europe  waged 
against  Napoleon. 

Clausewitz  introduced  two  new  formu- 
las into  the  phraseology  of  war — "fric- 
tion" and  "the  climax  of  victory."  By  the 
first  he  meant  all  these  inestimable  ob- 
stacles which  make  closet  plans  of  cam- 
paign hard  to  realize  on  the  field.  "Activity 
in  war  is  movement  in  a  resisting  medi- 
um." "Among  those  elements  which  meet 
in  the  atmosphere  of  war,  causing  fric- 
tion to  every  activity,  are  physical  danger, 
bodily  fatigue,  bad  weather,  and  false 
information."  In  another  place  he  says 
that  almost  all  reports  which  a  general 
1  oceives  on  the  eve  of  battle  and  during 
its  progress  are  misleading.  "It  is  such 
friction  which  makes  that  which  looks  so 
easy  so  very  difficult  in  reality."  The  pre- 
Napoleonic  writers  on  strategy  gave  great 
space  to  elaborate  war  plans.  The  battle- 
front,  the  main  and  subsidiary  lines  of 
communication,  all  were  supposed  to  bear 
a  definite  geometric  relation  to  the  "base." 
Such  plans  looked  very  beautiful  when 
dravsm  on  the  uncertain  maps  of  the  day. 
But  Napoleon  triumphed  by  common  sense 
and  simplicity.  He  kept  his  forces  con- 
centrated, moved  them  rapidly,  and 
fought  the  enemy  at  every  chance.  It  was 
one  of  his  dictums  that,  if  you  defeat  trt 
enemy  every  time  you  encounter  him,  no 
amount  of  intricate  strategy  will  help 
him.  Again  and  again  Clausewitz  had  seen 
theoretically  perfect  plans  smashed  to 
pieces  by  a  combination  of  muddy  roads 
and  French  dashing  recklessness.  An  ex- 
perienced officer,  he  says,  differs  from  the 
young  cadet  because  he  knows  something 
about  such  friction. 

Clausewitz  would  have  shaken  his  head 
over  the  plans  of  the  German  General 
Staff  in  the  summer  of  1914.  "Very 
pretty,"  he  would  have  said.  "Perhaps 
you  can  rush  von  Kluck  up  to  the  walls  of 
Paris  on  schedule  time.  But  suppose  that 
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Rockcliffe  Park,  Near  Ottawa 

Resident  School  for  Boys 

Muilcrii    fireproof    buildings.      Own    filtered 
well     water.       Excellent     sanitation.       Teu 
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Art  Association   of  Montreal 

The  Schools  of  Art  will  reopen  for  the 
session  of  1915-16  on  October  1st,  1915. 
Instruction  in  Drawing  fiom  Life  and 
Casts;  and  a  Painting  Class. 

Apply  for  School  Calendar 

J.  B,  Abbott,  Sec,    679  Sherbrooke  St.  West 


3BiBf)op  3Bctf)unc 
College  :    :    :    : 

OSHAWA  -  ONTARIO 

A    Residential  School  for  Girls 

Visitor.    The    Lord    Bishop    of   Toronto. 


I'l-eparation  for  the  Univei-sity  and  for  the  examinations  of 
the   Toronto    Consen'atorj"   of    Music. 

Young  children   also   received. 

Fine    location.      Outdoor    games    and    physical    training. 

The  Musical  Departjnent  (I'iano.  Theory  and  Harmony)  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  Master,  and  of  a  Sister,  who  for 
twelve  years  taught   in    the   School   with   marked  success. 

Voice  cidture  will  be  in   charge  of  a  qualified  mistress. 

College    KecipenN    September   14tli. 
Tor   terms   and   imrticulurs,   apply   to   the    SISTER  IN 
<  HAlKiE.   or  to   TIIK    SISTERS   OF    ST.  JOHN   THE 
I>1V1XE,  Major   St.,   TORONTO. 
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liLopola  College  I 

I  MONTREAL  | 

1         A  Residential  and  Day  College         1 
1         conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers.         g 

m  New  Fireproof  Buildings.  1 

S  Spacious  Playing  Fields.  = 

I  WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE  I 
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I       McBtbouvnc      | 

I  SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS  = 

i  278  BLOOR  ST.  WEST.  TORONTO,  CAN.  ~ 

g  A    residential   and    day    school — small    enough 

s  to  ensiure  for  the  pupils  a   real  home,   careful 

~  personal  training  aud   thoughtful   supervision, 

g  Pupils  prepared  for  the  Unlvers'ity.     Class  In- 

S  struetion    in    Folk    and    Aesthetic    Dancing    as 

=  well  as  INi.vsical  Work,  Outdoor  Sports.  Affil- 

=  iated      with      the      Toronto      Conservatory      of 

=  Music.     F.    Mc-Gilllvray    Knowles,    R.C..\.,   Arl 

=  Director. 


School  reopens  September  14th.     For  Calendar 
address  the  Principal,  Miss  M.  Curlette,  B.A. 
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Classified  Advertising  Pays 

CLASSIFIED  want  ads.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue.  If  you  want 
something,  say  so  in  a  few  well-cno.«en  words.    Readers  like  that  sort  of 
straight-from-the-shoulder-talk,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  condensed 
ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind  of  results.     Try  a  classified  ad.  in  this 
paper. 


friction  develops  at  Liege.  Suppose  the 
Crown  Prince  or  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg 
fails  to  overcome  the  friction  farther  east. 
Von  Kluck  will  be  left  high  and  dry.  I 
like  the  old  von  Moltke's  plan  better — it 
was  simpler — hack  through  by  the  short- 
est route." 

He  would  have  been  even  less  pleased 
with  the  plan  for  the  Russian  campaign — 
at  least  the  later  phases  of  it.  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  Napoleon's  wars  which 
Clausewitz  sudies  and  formulates  was  his 
lack  of  interest  in  localities,  even  if  they 
were  labeled  "strategic  points."  Clause- 
witz argues  that  the  one  sound  goal  for  an 
army  is  the  destruction  of  the  other  army. 
There  is  very  little  gain  in  capturing  a 
place.  He  would  have  opposed  the  offen- 
sive campaign  against  Warsaw.  A  victory 
which  does  not  destroy  the  opposing  army 
only  leads  to  a  new  effort,  a  new  advance, 
and  increased  distance  from  the  base  of 
supplies,  more  friction,  and  a  new  battle 
in  less  favorable  conditions.  Napoleon  had 
little  trouble  in  defeating  the  Russians 
until  he  pursued  them  into  Russia.  Von 
Hindenburg's  first  campaign  in  East 
Prussia,  when  he  defeated  the  Russians  at 
Tannenberg — ground  of  his  own  choosing 
— was  entirely  according  to  Clausewitz. 
But  the  Polish  campaigns  are  absolute- 
ly opposed  to  his  theories. 

Clausewitz,  in  his  idea  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  victory,  that  there  is  a  climactic 
point  beyond  which  progress  cannot  be 
made — a  point  where  the  offensive 
changes  to  the  defensive — made  a  gen- 
eralization which  illumines  the  history  of 
all  wars,  and  especially  of  this  conflict.  It 
was  on  this  idea,  which  is  only  an  exten- 
sion of  his  theory  of  friction,  that  he  was 
especially  insistent  that  the  policy  of  "the 
state"  should  be  dictated  on  a  realistic 
knowledge  of  war.  That  an  army  gets 
the  habit  of  victory  is  a  fallacy  which  he 
treats  with  scorn.  Every  victory  has  its 
cost.  Immense  friction  must  be  overcome, 
and  the  advancing  army  is  weakened 
thereby.  Enough  victories  would  reduce 
any  army  to  impotence.  "Almost  always 
there  comes  the  climax  of  victory;  .... 
to  push  beyond  this  point  is  worse  than 
wasted  effort,  it  is  destruction."  And 
Clausewitz  looks  almost  in  vain  through 
the  history  of  war  for  a  "state"  which 
recognized  this  culminating  point  and 
stopped.  One  great  general  after  another, 
from  Caesar  to  Napoleon,  tried  to  out- 
drive his  luck  and  went  to  utter  destruc- 
tion. 


WAR   CAUSES    EXTENSION   OF 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

Since  both  petroleum  and  copper  are 
essential  military  supplies,  the  German 
people  have  had  to  face  the  problem  of 
finding  a  substitute  for  kerosene  for 
lighting  purposes  that  would  not  involve 
the  construction  of  additional  copper  elec- 
tric-light circuits.  The  answer  was  found 
in  a  soft-iron  wire,  insulated  with  im- 
pregnated paper  and  inclosed  in  a  water- 
tight metal  covering.  With  this  vnre, 
electric  lighting  is  being  installed  in  thou- 
sands of  houses  that  had  formerly  been 
lighted  by  oil. 
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SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 


HOME  STUDY 

Arts  Courses  Only 

SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

JULY  AND  AUGUST 

UEEN'S 

UNIVERSITY 

KINGSTON,     ONTARIO 
ARTS  EDUCATION  MEDICINE 

SCHOOL  OF  MINING 

MINING.  CHEMICAL.   CIVIL.    MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

GEO.  Y.  CHOWN.  Registrar 


STAMMERING 

or  Stuttering  may  make  life  miserable  for  your 
child,  or  for  one  of  your  family  or  friends.  If 
it  does,  you  owe  it  to  the  sufferer  to  investigate 
the  successful  Arnott  methods  of  permanently 
curing  these  disturbing  impediments. 


V 


We  will  gladly  give  you  full  particulars  and 
references.    Cured  pupils  everywhere. 

THE   ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

BERLIN,   ONTARIO,  CANADA 


J^obercourt 
College 
of  JHugic 

TORONTO.  ONT. 
Dovercourt  andBloor  Sts. 


EDUCAT/ON 

is  provided  by  MAIL  COURSES  or  to  resi- 
dent students  under  very  best  conditions  by 

SHAW'S  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Free  Prospectus.     Write  W.  H.  SHAW,  President 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  STORY   WRITING  ? 

Possibly  you  have  and  have  been  suiprised  and  dis- 
appointed when  your  work  was  returned  by  some  editor. 
You  have  wondered  what  was  wrong— what  made  it 
unsaleable.  \Vc  have  established  our  Bureau  to  help 
just  such  i>eople  as  you.  We  discuss  and  criticize  your 
manusciipts  and  offer  helpful  suggestions.  Send  5  cents 
in  stamps  and  receive  our  Help  Booklet,  giving  full 
exjilanation    of   our  .service. 

CANADIAN     AUTHORS-     SERVICE     BUREAU 
P.  O.  Box  No.  34.  G.P.O.,  Toronto 


Vocal,  Violin,    Piano, 

Elocution. 

Unrivalled  Faculty. 

Pupils  Graduate. 

Write    for    Terms 

Mr.  Albert  Downing, 

Musical  Director 
Phones:    Coll.  3153        June.  274 


The  Will  to   Power 


By  Eden  Philpotts  in  the   Westminster 
Gazette. 

IT  has  not  often  happend  in  the  world's 
history  that  any  generation  can  speak 
with  such  assured  confidence  of  future 
events  as  at  present.  When  the  living 
tongue  is  concerned  with  destiny  it  seldom 
does  more  than  indicate  the  trend  of 
things  to  come,  examine  tendencies  and 
movements  and  predict,  without  any  sure 
fore-knowledge  or  conviction,  what  gen- 
erations unborn  may  expect  to  find  and 
the  conditions  they  will  create.  Destiny  for 
us,  who  speak  of  it,  is  an  unknown  sea 
whose  waves,  indeed,  drive  steadily  on- 
ward before  strong  winds,  but  whose  shore 
is  still  far  distant.  We  know  that  we  men 
of  the  hour  can  never  see  these  billows 
break  upon  the  sands  of  future  time. 

But  to-day  we  may  look  forward  to 
stupendous  events;  to-day  there  are 
mighty  epiphanies  quickening  earth,  not 
to  be  a.ssigned  to  periods  of  future  time, 
but  at  hand,  so  near  that  our  living  selves 
shall  see  their  birth,  and  participate  in 
their  consequences.  Nor  can  we  stand  as 
spectators  of  this  world-wide  hope;  we 
must  not  only  hear  the  evangel  whose  first 
mighty  murmur  is  drifting  to  our  ears 
from  the  future,  we  must  take  it  up  vdth 
heart  and  voice  and  help  to  sound  and  re- 
sound it.  There  is  tremendous  work  lying 
ahead,  not  only  for  our  children,  but  for 
us.  Weighty  deeds  will  presently  have  to 
be  performed  by  all  adult  manhood  and 
womanhood — deeds,  perhaps,  greater  than 
any  living  man  has  been  called  to  do — 
deeds  that  exalt  the  doer  and  make  sacred 
for  all  history  the  hour  in  which  they  shall 
be  done. 

On  Time's  high  canopy  the  years  are 
as  stars  great  and  small,  some  of  lesser 
magnitude,  some  for  ever  bright  with  the 
splendor  of  supreme  human  achieve- 
ments; and  now  there  bashes  out  a  year 
concerning  which,  indeed,  no  man  can  say 
as  yet  how  great  it  will  be;  but  all  men 
know  that  it  must  be  great.  It  is  destined 
to  drown  all  lesser  years,  even  as  sunrise 
dims  the  morning  stars  with  day;  it  is  a 
year  bright  with  promise  and  bodeful  with 
ill  tidings  also;  for  in  the  world  at  this 
moment  there  exists  stupendous  differ- 
ences that  this  year  will  go  far  to  set  at 
rest.  This  year  must  solve  profound  prob- 
lems, determine  the  trend  of  human 
affairs  for  centuries,  and  influence  the 
whole  future  history  of  civilization.  This 
year  may  actually  see  the  issue;  at  least, 
it  will  serve  to  light  the  near  future  when 
that  issue  will  be  accomplished. 

There  has  risen,  then,  a  year  that  is 
great  with  no  less  a  thing  than  the  future 
welfare  of  the  whole  earth.  It  must  em- 
brace the  victory  of  one  ideal  over  an- 
other, and  include  a  decision  which  shall 
determine  whether  the  sublime  human 
home  of  freedom  and  security  for  all  man- 
kind is  to  guide  human  progress  hence- 
forth, or  the  spirit  of  domination  and 
slavery  to  win  a  new  lease  of  life.  On  the 
one  hand  this  year  of  the  first  magnitude 
will  shine  with  the  glory  of  such  a  victory 
for  democratic  ideas  as  we  have  not  seen, 
or  expected  to  see,  in  our  generation ;  on 
the  other,  its  bale-fire  will  blaze  upo"  the 
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New  Illustrated  Book 

Write  at  once  for  your  free 
copy  of  this  intensely  interest 
ing  illustrated  book 
showint;  how  disease  is  successfully  eradi- 
cated through  advanced  Drugless  Healing. 
^^UII9^)      Our  direct,  practi- 
^^nill%\^"  cal,  profusely  illus- 
^^^SA|^"F|^^  trated   course 
r^l«/%W  I  Iw  surely    and 
quickly  prepares  you  at  hom«,  during 
spare    time,  to    enter    this   amazingly 
profitabJe  profession.      Everything  so 

clear  and  easy  that  if  you  can  read  and       ■^^Mfc^^_L    TT1    ^"^^.^^ 
write,  you  can  readily  master  it— splendid   ^^^^■i^fcl/  /  -«ittrT7 
openings.      Easy,    pleasant   and  surprisingly    CLOC     «»     RnW 
lucrative.     Chiropractors   make   as    high   as   ^^^    «■    l^Ojr 

Free  Charts  and  Lessons 

For  a  short  time  only  wo  offer  five  fomplite  lisson  sections  of 
the  Course  and  $15  set  of  8  eharls,  absolutely  free.  This  offer  strict' 
ly  limited.  Send  your  name  and  adtiresa  totiay  for  valuable  free  il- 
lustrated book  on  druuless  healing  and  full  particulars. 

^erican  UniTcrsity,  Dept.  370  162  N.  Dearborn  St.  Chicaso 


ROYAL 
VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

THE  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS   OF 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

Students  (both  resident  and  day)  pre- 
pared for  degrees  in  Arts,  Pure  Science 
and  Music.  Scholarships  are  awarded 
annually.  For  Prospectus  and  informa- 
tion apply  to  the  Warden. 


#ttatoa 
College 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 


New  building,  absolutely  fire- 
proof, perfectly  sanitary,  com- 
plete staff  in  every  department. 
All  tfie  advantages  of  the  capital. 
Apply  for  calendar  to 

Ja>.  W.  Robertson,  LL.D.,  C.M.G., 

Chairman  of  Board 
J.W.H.  Milne.  B.A..  D.D..  President 


an.  Catt)arint<, 
Ontario 


l^iblep  College 

A  CANADIAN   SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Preparatory  Department  entirely  separate  as  to  build- 
ings, giounds  and  Staff. 

The  School  has  von  scholarships  at  UniTersity  matricol*.- 
tion  in  four  out  of  the  last  Ave  years.  Three  were  won  in 
1913.      REV.  J.  O.  MILLEE.  M.A..  D.C.L.,  Principal 


acabem|> 
of  iMugic 

74  Queen  Street 
BRANTFORD.  ONT. 

DAVID  L.  WRIGHT, 

Musical  Director 


Piano   Faculty— David  L.   Wright  and 
12    Associate    Teachers. 
Voice    Production    and    Artistic    Sing- 
ing—Miss  M.    E.   Nolan. 
Violin— Mr.       Arthur       Ostler,       Miss 
Jones,    Mrs.    Ellis, 

Organ  and  Theory— David  L.  Wright. 
I*upils  prepared  for  Toronto  Con- 
servatory and  Toronto  University  e:x- 
aminations. 

(The  Academy  is  the  district  Local 
Centre  for  the  Toronto  Conservatory 
of  Music). 


t€kiiienr$  College 

FOR  BOYS.     Residential  and  Day  School 

NORTH  TORONTO.  ONTARIO 

Boys  prepared  for  the  University.  Roral 
Military  College  and  for  business. 

For  information  apply  to 

REV.  A.  K.  GRIFFIN.  Principal. 
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Bran-Bred 
Cheer 

Bran  cheers  folks  up  by  acting  as  a  nat- 
ural laxative.  Dull  days,  headaches  and 
cross  words  are  saved  by  it.  It's  a  pity  not 
to  eat  it,  as  all  doctors  advise. 

Pettijohn's  is  a  bran  dainty.  These  lus- 
cious flakes  of  soft  wheat  hide  25%  of 
bran.  It  means  belter  breakfasts  as  well  as 
better  days. 

One  week  will  convince  you.  It  will 
show  you  the  way  to  make  the  bran  habit 
delightful.     Try  it. 

Rolled  Wheat  With  the  Bran 

U  your  grocer  hasn't  Pettijohn's  send  us  his  name 
and  1 5  cents  in  stamps  for  a  package  by  parcel  post. 
We'll  then  ask  your  store   to   supply  it.       Address, 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

East  of     Manitoba,    Peterborough,    Ont.;    West 
of  Ontario,    .Saskatoon,  Sask. 

983 


Experience  with 
Dunlop  Traction 
Tread  is  the  best 
confidence  -  creator 
Tiredom  has  yet 
known.  y  iqi 


DUNLOP  TIRE  &  RUBBER  GOODS 

COMPANY,   LIMITED 
Head  Office:    TORONTO 

Bkanches  in  Leading  Cities 
Makers  of  Tires  for  Automobiles,  Motor 
Trucks,  Motorcycles.  Bicycles  and  Car- 
riages, Rubber  Belting,  Packing,  Hose, 
Heels.  Mats.  Tiling  and  General  Rubber 
Specialties. 


overthrow  of  all  great  ideals,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  weak  nation  by  a  powerful  one, 
and  the  triumph  of  that  policy  of  "blood 
and  iron"  from  which  every  enlightened 
man  of  this  age  shrinks  witli  horror.  The 
situation  cannot  be  stated  in  simpler 
terms;  no  words  can  make  it  less  than 
tremendous;  and  it  is  demanded  from  us 
to  make  it  personal — as  personal  to  our- 
selves as  it  is  to  the  King  of  England,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  or  the  Czar  of  All 
the  Russias. 

They  live  who,  when  this  far-flung 
agony  of  war  is  ended,  when  the  last  hero 
has  fallen  and  lies  in  his  grave,  when  the 
final  cannon  has  sounded  its  knell,  must 
be  called  upon  to  make  the  great  peace. 
They  live  who  will  weave  a  shroud  of 
death  for  the  exhausted  world,  or  plant 
the  tree  of  life  upon  her  bosom ;  and  since 
we,  inspired  by  the  splendor  of  our  cause, 
are  assured  that  the  day-spring  will  be 
ours,  we  already  feel  and  know  that  we 
shall  see  that  tree  of  life  planted.  But  do 
we  also  feel  and  know  that  we  must  help 
to  plant  it,  that  the  labor  and  toil  of  each 
of  us  is  vital,  that  none  is  so  weak  that 
that  there  is  a  part  of  that  planting  for 
which  he  was  born,  a  part  consecrated  to 
his  individual  effort,  a  part  that  will  go 
undone  if  he  does  not  do  it? 

Look  to  yourself,  man,  woman,  child, 
that  with  heart  and  soul  and  strength  you 
perform  your  part  in  the  great  world 
work  lying  ahead;  remember  that  not 
princes  and  rulers,  not  regiments  of  your 
kinsmen,  not  the  armed  might  of  nations 
can  do  your  appointed  task  for  you.  Fail 
of  it,  and  by  so  much  will  the  life  tree 
lack  in  her  planting;  succeed,  and  by  so 
much  will  she  be  the  more  splendid  and 
secure.  Her  name  is  Freedom  and  her 
fruits  are  for  the  weak  and  humble  as 
well  as  the  strong  and  great,  for  the  fool- 


ish as  well  as  the  wise,  for  all  subjects  as 
well  as  for  all  States.  Put  out  your  power, 
then,  for  that  most  sacred  tree;  deny 
yourself  no  pany  that  she  may  flourish. 

Much  we  hear  of  the  Will  to  Power,  and 
because  that  great  impulse  has  lifted  our 
enemies  on  the  full  flood  tide  of  their 
might  and  manhood  in  one  overwhelming 
torrent,  Germany  has  been  condemned. 
But  not  for  her  united  effort  and  whole- 
hearted sacrifice  should  we  condemn  her — 
not  for  her  patriotism  and  response  to  the 
call.  Her  reply  is  wholly  magnificent,  and 
it  only  stands  condemned  for  the  evil  ends 
and  ignoble  ambitions  towards  which  it  is 
directed.  The  spectacle  of  a  great  nation 
at  one,  inspired  by  a  single  impulse  in  the 
name  of  the  Fatherland  can  only  be  called 
sublime.  The  tragedy  lies  in  the  fact  that 
this  stupendous  effort  is  not  worthy  of 
the  cause;  that  for  false  hopes,  false  am- 
bitions, and  mistaken  sense  of  right  and 
justice  Germany  has  wasted  her  life  and 
given  her  soul. 

Who  blames  the  Will  to  Power?  Power 
is  the  mightiest  weapon  fate  can  forge 
for  a  nation — a  treasure  beyond  the 
strength  of  commerce,  or  armies,  or 
navies,  or  intellect  of  man  to  produce. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  we  define  power  in 
terms  of  spiritual  value;  and  then,  surely, 
it  appears  that  Power  and  Force  can 
never  be  the  same.  A  Frederick  I.,  or  a 
Napoleon,  may  pretend  to  confound  power 
with  force,  and  believe  that  their  might 
must  be  right.  They  possessed  a  giant's 
strength  and  used  it  like  giants.  But  true 
Power  is  ever  the  attribute  of  Right,  and 
they  who  strive  for  it  must  cleanse  their 
souls,  see  that  their  ambition  is  worthy  of 
such  a  possession,  and,  before  all  else, 
strive  to  realize  the  awful  reponsibility 
that  goes  with  Power. 


Fishing  in  Temagami 


Continued  from  Page  46. 


force  give  up  any  slight  pretensions  I 
may  have  had  to  honesty,  if  such 
claim  has  to  rest  on  a  liking  for  the 
fiesh  of  the  pike.  In  Temagami  he  is  gen- 
erally either  kicked  back  into  the  water, 
thrown  high  upon  the  shore,  as  too  dis- 
gusting to  live,  or  given  to  the  Indians 
who  consume  him  if  there  is  nothing  more 
tempting  in  sight. 

However,  as  a  matter  of  sport  a  young 
pike  about  eighteen  inches  in  length  will 
give  a  fisherman  as  much  excitement  on  a 
silk  line  and  a  10-oz.  rod  as  the  black  bass, 
or  the  most  genteel  brook  trout  that  ever 
took  a  fly.  His  mad  rushes  from  the  water 
will  rival  the  antics  of  the  "tony"  salmon, 
while  his  strength  and  endurance  seem 
almost  unlimited.  Pike  are  caught  in 
Temagami  up  to  three  feet  in  length  and 
to  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds.  You  can 
imagine  the  surprise  of  an  innocent  tour- 
ist when,  "skittering"  with  a  piece  of  frog 
leg  or  a  small  minnow  for  black  bass,  one 
of  these  ferocious  monsters  seizes  the  bait, 
runs  his  line  out  a  dizzy  whirl  of  100  feet 
or  more,  and  then  dives  to  the  bottom 


sulking  and  skulking  among  the  boulders 
to  gather  strength  for  a  new  dash  under 
the  canoe.  It  takes  a  cool  head,  a  clear 
brain,  a  steady  hand  and  a  sinewy  arm  to 
bring  him,  after  what  may  be  an  hour's 
fight,  cowed  and  sullen  within  reach  of 
the  guide's  gaff.  There  he  finds  himself 
shivering  in  the  throes  of  his  last  agony 
on  the  floor  of  your  canoe. 

These  are  some  of  the  food  and  game 
fish  waiting  for  you  in  the  cool  depths  of 
fairy  Temagami.  Come,  if  you  will  to  test 
the  truth  of  the  "fish-stories"  revealed  by 
the  photographs  illustrating  this  article. 
Come  away  from  the  whirl  and  worry  and 
bustle  and  hum  of  the  crowded  marts  of 
commerce.  Come  where  the  untainted 
breezes  blow,  where  the  clear  sun  shines 
from  the  skies  of  bluest  blue,  when  the 
jangling  nerves  gn"Ow  quiet  and  weary 
brain  has  rest. 

"Crystal  Tlmagam!,  Wasacslnagami, 
Low  waves  that  beat  on  the  shadowy  shore. 
North  of  the  Nlplsslng,  up  the  Timlskam- 

Ing, 
We  will  come  'back  and  sing  you  encore 
Back  to  the  wilds  again,  show  me  the  way. 
Make  me  a  child  again  Just  for  to-<tay." 
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self.  This  photograph  yellow  with  age 
and  scorched  by  the  penetrating  rays  of 
the  sun,  was  taken  at  Government  House 
a  little  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
library,  and  upon  that  occasion  guests 
were  required  to  attend  in  fancy  dress. 
Most  of  them  going  to  considerable  ex- 
pense in  the  matter  of  costumes,  they  felt 
it  a  pity  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  airing 
them  further ;  consequently  most  of  those 
who  had  been  invited  to  Government 
House  appeared  at  the  Library  ball  in  the 
j        costumes  previously  worn. 

Said  an  official  of  the  Library  to  the 
writer  recently :  "There  are  no  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  serious-minded  student 
in  the  matter  of  obtaining  books,  to-day. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  boasts  of  ap- 
proximately 135  libraries,  including  the 
Parliamentary,  Legislative,  University, 
and  Law  Libraries;  Mechanics,  Carnegrie 
and  those  maintained  by  shops  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reading  public.  The 
greatest  of  these  in  the  Dominion  is  the 
Parliamentary  Library." 

WHAT  LIBRARY  INCLUDES. 

Turning  to  a  report  written  in  1830  we 
:        find  that  "the  collection  is  singularly  de- 
■        ficient  in  works  relating  to  science  and  the 
mechanical      arts,      agriculture,      roads, 
I        bridges,  canals,  banking,   statistics,  etc., 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  is 
not  in  the  Library  a  single  volume  relat- 
ing to  the  political  or  historical  state  of 
the  Canadas  or  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can provinces  with  the  exception  of  the 
journals  and  statutes  of  the  Provincial 
Ijegislature  and  one  imperfect  copy  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  by  an  obscure 
author." 

After  reading  this,  one  is  constrained  to 
ask,  just  what  did  the  Library  include? 

To-day  it  would  be  much  easier  to  an- 
■^wer  the  question,  what  does  it  exclude? 

The  system  of  carding  and  indexing  is 
at  the  same  time  simple  and  intricate; 
official  publications  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  publications  of 
scientific  societies,  and  the  like,  are  not 
only  classified  and  indexed,  but  many  of 
them  are  classified  and  indexed  in  detail, 
which  means  by  chapters;  these  being 
carded  for  reference  also. 

This  system  of  carding  may  fairly  be 
-tated  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  Library  as  being  "up  to  the 
day  before  yesterday."  In  the  Chief 
Librarian's  desk  one  might  notice  a  little 
packajje  of  such  cards,  the  last  one  re- 
feriing  to — let  us  say,  the  most  recent 
attack  in  the  Dardanelles! 

One  card  index  is  wholly  devoted  to  legal, 
economic  and  social  topics,  historical  in 
character;  another  is  devoted  to  pamph- 
lets and  the  contents  of  magazines  and 
references  in  newspapers  to  current  ques- 
tions of  the  day;  another  treats  of  the 
especially  scientific  magazines ;  another  to 
American  history,  and  so  on.  These  card 
indexes  are  not  superseded  by  the  annual 
indexes    such    as    Poole's,    the    Reader's 


Guide,  etc.,  because  these  latter  are  of 
necessity  one  year  behind. 

Now  the  general  catalogue  is  in  huge 
folio  volumes  in  which  all  the  new  books 
are  entered  under  their  classified  heads; 
the  index  to  this  huge  catalogue  is  di- 
vided into  several  other  volumes,  griving 
the  names  of  authors  and  all  their  sepa- 
rate works.  An  exaggerated  idea  is 
prevalent  as  to  the  amount  of  fiction  con- 
tained in  the  Library.  When  asking  what 
is  excluded  from  the  well-filled  shelves, 
perhaps  the  only  correct  answer  would 
be  fiction.  Not  one  purchase  out  of  twenty 
is  a  novel,  and  the  only  "current  fiction" 
in  the  Library  occupies  a  very  small  sec- 
tion of  a  corner  of  the  study  of  the 
Librarian-in-Chief. 

About  one-third  of  the  books  are  writ- 
ten in  the  French  lang:uage. 

The  visitor  on  entering  the  Library  sees 
only  the  inner  ring  of  the  building;  the 
rooms  wherein  are  stored  volumes  of  Eng- 
lish, American,  French  and  colonial  blue 
books,  official  state  reports,  early  Can- 
adian history  and  what  not,  being  prac- 
tically hidden.  They  have  to  be  especially 
examined  under  the  guidance  of  some 
official  of  the  Library,  and  they  remind 
one  of  the  catacombs  except  that  they  are 
both  light  and  clean.  Probably  10,000 
volumes  are  stored  away  in  these  recesses, 
but  they  are  easily  accessible.  Beside, 
there  are  six  or  eight  huge  vaults  under 
the  Library  in  which  newspapers  and 
back  numbers  of  official  periodicals  or 
annual  publications — such  as  directories, 
peerages,  trade  organizations,  and  reports 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce — are  kept 
for  reference.  Amongst  other  volumes  it 
was  most  interesting  to  find  enormous 
red-bound  books  of  the  London  Times 
ranged  on  large  shelves,  these  issues  dat- 
ing as  far  back  as  1850!  Also  to  note  the 
enormous  tomes  between  whose  covers 
were  found  copies  of  almost  every  news- 
paper printed  in  the  Dominion!  Or,  to 
pass  through  a  veritable  sea  of  naval 
literature,  the  pages  of  which  were  so 
feverishly  thumbed  two  years  ago !  Again 
— solid  yellow  volumes  presenting  every 
phase  of  American  statesmanship;  and 
an  appalling  number  of  books  which  are 
to  our  brothers  across  the  boundary  what 
Hansard  is  to  us.  Hearing  a  groan  from 
the  courteous  ofl^cial,  as  this  section  was 
being  passed,  one  had  to  make  an  enquiry 
as  to  the  reason. 

"They  talk  such  a  lot  in  Congress,"  he 
said,  "and  every  word  is  measured  by  us 
as  filling  up  so  much  space!" 

Exterior  to  the  Library  and  over  the 
room  referred  to  as  the  reading-room, 
there  is  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
old,  bound  magazines,  reports  of  the  His- 
torical Commission,  and  books  on  special 
subjects.  There  is  also  stored  here,  a  col- 
lection of  Bibles,  polyglot  in  character, 
and  possibly  the  largest  on  the  continent. 

HOW  RARE  VOLUMES  WERE  SECURED. 

Into  the  Library  of  Parliament  books 
come  by  various  and   singular  channels. 


Silver  Gloss 

LAUNDRY    STARCH 

means  perfect  starching,  whether 
used  for  sheer  Laces,  dainty  Dim- 
ities, delicate  Fabrics,  Lace  Cur- 
tains or  Table  Linens. 


"Silver 

Gloss" 

has  been  the  favorite 
in  thejhome  for  more 
than  50  years. 

ATiiGROCERS 
The  Canada  Starch  Co. 

Limited 


The  damage  done  tojthe  clotheswhile  being 
washed  in  the  old-fashioned  way  is  entirely 
removed  when  you 
wash  with  a 

CONNOR 

Ball-Bearing 

WASHER 

This  machine  will 
not  injure  the  most 
delicate  fabrics — will 
wash  to  snowy  white- 
ness in  a  surprisingly 
short  space  of  time  and 
with  the  minimum 
amount  ot  tabor. 

Let  us  mail  you 
descriptive    booklet. 


We  can  supply  a  machine 
anywhere  in  Canada 


J.  H.  CONNOR    &    SON,  Umited 

Kstnbllsbed    iu    1»»1.  OTTAWA,    OMT. 
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OOK  BINDIN 


G 


Cloth  or  Leather 
Magazines  bound. 
Old  Books  repaired. 
Lettering  in  Gold, 
Anything  in  Binding. 

THE  BUNTER.  ROSE  CO.,  Ltd. 

12-14  SHEPPARD  ST..        •     - 


NECHTEL 
ITCHEN 
,ABINET 


Lightens  Work  for  You 


A  Knechtel  Kitchen  Kabinet 
lightens  work  and  prevents 
'  waste.  Keeps  everything  clean, 
sweet  and  free  of  dust.  Has 
flour  and  sugar  bins,  sliding 
shelves,  dish  racks,  pot  and  pan 
space  and  bright  ahuninum  extension  top.  Write  for 
booklet   A. 

TheKnechtel  Kitchen  Cabinet  Co. .Ltd.. Hanover. Ont. 
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ENOCH   MORGAN'S    SONS  COMPANY 

SOLE    MANUFACTURERS 


jamrJfWmi 


A  Good 
Opportunity 

to  secure  some  excellent 
engravings  at  low  rates. 

THE    MACLEAN  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,   LIMITED 

143-153  UnirersitT  Arc,        Toronlo,  Canada 


"\X/'E  have  in  stock  a  large  number  of  cuts 
which  have  been  used  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  this  publication.  Any  person  desir- 
ing any  of  these  can  secure  them  at  greatly 
reduced  prices,  in  some  cases  for  less  than  the 
original  photographs  cost  us.  Make  your 
selection  from  either  past  or  current  issues  and 
write  us. 


most  of  them  having  been  purchased. 
(This  last  fact,  merely  to  disabuse  the 
minds  of  those  who  may  have  thought  that 
many  collections  have  been  presented  to 
the  Library.) 

Amongst  the  most  prized  volumes  upon 
the  shelves  is  a  set  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  a 
publication  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
These  three  volumes  were  obtained  quite 
by  accident  from  a  well-known  second- 
hand dealer,  of  Toronto.  The  Librarian 
noting  the  name  of  James  Macintosh  in 
the  first  volume  was  led  to  examine  into 
the  history  of  the  work,  and  on  looking  up 
the  history  of  Sir  James  Macintosh,  he 
found  that  this  celebrated  personage  lived 
at  the  address  in  Albermarle  street  in 
London,  which  was  indicated  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  the  book.  Thus  it  became  obvious 
that  the  Anti-Jacobin  had  come  from  the 
library  of  this  most  famous  man,  the 
friend  of  Macaulay  and  other  distin- 
guished literary,  and  political  men  of  his 
time.  On  further  examination  a  memo- 
randum was  found  which  gave  the  names 
of  most  of  the  authors  of  the  articles  in- 
corporated in  the  volumes — these  articles 
having  since  entered  into  English  litera- 
ture. For  example  there  is  the  Needy 
Knife-Grinder  and  other  equally  famous 
pieces.  Another  interesting  point  was 
that  the  names  of  the  authors  were  taken 
down  from  the  lips  of  Dundas — Lord 
Melville — at  his  home  in  Scotland.  An 
account  of  this  find  was  sent  to  the  Lon- 
don Athenaeum  and  warmly  welcomed 
and  published  by  that  periodical.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  the  late  Hon. 
Edward  Blake  took  a  great  interest  in 
this  particular  discovery  and  congratu- 
lated the  librarians  in  having  made  it. 
Mr.  Blake  is  remembered  as  being  one  of 
the  most  appreciative  of  men  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  literature  and  the  Library. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable — let  us  say 
the  most  valuable — collection  are  those 
books  which  relate  to  early  Canada  in- 
cluding the  history  of  the  settlement  and 
progress  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  A 
priceless  work  (which  has  since  been  re- 
printed in  an  inexpensive  edition)  is  an 
account  of  the  Mississippi  Settlement  by 
Captain  Pitman,  published  about  1726.  It 
was  for  long,  one  of  the  rarest  of  volumes. 
It  was  obtained  in  a  rather  amusing  man- 
ner ;  hearing  there  was  such  a  book,  want- 
ing it,  searching  about  for  it,  the  librari- 
ans were  unsuccessful  in  locating  a  copy 
for  many  months.  Then  one  of  the  officials 
went  to  London  and,  bearing  in  mind  this 
particular,  much-desired  book,  he  went  to 
the  British  Museum  and  asked  the  late 
Dr.  Garnet  if  there  was  a  copy  in  his  col- 
lection. The  British  Museum  also  lacked 
this  treasure.  Leaving  the  Museum,  the 
librarian  of  the  Parliamentary  Library 
hailed  a  passing  hansom  and  repaired  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  famous 
Quaritch's.  With  the  late  Mr.  Quaritch, 
he  registered  an  order  for  the  book — there 
being  no  copy  in  the  establishment — and 
had  just  completed  his  business  when  an- 
other hansom  dashed  up  to  the  curb,  and 
Dr.  Garnet  appeared  also  to  register  an 
order  for  Pitman's  History. 

The  Parliamentary  Library  got  it  first! 

The  late  Hon.  David  Mills  was  particu- 
larly keen  about  this  book  and  used  it  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  It  was  originally 
printed  for  the  Colonial  Office  in  London, 
and  the  copy  Canada  possesses  is  the  only 
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original  one,  known.  As  has  been  said 
reprints  are  now  made  for  quite  a  small 
sum,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  copy  of  the  work 
in  the  library  of  the  Colonial  Office  at 
present. 

It  is  not  only  amusing  but  a  little 
breath-taking  to  hear  the  conversation 
between  some  clerk  and  the  Chief  Li- 
brarian. A  member  comes  to  ask  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  Buddhist  Temple 
at  Kandy.  "Ah,"  the  Librarian-in-Chief 
will  probably  reply,  "exactly!  Blank,"  to 
one  of  the  clerks,  "ydu  will  find  all  that 
in  a  little  volume,  in — er — section  9, 
fourth  shelf,  left-hand  side,  about  two 
lows  from  the  bottom.  A  little  blue  cloth 
\olume  with  white  zig-zag  lettering  on  the 
back!" 

The  member's  mouth  will  drop,  his  eyes 
will  grow  wide,  and  as  the  two  other  men 
turn  away,  he  will  mutter  to  himself: 
"Jove!  Next  time  I  lose  a  needle  in  a 
haystack,  I'll  send  him  to  look  for  it.  He 
can  probably  describe  the  straw  it's  stick- 
ing in. 

On  the  whole,  one  of  the  richest  por- 
tions of  the  Library  consists  of  what  is 
called  The  Americana — that  is,  books  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  the  American  con- 
tinent; our  library  is  supposed  to  contain 
the  best  collection  in  this  line  of  any 
American  library  with  the  exception  of 
Harvard.  To  these  books  many  American 
students  and  scholars  constantly  refer. 
Never  a  summer  passes  without  finding 
at  least  one  student  engaged  in  pursuing 
his  studies  in  the  Parliamentary  Library 
and  many  books  have  been  written  there. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in 
the  ordinary  routine  is  the  supplying  to 
American  families  living  along  the  bor- 
der, information  regarding  their  fore- 
fathers. The  practice  of  librarians  is  to 
locate  the  family  name  in  the  lists  of  the 
Mayflower;  this  having  been  found,  refer- 
ence is  easily  made  to  volumes  of  various 
genealogical  societies  published  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  further  adven- 
tures of  the  family  are  found  there,  as  a 
rule  right  down  to  1784  when  the  Loyal- 
ists emigrated  from  America  and  poured 
into  Canada.  The  Canadian  history  of 
the  family  is  to  be  found  in  Canadian  his- 
torical works,  naturally,  and  some  fur- 
ther information  is  gathered  from  per- 
sonal reminiscence.  Finally,  reference  is 
made  to  the  English  book  of  Heraldry 
where  the  origin  of  the  family  may  be 
found,  and  the  arms  traced.  A  copy  of  the 
arms  can  be  made  with  a  bit  of  tracing 
paper  for  the  benefit  of  the  applicants, 
and  the  whole  matter  concluded  by  for- 
warding this  treasure  to  them. 

Another  function  of  the  Library  is  to 
supply  material  for  members'  speeches, 
for  public  lecturers,  writers  for  the  press, 
and  occasional  assistance  is  rendered  pro- 
fessors of  universities  who  may  be  mak- 
ing especial  studies  in  difficult  subjects. 
This  practice  is  followed  with  great  cir- 
cumspection, however,  as  the  Parliament- 
ary authorities  would  not  encourage  a 
general  circulation  throughout  the  coun- 
try of  books  provided  for  Parliamentary 
purposes.  The  loss  under  too  free  a  sys- 
tem would  likely  be  large.  So  the  general 
rule  is  that  the  use  of  the  Library  is  re- 
stricted to  members  of  Parliament,  sub- 
ject to  an  order  from  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 


Old-Home  Dishes 

Plus  Some  New  Enticements 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  have  changed  the  ways  of 
serving  many  an  old-time  dish.  They  are  making  these  dishes 
more  delightful  than  even  memories  of  the  old. 

Instead  of  serving  berries  only,  countless  people  now 

mix  Puffed  Grains  with  them.    And  these  airy  morsels, 

crisp   and  fragile,   add   a  taste  like 

■"  V::— -C?  toasted    nuts.      The    blend    is    most 

inviting. 
Instead  of  plain  white  bread  in  milk,. they  serve  these 
bul>bles  of  whole  grain.    Puffed  Grains  are  four  times 

as  porous.     They  are  toasted,   thin   and  crisp.     And 
they  easily  digest. 

Instead  of  plain  ice  cream,  they  garnish  it  with  Puffed 
Rice.    And  the  grain  are  like  nut  meats,  made  porous 
and   flimsy,   ready   to   melt   in   the 
mouth. 

Instead  of  plain  fudge,  they  now 
stir  Puffed  Rice  in  it.  And  it  becomes  like  a  nut  candy 
that  is  very  easy  to  eat. 


Puffed  Wheat,   12c 
Puffed  Rice,        15c 

Bxoopt  In  Extram0  Waat 

These  are  New-Time  Foods 


These  foods  belong  to  these  days  of  efflcl- 
eucy.  Whole  grains  by  this  method  are 
made  wholly  digestible.  We  get  all  of  the 
elements,  not  merely  the  starch.  Other 
methods  of  cooking  break  up  part  of  the 
food  cells.  In  Puffed  Grains,  by  Prof.  Ander- 
son's process,  every  food  granule  Is  blasted 
to  pieces. 


This  is  perfect  cooking,  through  Internal 
steam  explosion.,  In  that  respect,  this  is  the 
best  way  these  grains  were  ever  served.  And 
in   this  way   most  folks  best  enjoy   them 

Ihese  are  foods  for  meals  and  between- 
meals,  for  outdoors  and  Indoors,  for  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night.  Keep  well  supplied  in 
summer. 


T^e  Quaker  Qars  G>mpany 

Sole  Makers 

Saskatoon,  Sask. 


Peterborough,  Ont. 
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Would  you  like  a 

UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION? 


Scattered  up  and  down  this 
great  country  of  ours  there 
are  a  number  of  young  men 
who  have  the  ambition  to 
make  good  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  to  whom  a  Uni- 
versity training  would  act  as 
a  spur  to  greater  success.  If 
you  are  one  of  these  ambi- 
tious, go-ahead  young  men 
we  offer  you  the  opportunity 
to  realize  your  ambition. 

Our  proposition  has  already 
helped  many,  let  it  help  you. 
The  work  is  pleasant  and 
healthful,  besides  the  train- 
ing we  give  you  in  salesman- 
ship will  always  be  of  great 
service  to  you  in  whatever 
work  you  finally  engage  in. 

In  every  city  and  town  in  the 
Dominion  there  are  many 
business  men  and  private 
residents  who  would  appreci- 
ate your  interest  in  bringing 

MACLEAN'S 
MAGAZINE 

to  their  notice.  It  is  the 
Magazine  of  Canada  and  is 
winning  its  way  into  the  con- 
fidence of  every  Canadian 
reader  of  high-class  matter. 

A  liberal  commission  is  al- 
lowed on  all  subscriptions, 
and  the  spending  of  a  few 
hours  a  week  will  easily  en- 
able you  to  realize  your  am- 
bition and  enter  the  Uni- 
versity next  jail. 
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The  Confessions  of  Sir  Horace  Lazenby 
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"Good!"  echoed  the  others.  "That's  the 
stuff.  We  can  break  his  ugly  neck.  Write 
the  manufacturers  at  once.  Eh?" 
It  was  my  turn  to  speak. 
"Gentlemen,"  I  said,  "I  was  in  unofficial 
communication  with  several  of  the  manu- 
facturers recently.  I  plaecd  before  them  a 
case  like  the  present  one — hypothetically, 
and  asked  for  action.  All  but  one — the 
Excelsiorite  Hosiery  Company — tried  to 
edge  out  of  the  agreement." 

"But  they  can't  get  out.  They've  signed 
their  names." 

"The  law  cannot  force  them  to  carry  out 
such  a  contract  even  if  we  cared  to  make 
it  public  in  the  courts." 
"You  mean — " 

"Our  agreement  would  not  meet  with 
popular  approval." 

"But  it  was  a  fair  enough  agreement." 
objected  one  man. 

"Look  here!"  interrupted  the  chairman, 
"Aiken  has  been  the  price-cutter  in  this 
town  for  long  enough.  I  vote  we  put  him 
out  of  business.  Let's  undersell  him,  and 
undersell  him  badly — so  badly  that  he'll 
have  to  holler  for  help." 

"But  to  do  that  wj'll  have  to  sell  below 
cost,"  obiected  a  timid  member.  "He's 
already  cut  his  prices  on  hosiery  to  a  bare 
half  per  cent.  And  if  it  comes  to  selling 
below  cost— I  may  as  well  tell  you  gentle- 
men I  can't  afford  it." 

"We'll  make  it  so  that  we  can  all  afford 
it,"  answered  the  chairman.  "We'll  make  a 
pool  on  the  five  big  lines  that  Aiken  is 
underselling  on  and  we'll  undersell  him 
out  of  the  trade." 
"Pool  all  losses?" 
"Exactly." 

That  plan  gave  the  meeting  new  heart. 
From  the  experience  of  the  various  mem- 
bers and  their  various  independent  in- 
vestigations we  estimated  the  lines  of  at- 
tack that  would  be  most  telling  on  Aiken's 
trade.  To  this  we  added  boots,  a  line 
Aiken  specialized  on.  We  arranged  to  buy 
large  orders  and  split  them  between  us, 
and  sell  them  at  cost.  Aiken,  seeing  his 
pet  boot  trade  vanishing,  would  come  to 
time. 

And  he  did.  It  had  cost  the  association 
only  one  hundred  dollars  per  member  in 
losses,  when  Herman  Aiken  crawled  for 
mercy.  He  was  a  small  sallow  man  with  a 
thin  face  and  curiously  eager,  burning 
eyes.  His  first  appeal  was  made  at  my 
office  and  he  whined  like  a  dog  on  a  cold 
doorstep. 

"O,  Mr.  Lazenby?"  he  said,  "I  have  just 
found  that  some  of  my  best  travelers  have 
been  breaking  the  rules  of  the  association. 
They  have  been  allowing  a  discount  off  the 
prices  of  which  I  was  not  aware.  I  have 
ordered  the  practice  stopped  and  I 
hope—" 

"You  didn't  see  fit  to  come  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  association !" 

"No.   No.    I  was  very  busy.   But  I  shall 
come  to  the  next  meeting — and  explain." 
"And  apologize." 
"Apologize!"  he  cried. 


"Yes,"  I  said,  "and  pay  your  fees.  It 
has  been  decided  that  every  member  has 
to  be  bonded  to  the  extent  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  That  is  the  amount  he  forfeits 
if  he  breaks  the  rules." 

"But  I  won't  pay  it,''  whined  the  traitor. 
"Very  well,"  I   said,   "it  is   your   own 
business  not  ours." 

For  another  month  Aiken  fought  t>.  > 
price-cutting  game,  then  he  capitulated, 
apologized  and  deposited  his  marlied 
checque  for  one  thousand  dollars.  Tan 
other  members  deposited  one  thousand 
dollars  each,  less  one  hundred  and  seven 
dollars  expenses  in  teaching  the  first 
lesson  of  the  association. 

An    association    had    been    formed    in 
other  cities.    We  affiliated.    Through  this 
added  strength  we  were  able  to  deal  more 
effectively   with    the   manufacturers   and 
force  them  to  support  our  prices  or  lose 
our  pooled  orders.    Then  in  the  following 
year  came  the  period  of  temptation.  It  was 
no  other  than  Aiken  himself  who  proposed 
the   scheme.     We   would   form   two   joint 
stock  companies — two  so  as  to  leave  an 
appearance  of  competition  between  us — 
and  we  would  include  between  the  two,  all 
the  chief  wholesalers.   We  would  have  two 
travelers  in  a  given  territory  in  place  of 
twelve.    We  would  have  two  central  dis- 
tributing systems  instead  of  twelve.    We 
would  reduce  our  office  expenses  and  our 
delivery  expenses  and  cut  our  overiiead 
charges  to  a  minimum.    We  would  buy  in 
larger  quantities  and,  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain lines  of  goods  we  would  buy  out  the 
factories  supplying  those  goods.    If  it  had 
been  the  suggestion  of  anyone  else  than 
Aiken  it  would  have  been  taken  up  even 
more  readily  than  it  was  taken  up.   Three 
years  later,  after  long  and  careful  plan- 
ning,  we   formed   the   Golden    Star   Cor- 
poration   and    the  John    Goss    Company, 
one  of  Toronto,  the  other  of  Montreal.  The 
former  wholesalers  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  association  became  now  direc- 
tors, and  managers  of  the  various  chief 
departments.     Between    us    we    had    the 
trade  of  three  provinces  in  our  hands.    In 
the  West  we  had  a  good  hold.   There  was 
no  effective  competition,  and  because  we 
could  buy  cheaply,  we  could   sell  at  low 
prices.    Prosperity  came  to  the  members 
as  they  had  never  known  it  before.    Pres- 
ently, as  thouf^h  a  little  prosperity  whet- 
ted the  appetite,  there  was  a  new  tone  in 
the  conferences. 

"Let's  raise  prices,"  whispered  Aiken 
one  day.  "We've  got  the  market  in  our 
mit.   Let's  put  'em  up." 

It  seemed  as  though  the  members  round 
the  table  did  not  like  to  face  one  another 
too  directly.  John  Goss  was  planning  to 
build  a  new  home  in  Westmount.  I  un- 
derstood his  temptation.  I  had  a  child,  a 
cripple,  and  a  wife  that  mourned  over  the 
child  every  day  of  every  week. 
"All  right,"  said  Goss  hoarsely. 
"All  right,"  I  agreed. 

{To  Be  Continued.) 
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The  People  are  the  Best  Judges 

What  is  it  that  has  kept  the  Sherlock-Manning  Piano  Factory  running  with  a  full  staff  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war?  What  is  it  that  has  compelled  us  to  enlarge  our  plant  no 
less  than  five  times  since  the  founding  of  the  business?     Public  Confidence, 

We  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  Canadian  people,  and  consider  it  a  priceless  asset  in 
our  business.     The  people  are  the  best  judges,  and  they  pronounce  the 

SHERLOCK-MANNING  cer.  PIANO 

"Canada's  Biggest  Piano  Value" 

For  years  we  have  sold  a  piano  containing  the  highest-grade  action,  hammers,  strings, 
etc.,  for  $100  less.  Our  claims  were  investigated  and  proved  by  1,200  Canadian  families 
who  bought  Sherlock-Manning  Pianos  last  year. 

SAVE  $100  YOURSELF 
W^e  repeat  our  offer — the  best  piano  that  can  be  produced,  for  $100  less  and  backed   by  a 
ten  year  guarantee,  behind  which  stands  the  great  plant  you  see  below. 
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Approximately  Twenty  Steamship  Lines 

Eastern    Terminus    Canadian    Pacific  Commercial  Metropolis  Maritime  Provinces 

Railway 

Chief  Distributing  Depot  of  Eastern 
Terminal  Intercolonial  Railway  Canada 

Entrance  to  Rich  Agricultural  Province        Splendid  Industrial  Opportunities 

C*^  The  Board  of  Trade  invites  any  one  interested  in  Saint  John  or  New  Brunswick  to  write  for  particulars. 

R.  E.  ARMSTRONG,  Secretary 


Are  You  One  of  the 
Capable  Men  of 
Your  Locality? 


DO  NOT  DELAY 


WRITE  TO-DAY 
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OES  your  present  income  permit  you  to  enjoy  all  the  every-day 
luxuries,  an  occasional  vacation  trip,  a  new  watch,  bicycle,  or 
possibly  an  extra  fall  suit  ? 


We  are  anxious    to   appoint    a    capable    man    in    your  district    to    represent 
MacLean's  Magazine. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  of  doors  and  in  touch  with 
the  activities  of  the  community.  You  will  not  be  a  canvasser,  for  as  a 
representative  of  MacLean's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  of  the 
successful,  capable  men  of  the  community.  Consequently  your  success 
is  assured  from  the  very  start. 
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Married  Women, 
Widows,  Young 
Women  and  Girls 

Have   Unusual 
Opportunities  To-day 


The  subscription  lousiness  offers 
women  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
earn  money  in  their  spare  time. 

And  when  we  say  women,  we 
mean  married  women,  widows, 
girls,  and  young  women.  There 
is  a  chance  for  every  woman  who 
has  some  spare  time.  The  woman 
who  has  been  left  without  means 
by  the  death  of  her  husband,  or 
through  the  loss  of  parents,  or 
whose  family  has  suffered  business 
reverses,  finds  in  subscription 
work  not  only  a  way  of  "keeping 
the  wolf  from  the  door,"  but  it 
offers  her  a  chance  to  improve  her 
fortunes,  and  it  provides  a  sure 
and  positive  means  of  taking  care 
of  her  comfortably  in  the  future. 

Like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  subscription 
work  has  defended  many  and  many  a 
frail  little  woman  from  dire  want  and 
poverty.  Many  a  woman  has  made  it 
pay  for  her  college  education,  for  a 
musical  education,  a  trip  abroad,  for  a 
summer  vacation,  for  paying  off  the 
debt  on  her  church,  for  paying  off_a 
mortgage  on  her  home,  for  raising  funds 
to  finance  societies,  clubs,  and  for  re- 
lieving local  conditions.  Women  in  all 
walks  of  life,  the  rich  and  poor,  school 
teachers,  clerks,  stenographers,  cashiers, 
bookkeepers,  nurses,  writers,  profes- 
sional women,  leaders  of  societies,  are 
all  engaged  in  it. 

You  have  the  same  opportunity  to  earn 
money  and  meet  the  very  best  people. 
MacLean's  Magazine  only  reaches  the 
intelligent  people.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars  about  our  plan  enabling  you 
to  add  $500  to  your  present  income — 
the  work  is  pleasant  and  will  only 
require  part  of  your  spare  time.  It  is 
pleasant  work,  work  that  you  can  be 
proud  of.  Simply  send  a  post  card  and 
ask  for  full  particulars. 
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The  Romance  of  an  Old  Blue  Coat 
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PART  III. 

WITH  the  appearance  of  winter  in 
the  great  Canadian  North-West, 
sure  as  a  homing  bird  the  heart  of  Alleen's 
grandmother  turned  to  the  sunny  south- 
land. The  usual  letter  of  pleading  for  the 
yearly  migration  came  from  her  only  sis- 
ter, widowed  like  herself.  Alleen's  mind 
had  been  made  up  for  some  time  before 
she  found  the  psychological  moment  but 
when  it  came  and  she  had  her  Uncle  Jack 
to  herself  for  the  quiet  hour  of  grandma's 
afternoon  nap,  with  all  the  cajolery  and 
persuasiveness  at  her  command  she  made 
her  earnest,  pleading  appeal  that  they 
two  should  spend  the  winter  in  England 
with  Uncle  Jack's  dearest  friend,  a  first 
cousin  who  had  been  more  than  a  brother. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  a  few  years 
ago.  Major  LeRoy  had  succeeded  to  the 
estates  and  had  made  the  old  Manor 
House  his  permanent  residence.  Many 
times  a  hearty  invitation  had  gone  across 
the  ocean  but  so  far  had  brought  no 
result. 

"When  a  woman  will,  she  will,"  and  the 
"end  on't"  was  that  early  fall  found  them 
guests  of  Major  and  Mrs.  LeRoy,  whose 
two  sons  had  gone  to  the  front  and  who 
were  only  too  glad  to  have  the  comfort  of 
Allen's  young  life  in  the  all-too-quiet 
home.  The  major's  years  prevented  his 
entering  the  service,  but  nothing  could 
keep  him  away  from  the  boys  on  the  plain, 
where,  indeed,  his  experience  was  often 
very  useful. 

Alleen  had  planned  better  than  she 
knew.  The  old  manor  house — home  of  her 
own  forefathers — was  situated  on  the 
sloping  side  of  a  hill  some  distance  from, 
but  overlooking,  Salisbury  Plains. 

Like  specks  in  the  distance  the  soldiers 
looked;  and  dotted  over  the  Plains  was  a 
city  of  tents.  With  good  field  glasses  she 
could  bring  the  army  to  their  very  garden 
wall.  This  charming,  lovely  dream  island ; 
how  she  loved  it.  It  was  in  her  blood,  as 
was  a  long  line  of  soldier  ancestors.  The 
little  village  nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
and  its  more  pretentious  homes  straggled 
up  the  sides,  dotting  the  landscape  in  the 
distance  with  tall  chimneys  or  more  pre- 
tentious towers. 

Alleen  never  tired  listening  to  the 
stories  of  these  simple  folk  seemingly  so 
satisfied  with  their  peaceful  country  life. 
Here  was  absent  the  eager  scramble  for 
place  or  the  money-grabbing  rush.  It  em- 
bodied all  the  story  books  she  had  read 
and  she  determined  to  know  every  indi- 
vidual soul  in  the  village  before  long,  but 
now — another  interest  claimed  her. 

One  morning  she  surprised  them  all  by 
enquiring,  apropos  of  nothing,  if  they 
knew  anyone  in  England  by  the  name  of 
Norval. 

"Why  yes!"  replied  the  major.  "There 
is  Lord  Norval  and  plenty  of  relatives." 

"Tell  me  about  him,  will  you?" 

"Certainly,  if  you  will  tell  me  why!" 
rather  teasingly. 


"Oh,  I  have  read  a  little  about  him. 
Interesting  family,  isn't  it?" 

"Why,  rather !  Yes.  Lord  Norval  seems 
a  sort  of  inconsequential  rambler  but  he 
is  by  way  of  being  very  popular  with  peo- 
ple in  high  places.  Their  estates  are  not 
so  far  from  here — near  the  border  of 
Wales — Ridhalge  Castle." 

"Tell  me  about  his  family — please." 

"Alleen,  you  must  be  going  to  write  a 
history  of  the  families  of  England," 
laughed  Mrs.  LeRoy.  "You  are  coming  on. 
This  is  the  first  time  you  have  shown  any 
interest  in  any  but  our  village  folk." 

"Lord  Norval  is  certainly  quite  a 
jump,"  said  the  major.  "I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  he  could  make  quite  an  inter- 
esting chapter.  He  has  no  family.  His 
wife  died  shortly  after  they  were  married 
and  he  never  married  again.  It  is  said  he 
might  have  done  so  had  he  not  found  so 
satisfactory  a  companion  in  his  young 
nephew,  a  most  promising  young  man  who 
travels  all  over  the  world  with  his  uncle 
instead  of  attending  to  his  studies  as  he 
should.  Deuced  remiss  of  his  uncle,  I  say. 
Our  boys  know  the  young  chap  well  and 
swear  by  him  too,  I  must  confess.  They 
say  that  instead  of  Greek  and  Latin  he 
has  learned  to  qualify  in  almost  every 
trade  and  profession;  and  I  say  he  will 
break  his  neck  with  their  last  fad,  the 
airships.  Our  Dick  was  at  the  castle  a 
few  days  and  he  says  that  they  have 
every  imaginable  contrivance,  even  small 
railways,  wireless  and  plain  telegraphy 
and  a  perfect  factory  of  workshops.  I 
suppose  it  is  just  as  well  for  such  a  rich 
man  as  Lord  Norval  to  have  his  fads.  A 
man  must  do  something,  you  know." 

And  so — her  coat  had  found  its  level. 
Good  old  coat! 

Alleen  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  her 
"Norval."  Her  mind  was  brought  back 
from  dreamland  by  the  major's  next  re- 
mark. "I  say,  Alleen!  If  you  ride  down 
to  the  plains  with  me  this  morning  you 
may  inspect  his  lordship  at  first  hand,  and 
I'll  introduce  you.  I  saw  him  there 
yesterday." 

A  few  hours  later  Lord  Norval  accepted 
the  invitation  to  spend  the  two  days  be- 
fore his  return  to  Prance  at  the  Manor 
House  and  he  and  Alleen  became  friends 
at  once.  Her  quaint  combination  of  up-to- 
date,  aggressive  young  womanhood  and 
demure  dignity,  the  result  of  her  dainty 
grandmother's  many  years  of  association 
and  training,  amused  and  delighted  him. 
Charming  to  the  eye,  original  in  thought 
and  startling  at  times  in  her  quick  insight, 
she  rested  him  after  the  horrors  and 
strain  of  the  past  days. 

In  the  early  morning  after  his  arrival, 
fortunately  beautiful,  warm,  and  cloud- 
less Alleen  lured  him  for  a  walk  to  her 
favorite  nook  on  the  hillside  overlooking 
the  Plain,  and  skilfully  she  brought  him  to 
talk  of  his  nephew  by  asking  if  he  had  any 
near  relatives  on  the  fighting  line.  Yorke 
was  always  a  pleasant  theme  with  his 
lordship,  and  soon  he  was  telling  her  how 
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he  had  wired  Dunkirk  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent his  nephew  being  sent  on  picket  duty 
— caught  him  just  as  he  was  about  to 
board  the  train — and  had  assigned  him 
and  his  companion  to  important  technical 
work  here  in  England. 

The  conversation  drifted  naturally,  as 
all   conversation   now   does,   to   the   war. 

Sitting  on  the  bank,  her  elbows  on  her 
knees,  her  chin  in  her  hands  and  her  eyes 
dreamily,  wistfully  watching  the  brown 
spots  in  the  distance,  Alleen  voiced  her 
heart-cry  that  she  might  help ! 

"If  I  were  a  man,  I'd  like  to  be  in  the 
Secret  Service,"  she  said. 

Lord  Norval  bent  a  keen,  questioning 
look  on  Alleen,  but  she  still  held  her 
dreamy,  innocently  wistful  gaze  on  the 
soldiers  below. 

"Well,  who  knows,"  he  returned.  "In  a 
time  like  this  everything  is  subject  to  sus- 
picion." 

"Yes,  but  not  here,"  she  said  with  a  com- 
prehensive sweep  of  the  hand  about  the 
hills.  "I  love  its  peace  and  beauty,  but  at 
times  it  makes  me  impatient,  in  sight  of — 
that." 

"My  dear  little  lady!  I  have  learned 
that  the  more  peaceful  and  innocent  a 
place  looks  the  more  it  is  to  be  suspected." 
Then,  as  if  to  himself,  "Why  not!"  A 
pause,  then  more  energetically:  "Why 
not?  Miss  Alleen  keep  your  eyes  open 
here;  analyze  every  sound,  every  soul. 
Who  knows?  Stranger  things  have  hap- 
pened. There  is  a  leak  somewhere.  News 
gets  out  about  the  manoeuvres  down 
there.  Yorke  is  working  at  it  now.  In 
spite  of  the  fine-combing  we  have  given 
England  there  are  numbers  of  German 
stations  here.  Now  let  me  see  you  make 
good,  but — remember,  this  is  our  secret." 

"Do  you  mean  that  there  might  be 
work  right  here?" 

"I  do!  I  am  going  to  give  you  first 
chance  at  it." 

"I  believe  you  can  trust  me,  but  how 
shall  I  reach  you  if  I  do  find  anything?" 
said  Alleen,  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
pleasure  and  mischief.  Neither  one 
thought  too  seriously  of  a  result  but  both 
enjoyed  the  new  camaraderie  and  friend- 
ship. 

Lord  Norval  wrote  something  on  a  card, 
a  code  name,  and  handed  it  to  her.  "Wire 
to  that  address  if  you  require  help.  It 
will  be  forwarded.  And  your  code  name 
will  be — Roy.  Excellent!  Sign  yourself 
Roy." 

"Thank  you !  I  believe  we  both  know 
that  it  would  never  do  to  confide  in  the 
dear  old  major." 

"Heavens,  no!  He  would  be  for  assault 
and  battery  at  once.  These  matters  re- 
quire delicate  handling.  It  is  easy  at  times 
to  overturn  the  plans  of  a  nation." 

For  years  Alleen  had  been  playing 
make-believe  but  never  in  such  an  exciting 
setting.  Now,  she  would  creep  stealthily 
out  on  the  hillside,  changing  her  point  of 
vantage  each  time,  and  for  the  rest,  it  was 
imagination.  Two  days  after  Lord  Ner- 
val's departure  she  pushed  forward  to  a 
difficult  and  perfectly  new  outlook  which 
also  brought  the  entire  plain  into  view. 
Lying  there  dreamily  musing,  her  eye 
taking  in  the  different  objects  from  this 
,  coign  of  vantage,  she  found  herself  gaz- 
ing down  into  a  very  jungle  of  a  garden. 

"I  wonder — why — it  is  the  Grey  Sisters' 


What  a  Million  Mothers  Avoid 

More  than  a  million  careful  mothers  have  intuitively  known 
the  dangers  of  poisonous  fly  destroyers.  They  have  known  that 
such  preparations  contain  arsenic  in  deadly  quantities.  They  have 
realized  the  peril  to  little  children  that  accompanies  the  use  of  fly 
poisons. 

But  for  those  who  have  not  learned  of  these  dangers,  we  quote 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Child  Betterment  Magazine,  which  com- 
ments upon  35  cases  of  children  being  poisoned  last  year: 

"The  danger  to  children  Is  great,  and  tbe  danger  to  adults  Is  by 
no  means  Inconsiderable." 

In  the  December  issue  of  The  Journal  of  the  Michigan  State 

Medical  Society,  an  editorial  on  the  same  subject  cites  47  eases 

and  goes  on  to  state: 

"Arsenical  fly  poisons  are  as  dangerous  as  tbe  phosphorus  nutch. 
They  should  be  abolished.  There  are  as  efficient  and  more  sani- 
tary ways  of  catching  or  killing  flies..  And  fly  poisons,  If  used 
at  all,  should  not  be  used  In  homes  where  there  are  children,  or 
where  children  Tislt." 
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Now  that  the  warmer 
days  are  here 

you  will  find  the  use  of  a  good  Talcum  wonderfully 
refreshing.     Ask   your  druggist  for 
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Ideal  (Jrchid  Talcum  Powder 

— the  choicest  and  most  delightful  Talcum  Powder  sold  to-day. 
AVonderfuUy  soft  and  light — redolent  of  the  exquisite  fragrance 
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Keep  Young 

Some  people  are  always  youthful,  full  of 
vim  and  energy,  but  those  who  are  at  the 
mercy  of  a  weak  digestion,  with  its  con- 
sequent loss  of  appetite — oftentimes  severe 
dyspepsia — will  become  worn  out  before 
llieir  time. 
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postpones  the  encroaching  frigidity  of  advancing  years. 
It  is  unexcelled  as  a  vitalizing  tonic  as  it  is  a  blend  of 
nourishing,    building,    bracing,    palatable    ingredients. 
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Hidden  Defects 
in  Roofing 

If  your  roofinsf  is  not  guar- 
anteed  by  a  responsible  company 

yon  run  the  risk  of  finding  out  its  defects 
after  it  is  on  the  roof.  It  costs  no  more 
to  get  a  written  guarantee  with  the  best 
responsibility  behind  it. 

Buy  materials  that  last 

Certainteed 

Roofing 

— Our  leading  product — is  guaranteed  5  years 
for  1-pIy,  10  years  for  2-ply  and  15  years  for 
3-ply.  We  also  make  lower-priced  rooflng, 
slate  surfaced  shingles,  building  papers,  wall 
boards,  outdoor  paints,  plastic  cement,  etc. 
Ask  yonr  dealer  for  products  made  by  us. 
They  are  reasonable  in  price  and  w«  stand 
behind    tbem. 

General  Roofing'  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's  largest  manufacturers  oj  Roofing 
and  Building  Pap&rs, 
New  York  City,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St. 
liOuis,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit, 
San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis,  Kansas 
City.  Seattle,  Atlanta,  Houston,  London, 
Hamburg,     Sydney. 


Who  Would  Have  Guessed 

that  behind  the  piano  was  a  (ull-sized  table, 
reposing  peacefully  against  the  wall,  ready  to 
be  set  up  at  a  moment's  notice  >  Just  see 
how  easily  it  is  put  up  I  Feel  how  light  it  is 
— only  eleven  pounds  I  Try  to  shake  it — 
isn't  it  firm!   Never  a  wobble!   This  is  our  new 


FOLDING  TABLE 

—the  very  latest  model.  We  are  proud  o( 
this  table,  and  we  know  you'll  be  delightech 
with  it  too.  Once  you  set  eyes  on  it,  you'll 
want  it— and  when  you  learn  the  price  you'll 
buy  it.  Your  Furniture  Dealer  has  it,  or  will 
get  it  for  you.     Ask  him. 
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cottage  as  I  live!  It  looks  quite  pre- 
tentious from  this  side.  Those  gables  are 
two  storeys  high.  How  I  should  love  to 
pay  them  a  visit!  It  is  all  so  cloistery,  so 
mysterious  down  there.  So  mysterious — 
mysterious.  Let  me  see;  Cousin  Annie 
told  me  they  had  lived  here  for  years  and 
years;  at  least  one  has.  The  mother  died, 
and  then  the  sister  came.  They  always 
dress  in  grey  like  nuns.  Two  of  a  kind," 
she  murmured,  as  she  adjusted  her  glasses 
to  the  shorter  distance.  "Hello!  There  is 
one  of  them,  and — without  her  nun's  hood. 
She  looks  exactly  like  a  priest.  She  cer- 
tainly is  not  as  spry  as  that  on  the  street 
— Good  gracious!  It  is  a  man!  Oh,  you 
naughty  sisters!  Now  what  does  that 
mean?" 

As  he  disappeared  into  the  house  and 
the  door  closed  definitely,  AUeen  with- 
drew, carefully  now,  and  made  her  way 
swiftly  back  to  the  Manor  House.  Her 
eyes  were  bright,  her  steps  eager.  This 
was  the  best  fun  she  had  ever  known. 
This  was  like  being  in  it,  though  it  might 
mean  nothing. 

"Cousin  Annie,  I  saw  one  of  the  Grey 
Birds  to-day.  Aren't  they  interesting? 
Did  you  ever  call  on  them?" 

"Mercy,  no!  No  one  does.  They  would 
never  return  a  call.  They  only  ask  to  be 
let  alone." 

"Tell  me  about  them  again,  won't  you?" 
"Why,  my  dear,  I  know  so  little.  I  be- 
lieve they  were  originally  Flemish,  or 
Dutch,  or  something,  but  they  have  lived 
here  so  long  they  haven't  even  an  accent 
left,  or  if  they  have  it  is  Devonshire." 

"Then  nobody  thinks  of  them  as 
foreigners?" 

"Certainly  not!  One  or  other  of  them 
goes  to  the  shops  in  the  village  occasion- 
ally and  that  is  all.  They  seem  to  us  just 
as  natural  as  the  trees  and  other  parts  of 
the  landscape." 

With  one  of  England's  quick  changes 
of  weather  the  next  day  was  a  typical 
drizzle;  a  dull  leaden  sky  and  occasional 
puffs  of  fog.  Yet  no  one  was  astonished 
when  Alleen  appeared  dressed  in  a  very 
trim  waterproof  costume  and  high  rub- 
bers. English  rain  does  not  seem  as  wet  as 
the  rain  in  other  countries,  or  possibly, 
like  the  Grey  Sisters,  it  had  become  a  part 
of  the  landscape  through  persistence. 

Alleen's  hope  was  that  the  day  would  be 
so  dark  it  would  necessitate  a  light  in  the 
foliage-smothered  cottage.  Finding  a 
fairly  sheltered  spot  she  settled  herself 
for  a  long  vigil.  Before  an  hour  had 
passed  she  had  her  reward,  a  reward  that 
sent  little  electric  needles  flying  up  her 
spine.  A  man,  the  man  of  yesterday,  ap- 
peared, lit  a  powerful,  up-to-date  metal 
lamp  that  seeemd  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  the  old  cottage.  Alleen  could  watch 
him  now  almost  as  clearly  as  if  she  were 
in  the  room;  in  fact  once  when  he  lifted 
his  eyes  in  an  intent,  keen  glance  she  was 
sure  that  he  was  looking  directly  at  her. 
She  was  so  startled  that  her  face  flushed 
and  she  dropped  her  glasses,  only  to  laugh 
merrily  at  the  incident,  for  without  the 
glasses  she  could  not  see  him  at  all. 
Nevertheless  she  kept  herself  well  under 
cover. 

It  was  his  next  move  caused  the  electric 
quivers.  Settling  himself  at  the  business- 
like table,  he  adjusted  receivers  over  his 
ears,  and  Alleen  knew  beyond  doubt  that 
he  was  ticking  off  messages  on  a  wireless. 


A  wirelees!  That  settled  it!  She  was 
really  in  it.  Her  heart  beat;  her  pulses 
throbbed  with  the  joy  of  something  real 
to  do;  an  adventure,  hurrah! 

That  afternoon  a  high  wind  succeeded 
the  rain  and  drove  the  clouds  scudding 
across  an  angry-looking  sky.  Again  Alleen 
equipped  herself  for  a  walk,  bearing  good- 
naturedly  all  the  jibes  from  the  assembled 
family.  Around  by  the  winding,  tree- 
bordered  road  she  beat  her  way  against 
the  wind  until  beside  the  high  old  flower- 
decked,  vine-draped  wall  which  skirted 
the  coveted  garden.  Standing  under  the 
wall,  and  thus  invisible  from  the  house, 
swiftly  she  took  the  stiff  little  shiny  round 
hat  from  her  head  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
fierce  gust  of  wind,  with  a  deft  twirl  she 
sent  it  sailing  over  the  old  wall  far  into 
the  garden. 

"There  Boreas,  you  fickle  old  wind-bag, 
do  your  duty,"  she  whispered. 

Hastily  she  rushed  up  the  tiny  path  to 
the  picturesque  steep-roofed  cottage.  A 
path  ran  round  the  left  side  to  a  little  gate 
into  the  garden.  As  expected,  one  of  the 
sisters  answered  her  hasty  little  rap. 
Bent,  old,  placid,  unworldly,  the  kind, 
timid  old  lady  looked  the  part  of  a  recluse. 
Breathlessly  Alleen  made  her  apologies. 
"It  is  really  to  bad  to  trouble  you,  but, 
such  a  wind!  It  took  my  hat  right  over 
the  wall  into  your  garden.  May  I — please 
— go  and  get  it?" 

"But — yes,  certainly!  Is  it  not  a  bad 
day  for  a  little  lady  like  you  to  be  out?  I 
don't  seem  to  remember  you." 

"No,  of  course  not!  I  came  from  Can- 
ada just  a  few  days  ago  and  will  spend  the 
winter  with  our  cousins,  the  Major 
LeRoys,  so  we  are  quite  near  neighbors 
after  all.  Of  course  I  have  met  no  one 
yet." 

"Canada!  That  is  far?" 
"Yes,  and  I  live  in  the  farthest  corner. 
Oh,  how  lovely  England  is.  Can't  you 
think  what  this,  the  tiny  garden,  the  old 
walls,  the  hedges — everything — means  to 
me?  Why,  our  garden  reaches  to  the  hori- 
zon and  not  even  a  tree." 

"Amazing!  Yes,  I  have  read.  You 
poor  child!" 

"Poor!  Indeed,  no!  It  is  great;  it  is 
wonderful  in  its  way.  But  this — I  simply 
revel  in  it.  Oh,  please  forgive  me!  How 
I  do  run  on.  I  think  England  has  gone  to 
my  head,  and  all  this  time  you  are  in  the 
damp  air.  Don't  come  out.  My  hat  went 
over  just  there,  but  it  was  a  dreadful 
wind." 

By  this  time  Alleen  was  at  the  little 
gate,  with  the  latch  lifted.  Drawing  her 
little  grey  shawl  over  her  head,  the  old 
lady  insisted  on  following,  evidently  quite 
amused  by  the  impulsive  chatter.  Alleen 
was  like  a  beautiful  little  bird  fluttering 
for  a  moment  in  her  drab  life.  Both 
passed  through  the  gate,  and  purposely 
Alleen  first  looked  for  the  hat  near  the 
wall,  hoping  the  wind  had  carried  it  to 
some  impossible  place.  The  old  lady  espied 
it  first  far  down  past  the  end  of  the  house, 
stuck  in  a  bush. 

With  a  little  rush  and  a  merry  laugh 
Alleen  took  after  it,  recovered  it,  then, 
with  clasped  hands  and  ecstatic  face  she 
gazed  about  until  the  old  lady  caught  up 
to  her. 

"Oh  you  darling  garden !  How  you 
must  love  it!"  she  cried. 

"One  gets  used  to  it;  but  come!    I  am 
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In  the  famous 

Package 

Don't  ask  merely 
for  "corn  starch"  or 
even  for  "the  best 
starch,"  but  insist  on 
BENSON'S 
—the 
"Quality  Starch" 
with  a  reputation 
gained  by  half  a 
century's  exper- 
ience. 

AT  ALL  GROCERS 


Take  the  "weep" 
Out  of  Sweeping 

pUSTBANE  and  albroom  give  yourthe 
simplest,  most  sanitary.most  economical  method 
of  sweeping  clean.  Dustbane  brightens  carpets, 
keeps  the  dust  down,  makes  sweeping  easy, 
clean  and  sanitary.  Kills  germs,  disinfects 
and  renovates.  It  is  a  great  household  economy. 
Prevents  disease. 


Get  the 
Healthy 
Dustbane 
Habit! 

Ask   Your  Dealer 
for    DUSTBANE. 
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MILITARY  BROOCH 
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A  beautiful  little  pin  made 
from  a  military  button.  An 
'  encouraecment  to  your  soldier 
friends.  Made  in  brooch  form  for  women.  Care- 
fully finished  in  burnished  gold  or  silver.  Good  25c.  value. 
Special  Bargain  Price,  15c.  each,  4  for  50c.,  postpaid. 
M.  A.  BURK  DISTRIBUTING  CO..  1 4  0  Yonge  St . ,  Toronto 


glad  you  got  your  hat.  This  is  too  cold  for 
me." 

The  old  lady  was  plainly  crusty  now. 
There  was  to  be  no  invitation  to  enjoy 
the  shrubs  and  late  flowers,  but  AUeen 
was  ready.  She  had  found  what  she 
wanted. 

That  night  the  code  signed  "Roy," 
flashed  over  the  wire,  and  that  night  also 
Uncle  Jack  who  knew  her  so  well,  said: 
"Al — you  look  positively  wicked.  Are  you 
up  to  some  mischief?" 

For  answer  Alleen  assumed  a  modest, 
prim,  demure  little  attitude  and  panto- 
mimed the  making  of  little  stitches  in  a 
sampler. 

Though  the  next  morning  was  fine  and 
bracing  and  Alleen  restless,  yet  she  de- 
clined to  leave  the  house,  but  finally 
settled  resolutely  to  help  her  cousin  with 
the  weekly  darning.  At  about  eleven 
o'clock  a  motor  came  purring  up  to  the 
door.  The  Major  and  Uncle  Jack  were 
upstairs  somewhere.  Alleen  heard  but  two 
words,  "Roy"  and  "Norval."  The  servant 
was  ascending  the  stairs  when  Alleen 
reached  the  hall  but,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence and  eager  face,  she  advanced  to 
the  drawing-room  where  Lord  Norval  had 
been  shown  in  state. 

Inside  the  door  she  paused,  her  expres- 
sion gradually  changing  from  eagerness 
to  surpri.se — disappointment — comprehen- 
sion. 

At  her  entrance  a  tall,  decidedly  good- 
looking  young  man  glanced  up,  mechani- 
cally arose  to  his  feet.  For  at  least  ten 
seconds  they  looked  squarely  in  each 
other's  eyes  across  the  length  of  the  room. 

Then,  slowly  raising  her  hand,  in  which 
.she  still  held  the  darner  by  the  bulbus 
end,  and  sighting  by  the  handle  as  if  it 
were  a  pistol  barrel,  she  cried  severely, 
"Hands  up!" 

Up  went  both  hands  promptly,  no  smile 
on  either  face. 

"With  your  right  hand  unbutton  your 
greatcoat— right — now,  with  both  hands 
throw  it  back  on  your  shoulders.^so — 
Ah-aa-a!    You  dear  old  blue  coat!" 

Yorke's  amazement  and  surprise  were 
complete.   He  had  asked  for  Mr.  Roy. 

"My  Magic  Lady!  Tell  me — Roy — of 
course,  LeRoy." 

No  one  knows  whether  they  met  half 
way  down  the  room,  or  if  Yorke  took  the 
full  distance  in  one  bound,  but  when 
Uncle  Jack  and  the  Major  arrived  they 
were  decidedly  shocked  to  find  their  young 
relatives  holding  hands — yes,  there  they 
were,  shamelessly  swinging  hands  like  two 
children  who  had  played  together  all  their 
lives  and  both  talking  for  dear  life.  It 
required  some  explanation. 

Alleen  insisted  on  doing  the  honors  of 
the  outlook  on  the  hill  and  pointed  out  to 
Yorke  the  clever  installation  of  the  wire- 
less which  found  its  highest  point  at  the 
top  of  a  tall  poplar  tree  standing  quite 
near  the  back  of  the  house.  The  wire  was 
exposed  but  a  yard  or  so  from  the  tree  to 
the  roof  but  that  had  been  enough  at  close 
range. 

Later  when  a  thorough  examination 
was  made  of  the  plact  it  was  found  that 
Alleen  had  been  correct  in  all  her  deduc- 
tions. It  was  a  wireless  station  overlook- 
ing the  great  Plains  on  which  England 
expected  to  train  her  soldiers,  far  enough 
away  to  make  glasses  necessary.  But  with 
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smoother  if  made 
with 


KNOX 


KNpX 
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SPARKLING 

GELATINE 

{it's  Granulated) 
It  is  the  secret  of  home- 
made frozen  dainties  — 
this  Grape  Juice  Sherbet 
will  prove  it. 

Grape  Juice  Sherbet 

Soak/y  envelope  Knox  Spaikling 
Gelaline  in  H  cup  cold  waler  5 
minules.  Make  a  syrup  hy  boil- 
ing I  cup  sugar  and  l/acup;  boil- 
ing waier  ten  minules,  and  add 
soaked  gelaline.  Cool  slightly 
and  &ilA  I  pint  prcpe  juice,  4 
tabiespoonfuls  lemon  juice,  'j 
cup  orange  juice ;  (hen  freeze. 
Serve  in  glasses  and  garnish  with 
candied  violets  or  fruit,  if  desired. 

Send  for  FREE 
Hecipe  Boo/i 

It  contains  many  economical 
Dessert,  Jelly,  Salad,  Pitciahi^ 
and  Candy  Reiipes.  It  m  free 
for  your  grocer's  name.  I'  nt 
sample  (enough  ti  wolf  ilis 
grape  sherbet)  for  2 -cet.t  s..-mu 
and  grocer's  numc, 

CHAS.  D.  KNOX  CO. 


502  Knox 

Avenue 

Johnstown, 

N.  Y. 


\      Packed  in 
1  Montreal,  P.Q, 
land  Johnstown 

NY. 


KNOX 


GELATINE 


TORONTO  PLEATING© 
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,.P"  ^  'ftrone  «/ rocks,  in  a  robe  o/clouds, 
iVitha  diadem  o/$notO." 

In  the  Heart  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies 

Grand-Old  Mount  Assiniboine  for  the 
Alpine  climber  with  the  luxurious  Can- 
adian Pacific  hotel  at  Banff  near  at  hand. 
This  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  scenes 
along  the  line  of   the 

Canadian   Pacific  Railway 

Nature's  Exposition  Route 

TO  THE 

CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITIONS 

Stop  off  where  you  choose — no  extrajcharge 

New  1915  Pacific  Coast  Tours  Folder  gives  fall 
description 
Particular*  from  Canadian  Pacific  Ticket  Agents, 
or  write   M.  G.  MURPHY, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto 


If  unable  to  obtain  a  desired  article^ 

consult  our  service  department. 

TT^VEEY  month  MacLean 's  Magazine  receives  letters  from  subscribers  stating 
■*-'  that  they  are  desirous  of  purchasing  certain  articles,  but  do  not  know  where 
they  can  be  procured. 

Through  the  medium  of  our  numerous  magazines  and  trade  publications, 
a«  also  through  our  many  representatives  in  various  cities  and  towns,  we  have 
special  facilities  for  procuring  information  about  goods  and  articles,  and  these 
are  at  the  service  of  our  readers. 

Send  in  the  coupon  and  you  will  receive 
promptly    the    desired    information. 


MacLean 's  Magazine, 

143  University  Avenue,  INFORMATION  WANTED. 

TORONTO. 

Please  let  me  know  where  I  can  purchase 

Name  

Address  


the  powerful  ones  that  were  found  in  the 
north  room  it  was  as  clear  as  being  on  the 
spot. 

Lord  Nerval  himself  came  over  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  news.  Though  a  little  sad,  he 
left  the  Manor  House  .satisfied.  He  knew 
that  he  must  submit  to  dethronement  in 
the  heart  of  the  nephew  he  loved,  but  he 
had  to  acknowledge  that  AUeen  was  the 
one  woman  he  would  choose  to  take  his 
place. 

And  back  in  the  library — hands  clasped 
in  hands  as  when  they  met — "Good-by 
Magic  Lady!  The  old  blue  coat  must  be 
about  its  business." 

"Good-by  Soldier  Man!  Take  care  of — 
the  coat,  won't  you?" 

"Great  care,  now!  When  I  have  fin- 
ished my  work,  may  I  come  back — may 
I—" 

"Good-by!" 


J 


The  Lost  Year 

Continued  from  Page  44. 


per.  The  one  word,  "wedding,"  was  in  a 
headline  before  his  eyes.  He  glanced  be- 
low and  then,  as  he  had  done  three  weeks 
before,  he  grasped  the  paper  eagerly  and 
read.  At  the  end  he  returned  unbeliev- 
ingly and  read  again.  Martha  Shack- 
ford,  less  than  a  month  after  the  death 
of  her  father,  had  been  married  quietly 
to  a  man  of  whom  he  had  never  heard! 

Aylesworth  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  across  the  bay.  Hull  down,  he 
could  see  the  steamship,  and  half  way  out 
the  incoming  boats.  He  went  outside  and 
looked  toward  the  rival  post  across  the 
river.  No  one  was  in  sight,  but  he  hur- 
ried down  toward  the  foot-bridge.  Push- 
ing through  the  spruce  on  the  other  side, 
he  heard  a  growl  and  turned  to  see  the 
wolf  dog  and  beside  it  Virginia  Hunter, 
sitting  on  the  ground,  her  arms  about  the 
shaggy  neck  and  her  face  buried  in  its 
fur. 

"Beg  pardon!"  exclaimed  Aylesworth, 
backing  away.    "I  didn't  expect — " 

The  girl  looked  up,  and  a  brave  smile 
showed  through  the  tears. 

"You  are  hurrying,"  she  said.  "Are 
you  going  this  morning  instead  of  this 
afternoon?" 

"Virginia,"  he  cried,  "I  had  some  won- 
derful news  to-day!" 

"In  the  TimesV 

"Yes,"  he  went  on,  for  he  had  never 
learned  to  understand  her  banter.  "Mar- 
tha is  married." 

"Married!"  she  cried  incredulously. 

"Yes,  married  less  than  a  month  after 
her  father  died.  Why,  come  to  think  of 
it,  she's  been  married  a  year." 

"And  you've  been  in  love  with  another 
man's  wife.  Alfred,  I'm  ashamed  of 
you." 

"But  I  haven't.  I  thought  I  had.  It 
was  only  because  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  thinking  so.  I  knew  it  the  day  after  I 
told  you  her  father  was  dead,  and  I  was 
coming  to  tell  you,  when  I  realized  that 
I  had  promised.  Virginia,  will  you  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  you  that,  believe  that 
I  had  ceased  to  love  her,  and  that  I  did 
not  realize  it  until  I  could  go  to  her?    And 
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Your  Summer  Holiday 
This  Year 

Write  for  folders  describing 

|The  Maritime  Provinces 


AN  arm  of 
the  Gulf 
0  t  S  t. 
L  n  w  r  e  n  ce. 
The  estuary 
of  the  ReBtl- 
gouche  is  one 
of  the  most 
fuse  inatlng 
and  superl) 
p  a  n  0  r  a  mit- 
views  In  Am- 
erica. Smooth, 
sandy  beaches 
tempt  the 
bather.  Many 
coves  and 
harbor! 
where  boat- 
ing is  allur- 
ing and  shorn 
of   its    risks. 
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AN  Island  wherein  are  other  islands  innumerable.  Bras  d'Or 
Lakes,  an  inland  sea  dividing  the  island  in  twain,  provides 
a    spacious    waterway    through    the    Interior.      Nature    has 
made  Cape  Breton  an  ideal  land  for  a  summer  holiday. 

H.  H.  MELANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent 
Canadian  Government  Railways,  Moncton,  N.  B. 


SWEET  pas- 
toral scenery, 
fragrant 
groves,  almost 
tropical  foliage, 
health  -giving 
breezes,  a  t  m  os  - 
p  b  e  r  e  marvel- 
lously clear.  Sky 
as  blue  as  sunny 
Italy. 


A  20%  increase  over  ordinary  sale  revenues  smacks 
of  returning  prosperity  and  better  business  methods. 
It's  being  done  and  that's  what  makes  us  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  We  crane  our  necks  still  farther  when  it's 
a  farmer  who  is  doing  it. 

Many  farmers  are  banking  $1,000  a  year,  besides  having  a  good  table  set  3  times 
a  day,  in  a  home  filled  with  electric  conveniences.  The  automobile  and  the  telephone 
make  him  comfortable,  content  and  independent.  His  aggregate  savings  are  running 
into   the   millions! 

Get    in    touch    with   the   best   farmers    by  reading   the   best   journal. 

articles  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 


Read   the   three 

on  Salesmanship  in  June 


1.    Scientific    Sales- 
manship 

By  VV.  H.  Underwood 


2. 


The  Farmer  as 
Retailer. 

By  Georee  H.  Dacy 


3.  The  Selling  End  of 
Farminar. 

By  E.  I.  FarrinEton  A  giant  ditc 
swamp 
Here  are  other  articles  In  the 
June  number  that  will  "feive  you 
ideas  to  make  that  farm  of  yours 
pay: 

1.  Saving     $1,000    by     Building     a 
Steel   Barn. 

2.  The   Old    House   Ketoiiched. 

3.  Butchering   a   la   Dutch. 

4.  Reclaiming  2,000  Acres  Swamp. 

5.  A  Come-Bacl«  in  Apples. 

6.  Big    Money    in    Persian    Lambs. 

7.  $700   From   100   Hens. 

8.  Give     $1,000     and     Consolidate 
Seliools. 

9.  Marketing      the      Community's 
Milk. 

Write  for  Sample  Copy 


her  that  reclaimed  2,000  acres  of 
and   made  productive  fields. 

Women  who  are  doing  things 
in  the  world's  work  will  be 
Interested  in  the  tollowing 
articles : 

Ttiese  will  interest  lier: 

1.  The    Watson    Way   at    Ma<- 
Donald. 

2.  Educating  a   Papoose. 

3.  The    Curse    of    Headaches. 

4.  The     Liivest     Country     Life 
Movement. 

5.  The   Woman   Who   Spends. 

6.  The     Girl      and     the     Com- 
munity. 

7.  The  Air  in  the  Cellar. 

20c  a  copy.  S2  a  Year 


The  barn  liiat  saved  the  owner  $1,000  and  does  his  work  on  business  lines. 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 
143-153  University  Avenue,  -  Toronto,  Ontario 
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All  the  boys  are  talking  about 

The  "DEAN"  Close  Rib  Metallic 
Joint    Construction  Canoe 


"THE  SUNNYSIDE  CBUISEE," 
The  Canoe  that  made  Toronto  famou^. 

The  "Sunnyside  Cruiser"  is  not  a  racing  canoe,  but  the  Dean  1915  Model  Cruiser,  which 
has  sprung  into  fame.  It  is  a  real  dandy.  The  very  last  word  in  Canoes.  Have  you 
seen  it? 

Dean  Canoes  hold  all  the  championships  of  America.  The  reason:  The  perfection  of 
design,  skilled  workmanship,  and  high-grade  material  used  plus  "the  know  how"  and 
intuitive  skill  in  craft  construction. 

Write  for  Catalogue  "M,"  which  gives  our  latest  styles.     We  will  send  you 
a  sample  of  our  Metal  Joint  free  on  request. 

WALTER  DEAN,       Foot  of  York  street,  Toronto 


/ 


Foot  Comfort  and  Ease 

During   the   Sweltering  Heat 
of  Summer  Days 


The 

"Professor" 
Gold  Cross  Shoe 
Patented 


To  keep  the  feet  cool  and  comfortable  wear 
the  "Professor"  Shoe.  Foot  comfort  is 
essential  to  good  health. 

"Professor"  Shoes  are  built  on  scientific 
principles  with  medicated  insoles.  They  are 
made  on  Orthopedic,  Humane  and  other  up 
to-date  lasts. 

It  is  a  fine,  light,  cushioned  soled  shoe  with 
a  centre  sole  of  asbestos  which  keeps  the 
feet  cool  and  comfortable.  Their  perfection 
is  the  result  of  careful  experiment  and  long 
experience. 


Quality  and  workTuanship  guaranteed. 

Most  dealers  handle  Professor  Shoes.    Try  a  pair  this  summer.     You  wUl  be  pleased. 
See  that  you  get  the  genuine. 

THE  TEBBUTT  SHOE  &  LEATHER  COMPANY,  Limited 

THREE  RIVERS,  -  QUEBEC 


BUILDING  AND  FLYING  AN  AEROPLANE.  By  Chas.  B.  Hayward 

Member,  The  Aeronautical  Society;  Member,  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers;  Form- 
erly Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers;  Formerly  Engineering  Editor 
•'The  Automobile."  150  pp.,  50  lUus.  Cloth  binding.  Building  Model  Aeroplanes; 
Building  a  Gilder;  Building  a  Curtiss;  Building  a  Bleriot;  Art  of  Plying;  Accidents 
and   Their  Lessons;   Amateur  Aviator.     Price,  $1.10  post  paid. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT  143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVE..  TORONTO 


will  you  believe  that  I  intended  to  go  any- 
how because  I  had  said  I  would?" 

The  girl  looked  up  quickly  when  she 
caught  the  pleading  tone  in  his  questions. 
Then  she  said  simply : 

"I  have  known  you  two  years,  and  I 
believe  you,  and  understand  perfectly." 

"Thank  you,  Virginia,"  he  replied  and 
looked  out  absently  toward  the  ship. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  "you  can  return 
to  London  and  do  as  you  please." 

"But  I'm  not  going  back.  Don't  you 
see,  Virginia?  You  said  you  under- 
stood." 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  faced  him, 
smiling.  But  there  was  no  banter  in  the 
smile.  She  had  understood  long  before 
he  had,  and  she  had  known  exactly  what 
he  would  do.  And  then,  because  she  was 
suddenly  embarrassed,  she  resumed  her 
bantering  tone. 

"But  you  haven't  mourned  a  year.  It 
was  only  yesterday  that  she  was  mar- 
ried." 

"Yesterday!  It  was  a  year  ago  yes- 
terday. I'm  not  living  in  the  past  any- 
more, Virginia.  Send  that  dog  away. 
I'm  going  to  kiss  you,  and  he  doesn't 
like  me." 


Who,   How 

and 

Why 

Continued  from  Page 

39. 

and  the  other  is  that  he  is  never  cross. 
No  matter  what  flaunts  and  buffets, 
W.  P.  comes  up  smiling.  He  may  be 
excited  but  he  is  never  angry.  He  is  a 
game  loser.  Down  at  Ottawa  about  the 
only  public  ownership  they  believe  in  is 
air,  and  your  next  door  neighbor  is  at 
liberty  to  take  that  away  by  building  an 
apartment;  but  W.  F.  doesn't  let  that 
worry  him.  He  knows  his  opinions  are  go- 
ing to  win  in  the  long  run  and  he  keeps 
hammering  away. 

There  is  no  way  of  losing  W.  F.  Mac- 
lean from  public  life.  Since  he  first  set 
foot  in  it  they  have  turned  his  constitu- 
ency completely  round  and,  what  was 
east  is  now  south  but  W.  F.'s  face  has  al- 
ways pointed  straight  toward  Ottawa.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
twenty-two  years  and  shows  no  signs  of 
loosening.  The  average  member  of  Parlia- 
ment greatly  distrusts  him  because  the 
average  member  does  not  understand  a 
man  who  does  his  own  thinking.  W.  F. 
Maclean  has  at  least  one  new  idea  a  day 
and  makes  no  bones  of  revealing  it.  This 
is  a  mistake.  It  advertises  his  originality 
but  casts  reflections  on  his  constancy. 
Parliament  would  think  more  of  him  if 
he  had  one  idea  in  a  lifetime  and  saw  it 
through.  That  is  about  Parliament's  pace 
and  W.  F.  breaks  the  rule  when  he  ex- 
ceeds the  speed  limit.  When  you  add  dis- 
obedience to  his  party  whip  to  W.  F.'s 
other  shortcomings  as  a  statesman  you 
will  get  some  notion  as  to  how  much  com- 
pany he  keeps  when  he  is  in  Ottawa.  Be 
Independent  and  you'll  be  lonesome. 
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However,  he  finds  a  cordial  welcome  in 
the  Press  Gallery  where  he  is  known  as 
the  Tribune  on  account  of  his  love  for  the 
[  masses.  Not  since  Joseph  Israel  Tait  died 
j  has  any  journalist-statesman  shown  such 
a  friendly  interest  in  the  Ottawa  corre- 
spondents as  W.  F.  Maclean.    The  Hon. 
George    Graham    visits    them    and    ex- 
changes anecdotes  but  W.  F.  meets  them 
on  the  level  of  fellow-workers  and  asks 
"What's    new?"     Of    course    he    knows 
( what's  new  with   the  rest  of  them  but 
that's  his  way  of  asserting  good  fellow- 
ship.   When  W.  F.  comes  round  to  the 
Press    Room    some   of   the   most   distin- 
guished   correspondents    in    the   business 
forego  their  vow  never  to  associate  with 
newspaper   proprietors   and   talk   to   him 
,•  like  an  old  friend.    In  fact  some  of  his 
'I  critics  make  a   point  of  it  against  him. 
They  claim  that  he  does  more  work  at 
Ottawa  for  the  front  page  of  his  Toronto 
i!  World  than  he  does  for  the  good  of  Can- 
I  ada.    They're  wrong,  of  course.    Standing 
as  he  does  between  love  and  duty  W.  F. 
gives  a  full  half  to  each. 

Being  called  a  newspaper  man  by  poli- 
ticians, it  is  only  typical  that  he  should 
be  called  a  politician  by  newspaper  men. 
Most  of  the  editors  in  Toronto  who  are 
not  members  of  Parliament  pretend  to 
regard  him  in  that  light.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  W.  F.  Maclean  has  a  wonderful  flair 
for  news,  a  broad  outlook  on  men  and 
events,  a  hatred  of  bigotry  and  cant  and  a 
sympathy  with  progress  which  have  made 
his  newspaper  a  popular  success.  The 
Toronto  World  is  not  afraid  of  a  new 
idea.  It  asks  no  man  to  halt  his  opinions 
for  fear  of  marching  into  barbed  wire. 
Many  young  men  have  formed  their  style 
on  it.  W.  F.  himself  is  a  master  of 
chimiques  but  nothing  human  is  foreign 
to  his  pen.  He  furnishes  the  picturesque 
touches.  If  you  see  a  paragraph  of  pure 
dithyramb  on  spring  or  drain  tiles  or 
apple  blossoms  or  early  rose  potatoes  put 
it  down  to  W.  F.  His  are  these  pretty 
blue  ribbons  which  the  World  wears  in  its 
hair.  W.  F.  is  very  fond  of  the  World. 
He  founded  it  in  1880  and  is  according  to 
the  Parliamentary  Guide,  "still  connected 
with  that  paper."  Which  is  a  modest  way 
of  stating  the  imminent  dangers  and 
brave  adventures  through  which  he  has 
brought  it. 

As  a  farmer  W.  F.  is  not  known  to  fame 
as  intimately  as  he  might  be.  He  knows 
just  enough  about  farming  to  be  the 
farmer's  friend  through  thick  and  thin. 
He  has  had  his  share  in  brightening  coun- 
try life  by  means  of  rural  mails,  rural 
ielephones,  radial  railways  and  electric 
Oower.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  he 
lever  tires  asking  for  them  and  to  that 
sxtent  he  helped  to  get  them.  If  he  had 
lis  way  the  farmer  would  get  better  treat- 
ment at  the  banks — he  would  be  able  to 
jorrow  on  the  security  of  his  whiskers. 
As  a  farm,  Donlands,  with  its  800  acres 
»n  the  borders  of  Toronto,  hasn't  raised 
nuch  except  aviation  meets,  scenery  and 
itiaple  syrup.  But  the  maple  syrup  is 
ilways  pure  as  Diana  and  brings  the 
lighest  market  price. 


The  Public  Want 
This     ^--  /-.^/^^^ 


Here  is  Money  for  You 

Quick  Sales — Big  Profits 

Here  is  a  money-making  proposition.  By  supply- 
ing the  public  with  delicious,  fruity,  healthful 
drinks,  you  can  make  big  money.  "  Golden 
Orangeade  "  and  "  Lemonade  "  are  the  best  sell- 
ing and  most  widely  advertised  soft  drinks,  with 
an  increasing  demand. 

How  to  Make  Big  Money 

SPECIAL  OFFER  :— With  our  Cooler  we  supply 
four  gallons  of  Special  Orangeade  or  Lemonade. 
The  sales  from  this  will  pay  for  the  Cooler  and 

Leave  You  a  Clear  Profit  of  100  Per  Cent. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  Druggists,  Con- 
fectioners, Grocers,  Bakers,  Fruiterers  and  Gen- 
eral  Merchants.     Investigate  this  proposition. 

Write, to-day  for  descriptive  circular 
and  full  particulars  of  this  money- 
making  proposition. 

J.  Hungerf ord  Smith  Co. 

LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


Yes !  this  is  right 


I  can  always  tell 

FEARMAN'S  Star  Brand 


BREAKFAST  BACON 


by  the  package.  It  is  so  appetizing  that  I  always  like  to 
have  a  good  supply  of  it.  We  all  enjoy  it  so  much  for 
breakfast.  Fearman's  is  sugar  cured  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  It  is  selected  from  the  best  stock, 
and  cured  by  experts.  Its  delicious,  satisfying  flavor  adds 
zest  to  the  morning  meal. 

When    ordering    Bacon,     ask     your    grocer    for 
Fearman's  Breakfast  Bacon.     It  will  please  you. 

F.   W.   FEARMAN   CO.,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


Gray  or  Faded  Hair  Restorer 

Princess  Hair  Rejuvenator  will  restore  gray  or  faded  hair,  or  hair  from 
medium  brown  to  black  not  more  than  one-half  gray,  quietly,  flrmly, 
tfEectively.  No  nicer,  cleaner  or  more  satisfactory  hair  dressing  for  the 
purpose;  absolutely  harmless;  colorless  and  neither  sticky  nor  greasy. 
Price  $1.00  delivered 

Tell  us  the  natural  color  of  your  hair.  We  will  send  you  a  free  sample  and 
booklet  "D''  containing  valuable  scalp  and  hair  advice,  and  describing  our 
method  of  permanently  removing  superfluous  hair,  moles,  etc.,  by  onr  method 
of  Klectrolysis. 


(Estab.  1892) 


Hiscott  Dermatological  Institute 


Hiscott  BIdg.,  65  College  St.,  Toronto 
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M  A  CLEAN'S    M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


Take  Your 
Ocean  Trip 
This  Year  on 
America's 
Great 
Inland  Seas 

The  most  wonderful  vacation  yet— a  thousand  mile 

voyage  on  Ihe  Great  Lakes,  and  an  outing  in  the  north  rouiitry. 
The  histoi'ical  reeortB  of  Northern  Mirhigitn  awnit  you  with 
all'  the  enrhantnieuts  of  primeval  nature  —  shady  niaj^'Stic 
ivoods,  delightful  waters,  awe  -  inspiring  s<enery.  Kvery 
pleasure  is  there  —  hathiiig,  boating,  tishing  golting,  ramping, 
sight-seeing.  First-class  hotel  accommodations  and  boarding 
houses  at  rensonable  rates. 

n.  Cout  Liu  to  MackinK-Sil  Trip.  Weekly  fTm  ToTedT'il'n'd 

Detroit  to  Mackinac  Island  and  Way  Port*.  Special  steai^ier,  two  trips 
weekly  from  Cleveland,  June  25th  to  September  10th,  direct  to  Mackinac 
Island,  no  stops  en  route  except  at  Detroit  and  Alpena.  In  addition  to 
above.  D.  &  O.  Line  operates  daily  service  between  Detroit  and  Cleve- 
land and  Detroit  and  Buffalo.  DeliKhtf  ul  daj;  trips  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  during  July  and  August,  four  trips  weekly.  Daily  service 
between  Toledo  and  Put- In-Bay. 

D«:lrik«J  Tu-hat.  accepted  for  transportation   i 
naiiroaa  IICKeiS  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo 


. , &  C.  Line  steamers 

"  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  or  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 

r  diruction.     Send  two  cent  stamp   for   illustrated    pamphlet  and 

-"•"'■"■-"  ■"*' — — "»!'.—  .-..™nw^;..—  "lutcs  and  rate&> 


A  set  of  artistic  poster  stamps  sent  on  receipt  of  Jive  centst 

*'n    -R.  f*   TT»f.'.«<.."  Send  one  dollar  cash 

U.  at  C.  laltsman        ^r  money  order,  for 

D.  &  C.  Good  Luck  golden  frog  men's  scarf  pin  or 

women's  brooch  pin,  get  with  Mexican  rubies  and 


DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

47  W&yne  Str««t,  Detroit,  nicblgBn 


King's    Royal    Hotel 

on  Georgian  Bay,  3^  miles  from  Owen  Sound 

OPENS  JUNE    28th. 

Accommodation  for  250  Guests 
American  Plan,  $14.00  per  week  and  up. 
Bowling     Green.      Cuisine     Specialty:     Fresh 
Fish,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs. 
Good   fishing,  boating,   bathing,   golf,    tennis, 
good  roads  and  garage  forautos.      Sight-seeing 
cars  operated  between  King's  Royal  and  Owen 
Sound.      For  further  information  and  book- 
let   apply    to    the  Georg^ian    Bay     Summer 
Resort  Company.  Limited,  Owen  Sound. 


Best  Selling  Book  of  the  Month 

Something  About  the  Woman  Who  Wrote   "  PoUyanna " 
By  FINDLAY   I.    WEAVER,    Editor    Bookseller   and   Stationer 


ELEANOR  H.  PORTER,  whose  liter- 
ary fame  has  become  world-wide 
as  the  author  of  "Pollyanna,"  is 
again  in  the  limelight  as  the  author  of 
the  book  which  at  the  present  time  is  the 
best  selling 
novel  in  both 
the  United 
States  and 
Canada. 
She  is  a  na- 
tive of  Lit- 
tleton, New 
Hampshire, 
but  her  pres- 
ent home  is 
C  a  mbridge, 
Mass.,  her 
husband,  J. 
Lyman  Por- 
ter, being  a 
prominent 
business 
man  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Her  latest 
success  con- 
tinues the 
career  of 
the  beloved 
Pollyanna, 
its  title  be- 
ing, "Polly- 
anna Grows 
Up."  Be- 
foredescrib- 
i  n  g  this 
new  story,  a 
brief  sketch 
of  its  au- 
thor's career 
will  interest 
the  readers 
o  f    t  h  1  s 

magazine.  After  attending  the  public  and 
high  schools  of  her  native  town,  Eleanor 
H.  Porter  entered  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  at  Boston,  she  having 
decided  to  enter  upon  a  career  in  music. 
In  fact,  she  sang  in  many  public  enter- 
tainments and  in  church  choirs  in  dif- 
ferent New  England  cities  during  and 
following  her  conservatory  studies,  and 
could  undoubtedly  have  attained  great 
success  in  the  pursuit  of  a  musical  voca- 
tion. But  the  faculty  for  writing  assert- 
ed itself,  and  she  began  with  short 
stories.  The  apprenticeship  was  no 
smooth  and  untroubled  road  to  success. 
There  were  many  obstacles  and  discour- 
agements to  contend  with.  Manuscripts 
would  come  back  time  and  again  from 
successively  unappreciative  publishers, 
but  finally  she  struck  a  "pay  streak," 
and  after  finding  her  way  into  print,  she 
succeeded  in  placing  many  other  stories, 
until  in  1907  she  succeeded  with  her  first 
book,  "Cross  Currents,"  so  well,  in  fact, 
that  it  called  forth  a  sequel,  "The  Turn 
of  the  Tide." 

Then    a    few   years    ago    came    "Miss 


Eleanor   H.   Porter 


Billy,"   which   was   an   outstanding   suc- 
cess. 

In  speaking  of  this  book,  it  may  be 
observed  here  that  the  inspiration  for 
the  story  was  the  author's  acquaintance 

with  three 
bachelor 
friends  who 
kept  house 
t  o  ge  ther, 
and  she  de- 
cided to  put 
them  in  a 
story,  hence 
the  skeleton 
upon  which 
the  novel 
"Miss  Billy" 
was  built. 
Subsequent- 
ly came  the 
sequel, 
'Miss  Billy's 
Decisio  n," 
this  decision 
i  n  V  olving 
^  h  e  break- 
ing up  of 
the  triple 
alliance  o  f 
bach  elor- 
hood,  by  one 
of  them 
taking  unto 
himself  a 
wife  in  the 
person  of 
Miss  Billy. 
The  Billy 
books  na- 
turally oc- 
cupy a  warm 
spot  in  the 
heart  of 
their  creator;  and,  speaking  of  them,  she 
once  said :  "I  have  just  heard  that  one  of 
the  three  men  of  my  story  has  married. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  married  him  off  in 
fiction  at  least  two  years  earlier." 

Mrs.  Porter  is  methodical  in  her  liter- 
ary Vi'ork.  For  instance,  she  keeps  a  card 
index  file,  and  in  that  cabinet  she  has 
available  for  easy  reference  data  about 
almost  every  conceivable  subject.  The 
value  of  this  system  is  apparent  when 
the  curious  collection  of  stories  brought 
together  by  William  Henshaw  in  her 
novel,  "Miss  Billy,"  is  called  to  mind.  To 
deal  with  perfect  accuracy  with  these 
articles  or  devotion  to  other  hobbies 
which  enter  into  the  characteristics  of 
any  of  the  personages  in  her  stories,  she 
need  only  delve  into  the  file  cabinet  in 
order  to  obtain  the  authoritative  facts 
from  entries  in  the  cards  and  clippings 
filed  with  them. 

Attached  as  she  is  to  "Miss  Billy," 
"Pollyanna  is  her  prime  favorite,  which 
is  only  natural,  considering  the  unbound- 
ed  success  of  "Pollyanna,"    the    "glad" 
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book,  of  which  well  on  towards  300,000 
copies  Iiave  been  sold  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  second  "glad"  book  has  already 
uone  into  three  editions,  exceeding  a 
total  of  125,000  copies. 

BEST  SELLING   BOOKS. 

Canadian   Summary. 

(During   the   Month   of   May) 

1.  I'oli.Tanna    Grows    Up.      Eleanor 
H.   Porter   79 

2.  The  .Man  of  Iron.  Richard  Dehan  78 

3.  Keeper  of  the  Door.    E.   M.   Dell  57 

4.  ,\neela's  Business.  Henry  Syrtnor 
H:i  rrison  53 

5.  The  Turmoil.    Booth  Tarklngton     44 
G.     Who    Goes    There?      Robert    W. 

Chambers  42 


Joe  Chenery 

Continued  from  Page  42. 


later,  a  head  appeared — two  heads.  One 
man  was  swimming  on  his  back,,  holding 
the  other  by  the  collar — fi:?hting,  swept 
far  from  his  course  and  back  to  it, 
fighting.     .     .     . 

The  girl  and  the  two  old  men  ran  down 
the  shore.  It  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the   point  where   the   boats  had   struck. 

.  .  Asa,  who  had  thrown  aside  his 
cane,  lifted  the  unconscious  Halliday 
from  Chenery's  arms  as  Joe  stumbled 
blindly  through  the  surf.  Jeremiah 
reached  out  to  help  Chenery  up  the  slope, 
but  the  younger  man  fought  him  off,  as 
if  an  enemy  confronted  him.  A  torrent 
of  broken  sentences  poured  from  Chen- 
ery's lips: 

"You  can't  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Arostook  Indians,  and  you  can't  insult 
mv  town — ^blind  muskrat — good  citizen 
knew  Napoleon  Bonaparte  —  broken 
school -bell — ^hate — high  wall  with  glass 
on  top — going  back — rose  garden  on  a 
cliff—" 

And  much  more,  about  pictures  and 
dishonor  and  steel  rails  and  snow-covered 
hills  and  mountain-ash  berries — until  he 
fell  exhausted.  Then  Jeremiah  carried 
him  back  to  the  cabin. 

Inside,  Alice  Larabee,  pale,  tense, 
looked  at  the  old  man  questioningly. 

"They'll  both  be  all  right,  I  reckon.  I 
know  all  the  best  things  t'  do  for  'em," 
he  said.   "But  we've  got  t'  have  a  doctor." 

She  took  Jeremiah's  rubber  coat  from 
a  nail,  was  helped  into  it,  and  hurried 
out  into  the  storm.  The  sea's  violence 
«ras  lessening,  but  wind  and  rain  were 
whipping  the  land. 

Halliday  had  a  cut  across  the  forehead. 

Asa,  under  direction  from  Jeremiah, 
applied  restorative  measures.  .  .  . 
!Jhenery  mumbled  unintelligibly  as  Jere- 
■niah  worked  over  him  in  the  inner  room. 
Sometimes  a  word  or  a  phrase  was  clear, 
and  once  the  man  broke  into  the  frag- 
■nent  of  a  song: 

"...    a  woman's   lips 
4nd   golden   ships,  that   never  come  to 
port." 


Linking  the  Garage  and  Greenhouse 


OVER  in  the  States,  in  the  charm- 
ing old  college  town  of  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  lives  a  very  practical 
man.     His  name  is  J.  S.  Adriance. 

Under  his  own  personal  supervision,  he 
has  just  completed  a  stable,  garage  and 
greenhouse  combination  of  decided  in- 
terest. 

The  design  and  plan  are  his. 

It  was  our  privilege,  as  well  as  pleasure, 
to  work  out  with  him  the  greenhouse 
and  its  equipment. 

The  work  room  is  downstairs,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  the  boiler  room;  and  on 
the  other,  the  mushroom  cellar.       The 


Burnham  hot  water  boiler  heats  green- 
house, garage  and  stable. 

It  is  just  another  example  of  the  in- 
creasing tendency  to  join  the  greenhouse 
and  garage.  The  tendency  is  increas- 
ing, because  it  is  such  a  decidedly  practi- 
cal practice.  It's  a  matter  of  economy, 
any  way  you  figure  it. 

If  you  are  interested,  we  will  gladly 
send  you  photographs  and  particulars  of 
several  very  attractive  greenhouse  and 
garage  jobs  recently  completed. 

Glad  to  send  you  our  Two  G's  Book- 
let, or  Glass  Gardens,  a  Peep  into 
Their  Delights. 


Limited,  of  Canada 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

ROYAL  BANK  BUILDING  TORONTO, 

Factory  :   St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


1^ 
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^ 
^ 


1^ 
1^ 


Win 


1^ 


mk, 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Boston.  Mass. 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Your  Chance  to  Own  a  Canoe        SPECIAL  OFFER 


To  make  the  merits  of  C.  C,  C.  Canoes  familiar  to  lovers  of  canoeing,  we  are 
offering  for  a  limited  time  our  16-foot  painted  Bass  wood  Canoe  for  $26.00, 
delivered  to  any  station  in  Ontario.  This  is  exceptional  value.  The  canoe 
is  aljsolutely  guaranteed  in  every  way,  and  perfectly  finished  to  the  smallest 
detail.  Also  a  16-foot,  Varnished  Cedar  Square  Stern  Lapstreak  Skiff  for 
outboard  motors  at  $4>^..O0.  Special  (] notations  on  large  orders.  Take  this 
opportunity. 


Write  for  Catalog 
"A"  and  full  partic- 
ulars of  special  offer 
or  send  your  order 
direct.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satis- 
fled. 

The  Canadian 
Canoe  Co. 

216   Rink   St.. 
Peterborough,     Ont. 


Bciat  Builders  Catalotf,  the  result  of  the  cooperation  of  SO 
leadinifBoat  Builders  with  the  Gray  Motor  Co.  is  yours  for 
the  Asking.  Tells  where  you  can  find  any  kind  of  a  boat  from 
a  |125  ^hin^  launch  to  a  $2500  mahogany  finished  express 
launch,  pciwered  with  6  cylimler  self  starting  4  cycle  Gray  | 
Motor.  This  Book  Is  Free.  Write  for  it  to<lay.  Also 
HiffGray  Marine  Engine  Catalog  showinf;  complete  line 
2  and  4  cycle  marine  motors  J55  upwards,    1   to  6  cylinders.   '' 

(UT  lOTOI  CO..  768  Gm  MotDr  Bulldlii,  Iitrolt,  Mlctlm  Wiiu  Today 


COMPARE  OUR  VALUES 

We  hare  Launches  that  combine  speed,  safety  and  elegance 
at   prices   that  will   please  you. 

We  make  engines  from  Vh  H.P.,  single  cylinder,   to  25  H.P.. 
four  cylinder,    and   boata  from   15   feet   up. 

Get  Catalogue  "M**  and  compare  our  values. 
Free  on  request. 

McKeough  &  Trotter,  Limited.        Chatham,  Ontario 
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CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING 


FIVE    CENTS   PER    WORD 


MEN    WANTED. 

WANTEa>— MEN  IN  EVERY  PROVINCE 
who  are  capable  of  organizing  and  con- 
trolling a  subscription  sales  force  for  our 
publications.  A  good  opportunity  for  cap- 
able men.  Apply  to  The  MacLean  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Ltd.,  143-153  UnlTerslty  Ave., 
Toronto. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  Introduce  my  magazine  "INVEST- 
ING FOR  PROFIT."  It  Is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  REAL  earning  power  of  money, 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  CAN  acquire  riches.  INVESTING 
FOR  PROFIT  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  Journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  NOW  and  I'll 
send  It  six  months  free.  H.  L.  iBarber, 
467  20  W.  JackBon  Blvd.,  Chicago.        (9-15) 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

$500  A  YEAR  RAISING  CANARIES  - 
pleasant,  remunerative  home  occupation 
for  old  and  young,  men  an<i  women.  Par- 
ticulars  free.      P.   Carson   &   Co.,   435   Guy 

Street,   Montreal.  (8) 

W-4.NTED— PERSON'S  TO  GROW  .MUSIl- 
rooms  for  us  at  their  own  homes.  From 
$15  per  week  upwards  can  be  made  by 
using  small  waste  space  In  cellars,  sheds, 
yards  or  gardens.  We  furnish  full  Instruc- 
tions. Illustrated  booklet  sent  free  on  re- 
quest. Address  Montreal  Supply  Co., 
Montreal,  Can.  (7) 


EDUCATIONAI-. 

THE  DE  BRISAY  METHOD  IS  THE 
royal  road  to  Latin,  French,  German,  Span- 
ish. Thorough  mall  courses.  Students 
everywhere.  Highest  references.  Academic 
De  Brisay,  Ottawa. 

FALL  TERM  BEGINS  SEPT.  1st— INDI- 
vidual  teaching  In  bookkeeping,  shorthand, 
civil  service,  matriculation.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  and  particulars.  Dominion  Busi- 
ness College,  Brunswdck  and  College,  Tor- 
onto, J.  V.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  Principal. 


GET  THE  BEST.  IT  PAYS.  ELLIOTT 
Business  College,  Yonge  and  Charles  Sts., 
Toronto;  noted  for  superior  business 
education.    Catalogues  free. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

AGENTS  WANTED  —  TO  ADVERTISE 
our  goods  by  distributing  free  sample  to 
consumer.  90  cents  an  hour.  Write  foj 
full  particulars.  The  Favori  Company, 
1043  West  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio.  (7) 


LEGAL,. 

REGINA,    SASKATCHEWAN— BALFOUR 
MARTIN,    CASEY    &    BLAIR,    Barristers. 

First  mortgage  secured  for  clients.     7  per 
cent,  and  upwards.  (tf) 


NOVA  tJCOTIA— OWEN    &    OWEN,    BAR 
risters,   Annapolis   Royal.  (tf) 


PATENTS  AND  LEGAL. 

FETHERSTONHAUGH  &  CO.,  PATENT 
Solicitors,  Royal  Bank  Bldg.,  Toronto 
(Head  office),  5  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa.  Office? 
in  other  principal  cities.  (6-16) 


STAMPS  AND   COINS. 

STAMPS— PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COLLEC- 
tors  for  two  cents  postage.,  Also  offer  hun- 
dred different  foreign.  Catalogue.  Hinges 
ail  five  cents.  We  buy  stiimps.  .Marks 
Stamp   Co.,  Toronto,  Canada.  (i-li^) 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT. 

COPEL.-iND-CHATTERSON  SYSTE.MS  -- 
Short,  simple.  The  Copeland-Chatterson 
Co.,  Limited,  Toronto  and  Ottawa. 


CUSTOM   TAILORED    SHIRTS. 

SHIRTS,  PYJAMAS  AND  NIGHT-ROBE.S 
made  to  your  measure.  Samples  and  self- 
measurement  form  free  upon  request. 
Harry  Tolton,  Berlin,  Ont.,  (S-10) 


JEWELRY. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES— $5.50  TO  $150.00. 
Reliable  timepieces.  Send  for  free  cata- 
logue to  The  Watch  Shop,  Wm.  E.  Cox,  70 
Yonge  St.,  Toronto.  (tf) 

PRINTING. 

PKICE  TICKETS  .4LL  PRICES.  ANY  As- 
sortment, 50c  per  100;  also  a  full  line  of 
Window  Cards.  Send  for  sample  and  cir- 
cular. Frank  H,  Barnard,  Printer,  35  Duu- 
das  Street,  Toronto. 


MOTION    PICTURE   PLATS. 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS  —  $50 
each.  Correspondence  course  unnecessary. 
Details  tree.  Atlas  Publishing  Co.,  364, 
Cincinnati,  O.  (tf) 


RAZOR    BLADE    SHARPENING 

SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED 
— Men!  Save  money,  safety  razor  blades 
resharpened,  sterilized,  all  makes  two  cents 
each.  Mali  trial  dozen  to  Keen  Edging 
Company,  Box  ijll,  Soo,  Ontario. 

BOOKS.  LITERATURE,  ETC. 

1,000,000  VOLU.MBS  ON  EVEKY  SUBJECT 
at  half-prices.  \ew  at  25  per  cent,  dis- 
count. Books  bought.  Catalogues  post  free. 
W..  &  G.  Foyle,  121  Charing  Cross  Road, 
London,  England.  (10) 

MODERN  HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVERY- 
bo'ly.  By  S.  B.  Reed.  This  useful  voIum« 
meets  the  wants  of  persons  of  moderate 
means,  and  gives  a  wide  range  of  designs, 
from  a  dwelling  costing  $250  up  to  $8,000, 
and  adapted  to  farm,  village  or  town  resi- 
dences. Nearly  all  of  these  plans  have 
been  tested  by  practical  working.  It  gives 
an  estimate  of  the  quality  of  every  article 
used  In  the  construction,  and  the  cost  of 
each  article  at  the  time  the  building  was 
erected  or  the  design  made.  Profusely  Il- 
lustrated. 243  pages.  5x7.  Cloth,  $].n!. 
MacLean  Pub.,  Co.,  143  University  jivcnuc, 
Toronto. 


PRACTIC.VL  BOOKKEEPING.  BY  JAMES 
B.  Griffith,  formerly  Head,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Accountancy  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration, American  School  of  Corres- 
pondence, 28S  pp.,  140  lllus.  Cloth  binding. 
Theory  of  accounts;  methods  of  bookkeep 
Ing:  single  entry  and  double  entry: 
Journalizing  and  posting;  cash  discounts; 
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'TPHE  girl,  muddy  and  dry-eyed,  re- 
-*•  turned  with  the  doctor.  Halliday  was 
in  the  outer  room.  A.sa  had  brought  him 
back  to  a  sense  of  understanding,  though 
he  was  very  weak. 

Asa  Butterick  handed  Alice  a  folded 
scrap  of  damp  paper.  "Jeremiah  found 
this  slippin'  out  o'  Joe's  pocket,  an'  he 
says  it  belongs  t'  you." 

The  doctor  turned  from  the  bunk 
where  Halliday  lay.  The  girl  whispered 
a  question,  with  an  anxious  look  toward 
the  inner  door. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "after  a  little  while,  I'll 
let  you  come  in." 

««T  T  E'S  pretty  far  gone,  Doctor,"  said 

■IJ.  Jeremiah,  in  the  inner  room.  "I've 
been  workin'  like  all  creation  on  him. 
but  th'  engine's  movin'  feeble." 

Swiftly  the  physician  made  first  tests. 

"No  hope,  I'm  afraid."  As  he  tore 
open  Chenery's  shirt,  he  gave  a  low 
whistle  of  astonishment.  "Look  at  this — " 

Jeremiah  and  the  Squire  saw  ban- 
dages. The  doctor  snipped  them  quickly, 
and  cut  the  shirt  away. 

"Stab  wound— in  the  bark.  Why,  this 
man  should  have  been  in  a  hospital." 

Asa  Butterick  spoke: 

"I  know  about  that.  Doctor.  Joe  was 
tellin'  me  this  momin',  but  I  didn't  be- 
lieve him.  He  was  in  a  fight  do\vn  at 
Bar  Harbor.  Somebody  spoke  deroga- 
tory of  this  town,  an'  Joe  sailed  in  t'  lick 
him.  An'  somebody  else  stabbed  him 
from  behind.  ...  I  didn't  believe 
him."  There  was  regret  in  this  last. 
The  Squire  was  looking  at  Chenery's  face, 
and  there  was  a  smile  there — the  smile 
of  a  boy  gazing  at  some  fair  scene  in  the 
hills.  .  .  .  The  girl  had  entered 
while  he  spoke,  but  the  squire  did  not  see 
nor  hear  her.     He  turned  to  Jeremiah: 

"Why  in  hell  did  Joe  do  it,  anyhow?" 

Alice  Larabee  came  forward  and  hand- 
ed the  Squire  the  folded  scrap  of  damp 
paper  that  he  had  brought  to  her,  then 
sank  to  her  knees  beside  the  bed. 

The  three  men  read  the  paper.  It  w.i? 
part  of  a  letter: 

".  .  .  icy  drifts.  But  if  you  really 
cared  for  me  as  much  as  you  say,  you'd 
try  to  make  me  happy  now,  instead  of 
promising  me  happiness  at  some  future 
day." 

A.  L. 


WHEAT    SHIPPED    TO    DUBLIN    IX 
A  U.S.  BARQUE. 

For  the  second  time  in  a  period  of 
twelve  years  a  U.S.  ship  has  departed 
from  Puget  Sound  with  a  cargo  of  grain 
billed  for  an  English  port.  Almost  equal- 
ly as  interesting  is  the  fact  that  this 
particular  craft  is  a  sailing  vessel  A  few 
weeks  ago  a  trim,  four-masted  square- 
rigged  ship,  the  "Edward  Sewall,  slipped 
out  into  the  Pacific  laden  with  18.3,475  bu. 
of  wheat  bound  for  Dublin,  and  com- 
menced the  long  voyage  to  Ireland  by 
way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  While 
it  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  Pacific-coast  grain  ship- 
ments were  consigned  in  sailing  craft,  to- 
day nearly  all  of  the  work  is  done  by 
tramp  steamers  of  British  registry. 
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the  intruder,  with  a  murmured  word  of 
apology,  had  melted  away  again. 

Having  thus  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
desired  situation,  Fate  &  Co.  proceeded 
briskly  with  what  was  to  follow.  Varden 
was  brought  into  the  library  by  another 
door,  and  into  a  most  solemn  conference 
with  Anna.  A  brief  meeting  was  engi- 
neered between  Olga,  the  Baroness  and 
Penton,  during  which  the  Princess  with 
the  coldest  of  courtesy,  expressed  her 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Fenton  for  the  part  he 
had  played  in  saving  her  father's  life; 
while  Fenton,  abashed  and  miserable, 
watched  her  with  adoring  eyes  and  a 
tongue  that  refused  to  attempt  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  explanation.  Then  a  few 
precious  moments  were  vouchsafed  him 
alone  with  her.  Olga  did  not  appear  too 
well  pleased,  but  accepted  the  situation 
with  good  grace. 

"Mr.  Fenton  is  staying  long  in  Ironia?" 
she  asked  politely. 

"I  hardly  know,"  replied  the  Canadian. 
"It  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  I 
thought  I  might  be  useful  here,  but  so 
far  my  presence  has  only  served  to  create 
trouble." 

"Perhaps  we  of  Ironia  do  not  under- 
stand your  ways,"  she  said,  looking  him 
very  steadily  in  the  eyes.  "We  may  per- 
haps be  too  prone  to  take  you  seriously  in 
everything  you  do — and  say." 

"Your  Highness,  I  trust  you  do  not 
charge  me  with  insincerity,"  said  Fenton 
earnestly.  "I  have  not  been  conscious  of 
uttering  a  word  which  I  have  not  meant. 
Let  me  explain — " 

"It  will  be  perhaps  well  for  the  simple 
maids  of  Ironia  if  Mr.  Fenton  does  not 
stay  too  long,"  went  on  the  Princess  in 
even  tones.  "The  strange  new  ideas  that 
he  holds  of  love,  and  all  pertaining  there- 
to, and  the  boldness  of  his  address  might 
perhaps  impress  too  deeply  such  as  did 
not  realize  he  was  bent  solely  on  amuse- 
ment." 

"You  do  not  understand,"  said  Fenton, 
"and  you  are  unjust.  You  would  under- 
stand if  I  explained  everything  to  you, 
but  unfortunately  I  am  not  permitted  to 
that.  Matters  of  State  are  involved." 
do  that.  Matters  of  State  are  involved." 
nor  desirable,"  said  Olga  calmly.  Then 
she  extended  her  hand  lightly.  "We  may 
not  meet  again,  Mr.  Fenton." 

The  Canadian  kissed  her  hand,  then  for 
a  moment  held  it  close  in  both  of  his.  "W» 
shall  meet  again,  your  Highness,"  he  de- 
clared confidently. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Abduction  . 

'"pHE  war  riots  continued  in  Serajoz 
-*-  with  ever-increasing  violence.  Fol- 
lowing the  unsatisfactory  events  of  the 
morning,  Fenton  spent  several  hours  in 
Varden's  automobile  on  a  mission  that 
took  him  to  many  parts  of  the  city. 


Late  in  the  afternoon  he  returned  to 
find  his  host  in  a  state  of  great  perturba- 
tion. 

"Things  are  certainly  happening  thick 
and  fast,"  declared  Varden.  "The  other 
side  are  prepared  to  stop  at  nothing,  Fen- 
ton. The  Princess  has  been  carried  off!" 
Fenton,  too  stunned  for  speech,  listened 
with  his  mind  in  a  turmoil,  while  Varden 
proceeded  with  a  hurried  and  disjointed 
explanation.  A  note  had  just  reached  him 
from  Anna  Petrowa,  containing  the  start- 
ling information  that  an  attempt  at  ab- 
duction would  be  made.  Shortly  after  two 
o'clock,  on  the  instructions  issued  by  her 
royal  father,  Olga  had  set  out  for  Kail 
Baleski  in  a  carriage  with  the  customary 
retinue  for  travel.  In  the  meantime  the 
alert  Anna  had  learned  of  a  plan,  formu- 
lated in  the  Miridoff  camp,  to  have  the 
Princess  abducted  on  the  road  and  carried 
up  to  the  hill  country. 

"But,"  protested  Fenton,  in  angry 
amazement,  "What  purpose  can  be 
served?  It  seems  just  as  senseless  as  it 
is  incredible!" 

"The  purpose  is  not  hard  to  find,"  re- 
plied Varden.  "The  Princess  will  serve 
as  a  hostage.  Efforts  will  be  made  to 
force  Prince  Peter  to  withdraw  the  pres- 
sure he  is  exerting  on  the  King,  by  threats 
of  violence  to  the  Princess." 

"Miridoff,  of  course,  will  not  appear  in 
this,"  went  on  Varden.  "It  vrill  be  made  to 
appear  on  the  surface  that  the  abduction 
has  been  the  work  of  brigands.  The  Prin- 
cess will  be  carried  up  into  the  hill  coun- 
try, and  not  released  until  Peter  has  Oxn 
brought  to  terms." 

"But  how  do  you  know  they  have  car- 
ried her  off?  It  is  one  thing  to  plan  a  dar- 
ing co2ip  of  this  kind,  and  another  to  ac- 
complish it." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Don,  I  don't  sup- 
pose that  they  have  actually  got  their 
hands  on  her  yet.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  won't.  Carriage  tra- 
vel is  slow  in  this  country,  and  Olga  would 
hardly  have  reached  Kail  Baleski  yet.  As 
that  is  practically  the  start  of  the  hill 
country,  they'll  make  the  attempt  there- 
abouts." 

"Then  it's  not  too  late,"  said  Fenton, 
with  a  sense  of  partial  relief.  "I'm  going 
to  borrow  your  machine.  There's  a  chance 
that  I  can  overtake  her  in  time." 

In  another  minute  Fenton  was  settled 
in  the  tonneau  of  the  car,  which  rolled 
through  the  streets  of  the  Ironian  capital 
with  a  speed  that  increased  as  they  neared 
the  open  country. 

Ironia  is  a  country  of  extremes.  Un- 
usual wealth  rubs  elbows  with  abject 
poverty.  Grand  palaces  line  the  Lodz  ir, 
Seraioz;  and  in  the  narrow  streets  close 
on  either  side  human  beings  fight  for  a 
meagre  existence. 

The  same  rule  of  contrast  holds  with 
reference  to  the  Ironian  character.  The 
peasantry  are  honest,  hospitable,  devout 
and    ignorant.     The    upper    classes,    the 
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The  Really  Perfect  Wardrobe   Trunk 


Before  Taking  Your  Vacation, 
Send  for  Our  Catalogue 


Wouldn't,  you  enjoy  your 
vacation  so  much  more  if 
you  could  take  a  complete 
wardrobe  with  you,  without 
a  single  garment  being 
crushed  or  creased?  Even  to 
Dress  Suits  or  the  daintiest 
gowns  —  all  these  advan- 
tages without  the  awful 
bother  of  packing  and  un- 
packing— wouldn't  you? 
Lamontagne's  (Wilt's  Pat- 
ent) Gable  End  Wardrobe 
Trunks  give  you  all  these 
and  other  advantages.  They 
enable  you  to  get  in  a  mo- 
ment any  article  desired 
without  rummaging  your 
belongings  or  turning  things 
upside  down.  Everything 
needed  has  been  provided 
for — a  place  for  everything. 
The  most  convenient  trunk 
in  the  world.  Do  not  over- 
look examining  one. 
Send  for  our  catalogue, 
which  shows  how  your  va- 
cation or  travel  can  be 
made  more  enjoyable. 
We  also  carry  a  complete 
line  of  vacation  and  travel 
necessities.  Bugs,  Club 
Bags,  etc.  Guaranteed  the 
best  quality. 

Lamontagne  Limited 

Balmoral  Block 

338  Notre  Dame  Street  West 

MONTREAL,        -         CANADA 


Health  For  the  Kiddies — Rest  for  You 

The  Stratford  Swing  is  a  boon  to  mothers.  It  permits  the 
children  to  romp,  play  and  grow  robust  in  the  open  air  in 
perfect  safety,  without  causing  mother  any  anxiety.  It  is 
a  real  householfl  economy.  Attev  the  hot,  sweltering  days, 
you  can  enjoy  the  cool  of  evening  in  pleasant  relaxation. 
The  gentle  s^-ay  of  "The  Stratford"  soothes  the  Jaded, 
tired    nerves,   and    brings   peace  and   quiet. 

The  Stratford  Lawn  Swing  has  adjustable  seats  and  backs. 
The  footboard  can  be  raised  to  level  of  seat  to  form  a 
hammock  or  bed.  In  every  way  a  great  convenience  and 
economy.  Made  of  stout  material.  Will  give  many  years' 
service.     Why  not  get  one? 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

Write   us   direct  and   get   Catalog   "B,"   showing  our 
complete    line    of    Lawn,    Verandah,    Summer    Home 
The  Stratford  Lawn  Swing.  J'urniture  and  Camp  Requisites. 

THE  STRATFORD  MFG.  CO.,  Limited,        Stratford,  Canada 

Manufacturers  of  all   kinds  of  camp,   lawn   and  verand'ah  furniture,  folding  chairs  and  tables,  etc. 


Do  You  Want  to  Increase  Your  Income? 

We  have  a  proposition  whereby  men  of  energy  and  enterjirise  can 
add  materially  to  their  present  income.  Does  $10  a  week  more 
look  good  to  you?    We  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  it. 

Write  to-day  for  further  particulars. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont. 


aristocracy,  who  control  the  mining  and 
industrial  enterprises  from  which  Iror..an 
wealth  emanates,  are  sharp,  unscrupu- 
lous, clever  and  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
Only  in  the  few  old  families,  which  hav 
escaped  extinction  during  the  Turkish 
wars,  does  the  innate  nobility  of  the 
peasant  character,  purified  by  education 
and  refinement,  show  itself.  Peter  was 
typical  of  the  aristocratic  minority;  Miri- 
doff  of  the  majority. 

Fenton  soon  discovered  to  what  a  sharp 
degree  the  law  of  contrast  was  carried  in 
this  picturesque  country  when  the  drivei 
turned  out  of  the  crowded  streets  of  Sera- 
joz  and  guided  his  car  with  a  steadily  in- 
creasing hum  along  one  of  the  wonder- 
fully well-preserved,  Roman  roads  that 
run  out  in  all  directions  from  the  capital 
city,  like  the  fingers  of  an  outstretched 
hand.  Back  in  Serajoz  every  evidence  was 
to  be  seen  of  advanced  civilization.  In  the 
country  they  soon  passed  out  of  the  area 
where  their  car  was  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Fifteen  miles  from  the  city, 
their  progress  through  the  many  villages 
that  dotted  the  road  became  marked  by 
confusion  and  clatter,  the  peasants  star- 
ing in  open-mouthed  amazement  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  rapid-traveling  car.  It 
was  quite  apparent  that  the  automobile 
was  still  an  object  of  almost  superstitious 
wonder  to  these  simple  souls. 

The  excitement,  which  attended  their 
progress,  became  more  marked  when  the 
driver  turned  off  the  main  road  and 
struck  through  a  maze  of  winding  side- 
roads  that  circled  along  the  foothills  on  a 
gradually  ascending  grade.  Crouched 
back  in  the  swaying  tonneau,  a  prey  to 
fear  and  worry,  Fenton  made  frequent 
use  of  the  only  Ironian  word  that  he  had 
learned  before  starting  on  this  headlong 
pursuit,  "Faster."  The  driver,  who  rever- 
enced the  car  with  the  same  zeal  that  a 
Christian  will  sometimes  show  in  the 
study  of  an  Oriental  creed,  obeyed  with 
gleeful  alacrity.  He  had  always  wanted 
to  know  just  how  fast  it  could  be  made  to 
go,  this  devil-wagon  with  its  intricate 
buttons  and  levers,  the  secrets  of  which  he 
had  studied  in  the  same  spirit  as  he  would 
have  approached  the  formulae  of  a  sor- 
cerer. Having  at  last  found  a  passenger 
of  the  same  frame  of  mind  as  himself, 
Jaleski  leaned  over  the  wheel  with  a  smile 
that  brought  his  beaked  nose  down  with  a 
still  more  pronouncedly  owl-like  sugges- 
tion— and  the  wheels  fairly  lifted  off  the 
ground.  They  skimmed  along  the  curving 
highways,  ascended  steep  grades  with 
the  graceful  ease  of  a  powerful  bird  on 
I  the  wing,  dashed  through  villages  like  a 
puffing,  black  Juggernaut  and  spread  a 
trail  of  chattering,  fear-stricken  ^a- 
santry  in  their  wake. 

To  Fenton  the  ecstatic  Jaleski  seemed 
like  a  genie  crouched  over  the  edge  of  a 
magic  carpet,  guiding  it  with  supernatural 
speed  across  an  earthly  continent.  He 
expected  that  every  minute  would  be  his 
last;  though  he  made  no  effort  to  stave  off 
the  impending  doom. 

But  Jaleski  proved  an  artist  at  the 
wheel.  He  brought  the  imagination  of 
the  East  to  the  manipulation  of  the  levers 
and  bars  of  the  materialistic  West  and 
seemed  to  be  able  to  coax  extra  speed  from 
them  without  relaxing  his  perfect  control.  ' 
He  appeared  to  tell  by  instinct  just  what 
lay   beyond    the    next   bramble-obscured 
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turn  in  the  road.  He  had  an  extra  sense 
for  knowing  when  to  turn  out  for  unseen 
obstacles.  Fenton  began  to  feel  that  a 
sorcerer  sat  at  the  wheel. 

And  so  they  came  in  record  time  to  the 
quaint  little  village  of  Kail  Baleski,  which 
shelters  itself  at  the  very  base  of  the  foot- 
hills, and  has  not  changed  in  any  detail 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  They 
found  the  place  in  a  state  of  wildest  tur- 
moil. Crowds  of  villagers  stood  in  the  one 
street  along  which  the  village  straggles 
with  the  irregular  suggestion  of  child- 
built  blocks.  As  Jaleski  regretfully 
brought  the  car  to  a  stop,  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  mob  who  waved  their  arms 
and  jabbered  incessantly  and  vigorously. 
Jaleski  picked  the  purport  of  it  from  the 
babel  of  talk  and,  turning  a  tragic  face 
on  his  passenger,  endeavored  to  relay  the 
disturbing  news. 

After  questioning  him  impatiently  in 
imperfect  German,  Fenton  gave  up  the 
effort  to  establish  intelligent  communica- 
tion and  climbed  from  the  car.  He  re- 
proached himself  bitterly  for  having 
started  out  on  so  important  a  mission 
without  bringing  an  interpreter  along. 

Finally,  however,  he  perceived  a  pos- 
sible means  out  of  his  dilemma.  Walking 
down  the  street  toward  them  came  the 
village  priest,  a  benevolent,  white-haired 
patriarch  in  a  worn  cassock  and  rusty 
clerical  hat  that  bespoke  either  the  pover- 
ty of  the  neighborhood  or  the  ascetic  char- 
acter of  the  wearer.  The  old  priest's  face 
was  clouded  with  the  same  trouble  that 
stared  so  unmistakably  and  yet  so  unin- 
telligibly from  the  brown  faces  of  the  vil- 
lagers. Fenton  addressed  him  eagerly  in 
French,  haltingly  in  German  and  finally 
in  English.  And,  wonder  of  wonders,  at 
the  last  attempt  he  discovered  he  had 
tuned  the  wave  lengths  of  his  C.Q.D.  mes- 
sage to  the  lingual  receiver  of  the  old 
cleric. 

"I  speak  some  Eenglish,"  said  the 
priest,  slowly.  "Once  was  I  in  London. 
Your  Milton  and  your  Shakespeare,  of 
much  have  I  read." 

"Fine,  Father!  Your  lingual  gifts  are 
as  welcome  as  the  flowers  in  May,"  said 
Fenton,  shaking  the  priest's  hand  warmly, 
much  to  the  amazement  of  the  villagers 
who  had  backed  away  respectfully  at  the 
approach  of  the  shabby  old  man.  "And 
now  can  you  tell  me  what  it's  all  about? 
Has  anything  happened  to  her  Highness?" 

Slowly  and  haltingly  the  priest  told  him 
of  the  happenings  that  had  so  upset  the 
usually  placid  village.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing a  messenger  had  come  with  the  news 
that  her  Highness  the  Princess  Olga  was 
to  arrive  that  day.  Prompt  preparations 
had  been  started  at  the  castle,  the  towers 
of  which,  standing  up  above  the  dark  tops 
of  the  trees,  Fenton  could  dimly  make  out 
in  the  distance  as  he  talked  with  the 
priest.  An  hour  before,  the  royal  carriage 
had  driven  into  the  village  with  a  fright- 
ened driver,  a  partly  stunned  serving  man 
and  an  hysterical  maid-in-waiting — -but 
no  Princess.  The  equipage  had  been  held 
up  by  a  band  of  armed  men  about  two 
miles  back  on  the  road.  The  Princess  Olga 
had  been  taken  from  the  carriage,  placed 
in  the  saddle  of  a  horse,  tethered  to  the 
mount  of  the  leader,  and  carried  off  with 
business-like  celerity.    After  frightening 
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On  Quaker  Oats  She  Lavishes  Her  Best 

The  oat  is  Nature's  favorite  grain.  Througii  sun  and  soil  she  lavishes 
her  richest  treasures  on  it. 

She  stores  it  with  phosphorus  and  lecithin,  of  which  brains  and  nerves 
are  made.  She  endows  it  with  matchless  vim-producing  powers.  Then,  to 
win  the  children  to  the  food  they  need,  she  adds  enticing  flavor  and  aroma. 

But  not  to  all  oats.  Some  grains  are  star\'ed  and  puny.  Only  the  big, 
plump  grains  show  Nature's  lavishness.  So  we  use  in  Quaker  Oats  those 
premier  grains  alone.  Thus  you  get  in  these  flakes  the  essence  of  the 
oat — the  utmost  that  this  food  aff'ords. 


Luscious,  Fragrant  Flakes  of  Vim 
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heat  in  a  way  which  en 
hances  their  flavor.  Then  we 
roll  them  into  big,  inviting 
flakes 


That  is  why  Quaker  Oats, 
nearly  all  the  world  over, 
holds  the  first  place  among 
oat  foods. 

Even  Great  Britain,  the 
home  of  the  Scotch  oats, 
sends  for  millions  of  pounds 
of  Quaker. 


Large  Package 

30c 

Contains  a  piece  of 
imported  china  from 
a  celebrated  English 
pottery. 

Regular  Package 

10c 


Serve  it  in  abundance.  Each  spoonful 
is  a  battery  of  energy,  yet  young  folks 
rarely  get  enough.  A  food  so 
rich  in  what  children  need 
should  be  served  in  big 
dishes  and  often. 


There  lies  the  reason  for 
Quaker  Oats — delicate,  fra- 
grant, delicious.  It  makes 
this  the  wanted  food,  and 
every  mother  desires  that. 

In  Quaker  Oats  you  get 
this  extra  quality  without 
any  extra  price.  You  will 
get  it  always  and  anywhere 
if  you  specify  Quaker  Oats. 
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A  street  scene  in  Cairo 
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the  servants  by  a  threat  to  shoot  them  all, 
the  rest  of  the  gang  had  disappeared  into 
the  thickly-wooded  country  through  which 
a  narrow  pack  trail  led  up  into  the  hills. 
Such  was  the  information  that  the  padre 
retailed  with  saddened  inflection  to 
Fenton. 

The  latter,  now  that  his  worst  fears 
were  confirmed,  lost  no  time  in  deciding  on 
his  course  of  action.  He  would  first  get 
whatever  information  could  be  secured 
from  the  servants  and  then  strike  north 
for  Kirkalisse,  the  northern  estates  of 
Miridoff  to  which  Olga  would  probably 
be  taken.  He  was  confident  that  he  could 
cover  the  distance  during  the  night  if  a 
capable  guide  could  be  secured.  In  the 
meantime  he  would  send  a  messenger  to 
Varden  with  the  news  and  urge  that 
assistance  be  supplied  at  once. 

With  the  priest  in  tow  to  act  as  inter- 
preter, Fenton  interviewed  the  members 
of  the  Prince's  household  who  had 
figured  in  the  hold-up.  They  gave  voluble 
descriptions  of  the  incident  but  no  infor- 
mation that  was  of  any  value  to  the  im- 
patient Canadian.  The  band  had  been 
very  numerous,  very  fierce  and  armed  like 
so  many  living  arsenals — the  serving  peo- 
ple emphasized  these  facts  with  much  re- 
iteration— but  nothing  more  definite  in 
the  way  of  a  description  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  driver  of  the  carriage,  who 
sensed  in  Fenton  one  whose  version  of 
the  affair  might  carry  weight,  poured 
into  the  Canadian's  ear  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion of  vehement  consonants  which  the 
priest  interpreted  as  a  recital  of  the 
valiant  fight  that  he  (the  driver)  and  the 
other  male  member  of  the  party  had  put 
up  before  they  allowed  their  beautiful 
mistress  to  be  carried  olT. 

"Call  him  off!"  exclaimed  Fenton,  re- 
treating on  the  priest.  "Tell  him.  Father, 
that  when  I  get  back  to  Serajoz  III 
recommend  him  for  the  iron  cross.  He 
must  be  some  fighter  to  maul  these 
brigands  the  way  he  says  he  did  and  come 
through  it  without  a  .scratch  himself!" 

They  were  standing  in  front  of  the  little 
village  inn  and  consequently  Fenton's 
words  sounded  quite  clearly  on  the  street. 
He  heard  a  sharp  exclamation  from  a 
dust-laden  stranger  who  was  plodding  his 
way  wearily  through  the  knots  of 
villagers. 

"Halleluiah!  Is  it  English  I  hear?" 
cried  the  stranger. 

Coming  forward,  the  latter  deposited 
his  bundle  on  the  road  and  shook  Fenton's 
hand  with  every  evidence  of  keen  delight. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Introducing  Phil  Crane 

THE  new  arrival  was  a  man  of  possibly 
thirty  years  with  twinkling  blue 
eyes  and  brick-red  hair.  That  his  clothes 
were  made  of  the  best  material  and  were 
cut  by  an  English  tailor  were  facts  not 
to  be  gainsaid,  even  by  their  tattered  and 
torn  and  generally  dilapidated  condition. 
One  sleeve  of  his  coat  was  in  holes  and 
scorched  with  powder.  He  was  hatless; 
and  his  hair,  long  and  shaggy,  tumbled 
about  his  brow.  There  was  no  need  to  ask 
his  nationality.   He  was  an  Englishman — 
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a  traveled  Englishman — since  the  two  are 
very  different  beings. 

"My  name  is  Crane — Philip  Aloysius 
Crane,"  he  announced  as  he  vigorously 
gripped  Fenton's  hand. 

"Donald  Fenton,  at  your  service,"  said 
the  Canadian. 

"I  am  speechless,  floored  for  lack  of 
suitable  words  to  express  my  delight  at 
meeting  someone  from  the  tight  little 
island,"  declared  Philip  Aloysius  Crane. 
"You  see  I've  been  six  months  without 
hearing  a  word  of  English  spoken  except 
by  myself — and  in  the  state  of  mind  I've 
been  in  I've  been  able  to  express  myself 
only  in  terms  of  profanity.  So  you'll  un- 
derstand these — er — ebullitions,  my  un- 
wonted— er,  exuberance." 

"You've  got  nothing  on  me  just  now," 
declared  Fenton.  "I  started  out  on  an 
important  mission  without  knowing  a 
word  of  Ironian,  except  the  equivalent 
for  'faster' — and  with  the  kind  of  driver 
I  had  that  was  the  one  word  I  didn't  need. 
I'm  just  beginning  to  realize  that  I'm 
practically  stranded." 

"Then  I'm  just  the  man  you're  looking 
for,"  said  Crane.  "I  talk  Ironian  like  a 
native;  or  no,  hardly  that.  I  talk  it  with 
my  tongue  and  not  with  my  shoulders  and 
eye-brows.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you  as  interpreter,  command  me." 

"I've  got  to  find  my  way  into  the  hill 
country,"  explained  Fenton.  "If  you  could 
come  along  with  me  it  would  solve  the  dif- 
ficulty I'm  up  against  now.  But,  first  I 
ought  to  explain  to  you  that  it  might 
prove  a  pretty  dangerous  business." 

Crane's  weary  face  lighted  up  under 
its  coating  of  dust. 

"Danger!  Why,  my  dear  boy,  that's 
what  I've  lived  on  for  the  last  six  months," 
he  declared.  "Goodness  knows,  it's  about 
all  I've  had  to  live  on  up  there  in  the  oil 
country  lately." 

"The  oil  country?"  This,  questioningly. 

"Yes.  You  see  I'm  an  engineer  and  sup- 
posed to  know  something  about  oil.  If  you 
know  anything  of  this  country  you  are 
aware  that  they  have  some  big  oil  wells 
in  the  north-west  section.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they've  got  about  the  finest  certified 
gold  mine  in  those  same  oil  fields  that  I've 
ever  seen,  especially  since  the  war  broke 
out,  and  they've  been  able  to  sell 
petroleum  to  Austria  and  Germany  at 
war  prices." 

"Another  Englishman  and  myself  took 
jobs  here  three  years  ago,"  he  went  on. 
"All  the  work  is  done  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  imported  engineers,  mostly 
Austrian  and  German.  Redfield  and  I 
were  the  only  Englishmen  on  the  job 
and  he  left  over  a  year  ago — lucky  beg- 
gar !  When  the  war  broke  out  things  got 
mighty  uncomfortable  for  me.  You  see 
the  owners  didn't  want  to  lose  the  profits 
they  make  on  shipping  oil  across  the 
border  and  for  that  reason  they've  been 
pghting  tooth  and  nail  to  keep  the  coun- 
try neutral.  I  came  under  suspicion 
naturally  and  I  suppose  I  was  pretty  out- 
spoken. I  had  a  dust-up  pretty  nearly 
every  day  with  some  of  the  others  and 
finally,  when  I  tried  to  get  out  of  the 
country  to  go  home  and  enlist,  they  clap- 
ped me  into  gaol.  That  was  six  months 
ago  and  I've  been  there  ever  since — a  filthy 
hole  with  a  wooden  bench  as  a  bed  and  a 
family  of  toads  as  company.    Four  days 
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ago  I  persuaded  one  of  the  guards — with 
the  bench — to  let  me  go.  I  got  away  safe- 
ly enough  but  one  of  the  other  guards 
nearly  potted  me.  Since  then  I've  been 
beating  my  way  back  to  civilization,  beg- 
ging from  the  peasants  and  sleeping  un- 
der the  glorious  panoply  of  Heaven.  I 
haven't  a  cent  in  my  pockets.  I  haven't 
even  a  hat.  Perhaps  you  will  now  appre- 
ciate the  faint  stirring  of  pleasure  that 
came  over  me  when  I  met  a  man  who 
talked  English — and  had  a  motor  car!" 

Fenton  decided  that  he  liked  this  Eng- 
lishman and  that  he  could  safely  trust 
him.  Accordingly  he  told  Crane  of  the  ab- 
duction of  the  Princess  Olga  and  of  his 
(Fenton's)  intention  of  going  through 
the  hill  country  to  Kirkalisse. 

"Suits  me  down  to  the  ground,"  said 
Crane,  gripping  Fenton's  hand  again. 
"I'll  go  along  as  interpreter,  anything  at 
all,  so  long  as  I  get  my  share  of  the  scrap- 
ping. I've  acquired  a  grouch  against  the 
whole  blamed  country  that  won't  work  off 
until  I've  battered  my  fists  on  some  honest 
Ironian  faces.  I've  stayed  here  six  months 
at  their  wish;  now  I'll  stay  a  few  days 
longer  on  my  own  account  and  wipe  off  a 
few  scores.  Besides  I  came  out  here  with 
a  sneaking  hope  that  I'd  meet  with  ro- 
mantic adventures  of  the  Anthony  Hope 
brand — you  know,  pink  the  prince  and 
marry  the  beautiful  lady-in-waiting  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  So  far,  the  only 
Ironian  women  I've  met  have  been  honest 
peasant  bodies  who  looked  on  sour  milk  as 
a  luxury." 

At  this  point  the  old  priest  approached 
them  and  intimated  that  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  ask  Mr.  Fenton  to  partake 
of  his  humble  fare,  and  perhaps  the  new- 
comer, too,  would  join  them.  The  fare  was 
simple. 

They  accepted.  Crane  with  a  readiness 
that  spoke  eloquently  of  the  length  of  his  • 
fast.  Fenton  then  hastily  scribbled  a  note 
to  Varden  and  handed  it  to  Jaleski.  "Tell 
him,  Crane,"  he  said,  "that  he's  to  get 
back  to  Serajoz  as  fast  as  he  can  do  it 
with  any  degree  of  safety.  Tell  him,  it's 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  but  that  he 
isn't  to  run  any  risk  of  killing  himself 
till  after  he's  delivered  that  note." 

Crane  relayed  the  message  to  Jaleski 
who  acknowledged  it  with  a  deep  obeis- 
ance and  climbed  with  alacrity  into  the 
driver's  seat.  The  car  glided  off  and,  with 
rapidly  increasing  speed,  vanished  into 
the  distance.  The  cloud  of  dust  that 
marked  its  course  showed  that  Jaleski  had 
understood  fully  the  first  part  of  the  mes- 
sage, if  not  the  last. 

"Lord  help  anyone  or  anything  that 
gets  on  the  road  between  here  and  Sera- 
joz this  day!"  said  Fenton. 

They  followed  the  priest  to  a  vine- 
covered  cottage  standing  beside  the  vil- 
lage church.  On  entering  they  found 
themselves  in  a  small  room,  scrupulously 
clean  and  reflecting  an  atmosphere  almost 
of  culture  despite  the  cheapness  of  the 
sparse  furnishings.  A  table  and  several 
wooden  chairs  and  a  small  case  of  un- 
sized boards  containing  a  few  ancient, 
much-used  books  were  the  chief  articles 
that  the  room  contained.  At  one  end  was 
a  stone  fireplace,  blackened  by  the  smoke 
of  many  score  years.  On  the  mantle  above 
was  a  large  crucifix. 

The  table  was  set  for  a  frugal  supper 
of  dried  goat  meat,  black  bread  and  fruit. 
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The  priest  with  an  air  of  earnest  courtesy 
that  might  have  graced  the  most  sump- 
tuous of  banquets,  bade  his  guests  be 
seated.  A  silent  serving  woman  of  rare 
old  age  but  unimpaired  activity  placed 
two  extra  plates  and  the  necessary  knives 
and  forks.  Neither  Fenton  nor  Crane 
needed  any  second  bidding  to  fall  to,  for 
the  former's  appetite  had  been  whetted 
on  the  trip  from  the  capital  and  the  latter 
had  reached  the  stage  where  a  piece  of 
dried  leather  would  have  seemed  a  tooth- 
some morsel.  The  priest  ate  sparingly 
himself  and  watched  the  prodigious  ef- 
forts of  his  young  guests  with  a  benevo- 
lent smile  lurking  in  the  fine  wrinkles  that 
time  had  written  around  eyes  and  mouth. 

"Reverend  Father,  I  shall  always  rank 
you  a  good  first  on  my  list  of  bene- 
factors!" declared  Crane  with  fervor 
when  the  last  shred  of  food  had  been  con- 
sumed. "I've  sat  down 'to  many  a  fine 
meal  in  my  time,  but  the  memory  of  this 
will  remain  with  me  to  my  dying  day. 
You've  saved  my  life." 

"What  it  is  to  be  young,"  assented  the 
priest,  with  a  gracious  delight  in  the 
exercise  of  his  hospitality.  "When  youth 
and  the  good  appetite  together  go  even 
the  coarse  fare  of  a  humble  priest  can 
seem  good.  My  sons,  it  pleases  me  much 
your  company  to  have." 

"The  pleasure  is  more  than  mutual," 
said  Crane.  "I  assure  you,  father,  that  I 
shall  tear  myself  away  with  great  reluct- 
ance. I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  our  trip 
back  into  that  hill  country  again.  It 
brings  up  visions  of  long  wet  nights  under 
the  shelter  of  trees  and  sumptuous  re- 
pasts of  black  bread  and  clabbered  goat's 
milk!" 

"Better  than  that,  I  promise  you,"  said 
the  priest.  "I  have  a  friend  in  the  hill 
country.  A  letter  you  shall  take  to  him 
and  the  best  he  has  shall  be  yours." 

To  Be  Continued. 


Our  Mountain 
Heritage 

Continued  from  Page  28. 


Lake  McArthur,  too,  is  very  slow  to  wake 
from  its  winter  slumber.  In  the  year  1908, 
at  any  rate,  on  the  tenth  of  July  only  in 
two  places  was  the  water  visible,  where 
the  cakes  of  ice  were  circling  about  above 
the  underground  outlet. 

As  with  lakes  so  with  water-falls. 
The  Yoho,  our  most  civilized  mountain 
valley  is  justly  famous  for  the  Takakkaw 
and  Twin  Falls.  But  everywhere  in  the 
mountains,  especially  in  the  Rockies,  one 
encounters  the  cascade,  the  cataract  and 
the  waterfall.  View  number  three  shows 
one  of  the  falls  on  a  little  stream  which 
flows  into  Sherbrooke  Lake.  Unless  one 
despises  beauty  in  miniature,  what  more 
could  one  desire  than  to  recline  through  a 
midsummer  afternoon  with  the  music  of 
such  a  stream  in  one's  ears.  And  one  may 
always  camp  for  the  night  where  the 
■waters  sing  a  lullaby. 


Hotel    Sunset  c^^^i^^'si^opular  summer  resort 


GODERICH 


ONTARIO 


Write  to-day  for   full   particulare,   rates, 
accommoilatlon,    etc. 


situated  amid  natural  beauty.  High  on  the  banks  overlooking 
old  Lake  Huron.  Every  facility  and  excellent  accommodation.  An 
ideal  place  to  rest  and  have  delightful  recreation.  Menesetung 
Spring    Water,    from    a    well    over  ILOO  ft.   deep,   free   to   all  guests. 


Managfer,  "Box  D,"  Hotel  Sunset 


Goderich,  Ontario,  Canada 


Air  is  Cheap — Use  Plenty  of  It 

Nothing  is  as  essential  to  the  long  life  of  your  tires  as  air. 

Give  your  tires  all  the  air  they  need. 

The  only  way  to  KNOW  whether  or  not  your  tires  have  enough  air  is  to 

measure  it  with  a 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
TIRE  PRESSURE  GAUGE 

If  you  have  been  riding  on  haphazard  pressure,  you  have 
great  deal  more  money  for  tires  than  you  need  have  spent. 

Manufactured  by 

A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.  Bro"kiyn!'N'." 

For  Sale  by 
Dunlop^^Tire   and  Rubber  Goods'Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto.      Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubbef 
tCc.  Ltd.,  Toronto.      Independent    Tire    Co..    Ltd..    Toronto.      Gutta  Percha  & 
Rubber,  Ltd.,  Toronto.    Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co..  Ltd..  MontreaL 


Price  $1.35 
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Count  the  "Peterboroughs" 


[g/ffetepbopough])  Q^ 


^f^Avay^s  /ooff/br 

!  Mar/On 


i/Ai's  /hade  , 
the  Sow 


TRADE-MABK 
REGISTERED 


You  can  e-.islly  identify 
them  by  the  Trade-Mark 
on  the  deck.  The  reason 
y  0  u       find       Peterborough 

canoes    in     the    majority    almost 

everywhere    is    not    far    to    seek. 

They    are    chosen,    for    lightness. 

strength,  speed  and  safety,  by  men 

who  know  what  to  look  for  in  a 

canoe 

Write      for     the      Peterborougii 

catalogue    of    Canoes    and    Motor 

Boats. 

I'ETEBBO  ROUGH     CANOE     CO., 
LIMITED, 

281  WnliT  St..  I'eterhorouKh.  Out.    j 
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No  Labor 

No  Danger 

No  Inconvenience 

Strictly  Mechanical 

Easily  Attached 

Always  Responds 


To  All  FORD  OWNERS 

STOP  cranking: 

EQUIP  your  CAR  with  a 

PERFECTION 
SELF-STARTER 

Don't  get  out  in  front.      Start  your  Car 
from  the  seat. 

$25.00  Complete,   f.O.b.  Hamilton. 

Can  be  installed  in  1  to  2  hours  by  any  mechanic.    - 
Live  AcanU  Wanted.    Write  Us  Now. 

The    Perfection    Auto   Starter    Co. 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


^M^?    Sportsmen 


and 


Vacationists 

can  now  easily  reach  the 
Rideau  Lakes   District. 


Spend  a  short  or  long  outing  here  in  this  wo'n- 
derful  recreation  land  of  superb  bass  fishing.  Splendid  canoe  routes  and  sites  for 
camping  and  summer  cottages  among  the  many  small  islands. 

GET  THESE  FREE  BOOKS— "Lake  St.  Joseph  Hotel,  Quebec"— "Where  to 
Fish  and  Hunt" — "Muskoka's  Lake  Shore  Line"— "Outdoors  in  Canada" — "Sum- 
mer Resorts  Along  the  Road  by  the  Sea." 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  will  take  you  to  Canada's  finest  recreation  spots: — 
Muskoka  Lakes,  Georgian  Bay  and  Parry  Sound,  Lake  St.  John  District,  Lake 
Edward,  Quebec,  and  many  others. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  rates  and  service  apply  to 
nearest  C.  N.  R.  Agent  or  General  Passenger  Depart- 
ment, 68  King  Street  East,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


HOTEL  GRISWOLD 

Grand  River  Ave.  aad  Gritwold  St.     -     Detroit,  Mich. 


DETROIT'S   MOST  POPULAR  HOTEL 

EUROPEAN  PLAN  ONLY. 
RATES  $1.50  PER  DAY  AND  UP. 


POSTAL  HOTEL  COMPANY 

FKED  POSTAL,  Pre*.  CHAS.  POSTAL,  Sec. 


A  WORD  about  camping.  It  is  perhaps 
a  misfortune  that  travel  in  the 
mountains  is  so  hedged  about  with  luxury. 
He  who  seeks  to  know  the  voice  of  the 
mountains  must  for  a  time  turn  his  back 
on  liveried  porters  and  immaculate  wait- 
ers, must  forget  the  babble  of  the  kin  of 
the  lady  who  asked  how  the  railway  com- 
pany had  managed  to  plant  the  lUecille- 
waet  glacier  so  near  the  hotel  for  the 
pleasure  of  its  guests — and  forgetting 
and  turning  his  back  on  these  things  iriust 
partake  of  bacon  and  bannock  hot  from 
the  pan  and  tea  fresh  brewed  over  the  fire 
his  own  hands  have  prepared  and  must 
then  bivouac  on  balsam  boughs  under  the 
stars  by  a  babbling  stream.  As  it  is  more 
generally  known  how  safe  and  easy  and 
inexpensive  it  is  to  spend  a  week  thus  hid 
away  from  the  distractions  of  civiliza- 
tion the  mountains  will  bring  healing 
and  inspiration  to  ever-increasing  num- 
bers. The  Alpine  Club  of  Canada,  which 
has  sought  to  teach  its  members  to  dis- 
cover for  themselves  the  secret  of  the 
mountains  is  doing  a  gi'eat  work  to  this 
end. 

But  to  return  to  the  distinguishing 
features  of  our  mountain  scenery,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  Rockies  proper  and 
the  Selkirks.  The  narrowness  of  its  val- 
leys was  mentioned  as  characteristic  of 
the  latter  range.  Two  views  are  shown  to 
illustrate  this  point.  One  other  feature 
of  the  Selkirks  must  be  noted,  namely,  the 
luxuriance  of  the  growrth  which  is  at  once 
the  delight  and  exasperation  of  the  tra- 
veler. One  of  our  views  was  taken  on  an 
almost  obsolete  trail  at  about  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  above  sea  level. 
Much  as  the  wayfarer  might  be  inclined 
to  think  profanely  of  this  trail,  especially 
after  rain  or  snow  had  saturated  grass 
and  fern  and  shrub,  yet  in  cooler  moments, 
he  would  be  forced  to  admit  that,  without 
the  trail,  travel  by  pack-train  would  be 
impossible,  while  on  foot  progress  would 
be  restricted  to  something  less  than  five 
miles  a  day.  For  this  rank  growth  the 
precipitation  is  primarily  to  blame.  The 
Selkirks  get  a  chance  at  the  clouds  driven 
eastward  from  the  Pacific  before  the 
Rockies.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
moisture  extracted  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  some  ten  years  ago  a  total 
fall  of  fifty-four  feet  of  snow  was  re- 
corded at  Glacier  House  in  one  winter. 
That  was  a  record,  but  thirty  feet  is  per- 
haps below  the  average.  The  mountains 
being  covered  deep  with  snow  and  the 
slopes  being  steep,  avalanches  rush  down 
to  the  valleys  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  cutting  a  great  swath  through 
any  timber  standing  in  their  path.  In 
time  a  cantankerous  scrub  of  a  tree  called 
the  alder  grows  in  the  beaten  track  of 
these  slides,  the  stems  bent  downward 
like  bars  across  the  path.  It  is  possible 
to  ascend  through  alder  if  one  is  p  rsist- 
ent  and  works  up  where  opportunity  of- 
fers by  little  open  patches  where  fern.': 
and  grass  prevail;  it  is  gloriously  possible 
to  descend  through  alder  if  one  has  no 
regard  for  nether  garments;  but  to  crop.= 
alder  at  even  a  tortoise  pace  requires  a 
combination  of  the  elusive  qualities  of  a 
running  half-back  and  the  patience  of  J  ob, 
Apart  from  these  difficulties  of  travel 
and  the  comparative  rarity  of  lakes,  the 
valleys  in  the  Selkirks  are  in  many  re- 
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spects  more  attractive  than  those  of  the 
main  range.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  contrast  between  forest,  rock  and 
snow,  so  characteristic  of  our  Canadian 
mountains  is  pre-eminently  characteristic 
of  the  Selkirks.  The  forest,  with  the  light 
green  of  the  alder  and  the  dark  green  of 
spruce  and  balsam,  boldly  intrudes  upon 
the  confines  of  rock  and  ice.  Everywhere 
the  rugged  forbidding  grandeur  of  these 
is  relieved  by  the  soft  shades  of  the  green 
timbered  slopes,  and  through  the  stately 
spruces  one  is  constantly  catching  unex- 
pected glimpses  of  the  eternal  snows. 

But  the  Rockies,  too,  have  their  glories, 
and  the  Alps  and  the  Himalayas.  Each 
has  its  peculiar  charm.  Sometimes,  I  fear, 
we  know  these  distant  ranges  better  than 
our  own.  Distant  fields  are  proverbially 
green,  and  besides  the  Alps  have  gathered 
about  them  a  literature.  In  fact  until  the 
last  few  years  Canadians  have  used  their 
own  mountains  much  less  than  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  English  mainly  because  of 
our  lack  of  the  necessary  leisure  and 
wealth.  But  it  may  confidently  be  ex- 
pected that  the  next  few  years  will  wit- 
ness not  only  a  great  influx  of  visitors 


from  abroad,  but  also  a  marked  increase 
in  the  appreciation  of  our  own  people  of 
the  possibilities  of  healthful  enjoyment  in 
our  nationalplayground. 

Some  years  ago  I  ascended  little  Mt. 
Abbott  from  Glacier  House  to  view  the 
glorious  panorama  from  the  summit.  I 
encountered  a  young  instructor  from  an 
American  university  and  his  young  wife. 
I  shall  never  forget  their  faces.  They 
asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  about  camp- 
ing in  the  mountains,  where  they  could 
secure  a  tent,  where  they  would  be  allowed 
to  pitch  it,  where  provisions  could  be  had. 
I  answered  their  eager  questions  as  well 
as  I  could.  Fortunately  I  could  say  that 
the  mountains  were  free  to  them  without 
let  or  hindrance,  provided  they  were  pre- 
pared to  be  careful  about  their  fires.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  for  them  the  mountain 
was  almost  one  of  transfiguration.  I 
never  heard  whether  they  were  able  to 
build  their  tabernacle.  I  hope  they  were. 
But  I  have  often  wished  that  the  way 
could  be  made  familiar  and  smooth  to 
more  of  those  whose  natures  permit  them 
to  enter  into  communion  with  the  spirits 
that  haunt  our  mountain  fastnesses. 


Bringing  Up  Arthur  and  Kate 

How   the    Problem   is  Handled    by    the    Country's 
Private   Schools 

By    RAYMOND    HARRIS 

Concluded  from  Last  Issue. 


"There's  good  stuff  in  Gilray,"  re- 
marked the  latter  to  the  Principal  of  the 
school,  when  the  incident  was  mentioned 
later  in  the  evening,  "and  I'm  glad  we've 
got  hold  of  him  before  his  father  spoiled 
him  for  good.  I  suppose  now  if  the  acci- 
dent had  happened  to  him  at  home,  there 
would  have  been  a  sickening  fuss  made 
over  it — mother  in  tears,  father  in  great 
distress,  servants  rushing  about,  nurses 
and  doctors  galore  and  the  boy  himself 
peevish  and  irritating — just  the  sort  of 
thing  to  crush  all  the  manliness  out  of  the 
lad.  Upstairs  there,  he  gritted  his  teeth 
and  went  through  the  ordeal  like  a  hero, 
simply  because  he  didn't  want  his  school- 
mates to  consider  him  a  coward  or  a  softy. 
I  tell  you,  sir,  the  longer  I  stay  in  this 
school,  the  more  firmly  I'm  convinced  that 
there's  nothing  like  our  system  to  bring 
out  the  best  in  a  boy." 

"Yes,  Watson,  you're  right,"  replied 
the  Head.  "Gilray  comes  of  good  stock. 
His  father  has  made  a  great  success  in 
business  and  is  a  man  of  ability  and  re- 
sourcefulness. The  boy  doubtless  inherits 
many  of  his  father's  qualities.  Unfor- 
tunately in  so  many  cases  like  that  the 
parent  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  his  own 
position  was  attained  through  having  to 
■struggle  with  handicaps  and  difficulties. 
He  wants  to  make  the  path  soft  and  easy 
for  the  boy  and,  in  doing  so,  unwittingly 
works  him  great  injury.  I'm  sure  we'll  be 
able  to  counteract  some  of  those  influ- 
ences here." 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  the  fuss  he 


made  over  his  food.  Doctor,  just  after  he 
came?"  inquired  the  House  Master. 

"No.  The  usual  objections,  I  suppose?" 

"Rather.  He  was  about  the  worst  speci- 
men I  ever  had  to  handle.  What  he  ate  at 
home,  I  can't  imagine.  Apparently  noth- 
ing but  ice  cream  and  cake.  He  kicked  at 
milk.  He  turned  up  his  nose  at  rice  pud- 
ding and,  as  for  bread  and  butter,  it  was 
beneath  contempt." 

"A  stomach  spoiled  by  too  much  indul- 
gence in  sweets,"  remarked  the  Head. 

"Precisely,  and  just  the  kind  of  stomach 
that  would  turn  on  him  later  on  and 
give  him  all  sorts  of  trouble.  Why,  can 
you  believe  it.  Doctor,  the  little  beggar 
used  to  spend  five  dollars  a  week  when  he 
was  living  at  home  on  all  sorts  of  indul- 
gences? I  had  all  I  could  do  to  cut  down 
his  pocket-money  to  half  a  dollar,  he  made 
such  a  row." 

"And  now?"  inquired  the  doctor. 

"Why,  I'm  afraid  he's  going  to  eat  us 
out  of  house  and  larder,"  laughed  the 
Master.  "He's  developed  a  monstrous 
appetite  and,  oddly  enough,  has  come  to 
evince  a  remarkable  fondness  for  milk 
and  rice  pudding.  Of  course,  it's  the  foot- 
ball that's  doin^  it.  He  was  inclined  to  be 
a  shirker  at  first,  but  the  other  lads  soon 
shamed  him  into  taking  it  up  and  now  I 
can  see  'some  of  the  parental  determina- 
tion and  resource  oozing  out  as  he  gets 
into  the  game.  He'll  make  a  good  player, 
that  boy,  depend  on  it.  All  that  was 
needed  was  the  incentive." 

"I'm    very    glad    to    hear    it,    Watson. 
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The  SANITARY  "O.K. "  ERASER 


SAIvfrfARY 
OK  ERASER 


includes  an   Adjustable   Metal 
Holder. 

Two  Rubbers  are  made, 
best  quality ;  one  Typewriter 
and  Ink,  one  for  Pencil.  These 
ifubbers  last  6  mo.  to  a  year, 
the  Holder  a  lifetime.  By 
Blight  pressure,  clean  rubber 
is  fed  down  until  used;  Its 
narrow  ftdge  allows  a  letter 
or  line  to  be  erased  without 
injuring  another.  Price  10c. 
New   Rubbers  6e  each. 
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ABSORBINEJI 


Quickly  Relieve 
Inflammation 

by  rubbing  in  a  few  drops  of 
Absorbine,  Jr.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  promptly  it  penetrates 
and  acts — how  clean  and  pleas- 
ant it  is  to  use  and  how  econ- 
omical, because  only  a  few 
drops  are  required  to  do  the 
work. 


Absorbine.J' 

THE   ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


Is  an  efficient  germicide  as  well  as  a  lUpendablp 
liniment.  When  applied  to  cuts,  bruises  and  sores. 
it  kills  the  germs,  makes  the  wounds  aseptically 
clean,  and  promotes  rapid  and  healthy  healing.  It 
allays  pain  and  inflammation  promptly.  Swollen 
glands,  painful  varicose  veins,  wens  and  bursal 
enlargements  yield  readily  to  the  application  of 
Ahscrbine,    Jr. 

A  10%  solution  sprayed  into  the  throat  is  cleansing. 
healing  and  kills  germs.  An  excellent  preventive— 
thoroughly  efficient  and  yet  positively  harmless. 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  made  of  herbs,  non-poisonous  and 
non -destructive  of  tissue. 
Ahsorhine,  Jr.,  $1.00  a  hoWe  at  druggists  or 

postpaid. 
A  Liberal  Trial     will    be    sent    to    your    address 
Bottle  "l'«"  receipt  of  10c  in  stamps. 

W.  F,  YOUNG,  P.D.F. 
506LymansBldg..  MONTREAL,  CAN. 
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The  Hundred  Ways 
Which  Don't 

End  Corns 

Perhaps  you  say — "I've  tried  and  tried, 
but  found  nothing  that  ends  a  corn." 

You  might  keep  trying  for  years. 
Madam.  There  are  a  hundred  ways  which 
don't.     Most  of  them  are  very  much  ahke. 

But  remember  this: 

There  is  one  way  which  has  removed 
70  milHon  corns.  It  is  now  removing  half 
the  corns  that  grow. 

It's  a  plaster  which  contains  a  bit  of 
wondrous  wax.  It  ends  the  corn  pain  in  a 
jifFy.  It  ends  the  corn  itself  in  two  days. 
It  gently  loosens  the  corn  until  it  comes 
out  without  any  pain  or  soreness. 

When  you  merely  pare  corns— 

When  you  use  some  folderol— 

Bear  this  in  mind.  There  are  folks 
all  around  you — users  of  Blue-jay  —  who 
never  suffer  corns.  You  are  wronging 
yourself  when  you  fail  to  do  what  they  do. 


Blue  =j  ay 

Plasters 


15  and  25  cents— at  Druggists 

Samples  Mailed  Free 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Phyucians*  Supplies 


\pr  mo/f  GftADE  HANfC  &.  OFP/CBi 
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Somehow  I  feel  that  our  greatest  respon- 
sibility rests  with  the  sons  of  such  men  as 
Gilray.  They've  got  so  much  against 
them,  if  they  only  knew  it.  It  devolves  on 
us,  right  here,  to  make  men  out  of  them, 
counteracting  all  those  baneful  influences 
that  wealth  and  social  position  so  often 
exert  on  growing  boys." 

Meanwhile  at  that  supposedly  fashion- 
able and  select  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  ladies,  Highurst  School,  all 
was  not  primroses  and  daisies  for  Miss 
Kate  Gilray.  That  young  damsel's  chief 
interest  in  life  had  hitherto  been  clothes, 
boys  and  self-indulgence.  Accustomed  to 
be  petted  and  admired  by  her  parents, 
envied  by  her  companions  and  allowed  to 
do  pretty  much  as  she  pleased,  she  was 
fast  growing  into  a  spoiled  and  selfish 
young  woman.  Parental  blindness  and 
prejudice  prevented  either  father  or 
mother  from  realizing  their  eldest  daugh- 
ter's shortcomings.  To  them  she  was  a 
paragon  of  sweetness,  charm  and  beauty. 
Only  the  neighbors  knew  how  wilful,  self- 
centred  and  silly  she  was  under  her  pretty 
exterior. 

The  restriction  in  the  wearing  of 
clothes  was  a  distressing  blow  to  the 
child's  pride.  She,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  all  the  other 
girls  in  her  neighborhood  by  the  style  and 
expense  of  her  furs,  her  suits  and  her 
dresses,  to  be  reduced  to  plain  and  ser- 
viceable garments  of  navy  blue,  was  al- 
most more  than  she  could  bear.  She  wept 
bitter  tears  and  longed  devoutly  for  home 
and  mother. 

But  worse  was  in  store  for  her.  She 
was  to  become  a  slave  to  routine.  Instead 
of  lying  abed  in  the  morning  to  all  hours 
and  retiring  at  night  whenever  the  humor 
seized  her,  she  was  forced  to  rise  in  the 
cold,  grey  dawn  at  seven  and  go  to  bed  at 
nine.  There  were  to  be  hours  for  this, 
hours  for  that  and  hours  for  the  other 
thing.  None  of  those  delectable  old  oppor- 
tunities for  loafing,  for  staying  away  from 
school,  for  running  wild  about  the  streets, 
were  to  be  hers.  She  was  to  move  about, 
to  eat  her  meals,  to  study,  to  practise  and 
to  play  according  to  rule. 

At  first  it  was  hard  and  all  but  unbear- 
able. Then  by  degrees  as  she  allowed  her 
opposition  to  the  restrictions  to  weaken 
and  as  she  fell  in  with  the  school  routine, 
her  spirits  revived.  There  were  abundant 
consolations,  of  which  one  of  the  best  was 
the  motherly  interest  of  the  Lady  Prin- 
cipal, a  woman  who  had  grown  grey  in 
the  noble  work  of  elevating  the  minds  and 
inspiring  the  ideals  of  more  than  one 
generation  of  Highurst  girls.  She  was  a 
lady,  gentle,  refined  and  cultured,  one  who 
knew  girls,  studied  their  moods  and 
sought  means  to  draw  from  them  all  that 
was  best.  With  Kate  Gilray,  she  soon  be- 
came a  powerful  influence.  Appealing  to 
her  gently  and  kindly,  she  brought  the 
foolish,  empty-headed  girl  to  a  realization 
that  life  was  something  more  than  dress, 
rich  food  and  pleasure-seeking.  Such 
fondness  as  Kate  did  cherish  in  her  heart 
for  her  father  and  mother  was  drawn 
upon  to  induce  her  to  bestir  herself  in- her 
studies  and  exercises.  Never  before  had 
the  girl  come  into  such  intimate,  every- 
day contact  with  a'  person  so  inspiring,  so 
lovable,  so  obviously  a  lady,  as  the  Prin- 
cipal of  Highurst. 


Here's 
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pfESiDENT 
SUSPENDER 

NONE-SO-EASY 

MADE  IN  CANADA 


For  Summer  Home  or  Cottage 

the  "Anyle  Lamp"  is  the  perfect  liehtinc  method. 
Gives  a  soft,  radiant  light,  more  restful  than  gas  or  electric 
light  but  of  equal  brilliancy.  More  economical  than 
either.  Safe.  Durable.  Simple.  Costs  less  to  burn 
than  even  the  old  style,  Inconvenient  oil  lamp.  No  trouble 
to  fill  or  care  for — just  ideal.  Used  in  Residential  Homes, 
Cottages,  Churches  or  Stores.  The  Perfect  Lamp. 
Write  to-day 
and  learn  of 
its  conven- 
ience     and 


E.BOUGHER 


RED 
MAN 


A  MEDIUM-HEIGHT  COLLAR  FOR 
CONSERVATIVE  DRESSERS 

20c.,   or   3    ior   5«c. 

This  Collar  fans  the  perfect  fitting  and 
we.irir.g  (luiilities  that  distinguish  the  Red 
Man  Brand  from  all  others.  One  of  the  most 
popular  collars   of  the  famous   Red   Man   line. 

For    Sale   by   Canada's   Best   Men's    Stores. 

EARL  &  WILSON 

NEW  YORK 

Makers   of  Troy's  best   product. 


VAN-HALLEN  &  O'NEAIL 

For  Patents  of  Invention 

G.  8.  Van-Hallen,  Barrister,  etc.;  D.  R. 
O'Neail,  Register  Patent  Attorney  for  U.S.A. 
Offices:  Room  B  103,  Farmer  Building,  next 
Bank  of  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Do  not  forget  a  Western  firm. 
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There  were  other  girls,  too,  at  the 
school  whom  she  came  to  admire  hugely, 
not  on  account  of  their  looks,  certainly  not 
on  account  of  their  dress,  but  rather  for 
their  generous-hearted  disposition,  their 
friendliness  and  their  skill  in  various  ac- 
complishments. They  were  sensible  young 
women  who  had  perhaps  spent  some  years 
at  Highurst  and  had  become  inspired  with 
the  school  ideals.  Gradually  Kate  began 
to  feel  that  she  too  was  a  Highurst  girl 
and  that  it  devolved  on  her  to  speak  and 
act  as  became  a  student  of  the  school.  All 
unconsciously  as  it  were,  her  character 
was  being  moulded  by  her  new  environ- 
ment and  she  was  shedding  many  of  the 
little  defects  that  had  crept  into  her  na- 
ture under  the  careless  and  thoughtless 
home  influences. 

The  compulsory  physical  training  and 
the  games  which  she  tried  by  every  pos- 
sible means  to  evade,  when  she  first  en- 
tered the  school,  soon  began  to  have  an 
attraction  for  her.  Excuses  were  useless, 
pretences  were  vain.  She  had  to  fall  in 
with  the  others  and  go  through  the  regu- 
lar daily  drill.  By  degrees  the  effect  of 
the  training  and  regularity  began  to  tell 
on  her.  She  grew  sturdier,  developed  a 
better  color  and  from  being  a  rather  timid, 
namby-pamby  girl,  who  disliked  exercise 
of  any  healthful  sort,  grew  into  a  self- 
reliant,  active  and  popular  young  woman. 

To  the  same  end,  the  school  regimen  of 
food  also  contributed  its  quota  of  bene- 
ficial influence.  Highurst  feeds  its  girls 
well  but  plainly.  Candy,  cake  and  all  such 
delicacies  are  tabooed  and  may  only  be  in- 
dulged in  at  limited  intervals.  For  the 
rest,  there  is  very  little  on  the  table  to 
interfere  with  delicate  digestions.  Kate 
Gilray  like  her  brother  derived  lasting  ad- 
vantage from  being  deprived  of  the  too 
easy  opportunity  to  indulge  in  sweets, 
which  at  home  had  proved  so  injurious. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  lose  her  taste  for 
them  but  this  taste  was  gratified  so  infre- 
quently that  little  or  no  harm  was  done. 

The  home-coming  of  the  children  for 
the  Christmas  vacation  was  a  great  event 
at  the  Gilray  house  on  Roselawn  avenue. 
They  were  given  a  glorious  welcome.  And 
what  children  they  were — Arthur,  rosy, 
robust  and  bubbling  over  with  good  spirts ; 
Kate,  much  more  sensibly  and  effectively 
dressed,  more  subdued  and  ladylike  in 
manner  and  quite  as  healthy-looking  as 
her  brother.  Neighbors  who  had  a  chance 
to  speak  with  them  during  the  holidays 
remarked  on  the  great  improvement  in 
each. 

"Boarding-school  has  certainly  been  a 
good  place  for  those  Gilray  children,"  said 
one.  "I've  rarely  seen  such  benefit  in  so 
short  a  time.  They  were  spoiled  brats  be- 
fore they  left  home.  Now  one  can  see  a 
semblance  of  the  lady  and  gentleman  in 
them." 

It  was  a  beginning.  After  two  or  three 
years  of  such  schooling,  Arthur  and  Kac^ 
were  effectively  "brought  up."  Through 
the  companionship  of  boys  and  girls  of 
good  breeding,  the  oversight  of  masters 
and  mistresses  who  took  far  more  than  a 
school-hour  interest  in  them,  the  plain 
food  and  abundant  exercise,  the  sensible 
'hours  and  the  absence  of  foolish  indul- 
gence in  either  dainties  or  amusements — 
above  all  through  the  school  esprit  de 
corps,  which  is  ever  a  very  powerful  in- 
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aASH  LIGHTS 
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Invaluable 

For  a  Hundred  and 
One  Occasions 

The  "Franco"  New  Wireless  Elec- 
tric Plashlights  have  features  of 
superiority  not  found  in  ordinary 
makes.  The  fibre  case  is  patented. 
It  prevents  short  circuit.  "Franco" 
liashlights  will  not  burn  out  when 
thrown  against  metal.  New  batter- 
ies are  easily  replaced.  They  auto- 
matically adjust  themselves.  In 
cases  of  emergency  "Franco" 
Flashlights  are  priceless.  For  long 
life  and  satisfaction  you  cannot  beat 
"Franco"  New  Wireless  Flash 
lights.    Ask  your  dealer. 

Have 
Some 
Fun 

Get  tho  new  fountain  pen  novelty.  It  affords  great  amusement;  besides,  it  is  really  a 
flashlight.  It  is  a  perfect  imitation  of  a  fountain  pen.  It  has  a  clip  attachment,  and  can  be 
carried  around  just  like  your  ordinary  fountain  pen.  It  also  has  practical  features.  Doctors 
and  dentists  will  find  it  invaluable  for  their  work.  You  should  have  a  Penlite  Fountain 
Pen  novelty. 

Ask  your  dealer.    If  he  cannot  supply,  write  us  direct  for  full 
particulars. 

THE  INTERSTATE  NOVELTY  CO.  OF  CANADA,   Limited 
220  King  Street  West,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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Health  tf/?^Ef  f  iciency 

In  Your  Home,  Office  or  Factory 

During  the  sweltering  summer  months  you  can  preserve  the  health 
and  efficiency  of  your  employees  by  installing  a  "Perfection" 
Water  Cooler.  The  health  of  your  family  will  be  preserved  and 
economy  result  from  drinking  Nature's  own  drink:  Cool,  sparkling, 
delicious,  satisfying — free  from  all  impurities 

With  the  "Perfection' '  no  impure  ice  can  reach  the  drinking  water. 

The  water  is  kept  cool  and  sparkling  until  the  last  piece  of  ice 
melts.  No  other  cooler  has  this  feature.  The  children  can  drink 
with  safety.  Your  staff  will  benefit  during  the  sweltering  days. 
It  is  less  expensive  than  the  many  questionable  drinks  on  the  mar- 
ket, which  only  aggravate  the  thirst  and  cause  minor  hot  weather 
ailments. 

It  is  an  economy  that  more  than  pays  for  itself.  Be  healthy  and 
cool.    Get  a  Perfection  Cooler. 

Write   for  booklet   "A"   and   learn   of  the  beneflts   of  this   scientific 
principle    of    Iteepin^    water    cool,    pure,    sparltling:    and    healthfui. 

Perfection   Cooler   Co., 

Limited 
21  Alice  Street,  TORONTO 
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i^     Quebec 
Old      Franc  e — w  i  t  h 


Fares  from  Niagara 
Falls: 

To     Montreal     and 
return    $18.55 

To  Quebec  and  re- 
turn       J25.90 

To  Saguenay  River 
and  return.  $34.55 


a     Difference. 


All  the  charm  of  quaint  old-world  travel-haunts  is 
reproduced  In  this  city  that  stands  guard  over  Canada. 
Yet  Quebec  is  individual — distinctive — its  "atmosphere" 
is  all  its  own — its  quaintness  is  of  a  quality  that  holds 
the  Interest  even  more  surely  than  the  Europe  that 
was  America's  "Mecca"  of  travel.  So  you  can  come 
to  this  grand  old  town,  with  a  certainty  of  enjoying 
a  holiday  quite  as  fascinating  as  any  you  ever  had 
abroad.  Our  book  tells  all  you'll  want  to  know — 
tells  all  about  our  famous  Niagara-to-the-Sea  trip, 
and  about  our  delightful  Summer  Hotels  at  Murray 
I?ay  and  TadouPac.  Send  6c.  in  stamjis  to  cover  cost 
of  mailing. 

Thos.    Henry,    Passenger   Traffic    Mgr., 

Canada   Steamship    Lines,  Limited 

122  Victoria  Square,  Montreal. 


Beautify  and  Protect  Your  Property 
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Peerless  Ornamental  Fencing  accomplishes 

two  great  purposes.    It  beautifies  your  premises 

by  giving  them  that  symmetrical,  pleasing,  orderly 

appearance,  and  it  protects  them  by  furnishing  rigid, 

effective  resistance  against   marauding   animals,   etc. 

Peerless  Ornamental  Fencing 

is  made  of  strong,  stiff,  ^Ivanized  wire  that  will  not 
sag.     In  addition  to  galvanizing,  every  strand  is  given 
a  coating  of  zinc  enamel  paint,  thus  forming  the  best 
possible  insurance  against  rust.    Peerless  ornamental 
fence  is  made  in  several  styles.     It's  easy  to  erect 
and  holds  its  shape  for  years.  JBJTgWMi' 

Send  for  free  catalog.  If  interested,  ask  about  our  .^ElSlliili 
farm  and  poultry  fencing.  Agents  nearly  every-  .^P'Hllil-^^ 
^^where.    Agents  wanted  in  open  territory.  ^Jnilllllllllir 
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IF  YOU  ARE  A  BOY  and  need  more  spending  money,  besides  such  premi- 
ums as  sweater  coats,  roller  skates,  bicycles,  rifles,  etc.,  let  us  tell  you 
how  to  get  them.  Circulation  Department,  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited, 
143-15;;  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 


fluence — the  boy  and  girl  developed  into 
useful  members  of  the  community. 

Some  hard  things  may  be  said  against 
the  private  school  system;  it  is  not  per- 
fection, but  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt 
that  by  bringing  boys  and  girls  together 
under  good  influences  and  a  fairly  rigid 
system  of  discipline,  it  can  and  does  ex- 
ercise great  good  over  them. 


A  Man  Who 

Succeeded 


"N 


0  man  is  great.    There  are  no 
great  men   and  there  are   few 
fools.    Opportunity  is  the  thing 
that  counts." 

In  these  terse  sentences  George  J. 
Whelan,  founder  of  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  Company,  in  an  interview  with  a 
New  York  reporter,  at  once  epitomized 
and  satirized  achievement.  Recently  on 
the  occasion  of  his  fiftieth  birthday,  Mr. 
Whelan  announced  his  retirement  from 
active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
United  Cigar  Stores,  the  United  Profit- 
Sharing  Company  and  the  other  enter- 
prises with  whose  great  success  he  has 
been  so  intimately  associated. 

"When  a  man  first  comes  here  to  seek 
success,"  said  Mr.  Whelan,  "he  is  usually 
underrated.  When  he  has  attained  success 
he  is  usually  overrated,  and  people  do 
their  best  to  spoil  him.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  he  is  better  than  people  thought 
he  was  in  the  first  place  and  not  so  good 
as  they  think  he  is  in  the  end. 

What  makes  fob  success. 

"It  is  so  difficult  to  tell  just  what  suc- 
cess is  that  it  is  hard  to  lay  down  any 
fixed  principles  by  which  it  may  be  at- 
tained. The  way  to  achieve  it,  I  suppose, 
is  to  do  all  that  goes  to  make  it  up.  Hard 
work  as  they  will  all  tell  you  is  a  factor. 

"Human  nature  is  such  an  important 
element  in  business  that  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  it  is  essential.  In  my  own 
experience,  fair  values  and  courtesy  in 
the  stores  were  the  things  that  counted. 
The  words,  'Thank  you,'  are  of  the  utmost 
importance." 

Mr.  Whelan  is  the  second  prominent 
business  man  to  retire  from  active  affairs 
in  the  prime  of  mental  and  physical  vigor 
in  the  last  few  weeks.  The  other  is  A.  H. 
Cosden,  who,  at  forty-two,  has  given  up 
the  presidency  of  the  Riker-Hedgeman 
Drug  Company,  after  accumulating  a 
fortune  in  twenty  years'  time. 

"I  believe,"  went  on  Mr.  Whelan,  "that 
for  the  benefit  of  their  business,  men 
should  retire  early.  The  best  thing  I  ever 
did  for  our  company  was  to  retire.  If  I 
am  of  any  value  to  them  they  can  still  call 
on  me  at  any  time.  I  shall,  of  course,  al- 
ways be  interested  in  the  tobacco  business, 
but  I  shall  work  simply  when  I  please. 

"That  is  why  a  corporation  is  better 
than  a  partnership  because  of  the  new 
blood  that  is  always  being  infused  into  it. 
A  partnership  depends  on  its  own  family 
for  success;  a  corporation  relies  on  the 
whole  world." 
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Saving  Lives  on 
Wholesale  Plan 

CoHtiniied  from  Page  22. 


When  a  dose  of  chlorine  is  well  mixed 
with  a  body  of  germ-laden  drinking  water 
the  civic  health-makers  may  rest  in  the 
assurance  that  the  germ  will  take  the  dose 
and  the  water  become  healthy. 

Not  so  with  the  dose  of  sanitary 
methods  administered  to  the  community. 
The  atmosphere  may  be  thick  with  in- 
struction yet  the  human  germ  contrive  to 
avoid  it.  Hence  the  wholesale  adoption  in 
recent  health  work  of  individual  and  what 
are  known  as  "follow-up"  methods  in  deal- 
ing with  human  agents. 

In  attacking  the  two  problems  of  tuber- 
culosis and  infant  mortality,  which  told 
so  heavily  on  the  city's  death  rate  it  was 
decided  to  use  an  agency  which  could  at 
once  teach  and  turn  teaching  into  action. 
Thus  came  into  existence  the  now  indis- 
pensable body  of  public  health  nurses. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  fall  in  the 
tuberculosis  rate  in  Toronto  one  must  go 
back  a  number  of  years. 

One  must  indeed  begin  with  the  day 
when  a  Toronto  merchant,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Gage,  became  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  waste  of  young  life  from  this  disease 
and  entered  the  lists  against  it,  making 
this  noble  work  his  especial  contribution 
to  Canadian  life  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  tuberculosis  rate  in  the  city  had 
decreased  from  162  per  100,000  in  1903 
to  121  per  100,000  in  1910. 

At  that  time  the  fine  Muskoka  and  Wes- 
ton Sanitariums  had  already  been  doing 
their  splendid  educative  and  isolating 
work  for  the  province  for  some  years,  and 
in  the  benefits  of  this  Toronto  shared. 

It  was  inevitable  and  imperative  that 
the  city's  health  organization  should  turn 
its  forces  against  this  disease.  In  1910 
there  was  but  one  tuberculosis  nurse  in 
the  department.  In  1911  notification  of 
tuberculosis  was  made  compulsory  and  it 
being  thus  possible  to  take  account  of  all 
cases  additional  nurses  were  appointed. 
At  the  end  of  1914  there  were  thirty-seven 
public  health  nurses  and  a  superintendent 
in  the  employ  of  the  city  in  the  combined 
tuberculosis  and  infant  mortality  work. 
By  the  system  followed,  the  nurses  at- 
tend all  the  tuberculosis  clinics,  follow 
the  cases  to  their  homes,  instruct  them 
and  the  members  of  their  household  in 
sanitary  matters  and  the  prevention  of 
infection,  supply  the  cases  with  sputum 
cups,  paper  towels,  paper  napkins,  etc., 
see  that  there  is  a  nurse  where  necessary, 
arrange  for  removal  of  the  patient  to  a 
sanitarium  or  hospital  or  for  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  a  "preventorium"  if 
their  health  suggests  danger,  procure 
the  help  of  philanthropy  to  provide 
proper  nourishment  and  also  have  the  in- 
fected house  fumigated. 

A  flood  of  sanitary  light  is  poured  into 
the  mind  of  the  patient  and  those  living  in 
contact  with  him — the  inevitable  co-suf- 
ferers of  a  few  years  ago.  Open  windows, 
sleeping  porches,  tent  dwellings  are  a  new 
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For  Social  Play 
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Air-Cushion  Finish    Club  Indexes 


For  General  Play 
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SIMPLE 

and 

QUICK 

Saves   Time   and 
Money 


The    "Kalamazoo"    Loose   Leaf   Binder. 


The  Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  is  the  best  office  investment  possible.  It 
gives  the  greatest  office  efficiency  and  at  lowest  cost.  It  is  positively  the  most 
rapid  binder  on  earth.  Its  expansion  and  capacity  arc  the  largest.  The  mechanism 
is  the  simplest.  It  has  the  greatest  durability.  Its  accessibility  is  unequalled. 
You  can  use  one  sheet  or  a  thousand  sheets  without  padding  the  binder.  The 
Kalamazoo  lies  perfectly  flat — it  is  a  book,  not  a  box.  The  leaves  keep  in  per- 
fect alignment,  no  matter  how  much  used.  A  trial  will  convince  you  of  its 
superiority  and  demonstrate  your  need  of  it. 

Let  us  prove  its  merits.    Write   to-day   and   we   will    send   you    complete  and 

interesting  details.    It  will  mean  a  saving  for  your  office. 

Warwick  Bros.  &  Rutter,  Ltd.,  Toronto?  ''-"aNTARio 


Cut  Down  Your  Expenses 
Still  Further 


Look  into  your  overhead  expenses.  You  can  cut 
these  down  further  by  eliminating  artificial 
lighting  expenses. 

Daylight  is  cheap  light.  Why  not  have  your 
store,  office,  factory  or  warehouse  flooded  with 
cheap  daylight? 

Luxfer  Prisms 

will  pour  the  daylight  into  your  premises.  Make 
artificial  lighting  unnecessary  and  keep  your 
expenses  down.  Dark  corners  will  become  avail- 
able for  service.  Daylight  is  the  efficient  health- 
ful light.  Don't  pay  for  artificial  light  when  you 
can  get  daylight  free. 

Write  for  Catalog  "L"  and  learn  how  your  dull,  dingy 
premises   or  basements  can  be  flooded  with  daylight. 


Luxfer  Prism  Company,  Limited,  IoroS^ 


St.  Weit 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


1009  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Bldg.,  Montreal. 


504  Canada  Bldg.,  Winnipeg 


revelation.  Milk,  the  insipid,  becomes  a 
treasure  beyond  rubies,  the  tasteless  egg 
a  sail  to  the  shipwrecked.  Each  patient 
becomes  a  little  centre  of  new  light  on 
wholesome  living. 

Such  teaching  is  often  as  necessary  in 
the  cases  of  the  well-to-do  as  in  those  of 
the  poor  and  amongst  the  1,,500  homes  un- 
der the  care  of  the  city  nurses  at  the  end 
of  1914  the  majority  of  the  patients  were 
those  of  private  physicians. 

In  1914  the  number  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  in  Toronto  had  decreased  to 
95  per  100,000  population,  a  gain  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  lives  annu- 
ally to  the  city  compared  with  conditions 
little  more  than  ten  years  previously. 
Each  of  the  lives  in  industrial  ranks  de- 
stroyed by  this  disease  has  been  estimated 
as  meaning  a  loss  to  the  country  of  $8,000. 

The  tuberculosis  rate  is  lower  now  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  than  in  any  previous 
year  of  its  history.  It  is  also  lower  than 
in  any  other  large  city  of  America  or  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Toronto's  loss  now 
stands  at  95  per  100,000.  That  of  her 
close  competitor,  Milwaukee,  is  101.  But 
other  progressive  and  enlightened  cities 
still  struggle  with  double  and  treble  this 
mortality  from  "the  white  plague":  New 
York  with  187;  Cincinnati,  246;  Edin- 
burgh, 169,  and  Liverpool,  208. 

SAVING  THE  BABIES. 

In  the  first  five  years  of  its  organiza- 
tion, the  Department  of  Child  Hygiene  in 
New  York  City  reduced  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  30  per  cent.  Toronto  has  not 
yet  made  a  record  equal  to  that  but  To- 
ronto's baby  welfare  work  has  not  yet 
been  established  five  years.  In  June  of 
1912  the  first  Child  Welfare  nurse  was 
appointed.  Others  were  added  as  the 
work  developed,  until,  in  June,  1914,  the 
Division  of  Child  Hygiene  was  estab- 
lished, sharing  in  the  work  of  the  thirty- 
seven  public  health  nurses. 

The  fight  for  the  lives  of  the  babies  is, 
like  the  tuberculosis  work,  by  education 
and  physical  and  social  upbuilding.  "The 
attempt  has  been,"  says  the  department, 
"to  keep  in  touch  with  every  baby  in  the 
city  under  one  year  of  age."  As  soon  as 
the  baby's  birth  is  registered,  the  depart- 
ment forwards  to  the  mother  its  printed 
matter  on  the  care  of  the  baby.  She  is 
invited,  too,  to  attend  the  "well-baby" 
clinic  in  her  district. 

This  new  civic  institution  of  the 
weekly  "well-baby"  clinic  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  and  keeping  up  the  tone 
of  the  city's  baby  life.  The  public  health 
nurse  is  there,  a  doctor  is  there,  there  is 
a  weighing  scales  and  every  baby  is 
weighed  weekly  and  its  progress  recorded 
on  its  own  weight  card.  There  are  already 
ten  "well-baby"  clinics,  all  growing  rapid- 
ly. The  Medical  Health  Officer  declares 
there  should  be  twenty-five  and  so  no 
doubt  there  will  be  before  long. 

And  the  city  will  joyfully  agree,  for  the 
tide  of  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  has 
already  turned.  In  1914  fewer  babies  died 
not  only  than  in  1913  but  fewer  than  in 
1912,  nothwithstanding  the  growth  in 
population.  The  most  brilliant  success 
came  in  the  hot  summer  months  when 
infantile  diarrhcea  and  enteritis  usually 
swept  away  the  babies  by  hundreds.  The 
loss  from  these  causes  was  cut  42  per 
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cent,  in  the  summer  of  1914  from  that 
of  the  previous  season. 

Very  soon  after  the  advent  of  each  tiny 
citizen  the  public  health  nurse  is  on  the 
spot  taking  note  of  its  surroundings. 
Where  the  home  conditions  menace  the 
baby's  well-being  city  philanthropies  are 
called  on  to  adjust  them.  Work  must  be 
found  for  the  father  if  possible,  that  the 
mother  may  remain  with  the  baby;  food 
must  be  found  for  the  mother  that  the 
baby  may  be  nourished;  the  house  must 
be  made  weathertight  and  sanitary  by 
the  landlord;  tuberculous  members  must 
be  removed  and  premises  fumigated.  In 
short  the  home  must  be  normalized  for  the 
baby  citizen,  as  only  in  the  normal  home 
does  the  baby  appear  fairly  secure  of 
thriving.  At  intervals  the  nurses  give 
"talks"  to  the  mothers  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts on  the  care  and  feeding  of  babies 
in  general  and  during  hot  weather  in 
particular. 

A  very  large  number  of  babies'  deaths 
are  listed  under  the  heading  of  "Con- 
genital Debility  and  Malformation."  The 
babies  come  into  the  world  with  injuries 
and  weaknesses  which  take  away  a  baby's 
shaky  fighting  chance.  There  is  no  course 
of  teaching  for  women  who  are  to  be 
mothers.  The  work  of  instructing  them  is 
being  added  to  the  role  of  the  city  nurse. 
As  yet  there  is  no  systematic  means  of 
getting  into  touch  with  mothers  before 
their  babies  are  born  but  through  the 
"well-baby"  clinic  a  considerable  number 
of  these  are  heard  of  and  reached. 

BUILDING  BODIES  BY  BETTER  HOUSEKEEPING. 

"Inasmuch" — I  quote  again  from  those 
illuminating  forewords  of  the  monthly  re- 
port— "Inasmuch  as  the  campaign  against 
disease  is  directed  along  two  distinct 
lines:  First,  the  preventing  of  disease- 
producing  germs  from  entering  our 
bodies;  and,  second,  the  building  up  and 
maintaining  of  the  resisting  powers  of 
the  body — " 

"Building  up"  the  physique  of  citizens 
wholesale  by  the  townfull — a  distinctly 
twentieth  century  undertaking  and  also 
distinctly  Hastingsesque — already  figures 
largely  in  Toronto  health  work.  The  pub- 
lic health  nurse  calls  on  the  philanthropist 
for  food  to  build  up  the  destitute  tuber- 
culosis patient  and  the  city's  mothers  and 
babies.  The  school  nurse  demands  food 
to  build  up  the  city's  needy  children. 
Forest  schools,  the  tuberculosis 
ventoriums,  the  "milk  luncheons" 
fresh  air  enterprises  all  "build  up." 

"Building  up"  one's  body  used  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  matter  of  purely  private 
interest.  But  in  the  twentieth  century 
when  the  citizen  is  worth  some  $3,000  to 
the  country  even  the  coldest  calculation 
will  allow  it  is  cheaper  to  build  him  up 
than  to  lose  him.  The  Health  Department 
looks  on  building  up  the  citizens  simply 
as  a  sound  method  of  securing  more 
health.  It  regards  the  mode  of  living — 
fresh  air,  cleanliness,  order,  regularity — 
as  part  of  the  building-up  process.  The 
housekeeper  is  a  first  cause.  She  is  na- 
ture's own  health  officer.  The  Toronto  De- 
partment of  Health  thinks  it  worth  while 
teaching  the  backward  housekeeper  her 
"job." 

Women  sanitary  inspectors  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  downtown  districts — or 
rather  sanitary  instructors.    The  women 
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You  Would  Like  This  in  Your  Home! 


What  could  be  more  convenient  than 
such  a  combination  as  this — a  hand- 
some, splendidly  appointed  desk  with 
book  space  beneath  suitable  for  your 
large-sized  books,  a  large  drawer  for 
stationery,  etc.,  and  a  section  on  top 
suitable  for  any  ordinary-sized  books? 

Everyone 

in  the  home  will  derive  pleasure,  com- 
fort and  convenience  from  such  a  com- 
bination as  this,  and  besides  it  does 
not  cost  much,  which  is  often  quite  a 
serious  consideration. 

Any  Style 

of  furniture  you  may  have  in  your 
home  can  be  perfectly  matched  by 
the  famous  "  Macey  "  sectional  cases, 
as  we  make  many  styles  and  many 
finishes. 


If  One  Section 

will  hold  all  your  books,  why  that  is  all  you  need  to  buy  until'  you  need  more 
space,  then  simply  add  sections  as  you  need  them.  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple. 

OUR  "MACEY  STVLE  BOOK"  tells  all  about  them.  Send  us 
your  address  and  we  will  mail  you  a  copy,  free  of  all  charges.      Write  to-day. 


Panada  Furniture M 
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Limited 


WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO. 


Saves  Office  Time  and  Energy 

Sure    Shot °"^  °^  '^^  "Acme  Family  Stapling  Machines — 

is  most  convenient  for  all-round  office  use.  Will 
bind  the  flimsiest  tissue  paper  without  tearing.  A  light  blow 
drives  its  staple  through  a  quarter-inch  of  material.  Sure  Shot  is 
especially  valuable  for  binding  papers. 

An  "Acme"  for  every   requirement  in  Office,  Store  or  Factory 
The  "Acme"  family  saves  time,  money  and  prevents  waste. 


Simple 


Durable 


Convenient 


Write  for  Catalogue  "A"  showinsr  complete  line, 
one  of  which  will  be  an  economy  to  your  business 


ERNEST  SCOTT  &  CO. 


52  St.  Peter  St.,  Montreal,  Can. 
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Anastigmatic 

and 

Autographic 

$27.12 


The  New  3^  KODAK 


Has  the  autographic  feature  whereby  you  can  date  and  title 
your  films  at  the  time  of  exposure,  is  fitted  with  the  new  Kodak 
Anastigmat  f.1.1  lens — a  lens  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  de.sired 
in  definition  (sharpness)  and  flatness  of  field  and  has  more  speed 
than  even  the  best  of  the  Rapid  Rectilinear  lenses. 

The  shutter  is  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  with  instantaneous 
speeds  of  1/25,  1/50  and  1/100  of  a  second  and  of  course  the 
usual  time  and  "  bulb  "  actions.     High  grade  in  every  detail. 


No.  3A  Autographic  Kodak,  pictures  3)4  x5J^,  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens /.7. 7, 1 
Do.,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  .-..-.  -         - 

Cataltzt**  frtt  ttl  your  dtalir'j,  «T  hy  m«i.. 


$27.50 
22  50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 


Real  Economy  in  the  Office 

The  "Midget"  Is  one  at  the  "Acme  Line"  Stapling  Machines, 
is  strong  and  durable — a  real  worker.  Just  what  you  need 
for  all  kinds  of  stapling  and  binding  of  legal  documents,  policy 
vouchers,  plans,  folders,  etc.  Used  to  advantage  by  manufac- 
turers and  Importers  for  price  ticketing,  samples,  etc.  This 
machine  will  effect  a  substantia!  saving  in  any  modern  office. 
Try   one. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  "A"  sliovvs  the  "Midget"  and  other 
Acme  Stapling:  Machines.  Yon  may  find  here  jnst  what  you 
have  been  looking  for.     Write  for  one  to-day. 

ERNEST  J.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  59  St.  Peter  St.,  Montreal.  Can. 
THE  ACME  STAPLE  CO.,  Limited,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 
PROCESS  TYPEWRITER  SUPPLY  CO.,  Ltd.,  London,Eng. 


The 
Midget 


of  the  hampered  slum  homes  need  teach- 
ing rather  than  policing.  Garbage  was  to 
be  collected  and  covered,  floors  were  to  be 
washed,  rooms  aired,  a  rotation  of  sheets 
and  pillow  cases  introduced  to  beds. 
Houseowners  were  notified  that  sanitary 
conveniences  must  be  installed.  By  the  end 
of  1913  nine  thousand  yard  closets  had 
been  abolished.  In  "The  Ward"  these 
nuisances  practically  disappeared.  Under 
the  auspices  of  "Municipal  Housekeeping" 
the  downtown  backyard  is"  undergoing  a 
"sea  change."  They  are  going  "back  to 
the  land"  in  downtown  Toronto.  The 
Horticultural  Society  makes  a  gift  of 
seeds  and  where  "junk"  was  the  sole  fea- 
ture, garden  plots  are  now  budding  forth. 
Some  backyards  carry  their  owners  half 
through  the  winter  with  vegetables.  Vines 
cover  unsightly  fences  and  sheds.  Flower 
plots  introduce  the  joy  and  poetry  of  life. 
Last  summer  there  were  a  hundred  gar- 
dens in  "The  Ward." 

"This  is  a  fine  place  for  'greenies'  to 
come  to,"  remarked  one  well-pleased 
housekeeper  of  a  downtown  street  when 
making  the  inevitable  move  to  a  "better 
district."    "It  teaches  them  to  be  clean!" 

The  actual  contribution  in  figures  of 
"Municipal  Housekeeping"  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  mortality  rate  is  not,  of  course, 
available,  but  its  share  in  raising  the 
physical  standard  of  the  city  will  scarcely 
meet  with  dissent. 


Where  Carnegie  Found 
Schwab 

Andrew  Carnegie  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Moody's  Magazine  tells  how  he  found 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  the  brilliant 
young  steel  maker,  organizer  and  sales- 
man, the  real  founder  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Co.,  and  now  the  principal 
owner  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  whose 
shares  recently  had  a  phenomenal  rise. 
He  says:  "You  do  Schwab  only  justice. 
He  is  a  genius  whom  I  met  in  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains.  His  father  was 
owner  of  horses  hired  by  the  habitues 
of  Cresson  Springs,  where  we  had  a 
summer  cottage  and  spent  our  time.  I 
was  visiting  our  horses  in  Mr.  Schwab's 
stable  when  I  heard  a  piano,  and  having 
an  ear  for  music,  it  did  not  take  me  long 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
apt  scholar  at  work.  I  said  to  the  proud 
father,  'You  have  a  young  genius;  theie 
is  music;  when  you  want  to  give  him  a 
start  in  life,  you  bring  him  to  me.'  He 
did  so  and  I  placed  him  in  the  drafting 
room  under  our  manager.  Captain  Jones, 
to  whom  Schwab  is  deeply  indebted.  I  owe 
much  to  these  two  men  for  my  success  in 
life.  Jones  volunteered  in  the  Civil  War 
as  a  private  and  returned  at  its  close,  a 
captain.     You  can't  keep  genius  down. 

"I  wished  to  make  Jones  a  partner 
along  with  many  of  our  pioneers,  and 
informed  him  to  this  effect  one  morning. 
His  reply  was:  'I  don't  want  to  be 
troubled  with  business  matters;  you  just 
give  me  a  of  a  salary.' 

"  'All  right.  Captain,'  I  .said,  'hereafter 
the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  yours,'  and  so  it  was." 
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The  Business  Outlook 

Savings  Deposits  in  Canadian  Banks  at  Highest  Point  on  Record 

By  JOHN  APPLETON,  Editor  of  The  Financial  Post 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — On  the  whole  Mr.  Appleton  estimates  that  business 
as  compared,  in  volume,  with  that  of  a  year  ago  is  depressed  20  per  cent. — 
as  shoivn  by  the  trend  of  loans  to  biisiness  men  m.ade  by  banks  and  the  sav- 
ings of  the  Canadian  people  contraction  of  trade  is  still  proceeding  and  will 
not  be  checked  until  the  btisiness  public  is  confident  that  there  will  be  a 
normal  crop  in  the  West. 


DURING  May  and  June  there  was 
undoubtedly  more  contraction  in 
business  in  Canada.  Impetus 
given  to  commerce  generally  by  the  plac- 
ing of  extraordinarily  large  war  orders 
did  not  succeed  in  jacking  up  business  to 
what  might  be  called  normal.  Activity 
in  spots  is  directly  traceable  to  war  or- 
ders and  we  are  not  able  to  locate  indus- 
tries really  active  as  a  result  of  the  ordi- 
nary or  normal  demands.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  people  as  a  whole,  not  only 
in  Canada  but  elsewhere,  are  still  on  the 
cautious  stool.  They  are  not  buying. 
Thus  we  have  a  continuation  of  a  policy 
of  economy  both  in  the  domestic  sphere, 
the  workshop  and  counting  house  that 
presents  a  marked  contrast  with  condi- 
tions as  they  prevailed  say  two  years  ago. 
The  old  proverb  which  tells  us  that  a 
"penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned"  applies 
to  day  as  fully  and  effectively  as  it  ever 
did,  with  the  result  on  the  whole  that 
people  are  not  less  happy  and  are  not 
less  able  to  gratify  every  reasonable  want. 
While  this  may  cause  some  of  our  indus- 
trial wheels  to  turn  less  quickly  it  cer- 
tainly results  in  the  piling  up  of  savings 
in  banks.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  pointed 
out  that  money  piled  up  in  the  banks  will 
eventually  find  its  way  into  use,  as  it  is 
of  very  little  use  there  except  in  the  case 
of  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  or 
invest  it.  In  such  cases  it  is  more  profit- 
able to  leave  it  with  the  banks  and  let 
the  banks  lend  it  to  those  who  can  use 
it,  but  for  the  time  being  there  is  difficulty 
in  finding  borrowers  able  to  return  the 
money  on  the  due  date.  The  position 
therefore  is  that  money  is  apparently 
coming  out  of  business  into  the  banks  and 
the  banks  are  not  finding  appropriate  or 
profitable  uses  for  the  money  that  is  left 
in  their  care.  For  the  banks  such  a  posi- 
tion is  undesirable  inasmuch  as  their 
profits  are  lower.  Like  all  other  mercan- 
tile in.stitutions,  banks  have  regard  for 
profits.  If  the  banks  could  safely  lend 
the  money  that  is  entrusted  to  them  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest,  one  that  will 
yield  a  profit,  they  would  very  readily 
do  so.  We  may  take  it  then  that  just  as 
soon  as  the  banks  begin  to  lend  more 
readily  it  will  be  because  business  is  on 
the  up-grade.  Then  it  will  be  found  that 
factories  are  asked  to  supply  goods  by 
consumers  willing  and  anxious  to  pay  for 
them.  When  the  farmer  threshes  his 
grain  and  wants  to  send  it  to  market  he 
will  find  the  banks  quite  ready  with  all 
the  funds  necessary  to  help  in  that  under- 
taking. Wheat  this  year  is  as  good  as 
gold  as  a  basis  of  credit.  As  the  crop  moves 
money  will   get  into  the  hands  of  pro- 


ducers where  it  will  create  a  desire  to 
gratify  wants  hitherto  held  in  check. 

We  hear  much  of  the  accumulation  of 
savings  in  the  Canadian  banks.     At  the 
end  of  April  the  chartered  banks  of  Can- 
ada had  on  deposit  a  total 
Figures  of  $1,137,611,681    as    com- 

W'hich  Tell  of  Tpared  with  .$1,114,128,074 
Contraction,  at  the  end  of  March.  The 
increase  within  one  month 
was  therefore  approximately  $23,000,000. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
Canadian  banks  do  considerable  business 
abroad.  In  April,  for  instance,  they  had 
in  their  branches  located  outside  of  Can- 
ada deposits  to  the  extent  of  $104,210,678. 
As  compared  with  these  deposits  the  cur- 
rent loans  to  borrowers  at  foreign 
branches  aggregated  $43,031,360,  or  in 
other  words  out  of  every  $100  left  with 
them  by  foreign  depositors  they  loaned 
to  foreign  borrowers  $35.  In  the  previous 
month,  that  is  March,  at  foreign  branches 
the  deposits  aggregated  $97,000,000  ap- 
proximately and  the  loans  to  $41,000,000 
or  in  other  words  out  of  every  $100  in  the 
banks  to  the  credit  of  foreign  depositors, 
$42  was  loaned  abroad. 

Canadian  borrowers  have  been  accommo- 
dated to  a  very  much  more  liberal  extent 
than  the  foreign  customers  of  our  banks. 

For  instance  at  the  end  of 
Canadian  April  current  loans  in  Can- 
Banks  ada   and   loans  to  munici- 

and  palities    aggregated    $806,- 

Borrowers.       000,000  approximately  and 

deposits  amounted  to  $1,- 
033,000,000.  Out  of  every  $100  of  de- 
posits in  Canada,  Canadian  borrowers 
were  accommodated  to  the  extent  of  $78. 
In  March  out  of  every  $100  of  Canadian 
deposits  borrowers  were  accommodated  to 
the  extent  of  $79.  There  was,  therefore, 
some  contraction.  A  decrease  of  1  per 
cent,  in  the  current  loans  is  equivalent  to 
a  contrac;tion  of  approximately  $7,000,000. 
When  business  contracts  savings  usually 
increase.  This  economic  law  seems  to 
have  held  good  during  the  present  crisis 
although  there  are  many  that  have  not 
worked  out  as  anticipated.  The  following 
figures  will  show  that  during  the  course 
of  the  last  twelve  months  from  April, 
1914,  to  April,  1915,  the  commercial  loans 
and  the  call  loans  in  Canada  have  to- 
gether steadily  decreased.  In  April,  1914, 
they  aggregated  $904,228,000  and  at  the 
end  of  April  they  had  declined  to  $831,- 
530,000.  There  was  a  contraction  of  $74,- 
000,000.  Call  loans,  however,  that  is 
money  loaned  on  the  security  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  were  practically  the  same  in 
April  a  year  ago  as  they  are  to-day.  It  is 
therefore  obvious  that  the  decrease  has 
been  in  commercial  loans.    As  they  have 
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Billy  Sunday 
Says:— 

"TF  I  should  die  to-night, 
■^  that  which  would  give 
me  the  most  comfort,  next 
to  my  faith,  would  be  the 
knowledge  that  I  have  in  a 
safety  deposit  vault  in 
Chicago  life  insurance 
papers  paid  for  up  to  date 
and  my  wife  could  cash 
them  in  and  she  and  the 
babies  could  listen  without 
fear  to  the  wolves'  howl  for 
a  good  many  years." 

Billy  hits  the  nail  sqtiarely  on 
t  le  head.  Nothing  tends  to  pro- 
duce quietness  and  confidence 
like  a  life  or  endowment  policy, 
especially  if  in  a  good,  strcng 
company  with  Assets  of  nearly 
twenty-five  millions  and  Surplus 
of  nearly  four  millions,  such  as 
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Are  made  of  water-proofed  linen — (not  cellu- 
loid). Can  be  cleaned  in  an  instant.  Neat 
and  comfortable.     Give  long,  satisfactory  wear. 
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Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  booklet 
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The  first  successfui  detach' 
able  Rowboat  and  Canoe 
Motor  was  the  Evinrude. 

Before  you  buy  a  detachabTe  Motor  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  the  exclusive  features, 
unique  advantages  and  Isuperior  quality  of 
the  1915  model. 

THE 

EVINRUDE 

DETACHABLE  MOTOR 

is    Safe,    Simple,    Serviceable 


The  Automatic  reverse 
(an  exclusive  Evinrude 
feature)  is  of  tremen- 
dous advantage  in  man- 
euvering for  a  landing 
or  passing  other  craft. 
This  wonderful  little 
motor  can  be  attached 
to  any  rowboat  or  canoe 
in  a  minute.  It  devel- 
ops a  speed  of  from 
two  to  eight  miles  per 
hour.  Is  perfect  in  de- 
sign, dependable,  and 
so  simple  a  child  can 
operate  it.  Some  of  its 
many    advantages     are 


Automatic  Reverse 
Maxim  Silencer 
Built-in  Magfneto 
Weedless  Propeller 
It's  Light,  but  Powerful 

Shall  ice  mail  you  our  handsome  catalogue  and 
send   you    the  name   of   our  nearest 
Canadian  Agent  f 
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decreased  savings  have  increased.  The 
figures,  therefore,  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred will  show  how  the  decline  in  com- 
mercial loans  is  followed  by  an  increase 
in  deposits. 

IN    CANADA. 

Commercial  Total 

Loans  Deposits 

April     $835,705,000    $1 ,001,194,000 

May     838,462,000  1,004,194,000 

June    838,279,000  1,018,656,000 

July   840,198,000  1,018,068,000 

August    836,574,000         998,383,000 

September    826,514,000  1,006,685,000 

Oetober     816.623,000  1,008,538,000 

November     794,269,000  1,016,879,000 

December    786,034,000  1,012,739,000 

January     770,118,000         996,877,000 

February    771,635.000  1,002,503,000 

March    769,138,000  1,016,390,000 

April    762,931,000  1,033,401,000 

The  above  shows  indubitably  the  course 
of  business  contraction  and  at  the  close 
of  April  it  seems  to  be  a  little  quicker 
than  it  has  been  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war. 

Present  savings  deposits  in  Canadian 
banks  are  considerably  above  any  previ- 
ous high  point.  During  1913  the  aver- 
age at  the  close  of  each 
The  Rapid  month  was  $626,199,470. 
Increase  At  the   end   of  April  last 

in  Deposits,  the  total  reached  was 
$686,075,000.  The  excep- 
tional position  of  savings  at  the  present 
time  and  of  deposits  payable  on  demand, 
or  in  other  words  the  daily  commercial 
balances,  is  illustrated  more  clearly  by 
the  following  table. 

DEPOSITS    BY    THE    PUBLIC    IN    CANADA. 

Year.  Demand  Savings 

1901«   $95,169,631  $221,624,664 

1902   104,424,203  244,062,543 

1903   112,461,757  269,911,501 

1904   117,962,023  307,007,132 

1905   138,116,550  338,411,275 

1906   165,144,569  381,778,705 

1907    166,342,144  413,014,657 

1908    169,721,755  406,103,063 

1909    225,414,828  464,635,263 

1910   260,232,399  532,087,627 

ISll   304,801,755  568,976,20!) 

1912   359,431,895       625,705,765 

1913   367,214,143       626,199,470 

1914,  Nov 350,884,000      665,994,000 

1915,  April    347,325,000      686,075,000 

*  Average  according  to  monthly  returns. 

It  is  quite  evident,  in  so  far  as  figures 
with  respect  to  the  savings  of  the  people 
indicate,  that  business  is  continuing  to 
contract.  This  tendency,  however,  cannot 
continue  much  longer.  As  we  indicated  a 
month  ago  accumulated  funds  will  eventu- 
ally find  their  way  into  employment  and 
there  are  signs  that  they  are  already  be- 
ginning to  look  around  for  higher  remun- 
eration. There  will  be  employment 
enough  for  the  money  in  the  banks  when 
the  crop  begins  to  move. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have 
directed  enquiries  to  practically  every 
part  of  the  Dominion  and  to  all  classes  of 
industry,  the  answers  to 
When  the  which  indicate  that  normal 
Change  business     or     that    which 

Will  Come.  originates  from  ordinary 
demands  is  very  slack  and 
immediate  prospects  are  not  bright,  and 
will  remain  so  until  the  crop  moves.  The 
consensus  of  opinion,  however,  appears  to 
be  that  the  average  business  for  the  year 
will  not  be  equal  to  that  of  1914. 


We  have  no  reason,  however,  to  change 
our  opinion  that  just  as  soon  as  the  bin- 
ders in  the  West  begin  to  hum  business 
in  all  parts  of  Canada  will  become  more 
active,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  quite  as 
good  before  the  end  of  the  year  as  at  any 
time  during  1914.  As  the  result  of  a  good 
harvest  and  a  crop  slightly  above  normal 
business  during  1916,  will,  in  our  opinion, 
be  much  better  and  more  profitable  than 
that  of  1914  or  1915. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  access  to 
reports  received  by  the  Publicity  Depart- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
from  every  point  in  the 
Conditions  Dominion.  From  these,  in 
As  They  Are  addition  to  our  own  sources 
At  Present.  of  information,  we  are 
able  to  arrive  at  a  fairly 
accurate  opinion  as  to  conditions  prevail- 
ing. It  is  generally  admitted  by  whole- 
salers and  storekeepers  that  what  trade 
is  being  done  is  from  the  shelf.  That  is 
to  say  that  wherever  possible  a  buyer  is 
urged  to  take  what  the  storekeeper  has 
to  sell  him  rather  than  go  to  the  manu- 
facturer for  the  particular  article  re- 
quired. The  result  is  that  shelves  in  the 
country  stores  and  floors  of  the  big  job- 
bing warehouses  are  not  as  heavily  laden 
at  the  present  juncture  as  they  have  been 
for  some  years.  On  this  point  there  is 
concurrence  of  opinion  from  one  end  of 
the  Dominion  to  the  other. 

There  is  another  point  upon  which 
there  is  an  agreement.  It  is  that  of  the 
trade  being  done,  a  larger  proportion  is 
on  a  cash  basis.  Quite  a 
More  number    of    retailers    de- 

Cash  clined    to     increase    their 

Business.  outstanding  and  a  very 
large  number  of  jobbers 
declined  to  continue  to  supply  goods  to 
storekeepers  who  were  not  keeping  their 
accounts  in  good  shape.  The  result  is 
that  this  sudden  change  of  policy,  borne 
of  war,  checks  business.  Action  along 
this  particular  line  was  not  altogether 
voluntary  either  on  the  part  of  the  whole- 
salers or  retailers  but  it  was  taken  and 
the  result  is  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  buyers  had  to  go  with  cash  in  hand 
to  get  what  goods  they  required.  The 
eff'ect  is  very  wholesome  but  in  the  mean- 
time it  has  precipitated  acute  dullness 
along  industrial  lines.  Naturally  such  a 
dullness  resulted  in  the  decrease  in  bank 
loans,  and  accounts  for  the  general  im- 
pression that  the  banks  are  curtailing 
credits.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  the  banks  are  insisting  upon 
loans  made  by  them  being  reduced  to 
proportions  in  keeping  with  the  borrow- 
er's ability  to  liquidate  when  called  upon. 

We  cannot  but  regard  the  foregoing 
conditions  as  being  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  better  and  more  business.  Fol- 
lowing the  crisis  in  1907  business  was 
done  on  a  better  basis.  However,  at  that 
time  liquidation  was  not  as  thorough  as  it 
should  have  been.  The  crisis  did  not  thor- 
oughly do  its  work.  We  trust,  however, 
that  following  the  present  crisis  that 
there  will  be  better  business  methods  and 
so  far  the  indications  are  that  there  will 
be. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  Dominion 
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reports  are  being  received  with  the  ex- 
ception  of   some   parts   of   the   Western 
provinces,    we    learn    that 
Rural  accounts  are  being  fairly 

Consumer         well  taken  care  of  and  that 
As  sales  when  pushed  are  on 

Absorbiive       the  same  basis  as  in  previ- 
As  Ever.  ous  years.    This  was  illus- 

trated to  the  writer  by  the 
experience  of  a  wholesale  grocery  and 
food  products  house  which  devoted  special 
attention  to  a  rural  district  lying  in  a 
northerly  direction  from  Toronto.  It  is  a 
district  not  particularly  well  served  by 
railways.  Most  of  the  ground  has  to  be 
covered  by  auto.  However,  as  the  result 
of  particular  attention  being  given  to  the 
sale  of  certain  lines  there  was  a  somewhat 
astonishing  increase  in  business.  As  far 
back  as  last  October  we  indicated  that  the 
war  could  not  help  but  place  the  thrifty 
rural  resident  in  a  happy  economic  posi- 
tion and  apparently  some  of  our  readers 
have  followed  what  we  then  indicated  as 
being  likely  to  produce  good  results  from 
well  directed  energy. 

There  are  apparent  in  the  Maritime 
provinces,  some  exceedingly  hopeful  ten- 
dencies for  business.    From  the  survey  of 

industrial  conditions  to 
In  the  which  we  have  already  re- 

Maritime  ferred    it    is    stated    that 

Provinces.         since  the  beginning  of  1915 

large  orders  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  iron  and  steel  industries  for 
material  required  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  by  those  of  her  Allies,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  supplies  required  by  the  Can- 
adian Government.  It  is  reported  that 
these  orders  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  a 
large  number  of  men  employed  for  several 
months  to  come.  One  of  the  steel  com- 
panies is  said  to  have  received  an  order 
for  shells  worth  $3,500,000,  from  the 
British  Government.  Reference  is  also 
made  to  the  receipt  of  other  large  orders 
notably  one  from  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. That,  however,  has  been  distri- 
buted over  other  provinces.  Summing  up 
the  general  conditions  in  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  the  report  proceeds:  "There 
are  many  signs  that  the  next  few  months 
will  be  the  very  best  in  point  of  employ- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  plant.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  work  on  hand  and  the 
prospect  of  more  to  follow  when  present 
orders  are  completed  and  the  running  of 
plants  at  full  pressure  seems  amply  as- 
sured." Besides  large  quantities  of 
material  for  war  munitions  orders  for 
rails  are  now  being  received,  some  of  them 
from  the  British  Isles.  On  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  operations  of  companies 
engaged  in  this  industry,  further  informa- 
tion is  given  under  the  head  of  "Miner- 
als." Under  the  head  of  "Minerals"  we 
find  that  during  March  and  April  there 
was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  amount 
of  coal  shipped.  This  is  a  change  notable 
in  the  circumstances  inasmuch  as  we  find 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  last  year  the 
falling  off  was  very  decided.  Taking  pig 
iron  as  an  instance.  Last  year  in  Nova 
Scotia  the  output  was  valued  at  $2,000,- 
000  or  about  $5,000,000  less  than  in  1913. 
This  reduction  was  caused  by  the  prac- 
tical cessation  in  railway  building  and 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  rolling  stock. 

At   the    Maritime    ports    the    shipping 
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Lake  Timagami,  conducted  by  the  Physical  Instructor  of  the  College.     SUCCESSES  1914 — Honours  s 

(Matriculation)  7,  Pass  Matriculation  13,  Royal  Nlilitary  College  Passes  2.     All  particulars  on  ap-  ^ 

plication  to  ARNOLD  MORPHY,  Bursar.  = 

H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.  A.,  Principal  1 


ly /TANY  persons  of  moderate  income 
are  increasing  their  salaries  by 
representing  us  during  their  spare 
time.  Our  representatives  are  earn- 
ing from  five  to  thirty  dollars  a  week 
during  their  off-time  by  taking^^new 
subscriptions  and  renewals  for  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  and  The  Farmer's 
Magazine  among  their  friends  and 
acquaintances.  '     ^1 

MacLean's  Magazine  is  the  largest  and  most  influential 
monthly  in  Canada,  presenting  articles  on  national 
subjects  and  strong  Canadian  fiction  in~addition  to  a 
digest  of  world  events. 

Farmer's]lMagazine  is  the  herald  of  agricultural  prog- 
ress—  a  monthly  magazine  which  deals  with  the 
problems  of  the  farm  in  virile  and  readable  form. 

Let  us  show  you  how  you  can  earn  the  extra  money 
you  need. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  TO 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 


143-153  University  Avenue 


Toronto,  Canada 
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For  Every  Office 

The  Boston  Pencil  Sharpener 
Only  $1.50      P"y'  *«"  •*""  '""°'' 

{Postpaid)  time.  over. 

The  Price  Permit* 
One  in  the  Home. 


The  A.  S.  Hustwitt  Co.  i^^t^'"r.tll 


We«t,     Toronto 


LAUNCHES  At  Big  Values 

Launches  that  combine  speed,  safety  and  elegance  at 
exceptional  prices.  We  make  engines  from  1^  H.P. , 
single  cylinder,  to  25  H.P.,  four  cylinder,  and  boats 
frMn   15  feet    up. 

Get     catalogs     "M"     and     compare    our     values. 
Free  on  request. 

MoKeough  &  Trotter,  Limited.  Chatham.  Ontario 


nENNISTEEj 

9^  LONDON  -  CANADA  |t«t 


THE  BEST  STEEL  LOCKERS  MADE  IN  CANADA 

MADE    BV 
THE    DENNIS  WIRE  AND   IRON   WORKS  CO     LIMITED 

LONDON,     CANADA 


Films  Di:YEL()rKi) 


10  CENTS  PER  ROLL  ALL  SIZES 

Our  24-hour  sen'ice  and  modem  equipment  enables  us  to 
offer  you  a  service  equalled  by  few.  We  guarantee  the 
best  possible  results.  Send  us  two  of  your  favorite  nega- 
tives and  we  will  print  them  without  charge  as  samples  cf 
our  work.  No.  2  Brownie  prints,  3c;  3%  x  414,  4c;  4  x  5 
and  3a,  5c,  Pastcards.  5c.  Knlargements,  8"  x  10",  35c. 
Authorized    Dealers    Canadian    Kodak   Co. 


STOODARTS  KODAK  STORE,  1783  Dundas  5t  .Tcronfn 


PRACTICAL  HANDBOOKS  FOR 
HOME  STUDY 

STEAM  BOILERS.     By  WUUam  S.  Newell.  8.  B., 

with  Bath  Iron  Works,  Formerly  Instructor, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Carl 
8.  Dow,  S.  B.,  American  Society  Mechanical 
Engineers.  160  pp.,  124  illus.  Cloth  binding.  A 
practical  treatise  on  the  materials  and  approT- 
ed  methods  of  construction  of  steam  boilers, 
with  complete  instruction  in  the  mechanical  de- 
Uils  of  the  various  commercial  types  of  station- 
ary boilers,  such  as  the  vertical,  horizontal, 
water-tube,    flre-tube,    etc.     Price    $1,00 

STEAM  ENGINES.  By  L.  V.  Ludy,  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of  Steam  and  Gas  Engineering.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsm,  American  Society  of  Me- 
giaiiical  Engineers.  166  pp.,  76  illus.  Cloth 
binding.  A  conase,  practical  manual  for  the 
use  of  Engineers,  Firemen,  Machinists,  Oilen 
and  Shopmen  in  general.  The  principles  of 
operation;  types  of  engines  fitted  for  different 
hnds  pt  work;  types  of  simple  and  multiple- 
expansion  engines,  engine  accessories— all  are 
clearly  explained  in  a  way  that  anyone  can 
grasp.     Price   jjqj 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

VK  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  LIMITED 
143-153  University  Ave..  Toronto 


company  officials  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  since 
the  war  begun  has  steam- 
Shipping  ship  connection  with  Great 

Industry  Britain  been  less  seriously 

Prospei-ous.  interfered  with.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  bottoms  for  east  bound 
freight  and  a  number  of  sailing  vessels 
which  were  formerly  engaged  in  coast- 
wise business  have  been  chartered  for  the 
transatlantic  lumber  trade.  In  trans- 
porting supplies  for  the  armies  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  allies,  exports  have  de- 
veloped through  these  Canadian  Atlantic 
ports  in  commodities  which  were  never 
considered  to  be  a  factor  heretofore.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  changed  condition 
it  is  reported  that  many  car  loads  of 
motor  cars  have  been  shipped  to  Europe 
through  these  ports  since  the  outbreak  of 
war.  It  is  also  reported  that  important 
shipping  companies  have  added  several 
new  vesesls  to  their  tonnage  since  last 
August.  Ships  are  said  to  be  taxed  to 
their  carrying  capacity  on  all  voyages  to 
Europe  but  it  is  contended  that  very  little 
traffic  is  handled  on  the  journey  back, 
which  in  a  measure  explains  the  increase 
in  freight  rates  to  Great  Britain. 

As  a  whole  the  business  outlook  in  the 
Maritimes  at  present  is  regarded  as  being 
very  fair  and  that  collections  are  about 
normal. 

One  of  Quebec's  leading  industries,  that 
of  paper  manufacture  is  at  present  not 
enjoying  as  brisk  business  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  view  of  the  re- 
Thc  Paper  quirements  of  the  news- 
And  Pulp  of  papers  in  meeting  the  de- 
Quebec.  mand  for  war  news.     It  is 

estimated  by  the  various 
companies  that  the  output  of  news  print 
and  pulp  at  the  present  time  is  slightly 
below  last  Autumn  but  pulp  board  has 
increased  considerably.  The  output  com- 
pared with  this  time  last  year  would  be 
somewhat  less.  Trade  in  general  is  esti- 
mated slightly  below  normal.  The  paper 
men  appear  to  regard  the  outlook  as  be- 
ing fair.  They  say  that  the  export  of 
pulpwood  to  the  British  market  will  con- 
tinue to  replace  Scandinavian  lumber  for 
boxes  and  as  wood  pulp  has  been  found 
satisfactory  the  business  should  continue 
after  the  war.  At  the  present  the  lack 
of  ocean  space  is  a  serious  obstacle. 

Another  important  industry  of  Quebec 
is  that  of  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  and  from  various  reports  it  would 
appear  that  business  is  not 
The  Boot  by  any  means  dull.    More- 

And  Shoe  over    the    outlook    is    not 

Industry.  gloomy.     Manufacturers  in 

Quebec  city  report  trade  to 
be  a  little  better  than  that  of  last  autumn 
and  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  a 
year  ago.  In  Montreal  the  volume  of 
trade  is  below  that  of  last  autumn  and 
very  slightly  below  the  volume  of  a  year 
ago.  We  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes  should 
be  much  quieter  than  a  year  ago  and 
while  the  people  may  economize  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  wear  and  tear  will  very 
quickly  make  inroads  into  any  surplus 
stock  of  footwear  in  the  closet  of  the 
average  individual. 

On  the  whole  the  industries  of  Quebec 
are  operating  on  a  basis  much  quieter 


than  at  the  same  period  of  a  year  ago  and 
they  will  in  common  with  the  industries  of 
every  other  province  have  to  wait  until 
demands  arise  as  the  result  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  proceeds  from  the  crops. 

At   the   moment  of   writing,   business 
prospects  in  the  Western  provinces  are 
steadily  improving.     We  do  not  look  for 
any  great  increase  in   ac- 
In  the  tivity  until  the  crop  is  as- 

Prairie  sured.     We  will  know  by 

Provinces.  the  end  of  July  whether 
there,  is  to  be  a  crop  of 
abnormal  proportion  or  one  as  disappoint- 
ing as  last  year.  Whatever  are  the  pros- 
pects can  be  fairly  measured  by  the  end 
of  July.  Frost,  although  a  factor,  is  not 
one  regarded  as  seriously  to-day  as  in  the 
past.  Grain  may  be  damaged  seriously 
but  nevertheless  will  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket. 

It  is  noted,  however,  from  the  many 
reports  we  have  perused  that  the  business 
of  manufacturers  in  Eastern  Canada  has 
fallen  off  acutely  because  of  the  great 
falling  off  of  orders  from  the  West.  It  is 
noted  also  that  many  manufacturers  lo- 
cated all  over  the  Dominion  also  state 
that  collections  in  the  West  continue  to 
be  disappointing.  While  the  West  is  held 
responsible  for  a  great  deal  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  many  manufacturers  are 
looking  to  the  West  for  orders  to  enable 
them  to  put  their  plants  into  operation 
on  a  basis  that  will  be  more  remunerative 
than  that  upon  which  it  is  being  at  present 
operated. 

So  far  the  indications  are  that  the 
manufacturers  of  Eastern  Canada  and 
those  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  that  look  for  remunerative  trade 
in  the  Canadian  West  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. From  all  districts  favorable 
crop  reports  are  coming.  There  are  some 
exceptions,  one  of  which  comes  from 
Southern  Saskatchewan  where  moisture 
is  as  absent  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  however,  that  is  not  the 
case.  Precipitation  has  been  much 
heavier  than  last  year  and  the  growth  of 
cereals  is  well  advanced.  Authorities, 
technical  and  commercial  are  of  one 
opinion,  and  it  is  that  the  crop  outlook 
at  the  end  of  May  and  the  beginning  of 
June  was  excellent. 

In  Quebec  the  boot  and  shoe  business, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is  not  as 
good  as  at  the  corresponding  period  of  a 
year  ago.  In  Ontario,  how- 
Business  and  ever,  the  manufacturers 
Industry  state  that  not  only  is  busi- 

in  Ontario.  ness  quite  equal  to  the 
volume  of  last  year  but 
that  the  outlook  for  better  business  is 
very  fair.  They  also  aver  confidently, 
that  payments  are  being  fairly  well  met 
with,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  manu- 
facturers, the  exception  of  the  Canadian 
West.  Taking  another  Canadian  indus- 
try, that  of  the  handling  of  paints  and 
varnishes,  reports  are  very  promising. 
Apart  from  the  larger  cities,  the  business 
is  quite  normal  and  those  whose  business 
extends  throughout  the  Dominion  report 
trade  as  good  in  the  Maritime  provinces 
but  not  so  good  in  Quebec  and  the  West 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Possibly  one  of  the  trades  to  suffer  most 
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Collapse  in 

Furniture 

Making. 


Copper 
Production 
In  British 


is  that  of  furniture  making.  Manufac- 
turers agree  that  business  is  quieter  even 
than  last  autumn  and  much 
below  that  of  last  spring. 
Reports  indicate  that  tht 
most  important  deprecia- 
tion has  occurred  west  of 
Winnipeg,  that  Ontario  is  the  best  prov- 
ince in  the  point  of  view  of  both  trade 
and  collections;  that  collections  in  Mont- 
real city  are  slow  and  that  the  maritime 
provinces  would  compare  favorably  with 
Ontario.  Credits  in  the  Western  provinces 
are  considered  good.  From  various  re- 
turns it  seems  to  be  quite  evident  that  the 
Ontario  furniture  manufacturers'  busi- 
ness west  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  shrunk 
diastically.  In  Manitoba  it  will  probably 
tiiual  50  per  cent,  of  normal,  in  Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta  and  British  Columbia  it  is 
not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  norma] 
times.  In  Winnipeg  city  the  average 
seems  to  be  a  little  higher  than  for  the 
balance  of  Manitoba.  Where  one  car  of 
furniture  a  week  was  shipped  to  the  West 
a  year  ago  the  average  at  present  appears 
to  be  one  car  in  four  weeks. 

One  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  situation 
in  British  Columbia  is  the  higher  price 
for  copper.  A  great  change  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  The  average  price 
over  a  period  of  several 
years  has  been  14c  per  lb. 
The  rise  from  lie  last 
August  to  the  present  price  of  18c  for 
electrolytic  and  20c  for  lake  copper  is  hav- 
ing a  marked  effect  on  the  profits  of  pro- 
ducing companies.  Higher  prices,  of 
course,  are  stimulating  the  copper  mining 
industry  in  British  Columbia.  Smelters 
that  have  been  dormant  or  working  at 
slow  capacity  will  now  make  larger  de- 
mands upon  the  coal  mines.  Already  those 
in  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  are  feeling  the 
effects.  Here  are  beginnings  of  greater 
activities  in  a  province  that  has  suffered 
perhaps  more  than  others  as  a  result  of 
the  financial  depression  and  that  which 
can  be  fairly  attributed  to  war. 

According  to  the  best  indices  of  con- 
ditions there  is  contraction  of  business,  as 
compared  with  the  volume  at  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year,  of  approxi- 
mately twenty  per  cent.  In  the  maritime 
provinces  and  Ontario  business  is  below 
the  average,  or  normal,  by  about  ten  per 
cent,  in  Quebec  by  about  15  per  cent,  and 
in  the  Western  provinces  between  twenty 
and  thirty  per  cent.  These  percentages 
indicate  roughly  our  impression  after  a 
very  careful  perusal  of  detail  reports 
covering  the  entire  industrial  field.  There 
is  little  prospect  of  the  arrest  of  steady 
contraction  in  business  generally  until  the 
crop  is  assured,  which  will  not  be  until 
approximately  the  end  of  July.  Given 
normal  weather,  August  and  September 
business  will  show  a  tendency  towards 
greater  volume,  accelerating  as  crop  mov- 
ing proceeds. 


Be  careful  where  you  leave  your  magni- 
fying-glass!  A  house  was  nearly  burned 
down  in  New  York  recently  because  some 
one  had  left  a  magnifying-glass  leaning 
against  a  wicker  sewing-basket.  The 
glass  focused  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  the 
inflammable  basket,  and  a  blaze  followed. 


Canadian  Rockies 
and  Colorado 

The  three  choicest 
trips  for  the  price  of 
one.  Let  us  plan 
your  tour. 

Write  at  once  for  free 
literature  and  informa- 
tion. 
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Hupmobile  Reputation 
Is  Our  Biggest  Asset 


"We  believe  the  Hupmobile  to 
be  the  best  car  of  its  class  in 
the  world" — and  what  we 
believe  the  owner  knows. 

That  knowledge-  constitutes 
the  Hupmobile  reputation, 
and  we  ask  you  to  investi- 
gate that  reputation  before 
buying  a  car. 

If  you  know  automobiles,  Hup- 
mobile reputation  is  nothing 
new  to  you — and  we  claim  no 
better  right  to  your  consid- 
eration. 

If  you  do  not  know  automo- 
biles, go  to  some  one  who 
does  and  ask  him  about  the 
Hupmobile. 

He  may  be  a  Hupmobile  owner, 
the    owner    of    some    other 


extraordinary  motor  car 
value  we  guard  most  jeal- 
ously. 

We  guard  them  by  using  the 
finest  quality  of  materials 
and  by  employing  the  high- 
est grade  of  skill  and  work- 
manship in  our  shops. 

Producers  of  materials  com- 
pete sharply  for  the  op- 
portunity of  supplying  Hup- 
mobile requirements,  and 
eagerl)'  adopt  Hupmobile 
quality  standards. 

Even  after  buying  first-grade 
material,  we  subject  it  to 
test  after  test  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  indeed  up  to 
Hupmobile  specifications  in 
every  particular. 


make  of  car,  a  garage  man,    In  the  factory  high-priced  me- 


a  dealer  handling  rival  cars, 
an  engineer  or  mechanical 
expert. 

Whatever  he  is,  he  probably 
Avill  tell  you  first,  that  the 
Hupp  Motor  Car  Company 
has  never  had  an  off  year — 
never  brought  out  a  poor 
car;  second,  that  the  Hup- 
mobile itself  is  a  wonderful 
value. 

This  record  of  quality  produc- 
tion and  this  reputation  for 


chanics  work  with  the  most 
improved  machinery,  super- 
vised by  a  corps  of  engineers 
and  mechanical  experts 
whose  skill  and  experience 
are  second  to  none  in  the 
automobile  industry. 
This  combination  of  men  and 
material  has  produced  and 
is  producing  the  cars  which 
have  so  solidly  founded  and 
so  ably  maintain  Hupmobile 
reputation. 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company,  Windsor,  Ont. 
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The  Boy  Mechanic 

700— THINGS  FOR  BOYS  TO  DO— 700 

480  Pages -700   Articles— 800  Illus- 
trations—Cloth—Price   $1.50    Prepaid 

The  Ideal  Book  For  The  Wide-Awake  Boy 

All  the  things  described  have  actually  been  built  or  experimented  with  bf  boys. 
The  Most  Interesting  Boys'  Book         Wholesome,    Practical,    Instructive 


Besides  telling  how  to  make  scores  of 
things  useful  about  the  house,  full  and 
complete  directions  are  given  for  con- 
structing the  following  and  hundreds  of 
other  things  which  appeal  to  the  heart 
of  every  boy: 

Many  Electrical  Appliances — Steam  and 


Gas  Engines  —  Turbines  —  Motors  — ■ 
Wireless  and  Morse  Telegraph — Self- 
Propelled  Vehicles  —  Toboggans  —  Ice- 
Boats — Canoes — Paddle  Boats — Punts 
Camping  Outfits  —  Tents  —  Fishing 
Tackle — Magic  Lanterns — Searchlights 
— Cameras — Telescopes — Gliders,  Kites 
and  Balloons^-Electric  Furnaces — Lathes 
— Pottery  Kilns,  etc. 


Many  hours  of  enjoyment  are  in  store  for  the 
ho^  who  becomes  possessor  of  this  book 


Price    $1.50,   prepaid   to  any  address 


How  you  can  get  this  book  FREE 

Send  us  two  new  subscriptions  to  "MacLean's  Magazine"  at  the  yearly  rate  of 
$2.00  per  subscription  (if  you  don't  subscribe  you  can  send  your  own  and  that  of  a 
friend),  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  this  most  interesting  book. 
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Bargain  Day  in  the 
Building  Mart 

Continued  from,  Page  15. 


ered  to  lend  money  for  building  purpose 
report  money  available  in  sufficient  quai 
titles  to  facilitate  construction. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Canadian  chai 
tered  banks  shows  deposits  to  be  steadil 
increasing.  At  the  end  of  April  ther 
was  on  deposit  a  grand  total  of  $1,033 
401,000,  the  highest  figure  ever  reporte 
in  the  history  of  Canadian  banking.  Sav 
ings  deposits  showed  an  increase  for  th 
year  ending  April  30  of  $32,396,000  o 
$10,000,000  more  than  the  increase  be 
tween  1913  and  1914.  These  figures  indi 
cate  two  things.  First  of  all  they  shov 
that  the  banks  have  the  money  and  shouli 
be  in  a  position  to  furnish  it  for  legiti 
mate  building  undertakings.  In  the  secon( 
place  they  prove  that  the  people  of  Can 
ada  have  the  means  to  build  if  they  wan 
to. 

The  tendency  to  save  indicates  a  stati 
of  apprehension  in  the  public  mind.  In 
stead  of  investing  in  industry,  real  estati 
or  other  securities,  men  and  women  an 
going  to  have  their  money  where  the; 
can  put  their  hands  on  it  quickly.  With 
out  wishing  to  detract  from  the  motive 
that  lead  them  to  do  this,  it  cannot  b 
described  as  a  particularly  long-heade( 
policy.  To-day,  when  many  people  migh 
with  perfect  safety  and  obvious  advant 
age,  employ  their  money  in  erecting  thosi 
buildings  which  they  have  it  in  their  mine 
to  build  some  time  in  any  case,  they  an 
passing  up  the  golden  opportunity  whicl 
the  present  offers.  By  and  by,  whei 
their  confidence  is  restored  and  they  se 
about  the  task,  they  will  find  so  mani 
other  people  in  the  same  situation,  tha' 
there  will  no  longer  exist  the  same  ad 
vantages. 

ACTIVITY  IN  RURAL  SECTIONS. 

There  was  an  interesting  statemeni 
made  in  the  report  of  the  Guelph  corres- 
pondent of  the  Labor  Gazette  a  short  tim« 
ago.  Commenting  on  conditions  in  the 
building  trades  during  March,  this  mar 
remarked  that  while  in  the  city  itself  th< 
situation  was  dull  and  unfavorable,  in  the 
surrounding  country,  farmers  were  tak- 
ing advantage  of  present  low  prices  and 
were  commencing  to  build  new  houses 
and  barns.  This  report  was  borne  out  bj 
an  official  of  the  Manitoba  Government 
who  recently  made  the  statement  that  nol 
in  many  years  had  there  been  such  build- 
ing activities  among  the  farmers  of  that 
province  as  at  present.  Many  of  them 
had  substantial  bank  accounts  and  noting 
the  stagnation  in  the  cities,  the  glut  of 
the  labor  market,  and  the  unprecedented 
cheapness  of  building  materials,  were  seiz- 
ing the  opportunity  to  erect  new  and  mod- 
ern homes  for  themselves. 

The  farmers  of  the  country  as  a  class 
are  level-headed  and  shrewd.  They  will 
undoubtedly  pull  the  nuts  out  of  the  fire 
for  Canada  this  year.  If  they  embark 
on  building  programmes  as  extensively  as 
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their  incomes  would  seem  to  warrant,  it 
may  be  that  their  activities  will  also 
prove  the  salvation  of  the  builders.  Last 
year  so  good  were  prices  that  the  farmers 
of  Canada  received  $86,000,000  more  for 
their  field  crops  alone  than  in  1913.  Hav- 
ing the  resources,  as  these  figures  would 
indicate,  they  are  in  a  position  to  follow 
the  advice  to  build  now. 

Apart  from  the  financial  advantage  ac- 
cruing from  taking  action  now,  there  are 
other  considerations  which  should  impel  a 
man  to  set  about  building  at  once.  By  go- 
ing ahead  with  the  construction  of  his 
house,  office  or  factory  building,  he  will 
render  a  patriotic  service  to  his  country, 
by  supplying  work  for  the  out-of-works. 
When  one  considers  the  large  army  of 
men  who  must  of  necessity  be  idle  because 
of  the  big  falling-off  in  building  opera- 
tions, the  assistance  that  even  a  small  job 
will  render,  is  not  to  be  despised.  If, 
without  burdening  himself  unnecessarily, 
a  man  can  build  now,  he  ought  to  do  so. 
It  will  help  to  keep  the  wheels  turning 
and  will  be  a  step  towards  restoring  the 
good  times  that  all  true  Canadians  long 
for, 

GOOD  WORK  DONE. 

A  further  advantage  which  the  man 
who  builds  now  derives  from  existing 
conditions  is  in  the  quality  of  the  work 
he  can  get.  When  there  were  plenty  of 
jobs  going  and  the  supply  of  labor  was 
under  the  demand,  a  carpenter  or  brick- 
layer could,  if  he  felt  so  inclined,  run  in 


inferior  work.  He  could  be  careless  or 
indiff'erent  without  any  serious  conse- 
quences. Not  all  artisans,  of  course,  were 
of  that  stamp,  but  there  were  enough  of 
them  to  make  a  lot  of  the  work  done  a 
few  years  ago  of  poor  quality.  To-day 
that  is  changed.  The  scarcity  of  jobs  im- 
pels a  workman  to  put  his  very  best  into 
what  he  undertakes.  He  works  harder 
and  more  conscientiously  and  gives  his 
employer  a  better  deal,  simply  because  he 
knows  that  if  his  work  isn't  done  well, 
there  are  plenty  of  others  ready  to  take 
hold  of  it  and  improve  upon  it.  This  is  an 
advantage  that  is  well  worth  considering 
for  it  means  that  dollar  for  dollar,  the 
man  who  builds  to-day  is  doing  decidedly 
better  than  he  could  have  done  only  a 
short  time  ago. 

All  over  the  United  States  and  in  some 
parts  of  Canada  as  well,  campaigns  have 
been  launched  to  impress  upon  the  public 
the  duty  and  the  advantage  of  commenc- 
ing the  erection  of  such  buildings  as  can 
be  undertaken,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  People  are  appealed  to,  both 
from  a  sense  of  patriotism  and  for  their 
own  individual  advantage,  to  act  now.  It 
would  seem  to  be  sound  advice.  The  work 
is  undoubtedly  needed  and  it  can  be  un- 
dertaken at  a  price  that  should  be  most 
attractive.  Furthermore,  it  is  open  to 
very  grave  doubt  whether  there  will  ever 
arise  a  more  favorable  opportunity  than 
at  present.  Labor,  material  and  money 
are  about  as  cheap  as  it  is  possible  to 
expect  them  to  be. 


Road  and  Rail  in  Modern  War 

Btj  H.  C.  O'Neill  in  the  Windsor  Magazine. 


THE  deciding  factor  in  warfare, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  num- 
bers. Every  general  aims  at  put- 
ting in  the  field  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  men,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that 
modern  systems  of  national  service  or 
conscription  have  been  introduced.  But, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  systems  logically  tends  to 
make  war  either  impossible  or  impossibly 
stupid.  For  if  numbers  are  decisive,  then 
the  most  numerous  race  must  ever  be  the 
conqueror.  A  nation  cannot  increase  its 
population  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  Its 
number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
is  fixed.  The  modern  strategist,  therefore, 
attempts  to  multiply  his  forces  by  several 
factors  which  are  not,  and  can  never  be, 
fixed.  He  increases  their  efficiency  to 
the  utmost;  he  nurses  and  fosters  their 
spiritual  strength — morale,  as  it  is  called ; 
he  looks  with  equal  care  to  their  physical 
well-being. 

Now,  these  are  valuable  factors,  which 
are  daily  playing  their  important  part  in 
the  war.  A  German  staff  officer  has  paid 
a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  British  soldier 
for  possessing  all  three.  Their  physical 
strength,  he  says,  makes  them  receive  a 
charge  easily;  they  are  undaunted  by  the 
fiercest  bombardment  by  shells — "they 
are  a  cool  lot,"  he  admits;  and  their 
efficiency  makes  them  formidable  oppon- 
ents. 

But  valuable  as  such  factors  are,  they 
are  not  enough  to  turn  the  scales.    The 


Franco-German  War  was  won  by  actual 
superiority  of  numbers;  the  retreat  from 
Mons  and  Charleroi  was  compelled  by  a 
great  superiority  in  numbers,  and  the 
problem  of  every  sucessful  general  is  to 
strike  at  some  point  which  he  selects 
under  the  same  conditions.  And  since  his 
total  numbers  may  be  much  inferior  to 
those  of  his  enemy,  he  introduces  the  fac- 
tor of  time;  and  the  servants  of  time  are 
the  road  and  the  railway.  The  general 
aims  at  moving  a  number  of  his  soldiers 
from  one  part  of  the  field  of  battle  and 
from  one  place  to  another  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  to  do  this  he  must  be  able  to 
count  upon  good  roads  and  railways.  The 
value  of  good  roads  has  ever  been  ad- 
mitted. The  Romans,  as  part  of  their 
military  scheme,  built  good  broad  roads 
on  which  they  could  march  rapidly  and 
with  little  fatigue. 

But  railways  and  roads  have  never 
played  so  great  a  part  In  warfare  as  they 
do  to-day.  The  huge  armies  of  the  pres- 
ent make  good  roads  and  railways  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  a  general  regards  a 
country  from  this  standpoint.  In  the  days 
of  small  armies,  roads  and  railways  were 
not  of  so  much  consequence;  but  when  a 
general  has,  say,  400,000  men  in  his  army, 
he  is  confronted  with  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem to  bring  them  into  battle.  An  army 
marches  in  column,  but  its  fights  de- 
ployed, spread  out.  If  more  than  one 
army  corps — are  using  the  same  road, 
all  behind  the  first  corps  would  be  so  far 
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away  that  they  would  not  be  available 
for  a  battle. 

What  the  general  looks  for,  therefore,  is 
the  place  which  has  many  more  or  less 
parallel  roads.  A  thickly-populated  coun- 
try which  is  not  mountainous  means  much 
traffic  and,  therefore,  many  roads.  That 
is  the  meaning  of  the  German  choice  of 
the  south-western  area  of  Belgium — the 
Belgian  plain — as  a  thoroughfare  for 
their  armies.  Belgium  is  one  of  the  great 
highways  of  Europe,  and  the  Belgians 
are  its  toll-keepers.  And  that,  too,  is  one 
reason  why  the  Germans  did  not  violate 
Swiss  territory.  There  are  few  roads 
through  the  Swiss  valleys,  and  a  small 
force  on  the  French  side  could  have  ac- 
counted for  a  vastly  larger  force  trying 
to  enter  France  that  way.  The  Ardennes 
district,    a    thickly-wooded    country,    is 

also  unsuitable  for  a  great  army  to 
march  through,  and  the  French  have 
taken  the  precaution  to  fortify  their 
eastern  frontier,  a  device  which  enables 
a  force  to  impede  and  break  the  progress 
of  an  army  three  or  four  times  its 
strength.  These  are  instances  of  roads 
conditioning  strategy. 

But  before  the  Germans  reached  Bel- 
gium, they  had  to  be  mobilized  and  be 
taken  to  the  frontiers.  In  the  modern 
Continental  armies,  recruited  and  con- 
centrated locally,  a  highly-  developed  rail- 
way system  is  necessary  both  for  local 
concentration  and  for  the  concentration  of 
local  ujiits  to  form  an  army.  Railways 
are,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  British  railways  on 
the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the  Territorials 
were  sent  to  guard  the  chief  railway  lines, 
junctions,  bridges,  and  tunnels. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Germany,  show- 
ing the  centres  of  concentration  of  the 
German  army  corps  and  some  of  the  chief 
railways  lines,  will  show  how  well  every- 
thing has  been  arranged  for  the  gathering 
of  large  armies  on  the  western  or  eastern 
frontiers.  A  more  detailed  map  would 
show  double  lines  and  branch  lines  where 
they  were  quite  unnecessary  in  peace 
time.  They  had  been  laid  solely  for  use  in 
war,  not  only  to  carry  troops,  but  to  keep 
the  troops  in  being.  The  ammunition  for 
modern  guns,  not  to  say  the  food  for  the 
army  and  the  troops  themselves,  must 
come  by  railway;  and  this  was  the  reason 
for  the  siege  of  Liege,  Namur,  and 
Maubeuge. 

All  these  fortresses  command  the  great 
main  line  which  runs  through  Belgium 
from  Germany  to  Paris.  Until  Liege — 
the  forts,  not  the  town — fell,  the  great 
line  was  not  available,  and  hence  it  was 
quite  necessary  that  it  should  be  reduced. 
Other  fortresses  could  be  masked  by 
troops  to  prevent  a  sortie  of  the  garrison, 
but  Liege,  Namur,  and  Maubeuge  had  to 
be  taken.  The  Germans  could  have 
reached  the  Belgian  plain  without  taking 
either  Liege  or  Namur.  There  is  a  nar- 
row gap  between  the  Dutch  frontier  and 
Liege,  and  troops  could  and  did  get 
through.  But  to  carry  the  huge  armies  of 
Germany,  and  to  maintain  them  in  being, 
the  railway  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  lines  which  relieved  the  immense  traf- 
fic on  this  main  line  were  also  necessary. 
When  the  Belgian  army  made  a  sortie 
from  Antwerp  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember, it  directly  threatened  the  branch 


line  which  runs  through  Louvain,  and 
hence  the  importance  of  its  attack.  Troops 
were  being  hurried  through  Belgium  to 
assist  the  German  right  wing,  which  was 
being  thrown  back  from  the  Marne  to  the 
Aisne;  and  the  immediate  threat  to  the 
supplementary  line,  with  the  remote  men- 
ace to  the  main  line,  caused  two  army 
corps  to  be  recalled  to  drive  the  Belgians 
back  into  Antwerp.  The  Belgians.from  the 
beginning,  showed  a  sufficient  grasp  of  the 
scheme  and  needs  of  modern  warfare  in 
contesting  every  bridge  across  a  river  and 
defending  and  breaking  the  railway  lines. 
They  even  blocked  tunnels  and  roads,  and 
therefore  correspondingly  delayed  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Germans. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  before  the  Bel- 
gian sortie  that  the  very  flower  of  the 
German  army  had  been  taught  the  value 
of  good  roads.  The  Prussian  Guard  paid 
a  bitter  price  for  their  lesson.  On  Sep- 
tember 9,  the  Franco-British  line  was 
sweeping  northward,  and,  the  Ninth 
French  Army  caught  the  Prussian  Guard 
a  little  south  of  the  marshes  of  St.  Gond. 
There  are  four  fair  roads  across  these 
swamps,  but  the  French  soldiers  hurled 
the  Guard  into  the  marshes  so  violently 
that,  when  rain  came  on,  numbers  of  them 
and  quantities  of  material  were  lost 

A  somewhat  similar  but  more  decisive 
engagement  occurred  in  East  Prussia  on 
August  31.  Here  road  and  rail  each 
played  its  part  in  the  German  victory. 
About  a  week  before,  the  Russians  had 
gained  a  great  victory  at  Gumbinnen,  in 
the  north  of  East  Prussia,  and,  followed 
up  rapidly,  it  practically  gave  them  com- 
mand of  all  East  Prussia  east  of  a  line 
through  Konigsberg  and  Soldau.  The 
roads  became  crowded  with  German  re- 
fugees hurrying  away  from  the  victorious 
Russians.  The  bulk  of  the  German 
soldiers  had  been  sent  to  France,  but  now 
about  100,000  men  were  carried  swiftly 
across  Germany  from  west  to  east  and 
were  concentrated  against  the  Russians 
at  Osterode. 

Eastward  of  Osterode  lies  a  region 
covered  with  small  lakes,  with  swamp  and 
marshland  in  between.  The  Germans 
threw  a  large  force  on  Niedenburg,  and, 
aided  by  heavy  fortresses,  drove  the  left 
wing  of  the  Russians  east  and  north.  An- 
other force  from  Allenstein  drove  the 
Russian  right  wing  east  and  south.  The 
Russian  troops  were  now  almost  sur- 
rounded, and  a  general  advance  drove 
them  into  the  marshes.  Here,  again,  men, 
horses,  and  guns  became  engulfed,  and 
the  army  lost  coherence.  The  gallant  Rus- 
sian General  Samsonoff  was  killed,  and 
valuable  numbers  of  men  were  lost  and 
taken  prisoners.  Such  a  rapid  transfer- 
ence of  troops  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
Germany  would  have  been  impossible 
sixty  years  ago. 

A  little  later  the  German  armies  in 
France  were  fighting  for  their  lives,  and 
only  splendid  generalship  saved  them. 
Two  main  railways  lay  behind  their  lines, 
connecting  them  with  their  bases  of  sup- 
ply. These  were  the  arteries  and  veins 
which  kept  them  in  being.  Down  them 
came  unceasingly  food  and  ammunition; 
up  them,  back  to  German  centres  or  the 
German  bases,  ran  another  stream  of  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  war — the  maimed 
and  sick  and  wounded. 

On  the  west,  the  main  line  from  Lihge, 


Namur,  and  Maubeuge  ran  through 
La  Fere  along  the  Oise.  On  the  east,  the 
main  line  from  Treves  ran  through 
Luxemburg  and  Thionville,  across  to 
Mezieres.  Attempts  had  been  made  to 
open  up  fresh  and  safer  lines  by  battering 
down  Fort  Troyon.  If  this  had  been  re- 
duced, the  great  fortress  Verdun  could 
have  been  surrounded,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  it  would  also  fall.  In  this  case,  new 
lines  through  Lorraine  could  have  been 
opened  up.  But  the  advance  of  the  allied 
line  relieved  Fort  Troyon  just  in  time,  as 
it  was  on  the  point  of  falling.  It  did  more, 
however,  since  the  French  left  threatened 
first  to  break  the  line  at  Noyon,  and  later 
at  St.  Quentin.  Fiercely  fought  engage- 
ments at  both  places  preserved  the  neces- 
sary line  to  the  Germans.  Similarly,  the 
French  right,  pushed  up  the  Meuse  at 
Verdun,  threatened  the  other  main  artery. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  German 
armies  advance  so  rapidly  when,  as  is 
clear  from  Sir  John  French's  dispatches, 
he  destroyed  the  bridges  in  his  retreat? 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the 
British  line  followed,  in  its  retreat,  this 
main  line  railway.  It  is  through  the  im- 
portance of  time  in  modern  warfare  that 
an  army,  or  even  an  army  corps,  marches 
self-supporting  even  to  the  extent  of 
carrying  sections  of  pontoons,  so  that 
temporary  bridges  can  be  rapidly  made. 
The  railway  line  can  then  be  used  be- 
tween those  places  where  the  river  bridge 
has  been  destroyed,  and  the  engineers  set 
to  work  to  repair  all  breaches  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  lines.  After  the  advancing 
army  of  the  allies  marched  another  army 
whose  function  it  was  to  re-erect  endur- 
ing bridges  where  the  old  ones  had  been 
destroyed,  to  repair  the  track  and  relay 
lines. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  instances  of 
the  use  of  rail  and  road  in  the  war  was  the 
transference  of  the  whole  of  the  British 
force  from  its  station  on  the  Aisne  to  the 
extreme  north-west  of  France,  where  it 
successfully  barred  the  way  to  Calais.  At 
dead  of  night  the  men  left  the  trenches, 
French  soldiers  moving  up  to  take  their 
places.  A  silent  march  until  there  was  no 
fear  of  advertising  the  withdrawal,  and 
then  the  men  were  entrained  for  Paris. 
Thence  via  Amiens  they  were  taken  to 
almost  the  very  places  where  they  lay  en- 
trenched at  the  middle  of  December.  Six- 
teen days  were  occupied  in  the  completion 
of  the  withdrawal,  finishing  with  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  the  First 
Corps  at  St.  Omer  on  October  19. 

Besides  troops,  ammunition,  and  food, 
railways  in  this  war  have  had  to  convey 
armored  trains  and  heavy  guns.  In  Bel- 
gium the  armored  trains  fulfilled  an  im- 
portant role.  The  entry  into  Antwerp 
towards  the  end  of  September  was  a  ven- 
ture not  without  serious  risk.  The  Bel- 
gians had  not  the  strength  to  hold  in 
force  all  that  remained  to  them  of  their 
country,  and  the  Germans,  with  a  strange 
lack  of  foresight,  had  left  open  a  way  of 
escape  from,  and  an  entry  into  Antwerp. 
The  armored  train  was  an  efficient  patrol 
and  convoy  to  Antwerp. 

Another  new  machine  in  this  war  was 
the  armored  motor-car;  and  they  laid  a 
great  strain  on  all  but  the  best  roads. 
These  heavy  cars — in  one  of  which  Com- 
mander Samson,  R.N.,  seems  to  have  in- 
flicted   a   wholesome   terror  on   the   Ger- 
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Ask  your  dealer  to  play  the  latest  Columbia  double-disc  records  for  you. 
There  is  a  newr  Columbia  record  list  of  all  the  latest  music,  including  the 
newest,  popular  dance  hits,  issued  the  25th  of  every  month. 

Over  a  thousand  at  85  cents — the  standard  Columbia  price.  The  big 
Columbia  record  catalog  contains  more  than  4,000  records  in  every  class  of 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

The  Columbia  Grafonola  "Leader"  at  $110,  as 
illustrated,  is  a  striking  example  of  Columbia  suprem- 
acy. The  "Leader"  embodies  the  newest  distinctive 
Columbia  feature — the  individual  record  ejector.  With 
ordinary  record  racks,  $100.  If  you  have  believed  the 
difference  in  talking  machines  was  mainly  one  of 
appearance — hear  the  "Leader."  A  beautiful,  simple, 
convenient  instrument  withi  superb  tone  qualities. 
Other  Grafonolas  from  $20.00  to  $650— and  on  very 
easy  terms  if  you  wish. 

Columbia  Graphophone  Company 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO  Columbia  Records  Made  in  Canada 

Creators  of  the   Talking  Machine   Industry.     Pioneers  and   Leadere   in   the   Talking 

Machine   Art.     Owners   of  the   Fiindamental   Patents.     Dealers   and 

Prospective  dealers,   write  for  a   confidential  letter  and  a  free 

copy   of  our  book,    "Music   Money." 


The  latest  Mears  invention  over- 
shadows all  of  his  world'known 
earlier  successes— Daily  Mail. 


PERFECT  HEARING 

THIN™ECEfvER  MODEL    MEARS    EAR    PHONE 

enables  thd  user  to  hea:  sermons,  lectures,  plays  and  ordinary  toned  conversation  without 
difficulty.  If  your  hearing  is  defective— if  you  feel  that  you  are  going  deaf— this 
wonderfui  hearing  device  will  give  you  instant  relief.  Over  60,000  users  of  the  1913 
and  1914  models  declared  them  perfect  hearing  devices,  but  their  power  and  efficiency 
has  been  more  than  doubled  in  the  New  1915  Thin  Receiver  Model. 
9G  DEGUEBS  OF  SOUND.  You  now  get  96  degrees  of  sound— think  of  it— 96 
degrees,  covering  8  entire  octaves.  Every  variation  of  sound  you  can  possibly  use  is 
there.  Whether  your  deafness  is  slight,  or  severe— whether  you  wish  to  hear  at  long 
or  short  distances,  by  the  touch  of  the  finger  you  can  adjust  the  instrument  to  a 
pitch  that  will  enable  you  to  hear  perfectly. 
15-DAY    TRIAI-.    FUEE !       This    wonderful    Invention    can    be    tried    for 

Urteen  days  to  prove  its  value  before  purchasing.     Write  for  our  Special   447-449    St.    Catherine     St. 
Introductory  Trial  Offer.  East 

Write    to-day — Free    Book.      Write    at    once    and    get    this    valuable    free 
l>ooklet    that    explains    the    causes    of    deafness,    tells    how    to    stop    the 

progress    of    tlie    malady    and    how    to    treat    it.      Write    to-day — we    will   Dept.  22  B.  Montreal 

Kcnd  you   this   booklet    without   cost. 
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WHY   NOT? 

//  will  increase  the  value  of  your 
own  work  and  help  your  community 

INFLUENCE  works  two  ways  :  for  good  or  bad. 
Whatever  influences  for  good  in  the  commun- 
ity  is    a  benefit   to    the    individual,    and  the 
good  influence  of  one  individual  is  a  benefit  to  the 
community. 

Slothful  or  indifferent  neighbors  around  you  are  not 
an  advantage,  but  live,  active  citizens  engaged  in 
prosperous,  up  -  to  -  date  businesses,  employing 
and  using  up-to-date  methods,  enhance  the  pros- 
perity of  your  own  town  and  raise  the  status  of 
the  community. 

MacLean's  Magazine  has  an  influence  for  good. 
It  is  a  strong  advocate  of  better  business,  better 
social  conditions  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  efficiency  in  all  things. 

Why  not  help  your  neighbors  by  recommending 
MacLean's  Magazine  to  them?  The  practical 
ideas  they  will  receive,  the  helpful  suggestions 
and  the  inspiration  will  make  them  better  neigh- 
bors, more  intelligent  citizens  and  your  community 
will  feel  the  benefit.  Success  begets  success.  Boost 
the  prosperity  of  your  community.  Help  your 
neighbors.     Get  them  started  in  the  right  direction . 

Here  is  a  coupon  for  your  neighbor  to  fill  in  on  your 
recommendation,  or  perhaps  you  will  want  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  subscription.  Why  not  get  two 
or  three  of  your  friends  to  subscribe?  Send 
their  subscriptions  to  MacLean's  Magazine,  or 
fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  them  a 
free  sample  copy. 


Fill  in  this  Coupon.     It  means  prosperity  to  you  and  a  higher 
intellectual  standard  in  your  community. 

Please  send  a  sample    copy  of  the  MacLean's  Magazine  to  the  following,  without 
obligation : 
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mans — with  heavy  motor-omnibuses  bear 
ing  familiar  British  names  and  advertise 
ments,  were  not  the  best  sort  of  friend  t 
the  roads  of  Northern  Prance  an< 
Southern  Belgium.  They  began  to  pla. 
havoc  with  the  surface,  and  the  finishini 
touch  was  given,  no  doubt,  y)y  the  heav; 
German  siege  guns.  The  heaviest,  indeec 
with  tlieir  complement  of  thirteen  trac 
tion  engines,  could  not  use  every  road 
and  some  had  to  be  specially  preparei 
for  them.  It  was  largely  due  to  this  heav; 
traffic  on  the  roads,  and  the  cuttinp-  abou 
they  received  from  heavy  shell  explosions 
that  the  rate  of  progress  made  by  th- 
allies  against  the  weakened  German  line 
was  so  slow  in  November  and  the  firs 
half  of  December.  The  road-maker 
found  it  an  impossible  task  to  repair  th. 
surface  of  roads  which  were  virtuall; 
swamps.  It  was  at  length  decided  to  la; 
new  foundations  and  remake  the  road: 
altogether. 

If  this  was  the  case  in  France  and  Bel 
gium,  what  must  have  been  the  difficultie; 
our  Russian  allies  had  to  contend  with  ii 
Poland  and  Galicia?  It  was  in  this  quar 
ter  of  the  theatre  of  war  that  rail  an( 
road  acted  most  conspicuously  as  a  de 
terminant.  We  have  seen  already  hov 
the  Germans  were  able  to  inflict  a  heav; 
defeat  from  Osterode  upon  the  Russian 
by  bringing  men  from  the  French  battle 
line  right  through  Germany  to  Eas 
Prussia.  Yet  it  was  not  wholly  a  defeat 
for  the  Russian  raid  had  aimed  at  draw 
ing  off  from  the  French  field  a  sufficien 
German  force  to  enable  their  allies  to  cop. 
with  the  remainder;  and  the  issue  of  thi 
Battle  of  the  Rivers  was  not  a  little  dm 
to  this  timely  aid. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  how 
ever,  Russian  patrols  had  crossed  thi 
frontier  of  East  Prussia  and  acted  in  •< 
way  which  must  have  seemed  meanin'glesi 
to  anyone  not  acquainted  with  the  fiek 
of  action.  The  raids  on  Eydtkuhnen 
Bialla,  and  Johannisburg  were,  however 
quite  purposeful,  for  they  aimed  at  cut- 
ting the  frontier  railway — and  the  Ger 
mans,  as  we  have  seen,  take  care  to  sup- 
ply their  frontiers  with  railways — and  sc 
hindering  the  concentration  in  those  quar- 
ters of  a  German  force  against  Russia 
But  these  very  frontier  railways  wert 
fated  to  play  an  important  part  in  tht 
later  campaigns. 

Russia  is  not  well  supplied  with  rail- 
ways to  her  frontiers,  though  her  railwaj 
system  has  grown  by  nearly  fifty  per  cent 
since  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  when  Rus- 
sia began  to  appreciate  its  vast  import- 
ance. It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  allow  one- 
self to  grow  accustomed  to  dependence 
upon  a  machine,  and  the  Russian  strategy 
played  upon  this  in  its  strategic  retreats. 
After  the  victory  of  Osterode,  the  Ger- 
mans, flu.shed  with  success,  hurried  after 
the  retreating  Russians,  who  allowed 
themselves  to  be  pushed  back  to  the  line 
of  the  Niemen.  Here,  however,  the  Ger- 
mans had  no  railways  to  depend  upon, 
and  the  Russians  turned,  defeated  them, 
and  pushed  them  back  across  the  frontier. 

The  Russian  campaign  in  Galicia  was 
similar  to  the  German  march  upon  Paris 
in  this  respect — that  the  main  force 
marched  along  a  main  line  railway.  Lem-' 
berg.  Przemysl,  and  Cracow  are  alii 
fortresses  along  this  line.  With  these 
fortresses  in  her  hands,  Russia  will  have 


command  of  a  strong  line  of  communica- 
tions into  the  heart  of  industrial  Ger- 
many. A  blow  here  strikes  more  at  the 
heart  of  Germany  than  a  blow  at  Berlin, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures about  the  Russian  campaign  in 
Galicia.  It  is  a  very  strong  bid  for  the 
quickest  road  to  Silesia,  just  as  Germany 
chose  Belgium  as  the  quickest  road  to 
Paris.  When  Przemysl  had  been  sur- 
rounded, the  Russians  took  the  small  town 
of  Lusko,  south  of  the  fortress,  another 
apparently  meaningless  act,  but  that  it 
obtained  possession  of  the  key  to  a  road, 
the  pass,  and  the  railway  over  the  Car- 
pathians. 

When  the  Russians  defeated  the  Ger- 
mans before  Warsaw,  they  succeeded  be- 
cause they  were  then  resting  securely 
upon  their  main  line  of  communications. 
Behind  Warsaw  lie  a  number  of  criss- 
crossed railway  lines,  which  facilitate  the 
bringing  up  or  transference  of  troops  and 
the  supply  of  ammunition  and  food.  The 
Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
enticed  into  this  most  difficult  country 
away  from  their  railways.  The  railways 
leading  towards  Warsaw  and  the  line  of 
the  Vistula  are  few.  The  Russians  were 
able,  therefore,  to  bring  up  heavy  rein- 
forcements, and  they  drove  the  Germans 
back  to  the  Russo-German  frontier  Pat- 
rols even  penetrated  to  Ploeschen,  an  im- 
portant railway  junction  across  the 
frontier. 

Plere,  however,  the  Germans  and  the 
Austrians  were  on  their  own  ground.  A 
huge  Russian  army  was  holding  Cracow 
and  trying  to  reduce  it.  Two  other  Rus- 
sian armies  lay  to  the  north,  protecting 
the  flanks  of  this  army.  Taking  the  total 
numbers  involved  the  Russians  were  in 
greater  force,  but  behind  the  German 
frontier  lies  an  extraordinary  network  of 
railways  between  two  heavy  double  lines. 
These  railways  gave  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans  the  deciding  factor.  They  de- 
termined to  hold  Cracow  with  only  a  small 
portion  of  their  forces  while  they  en- 
trained a  large  number  to  the  north.  Here, 
between  the  Warta  and  the  Vistula  and 
about  Lodz,  the  Russians  were  weakest. 
Suddenly  the  German  army,  heavily  re- 
inforced from  the  south,  fell  on  this  part 
of  the  Russian  lines.  The  Russians  were 
taken  by  surprise.  Rut  fortunately,  be- 
fore the  German  force  which  had  broken 
through  could  move  against  either  of  the 
halves  of  the  Russian  troops,  reinforce- 
ments came  up  and  caught  the  Germans. 
The  Russian  line  was  pierced  about  the 
middle  of  November,  and  although  the 
Germans  were  caught  in  their  own  trap, 
the  Russian  troops  were  forced  at  the  be- 
gininng  of  December  to  fall  back.  This 
was  the  most  significant  use  of  the  rail- 
way, but  it  will  by  no  means  be  the  last. 
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It  is  reported  that  British  capitalists 
are  planning  to  modernize  Palestine  if 
the  allies  succeed  in  taking  it  from  the 
Turks.  Trolley  lines  and  comfortable 
hotels  are  on  the  programme,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  Zionist  movement  may 
receive  a  great  impetus  if  an  enlightened 
administration  of  the  Holy  Land  is  se- 
cured. The  country  under  the  new 
"  regime  might  afford  a  welcome  refuge  to 
thousands  of  Polish  Jews  whose  homes 
have  been  destroyed  during  the  conflict. 


LOSS  OF  WORKING  TIME 
into  Your  Business  in 


Three 


ADDED  WAGES  AND 
DECREASED  PROFITS 


DIMINISHED 
CAPACITY 


CUTS 

Ways 


CURTAILED 
MARKETS 


If  you  are  tired  of  the  everlasting  little  drain  on  your  profits 
from  time  lost  by  your  workmen,  just  let  one  or  two  striking- 
facts  about  the  International  Time  Recording  System  sink  into 
your  mind.    Remem_ber,  what  we  do  for  one  we  can  do  for  ai]. 


At  the  present  time  our  Time  Recording  Systems  are  checking  up 
over  500,000  working  men  every  day  If  our  System  were  not  at 
work,  it  is  safe  to  say  these  men  would  lose  on  an  average  of  4 
minutes  of  working  time  every  day. 

Four  minutes  per  day,  500,000  men.  That's  2,000,000  minutes  a 
day.  or  52,000,000  minutes  a  month.  Figures  out  to  over  86,000 
hours.  At  30c  per  hour,  it  means  over  $24,0f)0  SAVED  TO  EM- 
PLOYERS EVERY  WORKING  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 

And  our  reasoning  is  absolutely  sound,  isn't  it? 

Now,  are  you  losing  or  saving  your  share  of  this  almost  incredible 

sum  ? 

Remember,  we  make  a  Time  Recording  and  Cost  System  to  fit  any 
business. 

Don't  think  because  our  Systems  are  the  best  that  our  prices  are 
high.  They  decidedly  are  NOT!  Dial  Clocks  $85  and  up,  Card 
Printing  Clocks  $95  and  up,  according  to  style  and  size. 

Fully  illustrated  and  descriptive  literature  sent  freely  on  request. 


International 
Card  Clock 


International    Time    Recording    Company 

of  Canada,  Limited 

New   Address:    Ryrie   Building,   Corner   Shuter   and   Yonge    Sts.,     TORONTO,    CANADA 
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A  well-filled 
Pocket   Book 

is  a  guarantee  against 
hard  times.  Many 
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their  salaries  by  repre- 
senting us  during  their 
spare  time.  Our  repre- 
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MacLean's  Magazine  is  the 
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articles  on  national  subjects  and 
strong  Canadian  fiction  in  addi- 
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Canada  in  Khaki 

A  Dissertation  on  Things  Sartorial  for  the    Mere  Male — Your 
Summer   Hat  and   Your  Fall  Suit — Khaki,   Khaki  Everywhere 

By  HUGH  S.  EAYRS,  Associate  Editor,  Men's  Wear  Review 


CANADA,  more  or  less,  is  in  khaki 
these  days.  The  Duke  of  Connaught 
started  something  when  he  held  his 
War  Parliament  back  in  August  and 
presided  thereover  in  khaki  vestment. 
There  has  been  no  let-up  since.  Our  streets 
are  full  of  officers  and  men,  and  civilians 
have  discovered  what  apparently  they 
never  knew  before  that  this  is  a  particu- 
larly becoming  shade  and  one  that  can  be 
worn  by  most  men.  Consequently  you 
have  the  man-in-the-street  sporting  khaki 


somewhere,  if  it  is  only  in  his  handker- 
chief. There  have  been  a  lot  of  these 
handkerchiefs,  in  silk  and  mercerized  cot- 
ton, sold,  incidentally.  Some  of  them 
have  the  Union  Jack  and  the  flags  of  our 
allies  blazoned  on  the  corner.  Others  are 
i   perfectly  plain. 


Some  people  will  be  patriotic  at  any 
cost.  A  prominent  men's  wear  man  told 
me  a  couple  of  months  ago  that  he  had 
had  quite  a  number  of  young  men  in  his 
store  asking  for  woolen  khaki  shirts  to 
wear  as  ordinary  shirts.  This,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  patriotic  fervor  run  riot,  is  the 
limit.  A  man  in  a  natty  blue  suit,  unim- 
peachable linen  and  a  woolen  khaki  shirt 
would  look  a  queer  animal.  "But  that's 
just  the  extent  to  which  some  of  the  boys 
who  stay  home  want  to  sport  the  khaki," 
said  the  dealer. 

Perhaps  the  detail  in  which  the  influ- 
ence of  the  color  is  most  being  felt  is  in 
sporting  attire.  A  good  knock-about  suit 
for  boating  and  seaside  wear  has  always 
been,  after  duck  or  white  flannel,  khaki 
duck  or  twill.  Up  to  this  year,  however, 
the  color  achieved  only  a  limited  popu- 
larity for  this  use.  This  season  it  is  dif- 
ferent. Many  men,  particularly  the 
younger  set,  are  wearing  khaki  twill, 
simply  because  of  the  trend  towards 
things  military.  Summer  resorts  inside 
our  cities  and  out  are  therefore  blotches 
of  khaki.  If  men  can't  be  in  uniform  they 
can  be  near  it  by  wearing  the  colors,  if 
only  to  paddle  or  sail  in. 

Generally,  Panamas  may  be  said  this 
year,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  gotten 
away  from  the  popular  superstition  that 
the  shape  of  a  Panama  must  necessarily 
be  a  shape  unto  itself.  Not  so.  Hereto- 
fore, it  has  always  been  rather  a  loose 
and  limp  and  formless  affair,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  ordinary  sailor 
straw  has  been  the  difference  between 
elegance  in  negligee  and  comfort  in 
smartness.  This  year,  however,  the 
designers  graciously  permit  us  to  wear  a 
Panama  in  telescope  shape  or  fedora 
shape.  The  band,  black  or  puggaree  to 
suit  your  taste,  must  tie  at  the  side.  Your 
patriotism  nowadays  may  depend  upon 
your  wearing  the  bow — plain  or  butterfly 
— on  your  hat  band  anywhere  but  at  the 
back.  You  may  not  wear  it  there.  It  is 
an  Austrian  fashion ;  verb.  sap. 

RE-ENTER  THE  DOUBLE-BREASTED  SUIT. 

Sartorially  we  follow  America  and  she 
has  been  intent  for  two  or  three  seasons 
now  upon  following  Great  Britain.  (Tell 
it  not  in  Gath!  Uncle  Sam  is  persuaded, 
to  judge  by  the  writings  of  the  fashion 
experts,  that  he  is  making  his  own  styles. 
But  he  isn't!)  It  is  a  sort  of  game  of  fol- 
low my  leader.  One  more  evidence  of  it  is 
the  re-entry  of  the  double-breasted  suit. 
This  is  being  worn  by  a  great  many  men 
who  always  are  au  fait,  and  of  things 
English,  it  surely  is  English.  The  double- 
breasted  coat  is  a  superstition  with  John 
Bull  for  his  summer  suit,  particularly  in 
navy  blue  serge,  with  an  accompaniment 
of  white  flannels.  It  is  going  to  be  popu- 
lar, too,  right  through  the  fall  and  winter ; 
yet  it  won't  be  so  widely  taken  up  that  it 
will  be  infra  dig.  for  the  would-be  Beau 
Brummel.  The  lapels  are  to  sweep  down 
and  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  two  but- 
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tons — if  at  all — and  the  long  roll,  with  the 
lapel  set  far  back  on  the  shoulder  imposes 
the  most  graceful  lines.  Shoulders  will  be 
a  trifle  easier;  not  quite  so  tight  as  we 
have  seen  this  last  winter.  The  breast 
pocket  may  be  worn  or  no;  it  depends 
upon  the  wearer.  Some  of  the  experts  say 
it  is  to  be  banned.  That,  of  course,  may 
make  it  all  the  more  popular. 

A  propos  of  the  lapel  set  far  back  on  the 
shoulder,  this  will  last  through  the 
autumn  though  I  don't  think  it  will  run 
through  the  winter.  There  is  nothing 
graceful  or  useful  about  it.  The  fairly 
long,  rolling  or  creased,  lapel  is  the  one 
that  has  the  best  lines. 

Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  fall  over- 
coat. Loose  and  tight  models  seem  to  show 
equal  results  in  future  orders  coming  in. 
The  loose  "kimona"  coat  is  possibly  ahead, 
particularly  for  young  men.  The  sleeve, 
living  up  to  its  name,  is  very  roomy  and 
is  much  after  the  Balmacaan  pattern, 
only  more  so.  The  lapel  is  high.  The 
pockets  are  square.  The  skirt  is  long  and 
fairly  full.  The  tight-fitting  coat  is  the 
antithesis  of  this,  and  served  up  with  a 
velvet  collar,  it  should  make  an  attrac- 
tive looking  coverlet  if  you  want  to  put 
yourself  away  tightly. 


Tain't  Enough 

Continued  from  Page  13. 


the  air  and,  when  it  came  back  down, 
deliberately  jumped  on  it,  he  felt  so 
good.  Back  around  the  fence  the  Blank- 
ford  rooters  were  bawling  in  stentorian 
chorus  the  town  slogan  —  "Tain't 
enough!  Tain't  enough !  Tain't  enough!" 
And  somewhere  oflf  in  a  quiet  corner  I  bet 
that  Frank  Foley  was  starting  to  work 
out  a  few  sums  in  arithmetic. 

Well,  sir,  we  made  the  score  twelve  to 
three  before  we  quit.  And  when  the 
whistle  blew  for  the  finish,  Joe  Bernaux 
ran  up  and  shook  hands  with  Harve 
Murray  again. 

"You're  some  fighter,  Joe,"  says  Harve, 
smiling  all  over  his  face. 

"You're  some  home  man,  Harve,"  says 
Joe. 

We  had  a  great  time  coming  home  on 
the  train  that  night.  The  rooters  never 
.stuck  to  their  seats,  but  tramped  up  and 
down  the  aisles,  singing  and  cheering. 
Neither  Frank  Foley  nor  Bill  Minters 
was  on  board;  which  was  just  as  well, 
for  they  wouldn't  never  have  got  home 
alive.  It  was  pretty  well  circulated 
around  through  the  crowd  what  Foley 
had  tried  to  pull  off. 

"I  reckon,"  says  Bob  Hummell,  "that 
Foley  must  have  dropped  three  thousand 
dollars  to-day.  It  was  his  money  mostly 
that  came  out  at  the  last  there.  Guess, 
he's  been  punished  alright." 

"Not  much,"  says  another  member  of 
the  executive.  "We'll  throw  him  out  of 
the  club,  quit  buying  boots  at  his  store 
and  give  him  a  good  stiff  write  up  in  the 
papers.    Is  that  enough,  J.  W.?" 

But  Dunn  shook  his  head  savagely. 

"Tain't  enough,"  he  said. 


The  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

reducing  express  charges  some  16%,  naturally  led  the  Express  Companies 
to  look  about  for  means  for  reducing  operating  expenses  all  along  the  line. 

How  the  American  Express  Company  met  the  situation,  with 
respect  to  its  accounting  department,  is  shown  by  the  orders  for  45  Comptometers 
above  reproduced. 

The  significant  fact  about  this  purchase  is  that  when  it  came  down 
to  a  clean-cut  question  of  the  best  service  for  the  least  money,  they  chose 
Comptometers  for  that  service. 

It  was  not  an  experiment  with  them.  They  had  been  using  Comptom- 
eters right  along  and  knew  e.xactly  what  they  would  do.  It  was  only  an  ex- 
tension of  a  system  that  had  already  proven  highly  successful  and  economical. 

The  same  results  here  obtained  can  he 
secured  in  your  office  hy  the  same  means 

The  reasons  for  it  are  found  in  the  easy,  rapid,  one-motion 
operation  of  the  Comptometer — its  quick,  rapid-fire  action  on 
every  kind  of  work — addition,  multiplication,  division,  subtrac- 
tion— the  proving  of  results  by  re-adding  in  half  the  time  it  takes 
to  check  by  proofreading  the  figures. 

Add  to  all  this  the  advantage  of  a  light,  portable  desk  machine, 
interchangeable  and  equally  efficient  on  every  form  of  figure  work, 
and  you  have  the  reasons  why  the  Comptometer  is  chosen  when 
it  is  a  case  of  more  and  better  work  with  less  effort  and  expense. 

You  don't  have  to  buy  a  Comptometer  to  find  out  how  much  it  helps  in  cut- 
ting the  cost  of  doing  business. 

You  say  the  word  and  we'll  put  one  to  work  in  your  oflSce  without  any  obliga- 
tion or  expense  on  your  part — the  sort  of  a  test  that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 
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BUILDING  AND  FLYING  AN  AEROPLANE.  By  Chas.  B.  Hayward 

Member,  The  Aeronautical  Society;  Member,  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers;  Form- 
erly Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers;  Formerly  Engineering  Editor 
"The  Automobile."  150  pp.,  50  lllus.  Cloth  binding.  Building  Model  Aeroplanes; 
Building  a  Gilder;  Building  a  Curtiss;  Building  a  Bleriot;  Art  of  Flying;  Accidents 
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Complete  Office  on  Legs 

\  Correspondence,  invoices,  receipts,  cancelled   cheques,  mailing  list,  card  ledger, 

etc.,  may  be  all  filed  in  this  desk. 

1  Everything  filed  is  instantly  available  when  required. 

1  There  are  nine  different  style  filing  drawers  to  choose  from. 

If  Any  combination  of  these  drawers  equal  to  four  large  or  eight  shallow  drawers 

may  be  had  in  the  No.  555  filing  desk  or  in  the  No.  421  vertical  filing  cabinet. 

1  Single  pedestal  desk  No.  666  or  smaller  size  vertical  filing  cabinets  may  be  used 

with  a  smaller  number  of  filing  drawers. 

I  Weis-Knechtel  filing  cabinets  and  desks  are  made  entirely  of  plain  oak  in  fumed 

or  golden  finish. 

\  Drawers  are  roller  bearing,  dust-proof,  have  full  height  sides  and  are  equipped 

with  automatic  looking  follow-'blocks. 

If  Drawers  rest  on  indestructible  fibre  rollers  and  though  loaded  to  capacity  roll 

easily  without  friction. 

Your  furniture  dealer  will  show  you  the  goods  or  our  catalog. 
Or — Send  for  our  Catalog  No.  24. 

THE  KNECHTEL  FURNITURE  COMPANY,  LIMITEO 

HANOVER,  -  ONTARIO 


Would  You  Like  a 
University  Education? 

SCATTERED  up  and  down  this  great  country  of  ours  are  a  number 
of  young  men  who  have  the  ambition  to  make  good  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  to  whom  a  University  training  would  act  as  a  spur  to 
greater  success.  If  you  are  one  of  these  ambitious,  go-ahead  young 
men,  we  offer  you  the  opportunity  to  realize  your  ambition. 
Our  proposition  has  already  helped  many,  let  it  help  you.  The  work  is 
pleasant  and  healthful,  besides  the  training  we  give  you  in  salesman- 
ship will  always  be  of  great  service  to  you  in  whatever  work  you  are 
finally  engaged. 

In  every  city  and  town  in  the  Dominion  there  are  many  business  men 
and  private  residents  who  would  appreciate  your  interest  in  bringing 

MacLean's  Magazine 

to  their  notice.    It  is  the  Magazine  of  Canada  and  is  winning  its  way 
into  the  confidence  of  every  Canadian  reader  of  high-class  matter. 
A  liberal  commission  is  allowed  on  all  subscriptions,  and  the  spending 
of  a  few  hours  a  week  will  easily  enable  you  to  realize  your  ambition 
and  enter  the  University  next  fall. 

If  you  are  interested,  write  us  at  once  and  we  will  forward  full 
particulars. 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


German  -  America 
Event  of  War 


m 


UNDOUBTEDLY  the  topic  of  the 
moment  is  the  crisis  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States.  At 
present  writing  the  matter  is  in  abeyance 
pending  President  Wilson's  action  on  the 
German  reply  to  his  note.  The  world 
waits  with  breathless  unrest  the  outcome 
of  the  negotiations.  In  the  meantime  the 
situation  is  being  discussed  from  many 
angles. 

The  question  which  causes  the  greatest 
uneasiness  and  therefore  the  most  exten- 
sive speculation  is  the  probable  attitude 
of  the  German-Americans  in  the  event  of 
war  between  the  two  countries.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  quote  from  a  number  of 
German  and  German-American  papers  on 
this  point. 

"The  chief  reason,"  says  the  Frank- 
furter-Zeitung,  "why  a  war  would  be  un- 
thinkable, is  the  presence  of  an  enormous 
German  element  in  the  United  States. 
What  could  be  done,  for  instance,  with 
the  3,000,000  German-speaking  immi- 
grants? And  what  with  their  9,000,000 
children?  And  their  grandchildren  who  in 
many  cases  still  think  along  German 
lines?  ....  Even  if  only  some  of  these 
millions  would  have  to  be  brought  into 
concentration  camps,  the  American  army 
would  not  be  enough  to  watch  over  them." 

Henry  Kersting,  president  of  the  Ger- 
man-American Alliance  of  St.  Louis, 
says:  "The  manner  in  which  the  so-called 
German-American  citizens  receive  the 
President's  message  shows  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
German-American  or  any  other  hyphen- 
ated American." 

Herman  Ridder,  of  the  N.Y.  Staats- 
Zeitmifi,  has  this  to  say  of  the  position 
of  the  German-Americans : 

"Nor  is  this  a  time  to  burden  millions 
of  the  American  people  with  uniust  and 
unnecessary  anguish  of  mind.  The  Ger- 
man-Americans must  suffer  in  any  con- 
flict between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many pains  of  which  their  fellow  citizens 
can  never  know  anything.  It  is  rather  a 
time  for  showing  them  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  consideration.  They  have  fought 
to  uphold  the  flag  in  the  past  and  they  will 
do  so  against  any  enemy  whatsoever. 
They  deserve  the  fruits  of  past  loyalty 
until  they  have  forfeited  the  right  to 
claim  them.  There  has  never  been  but  one 
flag  under  which  the  German-American 
has  fought.  There  never  can  be  but  one 
flag  under  which  he  will  ever  fight.  And 
that  flag  is  the  Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  President's  Note  to  Germany  is 
held  by  Mr.  Ridder  to  be  diplomatically 
correct  and  it  must,  he  thinks,  "compel  the 
support  of  the  entire  American  people." 
Rudolf  Bernard,  president  of  the 
Deutscher  Kriegerbund  von  Nord-Ameri- 
ka,  with  a  membership  of  20,000  sons  of 
German  war  veterans,  commends  the 
Note  as  "a  masterpiece  of  construction 
and  framed  in  the  friendliest  expression," 
and  he  adds:  "In  the  event  that  war 
should  be  declared  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  a  thing  which  I  do 
not  look  for,  we  will  find  German-Ameri- 
cans to  a  man  enlisting  under  the  Stars 
and    Stripes    and    fighting    against    the 
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I  cruGss  ~ 

C^  Terrible  Words  in  Business 


There  was  a  merchant  who  guessed 
he  had  enough  to  retire.  When  all  the 
bills  were  cleaned  up  and  stock  sold  he 
was  shy  just  $39. 

A  merchant  guessed  that  Jones  was 
his  best  salesman.  The  facts  showed  that 
he  had  never  made  a  dollar  on  Jones. 

"It  costs  me  only  15%  to  do  busi- 
ness," guessed  another  merchant.  It 
really  cost  him  23%  but  his  selling 
prices  were  figured  on  a    1 5  %   basis. 

A  manufacturer  who  had  been  on  the 
edge  of  bankruptcy  for  six  months  with- 
out knowing  it,  guessed  that  his  credit 
was  still  good  at  the  bank. 

Business,  based  on  exact  knowledge, 
is  mighty  profitable.  Based  on  guess- 
work, it's  as  hopeless  as  bucking  a  three 
shell  game  at  a  county  fair. 

You  keep  books,  do  you  not?  Did  it 


ever  occur  to  you  to  let  your  bookkeeper 
be  your  most  valuable  employee? 

Your  bookkeeper  can  substitute  facts 
for  guesswork.  He  can  show  you  how 
you  stand  every  day,  which  goods  are 
moving  and  which  are  sticking;  what  your 
net  profits  are,  which  salesmen  are  profit- 
able, what  it  costs  you  to  do  business. 

It  won't  take  him  any  more  time  than 
his  present  work  takes — for  he  will  have 
a  Burroughs  Figuring  Machine  to  carry 
the  load  of  all  his  figure  work.  A 
Burroughs  built  specially  for  your  needs. 

Let's  go  into  this  thing  together. 

For  an  opening  move,  send  for  the 
Burroughs  handbook — "Getting  the  Facts  on 
Which  to  Build  a  Better  Business."  First  it  will 
startle  you  by  pointing  out  possibilities  for  leaks 
and  then  it  will  tell  you  how  to  slop  them.  It 
is  free  to  business  men.    Write  for  it 
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MARSH  HYGIE.NIC  RUBBER  FINGER  PADS  do  twaj  with  the 
smudge  or  soiled  mark  of  the  moistened  finger.  These  pads  are  a 
valuable  asset  to  any  office.  Practical  and  inexpensive.  Corrugated 
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Fatherland."  The  German  Catholic  Union 
of  Baltimore,  with  a  membership  of  8,000, 
sends  a  resolution  to  the  President  say- 
ing: "While  proud  of  our  German  ances- 
try, we  know  only  one  flag,  the  flag  of  our 
country,  and  we  tender  to  you  the  stand- 
ard-bearer, our  undivided  loyalty."  Simi- 
lar expression  from  many  other  German- 
American  sources  indicate  that  if  Berlin 
is  counting  on  America's  impotence  as  a 
result  of  the  divided  loyalty  of  German- 
Americans,  she  is  making  another  mistake 
similar  to  those  she  has  already  made  as 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Belgian  people,  the 
Italians,  and  the  Boers  of  South  Africa. 

The  Strong  Man  of 
Greece 

From  Current  Opinion. 

ALL  Greece  anticipates  with  con- 
fidence the  return  to  power  of  that 
Eleutherios  Venizelos  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  allies,  has  become  the  de- 
cisive personality  in  the  destinies  of  the 
Balkans.  He  effected  his  retirement  to 
Egypt  last  month  with  something  like 
secrecy  and  there  have  been  reports  of 
his  intended  visit  to  this  country. 

Eleutherios  Venizelos,  as  all  the  world 
now  knows,  was  a  Cretan,  but  a  Cretan  of 
Athenian  origin,  whose  grandfather  had 
fled  from  Greece  a  hundred  years  or  so 
ago  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  Turk. 
In  the  troubled  events  that  led  to  the 
liberation  of  Crete  from  the  Turk  and  its 
gain  of  self-government  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  this  young 
barrister  had  been  the  leader  of  his  peo- 
ple and  he  became  the  president  of  the 
new  Cretan  assembly.  The  advent  of 
Prince  George,  brother  of  the  reigning 
King  of  Greece  to-day,  was  followed  by  _a 
serious  conflict  between  him  and  his  mini- 
sters. Prince  George  wanted  to  rule  as  a 
despot.  Venizelos  declared  that  he  had  not 
striven  to  overthrow  the  Turk  for  the  sake 
of  an  autocrat  from  Europe.  He  re- 
signed, put  on  a  uniform  and  headed  an 
insurrection.  Nothing  equals  the  facility 
with  which  Venizelos  doffs  a  lawyer's 
gown  and  rushes  to  the  hills,  a  guerilla. 
Prince  George  had  in  the  end  to  take 
refuge  in  Paris.  Venizelos  returned  to 
power.  The  wonder  of  his  personality  and 
the  fame  of  his  exploits  fired  all  Greece 
and  in  the  confusion  of  six  years  since, 
when  the  throne  itself  was  tottering  and 
the  land  seemed  in  dissolution,  the 
democracy  begged  the  man  who  had  saved 
Crete  to  save  the  Hellenes.  The  late  King 
George,  pocketing  the  affront  to  his  son, 
joined  in  the  entreaty.    Venizelos  came. 

That  began  the  disillusion,  for  Veni- 
zelos cannot  do  the  uncandid  thing  that 
seems  gracious  or  say  the  gracious  thing 
without  candor.  "We  must  speak  the 
truth  to  those  above  and  to  those  below." 
That  was  his  slogan.  The  crown  had 
usurped  too  large  a  place.  But  when  the 
Hellenes  sought  to  convert  his  revisionary 
chamber  into  a  constituent  assembly 
which  the  King  could  not  dissolve,  he  stood 
by  his  pledged  word.  In  front  of  his  hotel 
in  Athens  the  crowd  corrected  his  word 
"revisionary"  by  shouting  "constituent," 
but  he  simply  proceeded  with  his  speech, 
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You  can  have  a  Shower 
Bath  in  your  own  home 
for  an  investment  of 
only  $15.00. 


Do  you  know  the  fun  of  a  "Shower 
Bath"?  On  nights  this  Summer  when 
you've  slowly  parboiled  all  day  in  an 
office  that  seems  like  117  in  the  fan 
breeze,  wouldn't  you  like  to  go  home  and 
get  under  a  nice  cool  shower  that  would 
put  the  starch  back  into  you? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  old  friend 
shower  waiting  for  you  in  the  morning 
when  you  get  out  of  bed — to  wake  you  up 
to  the  fact  that  most  days  are  pretty  fine 
days  if  your  blood  is  circulating  right? 

Then,  wouldn  't  you  prefer  to  do  your  regular 
bathing  under  a  steady  flowing  shower  of  clean 
water,  regulated  to  whatever  temperature  you 
desire,  rather  than  by  the  old  tubbing  system? 
Very  few  people  who  have  experienced  the  de- 
lights of  shower  bathing  will  bother  with  a  bath 
tub  if  they  can  help  it.     A 
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can  be  installed  in  your  home,  by  you,  without  the 
aid  of  a  plumber.  You  just  screw  it  to  the  wall 
above  the  bath  tub.  It  is  complete  in  every  detail. 
Including:  a  waterproof  itplasli  curtain,  which  fully, 
protects  the  walls  and  floor.  The  whole  bath,  in- 
cluding shower  head,  pipe,  curtain,  curtain  ring, 
clips,  etc.,  etc.,  sent  to  any  address  In  Canada  for 
tlS.OO.  All  tubing  is  of  Brass,  heavily  niclseled;  the 
hose  is  of  the  highest  grade  rubber;  the  curtain  of 
high-grade  ducli.  etc. 

You  probably  want  a  Niasara  Shower  in  your 
Home.  Write  to-day  for  booklet,  or  send  us  your 
order. 

Every  bath  sold  under  our  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

KINZINGER,  BRUCE  &  CO.,    Limited 

Dept.  IVI 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT. 


Specifications  of  Shower. 

CURTAIN  RING.  %  inch  Brass  tub- 
ing, heavily  nickeled,  24  inches  in 
diameter. 

CURTAIN.  High-grade  white  duck 
(washable). 

HOLD-BACK  HOOK.  (For  curtain) 
Cast  Brass,  nickeled.  Holds  the  fau- 
cet clip,  rubber  hose  and  curtain 
entirely  out  of  the  way  when  the 
shower  is  not  in  use. 

CURTAIN  SNAPS.  Brass,  nickel  plated, 
for  hanging  the  curtain  on  the  ring. 

NEEDLE  HEAD.  Heavy  Brass,  nick- 
eled, 6  inches  in  diameter,  the  per- 
forated bell-shape  piece  through 
■which  the  water  falls  in  a  showery 
stream. 

RUBBER  TUBING.  51/2  feet  long, 
seamless  rubber,  the  highest  grade 
obtainable. 

CONNECTION.  Faucet  attachment  to 
connect  Shower  to  bath  faucet. 

SCREWS.  For  attaching  to  wall,  brass, 
nickeled. 

PRICE.  Delivered  anywhere  in  Canada, 
$15.00. 


repeating  "revisionary"  as  if  he  were  deaf 
to  the  roars  of  the  mob  below. 

The  fundamental  fact  that  Venizelos  is, 
or  our  observer  of  him  mistakes  the  man, 
that  he  is  not  a  Cretan  merely,  not  a 
Hellene  alone,  but  a  European.  "He  has 
that  detachment  of  mind  which  is  the 
strength  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  but  he  fuses 
it  with  an  instructed  idealism  adding  the 
quality  of  the  prophet  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  statesman."  In  Greece  he  has  worked 
a  wonder  so  complete  that  the  popular 
reverence  for  him  approaches  idolatry. 
He  is  the  savior  and  the  regenerator  of 
the  Hellenic  idea.  He  found  the  land  a 
hissing  and  a  byword  because  of  the  dirt 
in  which  the  people  lived  and  the  vulgar 
self-seeking  of  its  cheap  politicians.  He 
redeemed  the  administration.  He  en- 
nobled the  national  spirit.  He  doubled  the 
national  area.  By  a  combination  of  indus- 
try with  ideals  of  which  a  genius  alone 
could  have  been  capable,  he  gave  the  coun- 
try a  new  constitution,  set  the  throne  on 
its  legs,  established  an  army  in  place  of  a 
camp  of  intrigue  and  built  a  squadron.  He 
abolished  the  taxation  of  the  wages  of  the 
poor  and  he  made  landowners  of  the 
peasants.   All  this  in  two  years. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  gifts  he  brought 
the  Greeks  in  the  judgment  of  the  Eng- 
lish publicist  was  that  larger  and  nobler 
vision  of  their  relations  with  their  neigh- 
bors which  was  never  before  possible  in 
the  Balkans.  The  sullen  feud  with  Bul- 
garia evaporated  in  the  light  of  his  theory 
that  Greece  must  think  of  her  rights  by 
thinking  of  the  rights  of  others.  He 
sought  the  regeneration  of  the  entire 
Balkans  as  a  paramount  interest  of 
Greece  herself — a  very  novel  point  of  view 
to  the  Hellenes.  Under  his  inspiration 
there  came  into  being  that  Balkan  League 
which  laid  low  the  Turk.  "The  miserable 
collapse  of  that  splendid  enterprize  was 
the  work  of  charlatans  like  King  Fer- 
dinand and  clumsy  mock-Bismarcks  like 
Daneff,  his  Prime  Minister."  Veni- 
zelos risked  even  his  authority  in  Greece 
by  offering  Bulgaria  Kavalla  itself. 

All  the  plans  of  Venizelos,  we  are  now 
asked  to  believe,  were  frustrated  by  the 
revengeful  spirit  of  King  Constantine.  He 
could  not  forget  that  his  brother  had  been 
turned  out  of  Crete  by  the  greater  man. 
Moreover,  the  court  of  Athens  is  pro-Ger- 
man. The  militarists  and  all  his  enemies 
declared  that  Venizelos  had  conspired  to 
hand  Kavalla  over  to  Bulgaria  by  stealth. 
He  retorted  that  there  was  no  secrecy  in 
the  negotiations,  that  the  King  had  been 
told  all  about  them.  The  King  retorted 
that  Venizelos  had  misunderstood  him. 
"The  retort  of  Venizelos  was  instant.  He 
could  not  bandy  words  with  his  sovereign, 
but  neither  could  he  remain  in  public  life 
under  the  imputation  of  a  lie."  He  an- 
nounced his  retirement  from  politics. 
There  was  a  violent  outbreak  inthe  streets 
of  Athens,  men  marching  in  procession 
singing  his  name  until  the  troops  dis- 
persed the  manifestants.  Finally  came 
the  postponement  of  the  Greek  elections 
and  a  declaration  of  something  like 
martial  law.  Not  until  within  the  past 
month  has  it  been  definitely  stated  in  the 
inspired  press  of  the  Greek  capital  that 
the  dynasty  may  revise  its  whole  attitude, 
that  the  King  has  further  particulars  to 
reveal  respecting  that  talk  of  his  with 
Venizelos. 
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How  I  Escaped  from  Germany 


SINCE  the  year  1907,  I 
had  lived  in  Berlin  and 
had  filled  many  engage- 
ments in  different  opera 
houses  in  Germany;  singing 
in  Wagnerian  roles.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  June  last  year  I 
entered  upon  an  engagement 
with  the  Summer  Opera  in 
Berlin.  Wagner's  Ring  was 
to  have  been  produced  fifteen 
times.  However,  as  the  war 
broke  out  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  season,  I  only  sang 
on  six  occasions,  four  times  in 
the  role  of  Sigmund  and  twice 
as  Siegfried.  I  was  to  have 
appeared  for  the  fifth  time  as 
Sigmund  on  the  memorable 
night  when  war  was  declared. 
When  the  crisis  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany 
came  to  a  climax,  it  was  un- 
officially given  out  that  alien 
subjects  would  have  twenty- 
four  hours  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  my  con- 
nection with  the  opera,  there 
were  arrangements  to  be 
made  with  reference  to  my 
house,  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  leave  on 
such  short  notice.  Accordingly 
I  resigned  myself  to  the  in- 
evitable. I  would  remain  in 
Berlin  until  the  war  was  over, 
and  peace  declared.  It  was 
not  originally  the  intention  of 
the  military  authorities  to  put 
peaceful  civilians  into  con- 
centration cami)s;  and,  know- 
ing this,  I  felt  reasonably 
safe. 

The  six  months  that  fol- 
lowed were  full  of  anxiety  but 
not,  at  the  first,  of  any  par- 
ticular discomfort.  The  in- 
creasing bitterness  of  the 
German  people  toward  every- 
thing English,  made  my  posi- 
tion at  all  times  seem  more 
or  less  precarious.  My  thoughts  continu- 
ally dwelt  with  longing  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  escape  to  England  and  of  entering 
the  British  army  where  my  knowledge  of 
the  German  language  and  people  would 
be  of  some  small  help  in  the  great  strug- 
gle.    There  were  many  British  subjects 
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The   writer  photographed   In   the  costume   lu   which   he   made   his 
remarlsable  trip. 


in  Berlin,  and  an  anxious  colony  of  ex- 
iles they  were,  but  I  had  only  one  friend 
to  whom  I  could  confide  these  longings  to 

escape  from  the  country Mr.  H. , 

a  Canadian.     Poor  H ,  sad  to  relate, 

is  now  in  the  concentration  camp  at  Ruh- 
leben,  doomed  to  remain  in  a  horse  stable 


until  the  end  of  the  war. 
We  often  used  to  put  our 
heads  together  over  the  maps 
of  the  fighting  lines  on 
east  and  west.  At  first,  of 
course,  we  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  German  armies  were 
sweeping  everything  before 
them.  Then,  however,  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  newspapers 
began  to  come  through  to  us 
spasmodically  and  from  them 
we  learned  how  the  situation 
actually  stood.  A  stroke  of 
great  good  fortune  put  us  in 
possession  of  minutely  de- 
tailed military  maps  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  firing 
line;  and  from  that  time  on 
we  were  in  a  position  to  judge 
the  accuracy  and  truth  of  the 
German  version.  Our  gloom 
vanished  and  we  became  quite 
optimistic. 

The  early  successes  of  the 
German  armies  in  Belgium 
and  East  Prussia  led  the  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  nothing 
could  stop  them  from  conquer- 
ing the  world.  So  high  did 
Teutonic  hopes  run  that  they 
could  hardly  credit  it  when 
the  tide  of  victory  reached  its 
height  and  then  began  to  re- 
cede. When  the  German  lines 
were  flung  back  from  the 
Marne  and  the  Russian  ad- 
vance through  Galicia  began, 
and  the  general  staff  could  no 
longer  announce  great  vic- 
tories, people  began  to  get  de- 
pressed. You  could  see  evi- 
dences of  it  everywhere,  on 
the  faces  of  the  people  and  in 
their  mood.  To  lighten  the 
gloom,  the  military  authori- 
ties resorted  to  trickery,  a 
simple  matter  where  official 
domination  is  so  absolute  and 
the  public  mind  so  supremely 
credulous.  During  the  winter 
at  least  three  or  four  great 
victories  were  announced  which  were 
purely  imaginary.  Whenever  false  news 
of  German  victories  was  thus  being  cir- 
culated in  the  German  press  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  the  people,  the  supply  of 
newspapers  from  outside  would  mysteri- 
ously stop ;  in  fact  all  communication  with 
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the  neutral  world 
would  be  broken 
for  several  days. 
We  soon  learned 
the  significance  of 
this  and,  when- 
ever the  blazon- 
ing of  a  Teutonic 
victory  was  co- 
incident with  the 
sudden  and  mys- 
terious break  of 
c  0  mmunication 
with  the  outside, 
we  knew  that  the 
official  faker  had 
been  at  work 
again.  The  same 
was  true  when 
there  were  Brit- 
ish, French  or 
Russian  victories 
to  be  chronicled. 
The  silence  of  the 
German  press 
would  be  accom- 
panied by  another 
break  in  c  o  m- 
munication.  The 
people,  in  fact, 
were  cozened  and 
misled.  It  was 
clumsily  done  — 
but  effective. 
Every  time  the 
inspired  headlines 
announced  a  n- 
other  imaginary 
triumph,  out  came 
the  flags  and  a 
regular  gala  day 
would  ensue.  The 
Germans  were  so 
ravenously  hun- 
gry   for     victory 

that  they  greedily  seized  upon  every 
crumb  thrown  to  them ;  and  never  stopped 
to  question. 

'X'HE  greatest  hoax  of  all,  perhaps,  was 
-*■  a  victory  over  the  Russians  that  was 
announced  in  December.  Under  huge 
headings,  the  newspapers  gave  it  out  that 
the  German  army  in  Poland  had  so  thor- 
oughly whipped  the  Russians  that  further 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  forces  of  the 
Czar  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
authorities  ordered  the  inhabitants  to 
decorate  the  cities  with  flags.  In  a  few 
hours  the  streets  of  Berlin  were  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  color.  The  usually  stolid 
populace  went  nearly  frantic  with  en- 
thusiasm. They  saw  the  end  of  the  war 
in  sight  and  the  realization  of  Germany's 
ambitious  hopes.  My  friend  H —  and  I 
were  very  much  amused  by  it  all ;  for  the 
supply  of  neutral  papers  had  suddenly 
ceased  and  we  knew  that  the  War  Office 
had  been  "at  it  again."  The  object  of  this 
colossal  fabrication  quite  apparently  was 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  new  troops 
about  to  leave  for  the  front. 

Around  the  first  of  November,  storm 
clouds  began  to  brew  upon  the  horizon  of 
the  British  colony  in  Berlin.  The  British 
authorities  had  put  a  lot  of  Germans  who 
were  suspected  of  spying  into  concentra- 
tion camps  and  great  enmity  was  aroused 
throughout  Germany  on  this  account.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  first  day  of  the  month. 
Germany  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Britain  to 


lin  in  which  one's 
home  was  situ- 
ated. 

Not  to  change 
one's  abode  with- 
out special  per- 
mission from  the 
authorities. 

Any  infringe- 
m  e  n  t  of  these 
rules  would  make 
one  liable  to  mili- 
tary punishment 
— which  might  be 
a  very  serious 
matter.  The  per- 
mit of  residence 
had  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the 
police  station 
twice  a  day  to  be 
stamped.  On  spe- 
cial occasions,  as 
a  great  favor,  one 
or  more  of  these 
rules  would  be 
waived.  Special 
written  permis- 
sion would  be  giv- 
en by  the  authori- 
ties to  this  effect. 
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raBSe,  principal  street  at  Innisbrnck,  the  beautiful  Tyrolean   capital. 
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the  effect  that  all  the  English  in  Germany 
would  be  immediately  interned  if  the  Ger- 
mans in  England  were  not  released  by 
the  sixth.  The  assumption  is  that  the 
German  spy  system  in  England  was  be- 
ing seriously  hampered  by  the  internment 
of  the  suspected  parties  and  the  threat 
was  made  with  a  view  to  securing  the  re- 
lease of  the  Imperial  agents.  Great 
Britain  paid  no  attention  to  the  ulti- 
matum. Consequently  on  November  the 
sixth  all  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  sub- 
jects were  rounded  up  by  the  far  from  un- 
willing authorities  and,  to  the  intense 
satisfaction  of  the  clamoring  German 
civilians,  were  marched  off  to  live  in  horse 
stalls  at  the  race  course  of  Ruhleben  near 
Berlin. 

ALL  the  remaining  alien  enemy  sub- 
jects, including  British  colonials, 
were  put  under  a  much  more  severe  super- 
vision. Up  to  this  time  we  had  been  com- 
pelled to  report  to  the  authorities  once 
every  three  days.  But  from  this  time  on 
we  were  enjoined  to  report  twice  a  day, 
morning  and  afternoon.  Each  one  of  us, 
in  fact,  received  a  permit  of  residence  on 
which  was  printed   the  following  rules: 

Report  twice  a  day. 

Not  to  leave  one's  apartment  before 
seven  in  the  morning. 

To  be  in  one's  house  at  eight  o'clock  at 
night. 

Not  to  leave  the  district  of  Greater  Ber- 


P  until  the 
morning  o  f 
Friday,  January 
29,  I  lived  un- 
molested in  my 
own  home.  On 
this  particular 
morning  I  was 
sitting  in  a  deep 
armchair  reading 
the  Berlin  morn- 
ing papers  when 
my  eyes  fell  on  a  small  notice  tucked  away 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  news 
columns : 

"English  Colonials  to  be  interned." 
The  paper  fell  to  the  floor.  A  cold  chill 
went  over  me.  I  felt  a  weak,  sickly  sen- 
sation, followed  by  complete  exhaustion. 
Internment!  What  should  I  do? 
The  thought  of  escape  had  always  been 
with  me  and  I  had  firmly  rejected  it  after 
careful  consideration.  But  now  it  was 
certain  that,  along  with  the  other  un- 
fortunate Colonials  marooned  in  this  iron 
country,  I  would  be  interned.  There  was 
no  time  for  reflection;  a  course  of  action 
had  to  be  decided  upon  immediately.  To 
remain  meant  internment  and  perhaps 
death  from  starvation  before  the  end  of 
the  war.  To  attempt  to  escape  meant  per- 
haps freedom,  perhaps  capture  and  im- 
prisonment under  especially  rigid  con- 
ditions, perhaps  death. 

There  was  a  sporting  chance  of  getting 
out  of  the  country  safely.  I  decided  to 
try  it. 

MY  first  move  was  to  get  my  money 
changed  from  German  into  Austrian 
and  Swiss  currency,  as  I  realized  that  my 
best  chance  of  getting  away  would  be 
through  Austria  into  Switzerland.  In 
Austria,  I  knew,  the  authorities  were  not 
quite  so  strict  and  the  hatred  of  the  Brit- 
ish was  not  so  intense  as  in  Germany. 
This  would  seem  to  make  my  chances 
much  better  and  it  also  appealed  to  me 
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that  if  I  were  caught  in  Austria  I  would 
certainly  be  treated  with  greater  leniency. 

I  told  my  housekeeper  that  I  would  be 
away  for  a  short  time  and  made  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  with  her  to  look  after 
the  house  during  my  absence.  At  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  after  spending 
a  restless  night,  I  was  ready  with  a  small 
valise  to  take  the  train  into  the  mountains. 
I  reported  to  the  police  that  morning  as 
usual,  taking  particular  pains  not  to 
arouse  their  suspicions  in  any  way.  I 
left  the  police  headquarters  for  the  rail- 
way station  and  jumped  on  a  train  for  the 
south.  I  had  a  carefully  planned-out 
itinerary  of  escape  in  my  mind. 

It  was  lucky  for  me  that  I  spoke  the 
language  like  a  native.  Thanks  to  this 
fact,  although  my  foreign  appearance  at 
times  aroused  inquisitiveness  among  the 
officials,  I  invariably  passed  as  a  German. 
My  trip  through  Germany  and  Austria 
occupied  seven  days  and  during  that  time 
I  was  under  a  terrific  nervous  strain. 
Now  that  I  can  sit  back  calmly  and  review 
the  incidents  of  that  memorable  trip  I  am 
amazed  that  I  managed  to  stand  the  strain 
at  all.  Surrounded  by  bitterly  hostile  peo- 
ple at  every  turn,  watched  and  questioned 
by  chronically  suspicious  and  autocratic 
officials,  I  was  kept  in  a  state  of  extra- 
ordinary tension.  Naturally  I  could  not 
swallow  sufficient  food  to  still  the  pangs  of 
hunger;  the  effort  of  taking  nourishment 
was  torture. 

Some  idea  of  the  closeness  of  the  scru- 
tiny to  which  I  was  subjected  will  be  se- 
cured when  it  is  stated  that  in  all  the 
trains  in  Germany  the  authorities  have 
posted  up  notices  ordering  the  public  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  escaping  aliens  and 
also  warning  soldiers  and  officers  not  to 
speak  to  strangers  about  the  strength  or 
movements  of  troops.  One  reads  in  Ger- 
man: 

"People  of  Germany  be  on  your 
guard.  We  have  agents  and  spies  of 
the  enemy  in  our  midst,  etc." 

Like  notices  were  continually  appearing 
in  the  newspapers.  Little  wonder  then 
that  I  felt  as  though  I  were  traveling 
through  a  jungle  of  hostile  eyes.  Under 
such  circumstances  one  imagines  that  the 
conductor  is  suspicious  if  he  happens  to 
ask  for  one's  ticket  twice ;  that  the  waiter 
in  the  dining-car  has  recognized  one's 
identity  if  he  is  especially  polite;  that  a 
fellow  traveler  is  only  waiting  his  chance 
to  report  at  the  next  stop  of  the  train  if 
he  happens  to  look  at  one  twice  in  passing 
through. 

It  was  ten-thirty  in  the  morning  that 
I  took  the  train  for  the  Silesian  moun- 
tains. These  mountains  form  the  border 
between  Germany  and  Austria  in  a  dis- 
trict south-east  of  Berlin  and  are  about 
seven  hours'  ride  on  the  train  from  the 
capital. 

I  spent  the  first  night  after  leaving  Ber- 
lin in  Oberscherberau  Villa,  Waldesruh. 
This  village  is  not  far  distant  from 
Hirschberg  in  Silesia,  where  some  years 
previously  I  had  made  quite  a  name, 
when  singing  in  the  Opera  House  during 
the  season.  On  arriving  at  the  hotel  in 
Oberscherberau,  the  proprietor  welcomed 
me  personally.  He  was  extremely  friend- 
ly, helping  me  to  brush  off  the  snow  and 
seeing  that  I  had  every  wish  attended  to. 


Later  his  better  half  came  in  from  a  visit 
in  the  neighborhood.  Although  she  en- 
deavored to  hide  it,  there  was  a  tone  of 
suspicion  in  her  friendliness  and,  during 
our  conversation,  I  tried  in  vain  to  find 
out  whether  she  recognized  in  me  an  alien 
enemy.  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  re- 
tiring to  my  room  to  think  matters  over. 
Presently  the  maid  knocked  at  the  door, 
sent  by  the  landlady  with  the  registration 
book.  I  opened  it  and  to  my  dismay  found 
a  note  requesting  me  in  the  name  of  the 
police  to  register  full  name,  duration  of 
visit,  place  of  abode  in  Germany,  nation- 
ality, whether  due  for  service,  etc.  This 
procedure  was.  most  unusual  before  the 
first  or  second  day  of  residence  in  this  out- 
of-the-way  place  and  robbed  me  of  my 
first  night's  sleep.  Many  plans  for  im- 
mediate flight  passed  through  my  mind 
but,  as  it  was  blowing  a  blizzard  and  the 
whole  country  was  enveloped  in  deep 
snow,  one  by  one  these  prospects  were 
abandoned.  The  storm  shook  the  house 
from  foundation  to  roof.  The  snow  lashed 
the  window  panes  and  swept  in  through 
the  cracks  of  the  sill. 

"Would  the  paths,  which  were  to  take 
me  across  the  border  in  the  morning,  be 
snowed  in?  Would  the  suspicious  land- 
lady report  me  to  the  police  to-night?" 

A  bell  rang — the  front  door  opened. 
Some  one  mounted  the  creaky  wooden 
stairs  and  knocked  at  the  door  next  to  my 
room.  "Were  they  hunting  for  me?"  A 
pause — footsteps — boots  being  put  outside 
a  door — "Thank  God !  not  this  time." 

The  wind  howled  through  the  tree-tops 
and  around  the  eaves  of  the  chimneys, 
threatening  with  renewed  fury  to  carry 
off  the  roof.  At  twelve  o'clock  there  was  a 
violent  ringing  at  the  front  door  bell. 
"Was  it  a  late  comer  or  the  police?"  I 
could  hear  voices  in  the  hall — doors  opened 
and  shut — then  silence.  And  I  heaved  a 
mighty  sigh  of  relief.  Through  the  weary 
hours  of  that  long  night  the  hopelessness 
of  my  state  gradually  impressed  itself  on 
my  mind.  When  dawn  broke  I  had  re- 
solved to  return  to  Berlin,  trusting  to  luck 
that  the  authorities  would  not  have  missed 
me  and  would  accept  an 
excuse  of  illness  for  not 
having  reported  on  Sun- 
day. 
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T  seven  a.m.  there  was 
a  knock  at  my  door 
and  the  maid  brought  in 
the  hot  water  ordered  the 
evening  before.  During 
breakfast  a  most  friendly 
visit  from  the  landlady 
gave  me  renewed  courage 
to  follow  out  my  original 
plan.  I  made  exhaustive 
inquiries  in  the  village 
about  the  slides  on  the  sur- 
rounding mountains. 

During  the  winter 
months  many  German 
tourists  spend  their  vaca- 
tion sleigh-driving,  sliding 
and  skiing  on  these  moun- 
tains. When  war  broke  out 
the  authorities  lined  the 
whole  of  the  Austro-Ger- 
man  border  with  sentries; 
no  one  was  allowed  to  go 
from   one   country   to   the 


other  without  a  passport  containing  a 
photograph  and  personal  description  of 
the  bearer.  I  knew,  therefore,  that  the 
only  chance  of  getting  into  Austria 
was  by  evading  the  military  authorities, 
and  that  to  accomplish  this  it  would 
be  necessary  to  cross  the  border  in 
some  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  the  military  supervision 
was  less  strict.  Near  Oberscherberau 
the  boundary  between  Germany  and 
Austria  runs  along  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  but  the  sentries  are  stationed 
on  the  paths  and  roads  in  the  valley.  The 
sentries  exercise  a  good  deal  of  leniency 
towards  the  tourists  using  the  slides  as 
they  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who 
come  down  the  slide  from  the  German  side 
return  the  way  they  come,  and  vice  versa. 
These  slides  are  divided  into  two  runs,  one 
for  ascending  and  the  other  for  sliding 
down.  It  is  a  very  long  and  tedious  walk 
up,  so  many  people  hire  a  horse  and  sleigh 
to  pull  them  up.  The  sleighs  used  for  this 
purpose  are  called  "Hornerschlitten," 
and  are  constructed  to  carry  one  passen- 
ger with  the  driver.  Usually  the  horse  is 
owned  by  one  man  and  the  sleigh  by  an- 
other— the  owner  of  the  horse  drives  up 
the  hill  with  his  passenger  in  front,  while 
the  owner  of  the  sleigh  walks  behind.  Ar- 
rived at  the  summit  the  horse  and  his 
owner  return  on  foot,  while  the  owner  of 
the  sleigh  sits  in  front  and  steers  down 
the  slide  with  his  passenger;  thus  one 
can  be  driven  up  the  slide  in  one  country 
and  slide  down  on  the  other  side  into  an- 
other country.  I  was  told  by  the  country 
folk,  who  earn  a  living  driving  people  up 
the  mountain,  that  it  was  very  doubtful 
owing  to  the  very  heavy  snowfall  during 
the  previous  day  and  night  whether  the 
slide  descending  to  Neuwelt,  which  is  the 
first  town  over  the  border  on  the  Austrian 
side,  would  be  clear  of  the  drifts  before 
that  evening.  The  slides  are  kept  clear  of 
loose  snow  by  peasants,  who  take  a  toll  of 
60  pfennigs  from  the  tourist  for  their 
labor.  The  ride  up  the  mountain  on  the 
German  side  takes  about  four  hours,  and 
when  the  track  is  well  beaten  on  the  Aus- 
trian side,  twenty  min- 
utes slide  down  takes  you 
to  Neuwelt,  in  Austria. 
Once  again  the  burning 
desire  for  freedom  swept 
away  all  other  considera- 
tions and  I  decided  to  take 
the  chance  of  a  successful 
crossing  of  the  mountain.. 
It  seemed  ages  before 
the  lazy  horse  was  brought 
around,  hitched  to  the 
sleigh  and  on  its  way  up 
the  mountain  side,  the 
driver  walking  while  I  sat 
back  to  front  almost  under 
the  horse's  heels.  Up,  up 
we  traveled.  Looking  down 
over  the  snow-clad  country 
beneath  us  it  seemed  al- 
most perilous  for  man  or 
beast  to  ascend  this  steep 
incline.  For  two  hours  we 
labored  in  one  long  con- 
tinuous climb  up  over  the 
snow-clad  mountains.  The 
higher  we  climbed  the 
deeper  the  snow.  Pine 
trees    skirting    the     slide 
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looked  like  huge  white  marble  pillars. 
The  branches  were  thickly  coated  with 
newly-fallen  snow.  Even  the  telephone 
wire  communicating  with  the  solitary 
inn  near  the  summit  was  weighted 
down.  As  we  slowly  emerged  mto  the 
open  the  view  of  the  surroundmg  moun- 
tains was  exhilarating.  The  sun  peeped 
through  the  clouds,  bathing  with  lights  of 
gold  and  silver  the  billowy  snow-clad  hills 
beneath.  All  my  troubles  disappeared  in 
wonderment  at  the  beauties  of  nature. 

We  reached  the  inn  about  noon.  It  was 
a  two-storey,  roughly  built  stone  building 
almost  hidden  from  view  by  the  snow 
shoveled  up  as  high  as  the  roof.  This  was 
as  far  as  the  horse  went  with  the  s  eigh. 
After  paying  off  the  driver  we  had  lunch 
and  commenced  the  three-quarters  of  an 
hour's  climb,  which  was  to  take  us  to  the 
summit,  from  whence  the  path  descended 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  into 
Austria.  The  sleigh  was  pulled  up  this 
remaining  bit  of  ground  by  the  owner, 
but  we  were  held  up  many  times  by  drifts 
of  snow  and  sometimes  sank  in  waist  deep. 
It  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  we 
managed  to  get  through  some  of  the  low- 
lying  parts  of  the  path,  where  the  wind 
had  drifted  the  snow  up  to  the  level  of 
the  ground  above.  At  last,  on  arriving  at 
the  summit,  we  found  to  our  great  relief 
that  the  snow-plough  had  been  at  work 
and  cleared  a  path  into  the  valley.  Our 
hard  work  was  finished,  as  from  here  the 
path  descended  continuously. 

Swift  as  the  dove  flies  we  bounded  over 
the  snow,  the  driver,  an  expert  at  the 
wheel,  sitting  in  front  to  keep  us  in  the 
centre  of  the  slide.  After  an  hour  s  run 
along  precipices,  down  steep  inclines, 
through  pine  groves  and  valleys  we 
passed  the  sentry's  house  on  the  Austrian 
border.  Probably  the  sentry  never  ex- 
pected anyone  would  have  the  courage  to 
brave  the  deep  snow  on  the  mountain  af- 
ter the  stormy  night,  as  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen  and  we  passed  his  house  un- 
challenged, whizzing  by  into  freedom. 

The  first  big  step  had  been  taken  with- 
out detection.  I  was  on  Austrian  soil.  I 
had  no  luggage  as  it  would  have  aroused 
suspicion  to  take  any  with  me.  I  paid  the 
man  off. 

I  took  train  to  Vienna  and  thence  on  to- 
wards the  Italian  frontier,  intending  to 
cross  through  the  Tyrol  Mountains  to 
Italy  and  a  place  called  St.  Antoine, 
which  is  also  a  winter  sports  town,  where 
tourists  from  Vienna  go  to  spend  their 
vacations.  However,  on  nearing  the  fron- 
tier it  became  clear  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  cross  there  unobserved,  as  the 
entire  line  for  a  number  of  miles  back  was 
one  swarm  of  Austrian  soldiers.  I  could 
see  from  the  train  window  mountain 
soldiers  playing  up  and  down  the  hills  on 
skis.  All  the  stations  and  points  of 
strategy  were  guarded  by  sentries.  I 
therefore  decided,  on  consulting  the  map 
of  the  country,  to  continue  my  iourney  to 
Feldkirch,  which  is  a  small  village  a  few 
miles  from  the  Lichtenstein  frontier. 
Owing  to  this  changing  of  my  original 
plans  I  had  four  hours'  wait  af'Franzens- 
feste"  for  the  next  train,  leaving  for 
Innsbruck. 

These  four  hours  came  nearly  costing 
me  my  freedom.  One  of  the  train  offi- 
cials to  whom  I  gave  an  extra  large  tip 


for  information    regarding    trains    must 
have  given  the  alarm. 

"■p  RANZENFESTE"  Is  strategically 
•*■  the  most  important  fortress  be- 
tween Austria  and  Italy,  commanding  the 
railroad  and  roads  between  these  coun- 
tries. I  must  have  caused  some  suspicion, 
for  on  arriving  at  Innsbruck,  a  detective 
mounted  the  car,  walked  into  my  com- 
partment and  demanded  in  the  name  of 
the  police,  that  I  should  show  my  papers. 
The  detective  appeared  nervous  and  ex- 
cited and  had  evidently  been  sent  by  the 
authorities  at  Innsbruck,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  telegraphic  message  from  Fran- 
zensfeste  to  intercept  my  journey  and 
make  inquiries  as  to  who  I  was  and  where 
I  came  from.  The  only  paper  I  had  with 
which  there  was  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of 
passing  undetected  was  one  from  the  Ber- 
lin police;  a  certificate  of  seven  years' 
residence  in  Berlin  as  a  householder.  It 
described  me  as  an  Opera  singer  of  Toron- 
to, America,  but  did  not  mention  Canada. 
He  read  it  carefully  through,  examined 
the  three  different  official  stamps,  date, 
etc. 

"Have  you  no  passport  from  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Berlin?"  he  asked. 
"No,"  I  said,  quite  unconcernedly. 
"But   all   Americans   must  have   pass- 
ports from  the  Embassy  before  travelling 
anywhere,"  he  informed  me. 

I  feigned  the  most  profound  ignorance 
and  dismay.    "What  can  I  do?"  I  asked. 
"Where  are  you  going?" 
"To  Davos  to  spend  a  few  weeks  ski- 
ing." 

"But  you  can't  get  there  without  proper 
papers.  Do  you  know  anyone  in  Vienna 
who  would  vouch  for  your  identity  in 
procuring  a  passport?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "But  I  have  some  friends 
in  Zurich  who  would  identify  me." 

The  detective  made  an  impatient  ges- 
ture. "But  you  can't  get  to  Zurich,"  he 
said. 

At  this  stage  of  the  interview  I  pre- 
tended to  be  worked  up  into  a  most  vio- 
lent state  of  dismay  and,  when  he  in- 
formed me  that  I  could  not  return  to 
Berlin,  I  became  quite  indignant  and  out- 
spoken. As  a  result  he  seemed  more  con- 
vinced of  my  identity  and  said:  "I  am 
very  sorry  but  I  can  take  no  responsi- 
bility for  your  further  welfare."  At  this 
he  slowly  backed  out  of  the  compartment 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  that  would 
indicate  that  he  washed  his  hands  of  a 
traveller  so  imprudent  as  I  appeared  to 
have  been. 

The  fact  that  the  detective  was  ignor- 
ant as  to  the  geographical  situation  of 
Toronto  in  America,  was  a  piece  of  good 
luck  which  enabled  me  to  escape  capture 
there  and  then.  The  feeling  of  relief 
which  I  experienced  when  he  had  gone 
was  something  beyond  description.  I 
breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  as  the 
train  slowly  pulled  out  of  the  station  to- 
wards the  Swiss  frontier. 

On  arriving  at  Feldkirch.  I  decided  to 
try  the  same  manoeuvre  with  the  sentries 
on  the  border  between  Austria  and  Lich- 
tenstein, trusting  to  their  ignorance  to 
pass  unmolested. 

T  TRAVELLED  all  that  night  through 
A  the  Tyrol,  the  most  beautiful  country 
in    Europe  and   arrived   early   the  next 


morning  at  Feldkirch,  a  town  of  about 
ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Here  I  hired 
a  sleigh  on  the  pretence  of  having  a  days' 
outing  and  gave  the  driver  orders  to 
drive  to  a  certain  town  which  was  over 
the  Austrian  border;  a  fact  which  I  pre- 
tended not  to  know.  Nearing  the  frontier 
we  passed  levies  of  soldiers,  evidently  re- 
lieving the  sentries  along  the  main  road. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  line  the  sleigh 
was  stopped  by  a  sentry  who  demanded 
my  passport.  I  produced  the  paper,  which 
had  carried  me  safely  through  the  first 
contingency,  trusting  that  the  sentry's 
ignorance  would  be  the  means  of  my  get- 
ting through;  or  at  the  worst  that  he 
would  tell  me  to  return  from  whence  I 
came  to  secure  a  passport  stamped  and 
vised  by  the  military  authorities  of  Feld- 
kirch. 

To  my  great  dismay  the  sentry  looked 
the  paper  over  with  every  evidence  of 
suspicion;  convinced  that  the  chance  of 
getting  past  was  now  gone  I  quickly  or- 
dered the  driver  to  turn  back.  And  then 
something  happened  which  gave  me  cause 
for  serious  alarm.  An  officer  had  been 
summoned  to  pass  on  the  matter  and,  on 
his  orders,  the  sentry  mounted  to  the 
box,  with  his  rifle  and  fixed  bayonet  and 
prepared  to  return  with  us.  I  heard  in- 
structions issued  to  go  straight  to  police 
headquarters  where  I  would  have  to  iden- 
tify myself.     I  was  a  prisoner! 

I  was  first  taken  to  the  police  head- 
quarters and  from  there  an  officer  and 
guard  were  told  off  to  conduct  me  to  the 
highest  military  authorities  of  that  dis- 
trict. On  my  suggestion  we  all  rode  in 
the  sleigh  and  after  a  few  minutes'  drive 
arrived  at  a  very  imposing  building.  Here 
amidst  much  red  tape,  saluting  of  the  dif- 
ferent officials,  the  officer  in  charge  ush- 
ered me  into  a  room  and  presented  me  to 
the  'Oberhauptmann.'  He  asked  me  to 
show  my  papers  and  give  an  account  of 
my  movements.  When  he  saw  the  certifi- 
cate of  residence  in  Berlin  with  Toronto 
as  my  birth  place,  his  first  questions  were:  " 

"Where  is  Toronto?  Is  that  in  the 
United  States?" 

I  acknowledged  that  Toronto  was  in 
Canada,  and  that  I  was  a  Canadian  as  it 
was  clear  to  me  that  further  efforts  to 
pass  as  an  American  were  useless.  The 
fact  that  an  armed  sentry  was  waiting 
outside  the  door  with  fixed  bayonet  lent 
great  weight  to  the  situation.  I  then  pro- 
duced all  my  papers;  the  Canadian  pass- 
port, the  permit  of  residence  in  Berlin,  a 
contract  with  the  Berlin  Opera  House 
when  the  War  broke  out,  and  several 
other  papers  to  prove  that  I  was  Lissant 
Beardmore  an  Opera  Singer,  civil  alien 
resident  of  Berlin,  and  not  a  spy  endeavor- 
ing to  pass  under  false  pretences. 

When  the  Oberhauptmann  heard  that 
I  was  an  Opera  singer,  his  whole  attitude 
towards  me  changed.  He  smiled  in  a 
friendly  manner  and  said  he  was  a  great 
lover  of  music  and  asked  me  in  what  cities 
in  Germany  I  had  been  singing,  also  what 
roles  I  had  been  singing  in.  I  told  him, 
I  had  made  a  speciality  of  Wagner  and 
that  I  was  singing  in  Sigmund  in  Berlin 
when  the  war  broke  out.  I  showed  him 
several  picture  of  myself  in  costume  which 
proved  to  him  that  I  was  not  merely  try- 
Continued  on  Page  100. 
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neat  lit- 
tle har- 
bor," commented 
spruce  Midship- 
man Farrell,  re- 
cently appointed 
to  No.  4  pinnace 
of  the  Shetland 
patrol:  "Any 
chance  of  a  sub- 
marine lying  up 
here,  sir?" 

"Heave  the  lead 
for  Mr.  Farrell, 
bow!"  command- 
ed the  officer  be- 
side him,  who,  no 
longer  in  his  first 
youth,  found  the 
other's  curiosity 
something  too  in- 
satiable for  his 
comfort. 

"Boat-hook  do, 
sir?"  The  burly 
A.  B.  addressed 
stood  up  with  an 
u  n  d  i  s  ciplined 
grin.  "It's  about 
three  feet." 

Farrell  flushed  with  annoyance.  His  lean 
superior  puffed  easily  at  a  most  unofficial 
pipe  and  said  quietly:  "Starboard  a  little. 
Steady!   What's  the  bottom  like,  Smith?" 

"Nasty  rocks,  sir.  We  just  missed  one." 

"Any  more  questions,  Mr.  Farrell," 
asked  the  smoker  with  a  smile  that  dis- 
armed the  resentful  boy. 

"Not  for  the  moment,  sir.  Unless," 
catching  the  other's  humor,  "you  would 
care  to  tell  me  how  the  swimming  is." 

"The  worst  kind,  while  this  ebb  is  run- 
ning. Hard  a-port!  All  right  an  hour 
after  the  turn  in  easy  weather.  Straight 
ahead  for  the  stage,  now,  coxswain.  Pipes 
out  all!   Standby!" 

Two  minutes  later  the  speaker  stepped 
from  a  small  landing  stage  to  the  firm 
ground  of  Papa  Chrom,  an  outlying  islet 
of  the  Shetlands,  to  meet  the  owner  there- 
of, whose  fair,  round  figure  was  making 
leisurely  progress  down  a  path  cut  in  the 
rock.  A  fair  round  welcome  and  the  reek 
of  an  excellent  cigar  were  borne  on  the 
breeze  before  it. 

The  officer,  wrapping  himself  in  an 
official  dignity  very  foreign  to  his  char- 
acter and  habits,  decided  —  for  he  had 
come  to  take  note  of  little  things — that 
the  man  with  the  cigar  was  rather  more 
American  than  he  ought  to  have  been.  At 
Coney  Island  in  August,  he  would  have 
accepted  him  as  a  plutocrat  who  cared  for 
that  kind  of  thing;  in  the  Shetlands,  and 
in  spring,  he  seemed  to  require  a  trifle  of 
«xplanation.  Something  in  the  way  of  ex- 
planation the  officer  already  had;  but  it 
was  a  very  nasty  one,  and  nothing  was  to 
he  gained  by  jumping  to  conclusions. 

"Mr.  Essenberg,  I  presume!" 

The  fat  man  bowed.  "K.  G.  Essenberg, 
of  Rochester,  N'York,  and  Papa  Chrom," 
lie  replied,  smoothly. 


How  Sub-Lieutenant  Foster   Discovered 
a  Submarine  Base 


"My  name  is  Foster,  sub-lieutenant,  of 
his  Majesty's  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve. 
I  am  sent  from  Lerwick  to  notify  you  that 
the  bunting  you  are  flying  from  your 
house  on  this  island  may  be  construed  as 
an  offence  under  the  Defence  of  the 
Realm  Act;  and  to  request  that  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  dispense  with  it,  at  once 
and  for  the  period  of  the  war.  The  mes- 
sage is  courteously  intended.  I  was  de- 
sired to  say  that  no  suspicion  of  complicity 
with  the  enemy  attaches  to  you" — the 
speaker  made  a  mental  reservation — "but 
that  if  suspicion  is  to  be  avoided  the  in- 
structions already  given  to  you  by  the 
Admiralty  must  be  observed,  both  in  the 
letter  and  in  the  spirit." 

LITTLE  FARRELL,  away  back  in  the 
boat,  wondered  where  a  man  who 
lounged  through  his  duties  as  Foster  did 
could  have  picked  up  that  trick  of  stand- 
ing with  his  hand  on  his  sword.  Farrell 
would  have  given  a  year's  pay  for  the 
knack.  During  the  week  of  his  attach- 
ment to  No.  4  pinnace  he  had  not  sus- 
pected his  commander  of  being  capable  of 
it.  He  began  to  revise  his  estimates. 

Foster,  with  a  face  of  wood,  noticed 
that  the  fat  man  reproduced  his  stiffness 
quite  naturally  and  unconsciously.  That 
he  was  apologetic  and  compliant  was  a 
secondary  matter.  Foster  rated  him  a 
very  adaptable  man,  and  pondered  on  the 
influences  that  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce ultra-Americanism  in  the  Shetlands. 
Meanwhile  he  expressed  formal  apprecia- 
tion of  the  good  sense  of  the  island  mag- 
nate, and  decided  to  thaw  the  ice. 

"And  how  do  you  like  Papa  Chrom,  Mr. 
Essenberg?" 

"Fine,"  said  the  fat  man  radiantly. 
"I've  liked  it  better  every  year  since  I 


bought  it  five 
years  ago.  I  work 
all  winter  —  my 
business  card  — 
and  batch  here 
all  summer,  ex- 
cept when  Mrs. 
Essenberg  runs  in 
with  the  yacht 
and  a  friend  or 
two.  She  is  doing 
Iceland  just  now. 
You  will  know  the 
Elsie?  She  lies  up 
at  Lerwick  when 
Mrs.  Essenberg  is 
here.  This  harbor 
would  tear  her 
bottom  out.  I  am 
proud  of  that 
boat,  sir." 

"I  know  her," 
replied  Foster. 
"White  boat:  sail 
and  Diesel  en- 
gines —  queer 
combination,  but 
good !  —  name 
painted  in  five- 
foot  letters  with 
the  Stars  and 
Stripes  fore  and  aft  on  her  side — a  very 
sensible  precaution  in  view  of  what 
the  German  submarines  are  doing.  I 
searched  her  off  Papa  Stour  last  week." 
The  thing  that  Foster  omitted  to  say 
was  that  he  had  also  searched  her  fifteen 
hours  ago,  and  had  unostentatiously  as- 
certained that  a  good  deal  of  the  oil  she 
had  brought  from  New  York  for  her  en- 
gines had  turned  to  water  during  her 
short  stay  in  the  Shetlands.  He  might 
have  added  that  he  was  by  no  means  un- 
aware that  Diesel  engines  were  used  in 
German  submarines  and  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  know  the  present  resting 
place  and  ultimate  destination  of  the 
missing  oil.  The  Elsie  had  brought  enough 
to  carry  her  half  round  the  world  at 
least,  and  had  left  for  Reikiavik  under 
canvas,  probably  with  oil  sufficient  for 
emergencies  only. 

"Everything  O.K.?"  demanded  the 
American  unconcernedly. 

"Everything,"  said  Foster,  with  equal 
unconcern,  "except  perhaps  the  crew." 

"All  Swiss,"  the  other  laughed. 
"Couldn't  get  a  square-head  to  sign  on 
for  a  British  port,  these  days,  if  I  tried. 
Mrs.  Essenberg  is  a  Swiss.  I  myself  am  a 
Rhinelander  by  descent,  though  I  was 
born  in  the  States,  But  come  on  up  to 
lunch,  and  bring  your  pirates." 

"Really — "  said  Foster,  who  had  no  in- 
tention of  allowing  the  opportunity  to 
escape,  "I  ought — " 

"No  excuses.  England  expects  that 
every  man  will  get  his  dinner.  Business 
and  meals  as  usual.  An  empty  stomach 
never  won  promotion."  And  to  himself  he 
added:  "or  those  lean  flanks  would  have 
made  you  a  commodore  by  this,  my  bold 
sub-lieutenant."  For  Mr.  Essenberg  was 
a   judge  of   men;   and   Foster,   however 
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much  he  might  look  like  a  lazy  man  in  a 
comfortable  job,  was  marked  by  a  life  not 
always  easy. 

"I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  search  your 
island  first,"  said  Foster.  "Formal  thing, 
you  know." 

And  he  detailed  a  boat-guard  of  three, 
dividing  his  other  six  men  into  parties  of 
inspection  under  Farrell  and  the  cox- 
swain. 

"And  so,"  said  Essenberg,  puffing  up 
the  ascent  in  the  rear  of  the  procession, 
"I  can't  fly  the  little  old  Stars  and  Stripes 
on  my  birthday." 

"Indeed,"  replied  Foster,  loading  his 
disreputable  pipe,  "I — er — thought  it 
was — er — Washington's  birthday.  May  I 
trouble  you  for  a  match." 

His  natural  turn  had  been  exquisitely 
timed  to  catch  a  momentary  shade  of  em- 
barrassment on  the  face  of  his  host.  But 
as  compared  with  Mr.  Essenberg's  rapid 
fumble  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  Foster 
realized  that  his  trick  was  clumsy.  If, 
indeed,  Mr.  Essenberg's  action  was  a 
trick.  That  was  the  point.  And  if  he 
usually  kept  his  matches  in  his  waistcoat. 

"What  do  you  know  about  that!"  ex- 
claimed that  worthy,  allowing  himself  to 
grow  more  visibly  annoyed.  "I  haven't 
a  match.  But  I  should  not  think  of  cele- 
brating Washington's  birthday  in  Eng- 
land. Hate  to  rub  it  in,  you  know.  And 
you  are  a  month  or  two  out  in  the  date. 
Stick  your  pipe  away  and  try  one  of  my 
cigars." 

"Thanks,"  said  Foster.  "You  can  take 
it  from  me  that  England's  feelings 
don't  need  to  be  consid- 
ered, though.  That's 
the  kind  of  thing  that 
isn't  done.  Only  thing 
you  have  to  be  careful 
about  is  to  say  'Britain' 
when  talking  to  a  man 
with  a  Glasgow  accent. 
As  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  you  can  paper 
your  dining-room  with 
it  and  wrap  it  round 
your  hat  for  all  anyone 
here  will  care.  But 
just  at  present  you 
must  not  fly  anything 
that  can  be  seen  from 
the  sea.  Not  a  Union 
Jack,  nor  a  pair  of  socks 
on  the  clothes  line;  and 
not  a  light  in  a  window 
or  outside  the  house  at 
night." 

That  is  certainly  go- 
ing some,"  remarked 
Essenberg;  "I  don't  re- 
member that  the  Ad- 
miralty mentioned  the 
clothes  line." 

"The  clothes  line  is 
confidential.  I  am  sup- 
posed to  observe  the 
washing  and  say  noth- 
ing." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't 
quite  get  you." 

"Signalling,  you 
know.  I  caught  a  fel- 
low a  short  time  ago 
advertising  the  number 
of  destroyers  in  the  har- 
bor    at    Lerwick    with 


tablecloths  and  shirts.  Morse  code. 
Frightfully  clever."  And  forthwith  Fos- 
ter, knowing  that  no  such  'signal  had  been 
discovered  on  Papa  Chrom  in  weeks  of 
careful  watching,  proceeded  to  exaggerate 
and  glory  in  his  trifling  achievement  with 
studied  indiscretion. 

Essenberg  encouraged  him,  not  press- 
ing for  information,  but  obviously  relax- 
ing a  little  in  the  assurance  that  his 
guest  had  a  failing  in  keeping  with  his 
manner. 

So  they  found  themselves  approaching 
a  stone  house  of  moderate  size  and  recent 
construction,  set  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  islet  toward  the  side  opposite  to  the 
harbor.  A  spacious  conservatory  flanked 
the  southern  verandah,  and  the  whole  was 
surrounded  by  a  well-kept  garden,  fenced 
off  from  the  hundred-odd  acres  of  indif- 
ferent pasture  that  the  treeless  rock 
afforded,  by  bull-wire  strong  on  stout  con- 
crete posts,  topped  by  a  single  strand  of 
plain  wire. 

Two  men  were  at  work  in  the  garden. 
Essenberg  ordered  one  of  them  to  take 
down  the  flags  with  which  the  parapet  of 
the  house  was  plentifully  decorated.  The 
other  he  introduced  to  Foster  as  Martin 
Dool,  an  Irishman  and  "some  character." 

"Give  me  a  match,  Martin,"  said  Essen- 
berg pleasantly.  The  man,  who  had  not 
spoken,  handed  him  a  box  from  which 
both  helped  themselves  and  lit  their 
cigars. 

Essenberg  carefully  filled  the  vest 
pocket  which  had  recently  disappointed 
him    and    then    his    right-hand    trouser 


"Drink 
A  m  e  r  1  c; 
berg   and 
Dool!" 


Essen 


/  Mc{..rr£> 


pocket.  Foster,  bending  over  his  light, 
noticed  that  the  match  which  the  other 
used  came  quite  naturally  from  the  second 
store,  and  therewith  was  content.  Beyond 
a  doubt  the  Rhinelander,  born  in  America, 
had  required  to  think  before  he  had  been 
sure  of  the  date  of  Washington's  birthday. 

"Martin,"  said  Essenberg,  "is  under  a 
vow  to  speak  no  unnecessary  word  until 
Ireland  is  free  from  the  oppression  of 
Britain." 

"England,  you  mean,"  said  Foster, 
airily. 

The  other  spread  his  hands  in  a  ges- 
ture of  despair. 

"Let  us  order  lunch,"  he  said. 

And  he  ordered  lunch  to  some  purpose: 
for  Foster,  Farrell  and  himself  in  the 
library,  and  for  the  others,  in  spite  of 
Foster's  protest,  in  the  dining-room. 

"Nothing  is  too  good,"  was  his  com- 
ment, "for  the  British  sailor.  And  do  not 
forget,  Pierre,  to  send  a  basket  and  a 
bottle  to  the  three  men  in  the  boat.  In 
good  time,  here  comes  Mr.  Farrell.  An 
intelligent  young  man,   I   should  judge. 

"Except,"  Foster  drawled,  "that  he  can- 
not get  rid  of  the  suspicion  that  he  has 
learned  more  about  this  patrol  business 
in  a  week  than  I  have  in  three  months.  He 
would  have  me  shot  and  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Mainland  arrested  in  two  days  if 
he  had  a  free  hand.  Youth  is  a  very  un- 
comfortable complaint." 

rp  OR  news  was  written  on  the  midship- 

'     man's  face — news  that  might  be  more 

welcome  if  less  publicly  announced:  and 

Foster  believed  in  going 

a  cable's  length  to  meet 

a  possible  emergency. 

"Anything  to  report, 
Mr.  Farrell?" 

"All  well,  sir.  But 
MacLeod  says  there 
used  to  be  a  blow-hole 
where  the  west  corner 
of  the  garden  is  now, 
leading  down  to  a  small 
cave  at  half-tide  level. 
The  cave  ran  about  ten 
fathoms  into  the  rock 
twelve  years  ago,  and 
the  blow-hole  was  about 
a  foot  wide.  They  ought 
to  have  been  quite  a  bit 
bigger  now,  through  the 
strong  tides  and  the 
storms  —  or  even  the 
whole  cliff  broken  down 
from  the  blow-hole  sea- 
ward. We  couldn't  see 
the  cave  because  the 
cliff  overhangs ;  but  the 
cliff  is  there  and  the 
hole  gone." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Far- 
rell. Have  you  any  ex- 
planation of  its  dis- 
appearance?" 

Farrell  had.  Indeed, 
Farrell  had  been  feeling 
that  his  big  chance  had 
come.  But  the  slightly 
accentuated  indifference 
of  Foster's  manner,  re- 
calling his  experience 
of  the  morning,  struck 
his  enthusiasm  like  a 
cold  douche.   With  a  re- 
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bellious  heart,  therefore,  but  a  fairly 
level  head,  he  answered:  "I  leave  that 
to  you  sir." 

"Are  you  sure  that  it  is  a  wise 
thing  to  do,  Mr.  Farrell?" 

"No,  sir,"  flashed  Farrell,  with 
spirit. 

"Smith,"  cried  Foster,  wheeling  on 
the  big  A.B.,  "what  the  Fiery  Fur- 
nace are  you  sniggering  about?  You 
are  detailed  to  carry  lunch  to  the  boat 
guard." 

"Now  then,  MacLeod,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  a  fisherman  among 
his  men,  "do  these  blow-holes  ever  get 
filled  up?" 

"No,  sir;  they  always  get  bigger. 
I've  seen  the  water  forced  up  thirty 
feet  above  ground  through  that  one 
with  a  west  wind.  It  was  wearing  out 
quicker  than  most,  too.  A  man's  life- 
time does  not  make  much  difference 
to  some  of  them;  but  I  expected  to 
see  that  voe  a  hundred  yards  further 
inland  if  ever  I  came  here  again." 

The  "voe"  he  referred  to  was  a  tiny 
bay  on  which  the  cave,  which  Farrell  had 
mentioned,  had  opened;  and  the  phen- 
omenon of  the  blow-hole  was  a  common 
enough  thing  in  those  islands.  Tunnels 
have  been  bored  right  through  headlands 
of  solid  rock  and  deep  into  mighty  cliffs 
by  the  wild  waters  of  the  coasts-of  Thule, 
and  not  infrequently  the  hammering  seas 
burst  a  way  upward  from  cave  to  open 
air. 

*'  A  ND  five  per  cent,  of  my  best  pas- 
-^^  ture  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 
Essenberg  broke  in  upon  the  fisherman's 
explanation  with  some  warmth.  "No,  sir! 
Old  Neptune  doesn't  put  anything  like 
that  over  a  live  man.  Papa  Chrom  is  just 
small  enough  to  suit  me  as  it  is.  And  that 
darned  salt-water  geyser  didn't  do  my 
garden  good,  anyway.  So  I  just  choked  it 
off.  The  hole  is  in  the  corner  of  the  gar- 
den, a  rod  from  the  fence,  with  twenty 
tons  of  boulders  and  a  load  of  Portland 
cement  down  it.  And  the  cave  is  filled 
with  rubble  and  faced  with  a  re-inforced 
concrete  wall  two  feet  below  low  water 
and  ten  feet  above  high.  That,  sir,  is  the 
way  in  which  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  handles  a  little  problem  of  this 
kind.  And,  now  the  mystery  is  solved,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  the  official  view  as  to 
whether  I  have  taken  an  unwarrantable 
liberty  with  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
Island  of  Papa  Chrom  or  not." 

"The  court,"  said  the  sub-lieutenant, 
"will  adjourn  for  lunch." 

TV/r  ARTIN  DOOL  waited  on  the  three 
^^'^  in  the  library,  speaking  not  a  word. 
Foster  took  a  covert  interest  in  the  man. 
His  hands  were  brown  and  roughened; 
but  they  were  not  quite  the  hands  of  a 
gardener.  His  untamed  eye  was  that  of 
a  genius,  not  of  a  serf.  Foster  inquired 
about  the  rest  of  the  staff.  They  num- 
bered five,  Essenberg  said:  the  other 
gardener,  a  stockman,  Pierre  the  cook, 
and  an  electrician  and  his  assistant. 

"All  of  them  but  Martin,"  he  added,  "I 
brought  with  me  from  the  States.  And  I 
pay  'em  all  American  wages.  I  only  want 
necessary  service  when  Mrs.  Essenberg 
is  away;  but  it  has  to  be  the  best." 

And    he    wandered    off    in    praise    of 


American  workers  and  American  venti- 
lation. 

Foster's  mind  was  on  Martin  Dool.  He 
tried  several  ways  of  approach.  At  last, 
illumined  by  a  memory  of  the  name,  he 
mentioned  casually  Kathleen  O'Shane,  the 
great  Irish-American  actress.  He  had 
met  her  in  the  days  when  he  was  not  a 
naval  volunteer.  Dool  paused  in  his  serv- 
ing at  the  name  and  Foster  caught  a 
quick  glance  from  Essenberg  to  his  man. 
It  sufficed ;  but  it  was  a  look  of  warning, 
not  the  rebuke  of  an  employer.  He 
dropped  the  subject  after  saying  that  he 
had  met  the  lady  not  very  long  ago. 

He  returned  to  the  topic  of  the  blow-hole, 
badgering  Farrell,  and  at  length  request- 
ing him  to  get  the  hole  located  and  to  see 
it  dug  out  until  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
rocks  and  the  cement  were  really  there. 
Farrell  was  not  at  all  pleased.  Not  with- 
out reason,  he  found  Foster  a  very  un- 
pleasant man  to  work  with. 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Foster,  "that 
Mr.  Essenberg  will  take  me  round  in  the 
boat  to  see  his  concrete  wall." 

"By  all  means,"  agreed  his  host,  "the 
minute  the  tide  is  high  enough  to  get  out 
of  the  harbor;  and  if  you  are  serious 
about  the  digging,  I'll  lend  you  a  couple 
of  men." 

"I  am,"  said  Foster  with  a  yawn,  "in 
deadly  earnest." 

"Go  you  to  this  foolish  digging,  Mr. 
Essenberg."  Martin  Dool  broke  silence 
at  last.  "As  for  the  wall  at  the  cave, 
there  is  a  way  down  by  the  north  cliff 
from  which  it  may  be  seen  if  he  will  go 
with  me." 

And  so  it  was  arranged. 

TPVOOL  spoke  no  more  until  he  and  the 
■*— '  officer  stood  on  a  narrow  ribbon  of 
sand  at  the  north  side  of  the  western  voe, 
within  a  stonethrow  of  a  sheer  wall  of 
concrete,  not  so  much  "re-inforced"  as 
framed  and  latticed  with  iron  girders 
painted  grey.  It  was  invisible  from  any 
point  of  land  save  this  barely  accessible 
strip  of  sand,  and  was  screened  from  the 
sea  by  a  needle  of  rock  fronting  the  tiny 
bay,  round  which  the  flowing  tide  tore 
and  leapt  viciously.  In  the  bay  the  water 
was  calm,  but  Foster's  eye  failed  to  plumb 
its  depth.   He  found  himself  on  the  brink 


The  owner  of  Papa  Chrom,  whose  round 
figure  was  making  leisurely  progress  down 
a  path.  A  fair  round  welcome  and  the 
reek  of  an  excellent  cigar  were  borne  on 
the  breeze. 


of  bigger  things  than  he  had  quite  an- 
ticipated. 

"A  very  pretty  piece  of  work,"  he  said, 
turning  as  though  to  leave. 

"You  were  speaking  of  Kathleen 
O'Shane,"  said  Dool,  standing  between 
Foster  and  the  precarious  ascent. 

"I  knew  her,"  replied  Foster  simply. 

"Her  other  name?" 

"Norah  Dool." 

"She  was  my  cousin." 

"And  a  Catholic.  Therefore  you  did 
not  marry  her." 

"Therefore  she  would  not  marry  me. 
I  would  have  gone  through  the  flames  of 
hell  for  her.  But  she  was  a  good  girl,  and 
my  cousin,  as  you  say." 

"The  relationship  will  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  her." 

Continued  on  Page  101. 


Lowering  the  Cost  of  Life-Saving 
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SHIS  is  the  story 
of     an      achieve 
ment,  an  achieve 
ment  which   will 
life  and  health  to  many, 

many  Canadian  children.  It  is  the  tale  of 
how  a  great  life-saving  product  came  to  be 
made  by  a  university — an  institution  whose 
usual  business,  as  everyone  knows  is  to  de- 
velop the  youthful  mind.  How  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  departed  from  its  old  tra- 
ditions, became  a  manufacturer,  and  per- 
formed a  great  public  service  is  a  matter  of 
unrecorded  history.  Or  at  least  it  was  until 
this  article  was  written. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  nut-shell,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  in  addition  to  her  usual 
activities  is  now  making  anti-toxin  for  diph- 
theria. More  than  that  she  is  selling  it  to 
the  general  public  practically   at  cost. 

To  understand  what  diphtheria  anti-toxin 
is  and  the  wonderful  results  attained  with  it 
one  must  first  know  something  of  diphtheria. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  few  people  who  have 
not  actually  seen  or  heard  of  some  little 
toddler  who  has  had  it,  it  must  merit  some 
description.  Briefly,  diphtheria  is  an  infec- 
tion developing  in  one's  throat.  It  affects 
especially  the  pharynx  or  larynx,  is  intense- 
ly contagious  and  very  fatal. 

Before  the  introduction  of  anti-toxin 
it  is  said  that  out  of  every  three  chil- 
dren attacked,  one  died. 

But  one  has  only  to  talk  to  a  doctor 
who  practised  twenty-five  years  ago  to 
know  something  about  it.  He  can  tell 
you  of  seeing  whole  families,  father 
and  mother  included,  wiped  out  by  the 
dread  disease.  If  his  evidence  is  not 
enough,  go  to  a  cemetery — any  ceme- 
tery will  do — and  in  some  corner  you 
will  find  a  monument  pregnant  with 
tragedy — bearing  an  inscription  more 
pathetic  than  that  of  any  other  monu- 
ment. 

Perhaps  it  will  read  something  like 
this: 


1877  Julian  Brown 
1879  Annie  Brown 
1879    Ada  Brown 


April  1882 
April  1882 
April  1882 

and  in  the  absence  of  some  dreadful 
accident  or  perhaps  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria  was  the  cause  of  that  in- 
scription. 

The  first  step  in  the  fight  against  the 
ghoulish  disease  which  stalked  about 
the  country  picking  out  children  for 
its  victims  was  the  discovery  that  it 
was  caused  by  a  definite  bacillus. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  DIPHTHERIA. 

In  other  words  a  tiny  organism  of 
a   definite   shape   and   character   was 
always  present  with  the  disease  and 
might  cause  it  again  if  transplanted  into 
another  child's  throat.    Sometimes  under 
the  microscope  it  looks   like  an   Indian 
club,  sometimes  like  a  miniature  dumb- 
bell, sometimes  like  a  barred  rod.    But 
look  at  the  accompanying  illustration  and 
you  will  see  something  of  its  appearance 
for  yourself. 

Then  the  mode  of  action  of  this  tiny  but 
vicious  organism  was  worked  out.  It 
came  from  the  throat  of  a  person  with 
diphtheria   to   the  throat  of  its   victim. 


Above:  The  spinal  cord  of  a  rabies-lujected 
rabbit  being  dried.  The  cord,  as  It  dries, 
loses  Its  virulence.  The  white  substance  in 
the  bottom  of  the  jar  is  sodium  hyderoxide. 

Below :  The  filling  of  anti-toxin  Into  vials 
and  syringes  Is  undertaken  with  all  the  pre- 
caution   characteristic   of  the   operating   room. 

There  it  lodg:ed  and  by  rapidly  multiply- 
ing itself  formed  a  scum  or  membrane. 
Then  firmly  entrenched,  it  let  free  a  poison 
which,  loose  in  the  blood,  did  its  deadly 
work  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  This  sub- 
stance called  diphtheria  toxin  or  literally 
poison  did  particular  damage  to  heart 
muscle  and  was  responsible  for  a  large 
percentage  of  deaths  from  diphtheria. 

Had  the  human  body  no  means  of  pro- 
tecting itself  against  diphtheria,  of  course 


every  child  suffering 
from  the  disease  would 
die.  But  every  child, 
even  if  untreated  does 
not  die.  The  conclusion 
was  that  the  child  must  to  some  extent  fight 
the  disease  and  sometimes  successfully.  In 
other  words,  in  the  child's  blood  there  is 
manufactured  an  anti-toxin  which  renders 
the  toxin  poured  out  by  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  inert  and  harmless.  If  this  were  so, 
the  question  immediately  arose  as  to  whether 
this  protective  substance  could  be  produced 
in  the  blood  of  some  animal  and  utilized  to 
cure  diphtheria  in  the  human  being. 

It  was  found  that  diphtheria  toxin  could 
be  produced  by  growing  the  diphtheria  ba- 
cillus in  bouillon  or  ordinary  clear  meat 
broth.  It  was  then  found  that  if  this  toxin 
was  injected  under  the  skin  of  a  horse  the 
horse  would  produce  an  anti-toxin  just  as 
efficient  as  that  produced  in  the  blood  of  a 
child.  These  facts  though  stated  so  briefly 
here  were,  of  course,  only  proved  after  a 
great  many  experiments. 

In  the  preparation  of  anti-toxin, 
then,  the  first  step  is  the  production  of 
toxin.  This  is  done  by  taking  a  culture 
of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  originally 
obtained  from  some  patient's  throat 
and  transferring  it  to  flasks  of  meat 
broth.  These  flasks  are  put  in  an  in- 
cubator just  like  a  chicken  incubator 
for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
when  the  diphtheria  bacilli  have  mul- 
tiplied to  many  million  times  their 
original  number  a  quantity  of  carbolic 
acid  is  added  and  the  flasks  let  stand 
over  night.  Next  morning  the  bacilli 
are  dead.  The  broth  is  filtered  to  re- 
move this  dead  debris.  There  is  left  a 
clear  sparkling  solution  of  intensely 
poisonous  diphtheria  toxin. 

This  substance  (at  first  less  than  one 
drop)  is  then  injected  beneath  the  skin 
of  a  horse  by  means  of  a  hypodermic 
needle.    Even  this  tiny  quantity  may 
make  the  horse  very  ill.  However,  he  is 
given  a  few  days  to  recover.   Then  he 
is  given  a  little  larger  dose  and  per- 
haps even  so  early  as  this  he  is  able 
to  resist  the  poison  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  increased  dose  will  not  affect 
him  at  all.   Then  the  dose  is  repeated, 
each  time  a  little  larger — and  again — 
until  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks  half  a 
pint,  sufficient  to  kill  many  horses  out- 
right is  taken  with  hardly  any  discom- 
fort.   It  has  been   calculated   that   a 
horse  just  able  to  tolerate  a  dose  of 
toxin  suflicient  to  kill  ten  guinea-pigs 
will  at  the  end  of  his  treatment  be  able 
to  withstand,  at  one  dose,  sufficient  to 
kill  no  less  than  50,000  guinea-pigs  or 
twenty  untreated  horses. 
Then  after  the  horse's  blood  has  been 
examined  for  the  presence  of  anti-toxin 
he  is  bled.    Several  gallons  of  blood  are 
received   into   sterile  containers  and  the 
corpuscles  or  red  part  of  the  blood  allowed 
to    settle   out.     The    clear    part   is    then 
siphoned  off;  the  red  part  at  the  bottom 
of  the  containers  is  thrown  away. 

A  further  stage  of  the  work  is  then 
entered  on.  The  blood  serum  was  former- 
ly thought  to  be  the  purest  form  in  which 
anti-toxin  could  be  obtained.    One  of  its 
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disadvantages  was  that  if  a  large  dose 
were  given  it  meant  that  a  disagreeably 
large  volume  of  fluid  must  be  forced  un- 
der the  patient's  skin.  And  since  "getting 
under  one's  skin"  is  a  disagreeable  pro- 
cess at  any  time  a  method  was  found  of 
decreasing  the  volume  of  fluid  in  which  a 
given  amount  of  anti-toxin  could  be 
found. 

Anti-toxin  is  found  only  in  the  globulin 
of  the  blood.  This  substance  can  be  it- 
moved  by  means  of  adding  ammonium 
sulphate  which  coagulates  or  precipitates 
globulin.  This  substance  is  added  then 
and  the  resultant  milky  mixture  is  fil- 
tered. The  anti-toxin  is  now  in  the  form 
of  a  white  soggy  mass.  This  substance  by 
a  series  of  adroit  moves  is  transferred  to 
parchment  bags,  and  suspended  in  run- 
ning water  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  ammonium  sulphate  has  escaped 
through  the  porous  wall  of  the  bag  and 
pure  globulin  containing  the  concentrated 
anti-toxin  remains.  After  being  forced 
through  a  porcelain  Alter  to  remove  all 
traces  of  bac- 
terial infection  an 
antiseptic  is  add- 
ed and  we  have 
the  pure  anti- 
toxin of  medicine 
and  commerce  in 
bulk,  a  series  of 
glass  jars  con- 
taining a  clean- 
looking  opales- 
cent liquid  ready 
to  be  filled  into 
suitable  small 
containers. 

The  strength  of 
the  anti-toxin  is 
estimated  in  an 
ingenious  way — 
practically  i  n 
terms  of  guinea- 
pigs.  First  it  is 
found  how  much 
toxin  it  takes  to 
kill  a  guinea-pig 
of  a  definite 
weight.  Then  by 
means  of  dosing 
a  number  of 
guinea-pigs  with 
just  enough  toxin 
to  kill,  mixed 
with  varying 
quantities  of  anti- 
toxin, the  quan- 
tity of  anti-toxin 
is  found  which 
will  just  save  its 
life.  A  hundred 
times  this  amount 
is  called  a  unit 
and  the  strength 
and  dosage  of 
anti-toxin  is  al- 
ways quoted  in 
terms  of  units. 
So  that  when  one 
hears  that  a  child 
— yours  or  your 
neighbor's  per- 
haps —  has  had 
ten  or  twenty 
thousand  units  of 
anti-toxin       it 

means  that  he  has  received  one  hundred 
or  two  hundred  thousand  times  enough 


to  save  the  life  of  a  guinea-pig  con- 
demned to  die  from  a  poisonous  dose  of 
diphtheria  toxin. 

The  final  process  is  that  of  "filling,"  an 
operation  carried  out  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care  and  cleanliness.  Step  in- 
to the  University  anti-toxin  laboratory  on 
any  filling  day  and  you  can  see  for  your- 
self. The  assistant  in  charge  of  this  work 
sits  before  a  glass  cabinet,  visored  and 
armored  in  sterile  mask,  cap  and  gown, 
gauntleted  in  sterile  rubber  gloves  like  a 
veritable  knight  of  the  operating  room. 
And  with  all  the  careful  aseptic  precau- 
tions of  the  operating-room  observed 
to  the  letter,  thousands  of  sparkling 
syringes  and  vials  are  filled  with  anti- 
toxin, ready  to  be  sent  on  their  errand  of 
mercy  throughout  the  country. 

This,  then,  is  the  work  undertaken  by 
the  University  of  Toronto.  A  word  will 
not  be  amiss  here  as  to  its  importance — 
indeed  as  to  its  necessity  as  a  work  of 
humanity.  For  anything  which  has  so 
important    a    bearing    on    the    life    and 


Above:  Filtering  the 
clear  plasma  of  the  horse's 
blood. 

Centre:  An  import-int 
part  of  the  m.inufacture  of 
anti-toxin  is  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  globulins  which 
contains  it.  The  clear  fluid 
shown  in  the  Jars  Is  use- 
less. The  anti-toxin  Is 
left  In  the  form  of  a  white 
soggy  mass  on  the  filter 
papers. 

Below:  The  horse  plays 
an  Important  part  In  the 
preparation  of  antl-toxlns. 


health  of  the  country's  children  must  be 
so  regarded. 

Before  the  introduction  of  anti-toxin  in 
1894,  diphtheria  was  of  such  virulence  as 
to  fully  justify  the  gravest  fear  of  death 
in  an  infected  person.  After  the  anti- 
toxin began  to  be  used  the  mortality  fell 
immediately.  An  example  of  this  may  be 
found  for  instance  in  the  case  of  Boston 
City  Hospital  where  the  death  rate  fell 
immediately  from  46  per  cent,  to  12  per 
cent.  To-day  in  Toronto  Isolation  Hos- 
pital in  which  anti-toxin  is  used  on  all 
cases  immediately  and  in  large  doses  the 
mortality  is  only  six  per  cent.  That  is 
only  one  child  in  sixteen  attacked  dies. 
The  child  who  dies  is  the  one  in  whom 
anti-toxin  is  given  too  late  to  be  of  ser- 
vice— after  the  damage  is  done.  In  the 
city  of  Toronto  at  large — outside  the  hos- 
pital— where,  of  course  anti-toxin  may  or 
may  not  be  given — the  death  rate  is  12 
to  16  per  cent. 

The  important  thing  to  note  about  the 
anti-toxin  question  is  that  unfortunate- 
ly, in  the  past, 
every  child  could 
not  have  it:  the 
reason  —  it  cost 
too  much.  Every- 
one realized  that 
it  cost  a  lot,  espe- 
cially the  father 
and  mother  with- 
out money.  The 
realization  that 
to  save  their 
child's  life  meant 
many  thousands 
of  units  of  anti- 
toxin and  • —  alas 
— perhaps  twen- 
ty-five dollars 
which  they  did 
pot  have  often 
meant  the  differ- 
ence between  life 
and  death;  while 
in  milder  cases 
where  much  less 
of  the  life-saving 
substance  was 
needed  the  prob- 
able outcome  was 
balanced  against 
the  anti-toxin  and 
none  was  bought 
— with  an  equally 
lamentable  r  e- 
sult.  A  story  is 
told,  a  true  story 
of  a  physician 
coming  to  a  home 
in  which  two  chil- 
dren had  diphtheria.  There 
was  money  enough  to  pay 
for  anti-toxin  for  one  child 
but  not  for  two.  The  parents 
decided  which  child  should 
have  the  anti-toxin  —  the 
other  died. 

Many  a  doctor  has  gone 
down  into  his  own  pocket  to 
pay  for  anti-toxin  for  poor 
patients.  Some  municipali- 
ties have  looked  after  their 
poor.  It  took  a  man  with 
vision,  however  to  see  that 
the  price  of  anti-toxin  was 
outrageously  high  an*!  that 
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a  reduction  in  price  was  not  only  more 
important  than  vicarious  charity  but 
possible. 

This  was  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitzgerald,  the  pres- 
ent director  of  the  laboratory.  Coming 
back  from  Berkeley  where  he  had  been 
associate  professor  in  the  University  of 
California  with  ideas  of  public   service 


men  have  been  sent  out  as  would  be  the 
case  with  an  ordinary  drug  company. 
But  Doctors  all  over  the  country  have 
been  informed  by  letter  and  circular  and 
have  been  forced  to  realize  two  facts. 
Firstly,  that  the  university  could  not  af- 
ford to  back  anti-toxin  which  is  not  good 
anti-toxin.    Secondly,  that  the  price  has 


Left:  Diphtheria  bacilli,  and  (right)   tetanus  bacilli  as  they  appear  through  a 

microscope. 


which  he  had  been  turning  over  in  his 
mind  for  years,  he  immediately,  on  his 
own  initiative  and  with  his  own  money 
started  an  anti-toxin  laboratory. 

That  meant  buying  stables,  horses, 
guinea-pigs  and  apparatus  of  a  varie- 
gated character.  It  meant  spending  time 
and  money.  He  knew  that  selling  against 
the  various  pharmaceutical  companies, 
even  at  a  rate  much  below  theirs,  he 
could  make  money — a  mint  of  money  for 
himself.  But  he  knew  too,  that  selling  at 
a  rate,  much  again  below  theirs,  pro- 
vided a  large  enough  market  were  sequred 
he  could  pay  all  laboratory  expenses  and 
at  the  same  time  put  the  life-saving  anti- 
toxin within  reach  of  everyone — even  the 
poorest. 

First  of  all  he  put  his  laboratory  on  a 
paying  basis.  Then,  with  an  assurance 
showing  no  respect  for  traditions  he 
went  to  the  university  authorities  and 
practically  said,  "Here  is  an  opportun- 
ity for  the  University  to  do  a  great  work. 
I  ask  for  no  profit  from  the  laboratory  I 
have  started.  Take  it  over  and  run  it. 
You  will  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
Canadian  children  every  year." 

Sir  Edmund  Osier,  one  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  was  enthusiastic.  So  was 
President  Falconer.  In  a  short  time  the 
thing  was  accomplished.  Dr.  Fitzgerald 
was  established  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Hygiene  in  the  University  and  given 
headquarters  in  the  north  wing  of  the 
Medical  Building  in  Queen's  Park.  The 
production  of  anti-toxin  on  a  large  scale 
was  begun  at  once. 

The  collaboration  of  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health  was  secured,  particu- 
larly for  purposes  of  distribution. 
Through  the  hearty  and  enthusiastic  co- 
operation of  Dr.  J.  W.  S.  McCullough, 
chief  officer  of  health  for  Ontario,  health 
officers  throughout  Ontario  were  enlisted 
as  supporters  of  the  scheme.  This  made 
it  possible  for  it  at  once  to  take  definite 
form.  Sales  increased  immediately  and 
now  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  anti-toxin 
is  sold  in  all  parts  of  Canada  from  Brit- 
ish Columbia  to  Newfoundland. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  anti- 
toxin had  found  a  ready  sale.    No  sales- 


been  so  reduced  that  it  is  now  within  the 
reach  of  everyone. 

Previously  it  was  rare  to  find  a  com- 
pany selling  for  less  than  $1.00  per 
thousand  units,  and  as  much  as  $6.00  is 
asked  for  a  three  thousand  unit  syringe 
package.  Now  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto sells  anti-toxin  to  all  comers  at  a 
fraction  over  twenty  cents  per  thousand 
units.  In  the  former  case  the  reduction 
is  to  one-fifth  the  amount  asked  by  a 
private  corporation,  in  the  latter  to  about 
a  tenth.  And  as  the  market  increases 
the  reduction  in  price  will  be  greater. 
The  market  has  increased  already  and 
many  thousands  of  units  are  already  sold 
daily.  Undoubtedly  lives  are  being  saved 
in  every  community  where  it  goes. 

Someone  has  called  the  scheme  a 
Biological  Hydro  Electric.  Who  can 
compare  the  gov- 
ernment owner- 
ship which  gives 
us  electricity  to 
that  which  gives 
us  our  children's 
lives?  There  are 
certain  things 
which  must  be  ex- 
ploited for  the 
public  good.  Is 
it  right  that  those 
things  which 
have  been  freely 
given  to  the  world 
by  the  great 
Scientists  who 
discovered  them 
should  not  be 
open  to  all  and 
that  human  be- 
ings should  die 
for  the  lack  of 
them?  Well,  Dr. 
Fitzgerald  did 
not  think  so.  The 
governors  of  the 
university  did  not 
think  so — and  it 
seems  to  me  that 
no  right  thinking 
man  should 
think  so.  Well, 
perhaps     in     the 


Dr.  J.  O.  Fitzgerald,  who  originated  the 
Idea,  and  who  is  director  of  the  University 
laboratory. 


not  far  distant  future  someone  who  is 
reading  this  article  will  see  a  well  loved 
child  gasping  for  breath,  clutching  with 
futile  hands  at  a  terrible,  stifling  obstacle 
formed  there  by  the  dreadful  diphtheria 
membrane — Then  he  will  know  what  I 
mean. 

This  then  has  been  the  principal  activ- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Hygiene  labor- 
atories. The  scope  of  the  work  has  in- 
creased until  now  other  biological  pro- 
ducts of  the  greatest  importance  are  pro- 
duced and  sold  practically  for  the  cost  of 
production.  These  Include  Pasteur  Treat- 
ments, the  typhoid  vaccine  so  familiar  to 
all  of  us  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  last  of  all  tetanus  anti-toxin. 

THE  PASTEUR  TREATMENT  FOR  RABIES. 

The  Pasteur  treatment,  as  it  is  called, 
many  will  remember  was  one  of  the  great 
discoveries  of  the  famous  Frenchman 
whose  name  it  bears.  Rabies  the  terri- 
ble disease  which  infects  persons  who  are 
bitten  by  mad  dogs  is  prevented  by  this 
method. 

Rabies  or  hydrophobia  is  a  disease  af- 
fecting dogs,  cats,  cows  and  other  ani- 
mals. 'Mad  dogs'  particularly  may  pro- 
duce the  disease  in  human  beings  by  bit- 
ing them.  Rabies  is  particularly  dreaded 
because  of  the  agonizing  symptoms  which 
it  causes.  The  most  remarkable  one  is 
the  terrible  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  brought  on  by  any  attempt  to 
drink.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  patient 
fear  the  very  sight  of  water  and  gives 
the  name  hydrophobia  to  the  disease. 

Pasteur  found  that  by  passing  the 
virus  of  the  diseases  through  a  number 
of  rabbits  it  gains  greatly  in  virulence. 
This  transmission  is  effected  by  inoculat- 
ing one  animal  from  a  rabid  dog,  a  second 
animal  from  the  first,  a  third  from  the 
second  and  so  on.  If  a  number  of  rabbits 
are  inoculated 
from  one  to  an- 
other in  a  series 
and  then  their 
spinal  cords  re- 
moved and  ex- 
posed in  glass 
jars  rendered 
free  from  mois- 
ture by  caustic 
potash  they  lose 
in  virulence  with 
each  day  of  such 
exposure  until 
after  a  period  of 
fourteen  days 
after  death  no 
poisonous  effect 
results  from  their 
injection  into  a 
healthy  dog  or 
rabbit.  The  in- 
jection of  fresh 
spinal  cord  from 
a  rabies-infected 
rabbit  will  pro- 
duce rabies  and 
death  in  a  very 
short  time. 

If  now  inocula- 
tion    of    healthy 
rabbits    with    the 
dried    rabbit's 
Continued  on 
Page    103. 


Victor  From  Vanquished  Issues 


Illustrated 


IT  was  not  until  Ste- 
phen St.  John  rose  to 
announce     his     text 
that    he    saw    Judith 
Allen.     He    had    never 
seen  her  before,  but  he  knew  there  could 
be  only  one  woman  in  Lynndale  answering 
to  the  description  of  the  stranger  in  the 
Blakeley  pew.    He  squared  his  shoulders 
involuntarily.  His  sermon  was  a  good  one 
and  he  had  a  little  natural  pride  in  it, 
but  the  presence  of  this  girl  made  him 
nervous.    Nevertheless,  it  also  served  as 
a    stimulus.      She    repre- 
sented a  world  whose  criti- 
cism he  hoped  to  challenge 
some  day  in  other  pulpits 
than  that  of  Lynndale. 

He  had  heard  her  called 
beautiful,  and  he  now 
realized  that  she  was. 
Even  at  that  moment  he 
felt  quite  sure 
that  Judith 
Allen  sur- 
passed all  wo- 
men he  had 
ever  seen. 
May  Willetts, 
sitting  direct- 
ly beneath 
him,  with  her 
soft-blue  eyes 
lifted  to  his 
face,  and  an 
aureole  of 
fluflfy,  p  a  1  e  - 
gold  hair 
about  her 
child  -  like 
head,  was 
very  pretty ; 
and  Marcella 
Barry,  the 
Lynndale 
school  -  teach- 
er, who  sat 
behind    h  i  m 

in  the  choir  and  was  the  only  real  woman 
friend  he  had  in  Lynndale,  was  handsome. 
But  their  beauty  seemed  an  altogether 
different  thing  from  Judith  Allen's. 

There  was  but  one  listener  for  Stephen 
St.  John  in  Lynndale  church  that  morn- 
ing. He  had  an  indefinable  sense  that  he 
was  being  put  to  the  test,  and  he  acquitted 
himself  like  a  man. 

After  the  sermon,  while  the  collection 
was  being  taken  up,  Marcella  Barry  sang 
a  solo.  She  had  a  fine,  though  untrained, 
voice.  For  once  Stephen  St.  John  did  not 
hear  her.  He  could  not  see  Judith  Allen 
from  where  he  sat,  but  he  seemed  to  see 
her — the  long,  mobile,  colorless  face  un- 
der the  large,  modish  hat,  the  folds  of 
black  hair,  the  luminous  eyes,  the  slightly, 
over-full,  rose-red  lips,  the  proud,  yet 
fine,  carriage  of  head  and  shoulders,  the 
knot  of  pale  heliotrope  and  maiden-hair  at 
the  breast  of  her  grey  gown. 

When  the  service  was  over  he  went 
swiftly  down  the  pulpit  steps.  It  was  his 
habit  to  move  down  the  aisle  among  his 
people,  giving  and  receiving  simple,  kind- 
ly greetings.  Mrs.  Blakeley  was  waiting 
at   the   entrance   of  her   pew,   ready   to 
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Judith  put  her 
hand  on  the  gate. 
"Won't  you  let  me 
In.  Stephen?"  .... 
At  first  he  could 
find  no  word  to 
greet  her. 


pounce  on  him.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Lynndale  Methodist  Church  and  was 
prominent  in  all  its  work;  nevertheless, 
she  was  considered  barely  orthodox,  and 
was  suspected  of  a  chronic  hankering  af- 
ter the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world, 
as  instanced  by  her  much-paraded  in- 
timacy with  the  Aliens.  Just  now  she  was 
beaming  effusively  as  she  put  her  plump, 
kid-gloved  hand  into  Stephen's.  But  he 
did  not  see  the  fussy,  over-dressed  little 
woman  before  him— he  was  looking  past 
her  at  Judith  Allen.  The  latter  was  talk- 
ing to  her  father,  who  had  sat  beside  her 
during  the  service.  He  was  a  handsome, 
fresh-faced  old  man,  with  a  general  air  of 
worldly  prosperity  about  him. 

Beyond  the  Aliens  the  June  sunlight 
was  turning  May  Willett's  head  into  a 
blur  of  misty  gold;  still  further  back 
Marcella  Barry  was  talking  to  the  Sun- 
day School  superintendent,  but  watching 
the  tableau  at  the  Blakeley  pew  with  a 
somewhat  sarcastic  curve  of  her  clever 
mouth. 

Mrs.  Blakeley  had  stepped  aside,  with 
her  hand  still  on  Stephen's  black  arm.  He 
was  face  to  face  with  Judith  Allen  and 


heard,  as  in   a  dream, 
Mrs.  Blakeley's  conven- 
tional murmur  of  intro- 
duction. The  girl  bowed 
somewhat    coldly,    but 
Mr.  Allen  shook  his  hand  heartily  and 
said  something  about  the  sermon  which 
Stephen  hardly  heeded.    He  was  watch- 
ing Judith  moving  down  the  aisle  before 
them;    she  was  taller   than   the   women 
about  her,  and  her  dark  hair  shone  with  a 
kind   of   metallic   lustre    as    she    passed 
through  the  streamers 
of   crimson    and   blue 
and  orange  light,  that 
fell  across  the  church. 
Mr.  Allen  talked  in 
his  brisk,  cultured  tone 
until  they  reached  the 
door.    Old   Dan  War- 
field,  who  had  the  soul 
of  a  saint  in  a  warped, 
unbeautiful  body,  was 
waiting  there  for  the 
minister   with    a   tale 
about    some   destitute 
family  over   at   West 
Lynndale.  Stephen  had 
to    step    aside    and 
listen.  When  the  story 
was  told  most  of  the 
people  were  gone.  The 
janitor   was    carrying 
the     Sunday    School 
hymnals  into  the  ves- 
try,    and     Marcella 
Barry  was  going  out 
of  the  door  with  her 
choir  books  under  her 
arm.  Stephen  followed 
her    and    took    them 
from  her;  he  boarded 
where  she  did. 

On   the   road   home 
Marcella  asked  him,  in 
her    usual    straight- 
forward fashion,  if  he 
did    not    think    Miss 
Allen   very  beautiful. 
"Very,"  was  the  brief  response. 
"I  think  her  face  is  the  most  beautiful 
I  have  ever  seen  in  art  or  life,"  continued 
Marcella    calmly.     "There   is    something 
very    uncommon    about   it.     And    Judith 
Allen  is  an  uncommon  woman." 

"Do  you  know  her?"  Stephen  asked  the 
question  awkwardly.  For  some  indefinable 
reason  it  was  an  effort  for  him  to  speak 
of  Judith  Allen,  particularly  to  Marcella 
Barry. 

Marcella  gave  a  slight  shrug  of  her 
shapely  shoulders. 

"Not  in  the  sense  you  mean.  I  have 
met  her  once  or  twice.  But  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  Judith  Allen  and 
the  Lynndale  school  teacher.  Not,"  she 
added  hastily,  "that  there  is  anything  of 
the  snob  about  Miss  Allen  or  that  she 
made  me  feel  the  difference.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  quite  effaced  it  for  the  time 
being.  But  her  world  is  a  different  one 
from  mine." 

She  might  also  have  added,  "and  from 
yours  as  well."  But  Stephen's  own  con- 
sciousness filled  it  in.  An  unusual  silence 
fell  between  them  as  they  walked  down  the 
long,  sloping  road,  basking  in  the  prodigal 
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sunshine.  Before  them,  on  the  summit  of 
a  little  hill,  was  the  farm  house  whefe 
they  boarded,  half  screened  from  sight  by 
blossoming  apple  trees.  Away  to  the 
right,  among  fine  old  elms,  was  "Glen- 
wood,"  where  the  Aliens  lived.  Stephen 
St.  John  looked  across  at  Judith  Allen's 
home  and  thought,  with  a  sharp,  im- 
patient pang,  that  there  could  be  little  or 
nothing  in  common  between  Gerard 
Allen's  daughter  and  the  insignificant 
minister-elect  in  charge  of  the  Methodist 
circuit  of  Lynndale. 

Stephen  St.  John  had  taken  his 
bachelor  degree  in  the  preceding  spring. 
His  destination  being  the  ministry,  he  had 
been  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  Lynndale 
circuit  until  college  should  re-open.  With 
his  ability  and  attainments  he  might  have 
expected  a  better  station  for  the  summer 
than  the  straggling  one  at  Lynndale,  but 
he  had  thrown  himself  into  its  work,  heart 
and  soul. 

He  was  young  and  enthusiastic,  filled 
with  a  keen  delight  in  living  and  in  the 
problems  of  life  which  he  must  solve.  It 
was  not  often  that  the  Lynndale  Metho- 
dists had  such  a  man  sent  them.  Common- 
ly they  had  to  be  content  with  feeble 
creatures,  whom  the  stationing  commit- 
tee could  not  send  to  wealthier  and  more 
critical  circuits.  Stephen  St.  John  was  a 
marvel  to  their  simple  souls.  His  fame  as 
a  preacher  spread  through  the  surround- 
ing districts  and  filled  the  small  church  to 
over-flowing  every  Sunday.  In  a  local  way 
he  was  a  celebrity. 

Out  of  the  pulpit  his  people  liked  him 
personally.  They  liked  his  youth  and  his 
eagerness,  his  unfeigned  interest  in  their 
narrow  lives,  and  a  certain  fine,  spiritual 
quality  in  the  man  himself  of  which  he  was 
quite  unconscious.  Stephen  St.  John  was 
a  success  on  the  Lynndale  circuit  and  he 
had  been  satisfied  until  he  had  seen  Judith 
Allen's  face  in  the  Methodist  Church  that 
morning. 

Then,  all  at  once,  he  became  conscious 
of  a  certain  weariness  of,  and  distaste  for, 
his  work.  He  thought  she  must  hold  it  in 
contempt,  and  that  he  himself  must  share 
in  that  contempt  for  having  occupied  him- 
self with  it — that  little  round  of  Sunday 
services,  ill-attended  weekly  prayer  meet- 
ings, and  unvarying  pastoral  calls.     He 
felt  a  feverish  longing  to  prove  to  her 
that  there  were  greater  things  in  him 
than  were  called  out  on  the  Lynndale  cir- 
cuit.  He  despised  himself  for  these  feel- 
ings, but  he  could  not  subdue  them,  more- 
over, there  stirred  imperiously  within  him 
a  keen   desire  for   the  world   in   which 
Judith  Allen  lived,  where  he  might  meet 
his  peers  and  match  his  intellect  with 
worthy  competitors,   and   drink  into  his 
soul  the  beauty  and  refinement  of  thought 
and  environment  that  his  nature  craved. 
And  all  this,  as  he  told  himself  con- 
temptously,  all  this  disquiet  and  revolt  had 
come  from  the  mere  glimpse  of  a  woman's 
face — a  woman  who  knew  and  cared  noth- 
ing about  him  or  his  work. 

Sunday  School  was  irksome  to  him  that 
afternoon,  and  May  Willetts  cried  her 
blue,  innocent  eyes  half  out  when  she  went 
home  because  he  had  forgotten  to  speak 
to  her.  Some  of  the  kindly,  simple-hearted 
Lynndale  folk  had  thought  that  the  young 
minister  might  marry  May  Willetts. 
Others  thought  he  liked  Marcella  Barry. 
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But  Marcella  Barry,  at  least,  was  dis- 
cerning enough  to  see,  and  had  seen,  from 
the  moment  that  Stephen  St.  John  had 
looked  into  Judith  Allen's  eyes  at  their 
meeting,  that  he  would  never  care  for  her 
now.  She  taught  her  Sunday  School  class 
calmly,  in  spite  of  her  heartache,  and  went 
home  after  it  without  waiting  for  Stephen. 
Life  held  a  great  deal  for  Marcella  Barry. 
She  did  not  choose  to  waste  any  of  it  in 
a  hopeless  effort  to  win  the  love  of  a  man 
over  whom  Judith  Allen  had  cast  the 
glamor  of  her  beauty. 

Stephen  did  not  even  miss  Marcella. 
But  that  evening  the  service  seemed  to 
him  empty  and  meaningless  because  there 
was  no  critical,  highly-responsive  face  in 
the  Blakeley  pew. 

LYNNDALE  was  a  gossipy  place  and 
gossip  filtered  through  all  its  social 
tissues  with  marvelous  rapidity.  Hence, 
the  family  with  whom  Stephen  boarded 
soon  knew,  and  contrived  that  he  should 
know,  the  effect  that  he  had  produced  on 
the  Aliens.  Mr.  Allen  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  was  really  astonished — 
that  the  young  fellow  the  Methodists  had 
got  on  their  circuit  seemed  remarkably 
clever.  The  Lynndale  people  rolled  this  as 
a  sweet  morsel  under  their  tongues,  for 
it  was  not  often  the  Aliens,  who  were 
Anglicans,  favored  their  "supplies"  with 
any  notice  whatever. 

The  next  week  Gerard  Allen  called  on 
Stephen,  and  the  latter  found  himself 
accepting  an  invitation  to  tea  at  Glenwood 
on  the  following  day.  Marcella  Barry, 
coming  home  from  school,  met  Stephen 
showing  his  caller  out.  An  odd  smile 
crossed  the  girl's  lips,  as  she  noted  the 
illumination  on  the  young  man's  face; 
then  something  like  pity  revealed  itself 
in  her  fine,  hazel  eyes.  This  young  Metho- 
dist "supply"  was  half  in  love  with  Judith 
Allen  already.  If  he  met  her  again  he 
would  be  wholly  so;  and  Marcella,  know- 
ing what  the  Aliens  were,  honestly 
thought  that  Stephen  St.  John  might  as 
well  fall  in  love  with  a  duchess  and  have 
done  with  it. 


Stephen  would  not  admit,  even  to  him- 
self, how  happy  he  was.  He  tried  to  make 
himself  believe  that  he  was  pleased  be- 
cause an  invitation  from  such  a  source 
was  a  mark  of  the  intellectual  approval 
with  which  Mr.  Allen  regarded  him;  but 
deep  down  in  his  heart  he  knew  it  was  be- 
cause he  would  see  Judith  again. 

When  he  went  to  Glenwood  the  next 
evening  he  found  he  was  not  the  only 
guest.  The  rector  of  St.  Mary's  was  there 
from  Outport,  evidently  asked  to  meet  him 
on  the  birds-of-a-feather  principle,  and 
the  young  doctor  from  West  Lynndale. 
Also  a  noted  lecturer  and  the  principal 
of  the  Outport  Academy  were  present,  to- 
gether with  two  or  three  pretty,  fluffy 
Outport  girls  and  the  principal's  fat, 
motherly  wife. 

Stephen  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Allen  be- 
fore. He  knew  now  where  Judith  got  her 
beauty,  for  her  mother  was  strikingly 
handsome,  and,  as  he  felt,  a  woman  of  the 
world  to  her  very  finger  tips.  Judith  her- 
self seemed  even  more  beautiful  than 
when  he  had  seen  her  in  church,  and  her 
manner  was  distinctly  cordial  as  she  gave 
him  her  cool,  slender  hand  in  greeting. 

Stephen  was  thoroughly  at  his  ease. 


The  law  of  elective  affinity  works  every- 
where, and  in  all  conditions  of  life.  The 
society  in  which  he  found  himself  was  his 
natural  element.  He  knew  quite  well  that 
he  was  being  weighed  in  the  balance  from 
a  social  standpoint,  and  the  knowledge 
put  him  on  his  mettle.  The  dull,  pompous, 
good-natured  rector,  the  brilliant  and 
satirical  lecturer,  and  the  clever  professor 
were  surprised  to  find  that  this  pale  stu- 
dent, with  the  high  brow  and  fine  dark 
eyes,  was  more  than  a  match  for  them. 
All  present  felt  the  charm  of  his  person- 
ality. Mr.  Allen  was  frankly  delighted 
with  him,  and  voiced  his  opinion  to  the 
rector  when  the  younger  people  had  gone 
out. 

"A  fine  young  fellow  that,  don't  you 
think?  Clever,  too!  I  took  a  notion  to 
him  when  I  heard  him  preach  last  Sun- 
day. Judith  had  heard  somewhere  that  he 
was  a  good  speaker  and  wanted  to  hear 
him,  so  we  went.  Didn't  expect  much  my- 
self— had  him  pretty  well  sized  up  in  my 
mind,  as  I  thought — flabby,  weak-eyed, 
weaker-brained — just  what  the  men  they 
usually  get  on  that  circuit  are.  I  assure 
you  I  was  agreeably  surprised.  He  doesn't 
know  himself  how  clever  he  is  by  half. 
It's  a  marvel  he  was  ever  sent  to  a  circuit 
like  Lynndale — a  positive  casting  of 
pearls  before  swine.  I  don't  see  how  a 
man  of  his  calibre  can  stand  it.  But  the 
people  hereabouts  seem  to  worship  him. 
Judith  fancied  him,  too— and  she's  rather 
critical." 

When  Stephen  went  home  that  night  he 
was  conscious  of  a  certain  wine-like  ex- 
hilaration, resulting  from  his  contact  with 
cultivated  minds.  He  knew  quite  well  that 
he  had  made  a  favorable  impression  on  all 
whom  he  had  met  at  Glenwood.  Mr.  Allen 
had  proffered  him  a  standing  invitation  to 
call,  and  Judith  herself  had  repeated  it  as 
she  bade  him  good-night.  His  hand 
thrilled  yet  with  the  gentle  pressure  of 
hers.  He  recalled  her  low,  clear  voice  and 
the  sweetly-grave  glance  of  her  eyes  with 
an  indefinable  delight.  Her  beauty  was 
great,  but  the  subtle  charm  which  had 
captivated  his  fastidious  admiration  was 
altogether  apart  from  the  mere  loveliness 
of  feature  and  coloring. 

In  his  soul  he  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
cultivating  an  intimacy  with  the  Aliens, 
even  while  he  knew  quite  well  that  he 
meant  to  cultivate  it.  True,  their  environ- 
ment was  refined  and  cultured  and  sensu- 
ously beautiful,  but  it  was  also  worldly 
to  the  last  degree.  There  was  literally  no 
soul-growth  possible  in  it — there  might 
even  be  soul  stifling.  Stephen  could  not 
deny  to  himself  that  the  Lynndale  people 
and  his  circuit  duties  did  not  s^em  any 
more  attractive  from  his  afternoon  at 
Glenwood. 

Judith,  too!  Stephen  was  too  much  of  a 
man,  in  spite  of  the  spell  that  was  on  him, 
not  to  see  with  more  or  less  clearness  that 
there  was  danger  for  him  here.  It  would 
not  do  for  any  man,  poor  in  this  world's 
goods  and  entering  on  a  career  that 
promised  little  increase  of  the  same,  to  set 
his  heart  on  a  woman  like  Judith  Allen. 
The  very  absurdity  of  the  thing  seemed 
to  him  his  best  safeguard.  A  beautiful 
friendship  was  being  frankly  offered  him; 
he  had  no  mind  to  reject  because  a  pos- 
sible peril  lurked  in  it. 

As  he  walked  along,  alone  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  Judith's  face  shone  be- 
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Judith  herself  seemed  even 
more  beautiful  than  when  he  had 
seen  her  in  rhurch  and  her  man- 
ner -nas  distinctly  cordial  as  she 
gave  him  her  cool,  slender  hand 
in  greeting. 
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fore  him  like  a  star  of  inspiration.  He 
wrote  his  sermon  the  next  day  as  if  she 
were  to  pass  judgment  on  every  thought 
and  expression.  He  did  not  expect  that 
she  would  be  present  to  hear  it,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  that  thenceforth,  as  long 
as  life  lasted,  everything  he  might  ever 
write  or  utter  must  be  judged  by  the 
standard  of  what  she  would  think  of  it. 
It  almost  alarmed  him  to  find  how  sudden- 
ly and  completely  the  thought  of  her  domi- 
nated his  inner  life.  He  found  difficulty 
in  fitting  himself  into  his  old  groove  again, 
as  if  his  recent  expansion  had  left  him  too 
large  for  it.  The  homely  words  and  ways 
of  his  people  jarred  on  him.  Even  Mar- 
cella  Barry,  whose  face  he  had  thought 
beautiful  and  whose  intellect  he  admired, 
seemed  brusque  and  uninteresting.  She 
was,  perhaps,  more  clever  than  Judith 
Allen,  she  might  even  be  the  nobler  wo- 
man, but  for  Stephen  St.  John  she  had 
become  an  impossibility.  All  friendship 
with  her  was  over.  Judith  Allen  was  not 
the  woman  to  reign  over  a  divided  king- 
dom. Lynndale  gossip,  like  most  gossip, 
was  imaginative.  When  it  became  evident 
that  the  Aliens  had  taken  up  the  young 
minister  in  all  seriousness  the  matter  was 
much  talked  of.  Some  of  the  Methodists, 
such  as  Mrs.  Blakeley,  were  pleased;  but 
the  majority  disapproved.  They  thought 
there  should  be  no  compromise  between 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel  and  the  world,  as 
represented  by  the  Aliens  and  their  Out- 
port  friends.  Stephen  was  now  a  frequent 
and  welcome  visitor  at  Glenwood.  He  met 
many  people  there  and  drank  deeply  of 
the  cup  of  enchantment  proffered  him. 


Every  visit  he  made  separated  him  a  little 
further  from  the  Lynndale  circuit.  His 
sermons  were  more  brilliant  and  scholar- 
ly, his  general  outlook  on  life  wider  and 
more  liberal;  but  old  Mrs.  Jones  com- 
plained that  "his  prayers  didn't  seem  to 
do  her  as  much  good  nohow — they  seemed 
to  be  kind  of  put  on  from  the  outside," 
and  the  Lynndale  people  felt,  without 
being  able  to  define  their  feelings,  that 
their  minister  was  not  as  near  to  them  as 
he  had  been. 

Stephen  knew  it  and  felt  it,  too.  With 
all  his  efforts  he  could  not  take  the  same 
single-minded  interest  in  his  work  as  be- 
fore. An  hour  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Judith's  home  left  him  feeling  out  of  joint 
with  himself  and  his  once  cherished  aims. 
He  realized  that  there  was  something 
wrong  in  this,  and  in  his  consequent  irri- 
tation he  tried  to  shift  the  blame  on  his 
people.  They  were  so  narrow  and  crude, 
even  in  their  religion,  he  told  himself,  that 
he  could  not  feel  at  home  among  them.  At 
times  he  was  even  inclined  to  laugh  at 
them  and  their  literalness. 

It  was  a  shock  to  him,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
when  he  discovered  that  he  loved  Judith 
Allen,  although  at  the  same  time  it  seemed 
to  him  absurd  that  he  had  ever  thought  it 
possible  to  do  anything  else.  By  this  time 
also,  he  had  come  into  the  subtle  know- 
ledge that  even  here  the  way  was  open  for 
him.  He  could,  if  he  so  elected,  win  Judith 
Allen.    But  at  what  cost? 

Mr.  Allen  had  never  in  any  way  dis- 
couraged his  daughter's  friendship  with 
Stephen,  but  there  had  always  been  a 
faint  undercurrent  of  reservation,  and  the 


whole  influence  of  Glenwood  tended  to 
open  out  new  vistas  before  him  and  close 
the  old.  Stephen  had  at  all  times  an  un- 
easy sense  that  he  was  trifling  with  temp- 
tation and  so  losing  strength  for  a  dimly 
foreseen  struggle  in  the  future. 

There  came  an  evening  when  Gerard 
Allen  put  into  careful,  suggestive  words 
the  subtle  thought  that  had  long  been  the 
mainspring  of  action.  Stephen  was  at 
Glenwood,  and  both  men  were  sitting  at 
dusk  in  the  library,  the  long,  exquisite 
room  which  Stephen  loved  because  it  was 
so  suggestive  of  Judith.  It  had  been  her 
especial  creation  and  every  article  in  it 
spoke  eloquently  of  her. 

Opposite  Stephen  Mr.  Allen's  fine,  mas- 
sive old  head  came  out  against  the  mellow 
bindings  of  the  books  on  the  walls.  From 
one  of  the  other  rooms  came  the  faint 
tinkle  of  a  zither — probably  Judith  was 
the  player. 

"I  suppose  you  return  to  college  next 
month,  Mr.  St.  John,"  said  Mr.  Allen  af- 
ter a  long  silence  in  which  Stephen  had 
been  thinking  of  a  hundred  irrelevant 
matters.  "Have  you  definitely  decided  to 
enter  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Church?" 

"I  think  so,"  said  Stephen  uncertainly. 

Mr.  Allen  bent  forward  and  folded  his 
arms  upon  the  table. 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  hope  you  will  allow 
me  to  speak  frankly  to  you,  as  one  man 
to  another.  I  have  no  son  of  my  own,  but 
if  I  had  and  if  he  were  like  you  I  would 
feel  proud  of  him.  In  all  frankness,  there- 
fore, I  tell  you  that  I  think  you  are  doing 
Continued  on  Page  81. 


The  Forests  and  the  Fire-Thief 

I    By  ROBSON  BLACK 


Left:  A  fire  ranger  driving  Ills  Telocipede  on  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway.  These  men  receive  $1.75 
per  day  and  provide  their  own  board.  All  the  main 
railways  now  use  these  patrol  men,  and  to  excellent 
effect. 

Centre:  In  the  Clear  Water  Forest,  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Two  rangers  are  seen  on  a  lookout  peak, 
from  which  their  glasses  sweep  a  great  area  of 
forest. 

Right:  Showing  a  ploughed  fire-guard  and  tele- 
phone lines  which  the  rangers  have  built  to  frustrate 
fires. 


"A 


SETTLER  on  one  of  our  limits," 
remarked  Senator  W.  C.  Ed- 
wards, of  Ottawa,  during  a  de- 
bate on  the  mischief  of  forest  fires,  "set 
ablaze  a  piece  of  woods  to  clear  his  ground 
for  five  bushels  of  potatoes.  Five  bushels 
of  potatoes,  mark  you!  And  before  his 
fire  got  itself  stopped,  he  had  burned  down 
three  million  dollars'  worth  of  pine." 

Senator  Edwards'  tale,  which  his  wide 
knowledge  could  multiply  into  a  hundred 
more,  amounts  to  an  allegory  blanketing 
the  whole  case  of  the  Canadian  forests 
and  their  utilization  as  a  general  asset. 
Always  and  ever,  it  is  somebody's  bushel 
of  potatoes  against  the  nation's  three- 
millions-of-pine. 

This  hour  of  the  country's  history  is 
ringing  with  petitions  for  more  produc- 
tion, for  individual  retrenchment,  for 
patronage  of  home  industry.  The  purpose 
of  the  agricultural  campaign,  it  is  as- 
sumed, is  to  modify  the  effects  of  the  war 
drain  by  creating  new  capital  from  the 
soil.  Whatever  the  campaign,  the  object  is 
to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the 
sources  of  permanent  prosperity  beside 
their  own  doorsteps,  to  cause  them  to  ex- 
amine the  economic  future  of  the  country 
with  loyalty  and  good  judgment. 

Yet,  of  the  many  voices  directing  the 
boom-tired  people  in  the  various  directions 
of  success,  we  have  to  hear  of  one  who 
quit  the  commonplaces  of  agriculture,  per- 
sonal frugality,  and  home  patronage  and 
pinned  his  faith  to  the  Canadian  forest — 
the  one  resource  of  overwhelming  and  im- 
mediate importance  in  any  scheme  of  re- 
construction and  advancement. 

Suppose  that  Canada  in  this  long  lane 
of  uncertainty  should  read  a  page  from 
the  catalogue  of  her  enemies!  Suppose 
that  Canada  should  lay  hold  of  the  fact 
that  the  treasury  of  the  German  nation 
has  been  filled  with  revenues  acquired  not 
in  a  bulge  of  wheat  production  but  in  the 
scientific  cultivation  of  the  forests.  Can- 
ada, with  her  500,000,000  acres  of  wood- 
lands, holds  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  a 
means  of  public  enrichment  big  enough  to 


abolish  the  national  debt,  bank  up  the 
federal  and  provincial  revenues,  give  quit- 
tance to  special  tariff  and  stamp  taxes, 
and  liberally  ease  the  imposts  from  all 
municipalities  and  persons.  Here  we  have 
the  problem  of  more  production  more 
than  half  solved.  The  crop  is  planted, 
enough  crop  to  furnish  the  nation  for  all 
time  to  come,  if  cared  for.  It  demands  no 
bank  credits,  no  railroad  bonuses — very 
few  indeed  of  the  vexing  and  costly  pre- 
liminaries to  the  extension  of  any  other 
crop  our  land  can  raise.  But  it  does  need 
so-mething — and  we  shall  see. 

Germany  takes  an  annual  toll  from  her 
woodlands  of  $190,000,000.  Canada,  with 
fourteen  times  as  much  forest  area  (al- 
though not  worth  fourteen  times  as  much) 
gets  about  $172,000,000  a  year  in  lumber, 
pulpwood  and  other  products,  not  includ- 
ing firewood.  The  discrepancy  between 
the  Prussian  returns  and  those  of  Canada 
is  actually  much  greater  than  appears  in 
the  figures  given,  inasmuch  as  the  Can- 
adian wood  crop  is  mostly  an  impairment 
of  capital,  while  that  of  the  European  na- 
tion is  entirely  a  natural  increment.  The 
Canadian  forest  loses  in  capital  value 
with  every  crop  taken  out,  while  the  for- 
ests of  Germany  are  harvested  like  a 
barley  field,  with  the  additional  distinction 
that  millions  are  added  to  the  future  while 
taking  millions  for  the  present. 

HOW  Germany  built  her  enormous 
forest  revenues  from  lands  unfitted 
for  agriculture  is  a  story  in  itself,  the 
point  of  immediate  importance  being  that 
the  same  forestry  policy  is  applicable  un- 
der our  own  methods  in  this  country  and 
the  same  building-up  of  high  public 
revenues  is  wide  open  to  any  Government 
caring  to  break  from  tame  traditions  and 
to  substitute  initiative  for  immobility. 

A  rejoinder  is  almost  certain :  "The 
forests  have  been  given  away;  they  are 
no  longer  the  people's  business."  The  for- 
ests have  not  been  "given  away,"  except 
to  the  degree  that  leases  cover  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  woodlands,  and  leases 


are  in  some  provinces  virtually  perpetual. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  forest  lands 
of  the  Dominion  are  still  retained  in  the 
name  of  the  public,  and  while  such  owner- 
ship does  not  produce  startling  profits, 
the  imposts  attached  to  timber  leases 
make  a  very  appreciable  contribution  to 
the  cost  of  provincial  government.  From 
this  source,  Ontario  receives  about  two 
million  dollars  a  year.  Practically  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  British  Columbia 
Government  is  driven  by  lumbering  dues. 
In  New  Brunswick  the  reliance  upon  this 
source  is  about  as  absolute,  and  Quebec 
would  need  an  entire  set  of  fresh  taxes 
were  it  not  for  the  money  from  woodland 
leaseholders. 

WJ"  HAT  is  the  significance  of  this  pub- 
^^  lie  ownership  of  the  timber  lands 
if  the  timber  on  those  lands  is  partly  un- 
der lease?  The  United  States  could  supply 
an  eloquent  answer.  There,  four-fifths  of 
the  public  lands  under  timber  have  passed 
by  various  devices  into  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  companies  and  individuals.  Gov- 
ernments may  wish  to  enforce  policies  in 
the  public  interest  but  meet  with  the 
seven-barred  gate  of  the  private  preserve. 
It  is  different  here.  The  Ontario  Govern- 
ment, for  instance,  renews  the  leases  of 
lumbermen  once  a  year.  It  lies  virithin  that 
Government's  power  to  make  those  re- 
newals conditional  upon  obedience  to  regu- 
lations governing  such  things  as  the  main- 
tenance of  fire  rangers,  just  as  it  is  within 
a  Government's  power  to  scale  up  the 
stumpage  dues  from  time  to  time  so  as  to 
take  toll  of  the  increment  in  value  of  the 
standing  timber.  Not  only  is  it  a  matter  of 
power  to  do,  but  every  few  years  sees  an 
upward  adjustment  of  the  lumberman's 
contribution  to  the  state  revenues.  Be- 
fore every  other  advantage,  however,  the 
existing  public  ownership  of  forest  lands 
places  the  future  disposal  of  the  country's 
timber  resources  absolutely  within  the 
control  of  the  citizen  majority.  If  the  peo- 
ple ask  that  the  forests  be  harnessed,  as 
Niagara    was    harnessed,    to    contribute 
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more  fully  to  the  public  comfort  and  econ- 
omy, "private  interests"  present  a  block- 
ing power  of  no  very  formidable  char- 
acter. 

As  Canada's  position  is  to-day,  public 
operation  of  the  forests — along  the 
French  and  Prus- 
sian plan — is  too 
much  to  expect.  It 
would  require  a 
continuity  in  the 
policies  of  admin- 
istrations which 
does  not  now  ex- 
ist. Then  why 
speak  of  the 
need  for  govern- 
mental action  in 
forest  conserva- 
tion if  it  means 
only  a  petty  shar- 
ing of  the  timber 
assets  with  the 
lumbering  and 
pulpwood  indus- 
tries? 

In  the  days  of 
our  past  when 
governments  were 
frail,  private  en- 
terprise took  lib- 
eral risks  and 
made  its  own  laws. 
The  lumberman 
cut  as  he  pleased 
—  no  diameter 
limit,  no  costs  for 
fire  rangers. 
Greater  popula- 
tion brought  two 

blessings;  it  provided  a  market  for  the 
forest  products  and  bestowed  on  govern- 
ments new  confidence  and  authority.  The 
forests  gradually  loomed  out  of  the  thing 
called  "wilderness"  and  took  shape  as  an 
"asset."  Restrictions  were  laid  on  the  tim- 
ber operator,  advancing  from  year  to  year. 
Expert  foresters  applied  their  wits  to  the 
new  complexity  of  interests  and  taught  us 
the  meaning  of  forest  exhaustion,  loss  by 
fire,  and  the  secret  of  perpetuity.  Surveys 
knocked  the  stuffing  from  our  notions  of 
"boundless  forests"  and  told  the  truth  of 
an  actually  limited  and  fast-diminishing 
supply.  Public  interest  was  stimulated 
and  sober  concern  aroused.  Confidence  in 
the  public  ability  to  maintain  and  man- 
age this  immense  source  of  wealth  took 
root  in  the  knowledge  that  the  forest  lands 
were  still  owned  by  the  state.  To-day  we 
have  a  rapidly  advancing  sentiment  in- 
sisting upon  leadership  and  impatient  for 
better  governmental  recognition.  This 
new  interest  in  the  business-end  of  for- 
estry takes  the  point  of  view  that  while 
lumbering  industries  are  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  indispensable,  the  lumber- 
man's system  of  the  past  paid  little  or  no 
heed  to  the  future.  When  a  Canadian 
forest  comes  down,  it  usually  stays  down, 
or  rises  in  a  mauled  condition.  The  rem- 
edy is  not  in  ousting  the  lumberman,  the 
synonym  of  present  use,  but  in  linking  to 
him  the  resource  and  wisdom  and  author- 
ity of  the  Government,  the  trustee  of 
present  and  future. 

T\  URING  the  next  few  years  when  the 
-L'  forest  steps  into  its  rightful  leader- 
ship as  the  greatest  wealth-producer  of 


all  the  natural  capital  we  possess  (al- 
ready fifty  million  dollars  ahead  of  the 
annual  wheat  crop) ,  when  political  parties 
found  their  appeals  for  office  upon  their 
zeal  in  forest  development,  we  shall  un- 
derstand then  how  true  was  the  call  of 


The  graveyard  of  a  splendid  forest  In  British  Columbia.  The  smoke  which  clouds 
the  picture  is  from  a  second  or  third  fire.  This  area  has  been  swept  by  flames 
again  and  again,  until  the  ground  will  produce  only  stunted  poplars  and  ferns. 


1915  for  scientific  exploitation  of  the  for- 
ests before  and  above  any  other  perfor- 
mance. 

If  the  forests  of  Canada  are  not  con- 
tributing what  they  could  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  the  safety  of  the  fu- 
ture, as  has  been  claimed,  what  course 
does  the  expert  forester  prescribe?  This 
is  a  point  upon  which  the  lumberman  and 
forester  have  very  resolute  conclusions, 
sometimes  differing  widely.  There  is  not 
room  to  take  up  more  than  one  striking 
hypothesis  of  a  noted  Canadian  engineer: 
"The  natural  forest  resources  as  we  find 
it  consists  of  an  accumulated  wood  capital 
lying  idle  and  waiting  the  hand  of  the  ra- 
tional manager  to  do  his  duty  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  a  continuous  highest  revenue. 
The  operations  of  the  lumberman  consist 
in  a  mere  removal  of  the  valuable  portions 
of  the  growth,  a  cashing  of  the  accumu- 
lated wood  capital  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  future  revenues  which  might 
be  derived  from  it  in  the  shape  of  wood 
growth." 

The  writer  believes  with  others,  that 
the  practice  of  the  "predatory  lumber- 
man" has  undergone  substantial  modifi- 
cation since  1903  when  the  above  quota- 
tion was  first  placed  in  type.  The  evi- 
dence of  a  willingness  to  supersede  the 
old-fashioned  attitude  towards  forest  pro- 
tection may  have  been  dictated  by  a  scar- 
city of  supplies,  but  is  it  asking  too  much 
to  credit  the  lumberman  with  some  patri- 
otic reasonableness  and  receptiveness  to 
new  ideas? 

The  "theoretical"  forester  and  the 
"practical"  lumberman  part  company 
sometimes  on  questions  of  national  econ- 


omy, but  there  is  one  point  where  all  join 
hands  against  a  common  foe.  That  junc- 
tion is  the  peril  of  Fire. 

This  fact  is  blackboarded,  and  under- 
lined by  every  friend  of  a  permanent  for- 
est growth;  we  have  lost  our  forests  and 
are  losing  them 
to-day  not  by  cut- 
ting but  by  burn- 
ing. One  may  re- 
ply that  bad  meth- 
ods of  cutting  and 
logging  cause 
much  of  the  burn- 
ing, but  that  point 
should  not  confuse 
the  first  state- 
ment. The  u^e  of 
the  forests  is  not 
the  prime  cause 
for  their  deple- 
tion. Always  we 
must  come  back  to 
fire,  and  in  so  far 
as  "conservation" 
fastens  its  propa- 
ganda to  the  rid- 
dance of  that  evil, 
the  lumberman 
mounts  the  band- 
wagon with  the 
trained  forester. 

The  record  of 
lost  forests  is  one 
of  the  t  r  a  g  ic 
stories  of  our  his- 
tory, contributing 
its  load  of  distress 
and  impoverish- 
ment to  this  and 
future  generations.  You  paid  $30  to  $40 
a  thousand  for  your  last  load  of  white 
pine.  Did  you  stop  to  think  that  a  hun- 
dred of  our  resolute  grandfathers  by 
a  campaign  for  forest  guardianship  might 
have  kept  that  pine  bill  down  by  75  per 
cent.?  Your  furniture-maker  paid  $500 
for  that  single  log  of  walnut.  Who  made 
that  high  price  but  the  grandfathers 
around  Chatham,  Ontario,  when  they 
used  walnut  for  firewood  and  toasted  their 
toes  over  the  flames  of  gold?  "Our  re- 
sources," said  Sir  Robert  Borden,  "are 
not  the  property  of  those  who  are  living 
to-day  but  are  the  property  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  And  the  nation  as  a  whole 
consists  not  only  of  those  who  are  living 
but  of  those  who  have  passed  away  and 
those  who  are  yet  to  be  born."  That  is 
what  somebody  called  the  "long  distance 
view,"  a  favorite  species  at  the  feasts  of 
our  rulers — much  toasted,  and  usually 
absent. 

TRULY  the  bills  for  the  forest  fires 
are  coming  in.  There  is  no  escap- 
ing payment.  In  British  Columbia,  for- 
est surveyors  sent  out  by  the  Forest 
Branch  recently  surveyed  about  20,000,- 
000  acres  of  woodland  and  found  that 
one-half  of  this  area  had  been  badly 
burned  by  fire  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  Fine  forests  of  Douglas  fir,  which 
once  stood  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Cas- 
cades, have  been  completely  wiped  out  by 
fire,  to  be  superseded  by  scrubby  stands 
of  jack  pine  of  no  merchantable  value. 
The  amount  of  forest  fire  losses  in  this 
area  alone  has  been  estimated  at  thirty 
billion    feet  of  timber,   or   almost   seven 
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times  the  total  lumber  production  of 
Canada  in  1912.  In  Alberta,  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  forests  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Rockies  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire  with  the  result  that  very  little  use- 
ful timber  remains  to-day.  The  loss  in 
Manitoba  is  on  a  similar  plane  and  one 
could  enumerate  with  fact  and  figure  the 
holocausts  which  have  stripped  wide 
areas  of  Ontario  again  and  again.  Que- 
bec's position  is  no  better.  New  Bruns- 
wicl<,  particularly  on  the  lines  of  the  rail- 
ways, has  been  severely  dealt  with ;  it  was 
this  province  which  supplied  the  greatest 
forest  fire  in  American  history,  known  as 


the  'Miramichi  disaster'  of  1825,  when  in 
nine  hours  a  belt  of  forest  80  miles  long 
and  25  miles  wide  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
six  towns  wiped  out,  160  lives  lost,  1,000 
head  of  cattle  killed,  and  almost  all  the 
game  destroyed.  One-fourth,  or  1,986,000 
acres,  of  the  present  forest  area  of  Nova 
Scotia  has  been  so  severely  burned  that  it 
is  now  semi-barren  of  commercial  trees, 
and  recent  burns  of  over  half  a  million 
acres  are  heading  for  the  same  helpless 
condition. 

So,  one  sees,  the  orator's  phrase  of 
"limitless  timber  resources"  is  pure  ora- 
tory.    We  have  just  one-quarter  of  the 


merchantable  timber  possessed  by  the 
United  States.  Thirty  years,  in  Sir  Clif- 
ford Sifton's  estimate,  should  remove,  at 
the  present  pace  of  cutting  and  burning, 
the  last  logs  from  Ontario.  Should  the 
United  States  come  to  an  end  of  its  for- 
ests, to  which  it  is  religiously  hurrying, 
all  the  trees  in  the  Dominion  would  meet 
the  American  demand  for  just  seven 
years.  Since  Confederation  we  have  con- 
ducted a  burnt  sacrifice  of  at  least  six 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  first-class  sup- 
plies. In  other  words,  through  a  period 
of  forty-eight  years  we  have  put  21  logs 
Continued  on  Page  88. 


The  preservation  of  our  forest  wealth  Is  a  problem  of  deepest  significance.    Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  lover  of  nature  the  question 

of  fighting  the  fire-thief  Is  one  of  moment. 


Heads  and  Heels:  a  story  of  the  Yukon 


Illustrated 


shook  him 


STUB  RAYLEY  was 
lifted  by  his  collar 
three  feet  into  the  air 
and  held  there  at  the  end 
of  one  of  Bob  Bruns' 
mighty  arms.  The  big  man 
gently. 

"Out  with  it!"  he  commanded.  "This  is 
no  time  for  your  long-winded  meanderin's. 
If  it's  up  to  me,  tell  me  quick." 

Stub  did  not  answer,  and  he  was 
lowered  to  the  ground.  Bob  had  long  be- 
fore learned  that  his  brute  force  did  not 
count  with  the  little  man. 

"All  right,  Bruin,"  answered  Stub  when 
he  was  again  on  the  trail.  "Here  it  is. 
They've  got  Hen  for  this  Cadoo  shooting 
and  Hen  thinks  they'll  hang  him  sure  to 
make  an  example  of  him  and  put  an  end 
to  that  sort  of  thing  this  side  of  the  line." 

"I  know  all  that.   How's  it  up  to  me?" 

"I  was  approaching  that  subject  when 
you  interrupted  me  a  moment  ago.  You 
and  I  know  Hen  was  telling  the  truth 
when  he  explained  how  it  happened. 
We've  been  partners  too  long  to  doubt 
that." 

"Who  says  he  isn't?"  demanded  Bruns 
with  a  growl. 

"No  one,  exactly  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  one  will  believe  his  story,  especially  in 
a  court  of  law." 

"Damn  their  courts!"  exploded  the  old 
sourdough.  "Why  didn't  they  keep  out? 
We  could  have  had  this  settled  by  now. 
These  flatties  and  law  sharps  will  ruin  the 
country." 

"The  point  is,  they're  here  now,  and 
they're  in  power." 

"Well,  what's  your  idea?" 

"Hen  saw  Snellgrove  shoot  Cadoo.  Hen 
was  making  a  short  cut  down  the  river 
trail  and  strikes  it  at  Cadoo's  camp.  Snell- 
grove and  Sheets  are  just  going  by.  Snell- 
grove never  stops  walking.  He  shoots 
Cadoo  without  missing  a  step.  He's  got  no 
particular  grudge  against  Cadoo,  but  the 
flatties  have  run  him  out  of  Fort  Selkirk 
and  it  was  a  coward's  fling  at  law  and 
authority,  just  like  the  yellow,  sure-thing 
gunfighter  he  is. 

"Hen,  even  though  Cadoo  had  said  he 
would  get  him,  is  sore  and  yanks  out  his 
gat  and  lets  fly  at  Snellgrove.  Then  he 
runs  down  to  find  Cadoo  dead.  And,  while 
he's  standing  there,  with  one  empty  cham- 
ber in  his  gun,  the  lieutenant  and  three 
flatties  come  out  on  the  creek  trail  and 
find  him.  There's  nothing  to  that  in  a 
court.  Bob,  and  they'll  hang  Hen  sure, 
unless — " 

"Unless  what?  Where  do  I  come  in  in 
a  court?" 

"You  come  in  before  the  court.  It's  up 
to  you.  Bob,  to  save  Hen." 

The  giant  grasped  the  little  man  by  the 
collar  again  and  swung  him  high  over  a 
snowbank. 

"Out  with  it!"  he  commanded. 

But,  as  it  always  happened,  Stub  would 
not  speak  until  he  was  lowered  to  the 
ground. 

"Sheets  saw  Snellgrove  kill  Cadoo,"  he 
said  calmly.  "Sheets  and  Hen  can  swear 
to  it  together,  clear  Hen  and  convict  Snell- 
grove." 
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BE  ATTY 


"But  they  went  down  river  and  will  be 
across  the  line.  And,  besides,  these  red 
coats  don't  know  it." 

"That's  where  you  come  in.  You're  go- 
ing to  start  right  now  for  Sheets  and 
bring  him  back.  Understand,  Bob?  Bring 
him  back.  It's  the  only  thing  that  will 
save  Hen,  and  you're  the  only  man  who 
can  get  him." 

"I'll  bring  'em  both,"  was  Bruns'  de- 
termined comment  as  he  started  for  their 
cabin. 

"No,  Sheets  is  enough.  He's  a  weak 
sister  that  Snellgrove  uses  to  do  his  dirty 
work,  and  he's  scared  stiff  of  the  gunman. 
Snellgrove  won't  let  him  come,  but  you 
bring  him.  Bob.  Keep  after  him  if  it 
takes  a  year.  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  Hen 
here,  but  don't  lose  a  minute." 

A  N  hour  later  Bob  Bruns,  driving  six 
■^*-  dogs,  started  down  river  on  the  fast 
weakening  ice.  Stunned,  helpless,  in  the 
face  of  so  great  an  armed  force  as  the 
soldiers  presented,  unaccustomed  to  the 
law  and  its  ominous,  leisurely  operation, 
the  big  man  had  been  dazed  and  inactive 
since  Henry  Crossin's  arrest.  Across  the 
line,  or  the  year  before,  there  would  have 
been  only  one  way  to  settle  the  question, 
and  it  would  have  been  settled  without 
delay. 

But  Bob  Bruns,  a  dog-whip  in  his  hand, 
a  task  to  perform,  a  hazardous,  uncertain 
journey  ahead  of  him,  was  another  man. 
The  slowness  and  heaviness  vanished 
from  his  great  body  as  he  prepared  for 
his  departure.  The  lost,  helpless  expres- 
sion of  his  face  was  replaced  by  hardened 
features.  The  despondency  in  his  eyes  was 
succeeded  by  a  look  of  determination 
which  only  Stub  fully  understood. 

The  little  man  watched  his  partner 
from  the  bank,  marveling,  as  he  always 
did,  that  so  great  a  man  could  have  the 
lightness  of  foot  of  a  Russian  dancer. 
Then  he  turned  back  to  the  town,  a  silent, 
lone  figure  arrayed  against  the  law  of  the 
Dominion,  ready  to  exchange  his  life  for 
that  of  his  partner  but  at  a  loss  as  to  how 
he  could  do  so  successfully. 

'Tp  HE  Government  wasted  little  time  in 
-*■  bringing  Cadoo  to  trial.  It  wished  once 
and  for  all  to  rid  the  Canadian  gold  fields 
of  the  gunman  and  his  work,  to  prevent 
that  which  was  making  the  country  to 
the  west  of  the  international  boundary 
notorious. 

Rayley  employed  the  best  lawyer  he 
could  find  in  the  new  settlement  and, 
through  him,  sought  delay.  He  knew  that 
only  by  Bob  Bruns'  reappearance  with 
Sheets  could  he  hope  to  clear  his  friend. 

And  in  Bob  he  had  absolute  faith. 
Weak,  clumsy,  inefficient,  himself,  he 
stood  in  an  awe  masked  by  flippant  jests 
of  the  physical  competence  of  the  other. 

But  the  prosecutor  would  not  hear  of 
delay.  He  laughed  at  the  story  that  Snell- 
grove was  the  murderer  and,  ten  days  af- 


ter the  shooting,  the  case 
came  to  trial. 

Crossin,  cool,  smiling  at 
his  friends,  interested  in 
the  procedure,  showed  little 
concern  as  it  went  against  him  from  the 
start.  With  that  fatalism  characteristic 
of  men  who  continually  risk  their  lives  in 
the  Arctic  wilderness,  he  looked  upon  the 
trial  as  a  mere  formality.  From  the  first 
he  felt  certain  that  he  had  reached  the 
end. 

Stub,  silent,  watchful,  his  mind  aroused 
to  its  greatest  activity,  one  eye  always  on 
the  door,  his  faith  in  Bruns  still  unwaver- 
ing, sat  beside  Henry's  lawyer  and,  in 
reality,  conducted  the  case  for  his  friend. 

Rayley's  belief  that  Bruns  would  re- 
turn in  time  with  the  necessary  witness 
was  little  less  than  sublime.  He  had  never 
known  his  partner  to  fail.  Snellgrove's 
reputation,  the  rotting  river  ice,  the  fact 
that  the  fugitives  might  have  to  be 
brought  back  from  Alaska,  none  of  these 
things  dismayed  him.    Bruns  would  do  it. 

But,  when  the  soldiers  had  testified  to 
finding  Crossin  beside  the  dead  man  with 
an  empty  chamber  in  his  revolver,  when 
others  had  told  of  the  threats  that  Cadoo 
had  made  to  kill  the  prisoner,  and  the 
door  still  remained  closed,  doubts  came. 
He  implored  the  lawyer  to  delay  proceed- 
ings. He  arose  once  and  went  to  a  window. 

Crossin's  attorney  did  his  best,  but  the 
court  ran  smoothly  in  this,  its  first,  mur- 
der trial.  Before  Stub  realized  it,  the  case 
had  been  summed  up  and  the  judge  was 
giving  the  jury  its  instructions. 

And  then,  a  few  minutes  later,  the  ver- 
dict of  guilty  was  returned.  The  little 
man  sank  into  his  chair  until  his  face  was 
barely  visible  above  the  attorney's  table. 
Com.plete  dejection  and  despair  succeeded 
the  expression  of  hope  that  had,  until 
then,  refused  to  be  effaced.  In  this  one 
big  opportunity  to  repay  what  his  part- 
ners had  so  generously  given  he  had 
failed.  They  had  borne  the  brunt  in  their 
struggles  with  rivers,  ice,  snow,  steep 
trails  and  heavy  burdens.  They  had  never 
complained,  nor  had  they  ever  asked  any- 
thing of  him  in  return.  They  were 
partners. 

And  now,  when  his  chance  had  come  he 
had  not  been  big  enough  to  rise  to  a  situ- 
ation in  which  brains  alone  counted  and 
not  the  brute  strength  of  Bob  Bruns  or 
the  dash  and  vim  of  Hen  Crossin. 

Dazed,  he  sat  through  the  succeeding 
formality,  through  Crossin's  few  calm 
words  in  response  to  the  judge's  query  if 
he  had  anything  to  say,  through  the 
solemn  sentence. 

" — hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are 
dead  on — " 

"If  it  please  your  honor,"  broke  in  the 
prosecutor,  "a  peculiar  situation  arises.  I 
need  not  tell  of  the  necessity  of  a  death 
warrant  signed  by  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada  before  execution  becomes  legal. 
It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  consider 
the  isolation  of  this  court,  the  distance 
from  Ottawa,  the  difficulty  of  travel.  Be- 
fore fixing  the  date,  I  would  suggest  that 
your  honor  consider  the  certainty  of  ob- 
taining the  death  warrant." 
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The  first  mail  to  step  ashore  was  Bob  Bruns.     He  carried  his  head   a  little  stiffly,  aud  the  upturued  collar  o£  his  shirt  scarcelv  coucealed 
a  newly-healed  wound.     Beside  him  was  a  slinking,  furtive  figure  who  shivered  as  he  saw  the  soldiers  on  the  banli. 
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A  conference  of  judge,  prosecutor  and 
court  clerk  followed.  Several  old-timers 
were  called  to  the  bench  to  join  in  the 
whispered  deliberations.  Trails,  miles  per 
day  by  foot  and  by  boat,  canoes  and  days 
by  rail  from  Vancouver  across  the  conti- 
nent were  discussed. 

" — hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are 
dead  on  the  first  day  of  November,"  the 
judge  concluded. 

Stub's  head  shot  up  above  the  table,  his 
face  ridiculous  in  its  expression  of 
mingled  amazement  and  incredulity.  Then 
he  looked  at  Crossin,  winked,  and  sank 
back  into  his  despondency. 

GOLD,  and  the  seeking  of  gold,  shorten 
men's  interest  in  anything  else,  even 
in  the  grim  hazards  of  their  own  lives. 
For  a  day  the  trial  and  conviction  of 
Henry  Crossin  were  the  sensation  of  Port 
Selkirk.  The  next  day  they  were  for- 
gotten. 

Crossin  went  back  to  his  cell  to  wait 
until  November.  Stub  Rayley  went  about 
the  business  of  the  three  partners.  He 
prepared  for  the  joui:ney  they  had  plan- 
ned to  their  claims,  staked  far  up  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Yukon  the  previous  winter. 
They  knew  wealth  awaited  them  there, 
awaited  only  their  coming.  When  the  ice 
went  out  Stub  left,  seated  comfortably  in 
a  poling  boat  handled  by  two  Norwegians. 

The  summer  passed.  The  first  fall 
storms  came,  and  it  was  two  months  since 
Crossin,  lying  alone  in  his  cell,  had  re- 
ceived a  visitor.  The  convicted  man  and 
his  fate  were  forgotten  completely,  until 
one  day  Stub  returned,  still  reclining  in 
the  boat  which  the  big  Norsemen  poled 
against  the  current. 

First  he  went  to  the  bank,  the  boatmen 
carrying  a  heavy  burden  between  them. 
Then  he  hurried  to  the  jail,  where  he  re- 
counted his  summer's  adventures,  re- 
ported on  the  amount  of  gold  taken  from 
each  claim  and  convulsed  his  partner  with 
stories  of  his  own  inefficiency  as  a  miner. 

Smiling,  evidently  care  free.  Stub  went 
about  the  town.  Old-timers  and  new- 
comers alike  shared  in  a  growing  dislike 
for  the  little  man  who  could  continue  to 
smile  as  the  date  of  his  partner's  execu- 
tion rapidly  approached.  But  either  he 
did  not  see  it  or  he  did  not  care,  and,  when 
the  warrant  arrived,  he  smiled  the  more. 

On  October  28  he  walked  into  the 
sheriff's  office. 

"Everything  ready?"  he  asked. 

Sheriff  Vair  turned  threateningly. 

"Yes,  and  I  suppose  you'll  be  there  with 
your  damned  smirk!"  he  exploded. 

"No,"  drawled  Stub.  "No,  because  there 
won't  be  any  hanging." 

The  little  man  remained  calm  through 
the  succeeding  outburst. 

"That's  why  I  came  to  see  you,"  he  went 
on  as  though  the  sheriff  had  not  spoken. 
"You  can't  hang  a  man  on  All  Saints'  Day. 
If  you  don't  believe  me,  ask  the  judge." 

'TpHE  next  day  all  Fort  Selkirk  again 
-■-  gathered  in  the  court  room.  The 
judge,  imbedded  in  the  training  of  a  life- 
time in  Quebec,  gravely  and  somewhat 
humbly  confessed  his  mistake,  forbade  the 
hanging,  despite  the  plea  of  the  prosecutor 
and,  after  a  second  conference  into  which 
several  old-timers  were  again  called,  ad- 
dressed the  prisoner  and  sentenced  him  to 
be  hanged,  this  time  on  February  15. 


Another  set  of  papers  was  dispatched 
to  Ottawa,  and  Fort  Selkirk  settled  down 
to  digest  this  new  twist  in  the  game  which 
had  come  to  supplant  the  old,  quick  meth- 
ods of  attaining  justice.  The  story  of 
Stub's  visit  to  the  sheriff  had  gone  out, 
and  there  was  a  sudden  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  men  of  the  north  toward  this 
little  fellow  "who,  though  he  might  not  do 
a  man's  work  on  the  trail,  had  risen  to 
the  occasion  and  defeated  the  law  merely 
by  doing  a  little  thinking. 

"I've  often  wondered  what  two  good 
men  like  Hen  and  Bob  ever  saw  in  that 
runt,"  said  Billy  Wade  in  the  Elite  that 
night.  "He  ain't  even  a  boy,  as  men  stack 
up  in  this  country.  He  couldn't  pack  fifty 
pounds  down  hill,  and  he  never  learned 
gee  from  haw.  He  don't  know  yet  whether 
the  Yukon  flows  up  stream  or  down,  and 
it's  always  been  a  wonder  to  me  that  he 
could  light  his  pipe.  He  ain't  like  a  plain 
chechako,  for  he's  been  here  long  enough 
to  learn.  It  seems  that  he  can't,  or  won't. 

"But  now  I  see  something.  I  under- 
stand how  Bob  and  Hen  got  to  the  head  of 
Boyle's  Creek  before  anyone  else  knew  it 
was  there,  and  several  other  smooth 
stunts  they've  pulled,  and  surprised  every 
one  by  being  so  bright.  The  little  fellow 
don't  need  to  work.  He  just  uses  his 
head." 

"f^T INTER  came  quickly,  and,  when  the 

'  '  first  dog  team  arrived  from  down 
river,  Stub  spent  much  time  watching  the 
trail.  After  Christmas  he  watched  more 
anxiously  than  before,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  began  to  doubt  the  omnipotent 
qualities  of  Bob  Bruns. 

Then,  in  mid-January,  he  received  word, 
but  word  that  only  confirmed  his  fears. 
A  man  from  down  river  called  at  Stub's 
cabin  one  night  with  a  scant  outline  of 
Bob's  activities  until  November  15  when 
he  had  last  seen  him. 

Sheets  and  Snellgrove  had  had  a  two- 
days'  start  on  the  big  man  and  were  far 
down  the  rapidly  weakening  river  trail  be- 
fore the  human  thunderbolt  was  unleashed 
behind  them.  They  had  no  fear  of  per- 
sonal vengeance  but  there  was  a  fear  of 
the  military  authorities,  and  they  kept  on 
past  Dawson  until  they  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Tatonduk,  where  the  rotten  ice 
drove  them  ashore. 

Bob  Bruns  traveled  eighteen  hours  a 
day  while  the  trail  lasted.  He  stopped  at 
Dawson,  but  two  days  were  necessary  in 
that  hysterical  metropolis  of  the  Arctic 
to  ascertain  with  certainty  that  his  quarry 
was  not  there. 

The  first  day  after  leaving  Dawson,  he 
made  the  mouth  of  Forty  Mile  Creek, 
where  he  was  forced  ashore.  A  pros- 
pector who  had  two  canoes  sold  Bob  one 
for  $300,  and  the  big  man  was  again  tra- 
veling northward  as  soon  as  there  was 
room  between  the  ice  cakes  for  the  canoe. 

The  great  river  turned  westward,  and 
he  dashed  on.  At  Circle  he  learned  noth- 
ing. He  went  on  down  stream,  but  each 
time  he  met  a  toil-driven,  up-river  craft 
inquiries  convinced  him  that  he  had  over- 
reached in  the  chase.  Back  up  stream 
turned  the  canoe,  and  its  occupant  sought 
fresh  tracks. 

The  summer  came  and  went,  and  Still 
Bob  Bruns  forced  his  canoe  up  rivers  or 
dashed  down  swift  currents.   Once,  when 


the  chase  took  him  up  Birch  Creek,  he 
found  the  warm  ashes  of  the  pair's  camp- 
fire,  only  to  press  on  up  stream,  while 
Snellgrove  and  Sheets,  still  unconscious 
of  the  pursuit,  toiled  up  a  tributary. 

Fall  came  with  the  scent  gone  and  Bob's 
empty  message  to  Stub.  The  little  man, 
waiting  in  Fort  Selkirk,  did  not  know 
that  winter  found  his  friend  again  in 
Dawson,  from  where  a  bit  of  information 
had  taken  him  far  down  the  Yukon  with 
a  new  dog  team,  and,  as  the  cold  became 
greater,  on  into  the  wilderness  north  of 
Mt.  McKinley. 

After  this  message  Stub  no  longer 
smiled.  He  did  not  even  visit  Crossin  be- 
cause he  could  not  bring  good  word. 

FEBRUARY  came  and  the  little  man 
brooded  in  his  cabin.  He  left  it  only 
to  make  frequent  inquiries  as  to  the 
arrival  of  the  second  death  warrant.  It 
was  not  there  on  the  tenth,  though  the 
mail  was  expected  daily,  and  that  night 
Stub  disappeared  from  Selkirk. 

"He  couldn't  stick  around  when  his 
partner  kicked  off,"  explained  Billy  Wade 
sympathetically.  "He  couldn't  beat  the 
law  again  and  I  don't  blame  him  for  hid- 
ing out  somewhere.  It's  tough,  hoping  for 
a  year  and  then  lose  out." 

The  interest  of  Fort  Selkirk  was  re- 
vived. There  had  been  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  Crossin's  favor,  and  old-timers, 
men  who  knew  him,  argued  that  Hen 
could  not  be  guilty  as  he  never  would  have 
shot  a  man  in  the  back.  But  the  fatalism 
of  the  prisoner  was  shared  by  the  grow- 
ing number  of  his  friends,  and  in  the  face 
of  this  quiet  mysterious,  inexorable 
method  of  dealing  justice,  they  could  see 
no  hope. 

The  morning  of  the  day  of  the  hanging 
arrived,  but  the  death  warrant  had  not 
come.  The  day  passed  and  there  was  no 
dog  team  from  the  south.  Night  came- 
and  there  had  been  no  hanging.  Vair  and 
his  deputies,  their  nerves  raw,  for  they, 
too,  had  begun  to  believe  in  the  condemned 
man  and  had  only  nausea  for  their  task, 
cursed  and  waited. 

At  noon  on  February  16  the  mail  team 
arrived.  The  dispatch  bearer  and  his 
driver  were  two  gesticulating,  excited 
French-Canadians.  But  no  one  cared  to 
form  a  connected  story  from  their  inco- 
herent tales  of  "the  long  sleep,"  of  dogs 
that  would  not  waken,  of  a  camp  through 
which  evil  spirits  flitted.  All  eyes  were 
on  the  sheriff  as  he  got  his  mail. 

"It's  here!"  Vair  cried  to  a  deputy  as 
he  quickly  shuffled  the  bundle  passed  out 
to  him.  "Get  ready  for  it  at  three  o'clock."' 
Everyone  in  the  crowd  knew  what  "it" 
meant  and  there  was  only  silence  as  Vair 
made  his  way  to  his  office.  Irritably  he 
threw  open  the  door  to  see  the  smiling 
countenance  of  Stub  Rayley. 

"What  do  you  want?"  snapped  the 
sheriff. 

"I  dropped  in  to  see  what  you  are  going 
to  do  now,"  replied  Stub  in  his  slow  way. 
"Get  it  over  with  as  quick  as  I  can." 
"Get  what  over  with?" 
"You  know  what  I   mean,  damn   you. 
This  hanging  is  no  more  agreeable  to  me 
than  to  you." 

"But  you're  not  going  to  hang  Hen?" 
Vair  controlled  himself  with  an  effort. 
Continued  on  Page  90. 
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PRINCE  RUPERT, 
that   dashing   sol- 
dier    of     fortune 
and   buccaneer    on    the 
high  seas,  whose  name 
is  commemorated  in  the  Western 
terminus   of   our    Grand    Trunk 
Pacific  did  a  remarkable  day's 
business   when,   in   1670,   he  in- 
duced Charles  II.  to  give  him  and 
his  seventeen  associates,  control 
over  most  of  the  North  American 
continent.   In  our  time  we  make 
violent  assaults  on  any  corpora- 
tion which  seems  to  get  an  undue 
monopoly  in   any  direction,  but 
times  have  evidently  improved  in 
that  respect  since  the  date  above 
mentioned.     For    in    that    year 
Prince  Rupert  and  his  handful  of 
associates  incorporated  as  "The 
Governor  and   Company  of  Ad- 
venturers   of    England    Trading 
Into  Hudson's  Bay"  had  secured 
to  them  "the  sole  trade  and  com- 
merce of  all  those  seas,  straits, 
bays,  rivers,  lakes,  or  creeks  and 
sounds    in    whatsoever    latitude 
they  shall  be  that  lie  within  the 
entrance  of  the  straits  commonly 
called  Hudson's  Straits,  together 
with  all  the  lands  and  territories 
upon   the   countries,   coasts   and 
confines  of  the  seas,  bays,  etc., 
aforesaid  that  are  not  already 
actually  possessed  by  or  granted 
to  any  of  our  subjects  of  any 
other  Christian  prince  or  state." 
Besides    the    complete    lordship 
and    entire    legislative,    judicial 
and  executive  power  within  these 
somewhat    indefinite    limits    the 
corporation     also     received     the 
right  to  "the  whole  and   entire 
trade  and  traffic  to  and  from  all 
havens,  bays,  creeks,  rivers,  lakes 
and  seas  into  which  they  shall 
find  entrance  or  passage  by  water  or  land 
out  of  the  territories,  limits  and  places 
aforesaid."  As  no  "other  Christian  prince 
or  state"  had  any  claim  on  that  part  of 
the  North  American  continent  and  as  the 
implication  was  that  the  claims  of  heathen 
princes  or  states  could  be  ignored — the 
Hudson's   Bay  Company  being  evidently 
left   to    discriminate    in    the   matter    of 
Christianity   and   heathenism — that   cor- 
poration was  really  given  full  control. 

"They  were  monarchs  of  all  they  sur- 
veyed. 

Their    rights    there    were    none    to 
dispute. 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea. 

They  were  lords  of  the  fowl  and  the 

brute." 

and  they  were  all  that  although,  unlike 

Robinson  Crusoe,  they  were  to  be  not  on  a 

desert  island  but  on  a  populous  continent. 

My  object  in  calling  attention  to  the 
extraordinarily  monopolistic  character  of 
this  charter  is  not  only  to  lead  any  one 
to  see  how  far  we  have  traveled  socially 
since  that  day  but  to  claim  that  the  only 
way  in  which  such  a  company  managed 
to  rule  a  vast  territory  for  nearly  two  cen- 
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Robert  Campbell,   from  an   old   photograph. 

turies  without  any  discontent  or  revolt 
amongst  the  governed,  was  by  their  em- 
ployment of  peculiarly  honorable,  fair, 
and  upright  men  as  their  chief  officials  in 
the  country.  The  principle  underlying  this 
statement  is  one  worthy  of  study  by  men 
who  are  striving  for  social  betterment. 
There  is  little  value  in  framing  a  beautiful 
social  system  on  paper  and  expecting  that 
it  can  be  worked  out  by  godless,  con- 
scienceless men.  No  system  will  work  out 
for  good  without  the  highest  types  of  men 
and  the  best  evidence  for  that  is  our  find- 
ing that  even  a  bad  system,  like  the  ex- 
cessively monopolistic  one  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  can  work  out  for  general 
good  through  the  high  character  of  its 
agents.  It  is  a  calamitous  mistake  for 
makers  of  systems  to  ignore  the  stupend- 
ous fact  of  character. 

Robert  Campbell,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  Hudson's  Bay  officials,  even  as  he 
was  the  last  great  explorer  over  the  track- 
less domain  in  the  company's  far-flung 
possessions.  When  he  was  through  his 
work  there  remained  practically  no  large 
area  of  the  continent  undiscovered.  De- 
spite    the    extraordinary    hardships    to 


which  he  had  exposed 
himself  amid  the  snows 
of  the  North  he  lived  to 
the  great  age  of  nearly 
ninety,  passing  away  as 
recently  as  1894.  I  saw  him  at 
several  stages  of  his  life  pilgrim- 
age and  had  many  opportunities 
of  conversing  with  him — oppor- 
tunities of  which  I  avail  myself 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  boy 
athirst  for  the  joy  of  contact 
with  a  man  who  had  proved  his 
prowess  and  heroism  in  the  fam- 
ous fields  of  exploration.  True, 
he  could  not  be  led  into  much  talk 
about  himself  for  he  was  modest 
almost  to  a  fault,  but  the  very 
chance  of  speaking  with  such  a 
man  was  a  tonic  that  sent  one's 
blood  moving,  as  Burns  would 
say,  "in  fiercer  thrills." 

I  saw  him  first  when  he  had 
completed   his    explorations    but 
when  he  was  still  in  the  service 
of  the  company.    It  was  at  my 
father's  house  on  the  Red  River 
and  the  Campbell  family,  consist- 
ing of  Robert  Campbell,  his  wife 
and  three  children,  two  boys  and 
a  girl,  were  guests  there  on  their 
way  to  or  from  a  visit  to  the 
birthplace    of    the    explorer    at 
Glenlyon,    Perthshire,    Scotland. 
The  two  boys  were  of  a  particu- 
larly active  and  energetic  type, 
strong  as  young  colts  and  ready 
for    anything.      One    of    them, 
James,   grew  up   to  be  a   very 
powerful  man,  a  famous  athlete, 
and  a  most  noted  oarsman  in  the 
days    when    Winnipeg    "fours" 
were  showing  half  the  world  how 
to  row.    He  died  a  few  years  ago. 
The    other    boy    was    Glenlyon, 
called   after  his  father's  birth- 
place.    He     has     always     been 
known    as   "Glen"    and    his    picturesque 
appearance,   his    giant    stature,    and   his 
undoubted     ability    made    him    a    well- 
known   figure   at  Ottawa  when   he   was 
a   member    of   the    House   of    Commons 
there.    His  maiden  speech  in  that  august 
assembly     began     in      Cree,     continued 
awhile  in  French  and  wound  up  in  good, 
classical  English.    He  is  now  Chief  In- 
spector of  Indian  Agencies  with  an  office 
at  Winnipeg,  and  no  one  should  know  bet- 
ter how  to  conduct  the  work  of  that  office 
since  he  has  roamed  the  West  practically 
all    his    days.     The    daughter    and    her 
mother   were   of   gentler   mould   but,   no 
doubt,  had  all  the  strength  of  character 
and  the  innate  refinement  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  their  race. 

Robert  Campbell  himself,  the  head  of 
the  family,  was  a  strikingly  noticeable 
figure.  The  gathering  years  and  his  tre- 
mendous journeyings  as  an  explorer  in 
the  wilds  of  the  North  had  cast  upon  his 
raven  locks  and  beard  the  snows  that 
never  melt.  But  he  was  still  erect  and 
powerful,  though  spare  of  figure  and  of 
great  wiry  strength,  rather  than  bulk. 
One  could  imagine  him  as  a  chieftain  on 
his    native    Highland    heath    and    could 
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readily  believe  that  in  peace  or  war  he 
would  enlist  the  passionate  loyalty  and  de- 
votion of  his  clansmen.  And  yet  as  I  came 
to  know  him  in  after  years  there  was  that 
gentleness  and  mysticism  about  him  which 
is  so  often  found  mingled  with  the  granitic 
elements  in  the  nature  of  the  Highlander. 
His  religious  life  was  pronounced,  even  if 
characteristically  unostentatious.  A  rela- 
tive of  mine,  who  had  been  in  the  com- 
pany's service  too,  was  room-mate  with 
him  at  a  Winnipeg  hotel  during  one  of 
the  famous  re-unions  of  the  old  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  men,  and  he  told  me  how 
Campbell  read  his  Bible  and  prayed  every 
night  and  morning,  not  with  display,  but 
simply  and  with  the  air  of  one  who  had 
made  it  a  life  habit.  And  when  one  thinks 
of  the  perils  through  which  the  noted  ex- 
plorer had  passed,  his  life  often  hanging 
in  the  balance,  one  can  well  believe  that 
the  rugged  Calvinistic  creed  in  which  he 
had  been  trained  from  childhood  had  been 
the  tap-root  of  the  moral  stamina  which 
had  carried  him  triumphantly  through 
everything. 

And,   speaking  of  these   re-unions   of 
Hudson's  Bay  oificials,  one  recalls  that 
these  men,  despite  their  lives  of  isolation 
at  remote  trading  posts  were  men  of  re- 
markable intelligence,  widely  read  and  cul- 
tured.  Their  isolation  was  turned  to  good 
account  in  the  occupation  of  reading.  They 
got   great  papers   like   the   "Thunderer" 
and    magazines    like    Blackwood's,    even 
though  these  came  to  hand  in  heaps  with 
the  yearly  or  half-yearly  mail  to  the  frozen 
North.    But  papers  and  magazines  were 
read  with  such  purpose  that,  when  these 
isolated    officials    came    to    the    outside 
world,   they   were   amongst  the  best   in- 
formed men  of  their  day.    And 
it  is  on  record  that  many  of  these 
men  gathered  and  published  sci- 
entific information  which  made 
them  the  admiration  of  univer- 
sity men  the  world  over. 

Amongst  these  men  Robert 
Campbell  held  a  foremost  but 
wholly  unassuming  place.  Some 
years  ago  at  the  request  of  many 
he  wrote  a  brief  and  extremely 
modest  autobiography  of  himself 
up  to  the  end  of  his  exploring 
career  in  1851.  Copies  of  this  are 
on  file  with  the  capable  archivists 
in  Ottawa  and  Victoria.  The 
general  character  of  the  story  is 
self-effacing  and  one  has  to  sup- 
plement it  from  one's  own  know- 
ledge of  this  remarkable  man.  ti 
Albeit  the  document  is  highly  in- 
teresting as  well  as  very  valu- 
able. It  is  eloquent  in  descrip- 
tion and  occasionally  breaks  out 
into  quaint  and  pawky  humor  In 
which  a  Highlander  sometimes 
indulges  himself. 

Campbell  was  born  on  a  sheep 
farm  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in 
1808,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  pass  the  first  twenty  years  of 
his  life  in  the  pastoral  occupa- 
tion which  has  given  to  the  world 
so  many  men  trained  in  plain  liv- 
ing and  high  thinking.  But  one 
day  when  a  cousin.  Chief  Factor 
McMillan,  came  to  visit  at  the 
Perthshire  homestead,  the  tales 
he  told  of  the  wide,  free,  ad- 
venturous life  of  the  Hudson  Bay 


country  fired  the  imagination  of  the  shep- 
herd lad  and  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the 
Great  Company.  With  the  brave  benedic- 
tion of  his  father  and  mother,  Robert 
Campbell  set  out  for  the  wild  Northland 
and  was  given  an  appointment  to  manage 
an  experimental  farm  which  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  founded  in  the  western  end 
of  the  present  city  of  Winnipeg.  Some 
have  supposed  that  experimental  farms 
were  quite  recent  institutions  in  Canada 
but  four  score  years  ago  this  remarkable 
company  had  one  in  operation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Assiniboine  River. 

On  Campbell's  arrival  in  the  country 
he  was  delighted  to  find  in  the  Selkirk 
Colony  of  Highland  pioneers  on  the  Red 
River  what  he  calls  an  "oasis"  in  the 
howling  social  desert  of  the  North-West. 
He  writes  with  pride  about  the  intelli- 
gence and  culture  which  prevailed  in  this 
farthest  frontier  community  and,  after 
speaking  of  the  fact  that  they  had  only 
two  mails  a  year  from  the  outside  world, 
he  states  that  there  was  "No  lawyer  and 
only  one  doctor"  in  the  settlement;  then 
he  adds  quaintly,  "Nor  is  there  much  use 
for  either."  In  truth  the  splendid  open- 
air  life  on  the  edge  of  the  wide  prairie 
with  buffalo  hunting  and  fur-trapping  for 
pastimes  left  little  place  for  the  service  of 
the  doctor  while  the  fact  that,  in  all  their 
business  transactions,  a  man's  word  was 
all  that  was  needed  made  the  man  of  docu- 
ments and  courts  unnecessary  in  this 
Arcadian  community. 

Part  of  Campbell's  effort  on  the  new 
farm  was  directed  to  the  importation  of 
sheep.  In  this  connection  he  journeyed  on 
foot  as  far  as  Kentucky  in  1832  and,  de- 
spite  spear-grass    and   heat,   brought   a 
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thousand  sheep  back.  But  the  farm  was 
not,  on  the  whole,  a  very  profitable  experi- 
ment. This  was  not  Campbell's  fault  be- 
cause in  reality  it  was  the  tremendous  zeal 
and  conscientious  effort  he  put  into  his 
work  there  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
Governor  Simpson  and  marked  him  out 
for  the  more  adventurous  and  perilous 
career  of  a  pathfinder  in  the  far  North. 
During  his  farm  work  period  for  the  com- 
pany he  says  he  got  into  the  good  habit  of 
doing  with  only  four  hours  sleep  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  Doubtless  this  habit  proved 
useful  in  the  after  days  when  in  the  midst 
of  treacherous  Indian  camps  he  had  to  be 
pretty  steadily  on  guard. 

And  so  in  1834  he  was  appointed  to  the 
McKenzie  River  district  and,  as  he  was 
leaving.  Governor  Simpson  said,  "Now, 
Campbell,  don't  get  married  as  we  need 
you  for  active  service."  One  need  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  implication  in  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  "Jolly  Governor"  as  Simpson 
was  called.  But,  in  any  event,  Campbell 
gave  himself  no  time,  for  nearly  a  score 
of  years  more,  to  go  back  to  bonnie  Scot- 
land for  his  bride.  Had  she  come  out 
earlier  she  would  have  had  to  live  alone 
while  the  eager  explorer  was  away  across 
mountain  and  plain  in  the  service  of  the 
company.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  here 
to  note  that,  once  his  exploring  work  was 
through  and  he  was  assigned  to  a  settled 
post,  Campbell  lost  no  time  in  making  a 
great  snow-shoe  journey  to  civilization  on 
the  way  home  to  be  married. 

Meanwhile,  from  1834,  with  base  of 
operations  in  the  McKenzie  and  Peace 
River  areas,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  exploring  and  pushing  the  com- 
pany's trade.  Governor  Simpson,  who  was 
a  keen  judge  of  men,  saw  what 
was  in  the  once  shepherd  lad  of 
Glenlyon  and  had  said  to  him: 
"Push  the  trade  across  the  moun- 
tains." A  year  or  so  later  when 
the  Governor  wrote  congratulat- 
ing Campbell  on  what  he  had  al- 
ready done  he  added  at  the  very 
end  of  his  letter  the  suggestive 
words,  "Robert  Campbell  is  not 
the  man  I  take  him  to  be  unless 
he  plants  the  Hudson's  Bay- 
standard  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific."  The  sequel  showed  that 
Governor  Simpson  was  not  mis- 
taken in  his  man. 

In  fact  when  one  reads  over 
Campbell's  brief  and  modest 
autobiography  and  reads  be- 
tween the  lines  as  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  man  supplements, 
one  is  reminded  irresistibly  of  his 
great  fellow-countryman,  David 
Livingstone.  There  is  the  same 
ruggedness  and  humility  of  char- 
acter, the  same  implicit  faith  in 
God,  the  same  grim'  determina- 
tion and  the  same  wonderful 
power  to  command  the  love  and 
devotion  of  their  men  amidst  the 
direst  circumstances.  Their 
spheres  were  in  many  respects 
totally  different  but  each  felt 
that  he  was  opening  up  a  new 
part  of  the  world  for  the  advent 
of  a  higher  civilization.  The 
parallel  struck  me  first  when  I 
read  that  Campbell  at  one  stage 
of  his  explorations,  when  he  was 
Continued  on  Page  86. 
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AS  Mr.  Shakespeare 
aptly  puts  it:  Ex- 
cursions and 
Alarums!  Dull  sickening 
thuds  in  the  distance.  Also 
faint  moans.  Enter  Frank 
Broadstreet  Carvell,  L.L.B., 
K.C.,  M.P.  for  Carleton, 
N.B.,  chief  gunman  to  his 
Majesty's  Loyal  Opposi- 
tion in  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons.  The  noises 
off  stage  indicate  that 
Frank  has  been  starting 
something. 

Just  here  the  reader 
pauses  to  give  this  famous 
fighting  man  the  once-over. 
His  face  is  not  as  well 
knovifn  west  of  Ottawa  as  it 
is  east  of  the  capital  city 
but  now  that  he  has  em- 
barked on  a  career  of  san- 
guinary activity  for  the 
good  of  the  people  it  will  no 
doubt  be  better  advertised. 
Since  he  may  be  heard 
from  ever  and  anon  as  be- 
ing seen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  dead  politician  it 
may  be  just  as  well  to  give 
his  Bertillon  measurements. 

To  begin  with  he  scorns  disguises.  Any- 
thing he  says  or  does  is  right  out  in  the 
open.  Likewise,  he  has  never  worn  any 
kind  of  whiskers  because  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  ambushing  his  features.  He 
carries  this  habit  so  far  that  he  leaves  his 
hair  a  little  thin  on  top  so  that  the  casual 
observer  may  see  what  is  going  on  in  his 
mind  if  he  cares  to  take  the  trouble.  His 
keen,  blue  eyes  are  not  shielded  by  pince 
nez,  spectacles  or  goggles,  because  he  loves 
the  light  and  aims  to  let  it  through  or  into 
all  offenders  against  the  commonwealth. 
His  collar  is  not  high  enough  to  hide  the 
long,  lean  line  of  his  jaw  and  the  forward 
thrust  of  his  square-cut  resolute  chin.  In 
short  he  practises  no  concealment  what- 
ever. He  is  as  bold  and  above-board  as  a 
torpedo  boat  destroyer,  like  which  he  is 
always  cleared  for  action  and  ready  on  the 
minute. 

Of  course  one  has  to  be  bred  that  way. 
No  union  of  sucking  doves  produces  that 
belligerent  strain.  Frank  Carvell  is  U.  E. 
Loyalist  by  his  father,  which  is  a  guaran- 
tee of  vigorous  protest;  Ulster  Irish  by  his 
mother,  which  bespeaks  a  natural  zest  for 
battle;  and  good  sturdy  Canadian  on  his 
own  account  which  explains  the  rest.  With 
these  hot  currents  in  his  veins  he  could 
hardly  miss  being  a  crusader.  He  was 
brought  up  on  Adam  Smith  and  the  Wes- 
ley Brothers'  hymns  which  have  reacted 
mutually — that  is  to  say,  he  is  a  free 
trader  all  through,  being  broad-gauge  in 
his  doctrine  and  evangelical  in  his  poli- 
tics. 

Frank  Carvell  was  born  too  late  to  be 
a  Father  of  Confederation  but  he  has  been 
a  sort  of  a  big  brother  to  it  ever  since  he 
reached  years  of  discretion,  seeing  that  it 
behaves  right  and  occasionally  spraying  it 
for  a  disease  called  graft.  Canada  lost  a 
great  propagandist  when  Frank  Carvell 
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He  was  behind  the  walls  at  Torres  Vedras,  and  his 
business  was  to  defend. 


became  a  lawyer  and  settled  down  to  a 
thriving  practice  in  a  prosperous  New 
Brunswick  town.  But  life  was  not  as  com- 
plicated thirty-five  years  ago  as  it  is  to- 
day— the  burning  wrongs  developed  later 
— and  the  main  thing  was  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing. So  Frank  Carvell  became  a  lawyer 
and,  since  he  was  in  the  business,  he  made 
it  his  concern  to  be  such  a  good  lawyer 
that  everybody  wanted  him  on  their  side. 
At  least  I  have  never  met  anybody  from 
New  Brunswick  who  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  Frank  Carvell  against  him  if  he 
were  accused  of  murder. 

There  are  lawyears  and  lawyers.  It 
was  the  former  class  Jack  Cade  had  in 
mind  when  he  proposed  as  his  first  mea- 
sure of  reform  to  hang  a  few,  when  he  got 
up  to  London.  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  of  the  same  opin- 
ion and  gave  it  out  that  the 
state  would  never  be  better 
until  certain  legal  lumi- 
naries that  he  knew  swung 
from  Tyburn  Tree.  Later 
on  the  Terrorists  of  the 
French  Revolution  felt 
that  the  best  cry  they  could 
raise  was  "a  has  les  avo- 
cats"  which  meant  string- 
ing them  up  to  the  nearest 
lamp-post.  But  all  these 
reformers  were  dealing,  as 
I  said  before,  with  the  first 
class  of  lawyers,  those  who 
were  on  the  side  of  might 
against  right,  of  privilege 
against  the  people.  Frank 
Carvell  was  never  that 
kind  of  lawyer.  He  be- 
longed to  the  other  class 
which  cherishes  democratic 
ideas  and  applies  its  spe- 


cial knowledge  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  people.    In 
the  course  of  thirty  years' 
practice  he  gained  a  tre- 
mendous reputation  as  an 
upright  man  and  a  good  lawyer — the  word 
good  having  moral  and  ethical  as  well  as 
professional  annotations  in  his  case. 

Some  sixteen  years  ago  Lawyer  Carvell 
felt  those  stirrings  of  public  life  within 
him  which  could  not  be  denied.  He  sur- 
mised that  there  were  things  to  set  right 
and  started  out  to  do  it.  He  has  been  on 
the  job  ever  since.  He  nosed,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  New  Brunswick  Legislature  in 
1899  but,  smelling  the  larger  field  afar 
off,  he  resigned  and  went  to  Ottawa,  as 
member  for  Carleton  in  1900.  He  fell 
upon  eleven  piping  years  of  peace  under 
the  Laurier  Administration.  He  did  not 
attack  because  he  was  not  on  the  right 
side  to  do  the  attacking.  He  was  behind 
the  walls  at  Torres  Vedras  and  his  busi- 
ness was  to  defend.  Defending  is  neces- 
sary work  but  dull — it  engenders  forti- 
tude but  discourages  brilliant  sallies. 
There  wasn't  much  to  put  Frank  Carvell 
on  his  mettle  but  he  was  acquiring  merit 
with  his  leaders  just  the  same.  He  was  a 
born  defender  and  they  gave  him  con- 
siderable to  do.  Almost  any  Government 
that  is  fairly  busy  will  take  a  lot  of  de- 
fending. Frank  Carvell's  work  may  have 
been  monotonous  but  he  had  a  few  slack 
days. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Carleton  had  an  inquiring  mind. 
Not  that  many  avenues  of  inquiry  were 
open  to  the  Government  supporter.  Some, 
indeed,  were  dug  up  and  sported  "No 
Thoroughfare"  placards;  but  the  gift  of 
research  was  there  and  it  was  plain 
enough  that  all  Frank  Carvell  needed  was 
a  chance.  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  made  a 
mental  note  of  it,  kept  the  idea  in  that 
shrewd  old  head  of  his,  and  acted  on  it 
later  on.  As  a  major  of  artillery,  with 
special  technical  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, Frank  Carvell  directed  a  little  help- 
ful criticism  toward  the  Militia  Depart- 


Four,    count    'em,    four — no    other   hunter    In    Parliament 
has  a  record  like  it. 
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ment  but  not  enough  to  hurt  Sir 
Frederick  Borden.  His  guns  were 
not  exactly  spiked  but  the  reports 
sounded  more  like  a  salvo  than  a 
bombardment.  This  was  the  fault 
of  circumstances.  A  good  soldier 
does  not  fire  on  his  own  side.  Frank 
Carvell  did  his  full  duty  when  he 
went  just  far  enough  to  show  that 
the  inquiring  mind  was  there,  wait- 
ing to  spring,  so  to  speak. 

When  I  say  "inquiring  mind"  I 
understate  the  case.   Frank  Carvell 
is  a  Radical.   He  was  a  Radical  in 
his  cradle.    He  is  the  original  little 
Why  Why.    When  his  rattle  broke 
he  asked  Why;,  when  his  first  tooth 
caused  him  pain  he  asked  Why  in  strident 
tones.    He  has  been  asking  Why  more  or 
less  ever  since,  not  with  the  aimless  curi- 
osity of  Dickens'  young  man  who  wanted 
to  know  from  the  Circumlocution  Office, 
but  with  the  definite  purpose  of  not  only 
finding  out  Why  but  how  to  make  it  better. 
Frank  Carvell  does  not  shoot  at  wrong  in 
a  general  way;  he  marks  his  man  and 
picks  him  off  neatly. 

It  was  immediately  after  September, 
1911,  that  his  period  of  usefulness  as  a 
gunman  began.  Every  time  Frank  Carvell 
went  gunning  he  got  his  man.  Four  years 
have  now  passed  and  there  are  four  new 
notches  on  his  weapon.  Four,  count  'em, 
four- — no  other  hunter  in  Parliament  has 
a  record  like  it.  What's  more  Frank 
Carvell  is  a  still  hunter — he  doesn't  use 
dogs. 

As  this  is  not  a  political  article  it  would 
not  do  to  go  into  the  causus  belli  in  each 
clash — nor  yet  to  mention  names.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  two  of  the  notches  were 
added  during  the  1915  sessions  of  the  Pub- 
lic Accounts  Committee.  Some  people 
speak  of  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  as 
if  it  consisted  of  several  persons,  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  one  of  the  largest  committees  of 
the  House,  but  so  far  as  the  session  of 


He  Is  the 
original  little 
Why  Why. 
When  his  rat- 
tle broke  he 
asked  W  h  y. 
When  his  first 
teeth  caused 
him  pain  he 
asked  Why  In 
strident 
tones. 


1915  is  concerned  Frank  Carvell  was  the 
Liberal  half  of  it  and  then  some.  Others 
may  have  chipped  in  from  time  to  time  but 
Frank  Carvell  did  the  chivying  and  kept 
the  muzzle  trained.  It  was  good  gun-play 
all  through,  no  gallery  practice  or  shoot- 
ing at  bottles,  but  straight  business  every 


minute.  Carvell  stuck  to  his  work 
and  never  even  looked  at  the  re- 
porters to  see  how  they  were  tak- 
ing it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of 
Frank  Carvell's  deeds  of  derring-do 
up  to  date,  but  we  may  expect  to 
hear  from  him  again.  His  talent  for 
plain  and  fancy  shooting  will  never 
rust  as  long  as  we  have  party  Gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile,  he  has  gentler 
avocations.  He  is  not  always  en- 
gaged in  bombarding  the  wicked  out 
of  their  green  bay  trees.  Besides  be- 
ing a  lawyer  he  has  an  electric  light 
and  power  works  to  run.  It  fur- 
nishes the  juice  for  the  whole  com- 
munity and  has  kept  them  pretty 
busy  for  some  years  paying  for 
buildings,  equipment  and  mainten- 
ance. In  a  way  it  is  a  labor  of  love, 
for  light  and  power  are  his  hobbies 
— more  light  on  the  dark  places  of 
politics,  more  power  for  the  people. 
Frank  Carvell  is  very  fond  of  light 
— he  lets  it  into  people  even  at  the 
risk  of  drilling  holes  in  their  repu- 
tations. 

The  member  for  Carleton  is  also 
a  director  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Telephone  Company  which  goes  to 
show  that  he  has  organized  his  powers  of 
hearing  as  well  as  those  of  seeing  for  the 
public  good.  But  his  softest  side  is  farm- 
ing. Like  that  stern  old  Roman  warrior 
Cincinnatus  he  delights  to  turn  from  the 
field  of  blood  to  the  mild  and  fruitful 
glebe,  from  the  triumphs  of  the  forum  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  fruit  trees.  He 
makes  farming  pay.  When  the  hay  or  the 
potatoes  fail  he  still  has  two  fine  crops — 
contentment  and  long  thoughts. 


Cfje  Call  of  jWarp  %akt 

When  the  sun  rides  high  in  the  vaulted  sky 

From  the  pine-rimmed  shore,  from  the  rapids'  roar, 

And  the  summer  breezes  wake. 

Comes  a  voice  that  we  can't  mistake; 

To  Nature's  child,  from  Muskoka  wild. 

'Tis  Muskoka  wild  calling  Nature's  child 

Comes  the  call  of  Mary  Lake. 

To  the  charms  of  Mary  Lake. 

And  it's  ho  for  the  maple  paddle! 

Then  it's  ho  for  the  maple  paddle! 

And  ho  for  the  old  canoe! 

And  ho  for  the  old  canoe! 

And  a  rippling  ride  o'er  a  sun-tipped  tide. 

And  we  sail  away  through  the  sun-flecked  spray 

With  the  air  a  pulsing  blue. 

To  the  Island  of  Just  We  Two. 

— Beatrice  Si/ton  Nasmyth. 
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SYNOPSIS. — Donald  Fenton,  a  young  Canadian,  teas  trav- 
eling in  Europe  when  the  tear  broke  out.  He  was  enjoying  the 
luxury  ol  unlimited  means,  and  the  transition  from  the  position 
of  newspaper  reporter  and  real  estate  salesman  in  Montreal  to 
a  millionaire  touring  the  Continent,  was  still  novel.  When  the 
war  hroke  out  he  was  in  Austria  and  had  to  cross  the  line  into 
Russia.  Returning  to  enlist,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  travel 
throuyh  the  Balkans  and  in  Ironia  calls  on  his  old  friend,  Per- 
cival  Varden,  who  has  married  the  Baroness  Draschol  and 
settled  down  in  Serajuz,  the  capital.  Ironia  is  bound  to  be 
drawn  into  the  war  and  rival  factions  are  fighting  to  direct 
her  course.  Fenton  goes  to  a  royal  ball  and  meets  Princess 
Olga,  daughter  of  Prince  Peter,  leader  of  the  faction  fighting  to 
enlist  Ironia  with  the  allies.  He  happens  to  overhear  the  assas- 
sination of  Prince  Peter  planned  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Crossed  Swords,  which  has  been  formed  in  the  interests  of 
an  Austro-Oermanic  alliance.  His  presence  is  discovered  and 
he  narrowly  escapes  being  shot.  He  meets  Miridoff,  the  leader 
of  the  society,  in  the  ballroom  and  finds  that  he  is  a  marked 
man.  Fenton  cannot  find  either  Peter  or  Varden  and  so  tells 
his  story  to  Princess  Olga.  On  the  way  home  from  the  ball 
Fenton  is  fired  at,  but  escapes  unhurt.  He  accompanies  Var- 
den to  a  secret  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Allies  tvhere 
plans  are  discussed  for  Ironia's  entry  into  the  war.  The  Rus- 
sian envoy  serves  notice  that  Ironia  must  act  Quickly  if  she 
desires  to  win  back  her  tiro  provinces  now  held  by  Austria. 
After  the  meeting,  Fenton  is  introduced  to  Anna  Pctrowa,  a 
famous  dancer,  who  is  in  Serajos  as  a  Russian  secret  service 
agent.  An  attempt  is  made  to  assassinate  Peter  as  he  leaves 
the  meeting.  Fenton  and  Varden  succeed  in  saving  Peter's  life. 
Next  morning,  Miridoff,  who  has  been  chosen  by  King  Alexander 
as  the  future  husband  of  Princess  Olga,  calls  upon  her  to  com- 
municate the  King's  wishes  and  meets  with  a  rebuff.  That  day 
General  Pau,  the  French  hero,  passes  through  Serajoz  on  his 
way  to  Russia,  and  is  given  a  great  reception,  stage-managed 
by  Fenton.  During  the  demonstration  at  night,  Fenton  goes 
to  the  Continental  Hotel  to  which  he  has  been  summoned  by  a 
mysterious  note,  and  meets  Mile.  Petrowa,  who  has  learned  im- 
portant secrets.  Before  she  has  time  to  communicate  the  news, 
they  are  interrupted  by  Neviloff,  a  lieutenant  of  Miridoff's  who 
is  in  love  with  .Anna.  Next  day,  as  a  result  of  the  riots  in 
Serajoz,  Prince  Peter  decides  to  send  the  Princess  to  Kail 
Baleski,  his  country  estate.  Anna  Petrowa  learns  of  a  plot  to 
waylay  her  and  carry  her  off  into  the  mountains  as  a  hostage 
against  her  father's  activity  in  the  allied  cause.  Fenton  follows 
in  Varden's  motor  car  and  reaches  Kail  Baleski  to  find  that  the 
abduction  has  been  successfully  carried  out.  Here  he  meets 
Phil  Crane,  a  young  English  engineer,  who  has  been  working 
in  the  Ironian  oil  fields,  and  has  just  escaped  from  detention. 


CHAPTER  XU.— Continued. 

FENTON,  who  had  regretted  every 
moment  spent  in  the  satisfying  of 
even  so  clamorous  a  possession  as  his 
appetite,  now  made  a  motion  to  get  up. 
He  had  betrayed  signs  of  impatience  for 
some  time. 

"Father,  you  know  the  urgency  of  our 
mission,  and  will  not  think  ill  of  us  if 
we  lose  no  time  in  setting  out,"  he  de- 
clared. "The  life  of  the  Princess  Olga  may 
depend  upon  our  promptness." 

The  old  priest  restrained  him  with  up- 
raised hand,  speaking  in  a  low  and  cau- 
tious tone. 

"A  word  in  your  ear,  my  son,"  he  said. 
"It  would  be  well  to  depart  when  no  one 
sees.  It  shall  be  given  out  that  you  stay 
as  my  guests  to-night.  After  night  falls 
you  leave  with  a  guide  that  I  find." 

"You  mean  that  we  might  be  spied 
upon?"  asked  Fenton. 

The  priest  hesitated. 

"Differences  of  opinion  are  found  even 
in  such  small  hamlets  as  ours,"  he  said, 
with  a  trace  of  sadness.  "Those  are  here 
who  might  carry  word  ahead  of  your 
coming.  They  would  sell  you  to  those 
who  have  taken   our  Princess." 

"You  know  best,  I  guess,"  said  Fenton, 
endeavoring  to  accept  the  priest's  dic- 
tum with  as  little  impatience  as  pos- 
sible. "But  how  can  I  stay  here  when  I 
know  she  is  in  danger — ^that  every  minute 


Watching  from  the  window  of  a 
room  on  the  ground  floor  which 
had  been  appropriated  to  her  as  a 
bedroom,  Olga  felr  a  sudden  stirring 
of  resentment  when  she  recognized 
in  the  fair  stranger  the  woman  to 
whom  Fenton  had  been  so  attentive. 


counts?  It's  like  watching  a.  person 
drown  while  you  wait  for  someone  to 
bring  you  a  pair  of  rubber  boots!" 

"It's  common  sense,  though,  Fenton," 
broke  in  Crane.  "I've  lived  in  the  coun- 
try long  enough  to  know  that  you've  got 
to  keep  your  business  strictly  to  your- 
self. In  a  matter  of  this  kind  you  can't 
be  too  cautious.  If  you  want  to  be  of 
real  assistance  in  this  matter  you'll  have 
to  keep  cool  for  a  few  hours." 

Fenton,  who  had  risen  during  the  dis- 
cussion, sat  down  again,  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  ordeal  of  several  hours'  inac- 
tivity with  as  good  grace  as  he  could  as- 
sume. The  kindly  priest  laid  a  wrinkled 
hand  on  his  arm  with  a  gesture  that  was 
almost  a  benediction. 

"Listen,  my  son,"  he  said.  "By  this 
time,  she  whose  safety  we  all  wish  above 
everything  else  in  the  world,  far  away 
has  been  carried.  A  man  of  God  who 
has  brought  the  message  to  one  people 
for  fifty  years,  has  baptized  the  children, 
married  the  young  people  and  shriven 
the  dying,  knows  much  that  goes  on  of 
which  he  cannot  speak.    A  guide  I  know 
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who  will  take  you  where  the  Princess 
Olga  is.  And  also  he  will  lead  you  to 
where   is  found   Take   Larescu." 

"Larescu!"  cried  Crane  in  so  loud  a 
tone  that  the  priest  glanced  anxiously 
around  and  laid  a  warning  finger  on  his 
lip.  "You  mean  the  famous  leader  of 
the  brigands,  the  king  of  the  hills,  the 
man  who  defies  any  authority  but  his 
own,  but  who  volunteered  under  another 
name  and  fought  in  the  Ironian  army  as 
a  private  all  through  the  Turkish  war?" 

The  priest  answered  him  in  guarded 
tones  but  with  an  inflection  of  pride  that 
no  need  for  caution  could  subdue. 

"Take  Larescu  is  great  patriot,  great 
warrior,  great  friend  of  my  people,  the 
poor  peasants,"  he  said.  "Larescu  has 
fought  the  rich  nobles,  he  has  robbed 
and,  God  forgive  him,  has  killed.  He  has 
sinned  much,  but  his  good  deeds  are  as 
the  trees  in  the  great  forest.  When  the 
war  for  the  lost  land  comes,  Larescu  will 
be  at  the  front  of  battle.  He  is  wise,  he 
knows  much  of  the  great  world.  He  can 
save  our  Princess,  young  sir.  To  Larescu 
must  you  g"  first."  .,« 
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"The  people  who  live  in  the  mountains 
are  almost  a  different  race  from  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  Ironia,"  explained  Crane 
to  Fenton.  "They're  a  wild  lot,  with  a 
gypsy  strain  in  them.  The  Government 
of  Ironia  has  completely  failed  to  im- 
pose any  legal  restraints  on  them.  They 
have  their  own  customs,  their  own  laws 
and  a  chief  who  rules  them  as  absolutely 
as  any  king  that  ever  lived.  But  if  war 
breaks  out,  they'll  go  and  fight  for 
Ironia  to  a  man.  And,  Lord,  how  they 
can  fight!  Their  chief.  Take  Larescu,  is 
a  giant  who  can  take  on  any  three  or- 
dinary men.  I've  heard  stories  of  the 
wonderful  things  he  has  done  that  you 
wouldn't  believe — ^but  which  I  know  are 
more  than  half  true.  Take  Larescu  is  a 
combination  of  Theseus  and  Robin  Hood 
with  a  dash  of  D'Artagnan  thrown  in. 
If  our  host  can  enlist  his  sympathies,  the 
rescue  of  the  lost  princess  will  develop 
into  a  pleasant  little  picnic  party." 

The  three  men  sat  around  the  table 
and  conversed  in  low  tones  as  the  shades 
of  evening  settled  down,  the  priest  chain- 
ing the  interest  of  his  guests  with  tales 
of  Ironia's  turbulent  history,  stories  of 
Turkish  oppression,  of  wars  fought  for 
liberty,  of  feudal  strife  and  inteinecine 
struggle.  In  broken  phrases  that  some- 
how embraced  a  graphic  power  of  vivid 
portrayal,  he  told  the  life  story  of  a 
down-trodden  people  only  now  groping 
on  the  threshold  of  nationhood. 

"Drive  the  nobility  and  the  oil-crats 
out  of  Ironia  and  you'd  have  the  makings 
of  a  great  nation,"  said  Crane,  taking  up 
the  thread  of  narrative  where  the  priest 
left  it.  He  proceeded  to  give  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  his  own  experiences, 
telling  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  oil  fields 
and  the  huge  profits  that  the  owners 
were  making.  An  Ironian  workman  re- 
ceived a  few  pence  a  day,  doing  the  work 
for  which  a  man  elsewhere  would  receive 
as  many  dollars.  The  discipline  was 
severe,  almost  as  rigid,  in  fact,  as  in  a 
penal  institution.  The  law  stopped  prac- 
tically at  the  boundary  of  the  oil  country; 
within  that  limit  the  word  of  the  owners 
was  law. 

The  priest  listened  silently,  bowing  his 
head  in  sad  assent  to  many  of  the  state- 
ments that  the  young  Englishman  made. 
Fenton  also  was  silent,  hearing  but  little 
of  the  conversation.  He  sat  back  in  his 
chair  and  gloomily  conjured  pictures  of 
Olga  in  the  power  of  the  arch-villain 
Miridoff;  and  Wellington,  on  the  crucial 
field  of  Waterloo,  did  not  long  for  night 
with  greater  intensity  than  did  Fenton 
for  the  descent  of  the  sheltering  dark- 
ness which  would  enable  him  to  start  out 
on  his  quest. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

In  the  Hill  Country 

TT  was  after  ten  when  they  quietly 
■■■  emerged  from  the  house  of  the  old 
priest.  They  sky  was  overcast  so  that 
not  a  star  showed;  a  more  perfect 
night  for  a  surreptitious  exit  could  not 
have  been  chosen.  A  peasant  silently 
emerged  from  the  shadows  at  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  placed  himself  before 
them,  hat  in  hand. 


"Sashu  will  take  you  to  Larescu,"  said 
the  priest.  "You  can  depend  upon  him, 
He  is  a  peasant  from  the  estate  of  His 
Highness,  the  Prince  Peter,  and  would 
give  his  life  willingly  for  any  member  of 
the  family." 

"Father,  you  have  indeed  been  a  friend 
in  need  to  us.  I  wish  I  could  repay  a 
small  share  of  what  we  owe  you,"  said 
Fenton,  his  hand  straying  toward  his 
pocket.  Crane  noticed  the  movement 
and  nudged  him  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness. "Not  that,"  he  whispered.  "They 
are  very  proud,  these  Ironians,  and  very 
glad  at  all  times  to  offer  hospitality.  You 
would  mortally  insult  him." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Fenton,  hastily,  "there 
is  something  we  could  procure  for  the 
church — a  new  altar  cloth,  say.  I  would 
like  to  do  something  for  your  people  in 
that  way,  Father.  Suppose  I  leave  the 
matter  in  your  hands.  If  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient, we  could  fix  it  up  on  our  return 
trip." 

The  old  priest  accepted  the  money  that 
Fenton  preferred  with  an  eagerness  that 
showed  how  deeply  his  interest  had  been 
touched.  He  thanked  them  earnestly,  ex- 
plaining that  there  were  many  things  he 
could  purchase  with  the  donation.  They 
struck  off  into  the  darkness  with  his 
parting  benediction  following  them. 

For  a  long  time  they  tramped  on  in 
silence.  Sashu  led  the  way  along  rough 
country  side  roads,  Fenton  and  Crane  fol- 
lowing side  by  side.  After  covering  about 
half  a  mile  in  this  way,  the  villager 
turned  abruptly  to  the  left  and  led  them 
up  a  winding  path  directly  into  the 
heavily-wooded  approach  to  the  hills. 
The  walking  noyi^  became  very  difficult 
as  the  grade  was  a  steep  one  and  the 
ground  rough.  The  two  men  began  a 
conversation,  but  lack  of  breath  rendered 
it  spasmodic.  Finally  they  reached  a 
wider  and  fairly  even  road  on  which  the 
ascent  was  more  gradual. 

"By  the  beetling  eyebrows  of  Beelze- 
bub!" gasped  Crane.  "Another  hundred 
yards  and  I'd  have  been  knocked  out.  The 
food  you  get  in  an  Ironian  jail  doesn't 
fit  you  for  mountain  climbing." 

"I  wouldn't  mind  the  grade  so  much  if 
the  moon  would  only  show  itself,"  said 
Fenton,  whose  determination  to  get  on 
to  their  journey's  end  had  carried  him 
through  the  climb  with  less  diflSculty.  "If 
we  could  only  see  where  we  were  going 
we  could  make  something  like  decent 
time  over  these  hills.  Our  guide  doesn't 
seem  to  be  having  any  difficulty." 

"An  Ironian  peasant  can  see  in  the 
dark,"  asserted  Crane.  "They're  a  queer 
lot — a  good  deal  like  animals  in  some 
ways.  An  Ironian  peasant  doesn't  look 
much  farther  into  the  future  than  the 
next  square  meal.  When  his  stomach's 
full,  he  has  just  one  ambition,  to  curl  up 
in  the  sun  and  go  to  sleep.  Beat  him  and 
he'll  do  your  bidding  like  a  sullen  don- 
key; and  the  first  time  you  come  within 
kicking  distance,  he  puts  his  heels  into 
you,  figuratively  speaking.  Treat  him 
well  and  he'll  die  for  you  like  a  faithful 
dog." 

"Perhaps  you  could  get  something  out 
of  this  picturesque  fellow  ahead  of  us," 
suggested  Fenton.    "Find  out  from  him 


where  we're  going  and  when  we  can  ex- 
pect to  get  there." 

"I  don't  think  it  would  be  much  use," 
said  Crane,  doubtfully.  "The  Sphinx  is  a 
positive  chatterbox  compared  with  one 
of  these  peasants.  You  have  to  treat 
them  like  electors:  prime  them  with  a 
gallon  or  two  of  extra  strong  liquor  be- 
fore you  can  pump  anything  out  of  them. 
I  don't  suppose  you  have  anything  of  the 
kind  handy?" 

"No,"  replied  Fenton.  "That  was  an- 
other thing  I  forgot  to  equip  myself  with 
before  starting  out.  It  has  just  occurred 
to  me  too  that  I  neglected  to  bring  along 
a  revolver.  We're  not  very  well  equipped 
for  an  expedition  of  this  kind." 

Crane  stopped  short,  and  indulged  in  a 
hearty,  unrestrained  laugh. 

"Fenton,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  had 
recovered,  "I'll  bet  you've  kept  your 
guardian  angel  working  night  shifts  ever 
since  you  were  born.  By  the  twisted 
horn  of  the  off  ox  of  Ind!  You  start  up 
into  a  mountainous  country  teeming  with 
blood-thirsty  brigands  in  pursuit  of  a 
band  of  villains  who've  carried  off  a 
princess — and  with  no  other  weapons  on 
you  than  those  with  which  nature  was 
geod  enough  to  provide  you!  You  can't 
even  talk  the  language.  You  accept  the 
services  of  the  first  guide  offered  and, 
really,  if  his  villainous  visage  is  any  in- 
dication of  what  we  can  expect  from  him, 
he'll  cut  our  throats  the  first  chance  he 
gets.  Methinks,  friend  Fenton,  I  can  hear 
the  stealthy  tread  of  the  Fool-killer  in  our 
wake;  and  I'll  bet  he's  spitting  on  his 
hands!" 

"You  don't  need  to  come  any  further," 
said  Fenton.  with  some  heat.  "I  warned 
you  in  the  first  place  that  it  might  be  a 
danfrerous  mission." 

"Don't  misunderstand  me,"  pleaded 
Crane.  "This  is  only  my  way  of  express- 
ing admiration.  It's  not  so  much  that  I 
admire  courage  as  that  I  bow  humbly 
before  originality  whenever  I  meet  it. 
And,  lord,  man,  you  are  certainly  orig- 
inal !  I'll  wager  no  one  has  ever  tackled  a 
job  quite  like  this  one  before.  But  don't 
think  I'm  not  as  keen  for  the  trip  as 
ever.  The  longer  the  odds  the  better 
I  like  it.  Only — I  think  it  would  be  ad- 
visable under  all  the  circumstances  if  I 
got  as  much  information  as  I  could  out 
of  the  pleasant-looking  cut-throat  ahead." 

He  called  to  their  guide  in  Ironian  and 
Sashu's  deep  voice  answered  from  the 
darkness  ahead  of  them.  Crane  quick- 
ened his  pace  until  he  had  drawn  even 
with  the  villager  and  for  a  space  of  ten 
minutes  they  talked.  Sashu  answered 
Crane's  questions  readily.  The  latter 
then  dropped  back  again. 

"Friend  Sashu  is  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule  of  Ironian  taciturnity," 
he  stated.  "He  avers  that  well  reach 
the  place  we're  making  for  some  time 
between  now  and  morning." 

"And  where  is  he  taking  us  to?"  asked 
Fenton. 

"Well,  he  seemed  rather  vague  on  that 
point,"  acknowledged  Crane,  "or  perhaps 
cross-examination  isn't  my  long  suit.  I 
didn't  get  a  great  deal  of  information 
out  of  him  on  that  point.  In  fact,  not 
any.     These    natives    are    as    close    as 
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Moving  with  the  apparent  leisure  of  extreme  ponderosity,  Larescu  took   up  his   position,   a   formidable   Horatius   capable   of  holding  the 
Driage  against  any   odds.     His   new  position  was   not  taken   for  purposes  of  defence,   however.     In  a   booming  voice  he   called  out  a  grutf 


but   lieartv  eroptino- 
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oysters  about  the  haunts  and  movements 
of  Take  Larescu." 

"Then  we  are  really  being  taken  to  the 
headquarters  of  this  brigand  chief?" 

"We're  headed  that  way,"  said  Crane, 
"and  likely  to  make  the  grade  provided 
we  don't  slip  off  a  precipice  on  the  way 
or  meet  any  wandering  parties  of  brig- 
ands. These  hill  billies  have  the  pleasant 
habit  of  potting  at  you  first  and  enquir- 
ing about  you  afterward." 

"To  think  of  the  Princess  being  in  the 
power  of  these  people!"  groaned  Fen- 
ton.  "Say,  Crane,  can't  we  travel  faster 
than  this?  Tell  the  guide  we  can't 
dawdle  along  this  way  any  longer." 

"It  wouldn't  be  safe  to  go  any  faster, 
not  in  this  darkness,"  protested  the  en- 
gineer. "Do  you  realize  that  the  path 
we  are  on  now  is  just  five  feet  wide  and 
that  one  false  step  would  take  us  back 
to  where  we  started  from  in  about  three 
seconds?" 

Nevertheless,  they  responded  to  Fen- 
ton's  impatience  by  quickening  their 
pace  and,  in  silence  again,  climbed  high- 
er and  farther  into  the  rough  hill  coun- 
try. Sometimes  they  had  a  clear,  even 
path  but  more  often  Sashu  led  them  along 
narrow  ledges  where  the  footing  even  in 
the  daylight  would  have  been  precarious, 
so  that  they  had  to  grasp  hands  and  feel 
cautiously  ahead  before  makine  a  step. 
Sometimes  they  left  the  trail  entire- 
ly and  clambered  up  over  the  rocks, 
guided  by  husky  directions  from  Sashu 
and  sometimes  assisted  bodily  by  the 
guide.  It  was  gruelling  work  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  two  westerners  were 
muscle  weary  and  pufling  for  breath. 
Fenton  urged  himself  along  after  the 
last  ounce  of  physical  initiative  had  left 
him  by  conjuring  up  lurid  pictures  of 
the  Princess  Olga  in  the  power  of  the 
unscrupulous  Miridoff.  Even  when  so 
weak  that  he  had  to  clutch  several 
times  at  a  rock  before  gaining  a  hold, 
Fenton  was  able  to  spur  himself  on  to 
increased  speed  by  the  thought  of  the 
possible  dire  consequences  of  delay. 

They  had  finished  a  particularly  difficult 
climb  over  a  rocky  promontory  that  pro- 
jected across  the  path.  Sashu  cautiously 
swung  himself  down  until  his  feet  touch- 
ed the  narrow  ledge  of  the  path  on  the 
other  side.  Fenton  followed  suit,  releas- 
ing one  hand  from  its  tenacious  grasp 
of  the  rock  while  he  slowly  let  his  weight 
down.  Unable  to  bear  the  full  strain, 
the  other  hand  lost  its  grip  and,  with  a 
mad  thrill  of  fear,  Fenton  felt  himself 
slipping.  He  lunged  frantically  for  a 
saving  hold  with  the  free  hand  but  the 
effort  came  too  late.  He  continued  to 
slip  and  came  down  so  rapidly  that,  when 
one  foot  struck  on  the  edjre  of  the  nar- 
row ledge,  his  weight  and  the  momen- 
tum of  his  fall,  threw  him  outward. 

At  such  moments  the  mind  acts  with 
lightning  rapidity  and  kaleidoscopic 
powers  of  variation.  In  the  brief  second 
that  precedes  a  plunge  to  death,  the 
events  of  a  life-time  can  flash  in  fleeting 
procession  through  the  human  conscious- 
ness. Fenton  thought  of  Olga,  of  the 
helpless  position  in  which  his  death 
would  leave  her,  of  Varden,  of  Ironia 
and  the  war — and  again  of  Olga.  And 
then   his   downward,  headlong   fall   was 


arrested,  brought  to  a  stop  with  jar- 
ring, crushing  violence!  He  felt  a  sharp 
pain  in  his  head;  and  then  darkness 
closed  in. 

When  Fenton  regained  consciousness, 
he  found  himself  stretched  full  length 
on  a  ledge  of  rough  rock.  His  left  arm 
was  hanging  partly  over  the  edge.  In 
the  first  moment  of  consciousness  he  be- 
came aware  of  numbness  and  a  racking 
pain  in  his  head.  The  darkness  of  night 
had  given  way  to  the  dull  grey  of  early 
dawn,  by  which  token  Fenton  knew  that 
some  hours  had  elapsed  since  his  fall. 

He  groaned  and  shifted  himself  slight- 
ly with  a  painful  effort.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments he  remained  perfectly  still,  collect- 
ing his  strength,  and  then  raised  his 
voice  in  a  call  for  help.  Immediately  he 
heard  an  exclamation  from  above  and  a 
dark  object  showed  against  the  grey  of 
the  wall  of  rock  that  shut  off  all  view 
of  the  sky  on  one  side  of  him.  Fenton. 
focused  his  wandering  glance  on  this 
object  and  it  finally  resolved  itself  into 
a  head  peering  over  the  edge  of  the  path 
higher  up. 

"Fenton!  Where  are  you?"  the  voice 
of  Crane  floated  down  to  him. 

"Here,"  he  called  back.  The  hammer- 
ing pain  in  his  head  made  his  voice  seem 
small  and  far  away. 

It  was  several  moments  before  the 
voice  of  Crane  again  reached  his  ears. 
"I  see  you  now,"  he  cried.  "Thank 
heaven,  you're  safe,  old  man!  I've  been 
sitting  up  here  for  half  a  century  wait- 
ing for  dawn  so  that  I  could  get  down 
below  and  hunt  for  your  body.  Sashii 
left  hours  ago  for  help  and  ought  to 
be  back  any  time  now.  Are  vou  badly 
hurt?" 

"I  think  my  head's  broken,"  replied 
Fenton,  faintly,  "and  I  suspect  other  in- 
juries." 

His  voice  apparently  did  not  carry  to 
the  ledge  above,  for  Crane  went  right  on : 
"Cheer  up,  Fenton!  I'll  have  you  up  out 
of  there  in  no  time.  I  believe  I  can  see 
a  path  leading  down  there  some  distance 
on!  Just  keep  easy  in  your  mind  and 
I'll  soon  be  with  you." 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  that. 
Several  times  Fenton  called  but  got  no 
answer.  The  pain  in  his  head  became 
well-nigh  unbearable.  When  he  had  just 
about  convinced  himself  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Crane  on  the  le^l^e  above  had 
been  purely  a  figment  of  his  fevered  im- 
agination, he  heard  a  voice  from  be- 
hind. "Here  I  come  Fenton.  I  don't  be- 
lieve anything  but  a  bird  ever  negotiated 
this  path  before  but,  by  the  tail  of  the 
sacred  cow,  such  trifles  as  narrow  ledges 
and  the  laws  of  gravitation  can't  thwart 
Philip  Alosius  Crane!  And  what's  more, 
we're  both  going  back  the  way  I  came." 

There  was  a  short  interval  during 
which  Fenton  heard  labored  breathing 
and  the  sharp  impact  of  Crane's  heavy 
shoes  on  the  rocks,  gradually  drawing 
nearer;  and  then  he  felt  a  hand  on  his 
forehead. 

"How  are  you,  anyway?"  asked  Crane. 
"Don't  think  I  was  ever  so  thankful  in 
all  my  life  as  when  I  heard  your  voice. 
I  had  given  you  up,  of  course.  I  sat  up 
there  on  the  rocks  for  three  solid  hours 
waiting  for  daylight  so  I  could  do  some- 


thing and  I  hope  I  never  put  in  such  a 
night  again." 

"Can  you  sit  up?"  he  went  on,  quite 
cheerfully  now.  Fenton  exerted  himself 
and,  with  the  help  of  a  powerful  tug 
from  his  companion,  struggled  into  a  sit- 
ting position.  He  felt  very  weak  and 
dizzy  still  but  his  ability  to  move  con- 
vinced him  that  he  had  sustained  no 
serious  injuries. 

"Fine!"  exclaimed  Crane,  with  en- 
thusiasm. "You're  a  long  way  from 
dead  yet.     Here,  I  want  your  belt." 

He  took  the  belts  from  around  his  own 
and  Fenton's  waist  and  dexterously 
knotted  them  together.  Then,  slipping 
one  arm  under  Fenton's  shoulders,  he 
helped  him  to  his  feet.  Turning  quickly 
he  drew  the  latter's  sound  arm  around 
his  neck  and  strapped  him  to  his  back 
with  the  belts. 

"I'm  too  heavy  a  load  for  you,"  pro- 
tested Fenton.  "Strapped  up  this  way 
I'll  be  able  to  walk  alright.  Let's  try  it 
anyway." 

Crane  straightened  up  until  Fenton's 
feet  touched  the  rock  again.  The  latter's 
strength  was  slowly  coming  back,  and 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  stepped 
out.  Thus  slowly  and  uncertainly  with 
locked  step,  Fenton  buoyed  up  by  the 
pressure  of  the  strap,  they  negotiated 
the  steep  pathway.  Every  few  yards 
they  paused  to  allow  Fenton  to  regain 
his  strength,  and,  as  the  grade  increased, 
these  stops  became  more  frequent  and 
of  longer  duration.  The  path  was  a  nar- 
row and  winding  one  that  would  have 
tried  the  skill  and  daring  of  an  Alpine 
guide.  It  was  plentifully  interspersed 
with  sharp  comers,  around  which  they 
edged  with  the  utmost  care,  and  rocks 
over  which  they  laboriously  climbed.  A 
terrific  strain  was  imposed  on  Phil  Crane 
for  there  were  times  when  he  had  to 
practically  carry  his  companion  and  the 
brunt  of  working  their  way  over  the  ob- 
structions and  around  sharp  corners  fell 
entirely  on  his  shoulders.  All  that  Fen- 
ton was  capable  of  was  an  automatic 
power  of  motion.  Several  times  they 
were  on  the  verge  of  collapse  into  the 
yawning  chasm  but  on  each  occasion  the 
coolness  and  intrepidity  of  Crane  saved 
them.  And  in  time  they  won  their  way 
to  the  top,  practically  impossible  though 
the  feat  had  seemed  at  the  outset. 

"Didn't  think  we  could  do  it!"  gasped 
Crane  as  he  dragged  his  companion  over 
the  edge  of  the  road  to  safety.  He 
fumbled  with  almost  nerveless  fingers  at 
the  belts,  and,  when  they  had  been  freed, 
two  inert  masses  of  flesh  and  bone  sank 
limply  on  the  rough  surface  of  the  rock. 
The  path  at  this  point  was  fairly  wide 
so  that  they  could  recline  upon  it  with 
perfect  safety.  For  a  long  time  they  lay 
there  without  a  move,  too  exhausted  even 
to  speak.  Finally,  Fenton  turned  a  little 
toward  his  companion  and  stretched  out 
his  arm. 

"You're  a  wonder,  Phil,"  he  said. 

Crane  sat  up  and  gripped  Fenton's 
hand.  "Don't  mention  it,  Don,"  he 
said.  Then  he  gave  vent  to  a  glad  halloa. 
"Here  comes  Sashu  and  a  whole  male 
chorus  of  brigands.  I  was  beginning  to 
think  it  was  time  he  got  back." 
Continued  on  Page  92. 


Efficiency  the  Keynote  of  Business 


it-px  EBUILD  your  plant!" 

1^  In  three  words  the 
A^  Efficiency  Man,  who 
had  been  called 
in  by  a  large 
Canadian  manu- 
facturing c  o  n- 
cern  to  report 
on  certain  in- 
ternal ills  of 
their  plant, 
jarred  the  di- 
rectors out  of 
their  smug  com- 
placency. R  e- 
build  their 
plant,  that  busy, 
smoke  -  belching 
hive  of  industry, 
the  capacity  of 
which  had  been 
doubled  in  the 
last  four  years 
and  on  which 
immense  sums 
had  been  spent 
for  reinforcing 
and  general  re- 
modeling? Why, 
they  had  just 
completed  a  n 
addition  to  the 
foundry  that  had 

cost  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  alone.  Re- 
build the  whole  plant?  The  directors, 
after  the  first  shock,  smiled  broadly  at 
one  another;  then  smiled  with  sour  ac- 
ceptance of  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
"done."  They  had  paid  this  expert  one 
hundred  dollars  a  day  for  three  months 
and  this  was  the  result! 

The  expert  was  not  at  all  nonplussed, 
however,  by  the  broad  skepticism  that 
showed  plainly  on  the  faces  of  the  direc- 
tors. He  plunged  right  ahead  with  his 
explanation,  speaking  in  rapid,  staccato 
tones,  that  somehow  had  a  convincing 
power. 

"You  are  surprised,"  he  said.  "I 
thought  you  would  be.  Your  plant  at 
present  is  capable  of  the  production  re- 
quired. The  buildings  are  in  good  shape; 
most  of  them  are  probably  good  for 
twenty  years  to  come.  And  yet  you  will 
save  money  if  you  scrap  the  whole  plant 
and  rebuild  entirely!" 

Without  waiting  for  comments,  the 
Efficiency  Man  went  on  to  explain  his 
rather  paradoxical  proposition.  The 
plant  was  a  patch-work  affair,  the  result 
of  continual  expansion.  Wing  after  wing 
had  been  added  to  the  works,  each  addition 
being  dictated  by  the  need  for  more  room 
in  certain  departments  and  built  without 
any  regard  for  the  general  plan.  The  re- 
sult was  a  jumble  of  small  shops,  innum- 
erable floor  levels  and  as  far  as  the  hand- 
ling and  storing  of  stock  was  concerned — 
chaos!  Instead  of  having  matters  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  raw  material  came  in  at 
one  end  of  the  plant  and  went  out  the 
other  in  the  shape  of  the  finished  product, 
the  arrangements  for  handling  were 
roundabout  and  slow.  Time  was  lost  and 
much  unnecessary  labor  was  expended  in 
the  handling.    In  all  corners  of  the  hig- 
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gledy-piggledy  plant  were  stores  of  stock 
that  had  been  overlooked  or  neglected.  A 
proper  stock-taking  was  almost  impossi- 
ble, or  at  any  rate  so  formidable  a  proposi- 
tion that  it  had  never  been   attempted. 

The  Efficiency  Man  painted  so  convinc- 
ing a  picture  of  the  shortcomings  and  in- 
efficiencies of  the  plant  from  the  stand- 
point of  increased  and  economical  pro- 
duction that  the  directors  finally  reached 
a  rather  extraordinary  decision.  They  de- 
cided to  build  a  new  plant. 

Plans  were  drawn  up  with  a  regard 
for  quick  transfer  of  stock  from  depart- 
ment to  department  and  the  other  phases 
of  internal  efficiency.  It  took  two  years 
to  build  the  new  plant  and  so  large  an  ex- 
penditure that  a  frantic  wail  arose  from 
the  shareholders.  But  it  paid.  The  di- 
rectors realized  how  fully  it  was  going  to 
pay  them  before  the  work  was  completed. 
It  increased  their  production  to  a  very 
material  extent  and  in  some  of  the  most 
important  items  cut  their  operating  ex- 
penses exactly  in  half! 

This  instance,  which  occurred  in  one  of 
the  best  known  manufacturing  towns  in 
Canada,  demonstrates  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word  Efficiency. 

"The  first  efficiency  man  was  Simon 
Legree,"  someone  had  said.  And  that  opin- 
ion unfortunately  is  shared  by  many.  It 
is  a  mistaken  impression  created  by  the 
exaggeration  that  naturally  accompanies 
every  new  idea  or  large  movement.  Efii- 
ciency  is  not  the  driving  force  that  makes 
men  work  harder;  it  is  the  science  of 
teaching  men  to  get  better  results  from 
the  work  they  do.  It  is  not  a  cult  of 
feverish  activity;  it  is  the  commonsense 
theory  that  system  and  concentration  are 
needed  to  direct  eflfort  toward  maximum 
results. 


Most  business  men  in  Can- 
ada have  realized  the  import- 
ance of  a  greater  degree  of 
efficiency  in 
their  organiza- 
tion. Some  have 
openly  brought 
in  experts  to  go 
over  their  estab- 
lishments with 
the  idea  of  de- 
tecting faults 
and  suggesting 
the  necessary 
remedies.  Oth- 
ers have  uncon- 
sciously yielded 
to  the  tendency, 
'and  by  a  closer 
study  of  detail 
and  the  applica- 
tion of  estab- 
lished principles 
have  brought 
the  business  in 
which  they  have 
been  engaged  to 
higher  stand- 
ards. This  does 
not  apply  solely 
to  manufactur- 
ing plants.  The 
thirst  for  effici- 
ency is  shown  in  all  branches  of  business 
and  the  merchant  grapples  as  earnestly 
with  the  problems  of  his  store  as  the 
manufacturer  does  with  his  plant. 

SOMETIMES  the  increase  of  efficiency 
results  in  reshaping  policies  or  in 
complete  reorganizations  as  in  the  case 
cited  above.  More  frequently,  however, 
it  is  manifest  only  in  the  improve- 
ment of  details  and  the  elimination  of 
small  faults.  For  instance:  In  the  bind- 
ery department  of  a  printing  plant,  it 
was  found  that  the  work  was  not  proceed- 
ing as  smoothly  as  it  might.  On  investi- 
gation it  was  found  that  the  work  was  very 
badly  handled.  Where  it  was  necessary  to 
collect  certain  printed  sections  together 
for  binding,  the  various  sections  would  be 
laid  in  piles  along  a  table  and  girls  would 
walk  up  and  down  taking  one  off  each 
pile  in  the  proper  order.  There  are  ma- 
chines for  this  form  of  collection  but  the 
plant  in  question  was  not  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  installation  of  expensive  ma- 
chinery. The  difficulty  was  overcome  in  a 
very  simple  way.  A  rack  with  shelves  on 
which  the  piles  could  be  placed,  was  built 
above  the  table  and  in  that  way  each  girl 
could  gather  the  material  without  chang- 
ing position.  A  mere  detail,  a  very 
simple  matter  this,  but  it  increased  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  each  girl  engaged 
on  that  branch  of  the  work  forty  per 
cent,  with  less  physical  effort. 

A  change  in  the  location  of  the  shipping 
rooms  of  a  departmental  store  resulted  in 
a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  delivery 
cost. 

It  is  in  the  solving  of  every  day  prob- 
lems, in  the  detection  and  cure  of  minor 
defects,  that  the  real  efficiency  is  found. 
There  is  no  business  concern,  no  matter 
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how  perfectly  managed  or  how  restricted 
its  scope  of  operations,  that  does  not  pre- 
sent opportunities  for  sweeping  improve- 
ments when  the  details  of  management 
and  organization  are  placed  under  the 
magnifying  glass  of  efficiency. 

BUSINESS  organizations  are  like  a 
chain.  No  organization  is  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link.  In  a  manufactur- 
ing plant  where  each  department  depends 
upon  every  other  department,  the  produc- 
tion is  equal  only  to  the  capacity  of  the 
slowest  department.  If  a  weakness  de- 
velops at  one  stage  of  the  manufacturing 
process,  production  throughout  the  whole 
plant  lags. 

This  is  one  of  the  basic  truths  of  effici- 
ency. 

When  an  efficiency  man  is  called  in  to 
diagnose  the  internal  disorders  of  a  con- 
cern engaged  in  any  form  of  production, 
his  first  effort  is  invariably  to  locate  the 
weak  link.  Once  he  has  laid  his  finger  on 
the  department  which  is  holding  up  the 
producing  capacity  of  the  whole  plant,  it 
is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  find  a 
remedy. 

"We  can't  keep  up  with  our  orders," 
said  the  Manager  of  a  large  printing 
concern  which  specialized  in  the  higher 
grades  of  work  such  as  catalogues,  col- 
ored calendars,  etc.  "We  had  our  plant 
overhauled  from  top  to  bottom,  we  have 
rearranged  the  positions  of  our  various 
departments  with  a  view  to  facilitating 
the  work.  All  departments  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  matter  for  the  press  have 
been  reorganized  and  keyed  up  to  meet 
the  increase  in  our  business.  Our  bindery 
is  running  smoothly  and  capable  of  hand- 
ling a  larger  volume  of  work.  But  we 
can't  get  the  same  results  from  the  con- 
necting link — the  press  room.  We  have 
a  good  plant,  careful  pressmen,  and  a 
thoroughly  experienced  foreman.  But 
they  simply  can't  hold  up  their  end. 
Why?" 

The  manager  had  called  in  an  expert 
whose  specialty  was  the  ironing  out  of 
creases  in  the  fabric  of  industrial  produc- 
tion by  the  hotpoint  iron  of  efficient  sup- 
ervision; and  stated  the  case  to  him  as 
above.  "The  problems  that  had  so  puzzled 
the  management  of  this  plant  had  no  ter- 
rors for  the  efficiency  man ;  he  had  a  sys- 
tem of  investigation  which  obviated  all 
difficulties  and  made  results  certain. 

With  an  assistant  he  stayed  in  the  press 
room  for  two  weeks  and  during  that  space 
of  time  every  happening  was  recorded  and 
charted.  All  delays  in  the  handling  of 
stock,  all  breakdowns  on  the  presses,  the 
causes  of  breakdowns,  etc.,  were  duly 
noted  and  classified.  At  the  end  of  the 
two  weeks  it  was  known  why  the  presses 
had  not  been  printing  as  much  matter  a.s 
the  other  departments  of  the  plant  were 
prepared  to  handle. 

The  chart  thus  prepared  proved  con- 
clusively that  the  presses,  working  below 
capacity,  were  quite  adequate  to  handle 
all  the  work  that  came  to  the  company. 
An  intermittent  succession  of  delays  had 
resulted  in  keeping  the  press  room  behind. 
The  next  step  was  to  divide  the  delays  re- 
corded on  the  chart  into  two  classes, 
"Avoidable"  and  "Unavoidable."  Atten- 
tion was  then  closely  focused  on  the  de- 
lays which  had  been  designated  as  Avoid- 


able; and  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
foreman  of  the  department,  breakdowns 
on  the  presses  were  listed  as  Avoidable. 

The  remedy  suggested  for  the  situation 
created  by  the  continual  succession  of 
breakdowns  was  a  more  careful  overhaul- 
ing of  the  machines  and  more  frequent 
replacement  of  parts.  The  delays  for  the 
most  part  were  due  to  breakages  in  the 
gears.  Now  a  gear,  which  costs  about 
20c  when  new,  if  used  long  enough  will 
break  and  perhaps  tie  up  a  press  for  from 
20  minutes  to  an  hour  and  necessitate  the 
services  of  one  or  more  experts  for  that 
length  of  time,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  loss  entailed  in  delay  to  the 
whole  plant.  The  custom  pursued  in  the 
department  had  been  to  replace  a  gear 
when  it  showed  signs  of  wear  and  not 
before;  resulting,  of  course,  in  a  certain 
amount  of  breakages.  The  system  ad- 
vised was  to  replace  all  gears  after  they 
had  been  used  for  a  restricted  length  of 
time  and  before  they  began  to  show  any 
signs  whatever  of  wear.  This  increased 
the  cost,  but  absolutely  eliminated  all 
breakdowns  caused  by  breakages  of  the 
gears.  Delays  costing  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars were  prevented  by  increasing  the 
purchase  of  20c  gears. 

The  second  most  prolific  cause  of  de- 
creased production  was  easier  to  find  and 
correct.  The  presses  were  supplied  for 
the  most  part  by  automatic  feeders  and, 
as  much  of  the  work  done  was  on  heavy 
cardboard  sheets,  the  feeders  had  to  be 
replenished  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
work  of  bringing  up  fresh  supplies  de- 
volved on  boys.  The  pressmen  seldom 
thought  to  summon  a  boy  for  a  fresh  sup- 
ply until  the  stock  on  the  feeder  had  been 
practically  exhausted.  If  the  boy  hap- 
pened to  be  some  distance  from  the  ma- 
chine a  few  minutes  would  elapse  before 
he  could  bring  up  the  fresh  supply.  The 
chart  demonstrated  that  on  an  average  a 
minute  and  a  half  had  been  lost  on  all  the 
presses  every  time  that  a  replenishment 
of  the  stock  was  necessary.  As  each  press 
required  fresh  stock  on  an  average  of  50 
times  a  day  this  meant  a  loss  of  75  min- 
utes each  day  on  each  press  from  that  one 
cause  alone.  The  delay  each  time  had 
seemed  insignificant  to  the  foreman  of  the 
pressroom,  the  brief  cessation  of  the 
presses  at  these  intervals  had  seemed  a 
small  matter  in  the  din  of  that  huge  plant. 
But  taken  in  the  aggregate  the  amount  of 
time  lost  was  staggering.  The  losses  re- 
corded on  the  chart  from  this  one  cause 
carried  home  with  a  rude  shock  to  the 
minds  of  the  heads  of  that  concern  the 
magnitude  of  the  small  detail. 

Acting  upon  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  efficiency  man's  chart,  it  was 
soon  found  possible  to,  secure  the  desired 
increase  in  production  from  the  presses. 

THE  inefficiency  found  in  some  concerns 
rests  in  the  lack  of  proper  system  or 
equipment.  Quite  as  frequently  it  lies  in 
the  personnel  of  the  concern.  No  business 
is  stronger  than  the  weakest  link  in  its 
personal  chain.  In  the  evolution  of  a  cer- 
tain product  where  the  article  passes  suc- 
cessively through  the  hands  of  various 
workmen,  the  production  will  be  no 
greater  and  no  less  than  the  capacity  of 
th,e  slowest  or  least  expert  of  those  men. 
If  the  executive  head  of  some  department 


is  not  holding  up  his  end  or  is  jyermitting 
laxness  to  creep  into  his  department,  all 
the  brilliant  and  hard  work  of  his  associ- 
ate executives  will  not,  succeed  in  raising 
the  business  above  the  standard  forced 
upon  them  by  the  inefficiency  of  that  one 
branch. 

Efficiency  methods  applied  to  any  con- 
cern— properly  applied — inevitably  point 
to  weaknesses  in  the  personnel  as  well  as 
to  the  shortcomings  of  the  system. 

It  is  sometimes  found  that  the  men  who 
seem  to  work  the  hardest  are  really  the 
least  efficient.  Scattered  efforts,  giving  a 
semblance  of  extreme  absorption,  are  not 
effective.  Some  men  will  work  8  hours  in 
a  seemingly  leisurely  way  and  accomplish 
infinitely  more  than  other  men  who  work 
16  hours  at  fever  heat. 

The  president  of  a  large  store  became 
convinced  that  his  personal  staff  was  not 
sufficiently  efficient.  Work  seemed  to 
drag.  It  was  rare  indeed  that  things  kept 
up  to  schedule.  Frequently  the  president 
himself  had  to  help  his  subordinates  in 
finishing  up  belated  detail  work.  After 
making  some  fruitless  investigations  on 
his  own  account,  the  president  called  in  an 
efficiency  man  and  outlined  the  symptoms 
to  him.  Hunting  for  the  weak  link  the 
efficiency  man  picked  upon  the  secretary 
of  the  president  and  put  him  through  a 
rigorous  cross-examination. 

"You  are  continually  behind  with  your 
work,"  he  said.  "Part  of  your  work  slides 
automatically  to  other  members  of  the 
staff.  It  is  putting  the  whole  staff  behind. 
What's  the  trouble  anyway?" 

They  were  talking  in  the  outer  office, 
close  to  the  door  behind  which  sat  the 
president.  As  they  spoke  a  buzz  sounded 
from  the  inner  office. 

"That's  the  trouble,"  said  the  secretary. 
"The  boss  is  to  blame.  That  infernal 
buzzer  is  going  from  morning  to  night. 
He  touches  the  button  if  he  wants  a  paper 
hunted  out  for  him  from  his  basket.  He 
touches  it  if  he  forgets  a  name.  Half  a 
dozen  times  each  day  I  go  in  there  and 
find  that  he  has  already  recollected  what- 
ever he  had  summoned  me  to  ask  about. 
Half  my  time  I  am  running  back  and 
forth  and  don't  get  a  chance  to  finish  my 
work.  Some  of  the  others  here  have  to 
help  me  and  their  work  gets  behind.  It 
starts  at  the  top  and  goes  on  right  down 
through  to  the  office  boy." 

The  expert  decided  upon  the  invariable 
cure  for  a  weakness  of  this  description — 
a  chart.  He  had  the  secretary  note  down 
the  exact  time  of  every  summons  received 
from  the  inner  office  and  the  reason  for  it. 
This  was  kept  up  for  three  days.  The 
evidence  thus  collected  was  a  terrific  in- 
dictment of  the  ambitious,  hard  working, 
aggressive  president.  During  the  three 
days  he  had  averaged  thirty-four  sum- 
mons a  day  to  the  secretary,  most  of  them 
for  reasons  so  trivial  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate they  stamped  him  as  either  a  marti- 
net or  a  weak-minded  busybody.  But  he 
wasn't  either;  he  was  a  business  man  of 
ability  with  such  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
his  own  power  that  he  believed  it  wasting 
valuable  time  to  look  for  anything  for 
himself — and  accordingly  so  upset  the 
man  directly  beneath  him  that  the  whole 
machinery  of  his  personal  staff  was 
thrown  out  of  gear. 

Continued  on  Page  72. 
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IT  was  a  hot 
August  after- 
noon after  a 
strenuous  practice 
in  the  sun  that 
Dick  Darrell  for- 
merly of  the  Mont- 
real Shamrocks  and 
now  one  of  the 
brightest  lights  in 
the  Blankford  all- 
s  t  a  r  team,  ap- 
proached Jack  Sprout,  who  held  the  joint 
position  of  manager  and  trainer. 

"Any  objection  to  my  picking  up  a  little 
on  the  side?"  he  asked.  "I've  had  half  a 
dozen  offers  lately  to  play  for  teams  here 
and  there,  under  other  names,  of  course. 
It'd  be  pretty  good  practice  for  me.  I'm 
finding  it  hard  to  keep  in  shape  this  year. 
Jack.   What've  you  got  to  say  about  it?" 

"If  you  got  caught  at  it,  Dick,  you'd  be 
fired  out  of  amateur  sport,"  said  Sprout. 
"We  can't  take  any  chances  with  our 
players  that  way.  Anybody  on  this  team 
caught  ringing  gets  fined  one  hun- 
dred bucks.  That's  all  I've  got  to 
say  about  it." 

That  seemed  enough.  That  even- 
ing Dick  Darrell  communicated  the 
manager's  dictum  to  one  of  his  fel- 
low players,  Tack  McGraw,  who 
had  also  received  tempting  offers  to 
officiate  as  a  "ringer"  for  various 
of  the  smaller  teams  in  Western 
Ontario. 

"That  settles  it,"  said  Tack  Mc- 
Graw, savagely.  Tack  was  con- 
templating matrimony  and  conse- 
quently was  keen  on  potting  every 
stray  dollar  that  showed  above  the 
skyline.  "Don't  see  why  Sprout  has 
to  be  so  doggone  mean  about  it.  It 
ain't  going  to  hurt  him  any  if  we 
make  a  little  on  the  side." 

"We've  got  the  whip  hand  on  the 
management  if  we  want  to  use  it," 
said   Darrell,   after   some  thought. 
"The  people  of  this  town   are   so 
crazy  about  their  team  they'd  lynch 
the  management  if  the  two  of  us 
threatened  to  quit.  As  things  stand 
we  could  hold  up  the  management  and 
make  them  hand  us  over  the  keys  to  the 
town  funds.   So  what's  wrong  with  us  just 
slipping  out  of  town  for  a  day  or  two  next 
time  a  decent  offer  comes  along?" 

"That  sounds  like  common  sense  to  me," 
replied  Tack.  "Next  club  that  thinks  I'm 
worth  a  hundred  bucks  for  one  game  un- 
der an  assumed  name,  gets  me.  I'm  not 
going  to  pass  up  the  price  of  an  elegant 
parlor  set  for  any  rough-neck  like  Jack 
Sprout." 

It  so  happened  that  this  conversation 
occurred  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  rotunda 
of  J.  W.  Dunn's  hotel,  Dunn  being  the  sec- 
retary of  the  lacrosse  club.  As  the  two 
star  home  men  talked,  an  unobtrusive 
stranger,  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lobby,  eyed  them  with  the  most  frank 
interest.  He  was  a  shifty-looking  indi- 
vidual with  a  moustache  of  the  heavy- 
drooping  variety.  He  wore  a  light  summer 
suit  with  heavy  black  boots  and  a  stiff  felt 
hat;  which,  even  in  Blankford  labeled  him 
as  a  product  of  the  long  grass  belt.  Screw- 


They  went  tbrougU  an  uncut  bay  field, 
couple  ot  fences  and  finally  struck  a  ditch 
foot  of  muddy  water  In  It. 


ing  up  his  courage,  the  stranger  clumped 
awkwardly  across  the  tile-flagged  lobby 
and  dropped  into  the  chair  beside  the  two 
players. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  breaking  into 
their  conversation,  "but  am  I  talking  to 
Dick  Darrell  and  Tack  McGraw?" 

The  imported  stars  who  made  up  the 
Blankford  team  had  been  lionized  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  had  come  to  avoid 
natives  of  a  conversational  turn.  Darrell 
and  McGraw  rose  simultaneously  and 
started  to  move  off. 

"You  got  us  tagged  right,  stranger," 
said  Dick  Darrell,  "but  you're  wrong  in 
the  other  respect.  You're  not  talking  to 
us.    We're  going." 

"Just  a  minute,  please,"  pleaded  the 
the  stranger  earnestly.  "I  want  to  talk 
business  to  you.   I  got  a  proposition." 

Tack  McGraw  thought  he  detected  a  me- 
tallic chink  in  the  tones  of  the  man  of  the 
drooping  moustache  and  the  sartorial  in- 
congruities. Accordingly  he  sat  down 
again  and  prepared  to  listen.   Darrell  did 


not  sit  down  but 
stood  by  in  an  ex- 
pectant attitude. 

"My  name's 
Perks  and  I'm 
president  of  the 
Huronville  C  r  e  s- 
cents,"  went  on  the 
stranger,  hurried- 
ly, "I  suppose  you 
know  just  how  we 
stand  up  there 
now?" 

McGraw  hazard- 
ed a  bold  guess. 
"You  won  your  dis- 
trict, didn't  you?" 

Perks  bobbed  his 
head  in  affirmation. 
"We  sure  did,  Mr. 
McGraw.  Now 
we're  to  play  off  with  the 
Sebring  Stars  who've  won 
district  number  two.  If  we 
can  lick  them  we  got  a  great 
chance  to  land  the  inter- 
mediate  championship. 
And  we  could  trim  them  to 
a  frazzle  too,  if  the  execu- 
tive committee  had  ordered 
us  to  play  off  on  neutral 
ground.  But  instead  of 
that  they  ordered  us  to 
play  home-and-home  games 
and  the  Sebring  crowd 
ain't  ever  been  beaten  on 
their  own  grounds.  They'll 
run  up  such  a  score  there 
that  we  may  not  be  able  to 
pull  it  down  when  we  get 
'em  back  to  Huronville. 
That  is,  of  course,"  and 
Mr.  Perks  leaned  forward 
and  whispered  confiden- 
tially, "unless  we  take  a 
hum-dinger  of  a  team 
when  we  go  to  Sebring." 

Dick  Darrell  slid  back  in- 
to his  chair  and  prepared 
to  take  an  interest. 

"We  talked  it  over  the 
other  day,"  said  Perks 
glancing  furtively  around  to  make  sure 
that  no  one  was  within  eavesdropping 
range,  "and  decided  to  take  a  few  ringers 
up  to  Sebring — the  best  that  money  could 
get.  Naturally  we  decided  to  try  after 
some  of  you  fellows  here  in  Blankford.  I 
had  a  copy  of  the  Blankford  Era  in  which 
pictures  of  the  whole  team  appeared  and 
we  picked  out  three  men  that  looked 
enough  like  three  of  our  own  men  to  pass 
for  them  in  a  strange  town — Mr.  Darrell, 
Mr.  McGraw  and  Mr.  Rogers  was  the 
three.  Now  I've  got  three  hundred  dollars 
to  offer  you,  gentlemen — one  hundred 
apiece  and  all  expenses  paid.  What  do 
you  say  to  that?" 

It  was  perhaps  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  the  method  of  selecting  the  three 
men  that  Huronville  needed  had  resulted 
in  picking  the  three  best  men  on  the 
Blankford  team ;  for  Darrell  and  McGraw 
were  recognized  as  the  most  effective  pair 
of  home  men  playing  that  season  and  big 
"Red"  Rogers  was  the  greatest  cover- 
point  that  ever  broke  up  an  attack. 
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"Money  talks  so  I  guess  you've  said 
something,  Perlcs,"  remarked  McGraw. 
"When  does  this  game  at  Sebring  come 
off?" 

"Next  Thursday." 

"Think  we  could  make  it,  Dick?"  asked 
McGraw   doubtfully. 
"We  got  a  game  here 
in  Blankford  on  the 
Saturday,  you  know." 

Darrell  frowned 
and  shook  his  head. 

"No,  that  puts  us 
out,"  he  said.  "We 
wouldn't  be  in  shape 
for  the  Saturday 
game.  We  can't  take 
no  chances  on  get- 
ting in  wrong  with 
the  management 
here  for  a  measly 
hundred  dollars." 

"I  should  say  not," 
asserted  Tack  fer- 
vently. 

Perks  hesitated. 
He  belonged  to  the 
fairly  promiscuous 
type  of  men  who 
hate  to  part  with 
specie.  After  a  pain- 
ful but  brief  mental 
calculation  he  re- 
marked : 

"We  might  raise 
the  ante  a  little.  Say, 
we  make  it  twenty- 
five  more?" 

"How  would  it  be 
handed  over?"  asked 
McGraw. 

"Half  when  you 
get  on  the  train  with 
us  at  Huronville  and 
the  other  half  after 
the  game." 

"Done,"  said  Dar- 
rell and  McGraw  to- 
gether. 

'T*  HREE  men  with 
-L  grips  and  la- 
crosse sticks  stepped 
off  the  11.25  train  at 
Huronville  the  next 
Thursday  and  were  hustled  over  to  the 
nearest  hotel  by  a  patently  anxious  com- 
mittee. It  was  a  warm  day  with  a  clear 
sky  overhead — ideal  lacrosse  weather.  The 
newcomers  judged,  from  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  streets,  that  the  whole  town 
had  laid  off  for  the  day. 

"We're  running  a  special  tram  to  Se- 
bring," said  Perks.  "It  leaves  at  one  sharp 
so  we  better  get  down  to  the  dining-room 
now.  But,  just  a  minute,  gents,  there's  one 
or  two  things  to  be  talked  over  first." 

Perks  was  perspiring  with  a  copious- 
ness that  bespoke  mental  perturbation  as 
well  as  atmospheric  humidity.  He 
polished  his  receding  brow  nervously  with 
a  red  handkerchief. 

"You're  going  to  play  as  three  of  our 
own  men,"  he  explained.  "The  Sebring 
crowd  ain't  seen  our  men  at  work  but  they 
got  a  line  on  us  and  we've  got  to  be  care- 
ful. Your  name  for  the  day,  Mr.  Darrell, 
will  be  Hayes — Hank  Hayes.  Please  get 
that  fixed  in  your  mind.  You  look  enough 
like  Hank  to  be  his  brother,  so  there  won't 
be  any  trouble  on  that  score.  Your  name, 


Mr.  McGraw,  will  be  Jack  Binderslat." 
"Binderslat!    That's  a  rotten  name  to 

wish  on  to  a  fellow,"  growled  McGraw. 

"Can't  you  pick  out  a  better  one  for  me 

than  that?" 

"I'm  sorry,  old  man,"  said  Perks,  hur- 
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"What  for?"  de- 
inauaert  the  scion  of 
the  law  suspici- 
ously. 


riedly,  "but  you  see  you're  playing  Binder- 
slat's  position  and  I'm  afraid  the  name 
has  to  go  with  it.  You'll  want  to  remem- 
ber the  nickname  the  rest  of  the  boys  have 
for  him — Lucy.  They'll  probably  call  you 
that  on  the  field." 

"Now,  what  the — "  began  McGraw, 
getting  red  in  the  face. 

"Lucy!"  yelled  Darrell,  doubling  over 
with  laughter.  "What  a  nice  little  name 
for  a  six-foot  boiler-maker !  Will  he  have 
frills  on  his  uniform,  Perks?" 

Before  McGraw  could  frame  a  suitable 
rejoinder.  Perks  came  forward  with  fur- 
ther explanations.  He  spoke  very  reluc- 
tantly this  time. 

"Binderslat  has  a  red  moustache,"  he 
said. 

"Then,  thank  heavens,  that  lets  me 
out!"  ejaculated  Tack,  with  positive  re- 
lief. "You'll  have  to  put  me  in  some  other 
position.  Perks.  I  couldn't  raise  a  mous- 
tache on  such  short  notice.  And  if  I  did,  it 
wouldn't  be  red." 

"But   you    could   wear   a   false   mous- 


tache," put  in  Darrell.    "Isn't  that  what 
you're  driving  at.  Perks?" 

"Well,  yes,  that  was  the  idea,"  admitted 
the  president,  mopping  his  brow  with  re- 
doubled energy. 

McGraw  picked  up  his  grip  and  lacrosse 
stick  and  started  for 
the  door. 

"I'm  going  back 
on  the  next  train," 
he  said  positively. 
"I'm  a  lacrosse  play- 
er, not  an  actor." 

"Come  on,  Tack,  be 
a  sport,"  urged  big 
and  good-natured 
"Red"  Rogers.  "It'll 
add  to  the  fun.  You'll 
look  good  with  a  red 
moustache,  honest 
you  will." 

"And  if  Mr.  Rog- 
ers is  so  accommo- 
dating about  it  you 
ought  to  be,"  urged 
Perks  much  relieved 
now  that  the  worst 
was  out.  "You  see 
he'll  have  to—" 

McGraw  put  down 
his  grip  and  faced 
about  expectantly. 

"What  will  Rogers 
have  to  do?"  he 
asked. 

"He's  taking  the 
place  of  a  man 
named  Clem  Rodd," 
explained  Perks. 
"And  this  Rodd  — 
well,  he's  deaf  and 
dumb." 

Darrell  and  Mc- 
Graw literally  tum- 
bled into  each  other's 
arms  and  rocked 
back  and  forth,  shak- 
ing with  laughter. 

"That  settles  it!" 
roared  McGraw.  "If 
Rogers  plays  the 
dummy  I'm  game  to 
wear  the  red  mous- 
tache." 
Rogers  was  a  slow- 
witted  fellow  when  it  came  to  conversa- 
tion and  in  the  face  of  the  raillery  of  his 
companions  all  he  could  do  was  to  scowl 
at  them  and  utter  a  low  growl. 

"That's  fine,"  ejaculated  Perks,  with 
enthusiasm.  "That's  the  only  kind  of 
noise  poor  old  Clem  can  make.  Just  keep 
that  up  and  you'll  fool  them  all." 

Darrell  shook  the  big  cover-point's  hand 
with  fervor.  "You're  a  born  actor.  Red!" 
he  cried.  "Who'd  ever  have  thought  you 
had  it  in  you?  You'll  play  this  dummy 
part  better  than  Sarah  Reinhart  could  do 
it  herself." 

"Poor  old  Clem!"  ejaculated  McGraw 
throwing  himself  into  the  situation  with 
an  enthusiasm  now  that  equaled  Darrell's. 
"I'll  be  playing  a  minor  part  in  this  little 
comedy  after  all." 

"It'll  be  a  tragedy  if  Clem  here  forgets 
he's  a  dummy  and  starts  to  talk,"  admon- 
ished Darrell.  "Don't  forget  that  for  a 
minute,  Clem.  No  matter  what  great 
thoughts  come  into  your  mind,  choke  'em 
down  unspoke.  One  word  spoke  in  haste 
may  cost  us  our  scalps.    These  Sebring 
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people  are  a  rather  savage  lot,  I  judge." 
"I'll  be — "  began  Rogers;  but  got  no 
further  for  his  two  companions  promptly 
jumped  at  him  and  cut  oflf  all  further 
speech  by  clapping  their  hands  none  too 
gently  over  his  mouth. 

"You  can't  talk!  What  do  you  mean  by 
it?"  expostulated  Darrell  indig^nantly. 
"Another  word  out  of  you  and  Tack  and 
I  '11  kick  your  slats  in." 

And  so  poor  Rogers,  bullied  into  sub- 
mission, was  led  to  the  dining-room  in 
mute  misery.  He  sat  opposite  McGraw 
and  glared  impotently  at  the  finger  mes- 
sages that  the  Irishman  wafted  across  the 
table  to  him.  McGraw  was  so  busy  prac- 
tising up  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  and 
stroking  his  luxuriant  auburn  moustache 
that  he  had  little  time  for  dinner. 

THE  trip  from  the  station  at  Sebring 
to  the  lacrosse  grounds  was  a  great 
trial  to  Red  Rogers,  alias  Clem  Rodd.  The 
male  population  of  Sebring,  more  or  less, 
was  congregated  at  the  station  to  witness 
the  arrival  of  the  invading  hosts.  To  save 
time,  the  members  of  the  team  had 
changed  into  their  uniforms  in  the  bag- 
gage coach  and,  as  they  stepped  off  the 
train,  each  player  was  submitted  to  a 
close  and  hostile  scrutiny. 

"Which  one's  Clem  Rodd?"  Rogers 
heard  someone  ask  in  the  crowd. 

"That's  him — the  big  long-legged  one," 
said  another. 

"Looks  like  a  soft,  big  slob,"  put  in 
someone  else. 

"Shh!   You'll  get  him  sore." 

"Huh,  don't  you  know  he  can't  hear? 
The  big  stiff's  a  dummy!" 

All  the  way  to  the  grounds  Rogers  tried 
to  appear  unconscious  of  the  audible  re- 
marks of  the  crowd,  who  tagged  at  his 


heels,  commenting  on  his  legs,  his  arms, 
his  intelligence — or  lack  of  it— his  ante- 
cedents and  his  future.  He  could  feel  him- 
self getting  red  behind  the  ears  but,  for 
fear  of  giving  himself  away,  could  not 
display  resentment.  For  a  man  who  had 
always  submitted  any  criticism  to  the 
arbitrament  of  fists,  the  situation  was 
somewhat  trying. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Darrell  and  McGraw 
was  dampened  some  on  arriving  at  the 
grounds.  The  game  was  to  be  played, 
they  saw,  on  a  hay  field.  One  side  of  the 
field  and  both  ends  had  been  roped  off 
and  behind  the  rope  was  the  crowd — a 
rough-and-ready  looking  crowd  too.  A 
seasoned  lacrosse  player  can  generally  tell 
when  there  is  something  in  the  air  that 
suggests  interference  from  the  masses. 
Darrell  felt  it  in  his  bones  that  very  little 
would  be  needed  to  bring  that  mob  over 
the  swaying,  straining  ropes. 

On  the  open  side  of  the  field,  the  hay 
had  not  been  cut  very  close  and  every  few 
minutes  in  practice  the  ball  would  be  lost. 

"A  fine  game  this  is  going  to  be," 
growled  Rogers,  under  his  breath. 

"Shut  up!"  exclaimed  Darrell,  in  real 
alarm.  "If  the  crowd  gets  on  to  us,  they'll 
tear  us  to  pieces.  You  keep  that  idea  in 
your  thick  head.  Red.  Don't  lose  it  for  a 
second." 

The  game  started  and  for  a  time  play 
was  pretty  ragged.  The  uneven  stubble 
bothered  the  Huronville  players  and  they 
fumbled  the  ball  and  passed  badly.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Sebring  twelve  were  full 
of  ginger  and  playing  right  up  on  their 
toes.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  wonder- 
ful exhibition  of  defence  play  that  the 
silent  Clem  Rodd  gave,  the  Sebring  team 
would  have  run  up  a  big  lead  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  game.  As  it  was  the  big  fel- 


low stopped  every  rush  and  stole  passes 
with  a  regularity  that  put  the  teeth  of  the 
Sebring  crowd  on  edge. 

"That  blankety-blank  dummy's  busting 
up  everything  we  start,"  said  the  Sebring 
field-captain  at  quarter-time.  "I  wish  his 
affliction  had  settled  in  his  legs  instead  of 
in  his  tongue." 

No  goal  had  been  scored  either  way  in 
the  first  quarter  but  the  play  improved  a 
lot  in  the  second.  Nothing  could  hold 
down  a  couple  of  home  men  like  Dick 
Darrell  and  Tack  McGraw  for  long  and  in 
that  second  quarter  they  kept  the  ball 
moving  around  the  Sebring  goal.  Three 
times  they  bulged  the  nets  and  each  time 
the  faces  of  the  Sebring  crowd  grew 
darker  and  more  threatening.  The  home 
team  had  a  conference  with  the  officers  of 
the  club  at  half-time  and  they  came  out 
for  the  third  quarter  with  determination 
writ  large,  all  over  them. 

Darrell  whispered  to  McGraw:  "We're 
in  for  it,  Tack.  They're  going  to  beat  us 
if  they  have  to  use  meat  axes." 

Tack  stuck  his  jaw  out  at  a  belligerent 
angle;  he  was  a  fighter  from  the  drop  of 
the  hat.  "They  won't  beat  us!"  he  said. 
"Not  if  they  use  dynamite!" 

"Don't  get  too  fresh,  Lucy,"  said  Dar- 
rell, who  was  never  too  serious  to  have  his 
joke.  "They're  just  waiting  for  us  to  start 
something.  Take  my  advice,  Binderslat, 
and  lay  low." 

Well,  play  started  at  a  lively  clip  in 
the  third.  The  Sebring  players  rushed  the 
pace,  checking  hard  and  fast.  In  order  to 
hold  them  down,  the  Huronville  team  had 
to  speed  up  to  the  same  pace  and  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  minutes  Darrell  and  Mc- 
Graw worked  as  they  had  never  worked 

Continued  on  Page  68. 
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Two  pieces  of  human  driftwood, 

Beached  on  the  sands  of  sin; 
Four  eyes  from  retrospection 

Grown  heavy  as  hearts  within. 
The  man — lacked  honor,  ambition; 

The  woman — needed  a  friend. 
Neither  could  pierce  the  future. 

Nor  cared  to  think  of  the  end. 


The  name  of  their  craft  was  Passion, 

But  blindly  they  read  it  Love; 
One  creeps  from  the  Stygian  darkness,   • 

The  other  drops  soft  from  above. 
They  sailed  away  on  their  journey, 

Cared  not  what  the  world  might  say. 
And  the  Lloyds  that  they  keep  in  Heaven 

Just  posted  the  Wreckage  to-day: 


'Two  hearts  .ashamed  and  broken, 
Two  memories  seared  with  pain. 

Two  lives  just  wantonly  wasted. 

That  can  never  be  lived  again." 

— Eric  A.  Darlmg. 


The  Story  of  the  Hurons:  By  e.  j.  Hathaway 


THE  beginnings  of  Canadian  history 
are  interwoven  in  the  most  intimate 
way  with  the  efforts  of  the  mon- 
archy and  nobility  of  France  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  graft  upon  the  new 
world  a  system  which  in  the  old  had 
brought  corruption,  strife,  warfare  and 
suffering.  They  formed  a  brilliant  at- 
tempt to  grasp  half  a  continent,  saddle  it 
with  the  exactions  of  a  feudal  Govern- 
ment and  stifle  it  with  the  burden  of  a 
grasping  hierarchy. 

Primarily  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  the  venturesome  voyages  of 
Cartier,  the  energetic  exploits  of  Cham- 
plain,  the  hazardous  journeyings  to  the 
far  West  of  Joliet,  LaSalle  and  others 
were  due  to  the  lure  of  the  distant  East — 
the  desire  to  find  a  short  way  to  the  King- 
dom of  Cathay  and  secure  access  to  its 
fabulous  wealth.  Secondary  only  to  this 
were  the  claims  of  colonization,  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  empire,  the  desire  for  trade 
with  the  Indians. 

For  many  years  following  the  explora- 
tions of  Cartier  in  the  new  world,  France 
had  little  chance  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  opened  up,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  the  spirit  of  commercial  enter- 
prise and  the  zeal  for  discovery  awoke  and 
any  real  effort  was  made  to  develop  trade 
or  encourage  settlement. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in 
1600  to  establish  a  settlement  at  Tadous- 
sac  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  River,  in 
order  to  secure  control  of  the  fur  trade. 
A  few  years  later  another  was  founded  by 
DeMonts  and  Champlain  at  Port  Royal  in 
Nova  Scotia.  The  existence  of  Port  Royal 
was  for  some  years  of  the  most  precarious 
character.  The  severity  of  the  climate, 
the  jealousy  of  rival  merchants,  the  con- 
stant disputes  between  French  and  Eng- 


lish as  to  sovereignty — these  were  all  dis- 
couraging elements. 

Meanwhile  Champlain  in  1608  founded 
Quebec  at  one  of  the  places  visited  by 
Cartier  seventy  years  before.  Champlain, 
however,  had  ambitions  beyond  that  of 
trading  furs.  From  the  Algonquins  who 
came  to  Quebec  to  trade  he  learned  of 
lakes  and  rivers  beyond  the  rapids  and  he 
cherished  the  hope  that  by  tracing  back 
the  interior  waters  to  their  source  a  west- 
ern route  to  China,  Japan  and  India  might 
be  discovered.  His  other  great  desires 
were  to  establish  the  power  of  France  and 
to  plant  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  new  world. 

The  first  winter  in  Quebec  was  severe 
enough  to  test  the  endurance  of  the  most 
courageous.  The  little  band  of  twenty- 
eight  that  remained  with  Champlain  was 
reduced  to  eight  by  the  following  May. 
With  the  return  of  the  supply  boat  from 
France  in  the  spring,  the  way  was  open 
for  exploration  and  discovery.  An  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  Champlain  and 
the  chief  of  the  Algonquins  to  assist  them 
against  their  enemies,  the  Iroquois — a 
federation  of  five  powerful  nations  living 
in  fortified  villages  within  the  present 
State  of  New  York — resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Richelieu  River  and  the  lake 
that  bears  the  name  of  the  great  French 
leader.  By  thus  joining  forces  with  the 
Hurons  and  Algonquins  Champlain  hoped 
to  open  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  terri- 
tory otherwise  inaccessible;  and  while  he 
gained  the  antagonism  of  the  Iroquois,  he 
at  the  same  time  became  indispensable  to 
his  allies,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  ex- 
pedition readily  accepted  their  invitation 
to  visit  their  towns  and  to  aid  them  fur- 
ther in  their  wars. 

In  1610  Henry  Hudson,  in  an  effort  to 
find  a  north-west  passage  to  the  Far  East, 


had  discovered  Hud- 
son Bay.  Shortly  af- 
terward one  of 
Champlain's  young 
men,  Nicolas  de 
Vignau,  wes  sent  to 
spend  a  season  with 
the  Algonquins  in 
their  country  up  the 
Ottawa.  On  his  re- 
turn he  told  a  mar- 
velous tale  of  finding 
a  great  lake  at  the 
source  of  the  Otta- 
wa, from  which  an- 
other river  flowed 
northward  leading  to 
the  sea.  Upon  the 
shores  of  the  sea  he 
claimed  to  have  seen 
the  wreck  of  an  Eng- 
lish ship,  evidently 
that  of  Hudson, 
whose  crew  had 
mutinied.  This  sea 
was  said  to  be  but 
seventeen  days  dis- 
tant by  canoe  from 
Montreal. 

This  direct  con- 
firmation of  his 
theory  of  a  shortcut 
to  the  Pacific  was  so 
important  that  early  in  the  summer  of 
1613  Champlain  set  out  to  follow  up  the 
discovery,  taking  Vignau  with  him.  They 
left  St.  Helen's  Island,  opposite  Montreal, 
on  May  27th.  Never  before  had  a  party 
of  white  men  penetrated  this  virgin  coun- 
try. The  Ottawa,  though  navigable  for 
much  of  the  way,  has  many  swift  currents, 
tortuous  passages  and  treacherous  rapids. 
Day  after  day  they  toiled  on,  paddling  in 
the  clear  currents,  and  pushing,  dragging 
or  lifting  their  canoes  across  the  difficult 
places.  They  shouldered  their  boats 
through  the  dense  woods  around  the  more 
dangerous  rapids,  launching  them  again 
in  the  more  quiet  waters,  and  at  night 
they  made  their  camp  on  the  edge  of  the 
woody  banks.  Not  only  had  they  the 
hardships  of  travel,  but  they  suffered 
much  from  pests  of  mosquitoes  by  day  and 
dangers  from  wild  animals  by  night. 

When  they  reached  the  Algonquin  coun- 
try the  Indians  told  Champlain  that  the 
rapids  in  the  river  above  were  impassable, 
and  Champlain  was  forced  to  accompany 
them  to  the  headquarters  of  the  tribe  on 
Allumette  Island. 

Champlain  begged  the  chiefs  to  furnish 
him  with  canoes  and  men  to  take  him  to 
the  country  of  the  Nipissings  on  Lake 
Nipissing,  some  distance  further  north. 
The  request,  at  first  granted,  was  after- 
wards denied.  The  rapids  and  rocks  in 
the  river  were  dangerous,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  Nipissings  was  inexpressible. 
Champlain  urged  his  claims  with  all  his 
skill.  The  young  man  Vignau  had  been 
there;  here  was  his  story  and  a  map  show- 
ing the  route  he  had  taken. 

The  Indians  were  indignant.  Vignau 
had  spent  the  winter  in  their  lodges.  He 
had  not  been  a  mile  farther  north  than 
they  were  at  that  moment.  His  story  was 
a  fabrication,  his  map  an  imposture.  This 
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proved  to  be  the  case.  His  desire  for 
notoriety  had  been  his  undoing;  and  he 
had  hoped  that  the  difficulties  of  the  jour- 
ney and  the  dangers  of  the  trip  would 
have  discouraged  Champlain,  and  caused 
him  to  return  without  discovering  his 
falsehood.  There  was  now  no  good  reason 
for  continuing  the  expedition,  and  Cham- 
plain  retraced  his  steps  to  Montreal. 

Two  years  later,  having  spent  the  in- 
tervening period  in  France,  Champlain  re- 
turned again  to  Canada.  He  was  accom- 
panied this  time  by  four  Recollet  priests, 
members  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  for 
the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  Indian  population  as  well  as 
to  those  of  the  French  traders  and  set- 
tlers. They  arrived  at  Quebec  at  the  end 
of  May,  1615,  where,  after  choosing  a  site 
for  their  convent  near  the  fortifications 
erected  by  Champlain,  they  built  an  altar, 
and  on  June  24th  Father  Dolbeau  cele- 
brated the  first  mass  ever  said  in  Canada. 
The  congregation  knelt  on  the  bare  earth, 
while  the  guns  from  the  fort  and  from 
the  ship  in  the  river  marked  the  occasion 
as  one  of  special  importance. 

Father  Jamay  and  Du  Plesis  were  as- 
signed to  work  at  Quebec,  Father  Le 
Caron  to  establish  a  mission  to  the  Hurons 
at  their  headquarters  on  Lake  Huron,  and 
Father  Dolbeau  to  work  among  the  Mon- 
tagnais  Indians  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Le 
Caron  immediately  set  off  to  Montreal, 
then  thronged  with  Indians  on  their  an- 
nual visit  for  the  trading  of  furs.  The 
assembled  Hurons  and  Algonquins  also 
were  eager  for  Champlain's  assistance 
against  the  Iroquois.  "With  French 
soldiers  to  fight  their  battles,"  says  Park- 
man,  "French  priests  to  baptize  them,  and 
French  traders  to  supply  their  increasing 
wants,  their  dependence  would  be  com- 
plete." This  was  the  policy  of  Champlain. 
The  Hurons  and  Algonquins  agreed  to 
supply  twenty-five  hundred  warriors;  he 
would  join  them  with  all  the  men  at  his 
command;  and  a  vigorous  warfare  would 
be  opened  against  the  powerful  Iroquois. 
He  returned  to  Quebec  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  expedition,  and  on  his  return 
he  found  that  Le  Caron,  with  twelve 
Frenchmen,  had  left  with  the  Indians  on 
July  the  first  for  the  Huron  country. 
Champlain,  with  two  others  and  a  party 
of  Hurons,  set  out  eight  days  later. 

Their  way  as  far  as  the  Algonquin  vil- 
lage was  by  the  course  taken  two  years 
before.  From  this  point  he  advanced  until 
he  reached  the  tributary  waters  at  Matta- 
wa,  leading  to  Lake  Nipissing.  An  outlet 
at  the  western  end  of  the  lake  led  into  the 
French  River,  which  carried  them  to  the 
great  fresh-water  sea  of  the  Hurons,  now 
knovra  as  Georgian  Bay.  Their  course  for 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  continued 
south  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Georgian 
Bay,  through  the  thirty  thousand  islands, 
to  Thunder  Bay  at  the  entrance  to 
Matchedash  Bay  near  the  harbor  of 
Penetanguishene. 

Champlain  arrived  in  the  Huron  coun- 
try on  August  1st.  On  August  3rd  he 
visited  Carhagouha,  a  town  surrounded 
by  a  triple  palisade  thirty-five  feet  high, 
where  he  found  Le  Caron  engaged  with 
the  Indians  in  the  erection  of  an  altar. 

Parkman  thus  describes  the  first  re- 
ligious ceremony  ever  held  in  the  province 
of  Ontario: 


"The  twelfth  of  August,  1615,  was  a 
day  evermore  marked  with  white  in  the 
friar's  calendar.  Arrayed  in  priestly  vest- 
ments, he  stood  before  his  simple  altar, 
behind  him  his  little  band  of  Christians — 
the  twelve  P'renchmen  who  had  attended 
him  and  the  two  who  had  followed  Cham- 
plain. Here  stood  their  devout  and  valiant 
chief,  and  at  his  side  that  pioneer  of 
pioneers,  Etienne  Brule,  the  interpreter. 
The  Host  was  raised  aloft;  the  worship- 
pers kneeled.  Then  their  rough  voices 
joined  in  the  hymn  of  praise,  Te  Deum 
Laudamus;  and  then  a  volley  of  their 
guns  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the  okies, 
the  manitous,  and  all  the  brood  of  ano- 
malous devils  who  reigned  with  undis- 
puted sway  in  these  wild  realms  of  dark- 
ness. The  brave  friar,  a  true  soldier  of 
the  Church,  had  led  his  forlorn  hope  into 
the  fastnesses  of  hell ;  and  now,  with  con- 
tented heart,  he  might  depart  in  peace, 
for  he  had  said  the  first  mass  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hurons." 

The  Hurons  at  the  time  of  Champlain's 
visit  occupied  the  district  on  the  south- 
eastern shore  of  Georgian  Bay,  lying  be- 
tween Matchedash  Bay,  Nottawasaga 
Bay,  Lake  Simcoe  and  Lake  Couchiching. 
They  were  a  numerous  and  powerful  peo- 
ple, second  only  to  the  Iroquois  in 
strength,  in  numbers  and  in  methods 
of  organization  and  government.  ■  They 
lived  in  villages  and  towns,  many  of 
them  strongly  fortified,  and  as  early 
French  writers  estimate  the  popula- 
tion variously,  it  is  inferred  that  mi- 
grations took  place  from  time  to  time. 
Champlain  estimates  the  number  of  vil- 
lages as  seventeen  or  eighteen,  with  the 
population  at  about  ten  thousand;  but 
Brebeuf ,  twenty  years  later,  found  twenty 
villages  and  about  30,000  souls.  In  1639 
the  Jesuit  estimate  is  thirty-two  inhabited 
villages  and  thirty-two  thousand  of  a 
population.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  number  of  people  in  the  district  at 
that  time  was  as  large  as  at  the  present 
time,  including  the  large  towns  of  Orillia, 
Midland  and  Penetanguishene. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  Indian  tribes, 
the  Hurons  were  farmers,  fishermen  and 
traders,  cultivating  the  land  and  raising 
corn,  beans  and  other  crops  for  food,  and 
hemp  for  fishing  lines  and  nets.    From 
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other  nations  they  obtained,  by  barter, 
supplies  of  furs,  tobacco  and  other  mer- 
chantable goods,  which  they  traded  in  the 
East  for  such  other  articles  as  they  re- 
quired. 

The  country  of  the  Hurons  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  archaeological  fields 
in  Canada,  and  traces  have  been  found  of 
upwards  of  four  hundred  places,  which 
beyond  doubt,  were  the  sites  of  Huron  vil- 
lages. The  large  number  of  places  identi- 
fied as  village  sites  by  reason  of  the  ashes, 
debris,  implements,  fragments  of  pottery 
and  other  evidences  of  occupation,  is  ac- 
counted for  in  several  ways.  The  domes- 
tic conditions  under  which  they  lived  made 
it  impossible  to  remain  long  in  any  one 
place;  the  land  under  cultivation,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  repeated  crops  were  taken 
from  the  same  soil,  soon  became  barren; 
the  fuel  supply  gave  out;  the  encroach- 
ments and  harassments  of  the  hostile 
Iroquois  rendered  a  location  untenable; 
any  or  all  of  these  might  at  one  time  or 
another  make  it  necessary  to  move  from 
one  place  to  another. 

Most  of  the  villages  were  situated  in 
elevated  places,  because  of  their  greater 
strategic  value,  and  those  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  fronts  were  strongly  fortified 
by  palisades  as  protection  against  in- 
vasion. 

To  the  west  of  the  Huron  country  was 
the  country  of  the  Petuns,  called  the  To- 
bacco Nation,  because  they  made  a  special 
feature  of  tobacco  growing.  In  Southern 
Ontario  from  the  Niagara  to  the  Detroit 
River  were  the  Neuters  or  Neutrals,  so 
called  because  in  the  long  conflicts  between 
the  Iroquois  and  the  Hurons  they  re- 
mained aloof  and  took  no  part  with  one 
side  or  the  other. 

Champlain  remained  in  the  Huron 
country  until  September  1st,  when  the 
war  party,  now  completed,  set  out  on  the 
expedition  against  the  Iroquois.  Their 
way  lay  along  Lake  Simcoe,  across  the 
portage  to  Balsam  Lake,  and  down  the 
chain  of  waterways  knovm  as  the  Trent 
River  route  until  they  reached  Lake 
Ontario. 

They  boldly  set  out  across  the  lake, 
landing  near  the  eastern  end,  where,  after 
hiding  their  canoes,  they  struck  inland  in 
search  of  the  Iroquois  headquarters,  which 
they  reached  on  October  tenth.  The 
enemy  occupied  a  strongly  fortified  town 
south  of  Lake  Oneida,  which  they  de- 
fended with  much  skill.  After  nearly  a 
week  of  futile  fighting,  during  which 
Champlain  himself  received  an  arrow  in 
the  knee  and  another  in  the  leg,  the  in- 
vaders began  their  retreat,  carrying  the 
wounded  with  them.  The  Hurons  had 
promised  to  furnish  Champlain  with 
guides  to  take  him  to  Quebec,  but  as  he 
had  not  brought  them  victory  they  one 
and  all  began  to  make  excuses.  Nothing 
therefore  remained  but  that  he  must  re- 
turn and  spend  the  winter  with  them. 

They  reached  Cahiague,  near  the  pres- . 
ent  town  of  Orillia,  two  days  before 
Christmas,  and  here,  vdth  the  exception  of 
visits  to  neighboring  tribes  in  what  are 
now  the  counties  of  Simcoe,  Grey,  Bruce 
and  Dufferin,  and  to  the  Nipissings  in  the 
north,  he  remained  until  the  following 
May. 

Continued  on  Page  76. 
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SYNOPSIS. — Sir  Horace  Lazenby  has  been  acquitted  in  court  on  a  charge  of  trust  making.  He  decides  to  take  a  holiday  to 
get  aivay  incognito  for  a  long-needed  rest.  This  holiday  he  uses  for  the  writing  of  an  autobiography,  telling  his  life 
story  from  the  beginning,  with  the  idea  of  justifying  his  operations  in  the  realms  of  high  fiimnce.  The  story  he  tells  starts 
with  his  ho7ne  life  in  Garafraxa.  He  and  his  brothers  run  away  from  home  and  cross  Lake  Erie  by  stealing  a  passage 
in  a  grain  boat,  which  results  in  the  death  of  the  two  brothers.  Young  Lazenby  makes  his  way  to  New  York,  where  he  secures 
a  position  in  the  baggage  department  of  a  railroad  controlled  by  the  famous  John  J.  Vandervort.  He  is  promoted  to  the 
position  of  private  bodyguard  to  the  millionaire  railroader  and  ultimately  becomes  his  secretary.  One  night  Lazenby 
attends  a  party  and  leaves  it  somewhat  stimulated  by  wine.  He  wanders  along  the  waterfront  and  is  seized  and  taken 
aboard  an  outbound  vessel.  The  ship  travels  around  the  Horn  to  the  British  Columbia  Pacific  Coast,  and  on  the  way 
Lazenby  has  a  fight,  in  which  he  knocks  down  the  first  mate  who  has  abused  him  from  the  start.  The  fall  kills  the  mate. 
Lazenby  is  acquitted  of  blame,  but,  to  protect  him  from  the  friends  of  the  mate,  he  is  put  ashore  by  the  captain  at  Seattle. 
Here  he  becomes  foreman  in  the  employ  of  Johanna  Stard,  a  firm-^minded  woman  successfully  operating  a  ship  chandlery 
business;  and  meets  her  daughter,  Pamela  Stard,  "the  flower  of  fifty  ports."  Lazenby  stays  for  three  years  in  the 
employ  of  Mrs.  Stard.  On  her  death-bed  she  has  him  marry  her  daughter.  After  her  mother's  death,  Pamela  leaves  for 
Canada  and  Lazenby  follows  her  to  Toronto  where  he  secures  em.ployment  in  the  grocery  store  of  John  Goss.  From  a 
customer  he  finds  where  his  wife  is  staying  and  sets  out  to  find  her — with  a  strap  in  his  pocket.  After  affecting  a  reunion 
with  his  wife,  Lazenby  gets  into  partnership  with  John  Goss  in  the  wholesale  business  and  is  largely  instrumental  in 
organizing  an  association  of  wholesalers.    When  the  association  is  in  good  running  order,  it  is  decided  to  raise  prices. 


PART  VI. 

FEW  men  do  any- 
thing —  even  the 
most  violent  of 
crimes  —  without  having 
in  their  own  mind,  how- 
ever hazily,  some  justifi- 
cation for  the  act.  There 
lives  in  most  men  a 
second  self  which  is  con- 
tinually approving  or  dis- 
approving the  conduct  of 
the  man.  Conscience  is 
the  wrong  name  for  the 
thing;  it  might  better  be 
called  personal  vanity. 
Most  men  refrain  from 
lying  because  the  lie  re- 
acts subtly  against  the 
liar's  opinion  of  himself, 
his  self-esteem.  It  is 
when  the  passions  by 
main  strength  overthrow 
for  a  moment  the  govern- 
ment of  the  mind,  break- 
ing down  the  usual  calm- 
ness of  so-called  con- 
science by  weight  of  self- 
ish argument  and  dis- 
torted reasoning,  that  the 
sins  against  Conscience 
are  committed.  In  time 
Conscience  comes  to,  and 
begins  its  course  of  nag- 
ging unless  and  until  the 
misdemeanor  is  explained 
away  by  the  sophistries 
of  the  intelligence. 

When  the  board  of 
wholesalers  with  whom 
John  Goss  and  I  had 
worked  to  wipe  out  com- 
petition, decided  to  raise 
prices  above  normal  it 
was  temporary  love  of 
money  that  swept  the 
group  of  business  men  off 
its  feet.  Before  the  mood 
had  passed  off  the  order 
had  gone  forth  to  the 
Golden  Star  Corporation 


When  he  returned  he  was  smiling  and     smoking    another    cipar. 
he  chortled,  "you  can  skin  him  If  you're  quick." 


"•S   alright." 


of  Toronto  and  the  John 
Goss  Company  of  Mont- 
real— the  two  branches 
of  the  trust  which  were 
supposed,  but  only  sup- 
posed to  compete  with 
one  another^ — to  raise  the 
scale  of  prices  all  round 
"in  order  to  meet  in- 
creased overhead  ex- 
penses." That  was  the 
phrase  we  used  to  justify 
our  action  in  the  eyes  of 
our  employees.  The  tra- 
velers of  the  John  Goss 
Company  of  Montreal, 
not  knowing  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Mont- 
real concern  and  the  To- 
ronto concern,  protested 
that  people  would  refuse 
to  pay  the  increased 
prices  and  that  the  tra- 
velers of  the  Golden  Star 
Corporation  would  natur- 
ally be  able  to  get  all  the 
business.  They  were  sur- 
prised to  learn  however, 
after  they  had  been  told 
to  go  ahead  and  do  their 
best,  that  the  Golden  Star 
Company  had  done  the 
same  thing,  and  price 
conditions  so  far  as  the 
travelers  were  concerned 
were  the  same  as  ever. 
The  retailers,  our  cus- 
tomers, kicked — but  they 
had  to  deliver  their  goods 
and  had  to  come  to  us.  A 
few  of  their  customers 
kicked  to  them,  but  not 
many.  The  housewife  of- 
ten accepts  an  increase 
of  one  cent  on  a  can  of 
corn,  as  being  quite  be- 
yond question.  She  does 
not  feel  that  small  item. 
The  grocer  who,  because 
the  price  of  sugar  has 
been  raised  to  him  by  the 
importers  has  to  give  half 
a    pound    less    on    every 
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quarter's  worth,  may  not  even  tell  his  cus- 
tomer of  the  change.  The  woman's  "little 
girl"  is  probably  sent  to  the  store  with  a 
slip  of  paper  saying,  "a  quarter's  worth  of 
sugar,"  or  it  is  asked  for  over  the  phone. 
So  with  other  goods.  The  customer  of  the 
retail  store,  buying  as  she  does  usually  in 
small  lots,  scarcely  notices  the  change. 
Whon  the  retailers  kicked  to  us  we  told 
them  things  could  not  be  helped.  Prices  had 
gone  up.  They  would  have  to  explain  this 
to  their  customers  and  raise  the  price  ac- 
cordingly. Aiken,  who  had  proposed  the 
change  of  prices  and  who  was  the  ring- 
leader all  through  that  campaign,  made 
the  change  slightly  easier  by  putting  some 
misleading  information  about  vessel  rates 
in  the  way  of  a  certain  friendly  reporter. 
It  served,  when  it  appeared  in  a  Montreal 
paper  and  was  repeated  in  other  papers 
throughout  the  country,  to  support  our 
increased  prices.  Also,  the  fact  that  the 
Golden  Star  Company  and  the  John  Goss 
Company  both  raised  prices  convinced  the 
last  of  the  protesting  retailers  that  pro- 
test was  in  vain.  Prices  stayed  up.  Profits 
began  rolling  in  to  our  company. 

Did  conscience  bother  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board?  Possibly;  but  we 
justified  ourselves  with  the  argument  that 
the  wholesalers  had  been  losing  money 
for  years,  through  unbridled  competition. 
The  public  had  gained  by  that  mis- 
fortune; it  was  now  our  turn  to  recoup. 
Sophistry?  Of  course.  Talk  to  a  burglar 
and  he  will  justify  himself  with  the  ut- 
most diligence,  if  not  with  conviction.  I 
speak  now  of  the  average  burglar;  if  you 
find  one  who  has  really  reformed  he  will 
lay  all  the  blame  on  the  devil. 

The  more  money  the  two  branches  of 
the  trust  made  the  more  the  members  of 
the  board  wanted.  The  more  secrecy  we 
had  to  practise  in  our  dealings,  the  more 
fascinating  the  work  became,  till  we  found 
that  air  of  secrecy  pervading  the  whole  of 
our  oflices.  We  transacted  even  the  most 
commonplace  matters  in  subdued  tones. 
The  chief  managers  carried  the  habit  out 
of  the  board  room;  the  sub-managers 
caught  it  from  them  and  it  permeated  the 
whole  institution  clear  down  to  the  ap- 
prentices in  the  shipping-rooms.  At  the 
time  I  did  not  know  it.  None  of  us  did; 
but  my  wife,  coming  into  the  warehouse 
in  Montreal  one  day  with  our  son,  re- 
marked it  to  me.  I  laughed  at  the  idea. 
But  she  was  earnest.  She  went  on  to  say 
that  I  had  even  begun  to  show  this  air 
of  secrecy  in  my  own  house  and  that  she 
did  not  approve  it.  "It  is  furtive,"  she 
said,  "and  it  doesn't  become  any  man  to 
have  to  hide  things!" 

I  know  now  she  was  right. 

But  we  could  not  stop  doing  secret  busi- 
ness because  we  could  not  stop  our  illegal 
combination.  Although  no  one  had  ever 
told  us  it  was  illegal  we  seemed  somehow 
to  sense  it.  There  was  not  a  man  among 
us  that  did  not  know  he  was  doing  wrong, 
and  know  it  by  nothing  more  than  in- 
stinct. Once,  I  had  a  fleeting  thought  of 
calling  a  halt  to  the  thing  and  I  thought 
once  or  twice  that  other  members  of  the 
board  felt  uneasy  and  would  have  been 
glad  to  broach  the  subject;  but  at  the 
board  meetings  there  was  always  the  air 
of  official  rightness  about  things,  that 
deceived  us.  There  were  the  formalities 
of  bookkeeping  and  auditors'  certificates 
that  made  everything  seem  so  very  honest. 


Our  Montreal  manager  was  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  Canadian  business  chiefs 
whose  very  manner  was  honesty  itself. 
We  directors  hid  behind  his  skirts.  Look- 
ing at  him  we  felt  sure  we  were  doing  an 
honest  business. 

Were  we? 

No! 

Then  came  the  natural  consequences. 
Greed  begets  greed  and  the  appetite  for 
w-ore  is  never  whetted.  With  our  success 
in  the  wholesale  business  several  of  the 
members  of  the  board  started  branching 
out  in  other  lines  of  business.  I  had 
accumulated  a  bank  credit  and  I  sought 
means  of  employing  it.  I  wanted  some- 
thing outside  the  wholesale  business,  on 
the  principle  that  it  is  unwise  to  keep  all 
one's  eggs  in  the  one  basket.  Other  mem- 
bers invested  in  banks  and  two  became 
directors.  John  Goss  was  overtaken,  af- 
ter a  life-time  of  sober  industry,  with  a 
mania  for  patents.  Great  money  had  been 
made  in  patents,  he  said,  and  he  intended 
to  see  if  he  couldn't  buy  out  the  rights  on 
some  sort  of  a  good  thing.  He  did!  But 
because  he  had  no  knowledge  of  how 
patents  should  be  drawn  and  because  the 
patent  lawyer  had  not  cared  sufficiently 
about  the  interests  of  the  inventor  to  see 
that  it  was  a  basic  patent  instead  of  a 
mere  patent  on  the  frills  of  the  idea  Goss 
lost  heavily. 

There  were  nine  directors  of  us,  all  told 
when  in  1898 — we  had  formed  the  trust  in 
1895 — we  determined  on  the  price-raising 
policy.  Out  of  the  original  twenty  most 
had  sold  out  their  shares  to  the  nine.  By 
1899,  Aiken,  of  Aiken  Brothers — the  man 
who  had  previously  led  in  the  price-cut- 
ting campaign  and  who  had  been  brought 
into  the  organization  only  after  we  had 
resorted  to  extreme  methods — was  now 
the  chairman  of  the  board  and  the  only 
one  of  thQ  nine  who  really  attended  to 
business.  Aiken  had  no  side-lines.  His 
one  interest  in  life  was  the  trust — that  is, 
the  Golden  Star  Corporation  and  the  John 
Goss  Trading  Company  of  Montreal. 
When  in  1900  John  Goss  wanted  to  sell 
out — for  his  patent  business  had  all  but 
ruined  him — he  sold  to  Aiken.  I  might 
have  suspected   something  at  the  time. 

WITH  some  of  the  capital  which  I  had 
managed  to  collect,  and  with  the 
credit  which  my  connection  with  a  suc- 
cessful wholesale  concern  gave  me,  I  had 
bought  out  a  knitting  mill  in  a  western 
Ontario  town.  There  had  come  to  me  one 
day  a  poor  thin  creature  of  a  man  called 
Bradburn — Percival  Bradburn  was  his 
full  name.  He  had  learned  the  knitting 
business  over  in  Bradford,  England.  He 
had  bought  a  few  machines  and  had 
started  into  the  manufacture  of  stockings, 
mitts  and  plain  hosiery  in  a  village  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Grand  River.  His  wife 
superintended  the  workings  of  the  little 
factory — they  employed  ten  hands — while 
Bradburn  traveled  on  the  road  getting  or- 
ders for  his  goods.  He  had  been  making  a 
considerable  success  when,  this  particular 
spring,  the  Grand  River  went  on  the 
rampage  and  swept  out  the  dam  from 
which  he  obtained  power.  If  this  had  been 
the  first  loss  in  this  way  it  might  not  so 
much  have  mattered,  or  if  it  had  been  the 
second.  But  it  was  the  third  time  Brad- 
burn found  himself  called  upon  to  replace 
a  heavy  dam.    He  came  to  Toronto  ex- 


hausted by  a  three-day  vigil  during  which 
he  and  the  wife  and  all  the  mill  hands  had 
been  at  work,  poling  the  g^reat  ice-floes 
over  the  spill-way  so  that  they  would  not 
catch  and  hold  back  the  angry  water.  Fin- 
ally one  great  floe  stranded  across  the 
spillway.  The  water  rose  at  once,  running 
into  the  first  floor  of  the  mill  itself.  They 
tried  to  dynamite  the  opening  but  failed. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  as  the  little 
handful  of  workers  toiled  with  rods  and 
axes  to  clear  the  path  of  the  angry  river, 
the  embankment  on  which  they  stood 
shuddered,  sagged — and  gave  way  to  the 
flood  just  as  the  last  of  the  workers 
reached  a  safe  place  on  the  higher  part  of 
the  shore.  Percival  Bradburn  came  to  me 
. — I  was  in  Toronto  at  the  time — for  capi- 
tal to  rebuild  his  dam.  It  was  only  a 
paltry  sum  he  needed  but  it  was  more  than 
the  banks  would  give  him.  They  had  fin- 
anced the  two  previous  dams. 

On  principle  I  refused  the  offer. 

"Five  thousand  dollars  for  a  forty-nine 
per  cent,  interest  in  your  business!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "A  partnership !   Too  much!" 

He  went  then  to  my  various  fellow- 
directors — for  our  board  included  most  of 
the  men  who  were  like'/  to  be  interested 
in  investments  of  the  «ze  Bradburn  was 
offering.  One  and  all  turned  Bradburn 
down.  I  suppose  he  might  have  gone  fur- 
ther and  found  someone  else  to  help  him 
out,  but  for  some  reason  he  came  back  to 
me. 

"Won't  you  re-consider  your  decision, 
Mr.  Lazenby?"  he  said.  He  was  a  pathetic 
sort  of  figure,  sick  with  anxiety  and  nerv- 
ous in  the  presence  of  one  who  had,  as  he 
seemed  to  think,  the  means  to  save  him 
from  disaster.  "I've  got  a  big  order  from 
the  Eaton  Company.  I've  promised  de- 
livery on  the  stuff  in  time  for  the  fall 
trade — and  it  must  be  put  through.  On 
what  conditions  will  you  back  me?" 

"I  am  not  interested  in  the  knitting 
business,"  I  said. 

"But  there  is  money  in  it!"  he  pro- 
tested. 

I  knew  this  but  I  shook  my  head. 

"I  might  try  to  do  something  to  help 
you  out,"  I  said.  "But  I  should  want  to 
have  the  business  reorganized  as  a  com- 
pany— I  couldn't  consider  a  partnership." 

"Then  a  company  it  is!"  he  shouted  in 
glee.  "Put  in  five  thousand  Mr.  Lazenby 
— just  five  thousand — and  we'll  give  you 
forty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  stock.  That's 
fair." 

"Who  are  we?" 

"We?   Oh,  that  is,  my  wife  and  L" 

Somehow  I  resented  the  idea  of  a  wo- 
man being  in  the  deal. 

"Your  lawyer  and  mine  can  draw  up 
the  papers  and  apply  for  the  charter,"  I 
said.  "When  that  is  done  I'll  give  you  my 
cheque." 

"Oh,   but  —  couldn't  you   advance  the 
cheque  under  an  agreement  so  that  we, 
can  start  on  re-building  the  dam  at  once?"' 

He  seemed  on  the  verge  of  breakdown 
at  the  mere  thought  of  further  delay. 

"Very  well,"  I  said,  "I'll  advance  you 
five  thousand  dollars  under  an  agreement. 
I  have  seen  your  books.  I  know  what  your 
orders  are.  You  can  assign  me  all  book 
debts  in  the  interim.  Fix  it  up  that  way. 
Tell  your  lawyer  to  see  mine  this  morn- 
ing." 

"Right-o  "  he  answered  cheerily. 

The  money  was  advanced,  the  company 
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papers  put  through  and  my  first  venture 
in  the  manufacturing  business  set  going. 
The  new  dam  across  the  Grand  River  was 
completed  in  thirty  days.  We  had  a 
twelve-foot  head  of  water  and  a  spill-way 
specially  designed  to  take  care  of  floods 
and  ice.  The  chatter  of  the  knitting  ma- 
chines was  soon  resumed  in  the  mill.  The 
big  order  was  sent  out  on  contract  time 
and  a  repeat  order  was  placed  with  us. 
With  Bradburn  on  the  road  and  his  wife 
superintending  the  little  factory  we  were 
making  money.  I  complimented  myself  on 
having  taken  over  the  investment. 

But  I  was  not  to  be  content  with  only 
this  sort  of  an  interest  in  the  knitting 
business — for  I  fancied  I  saw  even  then 
how  the  business  would  expand.  I  remem- 
bered my  experience  in  the  wholesale 
trade  and  I  determined  to  play  the  same 
game  in  the  knitting  trade.  The  poor  little 
mill  which  Bradburn  and  his  heroic  wife 
had  set  going  was  doing  what,  for  them, 
seemed  a  great  business,  but  it  was  scarce- 
ly a  drop  in  the  bucket  with  me.  That  was 
the  feeling  I  had  at  the  time.  My  first 
success  had  gone  to  my  head.  Through  my 
bank  connections  I  started  inquiries  as  to 
other  knitting  mills  in  the  country.  There 
were  quite  a  number  of  them,  I  learned. 
Several  small  mills  were  in  a  bad  way 
owing  to  the  change  from  ordinary  water- 
power  to  electricity  and  other  forms  of 
power,  but  in  the  main  they  were  all  on  a 
sound  basis. 

"The  beauty  about  the  milling  busi- 
ness," I  said  to  my  Pamela  one  night,  "is 
that  we  are  not  up  against  the  same  kind 
of  outside  competition.  The  English  and 
German  mills  turn  out  stuff  for  milder 


climates  than  ours  and  they  haven't  yet 
found  a  big  enough  trade  here  to  justify 
their  coming  in.   That  is  our  chance." 

"How  our  chance?"  asked  Pamela. 

"Yours  and  mine,"  I  replied,  " — to  make 
money." 

"I  could  do  with  less  money,"  she  sighed, 
"and  have  you  oftener  at  the  house — here 
with  the  boy  and  me." 

"The  boy  is  still  no  better?" 

She  led  the  way  to  the  side  of  the  little 
lad's  bed. 

"Look!"  she  said,  and  I  examined  the 
twisted  hip  and  spine  as  he  lay  there 
asleep. 

"Can't  you  forget  business  for  a  little 
while?" 

"With  money  we  could  take  him  to 
Europe  and  have  him  treated,"  I 
countered. 

"No,"  she  said,  "You  know  what  the 
French  specialist  said  a  month  ago?" 

"Hmph!"  I  retorted,  "he  needn't  have 
been  so  blunt  about  it." 

We  said  very  little  more  just  them. 

Next  day  I  bought  a  small  mill  on  an- 
other part  of  the  river  from  the  Bradburn 
mill.  This  one  was  devoted  to  the  making 
of  underwear.  I  retained  the  same  super- 
intendent who  had  been  running  it  before, 
having  contracted,  meantime,  with  the 
previous  owner  for  his  good-will.  Then  I 
went  down  to  see  Bradburn. 

He  was  just  in  from  the  road  and  was 
going  through  our  tiny  plant  with  his 
wife — a  wonderfully  capable  sort  of  wo- 
man, not  delicately  made  perhaps,  but  a 
fine,  sturdy  type  of  Canadian  help-mate. 
As  I  came  up  they  were  chuckling  over  a 
deal  which  he  had  just  closed  with  a  rival 
firm  of  the  great  department  store  with 
whom  the  previous  order  had  been  placed. 
That  firm  had  wanted  some  sort  of  a 
hosiery  feature  to  sell  on  Monday  morn- 
ings— something  of  extraordinary  attrac- 
tiveness in  price.  As  perhaps  you  know, 
Monday  morning  is  a  bad  time  in  a  de- 
partment store;  it  is  to  bring  out  the 
Monday  morning  shoppers  that  the  writ- 


ers of  the  department  store  advertising 
work  overtime  during  the  week  before. 

"And  do  you  know  what  I'm  going  to 
sell  them  for  a  feature?"  exclaimed 
Percival  in  his  thin  cackly  voice. 
"A  cotton  mixture?" 
"No  Lady,"  he  had  a  funny  habit  of 
calling  his  wife  Lady.  "We  have  taken  on 
a  contract  to  sell  them  ten  thousand  pairs 
of  women's  and  children's  black  hose — 
to  retail  at  ten  cents  a  pair!" 

"Percival!"  she  exclaimed.  "You  can't 
do  it?" 

"0  yes  we  can.  See — "  It  was  at  this 
point  that  I  joined  his  audience  but  with- 
out interrupting  his  enthusiastic  outline 
of  his  scheme.  "Instead  of  knitting  on  the 
heel  and  the  foot  we'll  make  them  up 
separately  and  then  have  the  girls  sew  'em 
on  by  machine." 
"Good!"  she  echoed. 
"Good!"  I  agreed.  Then,  after  that  sub- 
ject was  closed,  "Made  a  good  trip  Brad- 
burn?" 

"First  rate!" 

"Want  to  make  more  money  than  ever?" 
"Do  we,  Lady?"  This  to  his  wife.  "Just 
lead  on,  Mr.  Lazenby." 

"I  want  you  to  carry  underwear  as  a 
side  line." 

"Underwear!  But  we  only  make 
hosiery.  We  haven't  the  machinery  for 
underwear  and  besides—" 

"I  have  bought  out  the  Pearson  mill — 
the  little  water-power  affair  near  Gait. 
Take  these  goods  as  a  side-line  and  then — 
what  do  you  say  to  enlarging  the  com- 
pany so  as  to  include  both  mills." 

"That  would  give  you  control,"  declared 
the  wife,  bristling  at  the  thought  that  her 
husband  might  be  crowded  out.  "What 
protection  would  that  give  us?" 

"What  assurance  have  I,  for  that  mat- 
ter, that  you  two  won't  crowd  me  out  of 
my  interest  in  the  Bradburn  mill?"  I 
retorted. 

"How  do  you  mean?" 
"You  might  let  the  mill  go  to  pieces 
or  pretend  to  go  to  pieces  and  you 
might  let  business  fall  off  on  purpose 
until  I  would  be  very  glad  to  sell  out  my 
share  for  a  song?  Mightn't  you?" 

"But  we're  honest!"  snapped  the  wo- 
man, "we  don't  do  business  that  way." 
"Then  neither  do  I  if  we  enlarge  the 
company,"  I  said. 
"That's  the 
case,"  Bradburn 
admitted.  "We 
can't  expect  to 
keep  control,  I'm 
afraid,  and  at  the 
same  time  it 
might  be  to  our 
a  dvantage  t  o 
come  in  on  this 
other  deal.  We'll 
talk  it  over.  What 
terms  were  you 
thinking  of,  Mr. 
Lazenby." 

The  matter  of 
terms  we  dis- 
cussed and  finally 
came  to  a  settle- 
ment. The  Brad- 
burns  were  satis- 
fled  and  so  was  I. 
Continued  on 
Page  78. 


"I  have  a  controlling 
Interest,  Mr.  Lajenby,"  re- 
torted the  rogue.  "You  were  nut 
aware  of  that  fact?"  "Aware?"  I 
cried.     "Aware  of  robbery?" 
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By  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden 


THE  story 
told  of 
young  man 
anxious  to  succeed 
in  life  who  went  to  a  multi-millionaire,  the  late 
Collis  P.  Huntington,  for  advice  as  to  how  he  should 
proceed. 

"Take  ten  thousand  dollars  and  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  rubber  trees,"  said  the  railroad  mag- 
nate, as  though  ten  thousand  dollars  were  a  mere 
bagatelle  that  anyone  could  lay  his  hands  on  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

But  the  young  man  didn't  have  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  didn't  know  how  or  where  to  get  them, 
and  so  he  went  away  sorrowful. 

This  recalls  the  story  of  that  other  young  man 
who  was  anxious  to  succeed.  You  remember  how 
he  went  to  the  Christ  and  asked  him  the  question, 
"Lord,  what  shall  I  do  that  I  may  gain  eternal 
life?"  And  our  Lord  said  to  him,  "Go,  sell  all  thou 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  follow  me."  And 
the  young  man  turned  away  sorrowful,  for  he  had 
much  goods. 

Now  the  man  who  doesn't  want  to  succeed  is  not 
worth  his  salt.  But  there  are  many  brands  of  so- 
called  success,  and  the  supreme  question  is,  What 
sort  of  success  are  you  after? 

The  aspiration  of  the  young  man  who  went  to 
Collis  P.  Huntington  for  advice  was  a  perfectly 
legitimate  one.  He  wanted  to  raise  himself  to  a 
position  of  independence,  which  must  be  the  aim 
of  every  young  man  who  will  ever  amount  to  any- 
thing. When  a  man  ceases  to  have  that  ambition, 
the  salt  will  have  gone  out  of  him.  Equally,  if  he 
becomes  so  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  material 
gain  that  he  develops  into  a  mere  money  magnet, 
he  is  as  great  a  failure  as  if  he  had  never  aspired. 
For  the  meaning  of  any  success  worthy  the  name  is 
Service — Service  to  mankind. 

This  is  the  lesson  that  Christ  taught  to  all  men 
through  the  young  man  in  the  Gospel,  and  through 
the  entire  course  of  His  life  on  earth.  But  the 
young  man  would  not  follow  him.  He  was  not  will- 
ing to  serve  in  the  way  the  time  needed  and  our 
Divine  Master  wanted  him  to  serve.  He  loved 
money  better  than  service.  His  heart  was  in  his 
possessions,  and  so  when  he  was  asked  to  part  with 
them  he  turned  away  sorrowful — -probably  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  adding  to  them. 

Nowhere  in  the  Bible  do  we  find  the  condemna- 
tion of  money;  it  is  only  of  the  love  of  money.  But 
we  do  find  this  very  significant  text — "The  destruc- 
tion of  the  poor  is  their  poverty."  Every  investi- 
gator of  slum  life  in  our  big  cities  knows,  every 


record  of  the  lives 
of  the  unfortunate 
poor  in  our  midst 
proves,  that  this  is 
no  denying  the  fact 
for   more    ignorance 


an  absolute  truth.     There  is 

that    poverty    is    responsible 

and  crime,  more  discontent  and  unhappiness,  more 

suicides  and  ruined  ambitions,  more  wrecked  hopes 

and  homes  than  almost  anything  else. 

No  young  man  has  a  right  to  remain  in  a  posi- 
tion, if  it  is  possible  to  get  out  of  it,  where  he  will 
be  constantly  subjected  to  the  great  temptations 
of  poverty,  which  in  many  in.stances  are  greater 
than  those  of  wealth.  His  self-respect  demands 
that  he  should  rise  above  it.  It  is  his  duty  to  put 
himself  in  a  position  of  dignity  and  independence, 
where  he  will  not  be  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  a 
burden  to  his  friends,  or  to  the  community  in  case 
of  sickness  or  other  emergency. 

Instead  of  encouraging  poverty  or  lauding  its 
blessings,  it  is  our  duty  to  get  away  from  it,  and 
to  help  others  to  do  so.  Socialists  and  reformers 
of  all  kinds  are  working  toward  this  end  in  various 
ways.  The  question  is  not  whether  their  methods 
are  right  or  wrong,  but  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
more  potent  method  than  any  yet  in  general  opera- 
tion for  successfully  dealing  with  this  question? 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is. 

The  poverty  curse  is  not  a  decree  of  Providence. 
It  is  the  result  of  ignorance  and  laziness — more 
often  the  former  than  the  latter.  Every  human 
being  on  this  earth  could  be  living  in  comfort  if  he 
knew  the  powers  locked  up  in  himself  and  were 
willing  to  work  and  make  the  best  use  of  them. 
The  Creator  has  provided  an  abundance  of  every- 
thing for  the  supply  of  human  needs.  We  are  living 
in  the  midst  of  a  stream  of  inexhaustible  supply. 
It  is  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  take  what  we  need 
from   this   stream. 

You  can  make  yourself  a  prosperity  magnet,  or 
a  poverty  magnet.  You  are  free  to  choose,  and 
everything  depends  on  your  choice. 

Before  your  life  can  be  effective  you  must  make 
yourself  a  magnet  for  the  things  that  will  make  it 
so.  You  must  learn  how  to  attract  prosperity,  how 
to  draw  to  you  all  that  will  help  you  to  succeed  in 
your  work,  to  attain  your  ambitions,  whatever  they 
are.  Most  people  make  themselves  poverty  mag- 
nets, failure  magnets.  They  attract  poverty  and 
repel  the  very  things  they  long  for  most.  By  their 
mental  attitude,  their  doubts,  their  fears,  their 
anxieties,  they  drive  away  prosperity.  They  do 
not  half  believe  they  will  get  the  things  they  feel 
are  theirs  by  right.    Thoughts  are  magnets  which 
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attract  things  like  themselves.  If  you  want  to  become 
a  prosperity  magnet  you  must  not  only  think  prosperity 
but  you  must  also  turn  your  back  resolutely  on  poverty. 
You  must  begin  to-day,  this  moment,  to  face  the  other 
way.  Resolve  that  you  are  going  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  it;  that  you  are  going  to  erase  all  the  black, 
poverty-stricken  pictures  (which  attract  more  poverty) 
from  your  mental  gallery  by  putting  prosperity  pictures 
in  their  place.  What  we  get  in  life  we  get  by  the  law  of 
attraction.  Like  attracts  like.  A  poverty-stricken  appear- 
ance draws  you  toward  poverty.  If  you  don't  look  pros- 
perous, assume  a  prosperous  appearance  at  once.  Whatever 
you  may  have  managed  to  get  together  in  this  world  you 
have  attracted  by  your  mentality.  You  may  say  that  you 
have  earned  these  things,  that  you  have  bought  them 
with  your  salary,  the  fruit  of  your  endeavor.  True,  but 
your  thought  preceded  your  endeavor.  Your  mental  plan 
went  before  your  achievement.  The  mental  plan  always 
goes 'first;  the  vision  before  the  reality. 

The  text,  "He  that  hath  a  bountiful  eye  shall  be 
blessed,"  is  the  expression  of  a  fundamental  truth.  The 
pictures  you  make  in  your  mind's  eye,  the  thoughts  you 
harbor  are  day  by  day  building  your  outward  conditions. 
The  more  you  think  and  visualize  favorable  conditions 
the  more  you  increase  your  power  to  realize  them.  You 
make  yourself  a  prosperity  magnet.  This  is  its  law.  But 
if  you  allow  yourself  to  hope  one  day  and  to  despair  the 
next,  your  are  demagnetizing  yourself  as  fast  as  you 
magnetize.  You  are  destroying  the  pulling  power  of  your 
prosperity  magnet.  You  are  neutralizing  its  affinity.  You 
are  making  it  a  poverty  magnet.  Apparently  you  are 
trying  to  get  something,  while  most  of  the  time  your  mind 
is  working  in  the  opposite  direction  and  driving  it  from 
you. 

We  are  so  made  up  that  about  all  we  get  in  life  is  the 
reflex  of  what  first  flows  out  from  us. 

If  you  are  sending  out  a  perpetual  poverty  current,  a 
doubt  current,  a  discouragement  current,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter how  hard  you  may  be  working  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, you  will  never  get  away  from  the  current  you  set  in 
motion.  The  sort  of  thought  current  you  generate  will 
flow  back  to  you.  The  poverty  current  will  never  bring 
back  the  supply  current;  it  will  bring  back  more  poverty. 
The  failure  current  will  not  bring  back  success;  it  will 
bring  more  failure.    This  is  a  law. 

You  must  think  in  a  positive,  determined  way  that  you 
are  going  to  succeed  in  whatever  you  desire  to  do  or  to 
be  before  you  can  expect  success.  That  is  the  first  condi- 
tion by  which  you  can  make  yourself  a  magnet  for  the 
thing  you  are  after.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  it  is  work, 
or  money,  or  a  better  position,  or  health,  or  anything 
else.  Your  thought  about  it  must  be  positive,  clean  cut, 
decisive,  persistent.  No  weak,  wobbly,  "perhaps-I-may- 
get-it,"  or  "maybe-it-will-come-some-time,"  or  "I-wonder- 
if-I-shall-ever-be-this,-or-if-I-can-do-that"  sort  of  thought 
will  ever  help  you  to  get  anything  in  this  world  or  the 
next. 

When  young  John  Wanamaker  started  with  a  push- 
cart to  deliver  his  fi.rst  sale  of  clothing,  he  turned  on  a 
positive  current  toward  a  merchant  princeship.  As  he 
passed  big  clothing  stores  he  pictured  himself  as  a  great 
merchant,  owner  of  a  much  bigger  establishment  than  any 
of  those  he  saw,  and  he  did  not  neutralize  or  weaken  this 
thought  current  by  doubts  or  fears  as  to  the  possibility  of 
reaching  the  goal  of  his  ambition. 

Most  people  think  too  much  about  blindly  forcing  them- 
selves ahead.  They  do  not  realize  they  can,  by  the  power 
of  thought,  make  themselves  magnets  to  draw  to  them  the 
things  that  will  help  them  to  get  on.  Wanamaker  attract- 
ed to  himself  the  forces  that  make  a  merchant  prince. 
Every  step  he  took  was  forward,  to  match  the  vision  of 
his  advance  with  its  reality.    If  the  young  man  had  been 


satisfied  with  himself  at  the  start  he  would  have  remained 
in  his  first  little  store  in  Philadelphia,  and  would  never 
have  become  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  the  world  has 
seen. 

Failure  is  largely  a  disease.  When  men  begin  to  fear, 
begin  to  worry,  begin  to  be  haunted  with  a  foreboding 
that  they  are  going  to  fail,  they  invite  the  very  condition 
they  fear.  It  is  a  mental  law  that  whatever  is  held  in  the 
mind  becomes  the  life  pattern,  and  the  life  proce..sses  build 
in  accordance  with  the  design  held  up  to  them. 

We  are  what  we  are  largely  through  auto-suggestion. 
Our  fears,  our  anxieties,  our  doubts,  our  discouragements, 
our  despondency,  all  the  enemies  of  our  success  are  daily 
woven  into  the  pattern  of  our  lives.  Why  do  we  allow 
those  enemy  thoughts  to  have  any  part  in  our  plans,  in 
our  life  weaving?  We  can  think  what  we  will.  We  can 
open  or  close  the  gates  of  our  minds  to  any  thought,  sug- 
gestion or  emotion,  beauty  or  ugliness,  love  or  hate, 
poverty  or  opulence.  What  we  shall  or  shall  not  think  is 
purely  optional  with  us,  but  the  result  of  our  choice  is  de- 
cisive and  determines  our  destiny. 

Someone  has  said  that  no  one  ever  went  to  jail  or  to 
the  poorhouse  who  did  not  attract  the  jail  or  the  poor- 
house  to  himself.  A  lifetime  of  observation  and  study  of 
the  question  has  convinced  me  that  people  who  make 
miserable  failures  of  their  lives  as  a  rule  expected  to  do 
so.  They  had  such  a  horror  of  the  poorhouse,  they  lived 
in  such  terror  of  coming  to  want,  that  they  shut  off  the 
very  source  of  their  supply.  They  had  so  warped  their 
minds  that  they  could  see  nothing  ahead  but  poverty.  They 
wasted  the  precious  energy  which  might  have  been  utilized 
in  happiness  building,  in  expecting,  dreading  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  dire  things  that  might  come  upon  them,  and 
according  to  the  law  they  got  what  they  dreaded  and 
feared. 

How  often  we  hear  people  who  have  entered  a  ■prize 
contest  remark:  "I  am  going  to  compete  for  the  prize,  but 
I  know  I  shan't  get  it.  Of  course  it  would  be  foolish  to 
think  that  I  would  be  the  only  one  out  of  thousands  to 
succeed  in  winning  the  prize,  but  I  am  going  to  make  a 
try  for  it." 

Now.  if  you  are  going  to  win  any  of  the  prizes  of  life 
you  have  got  to  fling  yourself  into  the  contest  for  all  you 
are  worth.  No  half-hearted  decision,  no  divided  effort  will 
do.  You  have  got  to  be  "all  there,"  and  you  have  got  to 
believe  you  are  going  to  win  the  prize.  Every  time  you 
express  a  doubt  of  your  ability  to  win  you  make  your 
success  so  much  less  likely;  you  really  rob  yourself  of  so 
much  efficiency. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  acquire  anything  in  this 
world,  and  that  is  to  visualize  that  thing,  to  struggle  to- 
ward it,  think  it,  live  it,  until  it  is  yours. 

Here  and  there  people  are  beginning  to  master  the 
law  of  opulence.  They  are  beginning  to  find  that  they 
can  conquer  poverty  by  making  themselves  prosperity 
magnets.  That  is,  by  thinking  and  working  in  conformity 
with  it. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  by  our  doubts,  our 
fears,  our  unbeliefs,  we  dam  up  the  channel  of  infinite 
supply  flowing  all  around  us.  We  cannot  believe  in  the 
inexhaustibility  of  our  resources  and  hence  we  ourselves 
pinch  our  supply. 

When  we  affirm  our  divinity,  and  claim  our  heritage; 
when  we  realize  that  our  birthright  keeps  us  in  touch 
with  the  very  source  of  all  supply;  when  we  know  that 
it  was  never  intended  that  God's  children  should  be  poor 
or  go  hungry,  that  it  was  never  intended  they  should  live 
in  poverty-stricken  conditions,  then  we  shall  have  struck 
the  very  basic  principle  of  prosperity — the  law  governing 
every  form  of  success. 


The  cream  of  the  world's  magazine  literature.  A  series  of  Biographical,  Scien- 
tific, Literary  and  Descriptive  articles  which  will  keep  you  posted  on  all  that  is 
new,  all  that  is  important  and  worth  while  to  thinking  men  of  the  world  to-day. 


Recruiting  by  Poster 

From  the  Windsor  Magazine. 


THE  Parliamentary  Recruiting  Com- 
mittee, working  in  conjunction  with 
the  War  Office,  has  been  sedulously 
engaged  for  several  months  past  in  a  vast 
campaign  in  which  posters  have  played  a 
very  important  part.  The  hoardings  of 
the  country  have  been  covered  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  pictorial  and  letter- 
press appeals  to  the  manhood  of  the  nation 
to  come  forward  and  take  a  share  in  that 
greatest  of  all  fights,  the  struggle  for 
national  existence.  The  magnitude  of  this 
modern  auxiliary  to  the  efforts  of  the  re- 
cruiting-sergeant has  had  the  effect  of 
attracting  widespread  attention  and  not 
a  little  criticism. 

Some  sensitive  folk  seem  to  think  it  very 
sad  that  a  great  country  should  find  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  what  has  been 
stigmatized  as  "bullying  by  poster."  But 
what  alternative  would  they  suggest?  It 
was  essential  that  something  powerful  in 
the  way  of  appeal  should  be  devised,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  any  form  of  compulsion, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  seek  means 
to  bring  home  to  the  masses  of  the  people 
a  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
and  of  their  individual  duty  in  this  crisis 
of  their  fate.  After  all,  the  display  upon 
the  hoardings  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  has  been  no  more  open 
to  objection  than  the  insertion  of  patriotic 
manifestoes  in  the  columns  of  the  news- 
papers. 

It  can  be  confidently  asserted  that  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  charged  with  the  production  and 
distribution  of  the  posters.  They  have 
taken  occasion  by  the  hand,  and  have 
dealt  with  the  varying  necessities  of  the 
hour  so  as  to  seize  the  imagination  of  the 
people.  Their  incentive  has  been  Lord 
Kitchener's  demand  for  "More  men,  and 
still  more,  until  the  enemy  is  crushed." 

The  task  of  impressing  upon  the  nation 
the  vital  importance  of  the  issues  involved 
has  been  difficult.  But  there  has  been  no 
jockeying  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  recognized  throughout  that 
anything  savoring  of  bullying  the  public 
would  be  indefensible,  and  that  it  must  be 
left  to  the  individual  citizen  to  decide  for 
himself.  While  the  duty  of  the  men  of  the 
country  to  the  State  and  to  themselves 


has  been  emphasized,  the  "white  feather" 
argument  has  been  studiously  avoided, 
and  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  scheme  have  been  con- 
tent to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  and  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  of  those  whose 
attention  might  be  attracted  by  the  pic- 
turesque display  upon  the  hoardings. 
Surely,  under  these  conditions,  success 
was  deserved. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  posters  have 
any  serious  pretensions  to  be  considered 
as  works  of  high  art.  Some  of  them,  it  is 
true,  may  be  fitly  denominated  admirably 
artistic;  but,  in  the  main,  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  securing  an  effective  and 
striking  appeal,  rather  than  to  covering 


TO  THE  WOMEN 
OF  BRITAIN 


1.  Vou  have  read  what  the 
(lernians  have  done  in  ficl- 
^ium.  Have  you  thouKl't 
what  they  would  do  if 
Ihey    invaded    this    Counlrv 

2.  Do  you  realise  thai  tiie 
safety  of  your  home  and 
children  depends  on  our 
Kettin>»-    more    men    NOVy 

3.  Do  you  reahse  that  the  one 
word  •'GO"  from  you  may 
.■^end  another  man  to  fight 
for   our    Kin;^  and    Coiuitry 

4.  When  the  War  is  over  and 
.someone  asks  your  husband 
or  your  son  what  he  did  in 
the  great  War.  is  lie  to 
hanjc  his  head  because  jou 
■would    not    let    him    go 


WONT  YOU  HELP  AND 

SEND  A  WAN  TO  JOIN 

THE  ARMY  TO-DAY  ? 


the  walls  and  hoardings  of  the  land  with  a 
series  of  pictures  which  might  rank  high 
in  point  of  artistry,  but  yet  would  lack 
the  ability  to  enchain  the  attention  which 
was  essential.  By  common  consent,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  conceded  that  never  be- 
fore in  this  country  has  there  been  ex- 
hibited a  succession  of  posters  in  which 
the  standard  of  excellence  has  been  so 
high. 

Some  idea  of  the  extensiveness  of  this 
extraordinary  campaign  by  poster  can  be 
gained  from  the  statement  that,  at  the 
time  of  writing,   the  individual  posters 
issued   under   the   auspices   of  the  Par- 
liamentary Recruiting  Committee — which 
includes  representatives  of  all  the  great 
political  parties — number  well-nigh  nine- 
ty, that  approximately  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  copies  have  been  distributed,  and 
that  even  higher  flights  were  in  contem- 
plation by  the  committee.   It  will  interest 
many    to    know    that    some    twenty 
million  pamphlets  and  leaflets  have 
been  circulated  in  addition. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  ex- 
hibition of  millions  of  posters  can 
have  failed  to  produce  useful  results. 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  gauge 
the  influence  which  has  been  exerted 
by  this  medium;  yet  it  is  a  reason- 
able asumption  that  a  goodly  per- 
centage of  those  who  have  joined  the 
military  forces  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  War  have  been  directly 
influenced,  if  not  entirly  led,  by  the 
Parliamentary  Recruiting  Commit- 
tee's publications.  There  cannot  be 
the  least  doubt,  indeed,  that  many  a 
man  has  been  brought  to  a  final  de- 
cision by  the  sight  of  one  of  the  di- 
rect appeals  to  his  manhood  or  his 
sympathy  with  the  suffering  folk  over 
the  sea.  It  has  been  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  avoid  seeing  set  forth  in 
this  fashion  the  reasons  why  the  fit 
should  enlist  and  the  incentives  which 
should  appeal  to  the  patriotic. 


Efforts  to  drill  a  hole  in  a  sheet  of' 
tantalum,  1-25  in.  thick,  with  a  dia- 
mond drill  revolving  at  5,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute  resulted,  after  72 
hours'  continuous  work,  in  wearing- 
out  the  diamond  and  denting  the- 
metal. 
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The  Cultivation  of  the  Land 

From,  Contemporary  Review. 


AMONGST  many  lessons  that  the 
Great  War  is  teaching  England, 
none  is  perhaps  more  important 
than  a  careful  consideration  of  land  and 
problems  connected  with  it. 

Let  us  cohsider  how  Belgium,  a  small 
and  not  particularly  fertile  country,  less 
than  twice  as  large  as  Yorkshire,  has  been 
so  successful  in  cultivating  land.  She  is 
only  one-eighth  the  size  of  Great  Britain, 
but  she  has  been  able  to  feed  her  own  peo- 
ple with  home-grown  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  also  to  export  annually  £480,000 
worth  more  fruit  and  £230,000  worth  more 
vegetables  than  she  imports.  When  we 
remember,  too,  that  most  of  her  exports 
come  to  England,  it  should  prove  what  our 
market  gardeners  could  do  for  themselves 
if  they  chose.  Between  1901  and  1905 
the  United  Kingdom  imported  on  an  aver- 
age, vegetables  to  the  value  of  £2,638,787 
per  annum  more  than  she  exported,  and 
the  thought  of  the  acres  of  intensively 
cultivated  gardens  that  such  a  sum  repre- 
sents should  urge  our  growers  to  fresh 
efforts.  Apart  from  the  possibility  of 
blockade,  and  the  delay  that  might  occur 
in  the  delivery  of  food  supplies,  it  indi- 
cates a  considerable  degree  of  national 
inactivity  that  such  additional  wealth,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  health-giving  proper- 
ties of  the  gardener's  profession,  should 
be  lightly  passed  by.  Belgians  who  are  at 
present  in  England  assure  us  that  they 
find  it  possible  in  their  country  to  make  a 
very  good  living  indeed  upon  an  acre  of 
land  and  they  become  rich  on  two  or  three 
acres.  How  is  this  achieved?  Can  it  be  a 
better  climate  or  greater  soil  fertility? 
No;  the  produce  grown  by  our  small- 
holders and  nurserymen  in  any  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  foreign  countries, 
so  it  is  not  alone  sunshine  or  rich  land 
that  are  essential.  To  a  considerable  de- 
gree it  is  due  to  that  innate  love  of  the 
land,  or  land  hunger,  so  marked  a  char- 
acteristic of  "les  braves  Beiges."  There 
are  many  things  that  are  conducive  to  this 
feeling,  but  none  perhaps  more  so  than 
the  possibility  of  the  poorest  working- 
man  eventually  attaining  the  ownership 
of  land. 

Another  advantage  that  the  Belgians 
have  over  us  is  that  from  earliest  child- 
hood boys  and  girls  receive  sound,  prac- 
tical education  in  rural  industries.  Con- 
sequently, plowing,  the  care  of  animals, 
dairy  work,  milking,  butter-making,  poul- 
try-keeping, marketing  become  part  of  a 
child's  life,  and  any  natural  bent  or  talent 
for  such  work  is  fostered.  Even  those  who 
have  no  liking  for  country  pursuits  gain 
help  towards  success  in  other  careers  by 
early  initiation  in  healthy  out-of-door 
work;  they  learn  discipline  and  order, 
which  are  useful  in  any  profession. 

How  is  this  excellent  rural  education 
given?  Chiefly  by  means  of  primary 
schools,  where  subjects  which  are  likely 
to  be  useful  to  country  people  are  ad- 
hered to,  and  those  that  are  unsuited  to 
their  probable  future  station  in  life  are 
ignored.  Then  evening  classes  are  avail- 
able for  those  children  who  have  left 
primary  school  and  are  occupied  all  day 


on  farms  or  in  gardens.  I  understand  that 
in  Denmark  the  school  hours  are  so 
arranged  that  they  begin  at  7  a.m.  and 
cease  at  1  p.m.,  thus  enabling  children  to 
help  their  parents  by  working  at  home  in 
the  afternoon.  Then,  too,  as  they  go  to 
school  only  on  alternate  days  they  really 
can  be  counted  on  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  farm  work.  It  is  such  a  good 
plan  to  give  young  people  many  interests, 
and  if  a  love  of  work  can  be  acquired 
early,  it  is  the  happiest  part  of  life.  Our 
English  children  do  not,  as  a  rule,  possess 
this,  but  in  all  probability  if  they  felt 
their  holidays  helped  to  build  up  what 
might  at  some  future  time  be  their  own, 
they  would  know  that  work  was  happi- 
ness, and  not  drudgery. 

As  the  young  people  in  Belgium  grow 
up,  there  are  traveling  schools  that  they 
can  attend;  these  remain  for  about  three 
months  at  a  time  in  one  centre,  and  they 
teach  agriculture,  dairying,  and  domes- 
tic economy.  Then,  besides,  there  are 
official  experts  called  Agronomes  d'Etat, 
and  over  thirty  of  these  are  dispersed 
about  the  country.  Each  one  has  charge 
of  a  given  district,  and  in  it  he  promotes 
all  farming  interests,  answers  questions 
concerning  diseases  of  crops  or  insect 
pests,  and  makes  himself  generally  useful 
to  growers.  Four  of  these  experts  work  in 
the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture; 
the  rest  collect  all  local  information  and 
report  it  to  the  central  office.  By  this 
means  the  Government  department  is  kept 
in  close  touch  with  experimental  work, 
and  is  fully  informed  of  what  occurs  in 
each  country  district,  and  the  village  peo- 
ple, on  the  other  hand,  feel  that  they  have 
a  good  adviser  in  their  midst,  one  who  will 
give  them  disinterested,  honest  counsel 
upon  rural  matters  that  puzzle  them. 

In  Denmark  there  are  open-air  muse- 
ums, where  ancient  farm  implements,  old 
buildings,  and  pictures  of  rural  customs 
are  preserved,  they  contain  objects  that 
have  been  found  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
these  help  considerably  to  enlarge  the 
ideas  of  country  people,  and  to  dis- 
pel monotony  in  their  daily  life.  I  be- 
lieve, too,  that  in  the  waiting-rooms  of 
small  town  railway  stations  there  are  of- 
ten very  good  engravings  hung  upon  the 
walls,  by  order  of  the  Government,  "to 
encourage  a  sound  taste  in  art  amongst 
the  people."  Perhaps  if  the  cold,  dull  grey 
walls  of  our  waiting-rooms  had  some  of 
these  pictures  interspersed  amongst  the 
texts  and  Girls'  Friendly  Society  rules 
that  are  there,  good  taste  might  penetrate 
to  many  a  small  front  parlor.  There 
would  be  an  end  to  gaudy  poppyhead  wall- 
papers, crochet  antimacassars  and  over- 
elaborate  paper  lamp-shades  that  offend 
the  eye  in  those  airless  rooms,  kept  to  be 
looked  at  during  the  week  and  sometimes 
used  on  Sunday. 

Thus  we  learn  that  to  secure  intelligent 
interest  in  rural  things,  to  encourage  love 
of  country  life  in  young  people  is  the  first 
important  step.  After  that,  it  is  compara- 
tively easy,  by  means  of  the  advice  and 
example  of  officials,  like  the  Agronomes 
d'Etat,  to  establish  organized,  co-opera- 
tive  methods,   which   many   of   our   best 


farmers  and  our  most  successful  market- 
gardeners  still  refuse  to  join  in.  For  in- 
stance, a  system  of  light  railways  would 
be  attainable,  an  inestimable  boon  to 
workmen  and  their  families,  who  could 
thus  get  to  the  neighboring  town  for  shop- 
ping or  work.  Produce  could  be  conveyed 
at  cheap  rates  and  "returned  empties," 
those  easily  lost  and  often  most  harrassing 
packages,  would  reach  their  destination 
freely.  Then,  again,  seeds,  manures, 
requisites  and  tools  are  purchased  through 
co-operation  at  a  reduced  cost  to  the  in- 
dividual; bought  in  large  quantities  and 
then  split  up  and  divided  amongst  small 
people,  each  individual  benefits. 

In  Belgium  land  is  very  much  split  up, 
and  three-quarters  of  those  who  farm 
have  less  than  five  acres  each,  and  95  per 
cent,  have  less  than  twenty-five  acres. 
According  to  our  English  ideas,  therefore, 
it  can  be  said  that  there  are  really  no 
large  landowners  in  Belgium,  for  the  two 
largest  possess  only  30,000  acres  between 
them.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  htfndreds  who  own  over 
20,000  acres  each  and  several  who  have 
over  200,000  acres  each.  The  existence  of 
so  many  small  farms  and  holdings  shows 
how  much  more  intensively  their  people 
cultivate  land  than  we  do,  for  otherwise 
they  could  not  gain  sufficient  profit  from 
a  few  acres.  Another  surprising  fact  is 
that  the  land  is  usually  let  on  annual  ten- 
ancy or  a  nine  years'  lease,  a  proof  that 
a  speedy  return  of  profit  has  to  be  made. 
The  law  merely  states  that  the  tenant 
must  cultivate  "en  bon  pere  de  famille," 
but  there  is  no  compensation  to  a  tenant 
who  quits  his  farm.  This  very  casual  kind 
of  land  tenure  is  only  possible  where  the 
landlords  thoroughly  understand  farming 
themselves,  and  a  happy  state  of  friendly 
relations  exists  between  them  and  their 
tenants. 

In  Denmark  there  are  many  freeholders 
or  State  tenants  who  own  land  for  their 
lives,  if  not  for  a  longer  term,  and  here 
again  the  farms  and  holdings  are  small 
compared  to  our  English  division  of  land. 
This  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  until 
some  of  our  very  large  landowners  reduce 
their  properties,  which  can  be  done  so  that 
it  does  not  injure  shooting,  many  groups 
of  intensively  cultivated  holdings  cannot 
be  formed.  If  these  farms,  however  small, 
were  held  upon  long  leases  by  educated 
men  and  women,  well  trained  in  up-to-date 
and  scientific  methods  of  cultivation, 
working  together  upon  co-operative  prin- 
ciples, our  countryside  would  gain  re- 
newed vitality.  By  the  aid  of  building  so- 
cieties, better  cottages  would  be  provided 
for  the  laborer,  and  the  suggested  im- 
provements in  rural  education  would  en- 
able his  children  to  raise  themselves  to 
the  ownership  of  land. 

It  is  often  distressing  to  find  that  those 
in  authority  and  with  influence  appear  to 
be  more  concerned  with  expansion  abroad 
in  our  colonies  than  with  lending  encour- 
agement to  people  settling  on  the  land  in 
England.  Yet  what  a  prospect  for  de- 
velopment there  is  in  this  island,  where  in 
some  places  the  population  is  so  densely 
crowded  that  health  is  injured,  and  in 
other  districts  there  are  stretches  of  un- 
cultivated waste  land,  where  a  few 
dilapidated  cottages  alone  show  signs  of 
life. 
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Cadorna,  "The  Joffre  of  Italy" 

From  the  New  York  Times. 


IN  the  old  mansion  at  Pallanza,  Sept. 
4,  1850,  was  born  the  present  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army. 
His  parents  were  Raffaele  Cadorna  and 
Countess  Clementina  Zoppi — two  names 
cherished  in  the  military  history  of  Italy. 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  the  mili- 
tary college  of  Milan.  After  five  years — 
on  October  30,  1865,  to  be  exacts— he  en- 
tered the  military  academy  at  Turin, 
whence  he  was  graduated  in  1868  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  so  that  on  his  eight- 
eenth birthday  he  was  appointed  Second 
Lieutenant  to  the  General  Staff.  With 
this  grade  he  entered  the  School  of  War. 
During  his  term  there  he  served  in  both 
the  infantry   and  the  artillery. 

He  was  then  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
the  division  at  Florence,  which  was  com- 
manded by  his  father.  General  Raffaele 
Cadorna,  under  whom  he  was  serving  as 
a  lieutenant  when  the  latter  took  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  against  Rome. 

In  1875  he  was  appointed  Captain. 

On  December  9,  1883,  he  was  appoint- 
ed Major  of  the  Sixty-second  Regiment  of 
Infantry,  bringing  hither  an  immense 
fund  of  theoretical  tactical  knowledge 
gained  from  a  careful  study  of  the  wars 
of  the  past,  for  which  now  he  sought 
practical  application. 

After  three  years  Major  Cadorna  was 
recalled  to  the  General  Staff  and  attach- 
ed to  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  then  under 
the  command  of  Count  Pianell. 

When  not  yet  forty-two  years  of  age 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Tenth 
Regiment  of  Bersaglieri  and  brought  to 
it  the  strict  application  of  the  discipline 
and  tactics  of  which  he  was  master.  This 
he  did  in  such  a  way  that,  in  spite  of 
his  severity,  he  won  not  only  the  affec- 
tion but  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  his 
subordinates.  Even  now  the  old  officers 
of  the  Tenth  Bersaglieri  remember  him 
and  rarely  pass  through  the  capital  with- 
out leaving  their  greetings  with  him. 

The  reason  is  that  Colonel  Cadorna 
loved  not  only  discipline  but  also  exer- 
cised the  most  scrupulous  impartiality. 

In  1896  Colonel  Cadorna  left  his  regi- 
ment. In  the  preceding  year  he  had  been 
present  at  the  grand  manoeuvres  of  the 
Abruzzi,  in  which  the  corps  to  which 
he  was  attached  gave  proof  of  its  ability, 
even  in  the  mountainous  country,  and 
especially  in  its  extreme  mobility.  Many 
will  remember  the  feat  of  a  couple  of 
Bersaglieri  regiments,  the  Fifth  and  the 
Tenth,  which  performed  an  impossible 
but  well-conceived  movement  into  the 
"enemy's"  country  in  such  a  manner  as 
almost  to  be  a  surprise. 

Cadorna  was  next  made  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  of  Florence,  under  the 
command  of  Generals  Morra  di  Lavriano, 
Heusch,  and  Baldissera.  Even  to-day  the 
first  remembers  his  former  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  when  Cadorna  was  made  a 
Senator  General  Morra  di  Lavriano  has- 
tened to  be  present  when  his  friend  first 
donned  the  toga. 

When  made  Major  General,  Aug.  10, 
1898,  he  wrote  an  excellent  pamphlet  on 
tactics  for  the  officers  of  his  brigade. 
The  book  soon  became  known  to  her  Gen- 


erals and  was  much  sought  after,  for  it 
was  recognized  as  embracing  the  funda- 
mental rules  for  infantry  training.  In 
its  later  editions  this  pamphlet  is  ac- 
knowledged as  an  authority,  and  when 
General  Cadorna  became  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Army  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  little  book,  al- 
though written  sixteen  years  before,  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  best  work  on  the 
subject. 

In  January,  1905,  he  passed  from  the 
brigade  at  Pistoia  to  the  division  at 
Ancona,  and  in  1907  to  the  command  of 
the  division  at  Naples.  He  was  in  Naples 
when  General  Saletta  retired  from  the 
post  of  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  Every- 
body believed  that  the  position  would  go 
to  Cadorna.  We  do  not  know  why  he 
was  not  selected,  but  surely  he  was  very 
indifferent  to  the  discussion  which  arose 
at  the  time,  and  continued  silently  to  per- 
form his  duty  in  his  usual  way. 

In  1910  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  corps  at  Genoa,  and 
the  next  year  he  was  designated  as  the 
commander  of  a  war  army.  He  was 
then  in  Rome,  and  his  first  impulse  was 


to  call  upon  General  Pollio,  the  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff,  in  order  to  thank  him 
for  his  interest  in  having  secured  Ca- 
dorna his  new  honor.  This  fact  may  as 
well  be  mentioned,  as  these  two  Generals, 
so  different  in  their  attitude  towards  the 
game  of  war,  nevertheless  had  a  whole- 
some respect  for  each  other,  and  both 
were  honest  men.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
make  comparisons,  but  only  to  make 
known  to  the  public  the  man  who  to-day 
has  the  fate  of  the  Italian  Army  in  his 
hands.  As  to  the  others  and  their  pre- 
decessors, history  will  give  to  the  work 
of  each  its  due. 

Strong  in  character,  when  he  has  deep- 
ly considered  the  solution  of  some  prob- 


lem, he  finds  it  easy  to  defend  his  position, 
and  it  is  then  that  he  displays  all  the 
vivacity  and  efficacy  of  argumentative 
oratory,  being  greatly  aided  by  a  wonder- 
ful memory,  which  ignores  all  notes. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  defenses  of  Genoa  the  late 
Chief  of  Staff  and  General  Cadorna  en- 
tertained entirely  different  points  of 
views.  When  the  Defense  Commission 
met,  Signor  Giolitti,  who  as  Premier  was, 
ex  officio,  President  of  the  commission, 
and  had  not  met  Cadorna,  was  amazed 
when  he  heard  him  speak  for  several 
hours  with  a  perfect  command  of  dates 
and  figures  and  with  wonderful  precision 
and  clearness,  so  that  the  subject  became 
clear  even  to  the  lay  mind ;  and  the  com- 
mission approved  Cadorna's  plans. 

Coupled  with  a  keen  and  acute  intelli- 
gence Cadorna  possesses  a  strong  and 
tenacious  character,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  his  preconceptions  inevitable  in 
their  results,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties 
and  obstacles.  When  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Blue  Army  in  the  man- 
noeuvres  of  1911  his  strategical  position 
from  the  very  beginning  was  not  of  the 
best,  and  the  situation  was,  moreover, 
made  worse  by  the  tardy  delivery  of  an 
order,  which  caused  the  early  retreat  of 
the  force  which  was  guarding  the 
River  Po. 

Cadorna  formed  his  plan  and  executed 
it  with  his  usual  energy,  but  the  tardy 
advance  of  a  division  and  the  loss  of  some 
artillery  caused  his  position  to  become 
still  more  critical.  An  imaginary  Third 
Army  Corps  was  supposed  to  aid  him  be- 
tween Piacenza  and  Stradella.  The  gen- 
eral solution  was  a  retreat  for  that  part 
of  the  army  which  was  already  in  contact 
with  the  Red  Army  to  such  a  place  where 
the  imaginary  Third  Corps  could  con- 
centrate, and  then,  having  acquired  supe- 
riority in  numbers,  it  could  again  take 
the  offensive. 

But  the  existence  of  that  Third  Army 
Corps  was  not  known  to  the  public 
simply  because  it  was  imaginary;  the  re- 
treat of  all  the  forces  appeared  as  a  de- 
feat for  the  Blue  Army;  public  opinion, 
which  is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
retreat  of  an  army  is  a  very  decliate 
operation,  judged  Cadorna  as  being  beat- 
en by  the  "enemy."  Instead,  he  looked 
upon  the  manoeuvres  as  a  school  and, 
without  minding  the  erroneous  interpre- 
tation of  the  public,  he  retreated.  The 
order  for  retreat  was  issued  at  10  p.m., 
to  be  begun  at  midnight.  At  7  o'clock 
next  morning  the  opposing  army  found 
that  the  Blue  Army  had  vanished,  and  it 
was  only  after  two  hours  that  it  was 
located.  If  the  manoeuvres  had  continu- 
ed the  plan  of  General  Cadorna  to  as- 
sume the  offensive  under  better  condi- 
tions would  have  been  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue. 

All  this  was  not  known  to  the  public; 
of  their  ignorance  Cadorna  took  no 
thought,  and  it  was  only  after  the  insist- 
ence of  a  very  devoted  friend  that  he 
publicly  explained  the  true  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

This  characteristic  of  General  Cadorna 
is  a  guarantee  that,  in  actual  warfare 
every  movement  will  be  carried  out  only 
for  military  purposes  and  utterly  disre- 
garding outside  opinion,  which  is  mainly 
caused  by  impatience. 
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The  American  View 

By  Booth  Tarkington  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine. 


AUSTRIA  (to  Servia) :  You  scoun- 
drel, get  down  on  your  knees  and 
eat  ten  mouthfuls  of  dirt!  Do  it 
in  one  minute,  or  I'll  shoot! 

Russia  (to  Austria)  :  I'll  shoot  if  you 
do;  (to  Servia)  :  Eat  all  the  dirt  you 
possibly  can;  do  your  best  to  keep  him 
from  shooting.  I  don't  want  to  have  to 
shoot. 

England,  France  and  Italy  (to  Aus- 
tria) :  Please  wait  a  minute;  (to  Germ- 
any) :  Austria  is  your  brother;  he  does 
exactly  what  you  tell  him  to  do.  Ask 
him  to  wait  just  a  minute  longer  before 
he  shoots.  We  can  arrange  this  to  sat- 
isfy Austria  if  you'll  get  him  not  to 
shoot. 

Germany:  No. 

Servia  (on  his  knees  and  swallowing)  : 
There!  I've  eaten  nine  mouthfuls,  and  I 
will  eat  the  tenth  if  you'll  give  me  just 
a  few  seconds  for  digestion. 

Austria:  No,  your  minute  is  up  and  1 
shoot. 

England  and  France  (imploring  Ger- 
many) :  Please  stop  him !  You  are  the 
only  one  who  can.  Won't  you  say  a  word 
to  stop  him? 

Germany:  No. 

Russia  (beginning  to  load  his  old-fash- 
ioned shotgun) :  I  hope  you'll  stop  him. 
See  here,  Austria,  can't  we  talk  things 
over  and  see  if  there  isn't  a  better  way 
out? 

Austria :  Perhaps  we  could  if 

Germany  (interrupting)  :  Russia,  quit 
loading  that  gun! 

Russia :  I  can't  while  things  are  in  this 
shape,  but  I  will  quit  loading  at  once  if 
Austria  will  promise  not  to  shoot  Servia. 

Germany  (interrupting) :  I  love  peace 
and  I  have  done  more  than  mortal  may 
to  preserve  it.  The  sword  is  forced  into 
my  hands,  evidently  by  God,  and  I  de- 
fend myself.  (Draws  two  well-oiled  and 
loaded  pump-guns  of  a  magnificent  new 
model  and  begins  to  shoot,  while  France 
and  England  run  home  to  get  their  guns.) 

Search  as  we  might,  we  could  find  no 
true  substitute  for  this  dialogue.  We 
have  read  and  listened  eagerly  —  yes, 
anxiously  and  hopefully — to  everything 
the  Germans  had  to  say;  we  wanted  to 
see  the  case  of  their  government  in  a 
happier  light;  but  nothing  altered  the 
substance  of  the  governmental  conversa- 
tion just  given.  We  did  not  wish  to  see 
things  that  way,  and  when  reluctantly, 
we  found  we  could  not  help  it,  the  Ger- 
mans declared  that  we  must  have  "per- 
sonal motives;"  attachment  to  our 
"mother  country,"  England,  and  our  love 
of  British  Gold!  But  our  "personal  mo- 
tive"— what  there  was  of  it — was  all  for 
Germany.  We  were  unblinded  by  the 
patriotic  excitement  that  possessed  every 
German ;  there  was  nothing  to  blind  us — 
and  we  saw  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  forced  this  war. 

That  much  is  clear.  It  is  so  clear  that 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Dr.  Dern- 
burg  (an  informed  statesman)  could 
argue  the  question  in  private  with  an- 
other informed  statesman  of  any  country 


and  remain  of  a  serious  countenance.  It 
would  be  as  if  one  grown  man  maintain- 
ed to  another  that  the  stork  really  does 
bring  the  babies. 

But  there  is,  of  course,  a  question  be- 
hind this  certainty:  Was  Germany  right 
in  forcing  the  war?  We  should  answer 
"Yes!"  if  we  could  see  that  the  life  or 
the  liberty  of  the  German  people  had 
been  thereby  preserved  from  imminent 
destruction,  war  being  the  only  means  of 
preservation  and  all  other  means  having 
been  exerted  to  the  utmost.  But  we 
know  that  there  was  no  threat  in  the 
universe  against  the  life  or  liberty  of 
the  German  people.  All  that  was  threat- 
ened was  the  desire  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment for  more  power — that  it  to  say, 
"expansion." 

We  know  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment (consisting  of  a  man  or  a  group  of 
men)  forced  the  war,  and  it  is  our  best 
opinion  that  this  man,  or  group  of  men, 
forced  it  because  he,  or  they,  wished  for 
more  power.  Why  did  the  German  peo- 
ple permit  all  this  killing  to  begin  merely 
to  serve  such  ambition?  The  Germans 
answer  perfectly  when  they  tell  us  so 
ringingly,  "The  German  army  is  the 
German  nation!"  That  is,  the  German 
nation  is  the  German  army.  An  army 
conquers  by  its  belief  in  its  commander, 
and  this  nation-army  does  not — and  can- 
not— question  the  wisdom  or  integrity 
of  its  captain.  Mind  and  body,  an  army 
follows. 

And  thus,  not  willingly  (we  must  con- 
tinually emphasize  this) ,  we  saw  the 
cause  of  the  war.  We  need  go  no  deep- 
er into  it:  there  is  always  cause  behind 
cause;  we  seek  only  the  living  responsi- 
bilities. 

Then  we  watched  Germany  begin  the 
war  which  we  were  forced  to  admit  that 
she  had  made.  That  sentence  is  not  quite 
accurate:  we  have  never  believed  that 
Germany  made  the  war;  we  believe  that 
Germany  is  merely  a  loyal  and  unques- 
tioning engine  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  or 
a  group  of  men.  (We  know  that  it  is 
an  enthusiastic  engine,  too,  which  does 
not  change  the  case.)  More  accurately, 
then,  we  watched  to  see  how  this  Ti'.an, 
or  this  group  of  men,  began  the  war. 

They  began  it  by  stating  officially  that 
they  found  it  useful  to  commit  a  crime, 
for  which  they  would  atone  as  soon  as 
convenient.  They  announced  this  them- 
selves: nobody  had  charged  them  with 
it.  They  spoke  out  in  open  meeting  and 
proclaimed  that  what  they  were  doing 
was  a  crime.  The  person  who  placed 
that  definition  upon  the  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium was  the  chief  official  of  Germany, 
next  to  the  Emperor.  He  said  that  Ger- 
many would  commit  this  crime  because 
Germany  needed  to  commit  it.  That  set- 
tles the  invasion  of  Belgium  for  us.  We 
take  Germany's  official  word  for  it  that 
it  was  a  crime. 

It  settles  the  question  forever  for  us, 
and  it  settles,  also  forever,  all  questions 
regarding  what  kind  of  men  made  this 
war.    When  they  stated  that  the  invasion 


was  a  crime,  no  one  else  had  found  time 
to  call  it  a  crime,  and  they,  not  yet  be- 
ing on  the  defensive,  were  a  little  apolo- 
getic about  it.  Afterward,  when  the  rest 
of  the  world  also  called  it  a  crime,  the 
German  officials  said:  "No.  When  we 
got  to  Brussels  we  found  some  papers 
that  showed  the  Belgians  were  guilty. 
They  were  plotting  to  have  the  English 
help  them  in  case  we  attacked  Belgium 
— so  it  wasn't  a  crime  after  all!" 

Suppose  Belgium  were  "guilty,"  the 
German  government  ordered  the  invas- 
ion of  Belgium  believing  and  announc- 
ing that  invasion  to  be  a  crime.  That  is 
enough;  nothing  can  ever  alter  it.  Is 
there  is  a  lawyer  on  earth  capable  of  sav- 
ing a  client  who  has  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  commit  a  crime,  does  commit  that 
crime,  and  then  excuses  himself  on  the 
ground  that  in  cleaning  up  the  house  of 
the  defunct,  he  has  discovered  that  the 
latter  had  intended  to  commit  a  crime 
against  him! 

We  do  not  accept  what  the  enemies  of 
Germany  say  of  Germany.  We  have  been 
neutral.  We  look  only  at  the  "documents 
in  the  case,"  and  at  the  facts — the  jacts 
as  presented  by  Germany — and  we  listen 
to  Germany,  not  to  her  enem.ies.  Now, 
among  the  documents  we  find  certain 
promises  and  agreements  signed  by  Ger- 
many amid  circumstances  of  pleasant 
solemnity  at  The  Hague.  One  of  them 
is  a  promise  not  to  kill  innocc-nt  and 
harmless  people  for  the  purpose  of  pun- 
ishing other  people.  Well,  in  the  course 
of  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  and  in 
France,  the  German  commanders  broke 
this  promise.  They  prove  this  them- 
selves. It  does  not  need  to  be  charged 
against  them;  they  publicly  proclaim  the 
perjury.  They  hanged  and  shot  harm- 
less, peaceable,  unarmed  people  whole- 
sale, deliberately,  and  by  order,  because 
it  was  believed  that  these  murders — or 
"executions" — might  frighten  other  peo- 
ple who  were  unnaturally  shooting  at 
German  soldiers. 

We  do  not  quite  like  this;  it  does  not 
seem  right  to  us,  somehow.  Even  if 
these  slaughters  were  not  in  violation  of 
a  promise,  we  should  not  wholly  approve 
■ — here,  in  America,  In  fact,  the  grimly 
smiling,  "Well,  that's  war!"  does  not 
satisfy  us  as  an  explanation  of  all  such 
little  matters,  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  we  subjugate  certain  monstrous 
suspicions  that  beset  us. 

We  have  learned  that  the  Germans,  as 
the  war  wore  on,  began  to  hate  us.  They 
wished  us  to  change  our  laws  in  their 
favor  and  to  the  damage  of  the  Allies, 
to  prevent  ammunition  made  in  this 
country  from  being  sold  to  the  enemies 
of  Germany.  For  us  to  make  this  dis- 
crimination now  would  be  contrary  to  in- 
ternational understandings  in  effect  be- 
fore the  war — agreements  to  which  Ger- 
many herself  was  a  party.  To  violate 
these  in  her  favor,  during  the  war,  would 
be  the  reverse  of  neutral :  it  would  be,  in 
effect,  to  become  the  ally  of  Germany 
against  the  Allies.  We  do  not  want  to 
become  the  ally  of  Germany.  (Our  hope 
has  been  to  remain  neutral.)  But  Ger- 
many began  to  hate  us,  naturally  though 
unreasonably,  because  the  Allies  were 
able  to  buy  our  ammunition.     Of  course 
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we  would  sell  it  to  Germany,  but  her 
enemies  prevent  her  from  coming  to  get 
it.     That  is  her  quarrel  with  us. 

No  doubt  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
somewhat  general  pleasure  reported  from 
Germany  upon  receipt  of  the  news  that 
more  than  a  hundred  Americans  had 
been  killed  by  a  German  submarine. 
There  was  a  disposition,  here  and  there, 
even  in  this  country,  to  regard  these 
slaughtered  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  fool- 
hardy. On  the  contrary,  a  little  investi- 
gation will  prove  that  they  were  people 
of  unusual  intelligence  —  but  trustful! 
They  knew  that  their  trunks  might  be  in 
danger,  but  their  lives  were  safe,  because 
there  was  a  law  of  nations  protecting 
their  lives. 

Their  lives  had  to  be  saved  before  the 
ship  could  be  sunk.  It  would  not  do,  of 
course,  to  trust  to  this  law  on  the  Congo 
when  the  tribes  were  up,  but  in  "civi- 
lization" this  law  was  law.  It  happened, 
however,  that  a  man  named  Von  Tir- 
pitz  had  a  new  weapon,  and  he  had  de- 
clared months  before  that  he  would  use 
it,  contrary  to  any  law  whatsoever,  if 
Germany  became  desperate.  Now,  about 
this  desperation  of  Germany's,  Senator 
Beveridge  has  reported  authoritatively " 
(after  talking  with  the  Emperor,  with 
Von  Hindenburg  and  with  Von  Tirpitiz 
himself)  that  none  exists,  and  that  there 
is  no  more  "starvation"  in  Germany  than 
in  our  own  country.  As  the  editor  of 
Collier's  has  pointed  out,  this  leaves  no- 
thing of  the  Tirpitzian  defence — (for 
breaking  the  law)  that  the  torpedoings 
are  reprisals  for  German  sufferings 
caused  by  England's  blockade  of  Ger- 
man ports. 

And  again,  in  the  case  of  the  Lusitania, 
the  retort,  "Well,  that's  war!"  did  not 
appear  to  be  an  answer,  and  once  more 
we  had  to  contend,  within  ourselves, 
against  those  monstrous  suspicions  that 
rose  and  rose  anew  to  beset  us.  They 
were  not  quelled  by  the  New  Ethics.  As 
we  understand  matters,  murder  is  killing 
a  human  being  contrary  to  law.  The 
German  submarine  killed  a  number  of 
babies.  Babies  are  human  beings.  The 
law  was  that  the  ship  might  be  sunk, 
but  first  the  babies  must  be  saved.  The 
submarine  murdered  the  babies. 

The  New  Ethics  is  ready  for  this, 
answering  twice.  Here  are  the  two 
new  axioms: 

1.  Murder  is  proper  and  may  be  praise- 
worthy if  the  murdered  persons  have 
been  warned  that  they  will  be  murdered 
unless  they  order  their  affairs  to  suit 
the  intending  murderer. 

2.  It  is  praiseworthy  to  break  the  law 
and  your  own  agreements  (murdering 
babies  included  in  this)  "in  reprisal,"  or 
if  such  action  is  likely  to  result  to  your 
own  and  your  friends'  advantage. 

We  do  not  like  the  New  Ethics.  We 
will  do  a  great  deal  before  we  consent 
to  these  modern  doctrines.  Killing  the 
babies  on  the  Lusitania  did  not  save  the 
lives  of  any  babies  in  Germany.  Nobody 
has  to  think  that  over  to  know  it,  but 
the  idiotic  claim  was  made.  If  killing 
the  babies  on  the  Lusitania  had  been  use- 
ful to  the  babies  in  Germany,  we  still 
should  not  like  the  idea.  If  killing  one 
baby  on  the  Lusitania  actually  and  im- 


possibly saved  the  lives  of  six  other 
babies — Germany,  French,  or  American 
— we  still  should  not  like  the  idea.  We 
don't  like  killing  babies  for  any  reason  at 
all. 

We  have  heard  a  sufficient  babble  of 
talk,  mystic  and  yet  flavored  with  a  kind 
of  hideous  unction,  to  the  vague  effect 
that  war  —  war  of  itself — produces  a 
"great  spiritual  uplift."  This  seems  to 
us  to  smell  of  perversion,  advocacy  of 
nations  practising  flagellation;  and  we 
have  not  perceived  the  "uplift."  We  have 
only  been  able  to  see  that  war  produces 
corpses.  If  there  be  "uplift"  beyond  our 
ken,  in  the  war-making  nations,  we  see 
that  these  corpses  do  not  share  in  it,  and 
that  seems  unfair. 


We  hate  war — but  we  have  discovered 
that  all  the  world  is  not  of  our  way  of 
thinking.  This  world  is  not  the  world 
we  thought  it  was.  We  have  learned 
that  we  may  have  to  defend  not  only  our 
rights  under  the  law,  but  the  very  life 
of  what  we  believe  to  be  civilization. 
Alas !  We  must  be  equipped  for  that  de- 
fense. But,  as  we  arm,  we  must  be 
careful  of  our  patriotism,  as  others,  un- 
happily, have  not  been  careful  of  theirs. 

For  patriotism  is  not  the  belief  that 
your  country  is  right;  patriotism  is  the 
passion  to  keep  your  country  in  the 
right. 

A  country  "in  the  right"  is  thinking 
and  acting  not  more  for  its  own  g^jod 
than  for  that  of  all  humanity. 


Has  Kitchener  Four  Million  Men? 

By  J.  Herbert  Duckworth  in  the  American  Magazine. 


HOW  Kitchener's  Army  was  secret- 
ly increased  from  one  million  to 
four  million  men  right  under  the 
very  noses  of  the  ubiquitous  German  spies 
is  one  of  the  most  amazing  stories  of  the 
war. 

The  feat  of  clothing,  arming  and  train- 
ing this  mighty  host,  and  of  then  smug- 
gling it  out  of  a  supposedly  submarine- 
blockaded  island  to  France,  has  no  par- 
allel in  history.  As  an  exhibition  of  high 
strategy  alone  it  surpasses  the  finest 
performances  in  the  field  of  either  Gen- 
eral Joffre  or  General  von   Hindenburg. 

It  completely  deceived  the  German 
General  Staff  as  to  England's  military 
strength,  and  confounded  the  Teutonic 
theorists  who  had  always  maintained  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  a  soldier  in 
less  than  three  years. 

This  grim  joke  on  the  Kaiser  was  con- 
cocted by  Lord  Kitchener  himself.  He 
commandeered  the  services  of  the  press 
to  assist  him  to  carry  out  the  great  bluff, 
and  there  can  be  no  harm  now  in  telling 
how  it  was  done. 


Just  Plain   American. 
— Clubb,   In    Rochester  Herald. 


When  the  British  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  first  conceived  the  idea  of  put- 
ting into  the  field  four  million  men,  he 
realized  that  it  would  be  a  grave  strate- 
gic blunder  to  allow  the  enemy  to  know 
what  was  really  afoot.  Rather,  the  game 
should  be  to  call  for  a  million  men,  and 
then  press-agent  the  world  with  stories 
lamenting  the  fact  that,  at  last,  the 
British  Empire  was  about  to  crumble  up 
because  the  men  of  England  had  not  the 
pluck  to  defend  it.  All  the  German 
stories  that  the  modern  Englishman  had 
become  effete  and  anaemic  were,  indeed, 
too  true! 

The  scheme  worked  out  admirably. 
Recruiting  was  phenomenally  brisk  from 
the  first.  Yet  the  Germans  eagerly 
swallowed  the  skillfully  phrased  yarns 
that  were  published  broadcast,  that  told 
how  only  conscription  would  save  the 
British  from  utter  disaster. 

While  the  cartoonists  and  funny  verse 
writers  of  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
holding  up  to  ridicule  the  sport-loving 
Englishman,  who  was  supposed  to  be  re- 
fusing to  shoulder  a  gun  in  defence  of 
his  hearth  and  home.  Great  Britain  was 
rapidly  and  thoroughly  building  up  her 
own  big  "Steam  Roller." 

The  campaign  of  silence  was  conduct- 
ed on  strictly  scientific  lines.  The  news- 
paper editors  were  first  warned  that  any 
indiscretion  would  mean  a  court-martial, 
under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act,  on 
charges  of  having  "spread  reports  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  success  of  His 
Majesty's  Forces."  They  were  instructed 
to  publish  only  the  recruiting  returns 
sent  out  by  the  War  Office.  Independent 
census-taking  was  strictly  forbidden.  All  ^ 
articles  on  the  new  army,  and  even  pic- 
tures of  soldiers,  had  first  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  censor.  A  permit  was  required 
even  to  own   a  camera. 

One  London  editor  refused  to  "stay 
put."  He  published  a  picture  of  some 
."oldiers  without  the  permission  of  the 
censor.  Lord  Kitchener  sent  for  the  of- 
fender. 

"A  second  indiscretion,"  he  explained, 
"will  mean  a  court-martial  and  jail." 

"On  what  charges?"  stuttered  the  as- 
tonished editor. 
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"Never  mind,"  answered  Lord  Kitch- 
ener; "we  will  clap  you  into  prison  first, 
and  find  the  charges  after  the  war  is 
over." 

The  English  have  the  reputation  of 
having  "muddled  through"  most  of  their 
wars.  They  are  muddling  through  this 
one,  but  for  once  there  has  been  method 
in  their  muddling.  Tricks  and  subter- 
fuges, cunning  and  innumerable,  were 
adopted  in  order  to  hoodwink  the  enemy 
as  to  size  and  disposition  of  the  new 
army.  Battalions  of  the  same  regiment 
were  trained  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Instead  of  creating  new  corps, 
old  ones  were  increased  to  colossal  pro- 
portions. The  Manchester  Regiment,  for 
instance,  grew  from  four  to  thirty  batta- 
lions— to  thirty-six  thousand  men.  Of 
course  it  was  obvious  to  the  most  casual 
observer  that  Great  Britain  was  getting 
together  a  tremendous  army.  But  who 
could  say  whether  it  numbered  two  mil- 
lion or  four  million  men? 

Nothing  was  ever  said  about  the  five 
hundred  thousand  very  efficient  Terri- 
torials. And  yet  these  men  virtually  be- 
longed to  Kitchener's  Army.  Men  who 
enlisted  in  the  Territorial  forces  after 
the  declaration  of  war  undertook  the 
same  obligations  as  the  men  in  the  regu- 
lar army.  The  old  members,  recruited 
for  home  defence  only,  were  easily 
brought  into  line.  They  were  paraded 
before  their  colonels,  who  would  bawl 
out: 

"Any  man  who  doesn't  want  to  go  into 
the  trenches  please  step  one  pace  to  the 
front." 

When  it  came  to  moving  the  new 
troops  to  France  extraordinary  precau- 
tions were  taken  to  mislead  the  spies. 
The  regiments  were  not  all  transported 
from  Southampton  to  Boulogne  or  Havre. 
Instead  they  were  shipped  from  what 
were  really  out-of-the-way  and  incon- 
venient ports — Bristol,  Avonmouth,  Car- 
diff, Swansea  and  Barrow,  for  example 
— to  French  ports  as  far  from  the  firing 
line  as  St.  Malo,  Brest,  and  even  Bor- 
deaux on  the  west  coast  and  Marseilles 
on  the  Mediterranean. 

Troop  trains  were  invariably  moved  at 
night  with  drawn  blinds.  Oftentimes  they 
were  run  half  way  around  the  country 
before  being  sneaked  alongside  a  trans- 
port. Not  even  the  officers  were  aware 
of  their  ultimate  destination — whether 
it  was  to  be  France,  Eg^ypt,  India,  or  the 
Dardanelles. 

The  engine  drivers  were  changed  every 
twenty  miles  or  so,  and  the  captains  of 
the  troop  ships  received  their  final  in- 
structions by  wireless  after  they  had  put 
to  sea. 

Last  spring,  when  the  movement  of 
Kitchener's  Army  was  in  full  swing  I 
visited  Ryde  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  One 
day  a  fleet  of  at  least  thirty  transports 
collected  in  the  Solent.  Nobody  knew 
where  they  had  come  from.  At  dusk  a 
score  of  forty-knot  torpedo  boat  destroy- 
ers, the  escort,  put  in  an  appearance. 
When  night  fell  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  the  searchlights  sweeping  the  en- 
trance to  Portsmouth  Harbor,  on  the 
mainland,  for  enemy  periscopes.    In  the 


morning  transports  and  destroyers  had 
gone. 

What  was  the  secret  of  Lord  Kitchen- 
er's success  in  so  easily  persuading  four 
million  men  voluntarily  to  enlist?  It  was 
advertising.  A  very  few  days  after  Eng- 
land had  decided  to  enter  the  conflict  mil- 
lions of  posters  calling  for  volunteers  to 
enlist  for  "the  period  of  the  war  only" 
were  plastered  up.  The  whole  country 
from  John  o'Groat's  to  Land's  End  look- 
ed like  one  huge  billboard.  It  was  the 
biggest  and  most  thorough  advertising 
campaign  ever  conceived  and  successfully 
carried  out. 

On  one  day  alone,  August  20th,  ninety- 
seven  thousand  recruits  took  the  "King's 
Shilling."  And  at  the  very  height  of  this 
boom  the  newspapers,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  War  Office,  commenced  to  publish- 
the  stories  about  the  supposed  failure  to 
get  men.  Young  Britons,  it  was  said, 
preferred  cricket,  golf,  tennis,  and  after- 
noon tea  to  fighting  for  their  country.  It 
was  whispered  at  Westminster  that  con- 
scription was  being  considered.  Poor  Old 
England's  downfall  was  at  hand!  This 
"disgraceful  state  of  affairs"  was  not 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  correspondents 
of  neutral  countries,  and  their  despatches 
telling  of  "England's  Shame"  were  re- 
published in  Germany  and  gloated  over. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  early  enlist- 
ments were  so  heavy  that  before  the  end 
of  September  Fleet  Street  was  tipped  off 
by  Whitehall  to  stop  "imploring"  for 
more  men.  They  were  coming  in  too  fast 
for  the  authorities  to  deal  with  them. 
Down  at  Aldershot  and  the  other  garri- 
son towns  the  men  were  sleeping  ten  in- 
stead of  four  in  a  tent,  and  there  was 
not  sufficient  food    on  hand  to  feed  them. 

In  less  than  two  months  the  United 
Kingdom  was  one  vast  camp.  Out-of-the- 
way  villages  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Wales,  or  among  the  lakes  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands;  the  big  industrial  cities  of 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Black 
Country ;  the  coast  resorts — each  had  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  thousand  men 
billeted  upon  its  inhabitants. 

Stretching  from  Canterbury  and  Chat- 
ham across  Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex  in- 
to Hampshire,  I  motored  through  a  strip 
of  territory,  three  or  four  miles  wide 
and  over  a  hundred  miles  long,  that  was 
almost  one  continuous  encampment.  This 
encampment  included  the  military  com- 
mands of  Aldershot  and  Salisbury.  It 
was  the  same  wherever  I  went. 

The  cities  were  the  first  to  respond  to 
the  call  to  arms.  First  of  all  came  the 
sturdy  backbone  of  the  country — the 
miners  from  the  Lancashire  pits,  factory 
hands  from  the  Yorkshire  mills  and  the 
ironworkers  from  Birmingham  and  Shef- 
field. The  cavalry  was  recruited  almost 
exclusively  from   the   Cockneys. 

No,  Englishmen  did  not  refuse  to  give 
up  their  sports  and  pleasures  in  the  hour 
of  their  country's  need.  And  they  were 
not  bullied  into  serving.  The  playing 
fields  of  England  were  absolutely  desert- 
ed last  September,  and  are  now  knee-deep 
with  weeds  and  long  grass.  I  have  seen 
theip,,^s  I  have  also ;seeh,; regiment  after 


regiment  tramping  over  the  world- 
famous  golf  links. 

Kipling's  "muddied  oafs"  formed  a 
Football  Battalion  of  their  own,  cricket- 
ers, golfers,  and  other  athletes  went  into 
the  Sportsmen's  Battalion.  Eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  undergraduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  different  athletic  teams,  enlisted 
either  in  the  ranks  or  applied  for  com- 
missions. The  "Knuts,"  the  Piccadilly 
dude,  the  "young  bloods,"  who  made 
the  night-dancing  clubs  possible  in  Lon- 
don, are  now  all  doing  their  "little  bit." 
Night  life  in  London  ceased  when  Eng- 
land went  to  war. 

Gentlemen  chauffeurs,  taxicab  and  mo- 
tor-bus drivers  joined  the  Army  Service 
Corps;  wireless  operators,  telegraphists, 
engineers  and  architects  flocked  to  the 
Royal  Engineers;  a  thousand  civilian 
aviators  enlisted  in  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps;  the  lawyer,  the  shop  clerk,  the 
broker,  the  hod-carrier,  the  banker  and 
the  van  boy  joined  any  old  regiment. 

I  was  in  England,  on  and  off,  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  war,  and  I 
have  seen  the  men  of  Kitchener's  Army  at 
all  stages  of  training.  I  don't  know  what 
sort  of  soldiers  they  will  prove  to  be,  but 
I  do  know  that  every  man  will  be  sent  in- 
to battle  physically  perfect.  Every  sol- 
dier has  been  trained  as  though  he  were 
a  prizefighter  preparing  for  the  world's 
championship.  Their  preparation  has  not 
only  consisted  of  drill  and  musketry,  but 
they  have  been  given  every  conceivable 
kind  of  gymnastics. 

It  used  to  hurt  those  who  all  the  time 
were  in  the  secret  to  read  that  France 
was  complaining  that  she  had  been  left 
in  the  lurch  by  her  great  ally.  But 
France,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  now 
understands  that  John  Bull  was  only 
bluffing  when  he  pretended  that  he  could 
not  get  enough  men  to  accept  the  War 
Lord's  challenge. 


Rifle  With  Brilliant  Light 

Intended  for  point-blank  firing  at  close 
range,  a  flash-light  equipment  has  been 
devised  for  high-power  rifles  which  simpli- 
fies the  aiming  of  a  weapon  when  it  is 
used  for  shooting  wild  beasts  after  dark. 
Unlike  other  lighting  apparatus  hereto- 
fore introduced  for  night  hunting,  the 
beam  of  light  has  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
letter  "T."  This  character  is  brilliantly 
emblazoned  upon  whatever  object  the 
shaft  of  light  strikes,  as,  for  instance,  the 
shoulder  of  a  lioness.  The  hunter  in  this 
way  is  able  to  point  his  rifie  almost  as  one 
would  the  nozzle  of  a  hose,  for  upon  firing, 
his  bullet  will  strike  the  point  indicated  by 
the  character.  Just  enough  light  is  dif- 
fused outside  of  the  plane  of  the  "T"  shaft 
to  dimly  illuminate  a  small  field  and  show 
the  outline  of  an  animal.  It  is  said  that 
use  of  the  device  in  Australia  has  shown 
that  a  wild  beast  appears  momentarily 
paralyzed  by  fear  when  blinded  by  the 
light. 
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Good  Homes  Make  Good  Workers 

By  Ida  M.  Tarbell  in  the  American  Magazine. 


I 


THERE  is  a  growing  recognition  in 
the  industrial  world  of  the  deter- 
mining effect  that  the  life  outside 
of  the  shop  has  on  the  life  within. 
Many  men  of  intelligence  and  under- 
standing declare  that  our  hopes  of  a  bet- 
ter industrial  world  cannot  be  realized 
if  that  life  outside  is  unhappy,  hopeless 
and  meager.  One  of  our  greatest  safety 
experts  says  that  safety  is  impossible  if 
a  man  is  poorly  housed  and  fed.  An  ex- 
perimenting and  successful  manufacturer 
employing  hundreds  of  girls  declares  that 
unhappy  homes  make  unstable  payrolls. 
Another  tells  us  that  without  healthy 
amusement  workers  can  never  be  depend- 
ed upon  for  efficiency.  Competition  itself 
is  forcing  employers  to  consider  the  out- 
side life  of  their  employees.  The  first 
and  most  important  thing  they  must  con- 
sider is  the  house  the  man  lives  in. 

A  good  working  man  wants  a  home, 
wants  it  more,  on  the  whole,  than 
any  other  thing.  He  wants,  if  pos- 
sible, to  own  his  home.  Wherever 
you  find  stable  industries  in  this 
country  you  find  the  wage  earner 
buying  a  bit  of  land  and  building  a 
house.  It  is  he  who  pushes  the  cities 
out  in  long  lines  of  tiny  cottages.  It 
is  he  who  opens  "additions"  and 
suburbs.  It  is  he  who  supports  the 
extensions  of  car  lines,  water,  gas 
and  electric  mains.  Take  the  street 
car  in  various  directions  from  a 
growing  place  and  note  the  miles 
and  miles  of  gay  bungalows  and 
trim  houses.  It  is  the  man  on  wages 
who  made  the  building  of  them 
necessary. 

In  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  an 
industrial  town  of  some  112,000 
inhabitants,  there  were,  twelve 
months  ago  when  these  figures  were 
obtained,  24,407  residences.  The 
greatest  number  of  these  were 
workingmen's  houses,  street  upon 
street  of  them.  Building  and  loan 
associations  and  the  banks  which 
make  a  specialty  of  loaning  money  on 
workingmen's  homes  say  that  90  per  cent, 
of  the  married  laborers  in  the  town, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  own  houses.  The 
average  cost  of  these  is  about  $2,000. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  paid  for  in  ten  years. 
As  the  average  wage  is  only  a  little  over 
two  dollars  a  day  it  demands  thrift  to 
own  these  homes.  It  means  plain  food  and 
clothing,  inexpensive  amusements.  But 
happily  in  Grand  Rapids  it  does  not  mean 
the  sacrifice  of  education,  books,  or  pleas- 
ant out-of-door  life,  as  these  are  all  pro- 
vided by  the  city. 

Nine  years  ago  a  superintendent  in  the 
Fairbanks  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Beloit,  Wisconsin,  found  on  his  hands  a 
piece  of  condemned  land  in  a  new  quarter 
of  the  town,  but  convenient  to  the  fac- 
tory. He  decided  to  try  building  houses 
there  for  the  married  men  in  the  plant. 
In  seven  years  he  built  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  all  of  which  were  quickly  taken 
and  on  no  one  of  which  has  he  ever  lost 
a  cent.    The  terms  were  easy.    The  first 


payment  was  frequently  as  low  as  $25. 
I  went  through  an  attractive,  well-built 
house  with  a  good  furnace,  gas,  water, 
electricity,  and  land  enough  for  a  gard- 
en, which  the  owner  was  buying  for  $20 
a  month.  The  rent  of  such  a  place  was 
about  $14  in  Beloit.  There  were  plenty 
of  men,  even  on  $2  a  day,  who  were  will- 
ing to  take  the  burden  of  such  a  place 
on  their  shoulders.  What  did  they  get? 
What  do  any  of  us  get  from  a  place  "of 
our  own?"  A  sense  of  security  and 
privacy  and  independence — a  place  to 
tinker  and  play  with,  a  nest  if  you  please. 
We  get,  too,  the  sense  of  property.  The 
house  earned  has  been  in  many  a  family's 
life  the  beginning  of  its  independence. 

Happy  is  the  employer  who  can  shift 
to  the  shoulders  of  landlords,  of  building 
associations,  of  banks  and  of  speculators 
the  responsibility  for  the  kind  of  a  home 
his  employee  lives  in.     He  can  only  do 


Canada    "making    gonrt"    as    the    granary    of   the 
Empire. 

this  when  he  operates  within  or  near  a 
town.  Let  him  go  into  remote  and  un- 
settled districts  and  immediately  town 
building  is  forced  upon  him.  If  he  does 
it  stingily,  half-heartedly,  he  is  sure  to 
reap  as  much  trouble  as  he  does  from  de- 
fective machinery,  if  he  does  not  ruin 
utterly  his  chance  of  success.  It  is  in 
the  case  of  enterprises  which  are  of  un- 
certain or  temporary  duration  that  the 
difficulties  are  greatest. 

If  a  company  opens  a  mine  in  the 
mountains,  scores  of  miles  from  a  town, 
it  must  build  a  village,  and  it  must  own 
it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  mines  are 
not  necessarily  durable  properties.  They 
"run  out."  and  when  they  run  out  the 
town  is  abandoned,  its  houses  are  as  use- 
less as  the  shafts  and  the  galleries.  Under 
these  circumstances  no  miner  can  be  ex- 
pected, or  would  he  desire,  to  own  his 
home;  no  more  would  outside  builders 
venture  investment. 

The  company  is  compelled  to  be  its  own 
landlord.     It  is  frequently  compelled  to 


be  its  own  town  council,  schoolmaster, 
policeman,  justice  of  the  peace.  As  the 
body  of  the  working  people  will  be  non- 
English-speaking  and  of  many  nationali- 
ties, few  of  them  will  understand  Ameri- 
can standards  of  living,  even  less  will 
they  understand  our  social  and  political 
customs.  The  management  will  not  un- 
derstand the  miners.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  it  will  tell  you — and  believe — that 
they  prefer  to  live  like  swine,  and  that 
there  is  no  sense  in  attempting  to  pro- 
vide anything  convenient,  attractive  or 
orderly  for  them.  But  is  it  true?  If  this 
foreign  miner  and  his  family  had  a 
chance  to  live  decently  would  they  do  it? 
Yes!  Nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  they 
would.  If  anyone  doubts  it,  let  him  look 
at  results  of  the  efforts  which  have  been 
making  for  several  years  to  redeem  the 
towns  of  the  Frick  Coke  Company  in  the 
famous  Connellsville  district  of  western 
Pennsylvania. 

I  doubt  if  the  villages  of  the  Frick 
Coke  Company  were  ever  quite  as  deso- 
late and  unsanitary  as  many  that  are 
still  to  be  seen  near  Pittsburgh,  but  they 
certainly  were  unfit  for  men  and 
women  to  live  in,  and  a  few  years 
ago  the  company  decided  that  they 
must  be  redeemed.  The  leader  in 
this  undertaking  was  the  president 
of  the  company,  the  late  Thomas 
Lynch,  the  man  who  twenty  years 
ago  introduced  the  "Safety  First" 
crusade  into  his  mines.  The  order 
that  came  to  the  mine  superintend- 
ents was,  briefly:  Clean  up  the 
towns;  grade  the  streets  and  put  in 
cement  curbs  and  walks;  fence  the 
yards  and  cover  them  with  sufficient 
soil  to  enable  the  residents  to  raise 
flowers  and  vegetables ;  provide  new 
and  approved  vaults;  put  water  in 
the  kitchens;  add  porches;  paint 
the  houses,  keep  the  alleys  as  clear 
as  the  streets,  and  teach  and  encour- 
age the  people  both  to  keep  their 
places  clean  and  to  make  gardens. 
This  order  applied  to  twenty  settle- 
ments, four  thousand  double  houses 
in  all. 

That  was  five  years  ago.  In  the 
fall  of  1913  I  spent  three  days  driv- 
ing from  settlement  to  settlement  to  see 
how  nearly  the  order  had  been  carried  out 
and  what  response  the  people  had  made.  I 
have  never  had  a  more  conclusive  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  no  living  condi- 
tions can  be  so  bad  that  they  cannot  be 
redeemed,  and  that  no  fallacy  is  more 
complete  than  the  oft-quoted  one  that 
these  people  prefer  to  live  like  swine. 

In  those  three  days  I  visited  a  score  of 
settlements,  and  in  all  of  them  the  pro- 
gram had  been  applied  to  conditions  fully 
as  bad  as  those  I  have  described.  The 
general  decency  of  things  in  contrast  to 
the  former  awful  indecency  first  struck 
one — the  decency,  the  order,  and  the 
cleanliness.  I  doubt  if  there  is  an  estab- 
lished town  in  the  United  States  that 
can  show  as  clean  alleys  as  dozens 
through  which  I  drove. 

The  impression  of  those  towns  last  to 
die  in  my  mind  will  be  the  miles  and 
miles  of  trim  white  fences  and  outhouses. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  how  contagious 
the  painting  was.     The  company  paints 
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-  everything  once  a  year,  but  I  found  sev- 
eral ambitious  women  and  one  or  two 
men  who  were  putting  fresh  coats  on  the 
front  porch  and  on  the  fence,  something 
to  make  them  a  little  finer  than  their 
neighbors. 

When  the  company  began  its  work  I 
doubt  if  there  was  a  bushel  of  soil  in 
which  a  seed  could  sprout  in  all  the  eight 
thousand  dooryards.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  loads  of  dirt,  manure,  and 
lime  were  carted,  and  the  results  await- 
ed. There  were  those  who  sneered  at  the 
idea  that  these  men  and  women  who, 
some  of  them  for  twenty  years,  had  lived 
on  barren  ash  piles,  would  make  gardens. 
But  they  didn't  know  their  world.  They 
fell  to  gardening  as  if  it  had  been  their 
yearly  habit.  In  1912  out  of  some  seven 
thousand  families  in  the  different  settle- 
ments 5,149  had  gardens  of  some  kind ;  in 
1913,  6,293;  in  1914,  6,923. 

And  they  were  serious  gardens. 

To  encourage  them,  the  company  of- 
fers in  each  settlement  a  first,  second 
and  third  prize.  The  judges  are  chosen 
from  neighboring  farmers.  In  1913  at 
one  settlement  there  were  nine  plots  so 
good  that  the  judges  could  not  decide  be- 
tween them.  They  spent  three  days  over 
the  work  and  were  coming  a  fourth  when 
Mr.  Lynch  heard  of  it.    It  was  an  impo- 


sition, he  said,  to  allow  them  to  give  so 
much  time;  he  would  g:ive  nine  prizes. 
And  he  did.  It  was  October  when  I  visit- 
ed the  settlement,  and  they  were  still 
discussing  the  contest.  I  was  taken  from 
yard  to  yard  to  see  what  was  left  of  the 
glory,  and  in  the  "best  room"  of  the  cot- 
tages was  shown,  often  gorgeously  fram- 
ed, the  certificates  each  prize-winner  had 
received. 

There  is  much  more  than  glory  comes 
from  the  garden.  In  1913  I  saw  many 
cellars  packed  with  enough  potatoes, 
beets,  onions,  carrots  and  other  vege- 
tables, to  carry  the  family  through  the 
winter,  and  at  one  place  I  saw  twenty-five 
hundred  heads  of  cabbage  sold  by  a  miner 
to  the  company  store.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  1914  the  vegetable  gardens  yielded 
crops  worth  nearly  $143,000.  It  was  a 
veritable  godsend  in  the  dull  times. 

The  redeeming  of  the  towns  has  cost 
money.  Upward  of  a  million  dollars  has 
been  spent  on  it:  more  will  be  spent,  for 
the  plans  are  steadily  enlarging.  At  one 
settlement  a  commodious  clubhouse  with 
outside  swimming  pool  and  playgrounds 
for  the  children  has  been  provided.  Others 
are  to  be  built.  The  company  has  put 
many  thousands  of  dollars  into  ball 
grounds.  The  housekeeping  centre  has 
been  introduced  at  one  place. 


More  and  Cheaper  Gasoline 

By  Joseph  E.  Murphy  in  Popular  Mechanics. 


MORE  gasoline  is  being  used  in 
the  world  to-day  than  ever  before 
— yet  the  price  of  this  fuel,  so 
essential  in  this  era  of  the  internal-com- 
bustion engine,  is  lower  than  it  has  been 
in  many  years. 

The  present  European  war  has  been 
termed  the  gasoline  war,  and  justly  so, 
for  if  deprived  of  this  fuel  the  armies 
engaged  in  the  great  conflict  would  be 
compelled  to  suspend  operations.  For 
transporting  the  field  and  siege  guns 
and  for  propelling  the  thousands  of  motor 
cars  used  in  the  transportation  of  troops, 
ammunition,  and  supplies  on  the  scale  re- 
quired in  a  war  of  such  magnitude,  gaso- 
line is  a  necessity,  and  without  it  the  op- 
eration of  Zeppelins  and  aeroplanes  would 
be  an  impossibility. 

But  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  demand 
made  on  the  oil  supply  by  reason  of  the 
war,  gasoline  has  been  getting  cheaper. 
This  situation  is  the  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  methods  of  refining  by 
which  a  greatly  increased  supply  of  gaso- 
line can  be  obtained  from  a  given  quantity 
of  crude  oil.  During  the  past  year  the 
tank-wagon  price  of  gasoline  has  fallen  in 
the  large  centres,  apparently  from  this 
cause,  from  16  cents  to  9%  cents  a  gallon. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  price  will 
eventually  go  still  lower  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  process  just  discovered 
by  Doctor  Rittman,  chemical  engineer  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  was  an- 
nounced in  the  May,  1915  issue  of  this 
magazine.  The  improved  processes  now 
in  use  are  held  as  a  monopoly  by  one 
group  of  refiners.  The  new  process  is  to 
free  to  all  refiners  who  will  submit  to  cer- 
tain government  regulations.   With  it,  it 


will  be  possible  to  extract  three  times  as 
much  gasoline  as  can  be  extracted  by  the 
process  of  distillation. 

Increased  production  of  gasoline  is  not 
all  that  will  be  accomplished  by  the  new 
process.  It  provides  a  means  for  obtain- 
ing from  crude  oil  the  two  hydrocarbons 
toluol  and  benzol,  heretofore  obtained 
from  coal  tar  and  produced  almost  ex- 
clusively by  German  and  British  manu- 
facturers. Toluol  and  benzol  are  of  vital 
importance  both  in  peace  and  war.  They 
form  the  "mother"  substances  from 
which  aniline  dyes  are  made  and  are  at 
the  same  time  indispensable  ingredients  of 
the  high  explosives  used  in  modern  war- 
fare. 

To  understand  just  what  is  done  by  the 
new  process  it  is  first  necessary  to  know 
of  some  of  the  qualities  of  that  group  of 
substances  known  as  hydrocarbons.  A 
hydrocarbon,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a 
combination  of  the  chemical  elements 
hydrogen  and  carbon.  In  the  combina- 
tion there  is  usually  nitrogen,  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, or  other  chemical  elements  in  small 
quantities,  which  are  removed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  refining.  The  range  of  substances 
produced  by  different  combinations  of 
these  two  elements  is  probably  the  widest 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  natural 
products.  There  are  about  200  hydro- 
carbon products,  many  of  them  indes- 
pensable  adjuncts  of  our  everyday  life. 
Crude  oil,  or  petroleum,  which  is  the 
source  from  which  most  of  these  products 
are  derived,  is  simply  a  mixture  of  many 
hydrocarbons  which  may  be  separated 
from  each  other  without  chemical  action 
by  the  process  of  distillation.  Gasoline, 
illuminating  oil,  and  lubricating  oil,  for 


example,  are  all  present  in  crude  oil,  being 
mixed  together  much  as  different  kinds  of 
grain  might  be  mixed.  There  are  other 
products,  however,  that  are  less  obvious- 
ly present  in  crude  oil,  and  to  produce 
these  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  chemical 
action,  which  consists  in  breaking  up  some 
of  the  hydrocarbons  and  rearranging  the 
atoms  in  molecules  of  a  different  kind. 
This  is  what  is  done  when  oils  are 
"cracked,"  a  process  that  has  been  used 
heretofore  mainly  for  breaking  up  the 
heavier  oils  and  forming  their  compo- 
nents into  gasoline  molecules.  It  is  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  hydrocarbons  that 
this  breaking  up  and  rearranging  can  be 
done  repeatedly  and  to  practically  an  un- 
limited extent. 

Distillation,  the  process  ordinarily  used 
in  refining,  is  made  possible  through  the 
fact  that  the  different  hydrocarbons 
vaporize  at  different  temperatures.  The 
still  is  simply  a  tank  equipped  with  a  heat- 
ing plant  for  boiling  the  crude  oil.  Con- 
nected with  the  top  of  the  tank  is  a  pipe 
leading  to  a  condenser  where  the  gases 
produced  by  the  boiling  are  cooled  and 
reconverted  into  a  liquid.  Crude  oil  con- 
tains several  ingredients  that  become 
gases  at  from  32  degrees  to  62  degrees  F., 
and  these  pass  off  to  the  condenser  at  the 
beginning  of  the  process.  The  real  busi- 
ness of  distillation,  however,  begins  when 
the  temperature  of  the  oil  reaches  140 
degrees  F.  From  this  temperature  to  150 
degrees  F.  the  vapor  that  passes  over  to 
the  condenser  is  benzine.  As  the  tem- 
perature goes  still  higher  there  are  pro- 
duced, in  the  order  given,  the  lighter  gaso- 
lines, the  heavier  gasolines,  fuel  dis- 
tillates, kerosene,  heavy  oils,  lubricating 
oils  and  paraffin.  The  residue  remaining 
in  the  still  after  the  boiling  is  completed 
may  be  almost  pure  coke  or  asphalt,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  crude  oil,  or 
it  may  be  a  mixture  of  cylinder  and  fuel 
oil.  Now  it  has  been  found  that  additional 
quantities  of  the  lighter  distillates,  such 
as  gasoline,  may  be  produced  from  this 
residue  by  "cracking,"  which  consists 
essentially  in  subjecting  the  oils  to  ex- 
tremely high  temperature  and  heavy 
pressure. 

The  separation  of  the  condensed  dis- 
tillates is  simple,  the  apparatus  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  tanks  so  connected  with 
the  condenser  that  the  liquids  can  be 
turned  into  any  one  of  the  tanks  as  de- 
sired. While  the  benzine  is  being  vapor- 
ized all  the  liquid  goes  into  a  tank  con- 
taining only  benzine.  The  instant  the 
temperature  reaches  the  point  where  the 
gasoline  begins  to  come  through,  a  valve 
is  turned  and  all  the  gasoline  is  dis- 
charged into  a  second  tank,  and  the  same 
process  is  followed  with  each  of  the  other 
distillates  in  turn.  Each  distillate  may 
contain  several  products  and  may  have  to 
be  subdivided  by  a  second  distillation. 
This  is  only  a  general  outline  of  the  pro- 
cess, the  actual  work  of  distillation  vary- 
ing to  suit  the  methods  of  the  individual 
refiner  and  the  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular crude  oil  being  treated. 

The  biggest  feature  of  the  new  process 
is  that  practically  all  the  crude  oil  can 
be  converted  into  any  hydrocarbon  de- 
sired, so  that  it  provides  a  means  for 
"cracking"  oils  on  such  a  scale  as  has  not 
been   thought  possible   heretofore.     Full 
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details  of  the  process  have  not  been  made 
public,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  kind  of 
hydrocarbon  produced  is  governed  solely 
by  the  degree  of  heat  and  pressure  ap- 
plied. With  a  temperature  of  932  degrees 
F.,  for  example,  the  product  obtained  is 
gasoline.  If  the  temperature  is  raised  to 
about  1,112  degrees  F.,  benzine,  toluene, 
and  xylol,  with  small  quantities  of 
methane,  creosote  oil,  and  pitch,  are  ob- 
tained. The  apparatus  is  simple  and  ap- 
parently does  nothing  more  than  vaporize 
the  crude  oil,  and  subject  the  vapor  to  the 
required  temperature  and  pressure.  It 
consists  of  a  vertical  steel  cylinder  closed 
at  top  and  bottom  and  connected  at  the 
bottom  with  a  condenser.  Near  the  top 
are  several  layers  of  steel  balls  that  fill 
the  space  between  the  walls  of  the  cylin- 
der.   These  are  kept  at  the  right  tem- 


perature for  vaporizing  the  crude  oil.  The 
oil  is  admitted  through  a  pipe  at  the  top 
of  the  cylinder  and  drops  on  the  hot  steel 
balls.  As  it  passes  the  balls  the  oil  is  con- 
verted into  a  vapor  which  is  forced  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  by  the  pressure  of 
the  new  vapor  constantly  forming.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  the  vapor  is  sub- 
jected to  the  heat  and  pressure  necessary 
for  transforming  it  into  the  required  pro- 
duct. The  heat  is  supplied  electrically  by 
means  of  resistance  coils.  The  gas  formed 
by  the  new  hydrocarbon  molecules  is  then 
passed  through  the  condenser  and  con- 
verted into  a  liquid.  This  process  has  al- 
ready proved  successful  in  the  laboratory 
and  is  to  be  immediately  subjected  to  test 
and  development  under  conditions  of  com- 
mercial manufacture. 


The  Machine  that  Thinks 

From  the  Technical  World  Magazine. 


OIL  oozes  slowly  in  thick,  viscous 
streams  from  the  great  lathes,  as 
as  they  turn  slowly  but  irresistibly 
in  their  relentless  power;  overhead  the 
smooth,  worn  belts  speed  briskly  and 
slap  at  the  ceiling.  The  bum  of  a  thou- 
sand machines  fills  the  air;  the  confusion 
of  whirling  arms  and  belts  and  cams  be- 
wilders the  eye. 

The  great  factory  is  jammed  with 
equipment.  In  fact,  so  close  are  the  ma- 
chines to  each  other,  that  there  is  barely 
room  for  a  man  to  thread  his  way  among 
them.  There  is  no  need  for  room,  be- 
cause on  the  entire  floor,  in  all  that  maze 
of  flying  steel,  not  one  man  has  a  place. 
It  is  the  strangest  factory  on  earth — 
floor  after  floor  of  complicated  machin- 
ery, without  a  man  to  guide  it.  Magnets 
are  attached  to  the  controls  of  each,  and 
in  front  of  some  of  them  are  curious  rows 
of  glass  bulls'-eyes;  and  that  is  all. 

A  maze  of  wires,  bound  together  into 
four  cables,  each  thicker  than  a  hogs- 
head, leads  into  a  seven-story  tower  at 
one  corner  of  the  plant.  The  entire  maze 
of  machinery  is  controlled  from  this  tow- 
er. But  more  marvelous  than  the  fac- 
tory, even  the  tower  is  not  filled  with 
operators,  each  with  keys  and  switches 
in  front  of  him  with  which  he  controls 
some  part  of  the  machinery.  Instead,  it 
looks  like  a  huge  telephone  exchange;  for 
every  floor  is  filled  with  neat  rows  of 
complicated  mechanism,  with  parts  that 
grind  slowly  and  steadilv,  others  that 
shoot  into  place  with  quick  snaps  that 
punctuate  the  purr  of  the  mechanism  like 
rifle  shots,  and  above  all  is  the  insistent 
swish  of  rushing  water,  and  the  flash 
of  opening  and  closing  electric  switches. 
This  huge  maze  of  machinery  in  itself 
is  running  the  entire  factory,  taking  in 
the  raw  material,  making  it  up.  casting 
out  defective  pieces,  packing,  sorting,  and 
storing  the  finished  goods,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  single  human  being. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  factory 
exists.  It  is  a  mere  dream  of  the  scien- 
tist; but  it  is  a  dream  that  now  may 
actually  be  realized.  Man  may  now  be 
able  to  construct  just  such  a  mechanical 


brain  as  that  installed  in  the  imaginary 
tower.  These  are  all  possible,  as  the 
logical  development  from  a  single  ex- 
traordinary invention  made  by  a  St. 
Louis  engineer — S.  Bent  Russell  by  name. 

Jacques  Futrelle,  who  went  down  with 
the  Titanic,  created  a  "Thinking  Ma- 
chine"— a  semi-psychic,  semi-human  im- 
aginary detective  with  a  machine-like 
brain  in  a  long-faced  .=kull.  Robert  Hou- 
din,  the  famous  French  necromancer,  de- 
vised an  automaton  in  the  form  of  a  man 
that  would  sit  at  a  table  and  answer,  by 
writing  or  drawing,  any  question  put  to 
it.  Vaucanson's  artificial  duck,  invent- 
ed in  1709,  "stood  on  its  legs,  moved  its 
head  to  the  right  or  left,  drank,  dabbled 
its  bill  in  the  water,  quacked  like  a  living 
duck,  put  out  its  head  to  take  up  seed, 
swallowed  the  latter,  and  would  lay  an 
ogg  for  the  edification  of  the  specta- 
tors," according  to  a  court  chronicle  of 
the  time. 

But  none  of  these  marvelous  devices 
even  approaches  that  of  Russell's.  Any- 


The  Traffic  Cop. 


one  could  see  that  the  ipachines  were  run 
by  clockwork;  and  not  even  the  most 
fanciful  writer  had  dared  to  dream  of  a 
machine  that  could  actually  think.  And 
yet  that  is  just  what  Russell's  machine 
does. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  few  words  to  more 
than  indicate  how  the  thinking  machine 
works.  But  in  a  general  way  it  may  be 
said  that  it  contains  an  ingenious  mech- 
anism whereby  it  receives  mechanical 
impulses  transmitted  by  electricity  from 
such  devices  as  selenium  cells  and  tun- 
ing forks  that  correspond  to  human 
eyes  and  ears,  and  sends  them  on  to  an- 
other machine  that  sets  up  motions  such 
as  those  the  brain  causes  in  muscles. 
The  first  machine  is  so  devised  that  the 
oftener  it  gets  a  certain  impulse,  the 
stronger  impression  it  sends  on  to  the 
second  machine.  Thi  scorresponds  to  the 
way  a  man  learns  to  recognize  fine  dis- 
tinctions in  musical  chords,  or  shades  of 
color,  when  he  has  received  the  impres- 
sions of  sound  or  light  often  enough 
to  learn  the  little  diflFererees. 

The  one  big  shortcoming  of  Russell's 
machine  is  that  the  machine  corresponds 
to  but  one  of  the  millions  of  nerve  cells 
in  the  brain.  Russell's  thinking  mach- 
ine can  take  care  of  any  one  simple  ner- 
vous reaction ;  but  millions  of  the  de- 
vices would  have  to  be  hooked  together, 
before  they  could  "think  out"  so  com- 
plex a  matter  as  a  decision,  sav.  to  take 
a  trip  to  the  expositions  in  California. 
But  when  cells  are  provided,  and  when 
with  the  aid  of  nsycholofists,  neurolo- 
gists, and  physiologists,  they  are  con- 
nected together  properly,  probably  the 
resulting  machine  will  be  able  to  perform 
such  mental  feats. 

The  possibilities  of  such  a  device  that 
occur  to  the  imagination  are  enormous. 
If  some  foundation  or  some  philanthropic 
multi-millionaire  should  provide  funds 
and  a  huge  factory  building  (which  a 
staff  of  scientists  could  fill  with  proper- 
ly connected  cells)  the  building  would 
become  a  real  brain,  except  that  it  would 
be  made  of  metal  instead  of  animal  ner- 
vous tissue.  Even  a  few  hundred  cells 
could  be  connected  to  a  switchboard,  so 
that  they  could  be  combined  differently; 
then,  various  "organs"  could  be  attach- 
ed in  front,  and  the  machine  would 
handle  simple  problems  of  different  sorts. 

For  instance,  a  plate  bearing,  say, 
twenty  selenium  cells,  each  covered  by  a 
glass  of  different  color,  the  colors  rang- 
ing through  the  spectrum  from  infra-red 
to  ultra-violet,  might  be  slipped  onto  the 
"sense  rack,"  just  as  a  lens  is  fitted  to  a 
camera,  another  plate  containing  the  con- 
nections laid  on  the  "connecting  table," 
like  a  stove  lid  is  fitted  into  its  proper 
hole,  and  an  indicating  device  be  hooked 
onto  the  "motor  rack."  This  indicating 
device  would  show  which  cells  were  re- 
ceiving light. 

If  now,  a  colored  light  were  turned 
on,  the  colors  would  filter  through  and 
actuate  the  corresponding  selenium  cells. 
The  cells  would  send  their  messages  to 
the  "brain,"  and  the  indicator  would  at 
once  show  what  colors  the  "eye"  had  seen. 
Constant  exposure  to  red  would  train  the 
machine  so  that  it  would  recognize  the 
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presence  of  red,  even  when  the  faintest 
shade  was  present,  or  it  could  be  made 
to  reco^ize  harmonious  combinations, 
or  anything  else  desired. 

In  the  world  of  mechanical  devices,  the 
machine  could  either  be  trusted  with 
actual  work,  or  could  be  used  as  a  check 
upon  human  workmen.  For  instance, 
one  of  these  machines  might  be  installed 
on  board  a  boat  which  travels  over  prac- 
tically the  same  course  every  day.  The 
machine  would  form  the  habit  of  re- 
sponding to  every  turn  in  the  boat's 
course,  and,  working  in  its  own  quiet 
way,  it  would  give  no  indication  so  long 
as  the  pilot  at  the  steering  wheel  kept 
to  his  habitual  course.  But  if  for  any 
reason,  he  deviated  from  the  normal 
path,  the  remembering  machine,  disturb- 
ed in  its  regular  habits,  would  at  once 
give  the  alarm  by  blowing  a  whistle. 
After  it  should  become  sufficiently  train- 
ed, it  might  be  intrusted  with  the  steer- 
ing by  itself. 


Again,  the  thinking  machine  might  be 
put  to  a  very  practical  application,  in 
testing  automobile  motors.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  order  to  tell  whether  the 
mechanism  of  the  motor  is  running  pre- 
cisely as  it  should,  the  investigator  must 
make  use  of  the  stethoscope,  similar  to 
the  instrument  employed  by  the  physician 
in  the  examination  of  a  patient's  heart 
or  lungs.  When  it  had  been  taught  to 
follow  the  impulses  that  would  be  given 
by  its  being  connected  with  a  perfect  run- 
ning motor,  with  an  auto  horn,  or  with 
any  other  device  that  would  make  a  noise, 
the  remembering  machine,  with  proper 
auxiliary  equipment,  would  at  once  raise 
a  vigorous  protest  when  it  was  connect- 
ed with  a  motor  that  varied  in  the 
slightest  from  the  smooth-running  mech- 
anism to  which  it  had  been  accustomed. 
It  is  an  enormous  step  from  these  uses 
to  the  complex  operation  of  running  a 
factory;  but  man's  past  achievements 
would  not  indicate  this  advance  as  being 
by  any  means  impossible. 


Watching  the  Automobile  Grow  Up 

By  Carl  Howard  in  Technical  World  Magazine. 


CYLINDERS!  Eight  of  them  now! 
Ten  or  eleven  factories  turning 
to  V-type  motors  and  eight  cylin- 
ders in  1915.  And  several  manufacturers 
completing  the  problems  of  twelve-cylin- 
der motors! 

Thus  the  motor  car  is  growing  up. 
What  the' end  will  be,  no  one  can  say. 
The  past  year  contained  the  germs  of  all 
sorts  of  tendencies.  Motors  may  go  even 
higher  than  twelve  cylinders,  by  adopt- 
ing the  rotary  type  of  construction  used 
in  many  aeroplane  engines;  or  the  ten- 
dency to  return  to  fewer  cylinders  may 
prevail.  We  may  see  the  establishment 
of  different  types  of  automobiles  for  the 
rich  and  poor — the  huge  many-cylindered 
car  for  one,  and  the  cyclecar  for  the 
other;  or  this  movement  may  die  out  and 
we  will  retain  the  old  grading  of  cars 
from  low  to  high,  as  heretofore. 

As  an  instance  from  the  past  year  of 
the  tendencies  in  engine  design,  we  have 
the  light  sixes  and  the  eights — types  so 
popular  that  many  engineers  felt  they 
would  soon  dominate  the  market.  Also 
we  have  the  "light  four",  with  small, 
high-speed  engine,  long  popular  in  Eng- 
land, that  usurped  the  spot-light  almost 
before  the  light  six  established  itself, 
and  that  is  expected  to  lead  a  move- 
ment back  to  the  engine  with  fewer  cyl- 
inders. Which  will  win,  no  man  knows 
yet.  Perhaps  each  will  emerge  into  the 
general  background  of  the  automobile 
field,  and  take  the  place  it  will  have  won 
for  itself  in  the  affections  of  buyers. 

Last  year  witnessed  the  rise  and  also 
the  fall,  many  say,  of  "class"  automo- 
biles. The  little  cyclecar  had  sprung  into 
prominence  and  favor  before;  but  last 
year,  makers  looked  it  over,  thought  a  bit 
— discarded  the  narrow  tread — and  the 
real  automobile  at  three  hundred  dollars 
came  in  to  take  the  place  of  the  little 
cyclecar  with  narrow  tread  that  threat- 
ened to  sweep  the  country.    As  a  result, 


we  now  have  a  condition  whereby  the 
machines  on  the  market  this  season  grade 
up  regularly  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  prices;  for  the  light  four  has 
made  it  possible  to  put  a  car  on  the  mar- 
ket at  a  remarkably  low  price,  the  light 
six  has  made  a  cheap  but  elegant  car  of 
medium  price,  and  there  is  the  eight  sell- 
ing at  medium  and  higher  prices. 

But  the  real  bulk  of  the  innovations 
brought  forth  for  this  year  consists  of 
those  refinements  which  are  tending  more 
and  more  to  make  the  automobile  the 
universal  means  for  pleasure  travelling. 
There  are  a  thousand  little  improvements 
that  make  for  lower  gasoline  consump- 
tion, lower  cost,  higher  efficiency,  a 
greater  amount  of  comfort;  and  with 
these  changes,  travelling  by  automobile 
bids  fair  to  become  as  luxurious  as  fly- 
ing across  the  country  in  the  parlor  car 
of  our  gilded  limited  trains. 

For  example,  one  of  the  fruitful 
sources  of  trouble  has  been  eliminated  by 
the  vacuum  feed  now  on  the  market.  It 
can  be  found  on  almost  any  make  of  auto- 
mobile; it  is  regular  equipment  with 
many  cars,  and  it  solves  most  simply  the 
problem  of  feeding  gasoline  to  the  car- 
buretor. 

The  scheme  for  the  feed  is  simplicity 
itself.  A  small  tank  on  the  forward 
side  of  the  dash  has  two  compartments. 
The  lower  feeds  the  gas  to  the  carburetor 
by  gravity;  the  upper  compartment  is 
connected  to  the  fuel  tank  at  the  rear 
and  also  to  the  intake  manifold.  The  lat- 
ter produces  a  suction  which  creates  a 
slight  vacuum  in  the  upper  chamber  of 
the  tank.  This  draws  gasoline  from  the 
fuel  tank,  thus  filling  the  upper  compart- 
ment', and  from  there  the  fuel  flows  by 
gravity  into  the  lower,  and  in  turn  to  the 
engine.  The  entire  operation  is  auto- 
matic, and  it  eliminates  all  feed  problems 
that  have  perplexed  designers  and  driv- 
ers in  the  past. 


Smoothness  and  lessened  vibration, 
the  goal  of  every  designer,  have  stepped 
up  a  notch  with  the  counterbalanced 
crank-shaft  which  one  or  two  manufac- 
turers have  adopted.  A  small  weight  is 
attached  to  the  short  arms  of  the  crank- 
shaft so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  will  be  nearer  the  middle  and 
vibration  will  be  lessened. 

Another  maker  has  adopted  a  wooden 
frame  to  lighten  his  car.  The  lighter  the 
car,  the  less  gasoline  is  needed  to  drive 
it,  and  the  greater  the  mileage  that  is 
gained  from  the  tires;  so  the  wooden 
frame,  brand  new  in  1915  on  big  cars, 
may  have  a  prominent  future,  if  this 
small  beginning  proves  successful. 

Manufacturers  of  accessories  have  long 
sold  limousine  tops  to  attach  to  touring 
cars  in  winter;  but  it  was  only  lately 
that  builders  of  the  cars  themselves  have 
adopted  a  top  especially  fitted  to  their 
machine,  to  be  sold  as  extra  equipment. 
They  are  offering  such  a  top  now;  it  can 
be  removed  or  attached  at  will  in  a  very 
short  time  and  it  completely  changes  the 
car.  With  the  top  on,  the  car  looks  the 
real  limousine,  because  each  particular 
top  was  built  for  its  particular  car. 

The  man  who  takes  care  of  his  own 
machine  also  steps  to  the  front  as  a 
beneficiary  of  the  season's  changes.  For 
instance,  last  season  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket a  great  number  of  power-driven  tire 
pumps,  to  go  under  the  engine  hood.  For 
the  man  who  has  to  pump  his  own  tires, 
often  on  a  roadside  in  a  hot  summer 
sun,  this  is  a  boon  not  to  be  passed  by. 
Another  device  is  the  electric  vulcanizer 
which  is  attached  to  the  storage  batteries 
and  which  can  be  used  on  the  road  for 
mending  cuts  in  casings  or  inner  tubes. 
A  moment's  application  of  the  little  de- 
vice may  save  time  and  many  dollars 
farther  along  the  road. 

The  new  owner  is  swamped  with  pos- 
sibilities for  pure  pleasure  in  the  equip- 
ment and  looks  of  his  car.  Colored  lights 
now  satisfy  the  city  ordinance  against 
bright  lights;  in  fact,  pale  green  head- 
lights come  as  regular  equipment  for 
some  machines.  "There  is  a  clock  that 
is  kept  going  entirely  by  means  of  a 
dry  battery.  It  needs  a  new  battery  once 
a  year  and  of  course  never  needs  winding 
or  other  attention,  unless  the  user  crosses 
the  lines  which  mark  the  changes  in 
time  in  travelling  east  or  west — that  is, 
such  a  change  as  from  Eastern  to  Cen- 
tral time. 

An  electric  door  takes  all  the  annoy- 
ance out  of  the  old  latch.  It  operates 
through  a  push  button,  just  like  the 
inner  vestibule  door  locks  used  on  apart- 
ment house  entrances,  with  electric  cur- 
rent from  the  starting  batteries.  Should 
the  battery  fail,  the  latch  can  be  operat- 
ed by  hand  from  a  hidden  spot,  behind 
the  cloth  door-pocket. 

Divided  front  seats  were  an  innovation 
of  last  year  that  was  greeted  with  de- 
light, and  that  will  be  prominent  from 
now  on.  In  a  good  many  cars,  one  may 
now  walk  from  front  to  rear.  One  maker 
has  gone  even  farther  and  built  a  car  on 
the  principle  of  the  parlor  car.  The  four 
seats  rotate  and  slide  back  and  forth  on 
tracks  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  body. 
Each  seat  is  a  big  leather  armchair  that 
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is  the  acme  of  comfort  and  that 
is  said  to  do  away  with  the  fatigue  of  a 
long:  journey. 

The  present  year  also  has  put  the 
magnetic  car  on  the  market.  This  ma- 
chine is  the  car  of  a  thousand  speeds,  and 
is  one  in  which  there  is  no  physical  con- 
nection between  the  engine  and  the  pro- 
peller shaft.  To  the  driver  the  differ- 
ence is  amazing,  and  the  control,  with 
the  lack  of  gear  shifting,  is  marvelous. 
As  to  practicability — ^the  United  States 
Government  has  adopted  the  same  type 
of  transmission  for  one  of  our  newest 
battleships. 

Mechanically  this  new  departure  in 
cars  is  different  from  the  standard  motor 
car  in  but  one  thing — transmission.  The 
device  is  composed  of  two  electrical  units, 
one  acting  as  a  dynamo,  one  as  a  motor. 
The  magnetic  field  of  the  dynamo  is  at- 
tached to  the  crank-shaft  of  the  engine 
and  acts  as  a  flywheel.  The  armature  is 
mounted  on  the  transmission  shaft,  hence 
both  parts  can  revolve.  The  armature  of 
the  second  unit  is  attached  to  the  shaft 
also,  but  the  magnetic  field  is  stationary. 

When  the  driver  wishes  to  start,  he 
turns  a  current  from  a  storage  battery 
into  the  field  mounted  on  the  crank-shaft. 
This  starts  the  gasoline  engine.  The 
lever  on  the  steering  column  then  is 
moved  from  "Cranking"  to  "Neutral", 
the  battery  is  automatically  cut  out,  and 


the  gas  engfine  runs  alone,  while  the  car 
stands  still.  When  the  lever  is  moved 
to  "First",  the  first  unit  becomes  a 
dynamo,  generating  power  which  it  sends 
to  the  second.  The  second  then  acts  as 
a  motor  spinning  the  transmission  shaft, 
and  the  car  goes  under  electric  power. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  rotating 
field  of  the  first  unit  drags  its  armature 
after  it,  but  at  a  slower  pace,  and  at  the 
same  time,  generates  power  which  ac- 
tuates the  motor  unit.  Since  the  arma- 
ture of  the  dynamo  unit  is  attached  to 
the  propeller  shaft,  the  power  of  the 
drag  is  also  communicated  to  the  wheels. 

The  faster  the  engine  goes,  and  the 
more  the  field  current  of  the  first  unit  is 
shunted  by  pushing  the  lever  on  the 
steering  wheel  into  further  positions,  the 
grreater  the  magnetic  drag  in  the  first 
unit.  Thus  at  seventh  speed  the  drag  is 
so  great  there  is  practically  no  slippage; 
hence  no  current  goes  to  the  second  unit, 
and  the  power  is  all  transmitted  by  means 
of  the  drag — that  is,  the  power  of  the 
motor  is  transmitted  directly  to  the 
wheels. 

Thus  this  year  witnesses  a  welter  of 
conflicting  engineering  tendencies,  play- 
ing across  the  backgrounds  of  steady 
progress  in  perfecting  the  little  details 
that  make  for  convenience,  looks,  and 
comfort. 


The  Ambitions  of  Japan 

By  Samuel  0.  Blythe  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


WHILE  the  white  men  of  Europe 
are  destroying  themselves  and 
disintegrating  their  territory, 
the  yellow  men  of  Japan  are  planning  to 
extend  their  influence,  increase  their 
power,  and  consolidate  their  fellows  of 
blood  and  race  and  color. 

That,  in  a  sentence,  is  the  explanation 
in  broad  terms  of  the  demands  made  on 
China  by  Japan  on  January  eighteenth 
last,  and  then  brought  to  the  conclusion 
of  their  first  phase  by  the  refusal  of 
China  to  accede  to  the  stipulations 
which  are  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter,  the  vital  points  in  the  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  Japan  to  as- 
sume a  virtual  protectorate  over 
China,  and  mold  China  into  such 
an  object  of  offence  or  defence  as 
Japan's  imperialistic  desires  may 
dictate. 

Certain  propositions  are  too  clear 
to  admit  of  any  dispute.  The  first 
and  most  important  one  is  that,  so 
far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  she  has 
seized  this  time,  when  the  European 
Powers  are  engaged  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  for  existence,  to  begin 
the  work  for  which  she  thinks  her- 
self the  anointed  Power — the  con- 
solidation of  the  yellow  races.  Who 
knows  what  grand  ideas  the  Jap- 
anese may  have?  Fears  of  this  pro- 
gram have  been  outlined  many 
times  in  Western  discussions  and 
predictions  concerning  the  Yellow 
Peril.  The  Japanese  do  not  call 
it  that,  naturally.     Several  of  the 


leading  Japanese  statesmen,  including 
Count  Okuma,  explained  Japan's  position 
to  me — for  publi»:ation  in  the  United 
States,  of  course — -as  that  of  mediator  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  East.  It  is  more 
than  that.  Japan  does  not  desire  to  be 
mediator  between  the  West  and  the  East. 
Japan  wants  to  be  the  East. 

The  first  step  consists  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  power  of  directing  China. 
The  demands  made  on  China  by  Japan 
were  the  overture  for  that  ambitious  pro- 


How  dare  he  Tlolate  solemn  obllgatioTis. 
— Carter,  In  New  York  Sun. 


gramme.  The  time  for  presenting  them 
was  opportune.  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Russia,  the  three  Powers  most  vitally 
concerned  in  the  fate  of  China,  were  at 
war.  Moreover,  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  the  pres- 
ent President  of  China,  was  making  such 
progrress  with  the  nationalization  of 
China,  and  with  the  organization  of  that 
vast,  inchoate  mass  of  territory  and  peo- 
ple into  a  tangible  something  and  the 
arousing  of  a  sense  of  patriotism,  that 
Japan  saw  clearly  that,  given  a  few  more 
years,  the  Chinese  would  have  a  real  gov- 
ernment and  the  affair  would  be  far  more 
difficult.  Hence,  this  was  the  time.  Eur- 
ope, Japan  thought,  would  not  or  could 
not  interfere,  and  China  was  not  yet  in 
a  position  to  make  an  effectual  protest. 
So  far  as  the  United  States  was  con- 
cerned, Japan  held  to  the  view  that  the 
United  States  would  not  go  to  war  with 
Japan  over  the  integrity  of  China,  and  it 
is  quite  likely  that  Japan  held  the  right 
idea.  The  Japanese  have  no  very  high 
opinion  of  the  United  States.  The  Jap- 
anese are  intensely  jealous  of  the  United 
States.  The  Japanese  realize  that,  as  at 
present  constituted,  Japan  cannot  do 
much  more  than  dislike  us,  which  she 
does.  But  with  China  as  a  resource  the 
time  would  come  when  Japan  might  get 
on  terms  of  equality,  and  then  Japan  has 
her  own  plans  for  procedure.  But  Japan 
intends  to  consolidate  the  East  before 
she  attempts  anything  else. 

At  this  distance — I  am  writing  in  Pe- 
king— there  is  no  way  for  me  to  gauge 
the  public  sentiment  in  my  own  country. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  people  con- 
sider the  saving  of  China  of  supreme  im- 
portance. I  know  these  two  things,  how- 
ever: First,  the  Japanese  will  protest 
that  they  have  none  but  the  best  inter- 
ests of  China  at  heart;  but  that  talk  is 
for  consumption  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.  If  Japan 
finally  gets  her  programme  through,  time 
will  prove  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment that  China  will  cease  to  be  an  in- 
dependent country  and  become  a  fief  of 
Japan.  The  Japanese  do  not  stop  when 
they  have  started.  They  have  a  big  hold 
on  China  now.  If  they  can  increase  it, 
as  they  hope  to  increase  it,  there 
will  be  a  repetition  of  the  Korean 
episode  in  some  terms  or  other. 
China  will  cease  to  be  China,  but 
will  become  Sino-Japan,  or  Japan- 
Sino,  which  describes  it  more  accu- 
rately. 

The  second  fact  is,  that  if  Japan 
gets  this  hold  on  China  the  policy 
of  the  open  door  in  China  and  the 
preservation  of  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  China,  as  originally  pro- 
posed by  John  Hay,  will  cease.  The 
door  will  be  open  just  so  far  as  Ja- 
pan chooses  to  open  it.  The  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China  will  be  pre- 
served, and  why  not,  since  it  will 
be  Japanese  territory  in  effect? 
Japan  certainly  will  not  divide 
China  among  the  other  Powers 
once  Japan  has  China  in  her  clutch. 
Japan  can  preserve  the  territorial 
integrity  of  China  by  taking  all  that 
territory  to  herself.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  independence  of  China 
is  quite  another  matter. 
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The  excuse  of  Japan  is  the  excuse  of 
necessity.  She  is  at  the  limit  of  her  own 
physical  and  commercial  expansion.  She 
is  a  progressive  nation.  She  must  expand 
or  she  must  decay.  Here  in  China  is  a 
country,  closely  related  by  racial  ties,  of 
yellow  men  as  the  Japanese  are  yellow 
men;  of  the  East,  eastern;  near  at  hand 
geographically;  notoriously  inefficient  in 
managing  her  own  affairs;  just  now  in 
the  great  throes  of  making  a  republic 
where  for  fifty  centuries  there  was  an 
absolutism.  What  fairer  field  could  there 
be  for  deeds  of  high  Japanese  emprise? 
Everything  is  propitious.  In  China  there 
is  potential  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of 
any  dreamer,  and  potential  military  ma- 
terial greater  than  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Japan  can  secure  an  outlet  for 
her  crowded  and  hungry  people;  place 
them  in  a  land  where,  in  one  part  or  an- 
other, anything  can  grow  that  is  grown 
in  this  world  for  the  utilitarian  purpose 
of  man;  derive  great  profits  from  the  en- 
suing trade;  gain  new  and  controlled 
markets.  She  can  pile  up  wealth;  develop 
vast  potentialities  in  agriculture,  in  min- 
erals and  in  industrial  pursuits  that  shall 
bring  the  rest  of  the  world  to  Japan  for 
products  and  wares;  supply  her  own 
wants;  get  money  with  which  to  pay  off 
her  staggering  debt;  and,  most  important 
of  all,  obtain,  for  military  purposes,  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  men,  who,  once 
trained,  make  excellent  soldiers  and 
brave  fighting  men. 

One  point  that  should  be  held  clearly 
in  mind  by  the  reader  is  that  this  is  no 
sudden  determination  on  the  part  of  Ja- 
pan, this  seizing  of  China,  but  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  long-conceived  and  carefully 
worked-out  plan.  Ever  since  the  close  of 
the  Japanese-Russian  War  this  idea  has 
been  Japan's,  and  incredible  work  has 
been  done  to  make  it  successful.  The 
country  has  been  canvassed  from  end  to 
end  by  Japanese  spies  disguised  as  stu- 
dents and  patent-medicine  vendors,  and 
in  other  itinerant  manners.  The  only 
business  directory  of  China  is  a  Japanese 
business  directory,  of  several  large  vol- 
umes, compiled  by  Japanese  students  who 
penetrated  to  the  smallest  villages  in 
this  vast  country.  Every  military  condi- 
tion has  been  canvassed.  Many  local 
Chinese  troubles  have  been  fomented. 
Japanese  have  been  sent  to  every  part. 
Great  barracks  have  been  erected.  Many 
soldiers  have  been  placed  in  advantag- 
eous positions.  At  Hankow,  for  example, 
there  is  a  tremendous  Japanese  military 
establishment.  The  country  has  been 
planned  and  mapped  and  plotted.  The 
strategic  points  have  been  marked  out. 

The  advantages  in  South  Manchuria 
and  in  Shan-tung  have  been  pressed.  The 
Japanese  had  their  groundwork  all  laid 
when  they  made  their  descent  on  China 
on  January  eighteenth. 

After  the  fall  of  Tsingtau,  Minister 
Hioki,  who  represented  Japan  in  China, 
was  called  to  Tokio.  He  went  into  con- 
sultation with  Baron  Kato,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was  told  what 
the  plans  were.  Kato  had  previously 
submitted  the  proposed  demands  to  the 
Genro,  or  Elder  Statesmen,  for  their  ap- 
proval. Hioki  was  given  a  written  list 
of  the  demands,  was  told  to  prepare  these 


demands  in  Chine.se,  to  return  to  Peking 
and  present  them  in  person  to  President 
Yuan  Shi  Kai. 

Hioki  went  to  the  presidential  resi- 
dence in  Pekin  on  the  night  of  January 
eighteenth,  and  presented  his  demands. 
In  presenting  them  he  made  a  truculent 
speech  to  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  insisting  on  im- 
mediate reply  to  the  demands,  and  insist- 
ing further  on  positive  secrecy  about 
them.  Hioki  threatened  dire  things  if 
the  full  text  of  the  demands,  or  any  in- 
timation of  them,  was  made  public.  In 
that  case  Japan  would  take  summary 
vengeance  on  China.  Japan  wanted  the 
negotiations  to  be  conducted  in  the  dark, 
and  Japan  would  punish  China  if  any 
news  of  what  Japan  demanded,  until 
after  Japan  had  it,  became  public. 

Putting  the    Screws    on  China 

Yuan  Shi  Kai  summoned  his  ministers 
and  close  advisers.  He  had  made  no  re- 
ply to  Hioki  save  that  his  country  would 
consider  the  matter.  Presently  it  began 
to  leak  out  that  Japan  had  made  a  set 
of  sweeping  and  drastic  demands  on 
China.  Japan  met  this  with  the  state- 
ment that  she  had  requested  eleven 
items  from  China,  and  gave  a  summary 
of  those  items.  Meanwhile,  the  full  Jap- 
anese demands  became  known  to  a  few 
men,  and  were  telegraphed  to  England 
and  America.  This  literal  translation  of 
the  demands,  so  astounding  in  their  char- 
acter, was  so  at  variance  with  the  official 
Japanese  statement  about  them  that  there 
was  a  disposition  both  in  America  and 
Great  Britain,  to  discredit  the  Chinese 
version.  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
England  would  believe  at  first  that  the 
little  paragon  of  nations,  Japan,  would 
do  so  monstrous  a  thing  to  her  big  but 
helpless  neighbor,  China,  to  which  coun- 
try she  was  bound  by  ties  of  blood,  and 
from  which  nation  she  had  obtained  not 
only  her  language,  but  her  religion  and 
her  art,  and  many  other  phases  of  her 
earlier  civilization.  We  were  incred- 
ulous.    So  was  England. 

However,  by  dint  of  persistent  pound- 
ing both  the  United  States  and  England 
were  convinced  that  this  was  exactly 
what  Japan  had  done.  Then  Japan  saw 
that  she  had  overplayed  her  hand.  She 
made  haste  to  explain  that  what  she 
meant  when  she  said  she  had  made  only 
eleven  demands  instead  of  twenty-four 
was  that  the  ten  she  had  casually  neglect- 
ed to  mention  were  of  minor  importance 
and  requests  only — the  ten  that  were 
vital  and  that  had  occasioned  so  much 
astonishment  and  indigation  in  other 
countries.    And  Japan  pressed  them  all. 

There  was  no  belief  in  China  that 
China  could  withstand  any  force  that  Ja- 
pan might  choose  to  apply.  Japan  could 
whip  China  in  a  week.  China  knew  that. 
China,  therefore,  adopted  the  dignified 
position  of  refusing  to  give  away  her 
birthright,  and  told  Japan,  in  effect,  to 
go  ahead  and  take  it  if  she  was  so  fool- 
ish.    China  counted  on  the  rest  of  the 


world's  ultimately  forcing  Japan  to  get 
out,  and  relying  on  this — for  China  could 
make  no  defense  herself — China  refused 
to  discuss  these  various  paragraphs  that 
so  palpably  infringed  on  her  severeign- 
ity  and  independence  and  put  her  so  com- 
pletely into  the  designing  hands  of  Ja- 
pan. She  calmly  told  Japan  to  go  ahead 
and  do  her  worst. 

Japan  hesitated.  Japan  knows  China 
and  China  knows  Japan.  That  is,  the  Chi- 
nese know  the  Japanese  and  the  Japanese 
know  the  Chinese.  Nobody  else  knows 
either  very  well.  Still,  it  is  a  characteris- 
tic of  the  Chinese  that  if  an  opponent 
holds  on  and  holds  on  and  holds  on  ulti- 
mately the  Chinese  will  run  away.  And 
it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Japanese  to 
bluff  and  bluff  and  bluff  to  the  last  min- 
ute for  everything  in  sight,  and  finally  to 
take  what  they  can  get.  Hence  the  final 
compromise. 

The  new  demands,  presented  by  Mr. 
Hioki,  were  considerably  changed  from 
the  former  demands,  with  some  easing  off 
of  the  drastic  conditions,  some  diplo- 
matic evasions,  and  some  omissions. 

There  are  probably  no  people  in  the 
world  so  anxious  for  peace  as  the  Chi- 
nese, nor  so  timid.  If  they  were  more  ag- 
gressive, or  less  passive,  half  the  things 
that  have  happened  to  them  would  not 
have  happened.  The  Japanese  knew  of 
this  national  characteristic  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  it,  just  as  outside  races  have 
been  taking  advantage  of  it  for  centuries. 
Moreover,  the  Chinese  themselves  went 
the  extreme  limit  in  their  reply  to  the 
Japanese  in  order  to  avoid  trouble.  They 
conceded  more  than  they  should  have  con- 
ceded, but  they  held  off  on  those  provis- 
ions of  the  Japanese  demands  that,  in 
their  opinion,  infringed  on  their  sover- 
eignty. 

There  need  be  no  misunderstanding  as 
to  what  Japan  had  in  mind.  Japan  sought 
to  establish  a  protectorate  over  China,  in 
effect.  Japan  sought  to  get  a  strangle- 
hold on  that  country,  to  begin  the  con- 
solidation of  the  yellow  race.  Japan 
seized  on  the  present  as  a  time  when  she 
could  put  this  over  without  attracting 
the  attention  or  arousing  the  indignation 
of  Europe  and  America,  to  grab  China 
under  the  cloak  of  the  war  in  Europe. 
If  the  Chinese  had  assented  to  the  Jap- 
anese demand  for  secret  negotiations  and 
had  conceded  all  the  demands,  China 
would  be  to-day,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  Japanese  dependency  instead  of 
a  sovereign  country. 

This  is  no  matter  of  speculation.  South 
Manchuria,  where  the  Japanese  have  had 
a  reasonably  free  hand  for  some  years, 
is  now  almost  as  Japanese  as  Japan.  At 
any  rate  it  is  not  Chinese  in  the  sense 
that  China  has  any  more  than  a  nominal 
control  over  it.  Tsingtau  is  practically  a 
Japanese  place  already.  The  Japanese, 
once  they  get  a  fingerhold,  work  rapidly 
and  skilfully. 

By  publicity  Japan  was  checked  in  ac- 
complishing, without  using  military 
force,  what  she  hoped  to  accomplish — 
the  taking  over  of  China. 
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Trench  Warfare 

By  Capt.  W.  D.  A.  Anderson  in  Scientific  American. 


THE  wonderful  accuracy  and  power 
of  modern  artillery  have  driven 
armies  underground  as  the  only 
salvation  from  annihilation.  At  the  same 
time  the  enormous  numbers  of  men  en- 
gaged extend  the  flanks  so  far  that  turn- 
ing movements  are  often  impossible  and 
battles  must  be  decided  by  frontal 
operations. 

In  the  wars  up  to  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  in  1904-1905  the  campaigns  consisted 
largely  in  manoeuvring  the  armies  so  as 
to  threaten  the  enemy's  flank.  Now  the 
important  advantages  are  gained  by  man- 
oeuvring the  heavy  artillery  so  as  to  bring 
a  preponderance  of  fire  to  bear  upon  a 
definite  length  of  the  enemy's  front. 

The  shattering  power  of  high  explosive 
shells  can  reduce  to  a  rubble  mound  any 
structure  on  which  they  are  brought  to 
bear.  Consequently  the  military  engi- 
neer recognizes  this  physical  limitation  of 
the  defence  and  adjusts  his  structures  by 
utilizing  mounds  of  sand  or  earth  for 
parapets.  The  energy  of  the  shell  is 
largely  used  up  in  raising  a  cloud  of 
earth,  most  of  which  falls  back  to  place. 
After  a  bombardment  a  line  of  field 
fortifications  looks  more  like  a  spoil  bank 
than  a  defensive  work,  but  its  resisting 
power  may  be  little  diminished.  The  very 
irregularity  aids  in  rendering  the  exact 
trench  line  less  conspicuous. 

Prolonged  bombardment  will  in  time 
destroy  any  trench,  but  an  active  defense 
can  offset  this  by  continuous  extension  and 
reconstruction  of  the  lines  of  trenches. 
While  the  artillery  of  the  defense  counter- 
batters  the  attacking  artillery,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  line  wield  their  picks  and 
shovels  to  repair  the  trenches.  Instead 
of  the  dash  and  glory  of  historical  war- 
fare, the  soldier  of  to-day  has  the  prosaic 
task  of  devoting  over  ten  hours  to  trench 
work  for  every  ten  minutes  spent  in  firing 
his  rifle. 

The  principle  of  trench  warfare  con- 
sists in  providing  a  number  of  lines  of 
trenches  so  that  if  one  is  captured  the 
next  succeeding  line  can  be  held.  By  de- 
laying the  enemy  at  each  successive  trench 
time  is  gained  to  bring  up  reinforcements 
of  men  and  artillery. 

The  artillery  is  depended  upon  for  bom- 
bardment and  for  action  against  groups. 
Its  long  range  and  accuracy  permit  the 
batteries  to  be  placed  on  the  reverse 
slopes  of  hills  from  one  to  six  miles  in 
rear  of  the  advanced  lines.  Here  the  guns 
are  safe  from  observation  except  by  aero- 
plane scouts,  and  the  gun  crews  are  fur- 
ther protected  by  parapets.  So  import- 
ant is  concealment  that  even  in  these  pro- 
tected localities  the  guns  are  screened  by 
being  placed  in  woods  or  orchards  or  by 
being  covered  with  branches  or  with 
hay. 

CONCEALED   ARTILLERY  EMPLACEMENT. 

The  man  at  the  gun  does  not  see  his 
target.  The  observation  of  the  objective 
of  fire  and  of  the  effect  of  shots  is  car- 
ried out  at  a  distant  point.  Information 
is  telephoned  in  to  the  battery  and  calcu- 
lation is  made  of  the  change  in  azimuth  or 
elevation  needed  to  correct  the  landing 
point  of  the  shots.     In  this  way  the  ob- 


jective of  the  gunfire  may  be  changed 
from  point  to  point  as  the  progress  of  the 
action  dictates. 

The  close  contact  is  maintained  by  the 
infantry,  who  depend  upon  the  firing 
trenches  for  their  effective  work.  These 
are  deep,  narrow  trenches  with  a  steep 
revetted  bank  on  the  side  toward  the 
enemy.  A  bench  is  provided  against  this 
bank,  or  interior  slope,  so  that  men  stand- 
ing on  the  firing  bench  will  be  convenient- 
ly placed  for  firing  over  the  parapet.  A 
large  stock  of  cartridges  is  placed  on  a 
bench  cut  in  the  parapet  so  that  each 
man  may  continue  his  firing  without 
changing  position. 

FIRING  TRENCH,  SIMPLE  TYPE. 

To  give  the  man  in  the  firing  trench  a 
still  better  chance  to  stop  an  attacking 
force  the  ground  in  front  is  covered  with 
obstacles  that  will  delay  the  enemy  with- 
out affording  any  protection.  Any  device 
is  used,  but  the  best  of  all  is  barbed  wire. 
It  cannot  be  shot  away,  even  if  cut  it 
coils  up  and  entangles  the  feet.  As 
chance  offers,  barbed  wire  is  crisscrossed 


But  it  Always  Rolls  Back. 

— Sykes,   in    Philadelphia   Ledger, 

between  the  posts  until  a  formidable  en- 
tanglement is  obtained. 

The  trench  guard  must  be  close  at  hand, 
ready  to  man  the  firing  trenches  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  At  the  same  time  they 
cannot  stay  in  the  trenches  during  bom- 
bardment as  the  protection  is  so  slight 
that  the  losses  would  be  excessive.  This 
object  is  secured  by  having  a  cover 
trench  close  by,  a  deep  narrow  trench 
from  which  entrance  is  obtained  into  un- 
derground shelters. 

Where  a  ravine  or  reverse  hill  slope  is 
near  enough,  the  cover  trench  consists 
merely  of  the  line  of  entrances  into  the 
bombproofs.  In  these  cellars,  or  bomb- 
proofs,  the  trench  guard  sleep,  eat,  and 
live  during  their  48-hour  tour  at  the 
front.  New  detachments  are  then 
brought  up  to  the  front  line,  while  the 
old  guard  goes  back  to  the  reserve  for 
four  days'  rest. 

Numerous  passages  are  provided  for 
the  quick  rush  of  the  soldiers  from  the 
cover  trenches  to  the  firing  trenches.  If 
these  were  direct,  the  enemy's  shrapnel 
might  rake  them  and  prevent  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements.  To  prevent  this  the 
communicating  trenches  twist  and  turn 


so  that  every  part  of  the  trench  is  pro- 
tected by  the  turn  next  ahead. 

Not  only  must  these  zigzag  communi- 
cating trenches  be  dug  between  the  ad- 
vanced trenches,  but  even  far  to  the  rear. 
Modern  artillery  can  in  less  than  one 
minute  get  the  range  and  hit  an  exposed 
target  two  miles  away.  Communicating 
trenches  must  be  provided  from  the  first 
line  all  the  way  back  until  the  hills  or 
folds  in  the  ground  will  protect  the  rest 
of  the  route.  Thus,  for  a  zone  of  approxi- 
mately a  mile  along  the  battle  front, 
every  move  must  be  made  in  deep 
trenches. 

The  firing  trenches  at  the  front  are  not 
necessarily  continuous.  They  are  re- 
quired only  to  oppose  an  advance  of  the 
enemy  along  gulleys  or  valleys  or  through 
woods.  The  open  spaces  are  fully  cov- 
ered by  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire. 
The  connecting  trenches,  however,  fill  in 
the  gaps  so  as  to  make  a  practically  con- 
tinuous line. 

Everywhere  provision  is  made  for  pro- 
tection against  enfilading  fire.  The  com- 
municating trenches  are  zigzagged,  or 
are  defiladed  by  roofing  them  over  with 
logs  and  mounds  of  earth  at  short  inter- 
vals. The  firing  trenches  are  also  defil- 
aded by  offsets,  or  traverses,  at  intervals 
of  about  12  yards.  The  traverses  furnish 
raised  mounds,  or  parapets,  extending 
across  the  line  of  the  trench  and  protect 
the  soldiers  from  flank  attack. 

The  above  description  covers  only  one 
firing  line  and  its  appurtenances.  Re- 
serve lines  similar  to  these  are  dug  in 
rear,  at  least  two  of  them.  As  the  sap- 
ping operations  gain  ground  toward  the 
enemy,  new  lines  are  constructed  every 
hundred  yards  or  so.  If  the  enemy's 
lines  are  captured  they  are  reconstructed 
for  the  use  of  the  captors.  At  times  these 
operations  may  lead  to  an  army's  having 
ten  or  more  parallel  lines  of  trenches 
along  a  short  length  of  front. 

After  the  simple  lines  of  trenches  are 
completed  the  troops  are  kept  at  work 
improving  them.  Deeper  bomb-proof  shel- 
ters are  constructed  and  concrete  is  made 
use  of  for  supporting  and  retaining  walls. 
To  take  care  of  the  ground  water  a  com- 
plete drainage  system  is  dug  out  with 
ditches  or  drain  pipes  leading  to  a  natur- 
al outlet  or  to  a  sump  from  which  the 
water  is  pumped  away.  After  a  few 
weeks  occupation  the  line  of  entrench- 
ments becomes  a  semi-permanent  forti- 
fication, with  underground  chambers  and 
communicating  trenches. 

DEFENSIVE  TRENCH  WARFARE. 

In  defensive  tactics  the  trenches  serve 
to  strengthen  a  line  so  that  the  forces 
holding  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  troops  thus  released  can  then  be 
concentrated  at  another  point  where  an 
attack  is  to  be  made.  The  line  is  held  by 
maintaining  a  trench  guard  in  the  cover 
trenches  of  the  advanced  line.  A  few 
sentinels  are  placed  in  the  firing  trenches, 
but  the  main  dependence  for  detecting  an 
advance  of  the  enemy's  forces  is  placed 
on  the  concealed  observation  stations  and 
on  the  aero  service. 

The  trench  guard  furnish  only  a  de- 
laying resistance  while  the  forces  in  the 
rear  are  taking  their  positions.  The  main 
line  of  resistance  is  far  enough  back  of  the 
first  line  to  give  plenty  of  time  for  the 
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warning  and  forwarding  of  reinforce- 
ments. The  principal  bodies  of  troops 
are  kept  back  where  they  will  not  be 
subjected  to  bombardment. 

The  front  line  is  then  held  by  a  line  of 
sentinels,  who  are  reinforced  by  the 
trench  guard  from  the  cover  trenches. 
About  300  yards  to  the  rear  are  support- 
ing bodies  who  either  reinforce  the  ad- 
vance trench  defenders,  or  else  hold  a  line 
to  which  the  trench  guard  falls  back. 
Still  farther  to  the  rear,  in  a  central  shel- 
tered position,  is  maintained  a  large  re- 
serve which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
maintaining  the  fighting  strength  of  a 
definite  length  of  front,  which  for  a  Euro- 
pean regiment  of  3,000  men  would  be 
about  half  a  mile. 

This  organization  provides  successive 
increases  in  the  strength  of  the  resistance 
to  attack.  The  main  object  is  to  stop  the 
enemy  if  possible  or  else  to  delay  his 
forces  until  reinforcements  can  be 
brought  up.  Even  where  the  attack  is 
strong  enough  to  break  through,  the  above 
tactics  delay  operations  so  much  that 
troops  can  be  rushed  in  from  both  sides 
to  form  a  new  line  in  rear  of  the  weak- 
ened point. 

TACTICS  OF  THE  AGGRESSOR. 

The  aggressor  in  trench  warfare  has  to 
use  similar  tactics  for  his  infantry  and 
must  above  all  have  a  preponderance  of 
artillery.  Without  the  latter  an  advance 
would  result  only  in  slaughter. 

The  advance  is  prepared  by  placing  the 
batteries  of  artillery  in  concealed  posi- 
tions from  which  their  fire  can  be  con- 
centrated on  the  vicinity  of  the  point  se- 
lected for  attack.  Information  is  care- 
fully gathered  as  to  the  location  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  and  lines  of  trenches. 
At  a  prearranged  signal  the  trenches  and 
the  ground  in  rear  are  bombarded  with 
high  explosive  shells  in  order  to  drive  out 
the  defenders.  Probable  artillery  loca- 
tions and  communicating  trenches  are 
raked  with  shrapnel  fire.  Close  watch  is 
kept  of  the  effect  of  the  fire  and  of  any 
movements  of  the  enemy  that  can  by 
any  possibility  be  detected. 

The  troops  for  the  assault  are  mean- 
while gathered  in  the  most  advanced 
trenches.  When  the  enemy's  infantry 
and  artillery  seem  to  be  driven  to  cover 
the  signal  for  the  advance  is  given.  The 
attackers  scramble  up  out  of  their 
trenches.  Selected  groups  rush  forward 
to  cut  the  enemy's  wire  entanglements  or 
to  blow  up  the  obstacles  in  front  of  his 
parapet.  The  rest  follow  close  behind 
with  bayonets  fixed  for  the  hand  to  hand 
struggle  with  the  enemy's  men  that  still 
remain  in  the  conflict. 

All  the  time  the  supporting  artillery 
must  keep  up  its  fire.  It  must  quickly 
locate  and  silence  any  hostile  guns  that 
open  fire  on  the  attacking  troops.  It 
must  also  cover  with  its  fire  all  the  ground 
in  advance  of  its  own  troops  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  moving  up  rein- 
forcements. The  expenditure  of  shells 
and  shrapnel  thus  mounts  up  to  enormous 
fig:ures. 

So  accurate  is  the  ballistic  control  that 
artillery  fire  is  kept  up  over  the  heads  of 
the  attacking  troops  and  the  shell  and 
shrapnel  fuses  can  be  cut  to  burst  only 


400  yards  beyond  them.  This  bombard- 
ment 'of  the  ground  close  in  front  keeps 
the  enemy's  riflemen  under  cover  till  the 
last  minute  and  saves  many  lives  for  the 
attackers.  Artillery  thus  becomes  the  in- 
dispensable arm  of  trench  warfare.  The 
artillery  gains  the  dominance,  while  the 
infantry  clinches  the  advantage. 

The  above  describes  one  incident  of  the 
fighting.  It  requires  careful  planning 
and  preparation  to  assemble  the  troops 
and  to  provide  the  immense  amount  of 
munitions  needed  without  betraying  the 
project.  From  beginning  to  end  the 
forces  engaged  must  work  together  with 


perfect  discipline.  The  final  assault  must 
nearly  always  be  made  at  night  to  reduce 
the  exposure  and  the  consequent  losses. 
The  cost  is  great  if  successful,  but  is  still 
greater  if  repulsed. 

Every  trench  gained  requires  these  tac- 
tics. Sometimes  the  assault  carries  sev- 
eral lines  of  trenches,  but  generally  the 
defense  stiffens  so  that  only  the  advanced 
line  is  captured.  The  advantage  must  be 
gained  one  step  at  a  time,  each  the  pre- 
paration for  the  next.  Only  by  a  long 
series  of  small  gains,  each  tending  toward 
a  general  end,  can  an  advance  be  gained 
that  will  have  immediate  strategic  results. 


The  Blindness  of  Germany 

From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 


SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  war  num- 
erous attempts  at  the  analysis  of 
the  German  character — many  of 
them  excellent — have  appeared  in  print. 
The  mentality  of  the  nation,  its  subser- 
vience to  oflicialdom,  the  scheme  of  Ger- 
man upbringing,  the  thoroughness  with 
which  things  are  thought  out,  and  the 
bases  of  measures  prepared  and  laid 
down — all  have  been  the  theme  either  of 
warm  admiration  or  of  cool  dissection. 
But  one  has  looked  in  vain  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  this  war,  which  is  a  direct  outcome  of 
the  system  on  which  the  German  nation 
is  educated  and  administered — ^namely, 
the  entire  ignorance  and  almost  wilful 
blindness  of  Germany  regarding  the  na- 
tions outside  her  own  boundaries. 

Not,  of  course,  as  regards  geographical 
or  statistical  information  about  foreign 
nations.  No;  I  am  sure  that  every  Ger- 
man schoolboy  could  give  points  to  the 
ordinary  British  boy  as  to  the  amount  of 
corn-stuffs  produced,  the  population,  the 
history,  the  rivers  on  which  the  big 
tovsTis  are  situated,  the  color  of  the  peo- 
ple's hair,  and  the  ethnological  and  soci- 
ological details  of  numerous  countries 
outside  their  respective  fatherlands.  But 
as  regards  the  peoples  themselves,  their 
trend  of  thought,  the  way  in  which  tViey 
would  be  likelv  to  act  in  given  circum- 
stances, the  effect  of  great  popular  move- 
ments— in  fact,  the  nation's  mind — of 
this,  not  only  the  German  schoolboy  but 
the  German  man,  the  German  nation,  is 
absolutely  and  stupendously  ignorant. 

To  give  but  a  few  concrete  instances 
regarding  our  own  country  in  which 
German  opinion  went  vsadely  and  ig- 
norantly  astray. 

In  the  first  place,  Germany  was  strong- 
ly of  the  opinion  that  England  would  not 
go  to  war  in  support  of  France,  and, 
mark  you,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  that  Ireland  was  on  the  verge 
of  civil  war,  and  was  so  disintegrated 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  em- 
bark on  a  foreign  war  without  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  break-up  at  home. 

Secondly,  that  our  colonies  were  so 
dissatisfied  -with  the  Mother  Country  that 
they  would  break  loose  and  disown  her 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Thirdly,  that  India  would  rise  in  rebel- 


lion and  evict  the  hated  British  Raj  for 
all  time. 

Could  any  Government  have  gone 
more  hopelessly  and  gloriously  astray  in 
its  calculations  than  this?  And  yet  it  is 
Germany  who  has  for  many  years  had 
spies  and  agents  by  the  thousand  in 
Great  Britain  and  all  her  possessions, 
who  has  spent  more  money  in  secret  ser- 
vice than  the  rest  of  the  civilized  Powers 
put  together,  and  who  prides  herself  on 
knowing,  in  the  minutest  details,  every- 
thing that  is  going  on  throughout  the 
world. 

Look  at  the  Holy  War,  the  Jehad, 
which  was  proclaimed  to  German  order 
at  Constantinople  by  the  venerable 
Sheikh  ul  Islam,  which  the  Germans 
were  convinced  would  cause  a  general 
uprising  of  Mohammedans  throughout 
the  world  against  British  supremacy. 
One  would  have  thought  that  any  one 
who  had  been  but  a  few  months  in  the 
East  would  have  known  that  although 
the  nominal  head  of  the  religion,  in  the 
person  of  the  Padishah,  resides  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  is  venerated  as  Khalifa 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  followers  of 
Islam,  still,  the  Turks  are  in  most  evil 
odor  with  the  rest  of  their  co-religionists; 
and  the  fact  that  the  Turks  wanted  a 
thing  done  would  be  an  excellent  reason 
for  not  doing  it.  The  ridiculous  official 
story,  too,  about  the  Senussi  being  on 
the  point  of  attacking  Egypt,  shows  a 
complete  ignorance  of  the  Senussi  move- 
ment and  its  aims.  Yet  the  German 
Agency  in  Cairo  has  been  working  for 
many  years  studying  native  politics,  and 
its  chief  agent,  one  Baron  Oppenheim, 
has  to  my  personal  knowledge  been  in 
close  touch  with  Senussi  agents  in 
Egypt. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  the  German  General  Staff 
put,  nay  lumped,  their  money  on  the 
wrong  horse.  Their  information  led  them 
to  believe  that  the  vast  Russian  armies 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  crushing 
Japan  at  the  outset,  and  they  made  no 
secret  of  their  belief.  The  fact  that  their 
own  Colonel  Meckel  had  been  chief  in- 
structor to  the  Japanese  army,  and  that 
this  army  had  imbibed  German  military 
views  through  a  number  of  German  in- 
structors, would  —  one  would  have 
thought,  have  rendered  it  likely  that  the 
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General  Staff  in  Berlin  would  have  some 
idea  as  to  Japanese  prowess  and  Japanese 
power  on  land.  But  no — the  information, 
if  any,  was  discarded,  and  the  false  views 
of  Russian  power  were  adopted.  It  must, 
however,  be  added  that,  though  crest- 
fallen at  the  miscarriage  of  their  pro- 
phecies, the  German  Staff  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  taking  the  credit  to  themselves 
for  the  success  of  the  Japanese  arms, 
and  in  taking  every  advantage  of  the 
consequent  weakness  of  the  Russian  mili- 
tary organization  during  the  following 
years. 

But  here  again  they  were  wrong  in 
their  calculations,  as  it  proved.  Though, 
largely  owing  to  Russian  military  weak- 
ness, they  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Aus- 
trian annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina down  the  throat  of  a  reluctant 
Europe  in  1909,  they  went  too  far  in 
their  contempt  for  the  Russian  military 
machine.  For  it  is  a  fact,  though  scarce- 
ly to  be  believed,  that  official  Berlin  was, 
as  lately  as  July  1914,  convinced  that 
Russia  would  be  too  weak  to  object  to 
the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Servia,  and 
would  be  obliged  to  acquiesce,  without 
fighting,  in  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Slav  power  in  the  Balkans.  This,  though 
not  to  be  found  in  any  blue-book  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  was  the  officially  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  Herr  v.  Jagow,  Ger- 
man Foreign  Secretary,  and  of  Herr  v. 
Szogyenyi,  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Ber- 
lin. It  would  thus  appear  that  the  action 
of  the  two  Powers  in  plunging  Europe 
into  this  frightful  war  was  based  on  en- 
tirely wrong  information,  and  on  a  com- 
plete inability  to  understand  the  most 
important  question  of  the  times,  and  the 
one  which  affected  themselves  of  all 
most  closely. 

When  the  Germans  first  went  to  Ger- 
man East  Africa  they  appointed  as  one 
of  their  first  Governors  a  certain  retired 
Lieut.-Colonel,  who  had  never  been  out- 
side Germany  in  his  life.  On  arrival  the 
first  act  of  His  Excellency  was  an  order 
that  all  native  chiefs  within  a  radius  of 
sixty  miles  of  his  headquarters  were  to 
come  and  report  themselves  to  him  per- 
sonally every  Monday  morning  at  half- 
past  nine.  The  chiefs  naturally  paid  no 
attention  to  this  order.  Whereupon  the 
Governor  declared  himself  deeply  insult- 
ed, informed  them  that  they  should  be 
punished  for  gross  insubordination,  and 
collected  a  small  column,  including  a 
field-gun,  for  their  chastisement.  After 
proceeding  a  few  miles  the  column  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  lost  a  number  of 
men,  including  the  Governor  himself  and 
the  field-gun.  (This  story  was  related 
to  me  by  the  then  President  of  the  Kol- 
onialverein — a  charming  and  most  in- 
telligent gentleman— as  a  sample  of  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  in 
colonial  administration.)  Nor  has  this 
type  of  thing  yet  died  out.  The  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  German  South^West 
Africa  were  largely  owing  to  an  entire 
misconception  of  the  native  character, 
the  one  idea  of  the  Germans  throughout 
the  world  being  that  any  person  with  a 
colored  skin,  black,  yellow,  or  b^o^vn, 
is  immeasurably  below  any  German,  and 
is  to  be  treated  as  a  beast  of  the  lowest 
type  wherever  found.    Only  a  feW  years 


"  To  J^eep  myself  physically  strong, 

mentally  awake,  and  morally  straight " 

—Third  Ptomiie  of  Boy  ScouU  Oath. 

Any  boy  who  makes  that  promise,  and  keeps  it,  is  sure  to  become 
a  good  citizen. 

The  world  needs  men  who  can  plan,  and  work,  and  endure;  and  in 
building  boys  into  such  men,  right  food  now  is  of  utmost  importance. 

Grape-Nuts 

has  delicious  taste,  and  contains  the  vital  food  elements  of  whole  wheat 
and  malted  barley,  which  Nature  easily  converts  into  strength  and  energy 
for  body  and  brain. 

Boys — and  girls,  too — can  definitely  get  ready  for  future  success;  but 
there  is  only  one  "  Road  to  Wellville" — right  living — and  that  calls  for 
wholesome,  easily  digestible  food. 


U 


There's  a  Reason"  for  Grape-Nuts 


Saves  Kitchen  Waste 

There  will  be  no  more^throwing  away  of  good  food  if  you 
keep  a  bottle  of  Bovril  in  the  kitchen.  Bovril,  with  its 
fine  flavor  and  ease  of  manipulation,  helps  you  to  make 
delightful  dishes  out  of  cold  food.  Better  soup,  better 
stews— less  expense.    But  it  must  be  Bovril. 
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IVORY  SOAP  is  pure  in  that  it 
contains  no  materials  other  than 
those  needed  for  the  making  of 
high  grade  soap.  It  contains  no 
bleach  to  make  it  white;  no  filler 
to  give  it  weight. 

Ivory  Soap  is  pure  in  that  its 
materials  are  refined  so  thoroughly 
that  there  is  no  dirt  or  foreign 
matter  in  the  finished  product. 

Ivory  Soap  is  pure  in  that  the  fat 
and  alkali  are  combined  so  skill- 
fully that  there  is  no  free  alkali  or 
unsaponified  oil  in  a  single  cake. 


5  CENTS 


IVORY  SOAR 


.  99S^  PURE 


'"^  PLOMS 


lnory  Soap  is  made  in  the  Procler  &  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada. 


ago,  in  1908,  did  I  come  across  an  order 
just  published  in  South-West  Africa  to 
the  same  old  pernicious  effect — that  cer- 
tain chiefs  were  to  report  themselves 
("sich  melden" — in  the  true  Prussian 
military  way)  at  stated  periods,  in  stated 
places,  and  at  stated  times. 

One  more  little  anecdote  which  sheds, 
I  think,  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  Ger- 
man view.  I  was  talking  to  the  German 
Naval  Attache  some  years  back,  during 
some  political  crisis  in  England,  and  he 
complimented  me  on  the  excellent  way 
in  which  we  worked  our  secret  political 
police!  I  stared,  and  asked  him  to  re- 
peat his  remark — which  he  did.  I  natur- 
ally assured  him  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  in  England,  but  he  only  replied, 
"Oh  yes,  I  knew  you  would  deny  their 
existence,  but  that  is  only  to  throw  dust 
in  my  eyes.  You  know,  of  course,  all  the 
ways  in  which  they  are  worked,  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  greatly  admire  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  whole  service  is 
conducted."  Nothing  would  convince 
him  of  their  non-existence;  they  existed 
in  Germany,  and  therefore,  naturally, 
they  must  exist  in  England. 

I  do  not  say,  of  course,  that  in  Eng- 
land we  understand  all  the  ways  of  for- 
eigners, or  that  we  study  them  to  a  suf- 
ficient extent.  But  I  do  say  that  when 
we  come  into  contact  with  foreigners,  be 
they  white  men  or  black  men  or  any 
other  sort  of  men,  we  recognize  that  they 
are  not  as  we  are,  and  keep  an  open 
mind  in  which  to  receive  the  necessary 
impressions.  We  do  say,  very  often,  in 
our  insular  way,  in  the  way  which  makes 
us  so  beloved  throughout  the  world: 
"Oh,  so  and  so  does  this  or  that  in  a 
very  extraordinary  way;  but  then,  after 
all,  poor  devil,  he  can't  help  it — ^he's  not 
an  Englishman."  And  with  regard  to 
native  races,  especially  if  they  are  under 
our  sway,  we  do  study  them,  we  make  al- 
lowances for  their  point  of  view,  and  we 
deal  with  them,  or  rule  them,  accord- 
ingly. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  the  Ger- 
man way.  As  already  stated,  they  look 
on  all  "colored"  races,  even  the  highly 
civilized  Japanese  or  Indians,  as  dirt, 
and  savage  dirt  at  that;  and  as  for  other 
white  races,  they  cannot  understand,  and 
do  not  try  to  understand,  that  their 
point  of  view  or  outlook  on  life  can  be 
any  other  than  that  of  themselves,  of 
Germany. 

So  convinced  are  they  that  German 
education  and  German  hierarchy  are 
absolutely  the  best  in  the  world— they 
have  been  told  so  by  their  own  officials 
and  their  own  professors,  so  it  must  be 
true — that  they  have  insensibly  acquired 
the  feeling  that  any  civilized  country 
for  which  they  have  any  respect  must 
be  conducted  on  precisely  the  same  lines: 
otherwise  it  would  cease  to  exist. 

Nor  do  they  try  to  find  out  how  other 
countries  are  governed.  They  are  so  self- 
centred  and  so  pleased  with  their  own 
performances  and  their  ovm  greatness 
that  books  about  other  countries  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  for  every  twelve  books  in  Eng- 
land about  Germany  you  would  find  one 
in  Germany  about  England. 

Their  information  about  England  and 
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the  English  is  consequently  on  a  par 
with  British  information  about  France  in 
the  Napoleonic  times  —  viz.,  that  the 
French  were  a  nation  of  cowards  and 
lived  on  frogs.  "England,"  they  are  told 
by  their  professors,  who  have  inherited 
their  wisdom  from  the  musty  tomes  of 
their  great-grandfathers,  and  never  op- 
ened a  modem  book  to  find  out  the  truth, 
"is  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  Their  one 
interest  in  life  is  to  make  money.  They 
have  become  immensely  rich  by  conquer- 
ing, robbing,  and  oppressing  native  races; 
their  greed  is  beyond  belief;  their  army, 
composed  of  mercenaries  and  therefore 
hopelessly  bad,  is  ridiculously  small  and 
beneath  contempt,  and  the  only  thing 
that  saves  them  from  ruin  is  their  fleet." 

Such  is  the  genuine  belief  in  Germany 
— amongst  even  the  highest-educated 
classes — about  England;  and  all  their  ac- 
tions with  regard  to  us  are  based  on  the 
same  thesis.  Similarly  as  to  other  na- 
tions; and  for  proof  we  need  only  point 
to  the  numerous  clumsy  and  ludicrous 
failures  of  German  diplomacy  through- 
out the  world,  for  where  diplomacy  is 
based  on  false  information  and  handled 
by  Prussian  Junkers,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  it  will  succeed. 

As  regards  her  own  affairs,  however, 
Germany  is  the  home  of  the  exact.  For 
Germans  the  world  is  ruled  out  into 
squares,  is  classified  in  tabular  form, 
and  is  subdivided  into  water-tight  com- 
partments, each  under  its  own  appointed 
head,  who  lays  down  rules  for  the  proper 
carrying  out  of  its  affairs.  It  is  this 
head-man's  business  to  know  all  there 
is  to  know  about  his  particular  compart- 
ment, and  to  issue  orders  about  it,  and 
everyone  in  the  compartment  must  not 
only  obey  him  implicitly  in  everything, 
but  must  subordinate  his  will  to  his — in- 
dependence of  thounrht  or  action  therein 
being  a  thing  unthinkable. 

Officialdom  and  bureaucracy  therefore 
reign  supreme  in  Germany.  But  the  re- 
sult of  this  subordination  to  local  power 
— though,  I  daresay,  an  excellent  prin- 
ciple in  theory,  and  no  doubt  leading  to 
complete  and  united  action  in  the  com- 
partment— is  that  every  one  not  only 
looks  up  to,  but  leans  on,  his  superior 
for  everything,  and  gradually  drifts  into 
such  a  state  of  mind  that  he  becomes  in- 
capable of  thinking  for  himself.  Regula- 
tions exist  by  the  ton  about  everything, 
and  it  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary  for 
a  man  to  consider  what  he  should  do — 
inside  his  compartment — as  every  con- 
tingency is  provided  for  by  superior 
authority,  and  the  necessary  correspond- 
ing action  laid  down. 

The  Berlin  cabman  has  a  little  book  of 
119  rules,  which  he  must  learn  by  heart, 
telling  him  exactly  what  he  must  do  in 
119  cases.  If  there  happens  to  be  a 
120th  contingency  which  is  not  provided 
for,  he  is  lost.  But  that  is  beside  the 
point:  the  majesty  of  harmonious  and 
grandfatherly  administration  must  not 
be  interrupted  by  such  trifles. 

On  every  pillar-box  in  Berlin  there  is 
a  notice:  "Do  not  forget  to  put  the  ad- 
dress on  the  envelope";  and  another, 
"Have  you  stuck  the  stamp  on?"  You 
are  not  allowed  by  the  police  to  dis- 
charge or  take  on  a  servant  except  on 


Would  You  Like  a 
University  Education? 

SCATTERED  up  and  down  this  great  country  of  ours  are  a  number 
of  young  men  who  have  the  ambition  to  make  good  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  to  whom  a  University  training  would  act  as  a  spur  to 
greater  success.  If  you  are  one  of  these  ambitious,  go-ahead  young 
men,  we  offer  you  the  opportunity  to  realize  your  ambition. 
Our  proposition  has  already  helped  many,  let  it  help  you.  The  work  is 
pleasant  and  healthful,  besides  the  training  we  give  you  in  salesman- 
ship will  always  be  of  great  service  to  you  in  whatever  work  you  are 
finally  engaged. 

In  every  city  and  town  in  the  Dominion  there  are  many  business  men 
and  private  residents  who  would  appreciate  your  interest  in  bringing 
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and  enter  the  University  next  fall. 
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AN   AUTHORITATIVE   AND    UP-TO-DATE  DIRECTORY   OF 

Private  Schools — Colleges — Correspondence  Schools — Telegraph  and  Railroad  Schools — Musical 
Conservatories — Trade  CoUeses  and  Co-educational  Institutions. 


OIIULS'  SCHOOI^S. 


Alma  Ladles'  College,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Balmy  Beach  Ladles'  College.  109  Beach  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Branksome  Hall,  10  Elm  Ave.,  Rosedale,  To- 
ronto. 

Bishop  Strachan  School,  31  College  Street, 
Toronto. 

Glen   Mawr,  651   Spadlna  Ave.,   Toronto. 

Havergal    Ladles'    College,    36i   Jarvls    Street, 

Toronto. 
Ottawa  Ladies'  College,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Ontario    Ladles'    College,    Whitby,    Ont. 

Boyal     Victoria     College,     MoGill     University, 

Montreal. 
St.  Agnes  School.  Belleville,  Ont. 
SL  Margaret's  College,  Bloor  St.  E.,  Toronto. 
Westminster  College,  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto. 

Westbourne    School    for    Girls,    340    Bloor   St. 

W.,   Toronto. 
Loyola  College,  Montreal. 

BOYS'   SCHOOL,S. 

Ashbury  College,  RockcUffe  Park,  Ottawa.  Ont. 
Bishop's   College  School,   LennoxvlUe,   Que. 
Lakefield  Preparatory  School,  Lakefleld,  Ont. 
Lower  Canada  College,  C.  S.  Fosberry,  Head- 
master, Montreal. 
Pickering  College,  Newmarket. 
Ridley   College,   St.   Catharines. 
St.  Andrew's  College,  Rosedale,  Toronto. 
St.  Jerome's  College,  Berlin,  Ont. 
St.   Clement's  College,  North   Toronto,  Ont. 
Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hope,  Ont. 
Upper  Canada   College,   Deer  Park,  Ont. 
Western  Canada  College.  Calgary,  Alta. 
Loyola  College,   Montreal. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS. 


BUSINESS  COI.I.EOE8. 


Canadian    Correspondence   School,    15   Toronto 

St.,  Toronto. 
Chicago    Correspondence    School,   900    Chicago 

Opera   House   Block.   Chicago,   111. 
Dickson    School    of    Memory,    955    Auditorium 

Bldg.,  Chicago,  111, 
Dominion  Business  College,  College  Street  and 

Brunswick  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Home     Correspondence     School,      Dept.     628, 

Springfield,  Mass. 
International   Correspondence   Schools,    Scran- 
ton,  Pa. 
I/Academie  De  Brlsay,  414  Bank  St.,  Ottawa, 

Ont.     '       ' 
Shaw   Correspondence  School,   Y.M.C.A.   Bldg., 

Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 
Universal     Correspondence     Schools,     Niagara 

Falls,  Can; 


Canada  Business  College,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Central   Business   College,   Toronto. 

Dominion  Business  College,  College  St.  and 
Brunswick  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Elliott  Business  College,  734  Yonge  Street, 
Toronto. 

Miss  Graham's  Business  College,  153  Metcalfe 
St.,   Montreal. 

Premier  Brlefhand  School,  Dept.  A,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Walton  School  of  Accounting,  800  People's  Oas 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 

MTJSICAI/    INSTITUTIONS. 

Academy  of  Music,  Brantford,  Ont. 

American  School  of  Music,  510  Lakeside  Bldg., 

Chicago. 
Canadian  Academy  of  Music,  12  Spadlna  Road, 

Toronto. 
Dovercourt   College  of  Music,   Dovercourt  and 

Bloor  Sts.,  Toronto. 
Easy    Method    Music    Co.,    202    Wilson    Bldg., 

Toronto. 
Hanibourg   Conservatory   of  Music,  cor.   Sher- 

boume  and   Wellesley  Sts.,  Toronto. 
London   Conservatory  of  Music,   London,  Ont. 
Numeral  Music  Co.  of  Canada,  230  Curry  Hall, 

Windsor. 
Toronto  College  of  Music,  12-14  Pembroke  St., 

Toronto. 
Toronto    Conservatory    of   Music,    College    St., 

Toronto. 
Toronto    .Junction    College    of    Music,    Dundas 

and   Keele  Sts.,  Toronto. 


SCHOOIiS    OF    TEI.EGRAFRT. 

Central  School  of  Telegraphy,  Yonge  and 
Gerrard  Sts.,  Toronto. 

Dominion  School  of  Telegraphy  and  Railroad- 
ing, 91  Queen   St.   East,  Toronto. 


8PECIAI,    SCHOOI^S. 

Amott  Institute,  Berlin,  Ont. 
Art  Association  of  Montreal,  Montreal,  Que. 
L'Academle  De  Brlsay,  Bank   St.,  Ottawa. 
National  School  of  Nursing,  Dept.  51,  Elmlra, 

N.Y. 
Toronto    Riding    School,    4    Cawthra    Square, 

Toronto. 
Canadian    Authors    Service   Bureau,    P.O.    Box 

34,   Toronto. 


UNITEBSITIES. 

American  University,  339   North  Dearborn  St., 

CWoago.   111. 
Royal  Victoria  College,  Montreal,  Que. 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont. 


^       APesidential  and  Day  School  for 


IOS.lmAve. 
Rosedolff 
TOROniD 


.forQirls 


Hon.   Principal  -        Miss   M.   T.   Scott 

Principal       -       Miei  Edith  M.  Read,  M.A. 

Preparation  for  the  University  and  for  Examina- 
tions In  Music.  Art  and  Domestic  Science  De- 
partments. Thoroughly  efficient  staff.  Large 
playground.  Outdoor  games — "Tennis,  Basket- 
ball, Rink,  Healthful  locality. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOL   FOR  DAY  PUPILS. 

Autumn   term   will   begin   September  14th. 
For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


the  1st  or  15th  of  every  month.  A  police- 
man comes  at  stated  intervals  to  see 
whether  you  have  cleaned  your  windows; 
and  one's  domestic  arrangements  are  in- 
terfered with  to  an  intolerable  degree  by 
the  masses  of  police  regulations  which 
have  to  be  complied  with  at  every  step. 

This  is  the  process  which  is  ceaseless- 
ly going  on  throughout  Germany  in 
every  university,  in  every  profession,  in 
every  department,  and  in  every  compart- 
ment of  German  life.  Theirs  is  the  fol- 
lowing creed:  "The  State,  the  great  and 
beneficent  machine,  has  worked  out  and 
laid  down  in  every  detail  exactly  what 
we  must  think  and  what  we  must  do.  The 
State  has  had  incomparably  greater 
means  and  opportunities  than  we  our- 
selves of  finding  out  what  is  good  for 
us;  it  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  wis- 
dom of  countless  experts  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  it  has  studied  the  pros  and 
cons  of  every  question;  its  weighty 
conclusions,  based  on  the  experience  <Jf 
time  and  history,  must  consequently  be 
as  near  perfection  as  anything  can  be  in 
this  world.  Let  us  therefore  thank  this 
kindly  Power  for  its  great  beneficence 
in  doing  all  our  thinking  for  us,  and 
obey  its  behests  in  everything;  for  only 
by  so  doing  shall  we  move  forward,  unit- 
ed in  body  and  soul,  to  the  great  and 
glorious  destiny  that  is  reserved  by  the 
Almighty  for  the  German  Empire." 

It  is  this  complete  dependence  on 
authority  which  has  welded  the  innum- 
erable interdependent  parts  of  the  Ger- 
man machine  into  the  mighty  Empire 
that  now  threatens  Europe.  But  it  is 
at  the  same  time  this  dependence  and 
absolute  trust  in  higher  authority  that 
has  produced  the  narrow-minded,  short- 
sighted and  typical  German  that  I  have 
attempted  to  indicate.  The  system  has 
stifled  individuality;  it  has  turned  out 
millions  of  well-educated  men  and  wo- 
men to  exactly  the  same  pattern;  it  has 
nipped  all  independence,  free  thought, 
and  originality  in  the  bud,  and  has  im- 
posed on  all  alike  a  blind  and  unques- 
tioned faith  in  the  superior,  be  he  officer, 
ofl^cial,  professor,  or  statesman,  with 
the  necessary  result  that  the  German 
does  everything  he  is  ordered  to  do  and 
believes  implicitly  in  everything  he  is 
told  by  this  same  higher  authority. 

The  officers  who  were  captured  from 
the  Blucher  were  filled  with  astonish- 
ment at  seeing  the  Forth  Bridge  still 
standing,  and  complimented  the  nation 
on  its  rapid  engineering  work:  they  had 
been  told  officially  that  it  had  been  blown 
up  in  October!  A  Bavarian  prisoner 
who  was  taken  the  other  day  in  Flan- 
ders trembled  violently  on  being  cap- 
tured, and  besought  that  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  write  a  final  letter  to  his  wife 
before  being  shot!  It  is  still  firmly  be- 
lieved by  a  large  number  of  Germans 
that  the  German  Army  entered  Paris  in 
September,  and  that  the  Emperor's  gra- 
cious hands  were  kissed  by  the  entire 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  but  that  the  army 
had  to  retire  from  the  capital  on  ac- 
count of  a  serious  outbreak  of  cholera: 
they  were  told  this  officially,  and  there- 
fore it  must  be  true. 
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I       McBtbouvnc  | 

I  SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS  | 

I  278  BLOOR  ST.  WEST.  TORONTO,  CAN.  i 

=  A    residential    aiiri    day    school — small   enough  g 

=  to  ensure  for  the   pupils  a   real   home,  careful  ^ 

=  personal    training    and    thoughtful    supervision,  s 

=  Pupils    prepared    for    the    University.      Class  ^ 

s  instruction  in   Folk  and  .-iesthetic  Dancing,  as  ^ 

s  well  as  Physical  Work,  Outdoor  Sports.  Affili-  s 

s  ated  with  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music,  s 

=  F.   McGlllivray   Knowles,  E.C.A.,  Art  Director.  ^ 

^  School  reopens  September  14th.  ^ 

s  For  Calendar   address   the   Principal,  g 

^  MISS   M.    CURLETTE,   B.A.  = 


^1! 


JBobercourt 
College 
of  iWusfic 

TORONTO.  ONT. 
Dovercourt  andBloor  Sts. 


Vocal,  Violin,   Piano, 

Elocution. 

Unrivalled  Faculty. 

Pupils  Graduate. 

Write  for  Terms 

Mr.  Albert  Downing, 

Musical  Director 
Phones  :    Coll.  3153         June.  274 


paimp  peacf)  College 

Resident  and  Day  School  for  Young  Girls 
SPECIAL  DEt'ARTMENT  GRADES 

MRS.  A.  M.  COURTICE,  Principal 

109  Beech  Avenue  Phone,  Beach  43 


d^ttalua 
1Labie£(* 
College 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 


New  building,  absolutely  fire- 
proof, perfectly  sanitary,  com- 
plete staff  in  every  department. 
All  the  advantages  of  the  capital. 
Apply  for  calendar  to 

J.W.H.  Milne. B.A. ,D.D..Prasid«nt 
Jas.  W.   Robertson.    LL.D.,  C.M.G., 
Chairman  of  Board 


3BMtv  College 


£>t.  <tat\>axinti 
Ontario 

THE  CANADIAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Preparatory  Department  entirely  separate  ma  to  build- 
ioes,  grounds  and  Staff. 

The  School  has  won  scholarships  at  UniTenrity  matricnl*.- 
tion  in  four  out  of  the  last  Atc  years.  Three  were  won  m 
1915.       REV.  J.  O.  MILLEE,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Principal 
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DAVID  L.  WRIGHT. 

Musical  Director 


Piano   Faculty— DaTid   L.    Wright  and 
12     Associate    Teachers. 
Voice    Production    and    Artistic    Sing- 
ing— Miss    M,    E.    Nolan. 
Violin— Mr.        Arthur       Ostler.       Miss 
Jones,    Mrs.    Ellis. 

Organ  and  Theory— Darid  L.  Wright. 
Pupils  prepared  for  Toronto  Con- 
servatory and  Toronto  Uniyersity  ex- 
aminations. 

(The  Academy  is  the  district  Local 
Centre  for  the  Toronto  Conserratory 
of   Music). 
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tXlctnenr$  College 

FOR  BOYS.     Residential  and  Day  School 

NORTH  TORONTO.  ONTARIO 

Boys  prepared  for  the  University,  Royal 
Military  CoUeg^e  and  for  business. 
For  iaforMatioD  apply  to 

REV.  A.  K.  GRIFFIN.  Principal. 
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By  Martin  D.  Stevers  in  Technical  World 
Magazine. 

SOME  few  years  ago,  an  observing 
man  noticed  that  his  heels  were 
pounding  on  the  hard  pavement  of 
the  city  streets  in  rather  disagreeable 
fashion.  He  thought  that  it  would  help  to 
pad  his  heels  with  some  resilient  material, 
and  tried  a  rubber  heel. 

He  figured  that  others  would  appreciate 
the  same  padding,  and  advertised  rubber 
heels  to  the  public.  The  idea  took  hold; 
and  to-day,  several  fortunes  have  been 
made  from  rubber  heels,  and  a  new  busi- 
ness that  contributes  handsomely  to  the 
livings  of  hundreds  of  men,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  American  industry. 

This  is  a  typical  American  story  of  an 
idea,  backed  by  nerve  and  business  ability, 
that  produced  a  fortune.  The  average 
American  who  reads  it  will  say,  "That 
chap  struck  it  lucky.  Wish  I  could  get  an 
idea  like  that,  and  had  his  ability  to  put  it 
over,''  and  therewith  dismiss  the  matter 
from  his  mind. 

And  the  average  American  would  have 
hit  it  exactly  wrong.  There  wasn't  an 
element  of  luck  in  the  success  of  the  rub- 
ber heel.  Luck  did  not  give  the  man  his 
idea,  for  every  live  American  gets  ideas 
just  as  good.  It  was  not  superior  business 
ability,  for  plenty  of  poor  business  men 
have  more  ability. 

Why,  then,  do  not  all  these  ideas  come 
to  the  front,  just  as  the  rubber  heel  did? 
Why  did  the  "rubber  heel"  man  push  his 
idea,  while  others  fail  to  do  anything? 
Why  is  not  everyone  rich? 

The  man  who  gets  nowhere  cannot 
blame  his  lack  of  success  on  the  activity 
of  the  wicked  "trusts"  in  stifling  oppor- 
tunity, for  new  and  thriving  business  en- 
terprises are  being  launched  every  day. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  poor  man  is  too 
cautious,"  for  that  difference  is  a  mere 
symptom  of  the  big  fundamental  differ- 
ence. 

The  secret  of  why  any  one  man  is  rich 
or  poor  does  not  lie  anywhere  in  society 
or  business  conditions;  it  is  located  right 
in  the  mind  of  the  man  himself.  This 
big  fundamental  fact — this  something 
which  explains  why  one  man  will  take  a 
chance,  while  another  will  not,  and  which 
shows  why  one  man's  judgment  is  better 
than  another's — in  a  word,  the  reason 
why  one  man  gets  rich,  while  another  man 
remains  poor,  is  found  among  the  pro- 
cesses known,  in  their  somewhat  varying 
aspects,  by  the  simple  name  of  mental 
habit. 

Take  the  case  of  Jones.  Jones  probably 
ate  in  a  dairy  lunch,  "in  order  to  save 
money,"  and  often  did  so  when  he  really 
wanted  a  first-class,  well-served  meal. 
Well,  such  a  course  was  commendable; 
but  every  time  he  did  so,  he  deepened  in 
his  mind  the  tendency  to  give  up  any- 
thing, no  matter  how  much  he  might  jvant 
it,  if  it  involved  even  a  trifling  expendi- 
ture. Far  better  it  would  have  been  for 
him,  had  he  been  somewhat  extravagant 
— even  occasionally  a  spendthrift,  indulg- 
ing in  luxuries  like  taxicabs,  that  he  could 
not  afford — for  then  he  would  not  have 
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COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

THE  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS   OF 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

Students  (both  resident  and  day)  pre- 
pared for  degrees  in  Arts,  Pure  Science 
and  Music.  Scholarships  are  awarded 
annually.  For  Prospectus  and  informa- 
tion apply  to  the  Warden. 


PICKERING 
COLLEGE 

Resident  School  for  Boys    and    Girls 
NEWMARKET  -  ONTARIO 

Beautiful  Location;  modern,  commodious 

buildings;  25  acres  campus,  etc. 

Preparatory,      Collegiate,       Commercial, 

Music,     Art, 

Send  for  illustrated  calendar  "E"  to 
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been  daunted  in  the  least  by  the  possible 
loss  involved  in  accepting  his  opportunity. 
Economy,  in  itself,  is  commendable;  but 
the  man  who  economizes  should  do  so  with 
a  full  realization  that  he  is  saving,  a 
knowledge  of  why  he  is  saving,  and  a  real 
reason,  based  on  intelligent  judgment,  for 
refusing  to  spend  money  for  things  he 
wants.  He  should  not  acquire  the  wn- 
conscious  habit  of  saving  every  possible 
cent,  thus  denying  himself  everything,  be- 
cause that  habit  in  time  probably  would 
rob  him  of  the  courage  needed  in  taking 
the  chances  that  are  always  involved  in 
any  new  business  enterprise.  Extrava- 
gance, while  not  in  itself  commendable,  is 
preferable  to  habitual  penuriousness,  be- 
cause extravagance  does  not  at  least  rob 
a  man  of  his  courage  and  aggressiveness 
in  business.  The  man  who  saves  by 
"pinching  pennies"  is  apt  not  to  have  the 
courage  to  use  money  when  he  gets  it. 

The  human  brain  has  the  peculiar  trait 
of  hiding  many  of  its  processes  from  its 
possessor.  For  instance,  the  first  time  a 
man  visits  a  certain  restaurant,  he  is  con- 
scious of  looking  about  to  see  where  he 
should  go,  selecting  a  table,  a  chair,  and 
searching  the  menu;  but  when  he  has 
visited  the  same  place  several  times,  he 
walks  in,  thinking  of  anything  that  may 
be  engaging  his  attention,  and  without 
realizing  what  he  is  doing,  finds  his  chair 
and  takes  the  menu.  Only  when  the  time 
comes  for  him  to  order  his  meal,  does  he 
break  his  chain  of  thought,  and  realize, 
with  all  his  consciousness,  that  he  is  in 
the  restaurant.  This  faculty  the  brain 
has  of  working  out  many  of  the  little 
problems  of  life,  without  troubling  a 
man's  conscious  thought,  is  the  habitual 
faculty  or -characteristic  which  is  at  the 
root  of  success  or  failure  in  business  life. 
For  example,  we  may  take  the  business 
man  who  is  the  head  of  some  great  enter- 
prise. Suppose  he  is  in  his  office,  hard  at 
work  on  some  problem,  and  that  a  clerk 
enters  to  ask  him  for  a  decision  on  some 
matter.  The  clerk  states  the  problem,  and 
the  business  man,  without  stopping  his 
own  work,  says  "Yes"  or  "No."  An  in- 
stant later,  he  could  not  tell  what  he  said, 
and  would  have  to  have  the  problem 
stated  again,  before  he  could  solve  it; 
but  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
his  decision  was  unconscious,  it  was  abso- 
lutely correct.  He  had  so  developed  the 
proper  channels  in  his  brain,  that  the 
clerk's  question,  entering  his  ear,  set  up  a 
nervous  current  that  coursed  through  the 
"judgment  centres,"  obtained  an  answer, 
and  directed  his  mouth  to  utter  "yes"  or 
"no."  There  was  no  necessity  of  taking 
his  conscious  mind  from  its  greater  task 
in  order  to  decide  the  routine  matter. 

The  mediocre  man  is  so  because  he  has 
no  such  power.  His  mind  does  not  give 
instinctive  answers,  when  he  is  confronted 
with  knotty  business  problems;  he  must 
stop  and  puzzle  over  them  to  hammer  out 
solutions  that  may  not  be  correct.  Be- 
cause of  this  slowness  and  uncertainty, 
the  mediocre  man  cannot  be  trusted  with 
responsible  executive  positions. 

This  developed  ability  to  think  instinct- 
ively is  absolutely  necessary  for  business 
success. 

Every  problem  is  composed  of  little 
ones  tangled  together:  and  the  success  of 
the  big  man  in  settling  such  problems  lies 


in  the  fact  that  his  brain  automatically 
settles  most  of  the  little  ones,  and  pre- 
sents the  result  to  his  conscious  mind  in 
the  form  of  a  few  little  problems,  which 
he  can  solve  readily  enough.  We  might 
say,  for  instance,  that  the  big  problem 
consists  of  twenty  little  ones;  the  brain 
settles  eighteen  of  them,  and  presents 
only  two  to  the  conscious  mind  for 
solution. 

Our  rubber  heel  man  had  in  his  mind 
the  habit  of  acting  decisively  when  he 
had  an  idea.  Probably  he  didn't  waste  a 
moment  deciding  whether  to  go  ahead 
with  his  idea,  once  he  had  it;  his  brain 
settled  that  immediately,  through  the 
action  of  the  "habit  channels,"  and  began 
suggesting  ways  and  means,  points  to  be 
worked  out,  and  so  on.  Probably  he  was 
actually  at  work  on  the  proposition  be- 
fore he  realized  that  he  had  started. 

When  a  new  idea  is  presented  to  the 
men  who  make  up  some  business  organi- 
zation, the  value  of  habit  becomes  appar- 
ent. The  sales  manager  doesn't  say  to 
himself,  "I'll  have  to  think  up  some  way 
to  sell  that";  the  mere  reception  of  the 
idea  in  his  brain  has  already  set  the 
"habit  channels"  at  work  producing  ideas 
to  market  the  goods.  The  head  of  the  fac- 
tory has  unconsciously  begun  to  dream 
about  where  he  will  install  his  materials 
and  arrange  his  machinery;  the  purchas- 
ing agent  has  begun  to  figure  where  to  in- 
quire for  prices  on  raw  materials;  the 
treasurer  has  commenced  planning  how 
to  offset  receipts  against  disbursements 
in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  investment 
from  depleting  his  cash  supply.  And  the 
mediocre  man  says,  "Gee,  that's  some 
money-maker,"  and  forgets  it  forthwith. 
These  different  habit  reactions  are  what 
have  given  each  man,  including  the 
mediocre  man,  his  position  in  the  organi- 
zation. 

However,  habit  is  not  the  only  element 
in  a  man's  mind  which  determines  his 
future.  There  is  another  which  is  almost 
equally  important  in  determining  whether 
a  man  will  be  rich  or  poor.  This  second 
factor  is  the  way  in  which  habits  become 
fixed  upon  men. 

Fixation  of  habit  is  the  result  of  a 
curious  characteristic  of  the  mind.  The 
brain  material,  so  to  speak,  for  the  first 
part  of  a  man's  life,  is  like  soft  clay;  it 
can  be  moulded  to  different  shapes,  and 
can  form  any  habits  the  man  desires — 
that  is,  the  nerve  cells  can  make  the  con- 
nections necessary  to  establish  any  sort 
of  reaction,  ethical  or  immoral,  decisive 
or  hesitating,  that  habit  develops.  But  as 
the  youth  or  maiden  approaches  maturity, 
this  "soft  clay"  begins  to  harden,  like  clay 
in  the  sun ;  so  it  is  harder  to  form  new 
habits,  or  to  alter  old  ones  that  have  been 
formed.  When  the  man  or  woman  passes 
middle  age,  the  "soft  clay"  becomes  firmly 
fixed,  and  habits  of  thought  and  action 
can  no  longer  be  changed.  Thus,  we  have 
the  old  man  who  insists  on  tying  his  tie 
as  he  did  ten  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the 
clamor  of  his  youthful  relatives  set  up  in 
the  hope  of  getting  him  to  adopt  some 
mode  more  in  vogue;  we  have  the  grand- 
mother who  is  uneasy  if  she  cannot  sit  in 
exactly  the  same  place  at  table  for  every 
meal. 

In  consequence  of  this,  a  man  becomes 
used  to  hi.=  place  in  life  by  the  time  he  is 
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thirty  or  thirty-five,  and  finds  it  hard  to 
change.  A  bricklayer  who  is  forty  years 
old  can  hardly  hope  to  become  a  jeweler; 
an  actor  at  forty  would  certainly  fail 
should  he  attempt  to  take  up  bookkeep- 
ing. A  man's  field  is  fixed  by  that  time; 
and  since  he  can  get  ahead  in  his  own 
general  field,  because  of  the  store  of  ex- 
perience and  mental  habits  he  can  bring 
to  bear  on  his  work,  he  will  do  well  to 
stick  to  the  field  that  has  been  either  his 
occupation  or  his  hobby  until  then. 

And  consideration  of  this  fact  places 
squarely  before  each  man  the  question, 
"What  does  all  this  mean  to  me?"  The 
answer  is  ready  enough.  It  is  this:  "You 
must  decide  while  you  are  young  what 
you  want  to  be.  Be  careful  that  your 
chosen  field  affords  all  the  future  you 
want,  so  that  you  will  not  be  trapped 
should  you  reach  the  top  at  forty,  only 
to  find  that  you  want  to  go  farther.  Then 
you  must  decide  whether  you  really  want 
to  be  rich,  and  whether  you  want  to  pay 
the  price  in  hard  toil,  of  building  into 
your  mind  the  necessary  mental  habits 
that  you  must  have  in  order  to  win  such 
a  future.  If  you  decide  that  you  do,  then 
get  right  down  to  work,  and  centre  every 
thought  of  your  waking  hours  upon  the 
one  problem  of  making  yourself  more 
efficient,  more  capable,  in  your  chosen 
field.  That  is  the  way  in  which  you  can 
hope  to  get  ahead." 

Marconi's  Wireless 
Telephone 

By  J.   Andrew  White   in   the   Scientific 
American. 

A  FLEET  of  war  vessels  going  into 
action  with  the  admiral  transmit- 
ting orders  to  his  captains  by  word 
of  mouth  is  the  latest  wonder  promised  in 
wireless  communication.  Following  many 
rumors  that  a  practicable  wireless  tele- 
phone was  being  quietly  developed  by 
Marconi,  definite  announcement  has  just 
been  made  that  the  Italian  navy  has 
adopted  the  instrument  and  the  British 
Admiralty  has  been  conducting  tests 
aboard  English  vessels.  One  instrument 
has  already  arrived  in  this  country  and 
communication  has  been  established  be- 
tween New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

How  great  will  be  the  distances  spanned 
is  not  yet  definitely  stated,  but  it  is  re- 
ported that  Marconi  has  expressed  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  transmit  audible 
speech  across  the  Atlantic  by  multiplying 
the  power  and  modifying  the  design  of  the 
present  apparatus.  It  is  possible  that  this 
feat  may  be  accomplished  when  foreign 
conditions  are  again  adjusted  to  normal. 
It  would  not  be,  as  generally  reported, 
wholly  a  scientific  demonstration,  for  re- 
cent developments  have  given  to  trans- 
atlantic wireless  telephony  apparatus  that 
would  make  it  commercially  practicable 
under  ordinary  business  conditions.  The 
short  distance  wireless  telephone,  how- 
ever, will  not  wait  for  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  is  expected  to  become  available  for  com- 
mercial use  withing  a  few  months  and  will 
have  a  guaranteed  range  of  at  least  thirty 
miles  between  ships  at  sea  carrying 
aerials  100  feet  high  and  with  200-foot 
span  between  masts. 
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A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

(Founded  by  the  late  George  Dickson,  M.A.,  former  Principal  of 
Upper  Canada  College,  and  Mrs.  Dickson.) 

ACADEMIC    COURSE — from   Preparatory  to  University  Matriculation  and  First 
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BBf)buvp  College 
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IIResident  School  for  Boys 

Modern  fireproof  buildings.  Own  filtered 
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aires    of    playing    fields.      Chapel. 
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Art  Association   of  Montreal 

The  Schools  of  Art  will  reopen  for  the 
session  of  1915-16  on  October  1st,  1915. 
Instruction  in  Drawing  from  Life  and 
Casts;  and  a  Painting  Class. 

Apply  for  School  Calendar 

J.  B.  Abbott,  Sec,    679  Sherbrooke  St,  West 
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OSHAWA  -  ONTARIO 

A    Residential   School   for   Girls 

VijtUor,   The   Lord   Bishop   of  Toronto. 


Preparation  for  the  University  and  for  the  examinatioiiB  of 
the  Toronto  Conservatory  of   Mmic. 

Young  children   also   received. 

Fine    location.      Outdoor    games   and    physical    traininc. 

The  Musical  Department  (Piano,  Theory  and  Haimony)  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  iMast«r.  and  of  a  Sister,  who  for 
twelve  years  taught  in  the  School  with  marked  success, 

Voioe  culture  will  be  in  charge  of  a  qualified  mistr^es. 

College    lU'cpens   September   14th. 

For  terniB  and   particulars,  apply  to  the  SIST£B  IN 

CHARGE,  or  to  THE  SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE 

DIVINE,  Major  St.,  TORONTO. 
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MONTREAL 
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A  'Stcd  Trap'  Memory 


'  One  that  takes  a  tight  j^rip  on 
facts,  figures,  names,  details 
of  everykjndand  hangsonto 
them  through  life— that's 
the  kind  of  memory  you 
ought  to  have  and  the  kind 
you  can  haveifyou  will  give 
me  ten  minutes  of  your 
spare  time  daily  for  a  few 
weeks.  I  will  make  your 
mind  aninfallibleclassified 
index  of  the  things  it  is  to 
your  advantage  to  remem- 
ber— give  you  power  to  con- 
centrate, overcome  self -con- 
sciousness, enable  you  to  think 
on  your  feel,  and  address 
an  audience  intelligently  with- 
out hesitancy  and  without  notes. 


j^he  Key  to  Success^ 


Stopfdrgettinl 
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Dickson, 

Principal, 

Dickson 

School  of 

"' '  TI,^^       •  L        *    .     J    Memory 

^.^^  ^^..na  the  past  20  years  I  have  trained 
thousands  of  people  to  STOP  FORGETTING-aided  them  to 
greater  business  ami  eocial  success— I  know  positively  that  the 
person  with  a  strong,  tenacious  memory,  though  he  be  far  behind 
at  the  beginning  of  the  race  for  success,  advances  and  soon  out- 
distances his  forgetful  rival.  The  demands  of  commercial  and 
professional  life  are  so  exacting  in  their  details  of  facts  and 
figures  to  be  remembered,  that  to  succeed  or  even  hold  your 
own  you  simply  must  possess  a  good  memory. 

Get  My  Remarkable  Memory  Test  Free 

I've  had  this  test— most  ingenious  and  most  exclusive  memory 
test  ever  devised— copyrighted,  I'll  send  it  to  you,  free,  also  a 
copy  of  my  book  "How  to  Remember"  and  tell  you  how  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  my  De  Luxe  edition,  "How  to  Speak  in  Public,"  a 
handsomely  illustrated  12  book,  absolutely  free. 

HENRY  DICKSON,  Principal. 

Dickson  School  of  Memory,    955  Hearst  BIdg..  Chicago 


CHIRO- 


$25  a  Day 


New  Illustrated  Book 

Write  at  once  for  your  free 
copy  of  this  intensely  interest* 
ing  illustrated  book 

showing  how  disease  is  successfully  eradi- 
cated through  advanced  Drugless  Healing. 
Our  direct,  practi- 
'  cal,  profusely  illus- 

^%l^  A^^^PI^^  trated    course 

r^im/%W  I  Iw  surely    and 

quickly  prepares  you  at  homa,  during 

spare  time,  to   enter  this  amazingly 

profitable  profession.     Everything  so 

clear  and  easy  that  if  you  can  read  and 

write,  you  can  readily  master  it— splendid 

openings.      Easy,    pleasant   and   surprisingly 

lucrative.      Chiropractors    make    as    hiKh    as 

Free  Charts  and  Lessons 

For  a  short  time  only  we  ofTer  five  complfte  lesson  sections  of 
the  Course  and  $15  set  of  8  charts,  absolutely  free.  This  offer  strict- 
ly limited.  Send  your  name  and  address  today  for  valuable  free  il- 
lustrated book  on  drugless  healing.and  full  particulars. 

^ericao  University,  Dept.  371 162  N.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 


STAMMERING 


or  Stuttering  may  make  life  miserable  for  your 
child,  or  for  one  of  your  family  or  friends.  If 
it  does,  you  owe  it  to  the  sufferer  to  investigate 
the  successful  Arnott  methods  of  permanently 
curing  these  disturbing  impediments. 

We  will  gladly  give  you  full  particulars  and 
references.    Cured  pupils  everywhere. 

THE   ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

BERLIN,   ONTARIO,  CANADA 
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tF  you  are  a  boy  and  need  more  spending 
money,  besides  such  premiums  as  sweater 
coats,  roller  slsates,  bicycles,  rifles,  etc,,  let 
us  teil  you  how  to  get  them.  Circulation  De- 
partment, MaeLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited, 
143-153  University  Avenue.  Toronto,  Canada. 


Unlike  the  wire  telephone  with  its 
slight  diaphragm  distortions  of  the  voice, 
the  wireless  instrument  reproduces  re- 
markably clear  speech,  and,  if  preferred, 
speech  of  equal  quality  but  considerably 
stronger  than  that  obtained  with  the  wire 
telephone. 

The  wireless  transmitter  consists  of  a 
specially  constructed  valve  which  controls 
the  current  and  is  shunted  with  con- 
densers and  self-induction  coils  so  as  to 
produce  a  continuous  stream  of  oscilla- 
tions. The  frequency  of  these  oscillations 
is  controlled  through  the  variable  ebonite 
condensers,  shown  in  the  illustration  in 
front  of  the  transmitting  valve.  The  os- 
cillations of  wave  energy  produced  by  the 
valve  being  continuous,  of  high  frequency 
and  of  constant  amplitude,  no  sound  is 
heard  in  the  receiver,  even  if  the  latter  is 
placed  but  a  hundred  yards  away. 

The  variation  required  to  transmit  the 
tones  of  speech  is  secured  by  means  of  a 
microphone  or  sound  magnifier,  a  method 
of  connection  with  which  permits  this  in- 
strument and  the  receiving  telephone  to 


be  placed  in  the  captain's  quarters  or 
chart  room  while  the  apparatus  itself  re- 
mains in  the  wireless  cabin.  The  change- 
over switch  may  also  be  controlled  from  a 
distance  and  with  one  operation  it 
switches  the  instrument  from  talking  to 
listening  position. 

An  80-ampere  hour  accumulator  is  pro- 
vided for  the  low  voltage  current  used  to 
heat  the  filaments  of  the  valves  and  four 
cases  of  dry  cells  connected  in  series  give 
the  high  tension  500-volt  current  neces- 
sary for  the  vacuum  of  the  transmitting 
valve.  The  usual  valve  of  the  vacuum 
current  being  from  10  to  20  milliamperes 
it  is  sufficiently  small  to  make  practical 
the  use  of  dry  cells  for  intermittent 
purposes. 

Through  tuning,  as  in  wireless  tele- 
graphy, it  is  possible  to  select  the  par- 
ticular receiving  station  wanted,  and,  ad- 
justing to  the  series  of  waves  emitted,  ex- 
clude all  other  stations  which  happen  to 
be  sending  within  the  range  of  influence 
at  the  same  time. 
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before.  And  then  the  catastrophe  hap- 
pened. 

Tack  McGraw,  alias  Lucy  Binderslat, 
had  the  ball  and  was  starting  one  of  his 
headlong  rushes  from  the  side.  His  check 
swung  his  stick  around  with  the  intention 
of  giving  the  speedy  Binderslat  a  sound 
accolade  on  the  head  but  changed  his  mind 
and  brought  the  stick  down  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  home  man's  feet.  Tack  tripped  and 
went  head-over-heels.  He  rose  panting 
and  mad  clean  through — and  minus  that 
fine,  luxuriant,  auburn  moustache  that 
had  established  his  identity  as  Mr.  Binder- 
slat of  Huronville. 

His  check  looked  at  him  for  a  second  in 
amazement  and  then,  tumbling  to  the 
situation,  called  to  the  referee  to  suspend 
play. 

"There's  something  crooked  here!"  he 
yelled.  "This  outside  home  man  looked 
too  good  to  me  to  come  out  of  Huronville." 

Several  Sebring  players  clustered 
aroynd  the  dumfounded  Tack  McGraw 
with  threatening  gestures.  The  crowd, 
sensing  trouble,  hovered  on  the  ropes, 
ready  to  break  on  the  field  at  any  moment. 
It  looked  bad  for  McGraw. 

Suddenly  a  loud  voice  from  down  the 
field  boomed  out  a  hoarse  warning,  "Don't 
you  touch  that  boy!"  It  was  Red  Rogers 
and  he  was  coming  up  to  the  scene  of  the 
trouble  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry 
him.  Red  had  forgotten  there  was  such  a 
person  in  the  world  as  Clem  Rodd. 

This  new  development  threw  a  fresh 
bomb  into  the  camp.  It  was  the  age  of 
miracles  in  lacrosse.  Not  only  did  clean- 
shaven youths  emerge  from  behind 
luxuriant  hirsute  appendages  but  the 
dumb  suddenly  found  the  power  of  speech ! 
The  pause  that  followed  Red's  lapse,  how- 
ever was  short-lived. 


"Ringers!"  The  word  ran  through  the 
crowd  with  an  electrifying  effect.  Like 
water  bursting  a  dam,  the  crowd  came 
over  the  ropes  in  one  solid  black  mass. 
Pandemonium  broke  loose. 

"Run  for  it!"  yelled  Darrell,  suiting  the 
action  to  his  words.  "This  is  no  place 
for  us." 

The  three  ringers  started  off  together, 
making  for  the  unroped  side  of  the  field. 
Behind  them  came  the  Sebring  players 
and  crowd,  thirsty  for  a  sanguinary  re- 
venge. "Keep  your  sticks!"  panted  Dar- 
rell. "They  may  come  in  handy." 

They  went  through  an  uncut  hay  field, 
over  a  couple  of  fences  and  finally  struck 
a  ditch  with  a  foot  of  muddy  water  in  it. 
Here  Red  Rogers  came  to  grief,  sprawling 
at  full  length  in  the  slime  and  mud.  His 
companions  got  him  to  his  feet  and  run- 
ning again,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  van- 
guard of  the  pursuing  mob. 

It  was  a  merry  chase,  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  along  dusty  roads  and  through  thick 
hedges.  Luckily  the  three  players  were  in 
the  pink  of  condition  and  managed  to  hold 
the  pace  longer  than  the  enraged  citizens 
of  Sebring.  In  time,  therefore,  they  were 
able  to  halt  for  breath,  convinced  that  at 
last  the  chase  had  been  given  up. 

"Well,  we  got  away  with  our  lives," 
said  Dick  Darrell  after  a  pause  for 
breath. 

"But  very  little  else,"  said  Tack  Mc- 
Graw, looking  down  at  his  naked,  mud- 
stained  legs. 

"We're  in  a  nice  fix,"  groaned  Rogers. 
"Where  are  we,  anyway?" 

"We're  about  two  miles,  either  north, 
east,  south  or  west  of  Sebring,  which 
means  that  we're  about  ten  miles  from 
anywhere,"  said  Darrell.  "Our  clothes 
and  valuables  were  taken   to  the  hotel 
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where  we  were  to  dress.  Do  we  return  to 
that  peaceful  village  for  them?" 

"We  do  not,"  said  McGraw,  em- 
phatically. 

"Moved,  seconded  and  carried  unani- 
mouly  that  we  do  not  return  to  Sebring," 
said  Darrell.  "What  other  course  is  open 
to  us?  The  meeting  is  open  to  sugges- 
tions." 

"Let's  keep  on  walking,"  said  McGraw. 

They  kept  on  walking.  Tired,  footsore, 
hungry,  lost,  penniless,  mad  as  hornets, 
the  three  ringers  trod  the  dusty  roads, 
their  uniforms  wet  and  muddy,  their  bare 
arms  and  legs  covered  with  mud  and 
plentifully  decorated  with  scratches.  They 
didn't  know  where  they  were  going  but 
they  kept  on  their  way. 

In  the  dusk  of  early  evening  they 
struck  a  quiet  village.  It  didn't  remain, 
quiet  very  long  after  their  advent,  how- 
ever. People  rushed  to  front  doors  to 
watch  them  pass  and  a  procession  of  boys 
started  in  their  wake.  Annoying  atten- 
tions were  showered  upon  them.  And 
then  appeared  on  the  scene  a  bewhiskered 
individual  in  uniform. 

"It  beats  everything  how  hell  keeps 
up!"  groaned  Rogers.  "Here's  the  village 
constable.    We'll  be  pinched  now." 

"I  hope  we  are,"  said  McGraw  wearily. 
"I'd  rather  be  in  jail  than  tramping  the 
roads  in  this  rig.  We're  too  darned 
decollete  as  to  legs.  Perhaps  the  old  fel- 
low will  lend  us  some  pants." 

"What  y'  doin'  on  the  roads  in  this  con- 
dition?" demanded  the  constable,  sharply 

"We're  lacrosse  players,"  vouchsafed 
Darrell.  "We  played  at  Sebring  to-day 
and"  they  chased  us  out  of  town." 

"What  for?"  demanded  the  scion  of  the 
law,  suspiciously. 

"Don't  know,  unless  it  was  because  we 
were  trimming  them,"  explained  Darrell. 

"Well,  it  doesn't  look  just  right  to  me. 
I'll  have  to  put  you  where  I  can  keep  an 
eye  on  you  until  I  get  word  from  Sebring. 
Just  while  I'm  at  it  I'll  get  in  touch  with 
the  nearest  asylum  too." 

"Lead  us  to  the  coop,"  said  McGraw, 
cheerfully.  "I  suppose  we'll  get  something 
to  eat  and  a  bed,  won't  we?" 

A  BOUT  noon  next  day  an  automobile 
-^*-  drew  up  in  front  of  the  village  lock- 
up and  out  climbed  J.  W.  Dunn  and  Jack 
Sprout.  They  drew  the  constable  to  one 
side  and  a  roll  of  bills  changed  hands. 
The  constable  with  alacrity  opened  the 
door  of  the  jail  and  preceded  them  within. 

The  lock-up  boasted  only  one  cell,  small, 
but  well  lighted  with  whitewashed  walls. 
It  contained  three  stools  on  which  were 
seated  the  lost  lacrosse  stars,  a  discon- 
solate trio,  hot,  cramped  and  still  garbed 
only  in  their  scanty  uniforms. 

Sprout  promptly  swung  a  kodak  off  his 
shoulder  and  before  they  had  divined  his 
purpose,  secured  a  snapshot  of  the  group. 

"Such  a  scene  as  this  should  ought  to 
t?o  down  to  posterity,"  he  explained. 

They  were  too  dispirited  to  reply. 

"Come,  boys,"  said  Dunn,  briskly.  "I 
brought  a  bundle  of  your  clothes  along. 
We  got  your  'phone  message  early  this 
morning  and  came  by  way  of  Huronville. 
They  had  the  dry  goods  there.  Tumble  into 
them  and  we'll  get  started  right  away. 
We  got  to  have  you  in  good  shape  for  to- 
morrow's game,  you  know." 
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"You  three  ought  to  get  made  profes- 
sionals for  this  little  bonehead  play  you've 
pulled  off,"  admonished  Sprout.  "You're 
dead  lucky  so  far.  They  haven't  got  wise 
over  in  Sebring  who  you  are  yet  and  the 
Huronville  crowd  are  going  to  protect  you. 
If  it  gets  out  about  you  three  being  in 
Sebring,  though,  its  a  cinch  you  won't 
play  another  game  in  amateur  company." 

"What  happened  over  there  after  we 
made  our  getaway?"  asked  Darrell. 

"The  Huronville  crowd  had  a  rough 
time  of  it  as  far  as  we  could  learn,"  said 
Sprout.  "They  were  chased  off  the  field 
and  all  the  way  up  to  the  hotel.  This  fel- 
low Perks,  who  stacked  the  cards,  seemed 
particularly  unpopular  with  the  Sebring 


populace.  They  waited  for  him  outside 
the  hotel  and  treated  him  to  a  shower  of 
eggs." 

"Bad?"  asked  McGraw,  hopefully. 

"I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  they 
were  bad,"  replied  Sprout,  "but  I  don't 
think  the  hen  that  laid  'em  was  feeling 
just  right.  Anyway,  Perks  came  in  for  so 
much  friendly  attention  that  he  got  his 
fill  of  it.  He's  resigned  his  office  and  quit 
lacrosse  for  good." 

TT  was  after  the  game  at  home  next  day 
■*•  that  Jack  Sprout  drew  Darrell  to  one 
side  in  the  dressing-room. 

"Look  here,  Dick,"  he  said,  "I  can't  fine 
you  for  going  off  ringing  and  you  know  it. 
The  town  thinks  you  and  Tack  are  little 


tin  idols  and  you've  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing you  liked.  Now  a  team  that  lacks 
discipline  ain't  going  to  amount  to  much 
in  the  long  run." 

He  drew  a  snapshot  from  his  pocket  and 
handed  it  over  to  the  player.  It  showed 
the  interior  of  a  country  lock-up  and  be- 
hind the  bars  three  men  in  mud-spattered 
uniforms. 

"It'd  kind  of  raise  a  laugh  down  in 
Montreal  and  thereabouts — without  say- 
ing anything  about  the  amateur  associa- 
tion," said  Sprout  significantly.  "I  got  a 
dozen  of  those  printed,  Dick.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  make  any  threats — but  sup- 
pose we  decide  to  have  a  little  discipline 
on  this  team  in  future?" 


The  Best  Selling  Book  of  the  Month 


By  FINDLAY  I.  WEAVER 


THE  strong  hold  Winston  Churchill, 
the  novelist,  has  on  the  Canadian 
reading  public  is  again  evidenced  by 
the  presence,  with  a  good  lead,  of  "A  Far 
Country,"  published  June  2nd,  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  novels  in  strongest  demand 
in  this  country  for  the  month  of  June  as 
based  on  reports  from  representative 
booksellers  throughout  the  Dominion.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  his  previous  book, 
"The  Inside  of  the  Cup,"  was  the  best 
selling  novel  in  Canada  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  year,  an  unprecedented  record, 
in  recent  years  at  least.  Like  "The  Inside 
of  the  Cup,"  "A  Far  Country"  is  a  serious 
book  with  an  important  message  deserv- 
ing of  the  close  attention  of  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  great  problems  of  the 
day.  This  book,  however,  despite  the 
Biblical  source  of  its  title,  is  not  a  re- 
ligious novel  like  "The  Inside  of  the  Cup," 
but  is  concerned  with  the  secular  ques- 
tions of  political  ethics  in  the  national  life 
of  the  United  States,  these  ethics  being 
not  sufficiently  unlike  those  of  our  own 
country,  particularly  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent political  mess  in  Manitoba,  to  make 
Mr.  Churchill's  appeal  less  strong  here 
than  across  the  border. 

From  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  this 
book  is  far  from  being  a  mere  romance. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  criticism  is  usu- 
ally offered  in  regard  to  each  of  Mr. 
Churchill's  books,  that  their  weakest 
features  are  his  love  scenes.  But  the  mas- 
ter craftsmanship  of  "A  Far  Country,"  as 
with  his  other  novels,  considered  as  a 
whole,  is  such  as  to  make  the  love  element 
merely  incidental  to  the  working  out  of 
the  tale  and  consequently  of  minor  im- 
portance. 

"A  Far  Country"  is  autobiographical  in 
form,  the  hero  being  Hugh  Paret,  who  be- 
gins his  story  in  these  words: 

"I  was  a  corporation  lawyer,  but  by  no 
means  a  typical  one,  the  choice  of  my  pro- 
fession being  merely  incidental,  and  due, 
as  will  be  seen,  to  the  accident  of  environ- 
ment. The  book  I  am  about  to  write  might 
aptly  be  called  "The  Autobiography  of  a 
Romanticist."  In  that  sense,  if  in  no 
other,  I  have  been  a  typical  American,  re- 
garding my  country  as  a  happy  hunting 


ground  of  enlightened  self-interest,  as  a 
function  of  my  desires.  Whether  or  not 
I  have  completely  got  rid  of  this  romantic 
virus  I  must  leave  to  those,  the  aim  of 
whose  existence  is  to  eradicate  it  from 
our  literature  and  our  life.  A  somewhat 
Augean  task! 

"I  have  been  impelled  therefore  to  make 
an  attempt  at  setting  forth,  with  what 
frankness  and  sincerity  I  may,  with  those 
powers  of  selection  of  which  I  am  capable, 
the  life  I  have  lived  in  this  modern 
America,  the  passions  I  have  known,  the 
evils  I  have  done.  I  endeavor  to  write  a 
biography  of  the  inner  life;  but  in  order 
to  do  this  I  shall  have  to  relate  those 
casual  experiences  of  the  outer  existence 
that  take  place  in  the  world  of  space  and 
time,  in  the  four  walls  of  the  home,  in 
school  and  university,  in  the  noisy  streets, 
in  the  realm  of  business  and  politics.  I 
shall  try  to  set  down,  impartially,  the  mo- 
tives that  have  impelled  my  actions,  to 
reveal  to  some  degree  the  amazing  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil  which  have  made  me 
what  I  am  to-day:  to  avoid  tricks  of 
memory  and  resist  the  inherent  desire  to 
present  myself  other  and  better  than  I 
am.  Your  American  romanticist  is  a 
sentimental,  spoiled  child  who  believes  in 
miracles,  whose  needs  are  mostly  baubles, 
whose  desires  are  dreams.  Expediency  is 
his  motto.  Innocent  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  universe,  he  lives  in 
a  state  of  ceaseless  activity,  admitting  no 
limitations,  impatient  of  all  restrictions. 
What  he  wants  he  wants  very  badly  in- 
deed. This  wanting  things  was  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  my  character,  and  I  believe 
that  the  science  of  the  future  will  bear 
me  out  when  I  say  that  it  might  have  been 
differently  built  upon.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  system  of  education  in  vogue  in  the 
70's  and  80's  never  contemplated  the 
search  for  natural  corner-stones. 

"At  all  events,  when  I  look  back  upon 
the  boy  I  was,  I  see  the  beginnings  of  a 
real  person  who  fades  little  by  little  as 
manhood  arrives  and  advances,  until  sud- 
denly I  am  aware  that  a  stranger  has 
taken  his  place." 

These  introductory  remarks  ably  pre- 
pare the  reader  for  what  to  expect  in  "A 


Far  Country"  and  its  tone  is  sufliciently 
serious  to  prevent  those  readers  whose 
desires  do  not  rise  above  sentimental 
froth,  from  proceeding  any  further, 
which  makes  it  all  the  more  satisfactory 
to  contemplate  that  this  book  is  far  and 
away  the  best  selling  novel  of  the  day,  a 
compliment  to  the  sound  appreciation  of 
the  Canadian  reading  public. 

As  has  been  said  before,  Winston 
Churchill's  books  taken  together,  form  a 
complete  survey  of  American  life  and 
American  problems — "Mr.  Crewe's  Ca- 
reer" typifying  American  business;  "A 
Modern  Chronicle,"  American  society  and 
manners;  "The  Inside  of  the  Cup,"  Am- 
erican religion,  his  other  books  reflecting 
still. other  phases  of  American  existence. 
"A  Far  Country"  is,  as  nationally  char- 
acteristic and  as  vital  as  its  predecessors. 

The  quotation,  "and  took  his  jour- 
ney into  a  far  country  and  there  he 
wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living," 
from  which  the  book's  title  is  derived  in- 
dicates the  motif  of  the  story  and  its 
scope  and  tensity,  as  applied  to  contem- 
porary American  life.  The  politicians, 
members  of  the  legal  profession  and 
other  associates  of  the  principal  char- 
acter, are  most  realistically  delineated 
and  of  the  women  of  the  story,  Maude 
Paret  stands  out  as  being  probably  the 
best  feminine  creation  of  this  author. 

For  fear  that  what  has  been  said  here, 
may  engender  a  notion  that  "A  Far 
Country"  is  a  tome  of  seriousness  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else,  let  it  be  said  that 
it  makes  a  wide  appeal  to  the  heart  inter- 
est and  to  the  artistic  sense  as  well  and 
especially  in  the  earlier  chapters,  as  for 
instance  the  shipbuilding  incident  of 
Hugh  Paret's  boyhood.  Although  his 
home  was  far  from  water,  little  Hugh 
conceived  a  desire  to  own  a  boat  and,  in- 
dicative of  his  determination  to  get  what 
he  wanted,  a  characteristic  that  mani- 
fested itself  all  through  his  career,  when 
his  father  refused  to  buy  him  one  he  de- 
cided to  make  one,  an  undertaking  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  an  interesting 
company  of  boys.  This  work  was  carried 
on  in  great  secrecy  in  the  wood-shed  where 
the  work  went  forward  with  unabated 
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enthusiasm  in  spite  of  temperature  be- 
low freezing.  The  ship-building  venture 
was  a  close  corporation  and  the  mystery 
that  surrounded  it,  threw  a  glamor  upon 
Hugh  and  his  associates  for  the  envious 
boys  not  within  the  fold,  while  Ralph 
Hambleton,  who  could  have  joined  the 
builders,  preferred  to  scoff,  saying:  "She 
won't  float  five  minutes,  if  you  ever  get 
her  to  the  water." 

"The  cold  woodshed  became  a  chantry  on 
the  New  England  coast,  the  alley,  the 
wintry  sea  soon  to  embrace  our  ship,  the 
saw-horses — which  stood  between  the 
coal-bin  on  one  side  and  the  unused  stalls 
filled  with  rubbish  and  kindling  on  the 
other — the  ways;  the  yard  behind  the 
lattice  fence  became  the  backwater,  the 
flapping  clothes,  the  sails  of  ships  that 
took  refuge  there — on  Mondays  and  Tues- 
days. Even  my  father  was  symbolized  as 
a  watchful  government  which  had,  up  to 
the  present,  no  inkling  of  our  semi-pirati- 
cal intentions!  The  cook  and  the  house- 
maid were  friendly  confederates." 

Finally  the  boat  was  ready  for  launch- 
ing and  then  arrangements  were  made 
with  a  darky  expressman,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Taliaferro  (pronounced  Tolliver)  to 
transport  the  ten-foot  boat  to  "tide- 
water" on  Logan's  pond  two  miles  dis- 
tant. The  "Petrel,"  by  heroic  efforts,  was 
got  into  the  wagon,  the  seat  of  which  had 
been  removed  and  there,  in  the  bow, 
Thomas  Jefferson  perched  himself  pre- 
cariously  and    the   journey   started. 

The  maiden  and  only  voyage  of  the 
"Petrel"  was  a  perilous  adventure.  A 
stiff  wind  sent  her  out  on  the  water  stern- 
first. 

"The  voice  of  Grits  started  us.  '0 
Gawd,'  he  was  saying,  'we're  a-going  to 
sink  and  I  carn't  swim !  The  blarsted  tar's 
giving  away  here.' 

"  'Is  she  leaking?'  I  cried. 

"  'She's  a-filling  up  like  a  barth-tub.' " 

The  boat  finally  came  to  an  inglorious 
end,  going  down  with  all  hands  in  little 
more  than  half  a  fathom  of  water.  For- 
tunately she  had  been  blown  clear  across 
the  pond  and  the  ship-wrecked  sailors 
found  footing  on  the  muddy  bottom  and 
all  were  saved! 

Throughout  the  book  the  reader's  close 
interest  ill  Hugh  Paret  is  maintained  but 
there  is  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  him  until 
the  light  at  last  dawns  for  him  through 
the  influence  of  Krebs,  the  once  despised 
Harvard  "plug,"  who  throughout  his  life 
retained  the  right  perspective  of  life  in  a 
world  gone  money  and  power  mad.  Krebs 
worked  to  save  his  age  but  at  last  he  said: 
"I've  come  to  see  how  little  can  be  done  for 
the  great  majority  who  have  reached  our 
age.  It's  hard — but  it's  true.  Super- 
stition, sentiment,  the  habit  of  wrong 
thinking  or  of  not  thinking  at  all,  have 
struck  too  deep,  the  habit  of  unreasoning 
acceptance  of  authority  is  too  paralyzing." 

Hugh  Paret  fought  that  protest 
"against  things  as  they  are"  until  finally 
he  awoke  to  the  emptiness  of  his  own 
"success,"  when  his  redemption  began. 
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A  GLOWING  COMPLEXION 

Princess  Skin  Food  Is  the  choicest  unguent  of  the  kind  nude.     It  supersedes  the  Tariou* 
cold   creams,    as   it  >   more   satisfactory   for   the  neglected,    faded   and   wrinkled  akinsriid 
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Ask    for    Catalog    "D."      It    gives  valuable    hints     on     the    care    of 
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A  Breakfast  Recipe 

For  a  real  appetizing  breakfast  try 

Fearman's    Star    Brand  Breakfast 
Bacon 


Its  delicious,  satisfying  flavor  arouses  the  dull  appetite 
and  pleases  the  most  fastidious  taste.  Try  this  bacon 
for  the  hard-to-please  men  folk. 

Fearman's  Bacon  is  sugar  cured.  It  is  the  product  of 
the  choicest  Canadian  Hogs. 

Ask    your    grocer   for  the   appetizing   Fearman's   Star 
Brand  Breakfast  Bacon. 

The  F.  W.  Fearman  Co..  Ltd.,  Sntar^S"' 
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The  Refreshing  Talcum 
for  Hot  Days 

You  will  find  the  use  of  a  good  Talcum  wonderfully 
refreshing.     Ask   your  druggist  for 
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ideal  (Jrckid  Talcum  Powder  | 

— the  choicest  and  most  delightful  Talcum  Powder  sold  to-day.  M 

Wonderfully  Boft  and  light — redolent  of   the  exquisite  fragrance  g 

of  the  orchid.     Sold  by  all  druggists.     Price  25c.  tin.  s 
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INVJUJDS'  JPOMiT 

is  a  rational  preparation  that  has  the  hearty 
support  of  the  modern  physician.  It  is  a 
superb  brain  and  nerve  tonic  that  success- 
fully combats  the  depressing  effects  of  sud- 
den and  unseasonal  changes  in  temperature 
which  exhaust  the  most  robust  unaided 
organism. 

Prepared  from  the  rich   juice  of  selected  Oporto  grapes  and  extract  of   Peruvian    Cinchona 
Bark.  255 

Absolutely  no  alcohol  or  other  ingredient*  are  added. 
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The  Dish 
That  Cheers 

Bran  food,  since  it  came  to  be  advised, 
has  brought  a  wealth  of  cheer.  Eyes  arc 
brighter,  faces  pinker,  spirits  higher  than 
before.     For  bran  is  Nature's  cleanser. 

But  do  you  get  enough  ?  Do  you  like 
bran  as  you  get  it  ?  If  not,  try  Pettijohn's. 
This  is  soft  wheat  made  into'  luscious  flakes' 
hiding  25%  of  bran. 

This  morning  dainty  makes  bran  wel- 
come. It  invites  the  bran  habit.  Every 
doctor  knows  this. 

Pettifohnj 

Rollod  Wheat  With  the  Bran 

If  your  grocer  hasn't  Pettijohn's,  send  us  his  name 
and  1 5  cents  in  stamps  for  a  package  by  parcel  post. 
We'll  then  ask  your  store  to  supply  it.     Address 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

East  of  Manitoba,  Peterborough,  Ont. 
West    of  Ontario,  Saskatoon,   Sask. 
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Put  One  in 
Your  Kitchen 
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It  keeps  everything  in  one  place. 
Has  dustproof  jars,  canisters 
and  bins,  improved  flour  sifter, 
sugar  holder,  dish  racks,  pot 
and  pan  cupboard,  sliding 
shelves  and  bright  aluminum 
top.     Write   for   booklet   A. 


THE  KNECHTEL  KITCHEN 
CABINET  CO.,  LIMITED 
Hanover.  Ontario  . 


Be  Sure  You  Have 
a  Tin  of 

DUSTBANE 

at  the  Summer  Cottage 
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it. 

Don't  bother 
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just-as-good 
kind,  get 

DUSTBANE 
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Efficiency  the  Keynote  of  Business 


Continued  from  Page  36. 


The  expert  went  to  him  with  the  chart 
and  without  any  comment  laid  it  before 
him.  The  president  read  it  through  once 
quiclcly,  glanced  through  it  a  second  time 
with  a  frown  and  finally  looked  it  over 
with  a  rather  sheepish  smile. 

"You  make  out  a  good  case,"  he  said, 
looking  up.  "I'm  to  blame.  I  can  see  that 
I  must  overhaul  my  ideas  of  efficiency. 
After  all,  efficiency  begins  at  home." 

There  is  a  moral  in  this  incident.  Effi- 
ciency is  something  which  must  begin  at 
the  top  and  work  down  through.  If  it 
does  not  permeate  all  branches  of  an  or- 
ganization, it  does  not  become  real  effici- 
ency. One  bad  apple  in  the  bin  will  cor- 
rupt the  whole  supply.  In  raising  the 
efficiency  of  a  business  organization  it  is 
not  only  necessary  to  consider  the  system 
in  every  department  but  the  capability 
and  results  of  each  member  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

And  this  after  all  is  the  most  import- 
ant and  the  most  difficult  part.  Systems 
can  be  devised  by  the  application  of 
proven  principles  and  from  past  experi- 
ences. The  human  equation  is  less  sub- 
ject to  control  by  set  rules.  When  an  ex- 
ecutive endeavors  to  put  new  rules  into 
operation  or  to  institute  a  new  order  of 
things  making  towards  increased  produc- 
tion, he  invariably  meets  a  stumbling 
block  or  two  in  the  way  of  unwilling  sub- 
ordinates. Some  of  the  men  upon  whom 
devolves  the  working  out  of  the  new  ideas 
he  is  putting  into  force  consider  him  un- 
fair or  unpractical.  They  perhaps  regard 
him  as  a  driving  task  master.  They  may 
fear  to  openly  oppose  him  but  they  do  it 
in  a  still  more  subtle  and  dangerous  way; 
they  render  difficult  the  carrying  out  of 
his  plans  by  their  unwillingness  to  co- 
operate or  by  refusing  the  sympathetic 
understanding  of  his  projects  which  is 
necessary  to  make  them  fully  successful. 

COMETIMES  plans  for  improvement 
'^  are  blocked  by  a  more  wholesale  form 
of  opposition.  An  amusing  incident  comes 
to  mind  from  the  experience  of  a  mill  ex- 
pert who  was  called  in  to  look  over  the 
plant  of  a  large  cotton  concern.  After 
careful  investigation  he  succeeded  in  a 
general  rearrangement  of  the  plant 
coupled  with  the  installation  of  new  ma- 
chinery which  guaranteed  a  large  increase 
in  production  without  any  material  in- 
crease in  expense.  The  mills  started  un- 
der the  new  condition — but  the  increase  in 
production  did  not  materialize.  The  ex- 
pert, figuratively  speaking,  pulled  to 
pieces  the  whole  structure  that  he  had 
built  up  and  laid  the  parts  before  him  for 
a  minute  study  as  to  the  reason  for  its 
failure.  He  could  not  find  a  flaw.  Then 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  human 
equation.  The  mill  hands  were  mostly 
girls.  He  studied  them  carefully  and 
soon  fell  on  to  the  reason  for  the  state 
of  affairs.  The  girls  were  mostly  young 
and  lived  at  home.  When  they  carried 
their  pay  envelopes  home  at  night  their 


parents  superintended  the  opening  and 
left  in  the  possession  of  each  girl  a  mini- 
mum amount  for  the  expenses  of  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

Why  should  these  girls  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  for  increased  produc- 
tion? They  would  increase  their  pay  but 
no  increase  would  come  in  their  allow- 
ance. The  increase  would  go  to  their  un- 
yielding parsimonious  parents.  The  solu- 
tion was  simple.  Any  remuneration  due 
the  girls  for  increases  over  their  previous 
normal  capacity  of  work  was  paid  in  the 
form  of  a  bonus  at  intervals  of  a  month — 
and  was  not  included  in  the  regular  pay 
envelope!  Production  increased  33  1/3 
per  cent,  inside  of  the  first  month. 

This  instance  is  not  cited  as  the  proper 
procedure  necessarily  under  such  circum- 
stances but  rather  as  an  illustration  of 
the  difficulties  frequently  met  with  in  de- 
veloping an  organization  along  lines  to- 
ward increased  production. 

T^  VERY  business  man  to-day  faces  the 
•*-'  dual  problem  of  determining  his  own 
personal  efficiency  and  that  of  his  organ- 
ization. If  there  is  anything  lacking  in 
either  direction  it  must  be  found  and  cor- 
rected. 

Efficiency,  not  the  distorted  fever  for 
speed  that  is  sometimes  called  by  that 
name  but  the  science  of  getting  the  maxi- 
mum result  with  the  minimum  effort,  is 
the  Keynote  of  Business  to-day. 


Paper  Pulp  from    Uganda 

The  demand  for  paper  pulp  is  increas- 
ing rapidly,  and  the  denudation  of  the 
vast  forests  of  the  soft  woods,  adapted  to 
this  branch  of  industry  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  discover  alternative  sources  of 
supply.  In  this  respect  some  interesting 
experiments  have  been  made  with  the 
stems  of  the  elephant  grass — Dennisteum 
purpureum — which  flourishes  so  luxuri- 
antly in  Uganda.  The  pulp  produced  from 
this  raw  material  is  found  to  be  of  good 
quality.  Doubtless  the  prosecution  of  this 
industry  would  be  of  far-reaching  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the  East  African 
colony,  but  unfortunately  the  nearest 
available  markets  are  at  a  considerable 
distance.  The  commercial  prospects  of  the 
development  are,  therefore,  affected  by 
the  transport  charges  of  the  pulp,  and  also 
by  the  supply  of  limestone  suitable  for 
causticating  soda-ash,  which  at  present 
has  to  be  imported.  If  these  two  problems 
can  be  solved  satisfactorily  a  promising 
future  is  assured,  inasmuch  as  the  raw 
material  is  extremely  abundant,  tracts  of 
country  extending  over  many  hundreds  of 
square  miles,  which  are  generically  de- 
scribed as  "bush,"  being  densely  clothed 
with  this  grass.  The  experiment  is  being 
conducted  upon  sound  scientific  and  com- 
mercial lines,  a  British  firm  of  paper 
manufacturers  being  interested  in  the 
scheme  and  co-operating  with  the  Im- 
perial authorities. 
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Canoeing  for  Girls 

By  Mrs.  Emerson  Hough  in  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


A  CANOE  is  the  thoroughbred  of  all 
water  craft;  it  is  stronger  than  it 
looks,  and  it  has  ultimate  resources 
upon  which  you  can  depend.  Take  an 
eighteen-foot  canoe,  which  will  measure 
thirty  inches  across  the  cockpit.  Its  beam 
will  be  much  greater.  Turn  it  up  edgewise 
and  its  floor  will  seem  as  wide  as  that  of 
the  Great  Eastern.  For  comfortable 
cruising  a  good-sized  canoe  is  better  for 
all  beginners.  Sixteen  feet  is  small 
enough  for  the  inexpert.  Twelve  feet  is 
too  small  for  any  but  the  most  expert. 

The  round-bottomed  model  paddles 
most  easily  and  is  most  easily  handled  in 
fast  water;  but  that  is  the  Indian,  or  ex- 
pert, type  of  canoe.  The  beamy,  lake 
model,  even  although  it  has  a  slight  keel 
of  perhaps  an  inch  in  depth,  is  better  for 
the  average  girl's  use.  In  canoeing  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  safety,  and  "safety 
first." 

It  is  said  that  a  great  many  sailors  of 
the  navy  do  not  know  how  to  swim.  No 
doubt  many  women  have  used  canoes  who 
themselves  were  not  swimmers;  but  it  is 
much  better  for  any  woman  who  uses  a 
canoe  or  any  other  sort  of  water  craft  to 
be  able  to  swim. 

Everything  about  the  canoe  is  light, 
compact,  graceful,  delicate,  dainty,  ser- 
viceable— that  is  to  say,  thoroughbred. 
For  a  vacation  trip  you  can  put  your  silk 
canoe  tent  in  your  pocket.  You  can  put 
your  canoe  cooking  outfit  in  another 
pocket.  You  can  carry  in  one  hand  enough 
canoe  provisions  to  last  you  for  a  con- 
siderable voyage.  Instinctively  you  learn 
to  reduce  your  fishing  tackle,  your  bed, 
your  personal  equipment,  to  the  lowest 
possible  dimensions.  Once  deep  enough 
into  the  pastime  of  canoeing  to  learn  that 
it  is  practical  and  safe,  you  will  find  it  the 
most  delightful  of  all  outdoor  sports.  It  is 
easily  the  most  beautiful.  Even  in  ordi- 
nary practice  in  many  of  its  phenomena 
it  is  the  most  spectacular  sport. 

For  the  most  part  the  dress  of  the  wo- 
man canoeist  is  that  of  the  woman  in 
camp.  Wool  underclothing  is  desirable  for 
a  long  trip,  for  the  nights  are  apt  to  be 
cool,  but  khaki  and  canvas,  especially  can- 
vas shoes  with  rubber  soles,  will  be  found 
useful.  Cotton  goods  and  canvas  shoes 
dry  out  quickly. 

Nailed  boots  of  any  sort  are  taboo  about 
the  canoe.  Your  canoeist,  whether  male 
or  female,  goes  in  for  sprightliness,  snap 
and  color,  so  that  the  blazer  or  the  jaunty 
hat  will  prove  more  acceptable  in  the 
canoe  than  with  the  pack  train  in  the 
mountains,  or  even  around  the  summer 
hotel.  Indeed,  this  is  the  most  pictorial  of 
all  sports,  as  any  wise  woman  will  not  be 
slow  to  realize. 

In  other  forms  of  camp  life  a  woman 
may  go  in  for  comfort,  but  in  canoeing 
the  glory  of  a  girl  is  in  her  tan.  The  cos- 
tume is  no  more  than  will  mitigate  the  pro- 
cess of  sunburn.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  the  beginner,  that  a  bottle 
of  carron  oil — which  is  nothing  but  lime 
water  and  linseed  oil,  half  and  half — will 
take  out  all  the  pain  of  that  sunburn.  As 
to  mosquitoes,  if  they  are  not  bad  enough 
for  you  to  require  head  nets  and  gloves,  a 


tube  of  fly  dope  made  of  petrolatum  and 
citronella  oil  will  be  found  less  odorous 
than  the  ordinary  mixture  of  tar  and  oil 
affected  by  the  male  contingent. 

As  to  the  mastery  of  the  craft  itself, 
any  woman  should  first  study  the  theory 
of  the  canoe.  It  is  like  any  wild  or  thor- 
oughbred creature — dangerous  to  the  in- 
expert but  docile  to  its  master.  A  deep-sea 
ship  is  safest  at  sea.  The  same  is  true  of 
a  canoe.  Loaded  and  afloat,  in  motion,  and 
governed  by  a  master  hand,  it  is  safe,  and 
it  oflfers  the  very  poetry  of  travel.  Any 
woman  ought  to  get  into  the  heart  of  these 
secrets.  She  soon  will  learn  that  if  any 
part  of  the  canoe  touches  shore  or  bottom, 
it  is  tipsy  and  unstable.  It  is  safest  when 
fully  afloat. 

In  order  to  enter  a  canoe  safely  take 
your  paddle,  reach  entirely  across  the 
canoe,  and  let  the  blade  take  the  bottom 
on  the  farther  side.  As  you  step  in  rest 
your  weight  on  your  paddle  and  not  on 
any  part  of  the  canoe.  Step  in  over  the 
exact  centre  of  the  boat,  and  ease  your- 
self down  into  place,  whether  flat  on  the 
floor  of  the  canoe,  on  one  of  its  cane  seats 
or  on  one  of  the  round  canvas  dunnage 
bags  holding  whatever  equipment  you 
may  be  carrying  with  you. 

The  smooth  skin,  the  round  bottom  and 
the  sharp  ends  of  a  canoe  are  made  for 
ease  and  speed  in  traveling.  The  centre 
of  gravity  must  be  kept  exactly  on  the 
middle  line  and  as  low  as  possible.  Keep 
your  hands  off  the  sides  of  the  boat.  Keep 
as  low  as  possible.  Keep  in  the  middle. 
Do  this,  not  part  of  the  time  but  all  the 
time.  Never  at  any  time  try  to  stand  up 
in  a  canoe,  whether  it  is  moving  or  sta- 
tionary, or  far  from  or  close  to  the  shore. 
That  means  a  wetting  at  least,  if  not 
worse. 

Canoe  stunts,  such  as  white-water  work 
or  canoe  sailing  of  any  kind,  ought  never 
to  be  undertaken  by  women.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  novelists  to  write  about  heroines 
thus  engaged,  but  you  would  better  leave 
that  to  the  heroines  of  fiction,  who  do  not 
need  to  come  back  to  superintend  anything 
so  prosaic  as  a  dinner.  Foolhardiness  in 
canoeing  or  in  any  other  sport  ought  to 
be  discouraged.  It  will  be  many  seasons 
before  the  average  woman  canoeist  will 
get  anywhere  near  to  the  expert  capacity 
of  this  craft.  Far  this  side  of  such  limits 
lies  a  wide  margin  of  safety,  comfort  and 
sane  enjoyment. 

Whether  on  a  long  trip  or  close  at  home, 
whether  carrying  bed  and  board  along  or 
serving  simply  as  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion, the  canoe  is  the  biggest  little  boat  in 
all  the  world.  It  has  history  back  of  it, 
and  evolution,  and  type.  It  has  a  great 
heart,  a  thoroughbred  soul.  About  it 
cling  beauty,  independence,  fearlessness, 
courage,  endeavor,  novelty,  adventure. 
Above  all  it  is  individual  in  its  appeal. 

Sports  that  are  most  serviceable  to  us 
are  those  in  which  we  actually  take  part. 
The  Romans  went  in  for  the  sports  of  the 
arena ;  they  paid  their  money  to  see  other 
men  work  or  fight  or  play.  Many  of  us 
have  seen  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum; 
but  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  the 
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To  Folks  Who  DaDy 

With  Corns 

To  you  who  pare  corns— 

You  who  use  liquids  — 

Or  other  old-time  ways. 

You've  amply  proved  that  using  such 
things  is  merely  dallying  with  a  corn. 

For  your  own  sake,  prove  the  right 
way.  Millions  of  people  have  found  it. 
Half  the  corns  that  grow  are  ended  by  this 
wondrous  Blue=jay  plaster. 
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the  corn.  In  48  hours  the  whole  corn 
comes  out,  without  any  pain  or  soreness. 

Ask  your  friends.  Scores  of  them 
have  proved  that  Blue -jay  makes  it  folly 
to  have  corns. 
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barbarians  who  did  the  playing  or  the 
fighting  there. 

Many  of  these  underlying  truths  apply 
as  much  to  women  as  to  men.  There  is  no 
proper  comparison  between  the  hardy, 
sun-tanned  girl  of  early  autumn,  who  has 
spent  days  or  weeks  on  the  water,  and  the 
soggy   matron,    Roman    or    Saxon,    who 


found  her  amusement  through  buying  a 
ticket  to  something  where  she  watched 
and  did  not  participate  in  the  game.  It 
is  the  especial  function  of  this  beautiful 
and  spectacular  sport  that  it  compels  us 
to  get  into  the  game.  It  always  has  been 
individual  and  amateur,  and  always  will 
remain  so. 


Love  and  Marriage  in  Pigeon  Land 

By  Elisha  Hanson  in  Everybody's  Magazine. 


DOMESTIC  life  nearly  approaches 
the  ideal  among  pigeons.  Except 
for  the  intervening  of  man,  it  prob- 
ably would  be  ideal.  Pigeons,  if  left  to 
their  own  choice,  marry  from  love  and 
live  together  until  death  separates. 

A  breeder  can  turn  twenty  pairs  of 
pigeons  into  the  same  enclosure  safely. 
There  will  be  no  shifting  of  partners. 
And  if  the  males  and  females  of  all  these 
pairs  are  separated  for  the  winter  and 
brought  together  in  the  spring,  each  male 
will  immediately  pick  out  his  own  former 
mate  and  proceed  dutifully  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  home  and  the  rearing  of  a  family. 
Further,  the  affection  of  pigeons  seems 
sometimes  to  be  stronger  than  the  affec- 
tion of  men.  Frequently,  when  death 
claims  one  bird,  the  mate  will  commit 
suicide  from  starvation. 

However,  just  as  among  men,  so  among 
pigeons  there  are  differences  between  in- 
dividuals, and  there  are  also  differences 
between  the  two  sexes  in  their  standards 
of  morality.  In  a  way,  pigeons  may  be 
said  to  have  the  "double  standard"  of 
morality. 

Among  the  males  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  individuals  who  are  perfectly  will- 
ing before  marriage  to  flirt  with  every 
little  hen  they  meet. 

After  marriage,  among  pigeon  males, 
there  is  a  great  change.  They  devote 
themselves,  most  of  them,  entirely  to  their 
responsibilities  as  householders.  They 
fall  into  a  routine.  This  consists  of  build- 
ing a  home  and  of  rearing  one  brood  of 
youngsters  after  another. 

There  is  a  class  of  married  male 
pigeons,  however,  whose  sole  object  in 
life  is  to  pose  as  beaux,  who  make  love  to 
every  lady  of  their  acquaintance,  and  who 
are  continually  in  trouble  with  husbands 
and  lovers.  They  are  just  as  annoying  in 
a  community  of  pigeons  as  the  mashers 
on  Broadway. 

Finally,  man  has  the  institution  of  di- 
vorce. So  has  the  pigeon.  But  he  didn't 
invent  it  for  himself.  In  nature  there  is  no 
divorce  among  pigeons.  But  man,  who 
has  introduced  many  complications  into 
his  own  life,  has  also  introduced  the  com- 
plication of  divorce  into  the  life  of 
pigeons. 

Every  fancier,  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  progeny  of  a  pair  of  his  birds,  im- 
mediately proceeds  to  separate  them  and 
to  remarry  them  to  other  spouses,  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  young.  Eugenics  is 
given  the  acid  test  among  pigeons.  Fre- 
quently it  fails,  but  more  often  it  succeeds. 
At  the  present  time  I  have  in  my  loft 
a  pair  of  fantails,  each  of  whom  was  re- 
cently divorced  from  another  mate.     A 


loft  is  the  fancier's  term  for  the  place 
where  he  keeps  his  birds,  whether  it  be  an 
actual  loft  or  a  shed  on  the  rear  of  a  city 
lot  or  a  room  in  his  basement.  A  fantail 
is  one  of  man's  most  wonderful  creations 
in  pigeons,  a  bird  with  a  small  body  and 
with  a  huge  tail,  which  it  keeps  spread 
like  a  fan  most  of  the  time,  in  peacock 
fashion. 

The  Dancing  Master,  who  is  the  hus- 
band in  my  pair  of  remarried  divorcees, 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  fan- 
tail  in  existence.  Snowflake,  his  new  wife, 
is  equally  good. 

The  previous  owner  divorced  both 
couples  from  their  first  mates,  took  the 
Dancing  Master  from  one  home  and  Snow- 
flake  from  the  other,  shipped  them  to  me, 
and  told  me  to  marry  them  when  I  re- 
ceived them. 

Now  a  forced  marriage  between  pigeons 
is  not  wholly  unlike  many  marriages 
among  men.  The  principals  are  intro- 
duced and  given  some  time  to  get  ac- 
quainted. Then,  if  they  do  not  quarrel  too 
vigorously,  they  are  sent  out  into  life  to- 
gether. Occasionally  one  bird  or  the  other 
will  absolutely  refuse  to  mate  with  the 
bird  selected  by  the  marrying  agent. 

When  I  received  Snowflake  and  the 
Dancing  Master,  I  placed  them  in  adjoin- 
ing cages.  It  happened  that  it  didn't  take 
the  Dancing  Master  long  to  see  what  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  Within  a  few 
hours  he  was  ardently  making  love  to 
Snowflake.  But  for  several  days  she 
scorned  him.  As  I  was  about  to  give  up 
hope,  I  caught  them  stealing  a  kiss 
through  the  wires  of  their  cages.  When 
I  burst  in  upon  them  they  immediately 
appeared  just  as  unconcerned  as  any 
young  couple  of  lovers  suddenly  intruded 
upon  in  their  love-making.  I  knew,  how- 
ever, that  my  work  was  well  started  to- 
ward completion,  and  so  I  placed  them  in 
a  cage  together.  A  few  hours  later  I  put 
them  out  in  my  loft,  where  they  now  have 
young. 

In  divorcing  pigeons  and  in  remarrying 
them  to  other  partners,  man  does  not  seem 
to  interfere  with  their  permanent  happi- 
ness. When  the  new  unions  are  finally 
formed,  there  is  as  true  a  devotion  among 
the  new  pairs  as  there  had  been  among 
the  old.  It  is  the  nature  of  pigeons  to  be 
in  love  and  to  be  loyal.  Yet  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  absolute  loss  of  memory  of 
former  mates.  When  divorces  have  been 
accomplished,  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  bring  a  former  husband  into  too  close 
a  proximity  to  his  successor;  for  in  such 
cases  there  is  certain  to  be  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  males. 

There  is  nothing  so  similar  to  a  young 
people's  dance  or  frolic  as  the  assembling 
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of  young  male  and  female  pigeons  who 
have  never  been  mated  before.  The  hens 
will  get  into  one  group  and  the  cocks  into 
another  until  some  one  announces  "choose 
your  partners."  And  then,  when  the 
choosing  begins,  there  is  just  as  much  con- 
fusion, just  as  much  bumping,  just  as 
much  treading  upon  toes,  just  as  much 
coquetry,  just  as  much  importance  among 
the  males,  as  there  is  when  men  choose 
their  partners  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
dances. 

My  third  pair  of  fantails  are  such  ideal 
lovers  that  I  haven't  yet  made  up  my 
mind  whether  they  will  prove  good  par- 
ents. I  call  them  Paul  and  Virginia.  He 
is  a  magnificent  bird,  a  little  too  large  for 
the  show-room,  but  exceedingly  showy  in 
the  loft.  Virginia  is  a  dainty  little  thing. 
From  a  eugenic  point  of  view  they  are 
the  best  mated  pair  I  have;  for  the  de- 
fects of  one  are  balanced  by  the  good 
qualities  of  the  other.  They  were  so  busy 
making  love,  however,  that  they  fai'ed 
utterly  to  build  a  suitable  nest  for  tiivjir 
pair  of  eggs,  and  at  last  I  was  forced  to 
build  it  for  them,  after  they  had  laid  their 
eggs  actually  on  the  bare  floor  of  their 
nest  box. 

Every  minute  of  the  day  Paul  is  either 
making  love  to  Virginia  or  feeding  her 
some  dainty,  or  else  he  is  reclining  in  the 
sun  while  she  lovingly  runs  her  beak 
through  his  feathers.  He  cars  for  noth- 
ing in  the  world  except  her  company,  and 
she  is  wholly  wrapped  up  in  him. 

This,  manifestly,  is  not  a  marriage  "to 
get  away  from  boarding  and  have  home- 
cooking."   This  is  a  grande  passion. 

In  looking  over  the  institution  of  matri- 
mony among  pigeons,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  feeling  that  nature  itself  makes  the 
original  pattern  in  such  matters  and  that 
artificial  conditions  merely  improve  that 
pattern,  or  disarrange  it,  in  details.  The 
basic  design  is  the  work  of  the  Creator 
Himself,  and  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  so 
it  shall  be  in  the  end. 


Short-Range  Torpedo  Used  in 
German  Sea  Raids 

It  has  been  reported  that  in  its  opera- 
tions against  unarmored  merchant  vessels 
and  transports,  the  German  navy  has 
made  use  of  a  small,  short-range  torpedo 
which  costs  much  less  than  the  ordinary 
weapon  and  may  be  made  in  approximate- 
ly half  the  time  required  in  building  those 
of  a  larger  type.  Torpedoes  are  expensive 
instruments,  the  German  type  ranging  in 
cost  from  $6,000  to  $12,000  each  and  de- 
manding much  time  in  construction.  The 
short-range  torpedo,  which,  instead  of 
being  capable  of  shooting  through  the 
water  for  from  4,000  to  10,000  yards,  is 
effective  up  to  about  1,500  yards,  costs 
about  $2,200.  In  place  of  carrying  an 
explosive  charge  of  250  or  300  lb.  of  gun- 
cotton,  it  uses  100  lb.,  and  also  does  not 
require  much  of  the  intricate  propelling 
and  steering  mechanism  that  is  needed  in 
the  larger  ones.  The  purpose  of  the  new 
torpedo  is  to  conserve  the  supply  of  the 
full-sized  ones  needed  in  regular  naval 
operations,  which  would  be  greatly  de- 
pleted if  used  in  blowing  up  merchant 
ships. 


PERFECT  HEARING! 

''The  latest  'Mears  Inveatiou  overshadows  all  of  his  world-known  earlier  success."— 
Daily  Jdail. 

THIN  RECEIVER  MODEL  ME ARS  EAR  PHONE 

enables  the  user  to  hear  sermons,  lectures,  plays  aod  ordinary  toned  conTersations  with- 
out difficulty.  If  your  hearing  is  defective— if  you  feel  that  you  are  going  deaf-Jthis 
'^°S  ,I;a  °™™e  device  will  give  you  instant  redief.  Over  60,000  users  of  the  1913 
and  1914  models  declared  them  perfect  hearing  devices,  but  their  power  and  efficiency 
bas  been  more  than  doubled  in  the  New  1915  Thin  Receiver  Model. 

96    DEGRFFS    flF   SflllNn      ^o"  "o"  ««'  ^  degree*  of  sound-think  of  it 

.  .  OUUnU      _96  degrees,   covering  8  entire  ocUves.     Every 

vanation  of  sound  you  can  possibly  use  is  there.  Whether  your  deafness  is  slight,  or 
severe— whether  you  wish  to  hear  at  long  or  short  distances  by  the  touch  of  the  finger 
you   can   adjust  the  instrument  to  a   pitch  that  will  enable  you  to  hear  perfectly. 


IR.DAY  TRIAI  FRFF  This  wonderful  invention  can  be  tried 
lyj  UHI  iniML  rnbt  for  fifteen  day.  to  prove  its  value  be- 
fore purchasing.     Write  for  our  Special  Introductory  Trial  Offer. 


Write  to-day— FREE  BOOK 

Write  at  once  and  get  tbia  raluable 
free  booklet  that  explains  the  causes 
ol  deafness,  tells  how  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  malady  and  how  to 
treat  it.  Write  tonJay— we  will  send 
you  this  booklet  without  cost. 

Dupuis  Freres,  Limited 

447-449  St.  Catherine  St.  E. 
Dept.  22  B.  MONTREAL 


Merchants!  Dealers! 

Make  More  Money 

Supply  the  public  with  the  popular,  delicious, 
healthful  drink— GOLDEN  ORANGE- 
ADE and  LEMONADE. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  (or  these  drinks. 

You    Can    Make   Big    Profits! 
Read  This  Special  Offer 

With  our  Cooler  we  supply  four  gallons  of 
Special  Orangeade  or  Lemonade.  The  sales 
from  this  will  pay  for   the  Cooler  and 

LEAVE  YOU  A  CLEAR  PROFIT 
OF  100  PER  CENT. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  Druggists,  Con- 
fectioners, Grocers,  Bakers,  Fruiterers  and 
General  Merchants.  Investigate  this  propo- 
sition. 

Gel  particulars.  Don't  wait.  A/a^elOO% 
clear  profit  rtow,  while  the  warm  weather 
lasts.     Mail  a  card  Jor  descriptive  circular. 

J.  Hungerford  Smith  Co.,  Ltd. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


A  ^liConey-^aker 
For  You. 


HOTEL  GRISWOLD 

Grand  River  Ave.  and  Griswold  St.       -      Detroit,  Mick. 


DETROIT'S  MOST  POPULAR  HOTEL 

EUROPEAN  PLAN  ONLY. 
RATES  $1.50  PER  DAY  AND  UP. 


POSTAL  HOTEL  COMPANY 


FRED  POSTAL,  Pres. 


CHAS.  POSTAL,  Sec. 
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The  Story   of   the    Hurons 


Continued  from  Page  41. 


The  Huron  mission  languished  between 
1617  and  1622,  although  Father  Poullain 
visited  the  Nipissing  country  during  the 
summer  of  1619.  Work  was  resumed  in 
1623,  when  Le  Caron  returned,  accom- 
panied by  Brother  Sagard,  the  historian, 
and  Father  Viel.  The  first  two  returned 
to  Quebec  the  following  year,  after  hav- 
ing compiled  a  dictionary  of  the  Huron 
language,  and  Father  Viel  was  drowned 
on  his  way  east  a  season  later. 

The  Recollet  mission  in  Canada  was 
supplemented  in  1626  by  the  arrival  of  a 
company  of  Jesuit  priests,  among  whom 
were  Lalemant  and  Brebeuf.  Eighteen 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  founding  of 
Quebec,  and  its  population  was  but  one 
hundred  and  five,  including  men,  women 
and  children.  Brebeuf,  with  two  others, 
set  out  in  company  with  the  returning 
Indians  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
reached  the  Huron  country  in  August, 
where  he  continued  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sion for  three  years. 

After  the  taking  of  Quebec  by  Admiral 
kirke  in  1629  Canada  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  English  until  it  was  ceded  back 
to  France  in  1632.  During  this  time  there 
were  no  missionaries  in  Ontario.  The  next 
missionary  period  began  in  1634. 

The  history  of  the  Jesuit  mission  to  the 
Hurons  during  the  next  fifteen  years  is 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  chapters  in  Can- 
adian history.  During  these  years  up- 
wards of  twenty-five  missionaries  were 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  at  least  five 
of  them  suffered  martyrdom.  From  vil- 
lage to  village  they  went,  teaching, 
preaching  and  baptising  in  the  name 
of  Him  whom  they  served.  After  a 
few  years  they  established  a  head- 
quarters of  their  own  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Penetanguishene,  where  they  erected  a 
chapel,  mission  house  and  hospital,  sur- 
rounding them  with  a  stone  wall  and  a 
wooden  barricade.  From  this  centre, 
which  they  called  Ste.  Marie,  they  con- 
ducted missionary  operations  not  only 
among  the  Hurons  but  also  among  the 
Petuns  and  the  Neutrals. 


Father  I/alemant. 


But  during  all  the  years  of  the  Huron 
mission  there  was  the  constant  Iroquois 
menace.  The  French  traded  with  the 
Hurons  and  Algonquins,  and  the  Iro- 
quois with  the  Dutch,  by  whom  they  had 
been  supplied  with  brandy  and  firearms. 
Champlain's  alliance  with  the  Hurons  and 
his  expedition  to  the  Iroquois  country  had 
but  intensified  the  enmity.  Communica- 
tion with  Quebec  could  only  be  made  by 
the  circuitous  course  of  the  French  River 
and  the  Ottawa,  because  of  the  dangers 
of  ambush  and  attack.  When  the  Huron 
trading  parties  were  strong,  the  Iroquois 
harassed  their  trail  and  raided  their 
camps ;  when  the  latter  were  the  stronger, 
the  Hurons  were  massacred  on  the  spot 
or  captured  and  reserved  for  torture. 

The  finest  hunting  grounds  for  beaver 
lay  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  were  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Hurons,  who  carried  their  peltries 
only  to  the  French  at  Montreal  and  Three 
Rivers.  The  Iroquois,  jealous  of  their 
rivals  in  the  north,  determined  to  secure 
this  trade  for  themselves.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish it,  the  tribes  which  stood  in  their 
way  must  be  destroyed,  the  Ottawa  route 
closed,  and  the  trade  diverted  from  the 
French  settlements  to  those  of  the  Dutch 
and  the  English  on  the  Hudson. 

The  first  blow  in  this  desperate  cam- 
paign, which  seems  to  have  been  planned 
with  cunning,  skill  and  daring,  was  struck 
in  1642,  when  Contarea,  a  fortified  fron- 
tier village  in  the  Huron  country,  five 
miles  south-west  of  the  present  town  of 
Orillia,  was  captured  and  its  entire  popu- 
lation either  killed  or  taken  captive.  In 
1648  the  Iroquois  returned  and  took  the 
village  of  St.  Joseph  II.,  destroying  it  by 
fire  and  taking  as  prisoners  some  seven 
hundred  of  its  people  who  were  unable 
to  escape.  Father  Daniel,  the  first  of  the 
missionaries  to  suffer  death  at  their 
hands,  was  shot  as  he  stood  at  mass,  robed 
in  surplice  and  stole,  and  every  savage 
had  a  hand  in  mutilating  his  body. 

These  successes  inspired  the  invaders  to 
further  conquests.  They  established  a 
strategic  base  to  the  east  of  Lake  Simcoe, 
crossing  into  the  Huron  country  at  the 
Narrows.  On  March  16th,  1649,  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Ignace  was  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed, only  two  of  the  villagers  escap- 
ing either  death  or  capture.  A  few  hours 
later  the  village  of  St.  Louis  was  entered, 
and  after  setting  it  on  fire  the  Iroquois  re- 
turned to  St.  Ignace  taking  with  them 
Father  Brebeuf  and  Father  Lalemant  to 
be  tortured.  The  terrible  treatment  of 
these  two  missionaries  at  the  hands  of  the 
barbarous  Iroquois  is  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  tales  in  the  pages  of  our  history. 
Brebeuf,  though  of  stronger  constitution, 
succumbed  after  four  hours  of  torture, 
while  Lalemant,  of  less  rugged  build,  sur- 
vived until  the  following  day.  Their 
charred  and  mangled  bodies  were  found 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Iroquois. 

When  news  of  the  massacre  reached  the 
Christian  Hurons  in  the  village  of  Ossos- 


sane  on  the  following  day,  a  party  of 
warriors  engaged  the  Iroquois,  and  an 
obstinate  struggle  took  place  near  and 
within  the  palisades  of  St.  Louis,  which 
had  remained  intact  when  the  village  was 
burned.  By  sheer  weight  of  numbers  the 
Hurons  were  overcome  and  destroyed, 
although  the  invaders  lost  heavily  in  the 
battle. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  Iroquois  set  out 
hurriedly  for  home,  laden  with  spoils  and 
with  prisoners,  leaving  the  Huron  rem- 
nants in  a  panic  of  despair.  The  country 
soon  became  a  vast  expanse  of  smoulder- 
ing ruins;  village  after  village  was  de- 
stroyed and  then  abandoned,  lest  some- 
thing of  value  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  dreaded  Iroquois.  The  panic  spread 
from  lodge  to  lodge,  the  people  scattering 
whither  they  could.  Some  found  their  way 
across  the  ice  on  Nottawasaga  Bay  to  the 
country  of  the  Petuns,  others  sought  shel- 
ter in  the  Blue  Mountains,  while  others  in 
the  hope  of  finding  safety  removed  to 
what  is  now  known  as  Christian  Island, 
a  short  distance  from  the  mainland.  Here 
also  the  Jesuit  missionaries  decided  to  es- 
tablish their  mission  and  make  their  head- 
quarters. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  the  Iro- 
quois, flushed  with  their  success  of  the 
previous  spring,  returned  to  complete 
their  work  of  conquest.  Their  attention 
this  time  was  directed  to  the  Petuns,  and 
once  again  desolation  and  despair  followed 
their  visitation.  It  was  not  warfare,  but 
butchery,  and  two  more  brave  mission- 
aries. Father  Garnier  and  Father 
Chabanel,  are  sent  to  join  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs. 

Having  destroyed  the  villages  and 
lodges  and  practically  all  the  warriors  of 
the  Hurons  and  Petuns,  the  Iroquois  next 
turned  to  the  Neutrals,  their  own  neigh- 
bors to  the  west  of  the  Niagara  River. 
The  events  of  the  fall  and  winter  of  1650 
and  1651  were,  if  anything,  more  dread- 
ful than  those  of  the  previous  year.  The 
slaughter  was  terrible,  especially  among 
the  aged  and  very  young.  The  men  were 
not  a  fighting  race,  nor  were  they  expert 
canoemen,  and  they  proved  no  match  for 
the  huge  invading  bands  from  New  York 
State.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  un- 
usually large,  and  consisted  mainly  of 
young  men  and  women,  who  were  taken 
back  to  the  Iroquois  camp,  where  they  be- 
came merged  with  the  Seneca  nation. 


Father  Brebeuf. 


MACLEAN'S    M  A  G  A  Z  I N  E 


Within  ten  short  years  one  of  the  great- 
est national  tragedies  in  the  human  race 
had  been  enacted — three  native  races  had 
been  practically  exterminated,  and  the 
whole  country  between  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Georgian  Bay  depopulated.  A  few  only 
had  escaped,  and  of  their  descendants  but 
a  few  small  bands  now  remain.  At 
Lorette,  near  the  city  of  Quebec,  is  a  small 
reserve  consisting  of  about  five  hundred 
persons,  the  descendants  of  those  who  es- 
caped to  Christian  Island.  Owing  to  their 
isolation  and  to  the  harassments  of  the 
ubiquitous  Iroquois,  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  refuge,  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  French  missionaries,  they 
made  their  way  as  best  they  could  to  the 
shelter  of  Quebec.  Another  band,  after 
much  wandering  in  the  West,  returned, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, to  the  Detroit  River,  and  formed 
three  settlements,  one  on  the  east  bank  at 
the  present  town  of  Sandwich,  another  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  a  third 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  near 
Sandusky.  Another  band  occupies  a  small 
tract  of  land  in  a  corner  of  the  Indian 
Territory  in  the  United  States. 

The  story  of  the  visit  of  Champlain  in 
1615  followed  by  the  Jesuit  mission  to  the 
Huron  country  from  1626  to  1650  is  the 
complete  first  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Ontario.  No  effort  was  made  at  the  time 
towards  development  or  settlement,  and 
it  is  probable  that  there  were  never  more 
than  sixty  Europeans  in  the  Huron  coun- 
try at  any  one  time  connected  with  the 
Indian  missions,  although  the  traders  and 
trappers  throughout  Ontario  associated 
with  the  French  settlements  and  trading 
posts  in  the  province  of  Quebec  may  have 
been  numerous. 

For  many  years  following  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Hurons  the  known  history  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  is  sing:ularly  slen- 
der. The  old  trade  route  up  the  Ottawa 
and  across  the  French  River  to  the 
Georgian  Bay  was  doubtless  used  to  some 
extent  in  defiance  of  the  Iroquois  menace, 
although  at  a  later  date  it  gave  way  to 
the  less  arduous  trip  across  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  Georgian  Bay.  A  mission  was 
established  at  Quinte  on  Lake  Ontario  in 
1666,  and  about  the  same  time  Marquette 
founded  another  at  the  Sault.  Joliet  had 
penetrated  Western  Ontario  and  had  made 
an  expedition  under  direction  of  Talon  to 
explore  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. Father  Hennepin  visited  the 
Humber  River  and  Niagara  Falls  in  1678, 
and  LaSalle  two  years  later  crossed  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  Georgian  Bay  by  way  of 
the  Humber  and  Lake  Simcoe.  But  apart 
from  such  expeditions  and  the  visits  of 
traders,  the  province  of  Ontario  had  no 
well  defined  history  until  well  on  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  story,  however, 
of  its  discovery  in  the  search  for  the 
North-West  passage,  of  the  visit  of  the 
great  Champlain,  of  the  founding  of  a 
mission  among  the  native  races  then  in 
occupation,  and  the  tragic  ending  not  only 
to  the  mission  but  also  to  the  Indian 
nation  itself,  are  among  the  notable  events 
in  our  history. 
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DEAN"  built  these ! 


Tki*  is  the  boat  which  is  used  with  Detachable  Motors. 

When  you  buy  a  Dean  boat  you  are  sure  of  absolute  satisfaction.  Dean's  boats  are  famous 
over  two  continents.  No.  404  boat  here  illustrated  is  very  strongly  braced,  for  use  with  detach- 
able motors.  It  is  the  strong-est,  liijhtest  and  most  reliable  boat  yet  put  on  the  market. 
Note  the  closeness  of  the  ribs.  The  illustration  below  shows  the  ' '  Dean' '  carvel,  close-ribbed, 
brass-joint  Skiff,  made  in  Cedar  or  Mahogany.     Get  a  famous  "Dean"  boat. 


Walter  Dean  Foot  of  York  street,  ToFonto,  Can. 


Accounting 
Made  Easy 


The    "Kalamazoo"    Luus 


The  feature  of  the 
"Kalamazoo"  Loose 
Leaf  Ledger  that  ap- 
peals most  to  every 
practical  book-keeper 
and  accountant  is 
its  unlimited  capa- 
city for  expansion  and  contraction.  It  will  hold  tightly  and  in  perfect  align- 
ment ten  sheets  or  a  thousand  sheets — just  the  exact  number  required  for 
use.     It  has  no  minimum  thickness  to  be  filled    in    order    to    be    workable. 

The  "Kalamazoo"  is  the  best  expression  of  the  Loose  Leaf  Binder  that  has 
yet  been  offered  and  it  has  overcome  practically  every  objection  that  has  ever 
been  claimed  against  loose  leaf  systems.  It  has  no  complicated  mechanism 
to  get  out  of  order  and  no  exposed  metal  parts  to  injure  desks.  It  is  simple, 
strong,  light  and  durable,  and  by  far  the  most  easily  handled.  It  can  be  made 
in  any  size  to  suit  any  purpose,  and  each  binder  has  our  personal  guarantee. 

Let  us  show  how  it  will  make  a  big  saving  for  you.     Ask  for  booklet  W  and  full  particulars, 

Warwick  Bros.  &  Rutter,  Ltd.,  ^oRomo,'  "i^'oNTARio 


/^     I        <tOA    f^**''   ^^'*   Finest   No.    16   Painted   Basswood    Canoe 
\Jl\ly    q>^0    And  We  Pay  The  Freight  To  Any  Ont.  R.  R. 


Station 


Or  A  Square  Stern  Varnished  Cedar  Lapstreak  Skiff,  for  Outboard  Motor 


Canadian  Canoe  Co.,  Limited, 


Peterboro,  Canada 


Substantial,  graceful, 
well-balanced  —  a  canoo. 
for  play,  sport  or  hard' 
service.  Biegest  bargain 
in  the  trade  ! 

Aod  w«*a 

Pay  The 
Freiffhtl 
Other    Big    Barsains   for 
Every  Need— Ask  for  list 


$48 
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More  than  half  a  Century 
of  Quality  is  behind  every 
package  of 

BENSON'S 


Corn 
Starch 

Always    order   by 
the  name 

BENSON'S 
in  order  to  get  what 
you  want. 

Practically  every  grocer  in 
Canada  has  BENSON'S. 


■^4-  ^A 


fAEGER 

Neglige  Shirts 

Have  a  Distinctive 
Style 


Made  of  fine  pure  wool 
Zephyr  and  wool  Taf- 
feta, in  exclusive  dainty 
patterns,  they  have  all 
the  "appearance"  which 
superior     material      and 

skilled  workmanship       >^^5ctt/ v  w/' //-//7  ////  ' 

give  to  Jaeger  Goods.  p^S^^riSlJJMlls-^'^ 

Far  superior  to  cotton  or  HBw^tlj ' /fe?^^^^*t  ■— ^^^ 
linen,  not  only  for  exer- 
cise and  outdoor  sports, 
but  also  for  year-round 
wear  in  office,  or  when 
travelling. 

Made  in    all   sizes,    with 
single     or   double   cuffs,  t*x  v_ 
shirt  or  coat  style.  '■^^i? 

A  fully  illustrated  cata- 
logue   and  Dr.   Jaeger's   Health  Culture  will  be 
sent  free  on  application  to 

Dr.  Jaeger  ^"^J^tl""""  co.Limit,,, 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 

Incorporated  in  England  in  1883  with  British  Capital  for 
the  British  Empire 


The  Confessions  of  Sir  Horace  Lazenby 


Continued  from  Page  44. 


Get  Into  the  Firing 
Line 

We  want  representatlres  In  every  locality  In 
Canada  to  take  new  and  renewal  Bubscrlp- 
tilons  to  MacLean's  Magazine.  You  will  find 
the  publication  will  appeal  strongly  to  the 
better  class  of  readers  in  your  district  and 
you  will  find  the  work  both  remunerative  and 
dignified. 

If  you  have  the  fighting:  blood  In  your  veins 
and  are  seeUins  larger  opportunities,  write  us 
for  complete   information. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 
143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,   Ontario 


Bradburn  was  a  good  salesman  and  had  a 
good  connection.  He  took  out  samples  of 
underwear  made  by  the  Pearson  mill  and 
secured  more  orders  than  the  mill  had 
capacity  for — for  the  Pearsons  had  been 
lack-a-daisical  in  getting  business.  They 
paid  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  their 
product  than  anything  else.  In  three 
months  the  two  mills  were  working  in 
easy  fashion  and  piling  up  earnings.  Buy- 
ing for  the  two,  Bradburn  and  I  got  better 
terms  for  everything.  Two  years  after  my 
first  meeting  with  the  Bradburns  I  owiied 
seven  knitting  mills  of  one  sort  or  another 
Four  I  had  put  out  of  business  to  kill  cou- 
petition.  Their  good-will  and  general 
trade  connections  I  turned  over  to  the 
other  three.  Bradburn  was  now  chief  of 
the  sales  department  and  we  had  two  tra- 
velers, old  country-trained. 

But  there  were  five  strong  mills — not 
large  ones  but  mills  with  good  standing 
and  well-backed  apparently — that  seemed 
impregnable.  They  were  using  just  as  I 
was  using,  every  device  to  get  trade. 
Offers  to  buy  them  out  failed.  Offers  to 
amalgamate  failed.  The  owners  or  seem- 
ing owners,  were  evasive.  Bradburn  and  I 
were  already  seriously  enough  worried 
when  we  learned  one  day  that  he  had  been 
refused  orders  from  the  Golden  Star  Cor- 
poration and  the  John  Goss  Company  of 
Montreal!  My  own  child  had  turned  me 
down! 

Bradburn  was  aghast,  but  his  surprise 
was  pale  compared  to  mine.  I  had  been 
away  from  the  wholesale  business  for  a 
long  time.  I  had  scarcely  bothered  to  at- 
tend board  meetings  and  I  had  merely  sent 
letters  of  condolence  when  two  of  my  fel- 
low-directors died.  Now  my  suspicions 
were  aroused.  I  took  the  night  train  for 
Montreal  to  find  Mr.  Aiken,  chairman  of 
the  board. 

TN  Montreal  in  the  morning,  being  slight- 
-'■  ly  cooled  down,  I  called  at  the  office  of 
the  Goss  warehouse  first  and  talked  with 
the  highly  respectable  local  manager. 

"By  the  way,"  I  said  to  the  old  fellow, 
"Where  are  we  getting  our  knit  goods?" 

"Hosiery  qnd  underwear,  sir?" 

"Yes." 

"Some  we  import." 

"But  the  rest?" 

"Various  mills,  sir.  Perth  mills,  Larsen 
mills — "  He  named  only  my  competitors. 

"Ever  buy  from  Bradburn?  Or  Pear- 
son?" 

"Used  to.  Cut  them  off,  sir?" 

"How  was  that?" 

"Orders,  Mr.  Lazenby.  I  guess  you 
weren't  here  at  the  time." 

"Chairman  of  the  board?" 

"Mr.  Aiken,  yes,  sir." 

We  talked  about  other  things  and  then 
I  left  to  find  Aiken. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  Aiken 
sniveled  when  he  addressed  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board.  I  noticed  as  soon  as  I 
entered  his  too  prosperous  office  that  this 


was  no  longer  the  case.  With  wealth  had 
come  assurance,  not  to  say  insolence. 

"My  dear  Lazenby!"  he  exclaimed  with 
affected  delight,  coming  forward  from  be- 
hind his  desk  with  hands  outstretched, 
"Where  have  you  been?  We  haven't  had 
you  at  a  board  meeting  for  a  long  time — 
and  even  then  we  had  only  a  glimpse  of 
you.  What  have  you  been  doing?" 

"What  have  you  been  doing?"  I  re- 
torted. 

"I?  Working!   Working!" 

"Hmph!"  I  retorted,  "Pretty  success- 
fully too!" 

"Why — what — why,  of  course,  Lazen- 
by." 

"Well,  why  the  devil  have  you  given 
orders  to  buy  knitted  goods  only  from  the 
Perth,  Larsen,  Oltroon,  Kent  and  Lincoln 
mills?" 

It  was  not  what  he  had  expected.  He 
was  confused  for  a  moment,  then  laughed. 

"Did  I?" 

"Why,  of  course  you  did  and  you  know 
it." 

"Indeed.  You  speak  somewhat  certain- 
ly— not  to  say  loudly  and — er — rudely, 
Lazenby.  Well — possibly  I  did.  Possibly 
I  did.   What  of  it?" 

"I  want  to  know  why?" 

"Why?  Because  those  mills  gave  us  the 
best  prices  I  suppose." 

"Did  you  give  my — did  you  give  the 
other  mills  a  chance  to  better  their 
prices?" 

"It  was  not  necessary,  Mr.  Lazenby,"  he 
countered.  "There  was  a  question  of 
whose  goods  we  should  handle  and  it  was 
left  for  me  to  decide.  I  ordered  where  the 
goods  were  cheapest — and  best." 

"You  mean  you  ordered  from  the  bunch 
of  mills  that  are  bucking  my  mills,"  I 
shouted.  "But  you  can't  put  that  over,  Mr. 
Aiken.  No  sir.  If  our  prices  are  as  good 
as  theirs  I  guess  I  can  have  something  to 
say  about  things." 

"Indeed?  Of  course.  I  had  forgotten. 
You  have  your  vote  on  the  board — if  you 
wish  to  make  it  a  board  matter." 

"I  will  make  it  a  board  matter,"  I  re- 
torted, "and  at  the  very  next  meeting." 

"We  can  have  a  meeting  any  time,"  he 
purred  coolly. 

"This  afternoon  then." 

"Very  well.   At  four." 

The  coolness  of  the  fellow  was  thor- 
oughly annoying.  He  was  impudent  and 
impudence  from  men  of  the  Aiken  class 
is  intolerable. 

At  ten  minutes  to  four  I  was  in  the 
board-room  at  the  John  Goss  warehouse. 
I  sat  down  alone  in  one  of  the  chairs  at  the 
board  table.  At  three  minutes  to  four  a 
clerk  walked  in,  sheepishly.  At  four  two 
other  clerks  came  in.  At  four-one,  two 
others  came  in  and  sat  down.  I  stared  at 
them.  What  right  had  they  to  be  here? 
At  four-two  Aiken  entered,  smiling,  bland. 
These  others  looked  like  dummies. 

"Everyone  here?"  he  murmured,  "0, 
Mr.    Lazenby,    I    forgot   to   mention    the 
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names  of  these  other  gentlemen.  We  have 
had  some  new  directors  elected  while  you 
have  been  so  busy  in  the — er — knitting 
business.  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Lazenby — "  and 
so  he  rattled  through  the  introductions. 

"Where's  Goss?"  I  demanded,  forget- 
ting for  the  moment  that  Goss  had  sold 
out  to  Aiken. 

"I  hold  his  stock." 

"And  Simpson?" 

"I  have  his  widow's  proxies." 

I  gnawed  my  moustache. 

"And  Cardon?" 

"He  sold  out  to  me  recently." 

"Damn  it,"  I  shouted.  "How  many 
shares  do  you  hold  anyway?" 

"I  have  a  controlling  interest,  Mr. 
Lazenby,"  retorted  the  rogue.  "You  were 
not  aware,  I  suppose,  of  that  fact?" 

"Aware?"  I  cried.  "Aware  of  robbery — 
prove  it!" 

"With  pleasure."  He  pushed  the  call 
button  and  the  accountant  came  in.  Re- 
ceiving his  instructions  he  went  out  again 
to  return  shortly  with  the  books  showing 
that,  while  I  was  dabbling  in  outside  ven- 
tures, I  had  allowed  myself  to  be  bought 
out  of  the  control  of  the  wholesale  trust. 

Nothing  could  have  cooled  me  quicker. 

"Thanks,"  I  said.  "Is  there  anything 
else  to  come  before  the  board?" 

"Nothing — unless  you  wish  to  reopen 
the  discussion  of  knit  goods." 

"What  do  you  know  about  knit  goods?" 
I  returned. 

"O— a  little,"  said  Aiken. 

"A  little!"  Then  the  meaning  of  his 
tone  penetrated  my  intelligence.  "By  gad ! 
You  mean — you  own  the — you  are  behind 
the  other  mills?" 

"I— I  have  a  slight  interest  in  them," 
mocked  Aiken. 

I  walked  out. 

There  was  real  work  to  be  done  now. 
Aiken  had  control  of  the  wholesalers — the 
best  possible  distributing  medium  for  cer- 
tain standard  lines  of  my  knitted  goods. 
He  had  control  also  of  the  heaviest  com- 
petition I  had  to  face.  That  evening  I 
spent  in  the  lounge  of  the  Windsor  talk- 
ing with  one  of  the  chief  lawyers  of  the 
C.P.R.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  experience, 
needless  to  say.  I  put  the  case  of  the 
Wholesalers'  Guild  to  him — but  by  hy- 
pothesis, mentioning  no  real  names.  I 
asked  him  if  no  legal  action  could  be  taken 
against  such  a  combine. 

Before  I  had  finished  he  laughed  out 
loud. 

"Quit  bluffing,"  he  said.  "Don't  try  to 
give  me  any  of  your  hypothetical  cases. 
I  know  who  you  mean.  It's  your  own 
Wholesalers'  Guild  you're  talking  about. 
Cut  out  the  worry,  Horace,  my  boy.  Cut  it 
out.  You're  safe.  Dead  safe.  They  can't 
touch  you." 

"Can't  touch  me?"  I  echoed.  "Hang  it 
all — I  want  to  be  touched!" 

"You— well  I'll  be  blanked.  What's  the 
matter?  Sore?" 

"Aiken's  got  control." 

"O!  That's  different.  What  were  you 
doing  all  the  time?" 

"Asleep  at  the  switch,"  I  groaned. 

"If  I  were  to  moralize  I'd  say:  'Never 
'do  business  hereafter  without  a  lawyer  to 
help  you,'  "  he  said. 

"The  devil !  I  don't  want  your  moraliz- 
ing.   How  can  I  oust  Aiken  ?" 
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"You  can't.  Unless—  Humph!  Who 
drew  up  your  papers  of  incorporation?" 

"Jennings.     Goss's  lawyer." 

"Jennings!  Let's  see.  I'll  have  a  talk 
with  him." 

"Strictly  confidential,"  I  reminded  him. 

"Don't  mention  it,"  he  retorted.  "Here's 
Jennings  now."  He  pointed  to  an  elderly 
prosperous-looking  lawyer  who  was  cross- 
ing the  famous  old  rotunda  from  the 
clerk's  desk  to  the  cigar  stand,  "I'll  ask 
him  something.    Wait." 

I  waited  impatiently.  When  my  C.P.R. 
friend  returned  he  was  smiling  and  smok- 
ing another  new  cigar. 

"'S  alright,"  he  chortled.  "You  can 
skin  him  if  you're  quick." 

"Who?" 

"Aiken." 

Then  he  began  to  whisper  and  chuckle 
close  to  my  ear. 


New  Life-saving  Garments 

JAVA  kapok,  a  downy  substance  made 
from  vegetable  fibre  which  hitherto 
has  been  almost  exclusively  used  in 
the  soft-goods  trade,  owing  to  the  com- 
bination of  warmth  and  lightness,  is  the 
most  suitable  material  for  charging  life- 
saving  appliances,  being  five  times  more 
buoyant  than  cork.  The  objection  to  the 
ordinary  life-belt  is  that  it  has  to  be 
donned  hurriedly  in  an  emergency,  and 
in  the  rush  and  confusion  of  panic  it  is 
apt  to  be  wrongly  adjusted,  when  it  is 
sure  to  prove  a  failure.  An  inventor  has 
conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  combining 
the  kapok  appliance  with  garments  which 
could  be  worn  continuously,  and  could 
therefore  be  relied  on  without  the  slight- 
est apprehension  in  time  of  sudden  dan- 
ger. This  new  application  of  kapok  has 
been  very  successful,  and  a  life-sav- 
ing jacket  has  been  devised  which 
is  perfectly  safe,  as  even  the  non- 
swimmer  is  not  in  the  slightest  danger, 
and  whether  injured  or  insensible  there 
is  no  risk  of  sinking.  Belief  in  the 
efficiency  of  thife  appliance  has  received 
ample  testimony,  one  of  our  largest  trans- 
atlantic liners  having  been  equipped  with 
more  than  three  thousand  two  hundred 
jackets.  In  the  recent  naval  disasters 
hundreds  of  valuable  lives  have  been  lost 
owing  to  the  lack  of  life-saving  appli- 
ances. This  want  can  be  met  by  the  aid  of 
the  kapok  waistcoat  made  in  a  form  suit- 
able for  .everday  wear,  the  style  being  cap- 
able of  variation  to  meet  individual  re- 
quirements. It  can  be  worn  either  under 
or  over  a  jersey,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  interference  with  the  free  move- 
ment of  the  limbs.  Two  pockets  are  pro- 
vided for  flasks  if  desired.  Although  the 
waistcoat  is  apparently  insignificant,  suf- 
ficient kapok  is  carried  to  support  a  heavy 
man  in  the  water  for  at  least  thirty-six 
hours.  The  new  life-preserver  can  also  be 
utilized  for  teaching  swimming,  or  it  may 
even  be  used  by  swimmers.  At  the  same 
time,  should  the  expert  swimmer  be  seized 
with  cramp  or  suffer  an  injury,  there  is 
no  danger  of  drowning.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  the  system  is  that  the  position 
into  which  one  ic  thrown  when  immersed 
is  precisely  that  which  would  be  assumed 
naturally  if  the  person  were  unconscious. 
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Silver  Gloss 

LAUNDRY    STARCH 

means  perfect  starching,  whether 
used  for  sheer  Laces,  dainty  Dim- 
ities, delicate  Fabrics,  Lace  Cur- 
tains or  Table  Linens, 


"Silver 
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in  the  home  for  more 
than  SO  years. 
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The  Canada  Starch  Co. 
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Make"'a  Corner  Cosy 

Collect  the  Cushion 
Cover  Coupons  with 
every  Cfjiclet  Package. 
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Hang  this  Lamp 


in  your  Summer 
Home,  Cottage, 
Store   or   Church 


The  Angle  Lamp  Is  the  perfect  light.  Not 
only  the  best  but  the  cheapest  llgiht.  Has  the 
brilliancy  and  convenience  of  gas  or  electric 
light,  and  yet  costs  less  to  bum  than  even 
the  old,  troublesome  oil  lamp.  Its  soft 
radiant  light  has  won  It  wide  faror.  Angle 
I..;imp  is  absolutely  safe.  No  trouble  to  care 
for.    Just  dandy.  You'll  be  more  than  pleased. 

Write     for     Booiilet     "B"     shawing     Its 
absolute       satisfaction       and       economy. 

E.  Boucher,  St.  Hyacinthe,  Que. 


Victor  from 
Vanquished  Issues 

Continued  from  Page  19. 


an  unwise  thing.  I  do  not  wish  for  a 
moment  to  speak  slightingly  of  the 
ministry,  or  of  your  church.  I  respect 
both ;  and,  moreover,  I  am  aware  that  you 
doubtless  regard  the  matter  from  a  stand- 
point totally  different  from  mine.  But 
still  I  repeat  that  I  think  you  are  making 
a  mistake.  Speaking  without  any  desire 
to  flatter,  you  must  yourself  be  aware 
that  you  possess  unusual  ability.  A  dozen 
careers  are  possible  to  you,  and  any  one 
of  them  successful  and  probably  brilliant. 
In  the  pulpit  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
with  its  circuit  system,  your  talents  will 
be,  to  a  great  extent,  wasted;  you  will 
have  a  life  of  hard  work  which  may  per- 
haps bring  you  in  the  end  a  D.D.,  a  repu- 
tation for  scholarly  and  eloquent  sermons, 
and  a  certain  precedence  and  authority 
among  men  of  the  cloth.  Surely  your  am- 
bition reaches  higher  than  that!  In  an- 
other career  there  is  no  position  to  which 
you  might  not  aspire,  no  reward  you  might 
not  expect  to  win." 

Was  it  Stephen's  fancy  or  did  the  older 
man  consciously  emphasize  that  last  sen- 
tence? There  was  a  pause,  during  which 
Mr.  Allen  drummed  with  his  fingers  on 
the  polished  table,  and  the  low,  sweet 
laughter  of  women,  mingled  with  the 
tinkle  of  the  zither,  drifted  through  the 
hall.  Stephen  could  find  no  reply  to  make, 
and  presently  the  smooth,  bland  voice 
went  on : 

"Perhaps  you  have  already  thought  this 
over.  If  so,  I  hope  you  will  decide  the 
question  in  a  practical  manner.  There  are 
plenty  of  men  who  will  do  your  work  in 
the  church  as  well  as  you  can,  but  few 
who  can  do  your  work  in  the  world.  Don't 
let  any  sentimental  aim  or  enthusiasm 
stand  in  your  way.  Christianity  is  not 
confined  to  the  ministry.  I  hope  you  are 
not  annoyed  with  me  for  my  plain  speak- 
ing. I  have  spoken  to  you  as  a  father  to  a 
son  whose  best  interests  he  has  at  heart. 
If  you  decide  to  look  about  you  for  some 
other  profession  you  can  rely  on  me  for 
advice  and  any  assistance  it  may  be  in  my 
power  to  offer  you." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Stephen  hurriedly. 
"What  you  say  may  be  true,  Mr.  Allen.  I 
have  been  thinking  over  this  matter  a 
good  deal  of  late.  But  just  at  present  I 
cannot  decide." 

Mr.  Allen  rose,  with  the  air  of  closing 
an  interview. 

"Of,  course,  of  course,"  he  said  briskly. 
"I  understand  your  perplexity  perfectly. 
You  are  yoUng  and  the  young  are  apt  to 
have  ideals.  I  am  old  and  I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about.  I  want  you  to  make  the 
best  of  yourself." 

When  he  had  gone  out  Stephen  rose  and 
began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room.  He 
was  full  of  feverish  disquiet.  Judith's 
name  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  con- 
versation, nor  had  any  reference  been 
made  to  her.  Yet,  stripped  of  all  its  con- 
ventional swathing,  the  central,  electrical 
idea  had  been,  as  plainly  as  if  Gerard 
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HOW  CONVENIENT! 

CAN    you    imagine    anything   more 
convenient    than    a    light,    strong, 
graceful  folding  table,  which  may 
be   set  up,  at  a  moment's  notice,  any- 
where?    You  have  need  of  such  a  table 
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CHASE  81  SANBORN 

L      MONTREAL  ■ 


Allen  had  put  it  into  words :  "Give  up  this 
foolish  idea  of  becoming  a  circuit-ridden 
Methodist  minister  and  you  will  win  the 
woman  you  love." 

The  thought  was  insistent.  Moreover, 
the  stirring  of  a  worldly  ambition  he  had 
once  fought  and  deemed  conquered  had 
awakened  into  ten-fold  strength  under 
Gerard  Allen's  astute  appeal.  His  chosen 
lot  appeared  to  him  all  that  the  older  man 
had  represented  it — hard,  unpromising, 
bare  of  fruition.  A  hundred  voices 
seemed  to  call  him  from  it. 

Into  this  strife  and  chaos  of  thought 
came  Judith,  soft-footed,  through  the  hall, 
pausing  for  a  moment  in  ';he  doorway. 
Even  in  the  dusk  Stephen  could  see  the 
ivory  outlines  of  her  face  against  the 
crimson  hangings. 

"All  alone?   Where  is  father?" 

"He  went  out  a  few  minutes  ago,"  said 
Stephen,  turning  away  from  the  window 
that  looked  out  on  the  purple-brimmed 
Lynndale  valley. 

Judith  came  over  and  stood  beside  him. 
The  froth-like  ruffles  of  her  white  gown 
brushed  against  his  arm.  In  spite  of  him- 
self the  young  man  could  not  repress  a 
groan. 

The  girl  at  his  side  started. 

"Mr.  St.  John,  are  you  ill?" 

"No,"  Stephen  turned  and  faced  her 
desperately.  "I  have  been  talking  to  your 
father,  Judith,  and  I  have  realized  that  I 
ought  not  to  come  here  any  more." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  love  you." 

He  spoke  the  words  through  his  teeth. 
Judith  looked  up  at  him;  he  was  a  little 
the  taller,  and  the  two  made  a  beautiful, 
unconscious  picture  as  they  stood  in  the 
faint,  crocus  light  of  the  high  window. 

"I  think,"  she  said  slowly,  "that  that 
would  be  all  the  more  reason  why  you 
should  come." 

Stephen  took  one  step  forward  and 
then  back  again. 

"Judith,  you  must  understand.  I  love 
you,  but  I  cannot  ask  you  to  share  my  way 
of  life.  It  is  too  widely  different  from 
yours." 

"Is  your  way  of  life  irrevocably 
chosen?" 

Judith  asked  the  question  calmly,  but 
her  clasped  hands  trembled. 

Stephen  braced  himself  for  the  struggle. 
His  voice  was  hoarse  from  pain  as  he  an- 
swered. 

"We  were  discussing  that  before  you 
came  in — your  father  and  I.  He  advised 
me  to  give  up  my  intention  of  entering  the 
ministry  and  choose  some  other  profes- 
sion." 

Judith  drew  a  quick  breath. 

"I  know  father  thinks  it  would  be  much 
better  for  you.  He  has  often  said  so.  And 
you—?" 

"I  could  not  decide.  I  have  not  de- 
cided. Will  it — can  it — make  any  dif- 
ference to  you,  Judith?" 

"All  the  difference  in  the  world,"  she 
answered  simply.    "I  love  you." 

"Judith." 

Stephen's  arms  were  about  her  and  his 
lips  on  hers.  For  a  moment  they  stood 
so,  forgetful  of  everything  but  each  other. 
Then  Judith  drew  herself  away. 

"But  it  is  as  father  says,  Stephen.  I 
cannot  marry  a  Methodist  minister. 
Think  how  absurd  it  would  be.  You  will 
give  it  up  for  my  sake,  will  you  not?" 


Stephen  leaned  against  the  wall, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot.  His  moment 
of  unutterable  happiness  had  passed,  and 
the  question  of  his  conscience  was  before 
him  again. 

"Judith,  could  you  love  me  if  I  were  a 
traitor  and  a  coward?  For  that  is  what 
I  shall  be  if  I  give  up  the  work  to  which, 
as  I  truly  believe,  I  am  called  of  God?" 

Judith  made  a  quick,  half-petulant 
movement  with  her  hand.  "I  do  not  un- 
derstand you.  You  could  never  be  those 
things.  Is  there  only  one  calling  in  which 
a  man  can  serve  God?" 

"Only  one  for  some,"  returned  Stephen 
more  firmly.  "We  do  not  see  this  question 
from  the  same  standpoint,  Judith.  I  fear 
I  cannot  make  you  realize  mine.  You  will 
think  me  either  a  fool  or  a  fanatic.  As  I 
have  told  you,  I  believe  that  I  am  called 
of  God  to  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  that  there  is  a  work  in  it  for  me 
to  do,  and  that,  if  I  give  it  up,  I  will  be 
committing  a  deadly  sin  against  my  own 
soul — yea,  and  against  yours  as  well.  Can 
I  do  this  even  for  you,  Judith?" 

"I  certainly  do  not  understand  you," 
her  voice  was  cold  and  had  taken  on  a 
subtle  aloofness.  "I  think  your  meaning  is 
that  you  love  your  'calling,'  as  you  phrase 
it,  better  than  you  love  me.  Well,  it  is  for 
you  to  choose  between  the  two." 

She  turned  proudly  away;  then,  as 
quickly  turned  and  came  back  to  him. 

"I  cannot  leave  you  so,  Stephen.  I  can- 
not believe  that  this  is  your  final  de- 
cision— that  you  hold  my  love  so  lightly. 
Think  the  matter  over  calmly.  This  is 
Thursday;  come  back  to  me  on  Saturday 
and  tell  me  that  you  will  take  father's 
advice;  and  then — " 

She  did  not  conclude  the  sentence  in 
words,  but  Stephen  was  conscious  of  a 
soft,  warm  touch  on  his  cheek,  a  flutter 
of  white  draperies  moving  across  the  dim 
room,  the  dying  away  of  light  footsteps 
in  the  hall.  Like  a  man  in  a  dream  he 
went  out.  Judith's  parting  kiss  burned 
on  his  cheek,  the  knowledge  that 
she  loved  him  seemed  to  course  through 
heart  and  brain  like  fire.  Even  at  that 
moment  he  felt  that  he  could  never  give 
her  up — that  she  had  won  even  when  she 
seemed  to  lose.  He  was  hers  and  she  was 
his  forever,  no  matter  what  creeds  or  sys- 
tems stood  in  the  way. 

For  the  next  twenty-four  hours  Stephen 
fought  his  losing  battle  well  and  bravely. 
When  he  went  to  his  little  weekly  prayer 
meeting  on  Friday  night  the  struggle  was 
over;  Judith  and  love  had  conquered,  as 
he  had  known  they  must.  He  would  go  the 
next  evening  and  tell  her  so. 

He  felt  an  almost  boyish  exhilaration 
of  spirits  after  his  decision.  The  future 
opened  before  him,  rosy  with  promise.  He 
would  accomplish  great  things.  Gerard 
Allen  was  right — there  was  something 
better  in  life  for  him  than  a  toiling,  under- 
paid itineracy  in  the  Methodist  con- 
ference. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  he  went  up  the 
hill.  Before  him  a  young  couple,  quite  un- 
conscious of  his  proximity,  were  loitering 
along  on  their  way  to  prayer  meeting.  He 
was  a  hired  boy  from  West  Lynndale ;  she 
was  a  girl  from  the  lobster  factory  and 
she  wore  an  impossible  hat.  But  they 
loved  each  other,  and  Stephen  did  not  see 
the  slouching  gait  or  the  loud  finery;  he 
saw  only  the  love  and  felt  a  thrill  of  joy- 
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ous  sympathy  with  them.  Old  Dan  War- 
field  was  a  little  further  ahead,  hobbling 
painfully  along  and  talking  to  himself 
about  the  Bible  lesson  for  the  night. 
Stephen  felt  amused  at  him.  Yet  he  re- 
membered with  a  strange  pang  that  when 
he  had  first  come  to  Lynndale  a  half- 
hour's  talk  with  old  Dan  had  seemed  like 
a  veritable  bit  of  heavenly  communion  and 
had  made  him  stronger  and  better  for 
days  afterward. 

In  the  dim  little  church  vestry  so  few 
people  had  yet  assembled  that  the  janitor 
had  not  lighted  the  lamps.  Stephen  passed 
absent-mindedly  up  to  the  platform  and 
sat  down  on  the  chair  by  his  desk,  leaning 
his  head  against  the  frame  of  the  open 
window  behind  him. 

It  was  a  gracious  evening;  down  in  the 
valley  lights  were  twinkling  out,  and 
above  them  some  early  stars  were  shining 
in  the  crystal-clear  sky;  a  sleepy  bird, 
somewhere  in  the  firs  behind  the  church, 
chirped  out  and  was  answered  by  its  mate. 
Stephen's  heart  thrilled  to  the  sound  and 
its  teaching.  Everything  in  nature  had  its 
mate  and  a  right  to  it.  Judith  was  his  and 
there  was  no  law  that  ought  to  override 
that  fact. 

The  vestry  filled  gradually,  and  pres- 
ently the  janitor  lighted  the  lamps,  shut- 
ting out  the  sweet  golden  dusk.  Stephen 
brought  himself  back  to  the  dingy  little 
room  and  its  rows  of  dull  or  inattentive 
faces  with  an  effort.  As  was  his  custom, 
he  read  the  Bible  lesson  and  then  threw 
the  meeting  open.  Eliza  Dillman  was  the 
first  to  rise.  Stephen  could  have  repeated 
every  word  of  her  exhortation  beforehand, 
for  it  never  varied  from  its  set,  conven- 
tional phrases.  Then  a  pale  woman,  with 
a  saintly  face,  spoke  a  few  simple,  well- 
chosen  words.  A  timid  young  girl  in  the 
back  of  the  room  recited  a  hymn  verse, 
her  voice  trembling  with  nervousness. 
Several  other  men  and  women  followed, 
with  prayers  and  testimonies  of  the  usual 
crude  nature. 

After  a  long  pause  old  Dan  Warfield 
arose  in  the  shadowy  corner  where  he  had 
been  sitting.  Old  Dan  did  not  often  speak 
in  meeting,  but  when  he  did  the  mantle  of 
prophecy  seemed  to  fall  on  him  and  he 
spoke  as  one  inspired.  He  was  a  poor  man 
from  West  Lynndale  and  was  commonly 
supposed  to  have  a  closer  walk  with  God 
than  any  other  person  on  the  circuit,  not 
even  excepting  the  minister  himself.  The 
older  people  exulted  in  his  mystical  utter- 
ances and  the  young  were  awed  by  them. 
He  never  confined  himself  to  the  Bible 
lesson  for  the  night,  but  selected  some 
seemingly  random  verse  of  Scripture  and 
enlarged  disjointedly  on  it.  In  his  selec- 
tions he  believed  himself  to  be  guided  by 
divine  inspiration. 

To-night,  as  he  rose,  his  dwarfed, 
crooked  body  seemed  to  dilate  and  become 
imposing.  The  long  locks  of  white  hair 
falling  around  his  face  gave  him  a  patri- 
archal aspect.  His  deep-set  eyes  flashed 
fire  and  seemed  to  be  directed  full  upon 
the  young  minister.  He  lifted  one  bony 
hand  above  his  head  and  shook  it  warn- 
ingly  as  he  exclaimed: 

"He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me;  and  he  that 
loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  Me  is 
not  worthy  of  Me;  and  he  that  taketh  not 
his  cross  and  followeth  after  Me  is  not 
worthy  of  me." 


From  That  to  ThJs 

In  Cooking 


How  Puffed  Wheat 
and  Rice  Evolved 

Even  the  ancients — even  barbari- 
ans— knew  that  grain  must  be  cooked 
in  some  way.  They  boiled  it  or 
parched  it  or  baked  it.  Modern 
peoples  improved  their  methods,  but 
little  improved  their  results. 

The  effect,  both  in  ancient  times 
and  modern,  was  to  break  up  part  of 
the  food  cells.  Only  a  part.  The 
rest  were  left  unbroken,  as  in  raw 
grain. 

Then  Came  Efficiency 

Then  men  awoke  to  efficiency, 
which  means  eliminating  waste.    In 


every  line,  things    always    done  in 
half-ways  were  done  better. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson,  then  of 
Columbia  University,  applied  effici- 
ency to  cooking.  He  said,  "There 
must  be  some  way  to  make  all  the 
grain  food  cells  digestible." 

And  he  found  it.  He  found  a  way 
to  explode  each  cell  by  turning  its 
moisture  to  steam. 

The  process  is  long  and  heroic.  It 
involves  fearful  heat.  The  grain 
must  be  shot  from  guns.  But  the 
result  is  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed 
Rice — grains  eight  times  normal 
size — with  every  food  cell  literally 
blasted  to  pieces  for  easy,  complete 
digestion. 


Puffed  Wheat,   12c 
Puffed  Rice,        15c 

Exo»itt  In  Extrmmm  W»at 


These  foods  mark  the  limit  in  cookery.  But  their  enticements  alone  have 
won  millions.  These  are  bubbles  of  grain- — crisp,  airy  and  toasted.  Almost  as 
fragile  as  snowflakea.  With  a  taste  like  toasted  nuts. 

They  are  food  coufections.  Serve  them  with  sugar 
and  cream,  mix  them  with  fruit,  float  them  in  your 
bowls  of  milk.  Use  in  candy  making  or  as  garnlsn 
for  ice  cream.  Let  hungry  children  eat  them  dry 
like  peanuts. 

But  always  remember  that  they  easily  digest,  and 
that  every  atom  feeds.  These  are  perfect  ?ill-hour 
foods. 

The  Quaker  Qats  G>mpany 


Sole  Makers 
Peterborough,  Ont.  (gg,) 


Saskatoon,  Sask. 
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Lake  Edward 

Quebec 

Summer  Tourist  Fares  from  Toronto 

The  Sportsman's  Paradise  for  Trout  Fishing 

110   miles   north    of   Quebec,    1200   feet   above   sea    level. 

Splendid  Hotel  Accommodation  at  Laurentide  House 

Controlling   300   square    miles   of   Preserves.     Facilities   for 
Guides,  Camps  and  Canoes. 

Tickets  and  Information  at  City  Office, 
52  King  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Ont,  M.  5179 


MT.A351HIB011JE: 


"  On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds. 
Witha  diadem  of  $nou}." 


In  the  Heart  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies 

Grand  Old  Mount  Assiniboine  for  the 
Alpine  climber  with  the  luxurious  Can- 
adian Pacific  hotel  at  Banff  near  at  hand. 
This  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  scenes 
along  the  line  of   the 

Canadian   Pacific  Railway 

Nature's  Exposition  Route 

TO  THE 

CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITIONS 

Stop  off  where  you  choose — -no  extra^charge 
New  1915  Pacific  Coast  Tours  Polder  gives  fall 
description 
Particulars  from  Canadian  Pacific  Ticket  Agents, 
or  write   M.  G.  MURPHY. 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto 


Stephen  felt  as  if  a  mortal  pang  had 
gone  through  him,  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit.  He 
turned  his  startled  eyes  on  the  old  man, 
who,  unheeding  anyone,  went  on  with  his 
exhortation,  crude,  ungrammatical,  even 
ludicrous  in  some  aspects,  but  full  of  a 
power  that  could  be  felt,  mingling  his  ovsm 
appeals  with  texts  from  Holy  Writ — "If 
thy  right  eye  offend  thee  pluck  it  out  and 
cast  it  from  thee";  "No  man  can  serve 
two  masters";  "Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  saith 
the  Lord,"  and  every  word  seemed  to 
Stephen  St.  John  to  be  meant  for  him 
alone. 

Old  Dan's  impassioned  utterances 
lasted  but  a  few  minutes.  He  dropped 
back  into  his  seat  exhausted  and  an  audi- 
ble sigh  of  relief  went  through  the  room, 
where  the  people  had  been  listening  as  to 
the  voice  of  judgment.  Nobody  would 
presume  to  speak  after  old  Dan,  and  the 
conscience-stricken  minister  came  to  him- 
self, realizing  that  he  was  expected  to 
close  the  meeting  with  his  usual  short 
address. 

This,  just  then,  was  impossible  to  him. 
He  rose  to  pronounce  the  benediction  with 
so  white  a  face  that  his  hearers  thought 
he  must  be  ill.  When  the  meeting  was  dis- 
missed he  walked  blindly  out  and  home 
in  all  agony  of  renunciation. 

Stephen  St.  John  did  not  go  to  Glen- 
wood  the  next  evening,  but  on  Sunday 
night  he  preached  a  sermon  from  old 
Dan's  text  that  is  remembered  and  talked 
of  yet  on  the  Methodist  circuit  of  Ljmn- 
dale. 

Judith  was  there,  coming  in  late  with 
the  Blakeleys.  He  had  not  expected  this 
and  it  was  a  shock  to  him,  but  he  did  not 
falter.  Judith  went  down  the  aisle  after 
the  service  without  waiting  to  speak  to 
him;  there  was  a  strange  expression  on 
her  pale  face;  Stephen  felt  that  she  un- 
derstood what  his  decision  had  been.  He 
was  not  yet  lifted  above  the  agony  of 
that  decision,  but  there  was  a  peace  in 
his  soul  that  not  all  his  pain  could  em- 
bitter. By  the  grace  of  God  he  had  come 
off  conqueror. 

Three  days  later  Judith  Allen  came  to 
him  as  he  stood  at  dusk  by  the  little 
garden  gate  of  his  boarding  house.  He 
did  not  see  her  until  she  was  close  by  him 
and  at  first  he  could  find  no  words  to  greet 
her. 

Judith  put  her  hand  on  the  gate. 
"Won't  you  let  me  in,  Stephen?"  ' 
He  opened  the  gate  and  stepped  aside 
like  one  in  a  dream.  Judith  came  close  up 
to  him. 

"You  have  put  me  to  the  shame  of  seek- 
ing you,"  she  said  steadily.  "I  came  be- 
cause I  feared  you  would  not  come  to  me, 
even  if  I  sent  for  you,  and  I — I  could  not 
bear  it  any  longer.  What  did  that  dread- 
ful sermon  of  yours  mean,  Stephen?  That 
you  had  given  me  up?" 

"Yes,  Judith.  I  could  do  nothing  else. 
I  love  you — God  knows  how  deeply — but 
my  way  of  life  can  never  be  one  with 
yours." 

"And  so—" 

Her  voice  was  questioning.  His  in  reply 

was  grave  and  sad. 

"We  must  part." 

"Oh,  no!    I  must  turn  Methodist  and 

renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 

world.   Do  you  think  I  shall  ever  develop 
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into  a  passably  good  minister's  x*ife, 
Stephen?" 

"Judith!" 

At  the  pain  in  his  voice  her  face  lost 
its  half-arch,  half-teasing  expression. 
She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Stephen,  did  you  think  /  could  give  you 
up?  When  two  strong-willed  people  like 
you  and  me  clash  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  for  one  to  yield  as  gracefully  as  may 
be.  Since  you  would  not,  why,  I  must. 
When  I  realized  what  your  decision  had 
been  I  was  angry  and  hurt  at  first.  But 
afterward  I  tried  to  look  at  the  matter 
from  your  standpoint,  and  I  think  I  suc- 
ceeded. You  were  right,  and  I  honor  you 
for  it.    But  now — " 

She  held  out  her  hands  to  him.  He 
trembled  as  he  took  them  in  an  earnest 
clasp. 

"Judith,  dear  one,  it  is  not  right,  I  fear, 
to  accept  such  a  sacrifice  from  you.  And 
your  father — " 

"He  will  be  disappointed,  Stephen,  but 
his  disappointment  will  not  go  to  the 
length  of  destroying  my  happiness.  His 
regard  for  you  would  weather  a  worse 
gale  than  this,  I  think.  And  as  for  'sacri- 
fice,' there  is  no  question  of  that  from  me 
to  you.  I  cannot  live  without  you,  and 
you  will  have  to  teach  me  so  much,  dear, 
before  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  at  all." 

Stephen  gathered  her  closely  to  him. 
His  voice  was  reverent  as  he  said : 

"Judith,  do  you  realize  all  that  you  are 
giving  up?" 

"For  Stephen  St.  John's  love?  Yes,  and 
the  balance  is  all  in  your  favor." 

She  turned  and  laid  her  cheek  against 
his.  Very  softly  and  earnestly  she  re- 
peated : 

"Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  thy  peo- 
ple shall  be  my  people  and  thy  God  my 
God ;  where  thou  diest  I  will  die  and  there 
shall  I  be  buried;  the  Lord  do  so  to  me 
and  more  also  if  aught  but  death  part 
thee  and  me." 


A  Soldier's  Rations 

The  strength  and  efficiency  of  the 
soldier  is  conserved  and  his  resistance 
against  disease  is  built  up  by  a  carefully 
selected  and  scientific  dietary  designed  to 
furnish  the  necessary  energy  in  the  most 
compact  and  convenient  form.  The  energy 
allowance  varies  in  different  armies — the 
Russian  and  the  American  receiving  a 
larger  and  the  Austrian  a  smaller  allow- 
'  ance  than  the  French,  English,  or  German 
soldier. 
1  The  average  daily  field  ration  of  the 
I  United  States  army  is  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: Bacon,  12  ounces,  or  fresh  meat, 
20  ounces;  bread,  18  ounces;  beans,  2.4 
ounces;  potatoes,  20  ounces;  prunes  or 
preserves,  1.28  ounces;  coffee,  1.12 
ounces;  sugar,  3.2  ounces;  evaporated 
milk,  5  ounces;  vinegar,  .16  gill;  salt.  64 
ounce;  butter.  .5  ounce.  Of  this  ration, 
just  a  portion  is  carried  individually  by 
^the  soldier,  the  rest,  such  as  butter,  lard, 
pepper  and  syrup,  are  given  in  bulk  to 
the  companies  and  then  distributed  to  the 
men  at  meal  time.  This  ration  is  greater 
than  necessary,  and  the  men  trade  in  the 
surplus  for  delicacies. 
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Hotel    Sunset   canadas  popular  summer  resort 


GODERICH 


ONTARIO 


Write  to-day  for   full   particulars, 
accommodation,    etc. 


situated  amid  Datural  beauty.  High  on  the  banks  orerlooking 
old  Lake  Huron.  Eyery  facility  and  excellent  aocommodatioo.  An 
ideal  place  to  rest  and  have  delightful  recreation.  Meneoetung 
Spring    Water,    from    a    well    over  1100  ft.   deep,   free   to   all   guests. 


Manager,  "Box  D,"  Hotel  Sunset 


Goderich,  Ontario,  Canada 


Air  is  Cheap — Use  Plenty  of  It 

Nothing  is  as  essential  to  the  long  life  of  your  tires  as  air. 

Give  your  tires  all  the  air  they  need. 

The  only  way  to  KNOW  whether  or  not  your  tires  have  enough  air  is  to 

measure  it  with  a 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
TIRE  PRESSURE  GAUGE 

If  you  have  been  riding  on  haphazard  pressure,  you  have   been  spendingg|a 
great  deal  more  money  for  tires  than  you  need  have  spent. 

Manufactured  by 

Ar<      1  J  y         O  I  7BS  Atlantic  Avenue 

.  ocnraaer  s  oon,  inc.  Brooklyn,  n.y..  u.s.a. 

For  Sale  by 
Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  Goods'Co..  Ltd..  Toronto.     Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubbei 
Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto.      Independent    Tire    Co.,    Ltd..    Toronto.      Gutta  Percha  & 
Rubber,  Ltd.,  Toronto.     Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal. 


Price  $1.35 
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A  Good 
Opportunity 

to  secure  some  excellent 
engravings  at  low  rates. 

THE    MACLEAN  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,   LIMITED 

143-153  Unirersity  Aye.,        Toronto,  Canada 


■\A^E  have  in  stock  a  large  number  of  cuts 
which  have  been  used  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  this  publication.  Any  person  desir- 
ing any  of  these  can  secure  them  at  greatly 
reduced  prices,  in  some  cases  for  less  than  the 
original  photographs  cost  us.  Make  your 
selection  from  either  past  or  current  issues  and 
write  us. 
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A  good  view  of   the  Sphinx 
with  Pyramids  in  background 


A  street  scene  in  Cairo 


TRAVEL  in  SAFETY  and 

COMFORT;  consult  this  Department 


WE  have  placed  a  Travel  Department  at  the 
disposal  of  our  subscribers  to  help  them  to 
travel  without  the  annoyances  that  come  to 
the  inexperienced  traveller.  If  you  are  planning 
a  short  trip  or  an  extended  tour,  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  write  us  stating  your  intended 
itinerary ;  we  will  supply  you  with  information 
about  Hotels,  Resorts,  Routes  and  make  helpful 
suggestions  or  answer  other  questions  of  interest 
to  you.  Readers  of  MacLean's  Magazine  should 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  travel  in 
security  and  comfort. 

Address  your  correspondence 
to   the    Travel   Department. 
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Robert  Campbell 

Continued  from  Page  28. 


determined  to  press  on  despite  the  pros- 
pect of  starvation  and  attack  from  hostile 
forces,  gave  permission  to  his  two  young 
Indian  servants  to  turn  back  with  some 
who  were  leaving;  but  the  two  lads  said 
they  would  not  part  from  him.  And  one 
could  not  but  think  of  the  two  negro  lads 
who  accompanied  Livingstone  to  the  end 
with  such  heroic  devotion.  Once  this 
parallel  came  to  mind  it  was  easy  to  see 
the  other  points  of  resemblance  between 
these  two  noted  pathfinders. 

In  18.38  Campbell,  striking  north-west- 
ward, established  a  trading  post  at  Dease 
Lake,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Liard 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  McKenzie.  On  this 
expedition  he  passed  over  to  the  Stickine 
River  in  the  "Cassiar"  gold  fields  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  He  had  trouble  with  Coast 
Indians,  who  took  him  prisoner;  but  he 
escaped  and,  having  crossed  the  Indian 
Bridge,  chopped  it  down  so  that  they  could 
not  follow.  He  then  traced  the  Liard 
River  to  its  source,  Lake  Francis,  and  es- 
tablished a  post  there.  He  pushed  over 
the  height  of  land  and  discovered  the  Pelly 
River  where  he  built  another  post.  In 
1840  he  traced  another  branch  of  the 
Liard  to  a  lake  which  he  named  Lake  FiiL- 
layson.  In  1843  he  re-crossed  the  moun- 
tains and  followed  the  Pelly  River  which 
he  had  discovered  and  proved  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  Yukon.  Fort  Selkirk 
was  there  established  and  he  went  on  to 
Fort  Yukon  some  seven  hundred  miles 
more.  He  then  ascended  the  Porcupine 
River  and  crossed  over  to  the  Peel  River, 
a  branch  of  the  McKenzie.  In  1848  he 
went  down  the  Pelly  by  canoe  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Lewis  from  whence  the  river 
takes  the  name  of  the  Yukon. 

When  Campbell  began  this  exploration 
work  in  1834  and  essayed  the  diflScult  and 
dangerous  task  of  crossing  from  the  Mc- 
Kenzie River  district  to  get  into  touch 
with  the  Pacific,  he  found  that  few  ever 
of  the  hardiest  cared  to  accompany  him. 
In  fact  his  first  efforts  were  checked  by 
the  fears  of  his  men  and  he  had  to  return 
to  Fort  Liard  and  refit  his  little  expedition, 
There  he  told  his  men  that  the  trip  simplj 
had  to  be  made  and  that  any  man  whc 
mutinied  would  do  so  at  his  peril.  And  a1 
the  Devil's  Portage,  which  he  says  was 
well  named,  he  had  to  quell  incipieni 
trouble  by  a  display  of  his  own  physicai 
force  and  determination.  During  ont 
winter  on  his  way  to  Dease  Lake  he  stayed 
at  Fort  Halkett,  and  took  special  pains  ae 
a  former  experimental  farm  director,  t< 
investigate  the  agricultural  possibilities 
of  the  region  which  he  pronounced  won 
derful.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  us  t< 
understand  the  greatness  of  the  heritagt 
we  have  in  that  country  around  the  Peac« 
and  McKenzie  where  there  is  room  foi 
millions  of  prosperous  settlers — but  as  W( 
look  on  It  now  being  gridironed  with  rail 
ways  let  us  not  forget  the  man  who  blazec 
the  way. 

Campbell's  objective,  as  we  say,  wai 
Lake  Dease  on  his  way  to  the  coast  and  oi 
the  road  there  he  came  to  the  Stikin( 
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River  where  he  found  a  swaying,  swinging 
bridge  that  had  been  erected  by  the  Indians 
of  the  Nahanie  tribe.    The  bridge  looked 
like  a  good  place  to  commit  certain  suicide 
on  for  it  seemed  unlikely  that  anything 
less  agile  than  a  cat  would  get  over  it.  But 
Campbell  wanted  some  food  for  his  men 
and,  seeing  tents  on  the  other  side,  crossed 
somehow  and  found  the  camp  desolate  as 
the  Indians  fled  at  the  uncanny  approach 
of  the  first  white  man  some  of  them  had 
ever  seen.    However,  there  was  food  and 
Campbell,  having  partaken,  bundled  up 
some  for  his  men  and  recrossed  the  bridge, 
leaving  beads  and  other  presents  to  pay 
for  what  he  had  appropriated.    Shortly 
afterwards  the  chief  of  the  Nahanies,  find- 
ing Campbell's  presents  in  the  camp  and 
learning  therefrom  that  the  explorer  was 
friendly  and  fair,  came  over  to  warn  the 
white  man  that  Shakes,  the  big  chief  of 
all  the  Indians,  would  resent  his  coming 
into  the  country  and  would  surely  murder 
him.    Of   this   friendly   chief,    Campbell 
wrote:  "He  says  that  he  loved  my  blood 
and  did  not  wish  to  see  it  spilled."   Cir- 
cumstances  were   now  very   threatening 
!  and  Campbell  sent  back  his  men  telling 
I  them  to  wait  at  a  certain  point  for  two 
iays  and  if  he  did  not  appear  they  could 
return  to  their  homes  as  he  might  be 
rilled.   It  was  at  this  point  that  the  two 
;ndian  lads  refused  to  leave  their  leader. 
So  Campbell  went  on  into  the  camp  of 
he  redoubtable  Shakes.  Shakes  had  a  huge 
amp  of  many  hundreds  of  Indians  but 
Campbell  was  nothing  daunted.    He  met 
he  great  chief  and  went  to  his  tent  for 
onference.     But    the    friendly    Indians 
railed  down  the  tent  as  if  by  accident  so 
s  to  prevent  the  murder  they  feared. 
npbell  was  armed  with   a   percussion 
!,  the  Indians  had  only  some  flint-locks, 
hakes  wanted  the  explorer  to  fire  off  the 
un  but  Campbell  said,  "I  would  only  fire 
ne  barrel  and  even  then  I  had  the  powder 
nd  ball  to  reload  at  once."  The  dauntless 
earing  of  the  explorer  quelled  the  cour- 
se of  the  big  chief,  and  Campbell  and  his 
idian  lads  went  on.    They  ran  the  river 
I  a  canoe  which  was  tossed  like  a  cork 
1  the   mountain   stream.    A   rock  was 
ruck  and  a  leak  sprung  but  just  then 
ley  hit  a  tree  to  which  they  clung.   The 
ee  was  the  rare  one  with  pitch  to  mend 
bj  le  boat  and  Campbell  looked  on  the  cir- 
imstance  as  Providential  and  continued 
le  journey. 

It  was  on  this  journey  that  he  met  the 

■mous  chieftainess  of  the  Nahanies,   a 

{  sry   striking   looking  woman,   who   had 

•,ver  seen  a  white  man.    She  was  much 

ipressed  by  Campbell's  evident  courage 

d  kindness  and  being  the  wife  of  a  chief 

is  able  to  be  of  assistance  to  him  in 

urs  of  danger.   All  that  winter  of  1838 

ere  was  the  utmost  scarcity  of  food  and 

e  Indians  at  one  time  made  a  rush  at 

impbell  to  end  his  life  as  they  felt  his 

esence  to  be  connected  with  the  famine. 

it  the  chieftainess  also  rushed  in,  with 

shing  eyes  and  burning  anger  and  drove 

ck  the  assassin  band.    Later  on  in  her 

sence   other   unfriendly   Indians   came 

th  threatening  gestures  and  Campbell 

id  quickly  to  his  servant,  "I  have  heard 

:,-..^  said  that  a  ball  passing  through  one's 

iy  feels  like  an  icicle :  we  will  soon  know 

^!  .  the  looks  of  things." 

J  Telling  of  this  incident,  Campbell  says, 

jjlopened  my  Bible  and  the  first  words  I 
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Electric  Light  and  Water  in  Your 
Summer  Home 

The  LISTER-BRUSTON 

Automatic  Lighting  and  PumpinglPlant 

Gives  continuous  service,  and  the  same  convenience  and  reliability 
as  enjoyed  in  the  city.     Simply  turn  the  switch.    Compact,  portable. 

Ideal         Efficient        Economical 

Over  a  dozen  of  these  plants  have  been  installed  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  on  Lake  Rousseau, 

Muskoka 

Write   for   catalog    <'Y"    and  for    testimonials. 
Learn  why  the  LISTER-BRUSTON  will  suit  you. 

R.  A.  LISTER  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

58-60  STEWART  STREET  -  TORONTO,  ONT. 

WINNIPEG  CALGARY  QUEBEC  ST.  JOHN.  N.B. 


The 

'Professor" 
Odd  Cross  Shoe 
Patented 


Foot  Comfort  and  Ease 

During   the  Sweltering  Heat 
of  Summer  Days 


To  keep  the  feet  cool  and  comfortable 
wear  the  "Professor"  Shoe.  Toot  com- 
fort is  essential  to  good  health. 
"Professor"  Shoes  are  built  on  scientific 
principles  with  medicated  insoles.  They 
are  made  on  Orthopedic,  Humane  and 
other  up-to-date  lasts. 
It  is  a  fine,  light,  cushioned  soled  shoe 
with  a  centre  sole  of  asbestos  which  keeps 
the  feet  cool  and  comfortable.  Their 
perfection  is  the  result  of  careful  experi- 
ment and  long  experience. 


Quality  and  workmanship  guaranteed. 

Most  dealers  handle  "Professor"  Shoes.    Try  a  pair  this   summer.    You  will  be 
pleased.    See  that  you  get  the  genuine. 

THE  TEBBUTT  SHOE  &  LEATHER  COMPANY,  Limited 

THREE  RIVERS.  -  QUEBEC 
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Why  send  your  money 
away  for  "bargain 
roofing "  when  you 
'  can  get  the  best  roof- 
ing   at   a   reasonable 

price    of    your    own    local    dealer 

whom  you  know? 

Buy  materials  that  last 

Certainteed 

Roofing 

Is  guai'anteed  in  writing  5  yea 
years   for  2-pIy,   and   15  years 
the  responsib'H"  "'  "'"•  hic  i 
hind  this  gua 
and   its   price 

General  Roofings  Manufacturing:  Co. 

World's  largest  manufacturers  of  Roofing 
and  Building  Papers 

New  York  City   Chicago   Pliiladelphla   St.  Louis 
Boston  Cleveland  Pittsburgh         Detroit 

San    Francisco  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 

Kansas  City         Seattle         Atlanta         Houston 
London  Hamburg  Sydney 


„  e ranteed  in  writing  5  years  for  1-ply,  10 

'ears  for  2-ply,  and  15  years  for  3-ply,  and 
he  responsibility  of  our  big  mills  stands  be- 
lind  this  guarantee.  Its  quality  is  the  highest 
nd   Its   price  the  most   reasonable. 


All  "ARLINGTON  COLLARS"  are  good, 
but  our  CHALLENGE  BRAND  is  the  best 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  email  cost  by  uslncf  our  Attach* 
atjhj  oiitllt.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Ea». 
lly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  PDFF  DAAV 
(?aln  list  and  free  book  rlfCC  DvUli 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcyclea,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  836  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

I>ept.  123,  GaJesburg:,  Kansas,  I7.S.A. 


RUBBER  STAMPS 

I  ANY    KIND    FC3FI    ANY    F°IJRF°0SE:| 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOQUE 

WALTER  E.  IRONS 

115   BAY  ST.  (near  City  Hall)  TORONTO 


LAUNCHES  At  Big  Values 

Launclies  tiiat  combine  speed,  safety  and  elegance  at 
exoeptionai  prices.  We  make  engines  from  1^4  H.P., 
single  cylinder,  to  25  H.P.,  four  cylinder,  and  boats 
from  16  feet  up. 

Get    catalog    "M"    and    compare    our    values. 
Free  on  request. 

MoKaough  &  Trotter,  Limited,  Chatham,  Ontario 


saw  were  those  of  the  Lord  to  Joshua,  'Be 
strong  and  of  good  courage.  Have  not  I 
commanded  thee;  be  not  thou  afraid 
neither  be  thou  dismayed  for  the  Lord 
thy  God  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou 
goest.' "  He  says  he  felt  no  fear  and  the 
hostile  Indians  seeing  his  calmness  and  his 
shining  face  grew  afraid,  saying  after- 
wards that  he  was  talking  to  the  Great 
Spirit  in  the  book  and  that  they  feared  to 
touch  him. 

That  winter  they  all  subsisted  with 
great  difficulty,  and  in  the  Spring  when 
they  no  longer  needed  their  snowshoes 
they  boiled  the  strings  down  to  a  sort  of 
glue  which  Campbell  says  kept  them  in 
food  for  some  days  till  they  got  game.  As 
they  advanced  from  place  to  place  Camp- 
bell would  mark  the  trees  here  and  there 
with  the  letters  "H.B.C."  thus  taking  pos- 
session of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
great  company.  Only  for  these  mystical 
but  effective  capitals  scattered  all  over  by 
the  company's  frontiers-men  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  area  now  under  the  Brit- 
ish flag  on  this  continent  would  be  vastly 
smaller  than  it  is.  This  service  to  the 
Empire  must  not  be  forgotten. 

During  the  winter  of  1849  Campbell 
met  with  the  Chilcat  Indians  from  the 
coast  and  through  them  got  into  touch 
with  the  captain  of  the  Beaver,  the  fam- 
ous old  boat  that  did  duty  for  the  company 
along  the  Pacific  shore.  So  that  Camp- 
bell as  Governor  Simpson  had  expected 
had  pushed  the  company's  trade  across 
the  mountains  to  the  sea. 

In  passing  we  think  it  worthy  of  special 
comment  that  this  eager  explorer  made  it 
a  fixed  rule  throughout  all  his  tremendous 
journeyings  that  he  and  those  with  him 
should  rest  on  Sunday.  And  he  says  he 
proved  that  men  who  take  the  one  day's 
rest  in  seven  according  to  the  command- 
ment, accomplish  more  work  and  last 
longer  than  those  who  rush  on  unresting 
throughout  all  the  days  of  the  week.  This 
testimony  is  worth  recording  for  these 
days  of  mad  eagerness  in  business  and 
pleasure. 

In  1852  Campbell,  having  finished  his 
great  work  of  exploration  started  his  fam- 
ous journey  from  the  Yukon  to  the  Old 
Land.  He  left  White  River  near  the 
Alaska  boundary  on  September  6th,  went 
up  the  Pelly,  crossed  the  mountains  to  the 
Liard,  on  to  Fort  Simpson;  thence  he 
started  on  snowshoes  for  Crow  Wing,  on 
the  Mississippi.  He  had  with  him  three 
men  and  a  train  of  dogs.  His  course  lay 
by  Great  Slave  Lake,  Lake  Athabasca, 
He  a  la  Crosse,  Carlton  House,  Fort  Pelly, 
Fort  Garry  and  Pembina.  In  March  he 
reached  Crow  Wing,  where  he  got  horses 
for  the  journey  to  Chicago.  From  Chicago 
he  went  by  Montreal  and  reported  at  the 
Hudson  Bay  House  in  London,  England, 
on  April  18th.  From  his  starting  point  on 
the  Yukon,  Campbell  had  made  a  con- 
tinuous journey  of  about  10,000  miles, 
nearly  half  of  which  was  through  an  un- 
inhabited wilderness  and  of  this,  three 
thousand  miles  was  passed  over  in  the 
dead  of  winter  on  snowshoes.  In  these 
days  of  Pullman  cars  over  mountain  and 
plain  we  may  well  be  ashamed  of  our- 
selves if  we  speak  of  being  wearied  with 
journeying.  But  then  we  have  not  all  the 
frame  and  the  constitution  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  Perthshire  shepherd 
lad. 


After  over  forty  years  of  service  with 
the  great  company,  Mr.  Campbell  retired 
and  removed  to  a  quiet  farm  in  Manitoba 
where  he  lived,  a  great  favorite  with  the 
community,  until  his  death  about  ten 
years  ago.  His  dust  reposes  in  the  his- 
toric cemetery  at  Kildonan  where, 
amongst  the  earliest  Scottish  pioneers  of 
the  West  he  has  a  fitting  resting  place. 
With  those  famous  Selkirk  Settlers  he  had 
become  acquainted  when  he  first  came  as 
a  shepherd  lad  to  begin  what  turned  out 
to  be  an  illustrious  career.  With  all  his 
remarkable  achievements  he  had  remained 
simple  and  unostentatious  in  his  manner 
of  life,  and  it  is  because  with  extreme 
modesty  he  absolutely  refused  to  have  his 
name  attached  to  any  of  the  places  he  dis- 
covered that  the  record  of  his  life  must  be 
perpetuated  in  articles  like  these.  Only 
that  we  must  respect  his  own  expressed 
wishes  we  would,  even  at  this  date,  advo- 
cate changing  the  name  of  the  Yukon  to 
the  Campbell  River.  Then  the  name  of 
this  famous  explorer  and  noble  man  would 
be  put  on  the  face  of  the  visible  world 
along  with  Fraser  and  Mackenzie  and  the 
rest  of  the  pathfinders  of  our  Western 
Empire. 


The  Forests  and 
the  Fire-Thief 

Continued  from  Page  23. 


into  the  bonfire  for  every  3  we  used  in 
lumber.  Of  the  original  virgin  forest  of 
this  country  half  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  What  has  disappeared  in  this  easily 
preventible  form,  on  the  low  valuation 
basis  of  50  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board 
measure,  would  have  yielded  a  direct  reve- 
nue of  more  than  one  billion  dollars,  not 
to  mention  the  other  benefits  resulting 
from  its  utilization. 

'T*HE  devastations  caused  by  fire  are 
•*•  often  mere  introduction  to  a  still 
worse  form  of  forest  ruin.  In  many  cases 
where  the  younger  trees,  the  hope  of  the 
family  future,  are  ruined  by  flames,  the 
trees  of  large  diameter  are  still  fit  for 
lumber.  But  in  the  wake  of  large  fires 
come  the  wood-boring  beetles.  Their 
larvae  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  timber, 
boring  long  tunnels  and  rendering  it  unfit 
for  lumber. '  The  beetle  is  the  great  clean- 
up agent.  What  fire  misses,  it  gets.  In  a 
single  year  these  "insignificant"  forest 
pests  render  a  bill  to  the  lumber  consumer 
and  the  nation  for  fully  fifty  million  dol- 
lars. 

Fire  carries  the  brand  of  the  true  bully. 
He  bulks  heavy  on  the  weakness  of  his 
adversaries.  A  show  of  muscle  puts  him 
to  flight;  witness  the  practical  immunity 
of  European  forests  from  bad  conflagra- 
tions, witness  the  success  thus  far  at- 
tained in  our  own  country  where  resolute- 
ness has  played  a  part.  The  French  or 
Swiss  fire  ranger  of  this  day  hardly  knows 
what  a  destructive  blaze  looks  like.  He 
adapts  to  the  wooded  areas  the  protec- 
tive principles  of  a  respectable  village. 
Highways  and  trails  are  cut  through  and 
through  for  quick  transportation  of  fire 
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fighters,  as  also  to  block  the  path  of  the 
flames.  Look-out  towers  proclaim  to  the 
watcher  instantly  the  location  of  incipi- 
ent trouble,  and  telephone  lines  enable  him 
to  summon  assistants  armed  with  shovels 
and  canvas  buckets.  Few  will  say  that 
Europe's  forest  protection  is  exactly  com- 
parable to  Canada's.  Certainly  the  need 
for  generous  expenditure,  organization, 
foresight,  on  the  part  of  a  French  or 
Swiss  government  applies  equally  to  this 
county. 

To  find  the  way  to  beat  the  fire-thief  we 
must  first  take  his  measure,  know  his  arm 
reach,  and  study  his  fighting  style.  Some 
lumbermen  state,  with  innocent  hyper- 
bole, that  "practically  all  forest  fires  are 
kindled  by  railways."  There  are  some 
railway  men  who  profess  to  believe  that 
locomotives  start  very  few  fires  but  get 
blamed  for  damage  of  the  lumberman's 
doing.  The  truth  lies  at  a  way-station 
between  these  extreme  assertions.  Hu- 
man agency  is  responsible  in  practically  all 
cases,  the  exceptions  being  lightning,  an 
occasional  meteor  and,  perhaps,  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  combination  of  dried  leaves 
or  cones  and  the  heating  effect  of  a  broken 
bottle  in  the  sunlight.  The  thing  called 
Man,  is,  by  all  means,  the  prime  and  un- 
tiring sinner.  He  sets  the  forests  afire, 
and  it  is  his  voluntary  mischief-making 
that  steals  from  the  Canadian  people 
properties  which  our  grandchildren  will 
pay  for  at  so  much  a  log. 

The  causes  of  forest  fires  are  multi- 
form. Railway  smoke  stacks  and  ash  pans 
and  construction  gangs  have  burned  down 
millions  of  acres  of  timber.  Settlers,  clear- 
ing up  their  farms,  have  sent  more  mil- 
lions into  limbo.  Campers,  surveyors, 
prospectors,  and  others  of  the  itinerant 
class,  share  a  guilt  particularly  deep  and 
inexcusable.  River  drivers,  working  along 
the  timber  streams,  have  been  convicted 
again  and  again  of  wanton  conduct  in 
starting  destruction  from  their  unex- 
tinguished camp  fires,  pipe  ashes,  etc. 
Threshing  engines,  logging  engines  are 
sorry  partners  in  forest  protection.  Such 
are  some  of  the  commoner  causes  to  which 
the  mark  of  guilt  can  be  attached.  Every 
one  of  them,  the  reader  will  notice,  is  the 
product  of  human  ignorance,  selfishness, 
or  carelessness.  These  things  must  be 
met  by  education  and  the  whip  of  law. 

That  forest  fires  spread  by  leaping  from 
canopy  to  canopy  is  an  impression  quite 
common  and  quite  wrong.  "Top  fires"  are 
indeed  well  known  to  rangers  and  consti- 
tute the  most  baffling  kind  of  trouble,  but 
in  most  instances  the  flames  progress  by 
means  of  cones,  dried  leaves  and  dehris 
littering  the  ground.  Where  there  is  com- 
paratively clean  ground,  as  in  the  virgin 
forest  or  where  the  dehris  has  been 
properly  disposed  of,  fire  dies  for  want  of 
I  ^  nourishment.  Back  of  the  railway  smoke- 
stacks, the  settler's  clearing,  campers' 
cigarettes,  we  understand  immediately 
that  while  a  hundred  causes  start  the  fire, 
the  untidy  floor  of  the  forest  must  answer 
for  its  progress  and  the  damage  that 
passes  estimation. 

This  brings  us  to  what  is  perhaps  the 
chief  problem  of  Canadian  forest  man- 
agement so  far  as  concerns  fire  protec- 
■  tion — the  working  out  of  a  safe  and  fin- 
ancially practicable  method  in  disposing 
of  debris.  The  present  practice  of  tree 
slaughter  by  most  lumbermen  is  admitted- 


Doesn't  Its  Very  Snugness 
Appeal  to  You? 


CAN'T  you  just  picture  to  your- 
self how  attractive  such  a  green- 
house would  look  on  your  grounds? 

Can't  you  think  of  the  many  flowers 
you  would  start  in  it  early  each  spring  so 
they  would  be  almost  ready  to  bloom 
when  set  outside  ? 

Can  t  you  think  of  the  numerous 
favorites  you  would,  next  fall,  save  from 
Jack  Frost's  depredation? 

Can't  you  just  see  yourself  going  down 
to  your  garden  under  glass,  when  the 
snow  is  crisp  and  crunchy,  it's  so  cold; 
and  picking  your  arms  full  of  flowers  and 


mayhap  even  come  back  with  a  melon 
or  cwo  ? 

What  a  satisfaction  it  will  also  be  to 
you  to  always  have  flowers;  and  never 
want  for  the  right  plants  for  decorations. 

When  you  own  a  greenhouse,  then  it 
is,  you  will  discover  that  there  really  are 
some  things,  the  realization  of  which  is 
greater  than  their  anticipation. 

We  will  gladly  give  you  a  price  on  this 
house — or  design  one  especially  for  you. 
Market  conditions  make  this  a  particu- 
larly favorable  time  to  build. 

Send  for  Two  G's  Booklet — Glass  Gar- 
dens, A  Peep  Into  Their  Delights. 
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Limited,  of  Canada 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

ROYAL  BANK  BUILDING  TORONTO, 

Factory  :   St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


No  Labor 

No  Danrer 

No  iBconTenianco 

Strictly  Mechanical 

Easily  Attached 

Always  Responds 


To  All  FORD  OWNERS 

STOP    CRANKING : 
EQUIP  your  CAR  with  a 

PERFECTION 
SELF-STARTER 

Don't  get  out  in  front.     Start  your  Car 
from  the  seat. 

$25.00  Complete,  f.o.b.  Hamilton. 

Can  be  installed  in  1  to  2  hours  by  any  mechanic. 
LlToAsenta  Wanted.     Write  Us  Now. 

The   Perfection    Auto  Starter.  Co. 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 
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One    Million 

Car    Owners 

Need 

TEMCO- 
ALTA 

SHOCK 
ABSORBERS 


Can  be  installed  on  almost  any  car.  A 
guaranteed  right  universal  shock  absorber. 
There  is  no  car  that  does  not  need  a 
shock  absorber. 

Temco-Alta  Shock  Absorbers  are  a  proved 
success,  not  an  experiment.  They  are  in 
great  demand  to-day.  Need  no  adjustment. 
Eequire  no  oil.  Are  easily  and  quickly 
installed.  Add  comfort.  Prevent  break- 
age. Eliminate  oscillation.  Reduce  we»r 
and  tear. 

$15.00  complete 

Everythlni  ready  to  ingtal  on  almost  any  car. 
Write  to-day  for  full  particulars. 

CANADIAN   TEMCO   SALES   CO. 

INGERSOLL,  ONT.,  CAN. 


There  Are  Good  Times  Ahead  for 
You  With  a  ROBERTSON  LAUNCH 

We  can  ship  to-day  the  boat  shown  in  above  cut  or  a 
similar  hull  18'  to  26'  in  length  and  4'  to  6'  beam. 
Knock-down  frame«  or  complete  hulls  knocked  down,  also 
hulls  set  up  and  semi-flnished. 

Cruisers,    work    boats,    semi-speed    and    family    launches 
furnished    knock-down    or   complete,    ready   to   run. 

Write  for  Booklet  "B"  and  learn  how 
to    own    a    grood    launch    at    little    cost. 

Robertson  Bros.,  f;r^ir4Sr''oS{rrro 


nENNISTEEl 

%0    LONDON   '  CANADA  Lw 


THE  BEST  STEEL  LOCKERS  MADE  IN  CANADA 

MADE  ey 

THE    DENNIS  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS  CO     LIMJTED 

LONDON.    CANADA 


F I  JLiM  S    D  E  >^.E  L  O  I^K  1) 


10  CENTS  PER  ROLL  ALL  SIZES 

Our  24-hoiir  service  and  modem  equipment  enables  us  to 
offer  you  a  service  equalled  by  few.  We  guarantee  the 
best  possible  results.  Send  us  two  of  your  favorite  nega- 
tives and  we  will  print  them  without  charge  as  samples  of 
our  work.  No.  2  Brownie  prints,  3c;  3^4  x  4^.  4c;  4  x  5 
and  3a,  5c.  Postcards,  5c.  Enlargements,  8"  x  10",  35c. 
Authorized   Dealers  Canadian   Kodak   Co. 


STODDART:S,K0DAI(SIt)RE/v17:83Dundas5t;.Tofonb 


WINDOW  LETTERS 


;KASS>I,ATf;'-      ,.     SIGNS    ,     HOllStNIIMBFr.b 
•        '^OODa  OLP^^^        — — - 


ly  not  economical  or  safe.  When  trees  are 
felled  the  branches  and  tops  are  chopped 
off  and  the  trunk  sawn  into  logs  for  im- 
mediate removal.  In  the  wake  of  the  cut- 
ting gangs,  therefore,  we  find  a  mass  of 
large  and  small  branches,  with  their  clus- 
ter of  leaves,  which  in  the  course  of  a  sea- 
son or  two  becomes  ideal  kindling.  Were 
these  branches  closely  lopped  so  that  they 
lay  against  the  surface  of  the  earth,  sub- 
ject to  moisture  and  disintegration,  a  few 
years  would  make  them  proof  to  fire. 
Raised  by  the  branches  above  the  ground 
they  retain  an  inflammability  unimpaired 
for  ten  or  twenty  or  even  more  years,  pre- 
pared at  any  moment  to  supply  fuel  to 
vagrant  sparks.  No  forest  manager  dis- 
putes the  tremendous  contribution  of  lum- 
bermen's "slash"  to  the  annual  destruction 
of  our  woodlands.  In  Europe  and  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  usually  under 
Governmental  auspices,  this  "slash"  peril 
has  been  either  wholly  removed  or  greatly 
modified  by  one  of  the  methods  of  piling 
and  burning,  scattering  the  litter  broad- 
cast, or  a  combination  of  plans  gauged 
by  local  circumstances  and  the  factor  of 
expense.  Experiments  are  now  under  way 
in  several  parts  of  the  Dominion  to  ascer- 
tain just  what  additional  expense  these 
"slash"  handling  precautions  entail.  One 
fact  needs  no  experimentation  or  delay. 
The  fire  loss  induced  by  the  presence  of 
logging  litter  makes  almost  any  pre- 
cautionary expense  a  trifling  incident  in 
a  Government's  balance  sheet.  If  it  could 
be  decided  by  any  of  the  provincial  Gov- 
ernments that  "slash"  must  be  disposed 
of  in  some  way  the  expense  of  so  doing 
can  quite  simply  be  adjusted  when  estab- 
lishing the  lumberman's  purchase  price  at 
the  time  he  secures  his  limit  or  renews  his 
leasing  privileges. 

Coming  back  to  the  wise  dictum:  "The 
forests  are  not  the  property  of  those  liv- 
ing to-day  ....  but  of  those  who  have 
passed  away  and  those  who  are  yet  to  be 
born,"  an  observer  of  some  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental hesitancy  in  some  parts  of  the 
Dominion  must  be  forced  to  conclude  that 
we  have  precious  little  regard  for  those 
who  have  gone  and  only  a  nibble  of  gener- 
osity for  those  to  come.  The  dead  man  and 
the  unborn  baby  do  not  vote. 

IN  the  category  of  forest  fire  losses, 
given  here  with  as  much  cheering  em- 
phasis as  possible,  the  writer  must  not 
convey  an  impression  that  Canadian 
Governments  and  lumber  companies  are 
sitting  by  as  acquiescent  spectators.  It 
would  be  far  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  protective  machinery  has  developed 
as  fast  as  has  an  intelligent  public  senti- 
ment. The  driving  power  towards  an 
adequate  forest  guardianship  must  come 
from  those  Canadians  who  are  awake. 
Meanwhile,  all  the  provinces  have  made 
a  beginning.  Ontario  spends  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  annually 
on  fire  ranging  alone  and  about  two 
years  ago  had  as  many  as  nine  hun- 
dred men  on  this  effective  kind  of 
work.  Dominion  and  provincial  Govern- 
ments contribute  a  million  dollars  a  year 
in  protective  service  and  limit-holders  and 
railways  provide  half  a  million  more.  So 
large  is  the  undertaking  and  so  extremely 
valuable  the  prize  that  these  amounts 
must  soon  be  doubled  and  doubled  again 
if  the  annual  ruin  is  to  be  met  half  way. 


We  have  in  Quebec  province  two  mutual 
associations  of  limit-holders  with  large 
and  capable  staffs  devoted  to  the  one  task 
of  forest  protection;  this  mutual  move- 
ment is  likely  to  spread  to  all  timbered 
areas  of  the  Dominion  under  lease.  The 
Boaid  of  Railway  Commissioners  has 
created  splendid  regulations  and  strongly 
enforced  them  to  stop  the  mischievous 
work  of  locomotives  and  construction 
gangs  in  wooded  districts.  The  railway 
companies  themselves,  realizing  the 
identity  of  living  forests  and  freight  traf- 
fic are  coming  into  hearty  co-operation 
with  the  general  movement  for  sane  use 
of  this  great  natural  resource.  The  edu- 
cational influence  of  the  many  trained 
foresters  now  employed  in  the  country  and 
the  precept  and  example  of  the  federal 
and  provincial  forest  services  have  had 
an  effect  incalculably  great.  The  lumber 
men  of  the  country,  as  testified  by  the  ac- 
tion of  their  leaders,  are  accepting  the 
propaganda  for  forest  protection  with 
cordiality.  These  are  signs  of  the  new 
public  interest  and  the  changed  belief  in 
respect  to  saving  and  using  an  indis- 
pensable money-making  possession. 


Heads  and   Heels 

Continued  from  Page  26. 


"Why  can't  I  hang  him?"  he  asked 
coldly.  "This  is  not  a  saint's  day." 

"No,  but  there's  no  one  to  hang." 

"You,  you — "  spluttered  Vair,  and  then 
his  face  softened.  "What  do  you  mean? 
Has  Crossin  escaped?" 

"No,  he  hasn't  escaped,"  drawled  Stub. 
"He's  dead." 

Instantly  the  sheriff  was  the  stern 
officer  of  the  law. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  Crossin  was 
dead !  And  how  did  he  die?"  he  demanded 
of  a  hastily  summoned  deputy. 

"Dead!  He's  no  more  dead  than  you 
are,  or  wasn't  when  I  saw  him  in  his  cell 
ten  minutes  ago." 

"What  does  this  mean?"  demanded  the 
infuriated  sheriff,  turning  to  the  still  smil- 
ing Stub.   "Where  did  you  hear  it?" 

"You  told  me." 

"I!   You—" 

Vair  held  himself  in  his  chair  by  grip- 
ping the  desk. 

"You  said  the  warrant  had  come,  and 
according  to  it  and  the  law.  Hen  is  dead, 
was  hanged  yesterday,"  Stub  went  on. 
"You  can't  hang  the  fellow  in  the  jail. 
The  man  condemned  for  killing  Cadoo  is 
legally  dead  and  you  can't  hang  another 
man  in  his  place.  If  you  don't  believe  me, 
ask  the  prosecutor  and  the  judge." 

Stub  arose  stiffly  and  limped  out  of  the 
office.  Vair  forgot  his  amazement  when 
he  saw  the  limp,  and  a  look  of  understand- 
ing came  into  his  face. 

'"pHAT  afternoon  all  Selkirk  had  the 
-'-  news.  And  immediately  the  delay  of 
the  mail  became  of  sudden  interest.  The 
mail  man  and  his  driver  were  smothered 
with  questions,  which  served  only  to  add  to 
their  excitement  and  increase  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  evil  spirits  which  had 
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seized  their  camp  when  only  two  days 
from  Fort  Selkirk. 

It  was  finally  understood  that  the  men 
themselves  had  slept  for  nearly  two  days 
and  that  after  their  own  awakening  and 
a  great  nausea,  they  could  not  arouse  the 
dogs  for  another  day.  Stub  was  ques- 
tioned by  the  sheriff.  Vair  was  stern,  but 
admiration  was  hidden  beneath  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  little  man  who  so  inno- 
cently answered  his  questions  and  so 
plausibly  explained  his  absence.  He  was 
dismissed  in  disgust. 

Old  timers  now  accepted  Stub  as  one 
of  them.  They  had  begrudgingly  given 
him  credit  for  the  first  hanging  fiasco  but 
in  accomplishing  this  second  delay  he  had 
shown  that  courage  and  ability  to  travel 
the  trail  had  been  combined  with  ingenu- 
ity to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  part- 
ner. For  all  Selkirk  knew  that  Stub 
Rayley  and  not  evil  spirits  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  "long  sleep"  of  the  mail 
drivers. 

On  Feb.  18,  Crossin  was  again  taken 
before  the  judge.  For  the  third  time  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Judge, 
sheriff  and  prosecutor  wished  no  further 
burlesque,  and  to  permit  the  certain  arri- 
val of  the  death  warrant  the  execution 
was  set  for  August  1. 

Spring  came  and,  with  the  going  out 
of  the  ice,  Stub's  hopes  vanished.  Bob 
Bruns  had  been  gone  more  than  a  year. 
Somewhere  in  that  great  wilderness  to 
the  north  and  west  the  sun  was  melting 
the  snow  that  covered  his  body.  He  must 
be  dead.  Alive,  he  would  have  returned 
before  the  winter  ended,  would  have  re- 
turned with  the  witness,  would  at  least 
have  sent  word.  Bob  had  given  his  life 
for  his  friend.  Stub  was  the  more  des- 
pondent because  he  could  not. 

"D  UT  he  was  on  the  bank  when  the  first 
-'-'  boat  arrived  from  down  river,  and  the 
first  ftian  to  step  ashore  was  Bob  Bruns. 
He  carried  his  head  a  little  stiffly  and  the 
upturned  collar  of  his  shirt  scarcely  con- 
cealed a  newly  healed  wound.  Beside 
him  was  a  slinking,  furtive  figure  that 
shivered  as  he  saw  the  soldiers  on  the 
bank. 

Stub  waited  until  Bob  had  shoved  a 
way  for  himself  and  Sheets  through  the 
crowd.  He  was  about  to  make  one  of  the 
taunting  remarks  he  invariably  directed 
at  the  big  fellow  when  he  saw  the  expres- 
sion of  trust  and  confidence  in  Bob's  face. 

"Good  work.  Bruin,"  was  his  greeting. 
"You  did  well,  and  there's  more  than  a 
month  to  spare.  We'll  turn  this  fellow 
over  to  the  sheriff  and  then  tell  Hen.  I 
imagine  he'll  be  glad  you're  back.  I've 
got  the  prosecutor  talked  into  believing 
there  might  be  something  in  my  theory 
that  the  old  girl's  bandage  slipped  and 
that  she  got  a  squint  at  what's  wrong 
with  her  scales." 

Bob  Bruns  grunted,  as  he  always  did 
when  he  did  not  understand  what  Stub 
was  talking  about. 

"I  got  him,"  was  all  he  said. 

"Where's  Snellgrove?"  asked  Stub,  pic- 
turing what  the  fifteen  months  of  pursuit 
must  have  been. 

"Had  to  kill  him  to  get  this  one  down 
at  Nome." 

And  that  was  all  Stub  or  Hen  ever 
learned  of  the  long  chase,  even  when  all 
three  were  alone  on  their  way  up  the 
Stewart  in  August. 


For  Canoeing, 
Sailing,  Motor 
Boating  or 
Motoring 


You  will  find  the  "Franco"  Electric 
Flashlight  invaluable  for  a  hundred 
and  one  occasions.  In  cases  of 
emergency  they  are  priceless.  The 
new  wireless  "Franco  will  not  shortr 
circuit  when  thrown  against  metal. 

New  batteries  are  replaced  without 
difficulty.  They  automatically  adjust 
themselves,    thus  preventing   wrong 
replacements  which  wear  the  life  of  a  battery  away  quickly. 

Ask   your  dealer  for  Franco  Flashlights  and  get  long   service 

Penlite 

is  a  new  fountain  pen 
flashlight  novelty  that 
affords  a  great  deal  of 
amusement.  It  is  a 
perfect  imitation  of  a 
fountain  and  has  clip 
attachment;  can  be 
carried  just  like  an  or- 
dinary fountain  pen. 
It  has  practical  feat- 
ures, and  will  be  found 
convenient  for  a  num- 
ber of  occasions. 
Doctors  and  Dentists 
win  find  It  of  great 
value  in  their  work. 
If  your  dealer  caanot 
supply,  write  uh  direot 
for  fall  particulars. 
You  should  have  this 
novelty. 

The  Interstate 
Novelty  Co.  of 
Canada,  Ltd. 
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220  King  St.  We>t,    Toronto,  Ont. 


Avoid  so-called  thirst-quenchers 
during  the  hot  summer  days 

Let    your  family  or  employees  drink   Nature's   own 
drink — pure,  sparkling,  bubbling  water,  kept  free  from 
all  impurities  with  a  Perfection  Water  Cooler. 

With  the  "Perfection"  no  impure   ice  can  reach  the 

drinking  water.     The  water  is  kept  cool  and  sparkling 

until  the  last  piece  of  ice  melts.     No  other  cooler  has 

this  feature.     The  children    can    drink  with    safety. 

Your  staff  will  benefit  during  the  sweltering  days.     It 

is  less  expensive  than  the  many  questionable  drinks  on 

the  market,  which  only  aggravate  the  thirst  and  cause                  1 

minor  hot  weather  ailments. 

\ 

It  is  an  economy  that  more  than  pays  for    itself    in 
health    and    efficiency.     Get    a    Perfection    Cooler. 
Keep  healthy  and  cool. 

Our  booklet  "A"  gives  some  scientific  facts 
about  water  that  will  interest  you. 

Send  us  your  address  for  a  free  copy. 

Perfection  Cooler  Co.,  Limited 

21  Alice  Street                                     TORONTO       ^ 
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By  reason  of  the 
changing  shape 
when  in  motion 
this  tire  cleans  it- 
self of  all  mud  and 
slime. 


DUNLOP  TIRE  &  RUBBER  GOODS 
CO.,  Limited 
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Head  Office      -      -        TORONTO 
Branches  in  Leading  Cities 

Makers  of  Tires  for  Automobiles,  Motor 
Trucks,  Motorcycles,  Bicycles  and  Carri- 
ages, Rubber  Belting,  Packing,  Hose, 
Heels,  Mats.  Tiling,  and  General 

Rubber  Specialties. 
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PEERLESS  POULTRY  FENCE 

A  Neat  Fenc9-Mot  Metting  ' 

strongly  tiiado  and  clcsely  spacod— making  it  a  complete 
barrier  anainst  large  animals  as  wpII  as  small  iKiultry.  Top  . 
I  and  bottum  wires  No.  9— internietiiaies  No.  12  wire  -made  # 
f  by  the  Open  Hearth  process  which  time  and  othertests  havol 
f  proven  to  he  ihe  besl.  Send  for  catalog.  Ask  almut  our  farm  and  ornamBtitai  fl 
'fonoing.  AK^nciafl  nearly  every  where.  AgentB  wanted  in  unaBBiinie<l  territory.^ 
The  Banwell  -  Hoxle  WIra  Fence  Company^  Ltd., 
Wloolpeff,  Han.,  HamUton*  Out. 


Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present 

salary? 

We  have  a  proposition  that  enables  energetic  men  to  add  from  $5  to  $10 
per  week  to  their  present  salary.  The  work  is  attractive,  educative  and 
profitable.     You  should  know  about  it.      Write   for  full   particular*. 

The    Mac  Lean   Publishing    Co.,    Limited 

Circulation  Department  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 


The  Last  Ally 

Continued  from  Page  34. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Take  Larescu 

THE     hill     people     of     Ironia     were 
counted  as  giants;  and  their  leader, 
Take    Larescu,    was     a    giant     among 
them.   He  stood  fully  six-foot-four,  with 
the   proportions   generally   of   a   grizzly 
bear.  His  head,  carried  at  a  dignified  ele- 
vation, was  covered  with  a  red  cap,  close- 
ly approximating  the  Turkish  fez  in  shape 
and  allowing  a  mop  of  curly  black  hair  to 
protrude  all  around.    If  in  his  physical 
make-up  he  resembled  the  bear,  his  face 
was  a  close  approach  to  the  fierce  and 
noble  lines  of  the  eagle.   With  bold,  com- 
manding eye,  heavy,  hooked  nose,  and  long 
black  moustache,  he  gave  more  than  a  sug- 
gestion of  imperturbable  dignity  and  high- 
reaching  ambition,  while  the  general  ex- 
pression of  his  face  showed  determina- 
tion, ruthless  strength  and  cruelty.     He 
was  dressed  in  the  usual  costume  of  the 
Ironian,  with  broad  white  trousers  and 
many-colored  blouse,  and  carried  a  brace 
of  pistols   in  his  belt.    An  incongruous 
touch  was  lent  by  an  ornate  scarab  watch 
fob  which  dangled  from  his  belt  between 
the  ivory-mounted  pistols.    If  one  cared 
to  inspect  this  mountainous  figure  of  a 
man  in  detail,  further  incongruities  were 
brought  to  light  in  the  heavy  European 
boots  and  the  knitted  undergarment  which 
showed  beneath  his  voluminous  sleeves. 
Take  Larescu  stood  on  the  side  of  a 
precipitous  hill  and  watched  a  file  of  men 
slowly  winding  their  way  up  toward  him. 
His  keen  eye  had  already  noted  that  the 
approaching  party  included  two  strang- 
ers, who  from  their  clothing  were  quite 
apparently  foreigners.    The  leader  of  the 
hill  tribes  did   not  waste  much   time  in 
fruitless   speculation   as  to  the   probable 
identity  of  the  two  newcomers  but,  feeling 
in  the  loose  folds  of  his  scarlet  sash,  pro- 
duced a  decidely  modern-looking  pair  of 
field-glasses.    Focusing  them  on  the  dis- 
tant figures  of  the  men  toiling  up  the  hill, 
he  studied  them  intently  for  a  few  min- 
utes. "Both  Americans,"  was  his  mentally 
registered  verdict  as  he  closed  the  glasses 
and  carefully  replaced  them  in  the  ample 
store-room  of  his  belt.  Then  from  the  belt 
he  produced  a  cigarette  and  match  and 
later   still,   an   amber   mouthpiece.     The 
capacity  of  Larescu's  sash  was  a  constant 
source  of  wonder  to  those  who  came  in 
contact  with    him.     One    could    not   help 
speculating  as  to  what  he  would  produce 
next. 

The  path  up  which  the  approaching 
party  laboriously  climbed  brought  them 
to  the  crest  of  the  opposing  slope,  which 
was  connected  with  the  steep  eminence  on 
which  he  stood  by  a  causeway  formed  by 
the  fallen  trunk  of  a  huge  tree.  Hidden 
in  the  dense  wood  behind  him,  a  handful 
of  men  could  have  held  this  position 
against  an  army.  Moving  with  the  ap- 
parent leisure  of  extreme  ponderosity, 
Larescu  took  up  his  position  at  the  end 
of  the  causeway,  a  formidable  Horatius 
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capable  of  holding  the  bridge  against  any 
odds.  His  new  position  was  not  taken  for 
purposes  of  defence,  however.  In  a  boom- 
ing voice  he  called  out  a  gruff  but  hearty 
greeting. 

Larescu    studied    the    two    strangers 
closely  as  they  stepped  cautiously  across 
the  fallen   tree   trunk.    One  was  a   tall, 
broad-shouldered  young  man,  with  an  un- 
hatted  shock  of  fair  hair.   A  blood-stained 
rag  bound  around  his  head  indicated  that 
this  member  of  the  party  had  met  with 
an    accident.     The    other    stranger    was 
shorter  and  broader,  with  a  free  and  care-  1 
less  air,  a  much-freckled  face  and  a  mop  i 
of  flaming  red  hair.  They  in  turn  studied  ' 
Take  Larescu  with  an  even  greater  de- 
gree of  interest  than  he  had  shown  in  his 
inspection  of  them. 

"Observe  the  comic  opera  Hercules," 
whispered  Crane  to  Fenton. 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  said 
Larescu,  with  cordiality  and  a  most  sur- 
prising perfection  of  accent.  "I  am  indeed 
delighted  to  have  you  as  my  guests.  You, 
sir,  I  regret  to  note  have  had  an  accident."  . 

If  the  Statue  of  Liberty  ever  took  upon 
itself  to  voice  a  message  of  welcome  to 
incoming  ships,  the  passengers  would  not 
feel  a  more  complete  degree  of  amazement  ' 
than  that  which  Fenton  and  Crane  ex- 
perienced on  hearing  this  cordial  message, 
phrased  in  the  most  perfect  English,  fall 
from  the  lips  of  this  fierce  and  uncouthly- 
apparelled  brigand. 

"Good  morning,"  replied  Fenton,  re- 
covering himself  with  an  effort.  "Yes,  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  make  a  false  step 
at  a  critical  part  of  the  trail.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  my  friend  here,  I  would  be  still 
lying  where  I  tumbled.  Am  I  addressing 
Take  Larescu?" 

"You  are,  sir,"  replied  the  Ironian,  in- 
clining his  huge  bulk  in  a  courteous  bow. 
"You  are  standing  at  the  present  moment 
where  foot  of  any  but  Ironian  has  never 
before  rested.  That  your  mission  is  an 
important  one  I  am  assured,  else  my  peo- 
ple would  not  have  seen  fit  to  escort  you 
here.  You  are  doubly  welcome,  sirs,  if 
you  bring  news." 

"Shades  of  Chesterfield!"  said  Crane  to 
himself,  "this  isn't  real  life.  If  the  or- 
chestra doesn't  tune  up  for  a  solo  by  the 
bass  lead  in  a  second  or  so,  I'll  know 
that  I'm  dreaming!" 

Fenton  in  the  meantime  was  fumbling 
in  his  coat  pockets  for  a  letter  that  the 
worthy  priest  had  given  him  for  the 
ruler  of  the  hill  country.  He  handed  it 
over  to  Larescu  who  immediately  broke 
the  seal  and  read  the  contents.  At  the 
conclusion  he  addressed  them  with  even 
more  cordiality  than  before. 

"Mr.  Fenton,  I  am  glad  to  know  you, 
and  you  too,  Mr.  Crane.  You  are  just 
in  time  for  breakfast.  But  before  we  sit 
down  I  shall  look  to  your  injuries,  Mr. 
Fenton." 

He  led  the  way  back  through  the  trees 
for  some  distance  until  they  came  to  a 
low-lying,  roughly  furnished  house,  with 
nothing  on  the  outside  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  typical  Ironian  abode,  except- 
ing its  size.  Inside,  however,  they  found 
cause  for  fresh  astonishment.  The  room 
in  which  they  found  themselves  might 
well  have  belonged  to  an  Englishman  of 


Hupmobile  for  Nineteen  Sixteen 

Higher  than  ever  in  quality-more  comfortable 
-economical  as  Hupmobiles  have  always  been 


In  tUe  1916  Hupmobile  we  tave  gone  to 
greater  lengths  than  ever  before  to  main- 
tain the  Hupmobile  reputation  for  quality. 

The  new  car  has  twenty  per  cent,  more 
power,  giving  a  quicker  pickup,  an  even 
stronger  pull  on  hills  and  In  sand,  and 
slower  running  on  high  speed.  Note  these 
mechanical  features:  Tungsten  steel  valves, 
disc  clutch  with  !«  hardened  steel  plates, 
bronze-shell  motor  bearings,  spiral  bevel 
gears  In  rear  axle,  nickel  steel  axle  shafts 
vanadium  steel  malnleaf  In  springs,  tubular 
propeller  shaft.  Compare  these  features 
with  any  car  on  the  market. 

The  1916  Hupmobile  maintains  the  repu- 
tation of  earlier  Hupmobiles  for  economy 
It  will  probably  reduce  the  Hupmobile 
repair  cost  record  of  less  than  %  cent 
per  mile.  Though  twenty  per  cent,  more 
powerful  the  1916  car  is  a  fit  companion 
for  our  earlier  models  in  gasoline  mileage 
tire   service,   and   oil   consumption. 

We  have  been  told  countless  times  that 
the  1915  Hupmobile  Is  the  easiest  riding 
car  ever  built.  The  1916  Hupmobile  is 
more  comfortable.  The  upholstery  is 
deeper.  Genuine  high-grade  hair  and  Im- 
proved cushion  construction  give  the  com- 
fort of  an  old  shoe.  Springs  are  even  mo-e 
flexible  and  easy  riding.  Tires  are  large 
in  proportion  to  weight. 

The  upholstery  is  genuine  high-grade 
leather.  Floor-boards  and  clear  running 
boards  are  best  linoleum.  The  tonneau  Is 
richly   carpeted. 

The  new  bodies  have  a  depth  of  color 
and  luster  of  finish  you  have  heretofore 
seen  only  In  highest  priced  cars.  Fenders 
radiator,  and  motor  bonnet  are  enameled 
by  a  new  process— beautiful  and  long  wear- 
ing. 

The  1916  Hupmobile  has  the  famous 
BIJur  system  for  electric  starting  and 
lighting.     This  equipment  is  used  on  some 


of  the  highest  priced  cars.  Latest  im- 
proved battery  Ignition  —  surest  and 
simplest  built — is  used.  In  our  own  shops 
we  build  the  genuine  Goldie  one-man  top 
and  Collins  quick-acting  curtains.  Five 
demountable  rims,  complete  electric  light- 
ing equipment,  latest  and  best  speedo- 
meter, an  exclusive  design  rain  vision  and 
ventilating  windshield,  Hupmobile  patent- 
ed tall  light,  crown  fenders,  non-skid  rear 
tires  are  regular  equipment.  You  will  find 
lacking  nothing  that  makes  for  complete- 
ness. 

In  considering  the  1916  Hupmobile  please 
remember  that  the  Hupp  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany Is  one  of  the  few  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  that  have  never  built  ;i 
poor  car  or  had  an  oft  year.  Wherever 
you  go  you  will  hear  the  Hupmobile  spoken 
of  as  a  car  of  most  unusual  value  at  its 
price.  That  is  why  "we  believe  the  Hup- 
mobile to  be  the  best  car  of  its  class  in 
the  world."  That  creed  of  ours  is  a  fact 
to   Hupmobile  owners. 

The  reputation  of  quality  In  our  can 
is  the  biggest  asset  of  our  business.  And 
we  guard  it  most  jealously. 

So-  when  we  tell  you  the  1916  Hupmobiles 
are  the  best  cars  this  company  has  ever 
built,  and  when  we  offer  you  our  best 
cars  at  a  reduction  in  price,  you  may  well 
take  our  word  tor  It  that  you  will  make 
no   mistake   In   selecting  a   Hupmobile. 

But  we  don't  ask  you  to  accept  our  word 
alone.  We  do  ask  you  to  see  the  1916 
Hupmobile— to  ride  In  it— to  drive  It  If 
you  will. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  our  new  catalog 
which  Illustrates  and  describes  in  detail 
all   the  1916  cars. 

And  won't  you  please  ask  the  Hupmobile 
dealer  in  your  city  to  show  you  in  an 
actual  merit  test  that  the  1916  Hupmobile 
is  just  what  we  say — truly  "the  best  car 
of  Its  class  In   the  world?" 


Made  in  Canada. 


IQI6   HUPMOBILE   PRICES 

Five-Rissenger  Touring  Car,  $1385 
Roadster,  $1385    ■    Sedan,  $1820  •   Limousine.  $3185 
All-^earlburingCar,  $1525  •  AllTear  Coupe,  $I500 
Seven-Passengerlouring  Car,  $1635 


HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY, 


WINDSOR.  ONT. 
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WANTED— A  Man! 

We  want  a  man  in  each  province  who  is  capable  of  organizing  and  directing  a  staff 
of  circulation  men  in  connection  with  MacLean's  Magazine.  Experience  in  circu- 
lation work,  though  helpful,  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  This  position  is  open  to 
the  man  who  can  gather  around  him  live  salesmen  and  who  can  direct  the  work 
intelligently.  MacLean's  Magazine  appeals  to  the  better  class  of  readers,  business 
and  professional  men  and  their  families.    It  is  received  exceptionally  well. 

If  you  are  open  to  consider  a  podtion  as  referred  to  above, 
write   to-day,   giving  reference*  and    your  selling  experience. 

The  Maclean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 
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A  low  collar  for  summer  wear,  also  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  the  stout  man  for  year- 
round  wear. 

20c.,  or  S  for  60c. 

Very  comfortable  and  possessing,  to  a  high 
degree,  the  marked  perfection  of  distinctive 
style  which  distinguishes  the  Red  Man  brand 
from  all  others. 

For   Sale   by   Canada's   Best   Men's    Stores. 

EARL  &  WILSON 

NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Troy's  iest  product. 
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Peterborough  Canoes 


Always  /ooK/ori 
this  Trade  M.arK i 
in  the  Bow. 


Half  the  pleasure  of  canoeing  depends  on 
tfie  excellence  of  your  canoe. 
Lightness,  strength,  speed  and  safety  in 
your  canoe  are  essen- 
tial to  complete  enjoy- 
ment. 

It  is  the  possession  of 
these  qualities  that  has 
made  the  "Peter- 
borough" the  first 
choice  in  canoes. 

Write  for  the  Peter- 
borougrh  cataloffue  of 
Canoes  and  Motor  Boats. 

Peterborough    Canoe 

Company,   Limited 

281  Water  Street 

Peterborough,      Ontario 


wealth  and  refinement.  The  walls  were 
lined  with  well-filled  book-cases  and  ex- 
cellent engravings.  There  were  plenty  of 
comfortable  leather  chairs;  and  a  thick 
rug  covered  the  floor.  Fenton  and  Crane 
looked  the  surprise  they  felt. 

"You  did  not  think  to  find  anything  of 
this  kind  up  here  in  the  hills?"  chuckled 
the  giant.  "Yet,  if  an  abode  of  super- 
luxury  could  be  concealed  in  the  grottoes 
of  Monte  Carlo,  why  should  you  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  such  simple  possessions 
as  these  in  the  mountains  of  Ironia? 
But  I  must  not  waste  words  while  you, 
sir,  are  in  such  need  of  attention." 

In  another  minute  glasses  of  ftrong 
spirits  had  been  placed  before  his  two 
guests.  Fenton  felt  a  grateful  warmth 
steal  over  him  as  he  drained  his  glass. 
AVith  an  almost  professional  deftness, 
Larescu  examined  the  injuries  that  Fen- 
ton had  sustained  in  his  fall  and  adjusted 
fresh  bandages.  "I  know  a  little  of 
medicine  and  surgery,"  he  said,  "and 
look  after  the  health  of  my  people.  But 
now  for  breakfast,   gentlemen." 

They  sat  do^vn  to  a  meal  of  remark- 
able substantiality,  backed  up  by  really 
excellent  coffee.  Fenton  ate  as  well  as 
his  physical  condition  permitted.  Crane, 
as  he  put  it,  made  up  for  lost  time;  but 
together  they  could  not  equal  the  gas- 
tronomic feats  of  their  host.  The  giant 
finished  dish  after  dish  with  the  appetite 
of  a  grizzly  emerging  from  his  long 
winter  sleep.  His  table  manners  were 
as  finicky  and  perfect  as  his  capacity 
was   immeasurable. 

During  the  meal,  which  threatened  to 
extend  well  on  into  the  forenoon,  Larescu 
talked  on  a  wide  ranee  of  subjects,  giv- 
ing an  insight  into  the  unique  life  that 
he  led.  He  had  traveled  considerably. 
Each  year  he  quietly  vanished  from  his 
hill  haunts  and  spent  two  months  or 
more  in  the  larger  cities  of  Western 
Europe.  He  spoke  French  and  German, 
as  well  as  English.  He  had  studied 
medicine  in  London  and  Vienna,  elec- 
tricity in  Berlin,  and  the  art  of  living 
well  in  Paris.  He  was  an  omnivorous 
reader,  and  had  magazines  and  papers 
brought  in  to  him  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  He  knew  something  of  music, 
much  of  philosophy  and  art,  and  all  that 
there  was  to  know  on  the  subject  of  the 
government  of  a  primitive  people.  The 
wonder  of  his  guests  grew  with  each 
minute. 

"I  am  telling  you  things  about  myself, 
of  which  no  one  in  Ironia,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  my  personal  followers,  has  any 
idea,"  he  confided  to  them.  "In  Serajoz 
they  know  me  only  as  the  leader  of  the 
hill  people— and  a  rather  good  fighting 
man.  You  are  the  first  guests  from  the 
outside  world  to  sit  at  my  table;  and 
I  have  told  you  all  this,  serene  in  the 
knowledge  that  not  a  word  about  me 
shall  go  outside  this  room." 

They  hastened  to  assure  him  that  his 
confidence  would  be  respected  completely. 
Larescu  then  went  on  to  tell  them  of  his 
work  with  the  hill  tribes;  how  he  made 
and  administered  their  laws,  adjusted  all 
differences  that  arose  between  indivi- 
duals and  even  on  occasions  officiated  at 
the  marriage  rites  over  the  tongs;  for 
the   hill   people,   although   intensely   re- 


ligious in  many  ways,  still  clung  to  cus- 
toms that  marked  their  blood  relation- 
ship to  the  gypsy.  Finally,  having  com- 
pleted his  breakfast,  Larescu  shoved  back 
his  chair.     His  manner  changed  at  once. 

"Now  for  business,"  he  said  briskly, 
even  sharply.  "My  reverend  friend, 
whose  opinion  I  have  most  high  regard 
for,  has  commended  you  to  me.  In  what 
way  can  I  be  of  service  to  you?" 

Fenton  hesitated  a  moment  before  re- 
plying. Divining  quickly,  and  accurate- 
ly, the  reason  for  his  guest's  hesitancy, 
Larescu  rose  and,  walking  over  to  his 
secretary,  fumbled  through  the  contents 
of  one  of  the  pigeon-holes  until  he  found 
a  certain  letter.  This  he  placed  in  Fen- 
ton's  hands. 

"I  judged  from  the  padre's  letter  that 
your  errand  was  in  a  certain  sense  a 
political  one,"  he  said.  "Read  this. 
It  is  from  Prince  Peter  and  will  allay 
any  uncertainties  which  you  may  have 
entertained  with  reference  to  my  sym- 
pathies and  trustworthiness." 

A  hasty  glance  through  the  letter  con- 
vinced Fenton  that  not  only  did  Larescu 
stand  high  in  the  regard  of  Prince  Peter 
but  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  the 
cause  that  Peter  was  championing. 

"You  must  pardon  me,"  he  said  to 
their  host,  "but  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
in  this  country  a  few  days  only  is  per- 
haps suflScient  excuse  for  caution.  I  had 
only  the  assurance  of  the  priest  of  Kail 
Baleski  as  to  where  you  stood." 

He  then  told  Larescu  of  what  he  had 
heard  in  the  gardens  of  the  royal  palace 
on  the  night  of  the  ball,  of  the  attempts 
on  his  own  life  and  later  on  that  of 
Prince  Peter,  of  the  carrying  off  of  the 
Princess  Olga  and  finally  of  his  own 
headlong  pursuit.  Crane  who  had  pre- 
viously knovsm  little  of  the  object  of  their 
journey,  other  than  the  mere  fact  that 
the  Princess  had  been  abducted,  hearkened 
to  the  recital  with  keenest  interest  and 
every  evidence  of  excitement.  The  ef- 
fect on  Take  Larescu  was  even  more 
marked.  He  listened  with  a  scowl  that 
darkened  as  fresh  evidence  of  the  per- 
fidy of  Miridoff  was  brought  forward. 
At  the  conclusion  he  thumped  the  table 
with  his  huge  fist  and  swore  •w'ith  mighty 
Ironian  oaths  that  he  would  not  leave  a 
stone  standing  at  Kirkalisse. 

"The  Duke  Miridoff  is  a  double-dyed 
traitor!"  he  declared.  "For  German  gold 
he  would  barter  his  country's  oppor- 
tunity to  regain  her  lost  provinces.^  I 
have  a  long  score  to  settle  with  Miri-  , 
doff.  He  has  shown  bitter  animosity  to 
the  people  of  the  hills.  Three  of  my 
men  were  hanged  at  Serajoz  ten  months 
ago  for  a  raid  that  his  exactions  had 
provoked.  But  now  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing has  come!  How  is  it  your  proverb 
goes — This  is  the  last  straw  that  causes 
the  worm  to  turn!" 

The  lust  of  conflict  and  the  primitive 
craving  for  revenge  showed  in  every  line 
of  the  gigantic  chief.  The  veneer  of 
civilization  sloughed  off.  His  eyes  flash- 
ed, his  nostrils  dilated,  and  as  he  stood 
up  his  mighty  arms  swung  menacingly, 
like  heavy  flails. 

"By  to-night  I  can  have  three  thous- 
and of  my  men  before  the  gates  of  Kirk- 
alisse!" he  declared. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
The  Trump  Card 

*T~'  HE  sun  crept  behind  the  distant 
^  mountain  peak.  In  this  country  of 
httle  twilight  the  transition  from  day 
into  night  was  speedy  and,  almost  as 
Olga  watched  from  her  window  the  last 
rays  seemed  to  vanish,  symbol  to  her 
of  the  vanishing,  too,  of  hope  and  the 
encroachment  of  she  knew  not  what. 

She  reflected  as  she  sat  there  by  the 
\vindow,  on  the  events  of  the  night  be- 
fore. Following  her  capture  by  a  band 
of  evil-visaged  brigands,  she  had  been 
convoyed  through  the  hill  country  by  a 
trail  almost  as  difficult  as  that  which 
Fenton  and  Crane  had  followed.  They 
had  arrived  in  the  dense  darkness  of 
night  at  an  old  building  perched  on  the 
crest  of  one  of  the  highest  peaks — ap- 
parently a  disused  hunting  lodge.  The 
fears  of  the  Princess,  which  had  increased 
with  each  hour  spent  on  the  trail,  were 
somewhat  allayed  when  she  found  there 
were  a  couple  of  maids  in  the  lodge. 
But  while  that  was  comforting  in  one 
way,  the  fact  that  they  evidently  knew 
and  respected  her  rank  proved  to  her 
that  it  was  no  band  of  mountain  maraud- 
ers who  had  carried  her  off.  The  girls 
were  not  gypsies.  Her  first  thought 
that  she  would  be  held  for  a  ransom 
was  replaced  by  a  feeling  of  vague  un- 
certainty. 

The  lodge  had  not  been  used  for  some 
time,  although  several  of  the  rooms  had 
been  hastily  furnished;  furnished  too 
with  a  certain  degree  of  elegance.  This 
was  an  added  circumstance  which  pro- 
vided the  Princess  with  scope  for  un- 
easy speculation  as  to  her  present  posi- 
tion and  the  likely  developments  of  the 
future.  In  a  vague  way  she  began  to 
realize  the  motive  behind  her  abduction. 

Any  doubts  that  may  have  lingered 
had  vanished  at  noon  that  day  with  the 
arrival  of  a  young  woman  who  rode  up 
a  wide  path  around  the  mountain  side 
from  the  opposite  direction  to  that  along 
which  the  Princess  had  been  brought. 
The  newcomer  was  received  with  every 
evidence  of  respect  by  the  two  husky 
brigands  who  guarded  the  lodge.  Watch- 
ing from  the  window  of  a  room 
on  the  ground  floor,  which  had  been  ap- 
propriated to  her  as  a  bedroom,  Olga 
had  felt  a  sudden  stirring  of  resentment 
w^hen  she  recognized  in  the  fair  stranger 
the  woman  to  whom  Fenton  had  been  so 
attentive  —  the  woman,  moreover,  who 
had  involved  him  in  a  restaurant  brawl 
and  for  whose  sake  he  had  been  pre- 
pared to  fight  a  duel.  If  Olga  were  still 
ignorant  of  the  real  nature  and  the  depth 
of  her  interest  in  the  Canadian,  she  must 
surely  have  been  astonished  at  the  jeal- 
ous promptings  which  took  possession 
of  her  as  she  surreptitiously  regarded  the 
dancer  through  the  broken  shutter  which 
rattled  in  the  wind  outside  her  window. 
The  new  comer  undeniably  was  attractive. 

The  interview  which  followed  between 
them  had  left  the  Princess  in  a  state  of 
mental  puzzlement  and  doubt.  Mile 
Petrowa  had  told  her  a  most  surprising 
story,  speaking  in  French  for  the  bene- 
fit of  possible  eavesdroppers;  a  story  of 


How  Do  You  Know  If  Your  Answer 
Is  Right  When  You  Add  a  Column? 


Whether  you  add  it  mentally  or  with 
a  machine — any  kind  of  a  machine — 
you  never  KNOW  until  you  re-add  it. 

You  may  check  your  work  against  a  du- 
plicate columnand  catch  someerrors, but 
you  can  actually  Pfi.OVE  it  only  by  rc-adding. 

With  the  Comptometer  you  can  add  and  re-add 
and  KNOW  if  your  answer  is  right,  in  half  the 
time  it  would  take  to  add  and  check  by  proof- 


reading the  figures,  or  by  any  other  means.  The 
Comptometer  way  leaves  no  chance  of  being 
tripped  up  by  unnoticed  transpositions. 

The  principle  of  proof  by  re-addition  is  recog- 
nized in  the  daily  practice  of  every  accountant. 
He  invariably  applies  it  as  the  final  test  when 
the  accuracy  of  a  total  is  in  doubt.  Then,  why 
not  use  it  first?  Comptometer  speed  makes  this 
positive  proof  the  quickest  and  easiest — just  as 
it  makes  the  original  addition  quicker  and  surer 
than  you  can  make  it  any  other  way. 


Besides  the  advantages  of  speed  and  accuracy 
it  affords,  the  Comptometer  is  the  handiest 
machine  imaginable  for  bookkeepers'  work. 

There  it  sits  right  beside  his  ledger.  Every 
key  stroke  adds  its  proper  amount  and  the  addi- 
tion is  completed  without  moving  the  hand  from 
the  keyboard.  In  the  same  rapid  manner  he 
makes  his  invoice  extensions,  discounts,  figures 


average  due  dates,  distributions — puts  ALL  the 
mechanical  work  through  the  machine  instead 
of  through  his  brain. 

It  is  this  combination  of  speed  and  con- 
venience in  the  Comptometer  that  enables  you 
to  do  your  work  and  PROVE  it  so  you  know 
it  is  right  and  still  save  time  and  no  end  of 
hard  work. 


Ask  For  Demonstration 

In  the  nearest  one  of  the  65  Comptometer  offices  there  is  a  competent 
Comptometer  man  ready  to  demonstrate  the  economy  of  Comptometer 
speed  and  accuracy  on  all  your  figure  work.  Write  us  that  we  may 
arrange   for   such  a  demonstration   without  obligation  or  expense  to  you. 


FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO. 


1715-31  N.  Paulina  Street 


Chicago,  Illinoii 


.   ^  Canadian  Offices  or  Dealers  : 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG  CALGARY  VANCOUVER 

Power  Bids.  Traders  Bank  Bldg.  McGreevy  Bids.  1309  1 1th  St.  W.  Rogers  Bids. 


Used  in  Offices  Where  Efficiency  is  Essential 


MARSH  HTGIBNIC  RUBBER  FINOER  PADS  do  awaj  with  the 
smudge  or  soiled  mark  of  ttie  moistened  tinger.  These  pads  are  a 
valuable  asset  to  any  office.  Practical  and  ineipensire.  Corrugated 
to  GRIP  the  paper.  Perforated  to  allow  rentilation.  Try  them  out. 
A  sample  and  size  card  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  stamps 
or  coin. 

DZHiTtor,:  Tfac  BrowD  Bros.,  Limited 

Cor.  Simcoe,  Pearl  and  Adelaide  Streets,  Toronto 
Darol  Rubber  Co.,        Sole  Manfrs.,        ProTidence.  R.I.,  U.S.A. 


QAVOL   RUBBER   CO. 
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CANADA 


WHAT  IS  HOME  WITHOUT  A  BOOKCASE  ? 

Just  think  what  an  ideal  piece  of  furniture  this  is  for  your  home, 
and  what  pleasure  and  comfort  the  whole  family  will  derive  from 
it.  Your  books  are  your  best  friends  and  deserve  to  be  taken 
care  of. 


THE  DOORS  CAN  NEVER  BIND 

When  you  buy  "Macey"  sectional  cases  you  are  absolutely  sure  that  you  will  never 
be  bothered  with  binding  doors,  as  we  use  a  Patented  contrivance  that  makes  such 
a  thing  impossible.  Our  "Macey  Style  Book"  will  give  you  a  liberal  education  in 
the  origin,  development,  and  uses  of  these  handsome  cases,  and  should  be  in  every 
booklover's  hands.     It  is  free.   Write  for  it  to-day. 


QanadaFurnitureM 


ANADA  ruRNiTURE  Manufacturers 


Limited 


WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO. 


Does  an  Increase  in  Salary  Interest  You? 

We  have  put  four  hundred  young  and  old  business  men  in  Canada  in 
the  way  of  earning  $5.00  more  every  week.  If  you  are  an  enterprising 
man,  you  can  get  the  same  offer  by  writing  us.  The  work  is  easy, 
educative  and  profitable 

WRITE   US  FOR  PARTICULARS 

THE    MACLEAN     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 

Circulation  Dtpartmtnt:  143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE       -     TORONTO,  CANADA 
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plots  and  counter  plots  in  which  the 
narrator  herself  appeared  in  a  double 
role,  ostensibly  an  agent  of  Miridoff, 
actually  a  member  of  the  Russian  Secret 
Service.  The  story  seemed  highly  im- 
probable and  yet  there  was  much  to  sub- 
stantiate it — the  presence  of  the  dancer 
in  Varden's  library  and  her  claims  to 
having  been  on  hand  when  the  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  Prince  Peter. 
And  in  addition  there  had  been  some- 
thing about  the  little  dancer,  an  air  of 
sincerity,  that  had  done  much  to  impress 
the  Princess  with  the  veracity  of  her 
story. 

As  Olga  sat  in  the  gathering  gloom 
her  thoughts  were  occupied  largely  by 
this  surprising  development.  If  the 
other  woman's  story  were  true;  then  her 
relations  with  Fenton  might  easily  be 
understood.  The  Princess  was  anxious 
to  believe  it  but  doubts  persisted,  doubts 
which  originated  in  jealous  consciousness 
of  the  undoubted  charms  of  the  dancer. 
By  this  time  Olga  frankly  admitted  to 
herself  that  she  had  been,  and  still  was, 
jealous.  Her  jealousy  was  a  revelation 
to  her. 

The  door  opened  and  with  firm,  heavy 
step  a  man  entered  the  room.  Olga 
turned  and  saw  that  her  visitor  was  none 
other  than  Miridoff,  himself. 

There  was  an  unmistakable  change  in 
the  demeanour  of  the  Grand  Duke.  He 
carried  himself  with  the  conscious  air  of 
a  conqueror.  He  emanated  triumph.  He 
came,  quite  apparently,  to  dictate  terms; 
but  it  was  in  tones  of  courtesy  that  he 
first  addressed  her. 

"Your  Highness,"  he  said,  bringing 
his  heels  together  with  a  stiff  military 
bow,  "I  trust  that  I  do  not  intrude.  There 
is  a  matter  which  I  must  discuss  with 
you  immediately,  however,  and  I  must 
beg  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes." 

Beneath  the  man's  outward  show  of 
courtesy  and  his  arrogant  air  of 
triumph,  there  was  something  sinister 
and  threatening.  Miridoff  believed  in 
pushing  any  advantage  mercilessly. 
Against  an  unarmed  adversary  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  use  his  sword.  Suc- 
cess bred  in  him  no  magnanimity  for  the 
vanquished  but  rather  increased  his  ar- 
rogance and  presumption.  Olga  dimly 
realized  something  of  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  her  adversary  and  for  the  first 
time  the  real  danger  of  her  position  ap- 
pealed to  her  certainly  and  clearly.  She 
faced  him,  however,  with  no  evidence  of 
fear. 

"Am  I  indebted  to  your  Grace  for  the 
way  in  which  I  have  been  treated;  for 
my  detention  as  a  prisoner  in  this 
house?"  she  demanded. 

"No,"  answered  Miridoff.  "The  mo- 
tive for  this  was  purely  political.  By  the 
time  you  are  free  to  return  to  Serajoz, 
certain  events  will  have  happened  which 
will  make  it  necessary  for  you  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  explanation  of  your  disap- 
pearance now  generally  accepted — that 
you  were  carried  off  by  a  wandering 
tribe  of  mountain  gypsies.  No  harm 
can  come,  therefore,  of  perfect  candor  at 
the  present  moment." 

To  Be  Continued. 
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The  Business  Outlook 

Business  Men  are  Only  Now  Able  to  Realise  How  Far-reaching 
are  the  Efifects  of  the  War 

By  JOHN  APPLETON,  Editor  of  The  Financial  Post 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — Mr.  Appleton  some  months  ago  laid  emphasis  upon 
his  statement  that  business  in  Canada  would  not  show  signs  of  material 
revival  until  the  crop  in  the  Canadian  West  was  ready  to  cut — as  the  harvest 
there  is  now  approaching  he  again  ernphasizes  that  mew — meanwhile  the 
industries  of  Ca^iada  are  passing  through  an  extremely  trying  period  of 
quietude  only  ruffled  by  orders  for  war  munitions — which  condition,  Mr. 
Appleton  says,  viill  be  changed  as  soon  as  the  proceeds  of  what  promises  to  be 
Canada's  greatest  crop  begin  to  move. 


BUSINESS  forecasting  at  the  pres- 
ent juncture  is  an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult problem.  In  normal  times  it  is 
beset  with  hazards;  now  the  problem 
baffles  those  of  long  experience  and  broad 
knowledge.  The  fact  is  that  existing  con- 
ditions have  no  precedent:  history  is  a 
doubtful  guide.  We  cannot  wonder  there- 
fore that  the  average  individual  hesitates 
to  venture  in  any  direction  preferring  to 
hold  fast  to  that  which  is  within  his  reach. 
This  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  usual  vocation  is  business  does  not 
conduce  to  activity.  For  the  present  un- 
certain outlook  for  business  and  as 
partially  explaining  the  timidity  of  capi- 
tal, we  are  inclined  to  prescribe  the  posi- 
tion of  the  belligerent  nations  and  the 
prospect  of  a  longer  war  than  was  gener- 
ally looked  for. 

The  entry  of  Italy  into  the  war  does 
not  appear  to  have  so  far  brought  the  end 
of  the  struggle  into  view.  A  month  of 
summer  has  passed  but  at 
The  Duration  no  point  where  the  belliger- 
Of  the  War.  ents  are  in  close  contact  is 
there  any  progress  that 
points  to  a  termination  of  the  struggle. 
There  is  a  heavy  preponderance  of  popu- 
lation on  one  side,  350,000,000  against 
135,000,000,  as  pointed  out  by  the  London 
Economist,  and  of  these  populations  the 
number  of  men  under  arms  for  the  Allies 
is  16,890,000  and  12,477,000  on  the  ene- 
my's side,  a  preponderance  offset  by  su- 
perior organization,  discipline  and  prepa- 
ration. In  order  to  properly  understand 
why  the  struggle  is  likely  to  last  for  some 
time  yet,  and  why  in  consequence  business 
men  are  naturally  cautious  as  the  result 
of  such  a  prospect,  let  us  add  that 
population  counts  for  nothing  in  war  un- 
less it  is  organized,  equipped  and  directed 
so  that  the  weight  of  numbers  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
enemy  either  at  the  battle  front  or  sup- 
porting the  battle  front.  In  a  circular 
issued  by  a  leading  New  York  banker,  the 
National  City,  credit  is  given  to  the 
soldiers  of  all  the  Allies  for  fighting  with 
a  bravery  never  surpassed.  Continuing  it 
states  that  whatever  gains  are  made,  now 
on  one  side  then  on  the  other,  are  due  to 
the  massing  of  superior  numbers  and 
overwhelming  gunfire  at  the  point  of  at- 
tack. This  is  evidently  the  only  way  in 
which  a  decisive  advantage  can  be  won, 
and  so  far  the  superior  organization,  mo- 
bility and  internal  support  of  the  German 
allies  have  enabled  them  to  more  than  hold 
their  own  against  their  adversaries,  not- 
withstanding that  the  former  have  been  in 


large  degree  cut  off  from  outside  while  the 
latter  have  had  access  to  the  markets  of 
the  world.  In  truth,  the  German  allies 
have  had  a  much  more  ready  and  ample 
supply  of  equipment  and  munitions  from 
their  own  stores  and  factories  than  the 
Allies  have  had  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  strength  of  the  enemy  has 
been  and  is  in  economic  independence,  and 
ability  to  get  along  without  the  rest  of  the 
world.  If  he  can  continue  to  do  this,  his 
financial  problems  can  be  managed,  for 
he  will  have  no  payments  to  make  abroad 
and  payments  at  home  can  be  made  with 
paper  currency.  The  German  Government 
has  practically  taken  over  this  year's  crop 
of  food  before  the  harvest  and  will  super- 
vise its  distribution.  It  will  be  only  an  ex- 
tension of  this  authority,  already  in  part 
accomplished,  for  it  to  regulate  the  other 
industries,  controlling  prices  and  distri- 
buting the  population  where  it  will  be 
most  serviceable  for  the  support  of  the 
nation  and  the  army.  Finance  is  simpli- 
fied under  such  conditions,  for  a  socialistic 
state  is  established,  there  is  no  need  to 
float  loans  when  the  state  directs  every 
man,  names  his  pay,  fixes  his  prices,  and 
prints  the  money.  Loans,  if  issued,  be- 
come only  a  form  of  compensation  dis- 
tributed by  the  state.  It  has  not  come  quite 
to  this  yet,  but  Germany  is  far  enough  on 
the  road  to  point  to  its  probable  course  if 
there  is  any  want  of  means  to  carry  on  the 
war. 

The  above  is  very  largely  quoted  from  a 
document  sent  out  by  the  bank  we  have 
named  and  we  are  quoting  that  opinion 

as  coming  from  a  neutral 
The  View  source  and  one  interested 
of  a  very  closely  in  the  progress 

Neutral  of  the  war  because  of  its 

Bank.  business.      Banks    usually 

are  not  affected  in  their 
policy  by  sentimental  considerations.  They 
weigh  the  various  causes  that  affect  busi- 
ness for  good  or  evil.  For  this  reason  we 
have  given  the  aforesaid  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  of  Germany  at 
greater  length  than  we  would  otherwise 
have  done.  It  serves  to  show  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  war  continuing  for  some  time. 
How  long  that  time  will  be  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  state.  It  may  be  two  or  three  years. 
A  state  organized  for  defence  and  offence 
as  thoroughly  as  Germany  and  with 
natural  resources  ensuring  a  large  mea- 
sure of  economic  independence,  may  be 
relied  upon  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  In 
view  of  the  opinion  of  such  eminent 
authorities  in  the  United  States  and  also 
in  view  of  recent  statements  made  by  our 
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To    many    of    the   millions  of   pen 
users  most  pens  look  veiy  much  alike. 
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"Manana" 

'TpHIS  is  a  favorite  and 
■^  fatal  word  much  in  use 
among   the    Mexicans :    it 
means  "To-morrow.'* 

If  one  asks  a  Mexican  to 
close  a  deal,  he  smiles  and 
says,  "Manana,  Senor." 
This  habit  has  made  the 
nation  poor. 

*'To-morrow  I  will  give  you  an 
application  for  a  $10,000  policy," 
said  a  contractor  to  a  life  agent 
a  few  days  ago. 

Tha'  "To-morrow"  costtus  wife 
$10,000,  for  she  was  a  widow 
before  the  day  dawned  on  which 
her  husband  intended  to  apply. 
If  he  had  only  said  "To-day! " 

No  hfe  on  which  other  lives 
depend  should  be  left  uninsured 
for  one  liour.  If  in  good  health 
you  can  ;>ecure  an  ideal  policy  in 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  CANADA 

WATERLOO,  ONTARIO 

Secure  a  Uulua!  Life  Policy  TO-DAY 


Push-Button  Controlled 

f  You  have  a  high  speed  or  trolling  epeed, 
a  slow  reverse  or  fast  reverse,  or  you 
can  bring  your  boat  to  a  etundstili 
without  stopping  your 
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O' Motor 

nor  altering  its  normal  speed  by  simply  pressing  I 
a  Imttun.  Uu  magneto  in  flywheeL  Silencer  on  exhaust,  f 
FuJl  details  in  free  catalog  Nu.  10.  Our  marine  motors  I 
from  2  to  30  H.  P.,  desrrit>ed  in  free  calal-g  Nc,  24. 
«  — .  .?!"■  CAILLE  PERFECTION  MOTOR  CO., 
l536C«ill*  StTMt  Datralt.  Mich. 
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own  statesmen  of  the  Empire  speaking 
from  London,  such  as  Mr.  David  Lloyd 
George,  Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Curzon  and 
others,  we  may  assume  that  the  war  will 
not  end  suddenly  or  within  the  course  of  a 
few  months.  That  it  will  end  sooner  or 
later  and  that  the  German  Empire  will  be 
be  crushed  we  have  no  doubt.  The  very 
ability  of  the  Allies  to  crush  Germany  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  their  resources  are 
great  because  they  have  not  been  im- 
poverished or  wasted  in  the  upkeep  of  a 
top-heavy  military  system.  This  made 
possible  the  investment  of  British  capital 
all  over  the  world  and  it  is  now  available 
to  build  up  machinery  to  crush  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Empire.  British  money  and 
influence  along  with  British  fair  play  and 
respect  for  nationalities  has  won  a  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  world's  people  that 
will  be  a  greater  fortification  of  her  ex- 
istence and  insurance  against  her  defeat 
than  all  the  preparations  made  by  the 
German  Empire.  While  this  will  be  an 
interesting  question  for  historians  to 
elaborate  and  for  which  to  shape  a  proper 
answer  it  only  interests  us  at  the  present 
moment  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  im- 
mediate outlook  for  business. 

We  may  take  it  therefore  that  the  war 
will  last  for  another  year  or  two.    That 
fact  is  only  just  coming  home  to  the  rank 
and    file    of    the    business 
War  to  community.     At    the    out- 

Last  a  break  of  hostilities  an  emi- 

Year  or  Two.  nent  banker  expressed  to 
writer  the  opinion  that  the 
war  would  be  short  and  decisive.  Air- 
craft, gigantic  guns,  war  vessels  of  un- 
known power  and  other  instruments  more 
destructive  than  had  heretofore  existed, 
were  calculated  to  bring  a  conflict  to  a 
speedy  termination.  Germany's  ingenuity 
in  contriving  death-dealing  devices  can 
prolong  the  struggle  but  not  to  an  extjnt 
that  will  circumvent  the  determination  in- 
herent in  British  blood.  Gathering  her 
forces  together,  equipping  them  and  es- 
tablishing business  on  lines  that  will 
maintain  the  Imperial  structure  through 
a  trying  period  seems  now  to  be  the  ch>f 
object  of  the  great  men  of  the  Empi.e. 
The  manufacturer,  the  jobber,  the  re- 
tailer and  professional  man,  and  the 
laboring  man,  has  to  rearrange  his  affairs 
so  that  the  best  will  be  given  to  the  Em- 
pire and  at  the  same  time  ensure  that  pro- 
duction and  trade  shall  proceed  as  near  to 
normal  as  is  possible. 

At  the  moment,  that  is,  in  the  beginning 
of  July  the  attention  of  business  men  in 
Canada  seems  to  be  very  largely  concen- 
trated upon  the  production 
The  Position  of  munitions  of  war.  No 
of  Canada.  doubt  orders  are  being 
given  to  Canadian  manu- 
facturers on  a  large  scale  and  in  conse- 
quence labor  is  being  given  to  a  very  large 
number  of  men.  No  doubt  that  fact  ac- 
counts for  our  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  increasing  to  such  large  proportions 
compared  with  previous  years.  "To  illus- 
trate this  point  we  might  state  that  in 
the  month  of  May,  1915,  the  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  amounted  to  $16,- 
121,149  as  compared  with  $6,000,000  in 
1914  and  $4,000,000  in  1913.  For  the  first 
five  months  of  the  present  year  the  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  goods  amounted  to 
$61,695,382  as  compared  with  $26,257,474 


for  the  first  five  months  of  1914  and  $20,- 
215,456  in  1913.  The  following  table  will 
be  of  interest  inasmuch  as  it  shows  a 
striking  increase  we  have  noted  and  it  also 
shows  that  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor 
of  Canada  as  against  a  balance  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger  in  previous  years. 

Miiiuifacturetl    Goods   Exported. 

lOlS.  1914.  1915. 

Jan $3,589,594  $5,050,999  $7,769,146 

Feb .1,950,830  4,674.709  8,9=2,639 

Mar 4.993,695  6,239.290  15,600,790 

April    3,478,598  4,295,199  13,221.6,')8 

May     4,202,439  5,9<.t7,277  16,121,149 

$20,215,456  $26,257,474  $61,695,382 

All    exports.   140,305,426  141,272.877  211,502.90(1 

%    of    mttrs.              15.8  18.5  29.0 

Imports     ...   284,224,432  217,703,787  171,352,900 

Balance  ...—143,919,006—76,430,910+  40,150,006 
•Per  cent,  of  manufactures  to  total. 
From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  balance  in  favor  of  Canada 
for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  was 
$40,000,000,  approximately.  In  previous 
years  the  balance  was  very  much  against 
Canada.  How  notable  the  change  is  may 
be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the 
foreign  trade  in  the  Dominion  covering 
a  period  of  years.  Not  since  1901  have 
our  exports  exceeded  imports.  For  the 
fiscal  years  ending  1911,  1912,  1913  and 
1914  the  aggregate  balance  against  Can- 
ada was  practically  $890,000,000.  It  may 
be  more  readily  understood  if  the  actual 
figures  are  given.   Here  they  are: 

Year  Exports          Imports. 

jgn     $  297,196,365  $    472,247,540 

]912           315,317,250         o.5fl.,320..544 

1!)13   393,232,057         692.a32.3n2 

1014   478,997,928         650,746,797 

$1,484,743,600    $2,374,347,273 
$1,484,743,600 

Adverse  balance  ....  $   889,603,673 

The  foregoing  figures  indicate  with 
reasonable  approximation  the  extent  to 
which  Canada  was  borrowing  from 
abroad.  That  borrowing  has  now  ceased 
and  no  one  can  say  when  it  will  be 
resumed.  The  United  States  has  taken 
up  some  of  our  issues  but  that  market  will 
not  in  our  opinion  be  such  as  will  enable 
us  to  borrow  on  anything  like  the  scale 
of  the  past  decade.  We  are,  however,  not 
quite  so  dependent  on  borrowing  as  ten 
years  ago.  For  production  we  have  more 
machinery.  Great  stretches  of  country 
have  been  tapped  by  new  rail  lines  and 
the  produce  will  be  available  for  export. 
It  is  probable  therefore  that  we  will  be 
able  to  sell  more  than  we  buy  for  some 
time  and  this  should  rehabilitate  our 
credit  somewhat  and  enable  us  to  get  capi- 
tal to  further  develop  the  Dominion. 

When  we  consider  that  war  has  mini- 
mized the  flow  of  capital  to  this  country 
and  also  expenditure  on  public  works  and 
producing  machinery,  it  means  that  many 
manufacturing  plants  will  be  idle  until 
either  the  country  saves  capital  of  its 
own  or  until  it  begins  to  flow  again  to  this 
country  as  freely  as  in  the  past.  The  Can- 
adian Pacific,  but  one  borrowing  corpora- 
tion in  Canada,  brought  to  this  country  no 
less  than  $50,000,000  a  year,  taking  five 
years'  experience  as  an  average.  Other 
concerns,  including  the  Government,  ob- 
tained approximately  $175,000,000  a  year. 
Expenditure  of  these  sums  on  capital  ac- 
count created  demands  on  factories  and 
sellers — a  demand  gone  entirely.  Business 
men    therefore   have    to    face   conditions 


quite  new.  From  abroad  the  Dominion  will 
not  get  annually  approximately  $225,000,- 
000  for  new  capital  expenditure.  Further, 
there  is  the  duty  of  providing  our  share 
for  carrying  on  of  the  war.  Cessation  of 
the  movement  of  capital  to  the  country 
stopped  our  industries  temporarily  and 
the  war  injected  an  uncertain  element  into 
the  future  thus  affecting  business  senti- 
mentally. One  advantage  was,  however, 
derived  by  Canada  from  the  war.  Our 
principal  industry  is  that 
One  Big  of  agriculture  and  so  long 

Advantage  as  the  war  continues  all 
Brought  By  products  of  the  field  and  of 
War.  the    farmsteads   will    com- 

mand a  high  value.  We 
state  quite  confidently  that  the  advance  in 
prices  of  commodities  which  can  be  sup- 
plied by  Canada  as  the  result  of  the  war 
was  undoubtedly,  in  many  respects,  a 
boon  to  the  country.  If  Canadian  enter- 
prise is  diverted  to  the  farm  in  greater 
proportions  and  advantage  taken  of  the 
high  prices  to  prevail  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  the  aspect,  economi- 
cally, is  far  from  being  depressing.  Just  a 
year  ago  Canada  was  not  only  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  war  but  on  the  eve  of  a  very 
poor  crop — an  abnormally  poor  one.  At 
the  present  juncture  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  what  promises  to  be  quite  a  normal 
crop  and  one  which  should  yield  at  least 
250,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  or  100,000,- 
000  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  proceeds 
of  such  a  crop  will  account  for  at  least 
$100,000,000  of  the  money  we  have  hither- 
to been  able  to  obtain  for  investment  in 
the  Dominion.  That  is  to  say  the  crop 
will  bring  us  $100,000,000  more  than  nor- 
mally the  country  has  been 
What  obtaining   from    its    cereal 

Canada  May  crops.  Canada  should 
Expect  For  profit  very  materially,  if 
Her  Cattle.  war  continues,  from  the 
higher  prices  obtainable 
for  cattle.  Our  attention  was  drawn  a  day 
or  so  ago  to  a  despatch  from  Paris  in  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  to  this 
effect: 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  to-<iay  adopted  a 
bill  authorizing  the  Minister  of  War  to  buy 
In  foreign  countries  100,000  head  of  cattle  on 
the  hoot.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  30,000 
head  already  bought  In  the  United  States  and 
the  240,000  tons  of  refrigerator  beef  contract- 
ed for. 

The  consumption  of  beef  since  the  war  began 
has  increased,  it  being  estimated  at  36,000  tons 
for  refugees  and  250,000  tons  for  soldiers.  The 
high  cost  of  living  in  France  was  discussed 
during  the  debate  on  the  bill,  the  speakers 
urging  in  particular  the  adoption  of  measures 
against  the  increased  price  of  meat. 

At  the  same  time  despatches  are  ap- 
pearing in  Canadian  newspapers  to  the 
effect  that  a  Calgary  rancher  sold  a  large 
herd  of  cattle  to  the  French  Government. 
These  reports  must  be  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  acknowledged  shortage  of 
cattle  in  Canada  and  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  two.  In  France  and 
Germany  and  even  Russia  the  slaughter 
of  domestic  cattle  already  must  have  been 
tremendous.  These  great  losses  will  have 
to  be  repaired  in  the  future.  Meanwhile 
the  demands  are  extraordinary  at  a  time 
when  supplies  are  not  plentiful.  With  our 
great  resources  in  the  way  of  producing 
food  for  cattle,  and  let  us  add  again  here, 
our  resources  for  producing  cereals,  the 
prolongation  of  the  war  should  not  seri- 
ously impair  the  economic  position  held 
by  this  country. 
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Sooner  or  later  the  fact  that  millions  of 
men  hitherto  employed  in  producing  food 
are  now  fighting  and  are  consumers  will 
tell.  Those  countries  with  grain  or  other 
foodstuffs  to  sell,  will  obtain  high  prices 
and  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
two  countries  likely  to  profit  most  as  the 
result  of  this  position  of  affairs. 

While  our  present  duty  is  to  supply  war 
munitions  in  order  to  combat  the  enemy 
some  thought  must  be  given  to  results 

from  such  business.  What 
Profits  From  they  will  be  is  difficult  to 
Supplying  determine.  In  this  connec- 
War  tion  we  might  quote  from 

Munitions.        a  statement  issued  by  the 

National  City  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago, and  no  doubt  prepared  by  its  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  David  R.  Forgan,  a  banker  well 
known  in  Canada.  He  says  that  estimat- 
ing the  war  business  for  the  whole  coun- 
try (U.S.)  at  $1,500,000,000  it  is  fair  to 
put  the  profit  at  $300,000,000  or  20  per 
cent.  Such  a  profit,  argued  Mr.  Forgan, 
appears  enormous  but  it  has  to  be  judged 
in  each  instance  with  reference  to  the  loss 
encountered  in  dismantling  the  plant  and 
equipping  it  with  expensive  machinery 
for  turning  out  work  which  it  was  never 
designed  to  produce.  Most  of  the  machin- 
ery will  go  to  the  scrap  heap  as  soon  as 
the  war  ends  when  each  plant  will  have  to 
be  put  into  condition  again  to  handle  its 
normal  business.  This  situation  was 
clearly  foreseen  by  manufacturers  and  in 
a  measure  provided  for.  But  the  "after 
effects"  represented  by  the  cost  of  restor- 
ing the  plant  and  regaining  the  business 
that  has  to  be  sacrificed  will  be  highly  in- 
teresting to  say  the  least.  The  business 
sacrifice  in  Canada  in  order  to  handle 
war  munitions  is  not  very  considerable. 
Eminent  manufacturers  in  Canada  per- 
sonally told  the  writer  that  orders  are 
very  scarce  other  than  those  for  war  ma- 
terial, and  those  that  are  being  offered  are 
appreciated. 

While  many  manufacturers  state  that 
they  are  doing  all  they  can  in  the  way  of 
producing  war  munitions  a  large  propor- 
tion say  that  they  could  do 
Manufac-  more  and  would  have  been 

fiirers  and        able    to    turn    orders    out 
War  more    profitably    to    them- 

Munitions.  selves  if  they  had  received 
them  earlier.  There  is  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction  amongst  manufactur- 
ers respecting  the  distribution  of  orders. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  execution  of 
orders  tendered  and  accepted  is  keeping 
at  work  a  very  large  number  of  men  and 
as  the  result  at  certain  manufacturing 
centres  business  is  quite  normal. 

The  return  of  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy 
from  England  after  interviewing  the  war 
authorities  and  his  statement  that  Canada 
will  get  all  the  orders  that  she  can  handle 
is  reassuring.  At  first  it  was  understood 
that  Sir  Thomas  would  be  the  general  pur- 
chasing agent  for  the  British  Government. 
Later  interviews,  however,  indicate  that 
he  will  not  be  an  agent  for  the  purchase  of 
shells.  That  business  will  still  be  looked 
after  by  the  Shell  Committee.  It  would  ap- 
pear therefore  that  Sir  Thomas  will  place 
orders  for  the  various  requirements  of 
Britain  in  other  lines  and  the  fact  of  his 
taking  hold  of  it  and  stating  that  Canada 
will  get  all  the  orders  she  can  handle  may 
be  taken  to  mean  that  big  demands  will  be 
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Is  your  office,  store  or  factory  dark  and  gloomy  ? 
Instal  Luxfer  Prisms  and  the  darkness  will  make 
a  hasty  retreat,  giving  way  to  the  broad,  healthy, 
cheap  daylight. 

This  means  the  eliminating  of  artificial  lighting  ex- 
penses to  a  minimum. 

Lr  73    •  shoot    the    daylight 

tlXTCT     iTlSTTlS  into    dark    corners, 

lighting  up  gloomy 
stores,  offices,  factories,  dispelling  the  gloom  and 
bringing  the  dark,  unavailable  places  to  service. 
Daylight  is  cheap.  Why  pay  artificial  light  bills 
when  Luxfer  Prisms  will  brmg  you  the  broad, 
free  daylight  ? 

Write  for  Catalog^  "L"  and  see  how    the  cost  of 
installing:  Luxfer  Prisms  is  more  than  repaid  by  cut- 
ting down  overhead  charge  expense. 

Luxfer  Prism  Company,  Limited,  roSlSl^Nr! 
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504  Canada  Bldg.,  Winnipeg. 


ONTARIO 
LADIES' 
COLLEGE 

and  Conservatory 
of  Music  and  Art 

W  HITBY,      ONT.       Rev.  F.  L.  Farewell,  B.A.,  Principal 


Offers  Unequalled  Advantages  for 
the   Training    of    Your    Daughter. 

Twenty-eight  miles  from  Toronto,  100 
ncre-s  of  g^rountls,  beautiful  gardens,  ten- 
ni.s  courts,  large  gymnasium  and  swim- 
ming pool.  University  graduates  give 
instruction  in  Academic  and  Household 
Science  Dejjartments  ;  facilities  for  Mus- 
ical Education  of  the  highest  order  (affil- 
iated with  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music). 
An  intellectual,  physical,  spiritual  and 
social  environment  which  makes  for 
development  of  the  highest  type  of  strong, 
capable,  Christian  womanhood. 

College  re-opens  September  8th.  Write 
for  Calendar  to 


Does  an  Increase  in  Salary  Interest  You? 

We  have  put  four  hundred  young  and  old  business  men  in  Canada  in 
the  way  of  earning  $5.00  more  every  week.  If  you  are  an  enterprising 
man,  you  can  get  the  same  offer  by  writing  us.  The  work  is  easy, 
educative  and  profitable 

WRITE   US  FOR  PARTICULARS 

THE    MACLEAN     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 

Circulation  Dtpartmtnt:  143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE        •     TORONTO,  CANADA 
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MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE 


A  well-filled 
Pocl^et  Book 

is  a  guarantee  against 
hard  times.  Many 
persons  of  moderate 
income  are  increasing 
their  salaries  by  repre- 
senting us  during  their 
spare  time.  Our  repre- 
sentatives are  earning 
from  five  to  thirty 
dollars  a  week  during 
their  off-time  by  taking 
new  subscriptions  and 
renewals  for  MacLean's 
Magazine  and  The 
F  a  r  m  e  r's  Magazine 
among  their  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

MacLean's  Magazine  is  the 
largest  and  most  influential 
monthly  in  Canada,  presenting 
articles  on  national  subjects  and 
strong  Canadian  fiction  in  addi- 
tion to  a  digest  of  world  events. 
Farmer's  Magazine  is  the  herald 
of  agricultural  p  r  o  g  r  e  s  s — a 
monthly  magazine  which  deals 
with  the  problems  of  the  farm 
in  virile  and  readable  form. 

Let  us  show  you  how  you  can 
earn  the  extra  money  you  need. 

Write  to-day  to 

Tht  Agency  Di'vision 

The 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Limited 

145-153  University  Ave..       TORONTO 


made  upon  the  commodities  we  produce. 
Some  uncertainty  is  infused  into  the  situ- 
ation by  the  visit  of  Sir  Robert  Borden 
following  so  closely  upon  the  return  of 
Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy. 

From  the  orders  that  may  be  expected 
from  the  Allies  as  a  result  of  the  influ- 
ences that  will  be  put  into  motion  by  Sir 

Thomas  Shaughnessy  and 
Promise  of  Sir  Robert  Borden  our 
a  Record  factories  in  the  next  few 
Harvest.  months     may     be     busier 

than  they  anticipated.  An- 
other factor  will  tend  to  stimulate  new 
business  and  that  is  the  record  crop  which 
is  now  promised.  In  Eastern  Canada  the 
wheat  crop  never  looked  so  well  and  the 
promise  in  the  West  is  that  the  crop  will 
be  an  average  one.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
crop  begins  to  move  business  will  take  on 
a  better  tone.  Meanwhile  every  business 
index  points  to  contraction.  No  better 
index  exists  than  the  earnings  of  our 
railroads.  To  show  how  great  has  been 
the  contraction  we  give  herewith  a  table 
showing  the  monthly  gross  earnings  cov- 
ering a  period  of  three  years. 

CANADIAN   PACIFIC  RAIL/WAY. 
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1913 

1912 

July    ...    . 

.?10,481,9'r2 

?  11,993,062 

$  11,933,726 

Aug 

.     9,017,764 

11,062,000 

11,8.56,000 

Sept 

.   10,754,139 

11,887,000 

11.322,000 

Oct 

.     9,282,928 

14.357,000 

12.9€0,000 

Nov 

.     8,057,359- 

13,180,000 

12,145,000 

Dee 

.     7,443,962 

11,695,000 

12,108,000- 

1915 

1914 

1913 

Jan 

.     0.109,026 

7,719,000 

9,519,000 

Feb 

.     6,735,678 

7,367,000 

9,528,000 

Mar 

.     7,700,000 

9,298,000 

10,905,000 

Apr 

.     7,455,859 

9,431,000 

11,478,000 

May    ...    . 

.     7,201,495 

9,533,000 

11,650.000 

June   ...    . 

.     6,990,000 

9,661,000 

11,187,000 

$98,190,182 

$129,814,823 

$139,395,699 

CAN  A 

DIAN   NORTHERN   RAILWAY. 

1914 

1913 

1912 

July    ...    . 

.     1,594,300 

1,928,800 

1,829,700 

Aug 

.     1,367,700 

1,824,800 

1.745,800 

Sept 

.     2,109,900 

1,994,900 

1,671,500 

Get 

.     1,895,.300 

2,687,100 

2,351,200 

Nov 

.     1,670,200 

2,673,300 

2,509,700 

Dee 

.     1,329,100 

2,256,000 

2,131,700 

1915 

1914 

1913 

Jan 

950,800 

1,570.900 

1,513,400 

Feb 

.     1.105,100 

1,324,600 

1.398,700 

Mar 

.     1,379,000 

1,533.400 

1,685,900 

Apr 

.     1,429,000 

1,610,000 

1,745,300 

May    ...    . 

.     1.193,900 

1,641,600 

2.218,400 

June   ...    . 

.     1,201,300 

1,655,300 

2,178,200 

$17,225,600 

$23,781,328 

$24,277,478 

GI 

lAND    TRUNK    RAILWAY. 

1914 

1913 

1912 

July    ...    . 

.     4,724,117 

0,042,103 

4,641,868 

Aug 

.     4,853,740 

5,719,812 

4,528,937 

Sept 

.     4,671,561 

4,870,641 

4,759,332 

Oct 

.     3,605,500 

5,047,641 

4,901,904 

Nov 

.     3,770,406 

4,543,623 

4,622,408 

Dee 

.     4,087,977 

4,761,352 

4,842,965 

1915 

1914 

1913 

Jan 

.     3,410,813 

3,706,933 

4,048,248 

Feb 

.     3,325,036 

3,546,116 

3,763,463 

Mar 

.     4,014,204 

4,423,671 

4,778,681 

Apr 

.     4,040,732 

4,413,178 

4,685,256 

May    ...    . 

.     4,015,302 

4,309,610 

4.905,000 

June  ...    . 

.     4,153,613 

4,293,691 

4,914,004 

$48,673,001   $54,738,370   $55,393,210 

As  compared  with  the  gross  earnings 
of  1912  these  of  1914-15  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  show  a  decline  of  31  per  cent,  and 
the  decline  of  the  year,  that  is  as  between 
1914-15  as  compared  with  1913-14  is  32 
per  cent.  The  decline  is  at  present  con- 
tinuing at  about  30  per  cent.  This  ten- 
dency we  hope  to  see  arrested  by  the  close 
of  September  next. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  in  June  and 
the   first   week    of   July   Canadian   bank 


clearings  showed  a  decline  of  approxi- 
mately 23  per  cent.  At  Eastern  Can- 
adian clearings  points  the  average  de- 
clines for  the  week  ending  June  30th  was 
21  per  cent;  and  at  Western  Canadian 
points,  41  per  cent.  These  figures  do  not 
constitute  cheerful  reading.  They  may  be 
viewed  from  various  angles,  however,  and 
one  is  that  the  people  as  a  whole  are 
economizing  as  they  have  been  advised  to 
do  by  the  eminent  Canadians  best  able  to 
give  good  advice  and  that  advice  has  also 
been  given  quite  recently  by  the  British 
Premier.  When,  however,  the  reapers 
commence  their  work  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  any  lack  of  employment  for  the  rail- 
roads. For  every  hand  there  will  be 
necessary  and  essential  work  and  that  will 
create  demands  upon  our  industrial  and 
business  organizations. 


How  I  Escaped 

from  Germany 

Continued  from  Page  10. 


ing  to  bluflf.  On  one  of  these  pictures  my 
stage  name  "Lissant"  was  printed  in  the 
corner  and  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  name 
he  exclaimed,  "Oh !  why,  yes,  you  itrcre 
singing  in  Leipzig  two  years  ago.  I  heard 
you  there  in  Lohengrin." 

It  was  now  clear  to  me  that  I  had  found 
a  friend  in  this  man  and  that  he  would  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  help  me  to 
freedom.  I  suggested,  that  he  might  al- 
low me  to  continue  my  trip  home  to  Can- 
ada. 

"Yes,"  he  said  "I  certainly  would  like 
very  much  to  let  you  go  ahead  with  your 
intended  trip." 

Then  he  thought  a  minute  and  looked 
over  to  his  legal  adviser  who  was  sitting 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  desk:  "You 
would  be  very  comfortable  in  Meran.  A 
lot  of  the  British  and  Russian  subjects 
who  were  sight-seeing  in  the  Tyrol,  when 
the  war  broke  out  are  residing  there. 
They  are  not  interned,  they  are  quite 
free,  merely  being  confined  to  Meran  and 
its  surroundings  and  obliged  to  report  to 
the  police.  The  Hotels  there  are  the  best 
in  Europe  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable and  healthy  winter  resorts  in  all 
the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  There  is 
opera,  dancing,  skating  and  sleighing  all 
winter  through  and  you  would  be  very 
well  looked  after  there  until  the  end  of 
the  War." 

"But,"  I  said,  "can't  you  let  me  con- 
tinue my  trip?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know,  I  would 
like  very  much  to,  but — "  And  he  paused 
again  and  looked  me  up  and  down'  in  a 
very,  very  friendly  way. 

"You  must  make  a  fine  Siegfried.  I 
certainly  would  like  very  much  to  see  you 
in  that  role,  but — "  and  he  became  very 
earnest,  "you — would — also — make — a — 
fine — officer — if — ever — you — get — into — 
the — enemy's — country." 

To  Be  Continued. 
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The  Gate  on  Papa  Chrom 

Continued  from  Page  13. 


"What  words  are  those  that  you  are 
saying?" 

"Question  for  question,  Martin  Dool. 
What  lies  behind  that  Gate?" 

Foster's  long  arm  stretched  toward  the 
concrete-filled  frame  behind  him.  His 
eyes  blazed  on  the  man  who,  startled  but 
not  afraid,  barred  his  path. 

"You  are  mad,"  said  Dool;  "but  do  not 
cry  out,  or  you  will  die  before  our  talk 
is  finished."  His  empty  hands  were 
trembling. 

Foster's  automatic  flashed  from  the 
holster  on  the  word;  but  it  was  the  butt 
that  he  held  out  within  reach  of  Martin's 
hand.  He  was  not  playing  Quixote,  how- 
ever. He  was  beating  an  Irishman  by 
chivalry,  which  is  the  best  way  of  beating 
the  Irish.  Doubtless,  he  could  have  killed 
him  and  arrested  the  others  on  the  island 
— he  was  sure  there  was  adequate  ground 
for  arrest.  But  there  might  be  a  bigger 
thing  to  play  for.    He  raised  the  stakes. 

Dool  declined  the  weapon  with  an  un- 
considered gesture.  "How  long,"  he  de- 
manded, "is  it  since  you  saw  her?  I  would 
have  news." 

"A  month  yesterday." 

"In  the  Shetlands?" 

"Twelve  miles  north  of  Portrush.  I 
was  on  the  north  of  Ireland  patrol." 

"And  how  would  she  be  looking?" 

"Very  white,  and  calm,  and  still." 

"Dead!    Not  dead?   Not  dead?" 

In  the  pity  of  the  Englishman's  face  he 
read  that  this  was  so,  and  sank  to  the 
ground,  burying  his  wild  eyes  in  his 
hands. 

"The  tide  is  coming  in,  cousin  of  Kate 
O'Shane,"  said  Foster  at  length. 

"Tell  me  how  she  died!" 

"Go  a  little  way  up  the  path !  She  was 
murdered." 

"Tell  me  who  did  it,"  the  man  whis- 
pered in  hoarse  entreaty,  "and  I  will  go." 

"Tell  me  what'lies  behind  that  gate!" 

Involuntarily  Dool's  eyes  sought  the 
thing  of  steel  and  stone,  and  a  new  look 
crept  into  them,  as  though  the  grimly 
significant  words  had  opened  them  to  a 
vision  of  the  gates  of  doom. 

"In  a  word!"  he  challenged,  speaking 
with  a  terrible  voice. 

Foster's  arms  wrapped  themselves 
about  him,  setting  him  down  above  the 
reach  of  the  waves  before  he  answered. 

"She  and  three  hundred  other  women 
were  drowned  when  a  liner  was  sunk  by  a 
German  submarine." 

He  took  out  his  pipe,  looking  away  from 
the  other's  pain. 

"They  swore  to  me,"  said  the  Irishman 
slowly,  "it  was  only  the  warships  they 
wanted — the  ships  of  the  English  tyrant. 
They  have  broken  faith." 

"It  was  the  third  big  liner,"  said  Foster. 
"Essenberg  knew." 

"And  kept  it  from  me.  It  was  the  work 
of  devils." 

"With  whom  her  cousin  is  in  league!" 

"And  it  is  your  trade,"  cried  Dool, 
goaded  into  flaming  wrath. 

"It's  my  trade,"  came  the  calm  reply. 


"Much  like  gardening — practised  by  up- 
standing men  and  yellow  hounds." 

But  Dool  was  looking  at  the  waves  be- 
low, with  madness  close  upon  him.  "It 
would  be  good  to  die  now,"  he  muttered; 
"and  I  think  I  had  better  kill  him  too." 

"Martin  Dool!"  Foster  snapped,  "if  it 
takes  you  ten  seconds  longer  to  get  your- 
self placed,  I'll  carry  you  to  the  top  and 
kick  the  stuffing  out  of  you." 

The  Irishman  straightened  like  a  re- 
leased spring,  glaring,  but  collecting  him- 
self. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said,  "It  is  the 
others  who  must  be  killed.  I  will  do  it 
with  my  hands." 

"No  you  won't,  you  omadhaun" — Foster 
spoke  gently — "Who  is  bossing  this  busi- 
ness?" 

"Bossing?" 
"You  said  it." 
"A  Saxon!" 

"Look,  Martin!  These  are  the  hands 
that  lifted  her  white  body  from  the 
water." 

The  Irishman  looked — and  lifted  them 
to  his  lips.  It  was  the  sign  of  fealty. 
"I  will  obey,"  he  said. 
An  hour  later,  Foster  had  mastered 
the  details  of  the  scheme  by  which 
Germany  had  transformed  the  barren 
rock  of  Papa  Chrom  into  a  supply  base 
for  her  under-sea  boats.  A  tunnel  bored 
into  the  rock  by  the  sea,  distinguished 
from  the  others  in  the  islands  by  the 
rapidity  with  which,  practically  unob- 
served, it  had  developed,  had  suggested 
some  such  scheme  to  Martin  Dool,  an  im- 
poverished, brilliant  and  revolutionary 
Irish  engineer.  German  brains  and  money 
had  assisted  him  to  carry  out  the  enter- 
prise. German  sympathy  and  promises 
had  inflamed  his  hopes  of  being  able  to 
strike  a  mighty  blow  for  the  independence 
of  Ireland.  Germany  had,  unofficially,  be- 
come his  secret  ally  in  the  sacred  cause  he 
espoused.  He  could  hardly  have  refused  to 
countenance  her  use  of  their  joint  prop- 
erty in  her  hour  of  need,  even  though  it 
had  not  seemed  to  him,  as  in  truth  it  did, 
that  she  was  carrying  out  her  part  of  the 
bargain  and  that  his  compatriots  were 
failing  him. 

Until  this  afternoon,  his  one  sorrow 
had  been  that  Ireland  had  not  risen  to 
her  opportunity.  He  felt,  in  short,  that 
Germany  was  his  creditor,  and  that  he 
had  nothing  with  which  to  pay  her.  That 
twenty  German  submarines  had  made  the 
round  of  Britain  with  the  help  that  his 
matchless  and  well-hidden  harbor  had 
given  had  been  as  nothing  to  his  Celtic 
soul.  That  all  the  talk  of  those  who  came 
was  of  Germany  and  not  of  Ireland  had 
been  forgiven  them  because  of  Ireland's 
strange  apathy.  And  if  they  toasted  "The 
Day"  when  the  submarines  should  come  in 
force,  and  when  the  Grand  Fleet  should 
follow  them,  luring  the  leviathans  of  Eng- 
land to  their  doom,  it  was  the  doom  of 
their  common  enemy  to  which  they  looked. 
And  Ireland  would  awake  at  last,  even 
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though  without  honor  when  the  battle  had 
been  won.  Thus  had  reasoned  Martin 
Dool. 

In  the  meantime  two  submarines,  U14 
and  U41,  were  permanently  based  on 
Papa  Chrom,  ranging  far  to  the  south- 
west in  cruises  of  twelve  and  twenty-four 
days,  respectively.  Dool  had  the  dates  of 
their  visits  and  of  the  calls  of  the  transi- 
ents. Computing  from  these,  it  was  de- 
cided beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  U41 
had  blown  up  the  liner  on  which  Kathleen 
O'Shane  had  left  America.  U14  had  been 
in  harbor  at  the  time. 

U14  was  actually  in  the  harbor  at  that 
'moment:  engine  trouble  had  disorganized 
the  schedule.  The  flags  had  been  an 
emergency  signal  shewing  that  the  harbor 
was  occupied  for  the  day.  U41  was  ex- 
pected. 

Foster  was  glad  that  he  had  not 
arrested  Essenberg.  The  submarine's 
crew  of  eighteen — counting  executive 
officers  and  engineers — gave  the  island  a 
temporary  garrison  of  twenty-five,  a 
great  deal  too  large  a  handful  for  eleven 
men  working  in  the  dark  as  to  the  odds 
against  them.  His  patience  had  been  re- 
warded. The  raise  in  the  stakes  was 
against  him ;  rather  beyond  his  resources, 
in  fact;  but  he  preferred  them  that  way: 
it  made  the  pool  worth  scooping. 

Another  hour's  work,  Dool  said,  would 
fit  the  U14  for  sea.  She  would  leave  at 
'  midnight,  and  the  newer,  larger  boat 
would  be  in  an  hour  or  two  later.  But 
first  there  would  be  a  grand  banquet  at 
which  every  man  would  be  present:  it 
was  the  invariable  procedure.  Foster  cal- 
culated rapidly.  He  could  get  a  destroyer 
from  Lerwick  by  one  in  the  morning.  By 
which  time  the  U14  would  be  gone  and  the 
U41  quite  possibly  warned  off.  Beside 
which,  sub-lieutenant  Foster  would  not  be 
in  command.  He  preferred  to  do  what  he 
could  with  eleven  men  and  his  wits. 

"What  will  bring  the  U41?"  he  asked. 

"St.  Elmo's  fire  on  the  weather  vane  on 
the  house.  She  will  lie  off  the  north 
shore  after  the  turn  of  the  ebb  and  wait 
for  it." 

"How's  the  trick  turned?" 

"The  brush  discharge?  We  have  a 
powerful  statical  machine  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  good  signal — invisible  at  a 
distance  and  easily  explained  if  seen." 

"Hm !  What  are  the  chances  of  getting 
those  eighteen  men  right  now?" 

"They  will  watch  till  you  are  gone;  and 
Essenberg  or  the  electrician  could  easily 
warn  them." 

"Then  I'll  go.  What  time  is  the  ban- 
quet?" 

"Nine  o'clock." 

"I'll  be  back  then.   It'll  be  quite  dark." 

"The  wire  over  the  fence  will  give 
warning  if  you  try  to  come  through  the 
garden.  It  is  insulated  and  carries  a  light 
charge." 

They  discussed  ways  and  means  wilh 
thoroughness  while  Foster  familiarized 
himself  with  the  engine-room,  the  con- 
cealed elevator  leading  to  it  from  the  cave, 
and  the  ways  of  the  house  and  its  occu- 
pants. A  little  before  sundown  he  bade 
farewell  to  Essenberg  and  took  his  patrol 
«way  from  the  islet. 

■^niTHILE  Papa  Chrom  was  fading  into 

"  '   the  gloom  of  a  cloudy  and  moonlesb 

night,  he  schooled  Farrell  in  his  part  with 


a  minuteness  that  for  once  met  that  exact- 
ing gentleman's  requirements;  and  then 
the  crew  so  far  as  he  judged  it  expedient, 
lashing  them  unmercifully  with  his  bitter 
tongue  as  an  antidote  to  the  excitement. 

"I  could  eat  five  adjectival  Germans 
vyithout  salt,  and  him  afterwards,"  mut- 
tered Smith,  A.B.,  to  a  sympathetic  com- 
rade." 

"Silence  in  the  bow!"  snapped  the 
quick-eared  Foster,  well  content.  And  he 
put  the  pinnace  about  and  brought  her,  a 
few  minutes  after  nine  o'clock,  silently 
into  the  western  voe  of  Papa  Chrom. 

Ten  minutes  of  inaction  passed  like  so 
many  hours.  Then  the  solid-looking  wall 
of  steel  and  concrete  swung  noiselessly 
toward  them,  revealing  a  great  cavern  lit 
by  a  single  lamp,  its  extremity  lost  in 
gloom.  On  a  platform  near  the  great  gate 
stood  Martin  Dool,  operating  a  hydraulic 
engine.  Beyond,  the  stern  of  the  sub- 
marine could  be  seen  a  sinister  outline. 

Foster  hoisted  himself  to  the  rock  under 
which  he  had  talked  with  Dool  and  dis- 
appeared, clambering  cautiously.  Farrell 
took  the  pinnace  into  the  cave  and  his 
men  to  the  elevator  shaft,  guided  by  Dool, 
and  waited  tensely  till  Foster  should  have 
made  things  ready.  Martin  Dool  went 
coolly  back  to  his  platform  to  dispose  of 
two  mines.  He  was  quite  aware  that  a 
false  step  on  Foster's  part  might  bring 
destruction  on  them  all;  and  he  was  in 
the  mood  for  a  spectacular  finish. 

IN  the  spacious  dining-room  the  lord  of 
Papa  Chrom  related  to  a  delighted 
and  slightly  vinous  circle  the  tale  of  the 
conflict  between  Farrell's  boyish  keenness 
and  the  malicious  humor  of  his  com- 
mander. 

"Had  the  boy  been  in  charge,"  he  said, 
"I  confess  that  I  should  have  been  un- 
easy. 

"But  why?"  asked  a  stolid  lieutenant. 
"Thanks  to  the  genius  of  our  Irish  friend, 
apart  from  your  own  cleverness,  my  dear 
Essenberg,  nothing  could  possibly  be  dis- 
covered." 

"In  truth,"  replied  Essenberg,  "I  was 
not  an  attache  at  Washington  for  nothing. 
And  let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  had  to  earn 
every  mark  of  the  money  the  Government 
has  spent  on  my  business  at  Rochester. 
But  such  appreciation  as  this  more  than 
fills  the  balance." 

'Drink,  gentlemen  and  sailors!"  cried 
a  keen-faced  man  on  the  speaker's  right, 
the  commander  of  the  U14.  "Sons  of  the 
Fatherland  and  brothers  all,  drink  to  the 
American  Essenberg  and  the  Irish  Dool!" 

"But  where  is  Dool?"  asked  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

"He  is  a  little  queer  again,"  replied 
Essenberg.  "He  would  go  to  drink  with 
the  electrician.  Go  and  fetch  him,  Ander- 
son, and  we  will  talk  of  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland." 

The  door  opened  and  Dool  entered.  "I 
am  here,"  he  said  composedly,  walking 
toward  the  head  of  the  table  and  leaving 
the  door  wide  open. 

«*'~p  HEN  lift  your  glasses,"  cried  the 
-^     commander,  "to  .  .  .  ." 

"And  kindly  keep  them  lifted.  These 
are  bombs.  And  Mr.  Farrell  has  three 
men  with  shotguns  outside  the  windows." 

The  strange  voice  speaking  in  very  im- 
perfect German  called  every  eye  in  alarm 


to  the  door,  through  which  five  men  with 
rifles  ready  had  already  filed,  and  to  the 
lean  figure  of  Foster  standing  by  them 
with  an  ominous  package  in  each  hand. 

"Explain  a  little,  Martin,"  he  added  in 
English,  "and  tell  the  swine  to  keep  still." 

Hearing  the  Irishman's  name,  those  at 
the  head  of  the  table  turned.  The  com- 
mander's hand  sought  his  belt;  but,  find- 
ing himself  covered  with  an  unpleasantly 
steady  pistol,  he  paused.  There  was  a 
movement  of  impatience  among  those  who 
stood  on  the  further  side  of  the  table. 

Foster,  with  an  arm  swung  back,  cried 
"Halt!"  and  chafed  because,  while  Martin 
delayed,  the  chances  of  bloodshed  in- 
creased.   He  was  not  fond  of  bloodshed. 

"Yes,  halt!"  seconded  Essenberg.  "Let 
me  collect  your  weapons  for  Lieutenant 
Foster,  gentlemen.  It  would  be  incon- 
venient to  be  killed.  Afterward  we  may 
prevail  on  the  lieutenant  to  propose  a  new 
toast." 

Reaching  for  the  commander's  gun,  he 
contrived  to  press  a  butten  set  in  the  edge 
of  the  table. 

"Nothing  doing,  Mr.  American,"  said 
Foster.  Your  electrician  has  a  pain  in  the 
head." 

"Too  bad,"  commented  the  other,  with 
a  sang  froid  that  woke  in  Foster's  wary 
brain  a  sense  of  danger.  What  was  the 
cause?" 

"A  large  American  spanner.  Get  a 
move  on." 

"As  for  me,"  said  the  German  com- 
mander in  a  meaning  tone,  "when  I  do  not 
fight,  I  surrender."  And  he  flung  his 
sword-belt  on  the  table  with  disgust. 

"I  told  you,  Martin,"  cried  Foster  with 
glittering  eyes,  "that  some  of  them  were 
men.  Stand  a  little  further  to  the  right 
and  cover  the  third  man." 

Essenberg  bit  his  lip.  The  third  man 
from  Dool  started  slightly,  then  placed 
carefully  on  the  table  a  small  egg-shaped 
object  and  raised  both  hands  above  his 
head. 

"Stick  that  thing  up  where  I  can  hit  it," 
Foster  commanded  sharply,  at  the  same 
time  dropping  his  own  bombs  into  his 
pockets  and  taking  out  an  automatic. 
"Now  relieve  the  fifth  man  and  the 
seventh.  Stick  'em  all  up.  Any  more 
pillules  about,  Essenberg?" 

"No  more,"  replied  the  pseudo-Ameri- 
can, still  with  an  undaunted  front:  "I  am 
beaten."  And  he  tumbled  his  armful  of 
guns  on  the  floor. 

FOSTER  stood  in  the  conning  tower  of 
the  U14,  half  a  mile  east  of  Papa 
Chrom.  The  hour  was  two  in  the  morning. 
Thirteen  prisoners,  bound  by  his  own 
careful  hands,  lay  under  guard  in  the 
compartments  below  him.  Nine  more, 
vdth  the  paroled  commander,  inspired  an 
agreeable  feeling  of  responsibility  in  Mid- 
shipman Farrell  and  two  seamen,  towing 
astern  in  Shetland  Patrol  Pinnace  No.  4. 
Martin  Dool  poked  his  head  above  the 
deck  of  the  tower. 

"Ye  will  not  submerge?  I  am  going  on 
deck." 

Martin  had  just  changed  after  swim- 
ing  from  the  island  with  a  line  about  his 
shoulders.  He  had  personally  super- 
vised the  laying  of  two  contact  mines 
with  a  wire  between  them,  anchoring 
them  with  exact  knowledge  of  the  depth 
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across  the  entrance  of  the  western  voe, 
and  then  had  spent  an  hour  in  the  engine 
room  of  Papa  Chrom  alone,  while  "St. 
Elmo's  fire"  flared  dim  and  blue  above 
him.  He  would  have  been  there  still,  or 
preferably  on  the  cliffs  above  the  voe  it- 
self, waiting  for  the  reward  of  his  labors, 
but  for  Foster's  imperative  orders.  For 
the  sub-lieutenant  was  handling  a  sub- 
marine for  the  first  time,  and  his  patrol- 
men were  hardly  a  dependable  crew. 
Martin  Dool  was  worth  two  of  the  whole 
outfit. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Foster  irritably. 
"I've  enough  on  my  hands  without  play- 
ing circus  tricks." 

"I  was  forgetting.  You  are  a  very  cap- 
able man,  yourself — I  have  been  thinking. 
You  are  quite  sure  it  was  the  U41  that — 


that  sunk  the  liner?  Otherwise  I  would 
not  like  to  kill  them  in  that  way." 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,  if  your  dates  are 
right.  Anyhow,  I  can't  tackle  a  boat  with 
forty  men  and  two  guns  with  this  outfit." 

"Will  anything  have  gone  wrong,  I 
wonder?" 

Foster  checked  himself.  "For  the  love 
of  Mike,  Martin,  go  aft  and  take  a  look  at 
those  engines.  And  if  you  don't  want  to 
be  shot  for  assisting  the  enemy,  let  me 
do  a  little  thinking." 

A  dull  double  roar  reached  them 
through  the  open  manhole. 

"There  she  blows,"  said  Foster.  "Now 
are  you  satisfied?" 

Exultation  lit  the  eyes  of  the  man  be- 
low him. 

"I'm  not  caring  about  the  shooting,"  he 
said;  "but  I'll  go  to  the  engines." 
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spinal  cord  be  commenced,  each  day  us- 
ing a  more  virulent,  i.e.,  a  fresher  cord, 
it  is  found  that  at  the  end  of  the  series 
inoculation  with  perfectly  fresh  cords, 
which  should  produce  the  disease,  has  no 
ill  effect  whatever.  This  is  the  principal 
which  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the 
treatment  of  persons  who  have  been  bit- 
ten by  hydrophobia-infected  dogs. 

When  a  person  who  has  been  bitten  by 
a  mad  dog  applies  for  treatment  he  is 
given  an  injection  of  some  of  this  rab- 
bit's spinal  cord  in  the  form  of  an  emul- 
sion. Next  day  he  is  given  some  spinal 
cord  which  has  hung  for  a  shorter  period 
and  on  the  following  day  one  which  is 
fresher  still.  Finally  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  he  may  be  given  freshly  infected 
rabbit's  spinal  cord  with  impunity.  In 
other  words  the  symptoms  of  that  loath- 
some and  terrifying  disease,  rabies,  which 
would  likely  develop  otherwise  are  ward- 
ed off  for  ever.  If  the  patient  has  not 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  well,  all  the 
better.  He  is  now  immune  to  rabies  and 
if  he  is  brave  enough  and  foolish  enough 
to  cross  a  mad  dog's  path  can  permit  him- 
self to  be  bitten  with  impunity — so  far  as 
rabies  is  concerned,  if  not  with  pleasure. 

Typhoid  vaccine,  even  in  these  days 
when  typhoid  fever  is  becoming  a  mem- 
ory, everyone  knows  of.  Who  has  not  at 
least  had  soldier  friends  and  relatives 
who  have  experienced  the  aftermath  of  a 
vaccine  infection  and,  who  has  heard  a 
word  of  typhoid  raging  in  the  Canadian 
ranks  in  France?  Few  of  us  have  for- 
gotten the  Boer  War  with  its  terrific  list 
of  casualties  among  men  who  were  not 
wounded  but  struck  down  by  illness. 
'Died  of  enteric'  (another  name  for 
typhoid  fever)  was  all  too  often  the  epi- 
taph of  the  men  who  found  that  they  had 
gone  to  Africa  to  fight  not  Boers  but 
germs. 

A  vaccine  is  really  a  killed  culture  of 
bacteria.  In  the  case  of  typhoid  fever, 
typhoid  bacilli  are  grown  in  some  medi- 
cine such  as  broth.  After  a  sufficiently 
heavy  growth  has  been  obtained  the  cul- 


ture, which,  as  it  is,  will  of  course  readily 
produce  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  is 
killed  by  heat.  The  number  of  bacilli  in 
a  given  quantity  (a  cubic  centimetre)  is 
then  estimated  by  actually  counting  in  a 
special  ruled  chamber  under  the  micro- 
scope, a  certain  number  are  then  given 
to  the  patient  hypodermically.  Succes- 
sive doses  of  1,000,000,000  and  1,500,000,- 
000  are  the  rule.  The  result  is  that  a 
protection  or  immunity  is  established  in 
the  person  so  treated  which  lasts  for  at 
least  two  years. 

Brilliant  results  have  been  obtained  in 
the  United  States  army  by  this  method  of 
immunization — in  fact  typhoid  fever  has 
been  stamped  out.  The  department  of 
Hygiene  of  the  University  produces  the 
necessary  vaccine.  Some  has  been  used 
to  immunize  soldiers  off  for  the  front. 
A  great  deal  has  been  used  for  miners 
and  others  whose  life  leads  them  to  places 
where  sanitation  is  yet  undreamed  of  and 
typhoid  fever  common. 

The  latest  field  into  which  the  labora- 
tory has  ventured  however  is  the  manu- 
facture of  tetanus  anti-toxin,  an  activity 
of  special  importance  in  view  of  the  great 
demand  for  this  product  at  the  front. 

Tetanus  is  most  familiarly  known  to 
the  lay  mind  by  another  name.  Everyone 
can  remember  the  firm  belief  which  he 
had  when  he  was  a  youngster  that  a 
rusty  nail  in  the  ball  of  his  thumb  or  in 
his  heel  was  sure  to  result  in  lock-jaw. 

Actually  it  was  tradition  with  a  shadow 
of  truth.  Tetanus  bacilli  abound  in  rich 
soil — for  instance  they  may  easily  be 
found  in  the  ravine  which  runs  through 
part  of  Toronto  University  grounds.  If 
one  happens  to  cut  his  foot  while  walking 
over  such  soil  or  in  a  stable — where  the 
tetanus  bacilli  also  abound — well,  he  has 
considerable  more  chance  of  getting  lock- 
jaw than  he  would  otherwise  have.  Inci- 
dentally he  can  rest  assur.ed  that  in  case 
that  unfortunate  accident  does  occur  his 
chance  of  recovering  is  slim  indeed  and 
his  death  will  be  far  from  a  pleasant  one. 
As  for  the  importance  of  the  cut  being  in 
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one's  heel  or  thumb — we  can  banish  it  to 
the  limbo  of  useless  superstition. 

Tetanus  is  a  disease  which  is  just  as 
dreadful  and  more  to  be  feared  than 
rabies  because  it  is  so  much  more  com- 
mon. It  resembles  diphtheria  in  that  the 
bacillus  which  causes  it,  like  the  diph- 
theria bacillus,  produces  a  toxin.  This  is 
intensely  poisonous.  One  can  realize  this 
when  he  hears  that  it  is  two  hundred 
times  as  toxic  as  strychnine. 

This  death-dealing  fluid,  like  diph- 
theria toxin,  can  be  produced  in  the  lab- 
oratory and,  like  it,  injected  into  a  horse 
to  stimulate  the  production  of  anti-toxin. 
This  anti-toxin  will  cure  tetanus,  after  it 
has  commenced.  Its  great  scope,  how- 
ever, is  in  cases  where  wounds  have  been 
infected  with  earth  or  other  material  and 
tetanus  is  likely  to  supervene.  In  such 
case  its  injection  will  postpone  an  attack 
indefinitely  and  for  good.  The  symptoms 
of  tetanus  are  so  shocking  that,  in  a 
magazine  article  at  least,  they  too  may  be 
definitely  postponed.  Four  out  of  five 
persons  attacked  die  and,  although  life 
is  sweet,  are,  no  doubt,  at  the  end  glad  to 
be  put  out  of  their  agony. 

If  one  happens  to  be  a  soldier,  fighting 
in  the  trenches — say  in  the  Champagne 
country  in  Northern  France — it  is  said 
that  shells  and  other  projectiles  have  an 
unfortunate  habit  of  not  discriminating. 
A  gaping  wound  filled  with  the  rich  soil 
which  grows  grapes  and  tetanus  bacilli 
equally  well,  will  give  rise  to  the  liveliest 
apprehension  in  the  mind  of  an  attending 
surgeon,  and  too  often  the  worst  forebod- 
ing has  been  justified.  Now,  since  so 
many  cases  of  tetanus  arose  during  the 
early  part  of  the  war  it  has  been  a  rout- 
ine practice  in  such  a  case  as  the  above  to 
administer  tetanus  anti-toxin  immediate- 
ly, not  as  a  cure  but  in  order  to  prevent 
the  attack  which  otherwise,  is  so  likely 
to  come  on. 

So  tetanus  anti-toxin  has  become  a 
highly  prized  commodity  of  late,  and  now, 
indeed,  is  being  sought  for  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Some  months  ago  the  Cana- 
dian Red  Cross  Association  through  Col. 
Ryerson  sent  an  order  to  the  university 
which  amounted  to  no  less  than  $3,500. 
The  laboratory  of  the  department  of 
Hygiene  procured  it.  The  price  paid 
them  was  $3,500  no  more  and  no  less. 

Tetanus  anti-toxin  was  not  actually 
made  by  the  department  at  this  time. 
Immediately  after  this  occurrence,  how- 
ever, an  effort  was  made  to  commence  its 
manufacture.  This  of  course  meant,  first 
of  all,  money.  This  materialized  in  the 
form  of  a  grant  from  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment of  $5,000  and  a  very  substantial 
gift  from  Col.  Albert  Gooderham.  Then 
Dr.  D.  King  Smith  offered  the  buildings 
of  the  old  Ontario  Veterinary  College  on 
Temperance  street  for  stabling  horses 
and  for  any  necessary  operations  on 
them. 

This  magnificent  offer  of  the  use  of  the 
premises  worth  half  a  million  dollars 
was  accepted,  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
laboratory  at  the  university  was  com- 
menced. Fourteen  horses  were  bought 
and  sent  to  their  new  stables  and  now 
tetanus  anti-toxin  is  actually  in  process 


of  manufacture.  Within  a  few  months 
many  thousands  of  units  will  be  sent  to 
France  and  Toronto  University  will  fill 
a  new  benevolent  role  in  saving  the  lives 
of  British  soldiers  at  the  front. 

To  review  then,  within  a  year  after  the 
foundation  of  its  laboratory  the  Univer- 
sity is  supplying  diphtheria  anti-toxin  to 
all  parts  of  Canada,  and  incidentally  has 
taken  over  contracts  to  supply  several 
large  cities,  e.g.,  Toronto,  Hamilton  and 
Ottawa.  It  commenced  selling  at  what  a 
private  drug  corporation  would  call  a 
suicidal  rate  of  25  cents  for  1,000  units 
and  has  again  cut  this  rate  to  a  fraction 
above  20  cents,  about  1/5  the  usual  rate. 
With  all  this  all  expenses  have  been  paid 
and  a  profit  shown.  Soon  the  price  of 
anti-toxin  will  be  reduced  again. 

AND  what  of  the  future?  The  project 
will  it  is  hoped  continue  to  be  self- 
supporting.  Any  surplus  that  accrues  will 
be  used  not  to  pay  dividends  to  private 
individuals  but  to  provide  means  whereby 
research  in  preventive  medicine  may  be 
carried  on.  The  underlying  hope  is  that 
other  means  or  methods  may  be  devised 
whereby  human  life  may  be  saved  or  pro- 
longed. 

A  work  of  this  sort  of  necessity  appeals 
to  the  imagination  of  great  philanthrop- 
ists who  are  able  to  materially  assist  in 
its  further  development.  At  this  point 
one  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  uni- 
versity in  the  person  of  Col.  Albert  Good- 
erham, has  undertaken  to  provide  a  fit- 
ting home  in  the  country  where  the  pro- 
ducts may  be  produced  under  the  ideal 
conditions  necessary.  One  will  readily 
understand  that  elaborate  stable  accom- 
modation for  horses  and  guinea-pigs  and 
laboratory  animals  is  necessary.  This 
can  only  be  provided  if  a  large  farm  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  university. 

In  France  the  French  Government  has 
presented  the  Pasteur  Institute  with  such 
a  farm.  In  England  a  wealthy  peer  has 
similarly  aided  the  Lister  Institute.  A 
like  function  is  being  assumed  by  Col. 
Gooderham.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  all 
cases  these  gifts  have  been  without  ham- 
pering conditions,  the  sole  consideration 
being  the  successful  development  of  the 
idea. 

The  anti-toxin  laboratory  then  has  a 
future.  But  more  than  that  the  Univer- 
sity has  a  future.  These  new  activities 
of  a  university  may  give  us  cause  for 
wonder  because  they  are  new.  They  may 
make  us  wonder  what  we  have  been  do- 
ing— then  what  next. 

A  university  is  a  centre  of  knowledge, 
a  fountain  head  of  education.  Many  a 
new  idea — a  radical  reform  has  had  its 
origin  in  individuals  working  in  univer- 
sity halls.  Why  should  a  university  as  a 
corporate  body  not  lead  in  this  education 
of  the  public  in  a  new  sense?  Why  should 
she  not  reach  out  to  touch  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  the  people  as  well  as  their  heads, 
without  a  written  text  book  make  stu- 
dents of  communities  who  will  learn,  per- 
haps against  their  will,  that  above  all  is 
humanity. 
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The    Wire 

By  Robert  Welles  Ritchie  in  Harpers. 


The  SANITARY  "O.K."  ERASER 


SEVENTY  years  ago  a  portrait- 
painter  sat  at  a  clumsy  desk  in 
Washington  and  jiggled  a  metal  tab 
with  nervous  finger.  In  Baltimore  an 
armature  clacked,  and  one  understanding 
its  untried  speech  translated  the  click  into 
"What  hath  God  wrought!"  That  day  was 
born  the  wire.  Born  a  creature  of  service. 
Born  to  obliterate  space  and  make  the 
earth  a  back-yard  for  over-fence  chattings 
between  the  peoples.  Two  days  after  the 
first  message  passed  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore  over  the  portrait-painter's 
stretched  wire  the  Democratic  convention 
in  Baltimore  nominated  James  K.  Polk 
for  President,  and  this  fact  was  intrusted 
to  the  new  messenger  for  transmission  to 
the  Democrats  of  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton. That  day  the  wire  was  christened 
the  Servant  of  the  News,  and  bound  by  its 
sponsors  to  the  slavery  of  the  world's 
news-hunger.  On  a  May  day  in  1844  a 
dozen  words  of  news  limped  less  than  a 
hundred  miles  through  the  air  and  pious 
people  heard  preachers  call  the  circum- 
stance a  revelation  of  divine  favor  to  man. 
One  night  in  April  not  many  years  ago  a 
ship  came  into  New  York  from  the  sea, 
carrying  the  survivors  of  a  great  ocean 
tragedy,  and  between  nine  o'clock  and  an 
hour  after  midnight  more  than  a  million 
words  of  news — the  vivid  narratives  of 
those  snatched  from  death— went  out  over 
the  wires  from  New  York,  and  perhaps 
a  third  of  that  number  more  shot  under 
the  ocean.  Yet  not  fifty  people  knew  of 
that  heavy  burden  on  the  slave  of  the 
news;  only  its  masters  were  aware,  and 
they  spoke  casually  of  "extra-heavy 
traffic." 

So  in  the  new  revelation  of  to-day  the 
marvel  of  yesterday  is  forgotten.  An 
aeroplane  soars  upward,  to  the  enchained 
wonder  of  a  multitude ;  to-morrow  it  gains 
no  more  notice  than  a  hawk  unless  its 
operator  gambles  his  neck  against  ap- 
plause by  driving  his  machine  upside- 
down.  The  world-hunger  for  news  grows 
more  acute  each  year;  as  China,  Africa, 
and  the  islands  of  the  sea  move  into  the 
back-yard  comity  of  the  peoples,  gossip 
of  their  affairs  must  pass  over  the  back- 
yard fence.  Each  year  the  wire  is  called 
upon  for  sterner  service.  But  no  one 
pauses  to  be  amazed  at  the  increasing 
news  distributing  prodigies  of  the  wire; 
none  considers,  even,  its  existence.  The 
news  is  there  on  the  printed  page, 
propped  between  the  egg-cup  and  the 
coffee-pot;  that  is  the  sole,  satisfying  fact 
the  world  reckons.  Here  is  a  bit  of  scan- 
dal from  Seward,  Alaska;  there  a  thrill 
from  Teheran,  a  laugh  out  of  Skiddo, 
California.  What  reader  possesses  the 
magic  spectacles  to  read  behind  black  lines 
of  type  the  far  more  human,  more  dra- 
matic stories  of,  say,  a  dog-team  post 
buried  in  a  blizzard,  an  Imperial  censor 
hoodwinked  under  the  sword,  a  desert 
lineman  dying  of  thirst? 

Those  whose  lives  are  given  to  the 
grooming  of  the  wire  estimate  that  twen- 
ty-six hundred  papers  in  the  United 
States  receive  each  day  a  telegraphic  ser- 
vice, either  from  one  of  the  great  news 


associations,  from  their  own  correspon- 
dents, or  both.  At  least  four  hundred 
papers  divide  between  them  each  day  a 
million  words  of  telegraphed  news  from 
their  correspondents  abroad  and  at  home, 
aside  from  the  general  news  report 
furnished  by  the  collecting  agencies.  In 
twenty-four  hours  of  an  average  day 
1,190,000  words  of  news  are  sent  over  the 
land  wires  of  this  country.  Enough  more 
pass  over  the  cables  to  and  from  Europe, 
the  Orient,  and  our  insular  possessions 
to  bring  the  daily  average  to  over  two 
millions.  Given  an  event  of  startling  char- 
acter or  of  wide-spread  interest,  and  the 
average  will  jump  by  tens  of  thousands. 
A  full  third  of  the  day's  total  outpouring 
may  come  from  a  single  city:  from  San 
Francisco,  burning;  from  Chicago,  in  the 
grip  of  a  political  convention's  hysteria. 
A  bulk  of  words  approximating  a  novel  of  : 
Dickens  went  under  the  key  fingers  of  op- 
erators each  day  of  the  Republican  con- 
vention of  1912,  and  again  at  Baltimore 
almost  as  many  words  as  Samuel  Pepys 
put  into  his  diary  of  many  busy  and  gos- 
sipy years  were  flashed  to  readers  the 
country  over  before  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency.  Abroad, 
the  impatience  of  news-hunger  is  not  so 
exacting  as  with  up-to-the-minute  Amer- 
icans. The  slower  agency  of  the  mails 
divides  the  labor  of  transmission  with  the 
telegraph.  Data  lacking,  men  who  live 
with  the  wire  in  this  country  give  it  as  an 
opinion  that  the  day's  average  news  mov- 
ing in  Europe,  exclusive  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  is  at  most  considerably 
less  than  in  the  United  States.  The  im- 
pulse toward  heavier  wire  traffic  abroad 
is  growing,  however,  and  comes  from  the 
insistence  of  American  news  agencies 
upon  co-operation  under  the  American 
spur  of  speed. 

Speed!  Speed!  That  is  the  cry  of  the 
wire  to-day.  Sure  of  its  own  power, 
strong  in  its  might  to  serve,  the  slave  of 
the  news  demands  that  the  human  agency 
which  must  be  co-ordinated  with  it  shall 
be  keyed  to  superhuman  efficiency.  Those 
who  tend  the  wire  must  possess  its  instinct 
of  swift  sureness;  especially  when  the 
clamor  of  the  news-hungry  make  a  delay 
of  seconds  intolerable.  Once  a  year  in  this 
country  comes  a  test  which  cracks  the 
nerves  of  men  who  groom  the  wire ;  but  it 
finds  the  wire  itself  fallible  only  in  so  far 
as  its  aides  are  incapable  of  holding  them- 
selves to  its  lightning  pace.  This  is  when 
the  baseball  madness  advances  into  the 
dog-days  of  the  so-called  World's  Series 
games;  when  the  police  have  to  cleave  a 
lane  through  the  pack  watching  bulletin 
boards  and  graphic  diagrams  before  the 
newspaper  offices  in  a  score  of  great 
cities;  and  when,  even  in  the  smaller 
towns,  business  yields  to  the  lure  of  the 
hastily  scrawled  bulletin.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands witness  the  games  with  their  own 
eyes;  many  millions  demand  to  be  spec- 
tators by  proxy. 

Newspapers  and  news  associations  pre- 
pare for  these  pennant  games  as  doctors 
plan  to  fight  a  fever.  They  are  under 
the  rowel  of  the  mob's  impatience ;  rivalry 
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If  You  Have  A  Few  Spare 
Hours  Each  Week 

we  can  help  to  make  those  hours  very  profitable. 

We  want  live  representatives  in  every  locality  to  intro- 
duce MacLean's  Magazine,  men  who  want  to  make  money, 
to  increase  their  incomes.  You  will  find  this  work  not  only 
pleasant,  but  profitable.  Besides,  the  training  you  secure 
in  salesmanship  will  react  strongly  on  your  advantages  in 
any  other  work  you  may  engage  in. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  have  had  experience  in 
selling  to  take  up  this  work.  If  you  have  a  few  hours' 
spare  time  and  want  to  make  these  hours  profitable,  just 
write  us  and  we  will  give  you  full  particulars. 

Write  to-day.    A  post  card  will  do. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 
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forces  them  to  a  fight  wherein  seconds 
lost  mean  prestige — and  dollars — lost. 
Consider  as  typical  the  strategy  employed 
in  such  a  crisis  by  a  certain  resourceful 
news  association. 

The  deciding  game  between  contend- 
ing teams  is  to  be  played  on  New  York's 
Polo  Grounds.  Two  wires  are  strung  from 
the  office  of  the  association  to  the  places 
allotted  at  the  press-stand;  one  is  an 
emergency  provision  to  be  used  in  case  the 
other  fails.  In  the  down-town  operating 
office  of  the  news  agency  connection  is 
made  between  the  active  wire  at  the  Polo 
Grounds  and  the  Chicago  "main  trunk"; 
at  Chicago  a  "visible  relay"  records  on  an 
unwinding  reel  the  message  that  is  leap- 
ing, reinforced  by  fresh  current,  onto  the 
SanFrancisco  circuit.  In  the  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  offices  op- 
erators sit  with  their  eyes  on  the  unreel- 
ing tape,  ready  to  flash  each  character 
appearing  there  over  subsidiary  circuits 
to  Atlanta  and  the  South,  to  St.  Paul  and 
the  Northwest,  to  Los  Angeles  and  all  the 
coast.  In  each  of  the  cities  fed  by  the 
circuits  the  newspapers  subscribing  to 
the  association's  service  have  loop  wires 
leading  to  their  offices,  these  carry  the 
message  of  the  circuit  automatically. 
Such  the  preparations  of  the  news-dis- 
tributor; and  for  the  telegraph  company 
pains  equally  assiduous.  At  each  relay 
point — and  that,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
craft,  where  an  automatic  "repeater"  re- 
inforces the  carrying  current,  sharpens 
the  timbre  of  the  metallic  chirp  and  chat- 
ter— a  wire  chief  "rides  the  wire,"  with 
his  ear  to  the  quality  of  the  voice  that 
speeds.  Does  weather  threaten  to  para- 
lyze the  wire  in  his  territory,  he  has  a 
"fall-back,"  or  substitute  circuit,  through 
unaffected  country,  built  in  the  air  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  Over  the  entire 
stretch  of  wire  from  the  Polo  Grounds  to 
San  Francisco  the  circuit  is  made  "blind"; 
it  cannot  be  broken  by  human  agency.  All 
is  ready.  From  Harlem  to  the  Golden 
Gate  the  strain  is  at  maximum ;  men  are 
tensed  to  action ;  the  wire  is  alive. 

"Cobb  flies  to  Murphy,"  dictates  the 
baseball  reporter  in  the  press-stand, 
judging  the  trajectory  of  the  batted  ball 
almost  with  the  crack  of  the  bat. 

"Cobb  flies  to  Murphy,"  calls  the  assist- 
ant sporting  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
evening  paper,  and  his  voice  is  mega- 
phoned to  the  crowd  blocking  Kearney 
street.  Before  the  high  fly  batted  by  Cobb 
on  the  Polo  Field  has  smacked  the  glove 
of  Murphy  in  the  outfield,  the  traffic 
policeman  standing  by  Lotta's  fountain  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  city  knows  the  play  is 
made. 

....  "And  is  caught  out,"  the  reporter 
in  the  press-stand  supplements. 

"Murphy  never  misses  'em,"  comments 
the  San  Francisco  policeman  before  the 
outfielder  has  returned  the  ball  to  the 
pitcher's  box. 

Once  the  wire  cheated  when  the  des- 
tinies of  two  nations  were  in  the  lap  of 
chance. 

That  was  during  the  conference  of  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  peace  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Portsmouth.  The  contending 
armies  faced  each  other  across  the  Sha-ho 
in  Manchuria,  waiting  to  join  again  in 
battle  if  the  negotiations  in  the  American 
city  failed.  Fail  they  must,  it  appeared. 
A  Sunday  came  when  the  deadlock  be- 
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tween  the  representatives  of  Czar  and 
Emperor  was  hopeless;  even  Count 
Witte  hinted  broadly  to  the  correspon- 
dents that  the  following  day  would  see 
the  definite  rupture  of  all  peace  parleying 
and  a  resumption  of  fighting.  Prayers 
for  peace  were  offered  in  many  churches 
throughout  America  that  Sunday,  though 
even  the  devout  feared  the  futility  of  their 
appeal.  Over  in  Tokio  a  correspondent 
for  a  London  paper,  who  had  a  source  of 
information  he  considered  reliable,  heard 
on  this  dark  Sunday  that  the  Emperor 
had  cabled  Baron  Komura  at  Portsmouth 
explicit  orders  to  make  peace,  even  at  a 
sacrifice  of  Japan's  interests.  To  get  that 
information  to  his  paper  was  for  this 
correspondent  a  necessity  as  urgent  as 
any  possible.  But  the  polite,  smiling  cen- 
sor, the  Emperor's  guardian  set  over  a 
babbling  cable,  stood  immovably  in  the 
way.  The  correspondent  locked  himself  in 
his  room  and  gave  many  hours  to  thought, 
then  he  presented  himself  at  the  cable- 
office  and  filed  for  transmission  an  inno- 
cent despatch  of  commonplaces,  which 
included  the  words,  "Rev.  Ondit  preached 
to-day;    text,   'Good   will   toward   men.'" 

The  polite  censor  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke ;  he 
did  not  remember,  if  he  ever  knew,  what 
the  heavenly  chorus  sang  on  the  Nativity 
morn.  No  more  did  he  recognize  anything 
reprehensible  in  the  name  of  the  worthy 
French  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Ondit.  But 
the  editor  of  the  London  paper  into  whose 
hands  the  uncensored  cable  came  knew  the 
full  text  of  the  angel's  chorus,  recognized 
the  beneficent  sponsorship  of  the  myth- 
ical Ondit.  To  him  this  single  voice  out 
of  Tokio  called  in  the  hour  most  threat- 
ening to  peace,  "They  say— peace!"  His 
paper  declared,  alone,  that  peace  was  in 
sight,  and  peace  came  in  forty-eight 
hours. 

Consider  the  wire  in  its  fabrication  of 
mysteries.    Two  instances  may  be  cited. 

In  March,  1889,  American  and  German 
fleets  were  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Apia,  Samoa.  Out  of  a  native  quarrel, 
known  as  the  Tamasese  rebellion,  a  grave 
international  crisis  had  sprung,  the 
ripples  of  disorder  had  carried  to  Wash- 
ington and  Berlin,  and  affairs  were  at 
such  a  pass  between  the  two  nations  that 
a  single  untoward  incident  down  in  the 
remote  South  Sea  harbor  would  have 
launched  hostile  shots  from  the  guns  of 
the  disputants'  warders.  A  steamer  con- 
nected Apia  and  the  world  once  in  every 
twenty-eight  days.  There  was  no  cable. 
The  last  steamer  from  San  Francisco  to 
Sydney  had  been  fifteen  days  out  of  Apia, 
and  the  island  port  was  as  far  from  the 
world  as  a  harbor  in  the  moon,  when  from 
an  Australian  city  this  message  was 
flashed  under  seas  to  London:  "German 
and  American  fleets  at  Apia  both  totally 
destroyed.  Battle?"  The  cable  did  not 
reveal  the  source  of  the  rumor.  The 
hazarded  "Battle?"  was  clearly  an  at- 
tempted explanation  of  the  startling  ru- 
mor, based  on  knowledge  of  the  strained 
relations  between  the  fleets.  Great  ex- 
citement and  a  perilous  increase  of  the 
war  fever  were  the  products  of  the 
vagrant  despatch  until  conservative 
judgment  pointed  out  that  it  must  be  a 
canard — there  was  no  way  Apia  could 
have  communicated  vnth  the  world  after 


the  departure  of  the  last  monthly  steamer. 

Just  thirteen  days  from  the  time  the 
cable  cried  its  message  of  disaster,  the 
mail-steamer  from  Sydney  arrived  at 
Apia.  She  passed  many  dismantled  and 
beached  hulks  on  the  way  to  her  anchor- 
age— the  wrecks  of  the  American  and  Ger- 
man warships.  Then  her  people  learned 
of  the  hurricane  that  had  raged  for  three 
days  from  March  16th;  and,  later,  the 
world  knew  that  the  wire  had  not  lied. 

In  1900  disturbing  news  came  out  of 
China,  and  the  Occident  began  to  hear 
of  militant  fanatics  calling  themselves 
"Boxers."  Disorder  spread  with  alarm- 
ing speed,  and,  of  a  sudden,  Peking  was 
isolated,  its  foreign  residents  driven  to 
the  legation  compounds  and  there  be- 
sieged by  a  horde  of  murderous  natives. 
Just  before  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  capital  was  cut  by  the  Boxers, 
the  Hong-Kong  correspondent  of  a  New 
York  paper  cabled  that  Baron  von  Ket- 
teler,  German  minister  to  China,  had  been 
assassinated.  When  this  dispatch  was 
published  the  German  Foreign  Office 
made  excited  queries  to  determine  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  York  paper's 
despatch,  and  with  satisfaction  annouced 
the  receipt  of  news  from  Peking  telling 
that  the  minister  was  alive  and  in  no 
danger.  Forty-eight  hours  after  the  cor- 
respondent in  Hong-Kong,  a  thousand 
miles  from  Peking,  telegraphed  the  death 
of  the  minister,  von  Ketteler  was  killed  by 
a  Boxer.  The  wire  had  told  the  truth  two 
days  in  advance  of  the  event. 

The  wire  serves — serves — serves!  En- 
gine of  man's  devising,  it  has  power  be- 
yond the  imagination  of  many  men,  the 
physical  capacity  of  any.  It  is  untiring, 
undaunted.  News !  The  wire  makes  it  and 
traffics  in  it.  The  news-hunger  of  the 
world  it  whets  even  as  it  satisfies.  No  bit 
of  gossip  is  too  small  to  escape  it;  none 
too  momentous  to  abash  it.  A  king  may 
send  an  ultimatum  by  wire;  but  a  brick- 
layer vdll  know  he  has  done  so,  for  the 
wire  tattles  it.  Minute  by  minute  the 
clock  around  the  wire  buzzes  and  whis- 
pers over  all  the  earth  its  many-tongued 
prattle  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  of  dis- 
aster and  rejoicing,  men's  hates  and  wo- 
men's loves.  Perhaps  a  petty,  foolish 
babble,  this;  but  it  is  the  voice  of  hu- 
manity— of  humanity  unconscious,  away 
from  its  dignity.  Who  shall  say  the  wire 
is  not  the  present-day  nerve-centre  of  all 
mankind? 


British  Flash-Light  Signal 
Device 

For  communicating  after  night,  the  sig- 
nal corps  of  the  British  army  is  equipped 
with  an  electric  flash-light  apparatus 
which  is  easily  portable  and  very  efficient 
for  medium  ranges.  In  size,  and  to  a 
somehat  less  degree  in  appearance,  it  is 
similar  to  an  ordinary  camera.  It  is  made 
substantially  with  the  corners  reinforced 
with  metal  pieces,  and  is  fitted  on  the  top 
with  a  telegraph  key.  A  large  lens  is  pro- 
vided at  the  front  of  the  box,  inside  of 
which  the  batteries  are  carried.  The  light 
is  flashed  by  means  of  the  telegraph  key, 
enabling  code  messages  to  be  transmitted 
rapidly  in  much  the  same  manner  as  by 
wire. 


Why  Wait  for  the 
Boss  to  Fire  You  ? 


Many  a  young  man  never  knows  what 
pay-day  he  will  find  the  "blue  ticket" 
in  his  envelope.  He  is  simply  one  of 
the  crowd  who  are  hired  when  times 
are  good  and  fired  when  times  are  bad. 

A  young  man  who  looks  ahead  pre- 
pares himself  for  success  in  business 
by  taking  practical  business  college 
and  correspondence-school  coorsea. 
He  is  the  man  who  not  only  remains 
on  the  job,  but  GETS  AHEAD.  That 
is  the  kind  of  men  employers  want. 


IF  a  young  man  is  prepared  to 
drop  all  efforts  to  improve 
his  education  after  he  has 
left  school,  he  has  no  chance  now- 
a-dayg  to  make  a  success  in  life. 
Even  fifty  years  ago  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  a  young  man  after 
entering  on  a  business  career  to 
give  up  his  spare  hours  to  study 
and  to  attending  lectures  on  vari- 
ous subjects  that  would  enable 
him  to  make  his  mark  later  in 
life.  I  do  not  suggest  doing  away 
entirely  with  sports  and  games 
and  sufficient  physical  exercise 
and  amusement,  but  if  he  desires 
to  take  every  advantage  of  his 
opportunities  and  to  succeed  ir. 
life  he  should  have  no  hesitation 
lu  bacrificing  some  portion  of  his 
spare  time  to  complete  or  rather 
add  to  his  educational  advan- 
tages. ' ' 

D.  R.  WILKIE, 
(late)  President, 
Canadian  Bankers'  Association 


We  have  a  plan  by  which  any  ambi- 
tious young  man  can  obtain  free  of 
charge  a  full  educational  course  in  a 
business  college  or  a  correspondence 
school. 

Make  your  application  NOW. 
The  MacLean  PubUshing  Co. 

Limited 
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A  Professional  Recall:  By  Rex  t. 


Stout 


Standin' 


there    Lookln'   at 
more," 


THEY 
met  at 
Quinby's 
unexpectedly, 
for  the  first 
time  in  three 
months,  and 
after  the  hand- 
shake proceed- 
ed to  their  old 
table  in  the 
comer. 

"Well,  how 
goes  it?"  asked 
Bendy. 

"Bendy," 
said  Dudd 
Bronson,  ig- 
noring the 
question,  "I  am 
the  greatest 
man  in  the 
•world.  I  my- 
self am  for 
ham  and  cab- 
bage,   since   it 

tickles  my  feelings,  but  if  you  want  any- 
thing from  peacock's  hearts  to  marma- 
lade, it's  on  me." 

Bendy  stared  at  the  roll  of  bills  Dudd 
brought  out  of  his  trousers'  pocket. 
"Dudd,"  he  said,  his  voice  trembling,  "I 
respect  you.  Please  put  it  in  your  breast 
pocket  so  I  can  see  the  bulge.  What  was 
the  occurrence?" 

"I  hate  to  tell  it,"  declared  Dudd. 
"Bendy,  I  am  a  modest  man.  When  you 
admire  me  most,  remember  I  said  that. 

"The  pity  of  it  is  that  there  was  no  one 
to  watch  me.  I  done  it  in  solitude. 

"One  day,  about  two  weeks  ago,  I  walks 
into  the  sanctum  of  David  Jetmore.  Jet- 
more  is  the  best  lawyer  in  Horton,  over  in 
Jersey.  He's  one  of  them  fat,  bulgy  men 
that  looks  right  through  you  with  a  cir- 
cumabious  gaze. 

"  'Mr.  Jetmore,'  says  I,  'my  name  is 
Abe  Delman.  I  been  running  it  a  store 
over  in  Pauline  with  my  brother  Leo.  We 
had  a  fight  over  a  personal  matter  which 
ain't  to  the  purpose,  and  when  Leo  began 
lookin'  for  me  in  an  unpeaceful  manner 
I  came  away  for  my  health.  Now  I  want 
to  get  my  half  of  the  store  which  I  am 
broke  till  I  get  it,  and  you  should  write  to 
Leo's  lawyer,  who  is  Mr.  Devlin  of  Iron- 
ton,  about  a  settlement.' 

"  'Have  you  something  for  a  retainer?' 
asks  Jetmore. 

"  'No,'  says  I,  'I'm  livin'  at  a  hotel.' 

"I'm  a  busy  man,'  says  Jetmore,  'and 
how  do  I  know  I'll  get  any  money?' 

"  'Mr.  Jetmore,'  says  I,  'that  store's 
worth  three  thousand  dollars  if  it's  worth 
a  cent.  And  if  my  half  ain't  enough,  may- 
be you  can  get  Leo  to  give  you  some  of 
his.' 

"Finally,  after  I  explained  promiscu- 
ously why  I  had  to  keep  an  unsafe  dis- 
tance from  brother  Leo,  and  other  delicate 
points,  Jetmore  says  he'll  take  the  job. 
When  he  says  Devlin,  Leo's  lawyer  in 
Ironton,  is  a  personal  friend  of  his,  I  told 


Us   was   Devlin,    "Hello,   Jet- 
Says   He. 


him  that 
made  it  all 
the  better, 
but  I  had  a 
mental  re- 
serve about 
the  espree 
dee  corpse. 
"That 
same  after- 
noon about 
four  hours 
later  I 
walks  into 
Devlin's  of- 
fice in  Iron- 
ton. 

"'Mr.  Dev- 
lin,' says  I, 
'my  name  is 
Leo  D  e  1- 
man.  I  been 
running  a 
store  over 
in  Pauline 
with  my 
brother  Abe.  We  had  a  fight  over  a  per- 
sonal matter  which  ain't  to  the  purpose, 
and  Abe  left  for  parts  unknown  without 
my  blessing.  Two  days  ago  comes  a  letter 
from  Abe's  lawyer,  Mr.  Jetmore,  of  Hor- 
ton, about  Abe's  share  in  the  store,  which 
he  didn't  wait  to  take  with  him,  and  I  told 
him  to  write  you,  because  you  should  make 
it  a  settlement  for  me.' 

"Bendy,  these  lawyers  is  all  the  same. 
All  they  think  about  is  what's  in  it  for 
them.  They're  parasites.  Bendy.  They're 
a  menace  to  society. 

"  'Have  you  something  for  a  retainer?' 
asks  Devlin. 

"  'Mr.  Devlin,'  says  I,  'I  have  not.' 
"  'Then,'  says  he,  'how  do  you  expect 
to  settle  with  brother  Abe?' 

"Bendy,  I  know  you  won't  repeat  this 
to  any  of  our  friends,  or  I  wouldn't  tell  it. 
It  fills  me  with  shame,  Bendy,  when  I  re- 
member that  fifty  I  handed  to  Devlin. 
These  lawyers  is  the  worst  kind  of 
grafters. 

"I  told  Devlin  I  didn't 
want  any  Pauline  na- 
tives to  know  about 
mine  and  Abe's  intimate 
pertinacities,  and  I 
waits  in  Ironton  for  a 
settlement.  As  soon  as 
he  got  my  fifty  he  wrote 
off  a  long  letter  to  Jet- 
more which  he  let  me 
read  to  correct  the  senti- 
ments. 

"It  would  a'  been 
cheaper  for  me  to  buy 
that  railroad  between 
Ironton  and  Horton. 
For  eleven  days  I  kept 
up  a  to  and  fro  move- 
ment worse  than  a 
Mount  Vernon  com- 
muter. It  got  so  the 
trains  wouldn't  start  till 
they  saw  me  comin'.  In 
one  day  I  was  Abe  three 
times  and  Leo  twice. 


"Jetmore  and  Devlin  kept  burnin'  up 
the  mails  with  lies  and  criminalities,  me  a 
readin'  everything  so  as  to  preserve  my 
interests.  I  was  yellin'  for  more  on  one 
and  less  on  the  other  till  the  fruit  got  all 
ripe  and  just  ready  for  pickin'.  Bendy,  it 
was  shameful  easy.  I  used  to  fall  asleep 
in  Devlin's  office  from  sheer  angwee. 

"It  was  last  Thursday  when  I  got  to 
Devlin's  sanctum  just  in  time  to  see  him 
puttin'  on  his  coat  to  go  to  lunch  with  the 
stenographer. 

"  'Hello,  Delman,'  says  he,  'I'll  see  you 
in  about  half-an-hour.  Here's  a  letter 
from  Jetmore.  Make  yourself  at  home  till 
I  get  back.' 

"When  he'd  gone  I  read  the  letter  over 
just  to  make  sure  there  wasn't  no  changes 
since  I  saw  it  the  night  before  in  Jetmore's 
office.  It  said  that  Abe  had  decided  to 
accept  Leo's  offer  of  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars cash,  provided  it  was  paid  within 
three  days. 

"I  goes  to  the  stenographer's  desk, 
picks  out  a  nice  printed  letterhead,  and 
writes  on  it  as  follows: 

March  21,  1912. 

Mr.  David  Jetmore, 
Horton,  N.J. 
Dear  Sir, — 

As  per  advice  contained  in  your 
favor  of  the  30th  inst.,  I  am  enclos- 
ing herewith  check  for  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  in  full  payment  of  claim 
of  Abe  Delman  against  Leo  Delman. 

I    shall   be   pleased   to   have   you      • 
acknowledge  receipt  of  same. 

Yours  very  truly, 
"I  had  already  practised  Devlin's  hand 
till  1  was  sick  of  it,  and  I  signed  that 
letter  so  that  Devlin  himself  couldn't  a' 
told  the  difference.  Then  I  pulls  out  a 
blank  check,  makes  it  to  the  order  of  Dev- 
lin for  twelve  hundred  dollars  and  signs  it 
'Leo  Delman'  and  endorses  Devlin's  name 
on  the  back. 

"Of  course,  I  could  have  done  some  of 
this  work  in  my  own  boodwar,  but  I 
wanted  to  use  Devlin's  typewriter,  and  be- 


'I   Been  Running  a  Store  Over  In  Pauline  with  my  Brother 
.   Abe.    We  had  a  Fight  Over  a  Personal  Matter." 
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sides,  I  had  a  feeling  it  would  be  more 
gentleman-like  to  do  everything  right  in 
the  office.  It  somehow  seemed  natural  and 
right  to  sign  a  man's  name  on  his  own 
desk  with  his  own  pen  and  ink. 

"When  Devlin  come  back  I  had  the 
letter  all  ready  to  mail  stowed  away  in  my 
pocket. 

"  'Have  you  got  that  twelve  hundred?' 
says  he. 

"  'No,'  says  I,  'but  I'll  get  it  in  three 
days  or  bust' 

"  'You'd  better,'  says  he,  'for  when  Jet- 
more  says  three  days  he  don't  mean  four.' 

"I  mailed  the  letter  and  check  in  Iron- 
ton  that  afternoon,  and  next  day— that 
was  Friday — I  goes  over  to  Horton  on  the 
very  first  train,  and  pedestrinates  into 
Jetmore's  office  on  the  stroke  of  ten. 

"Jetraore  met  me  cordial  like  a  mule 
that's  just  found  something  to  kick.  He'd 
smelled  my  money. 

"  'Did  you  get  it?'  says  I. 

"He  pulled  out  the  check  I'd  mailed  in 
Ironton  the  day  before.  I  looked  at  it  over 
his  shoulder,  him  holdin'  on  with  both 
hands. 

"  'I  guess  about  fifty  of  that  belongs 
to  you,'  says  I. 

"  'Fifty!'  says  he.  'Fifty!' 

"  'No,'  says  I,  'I  only  said  it  once.' 

"That's  what  comes  of  gettin'  into  the 
clutches  of  one  of  them  grafters,  Bendy. 
They'll  do  you  every  time.  But  I  let  it  go 
at  a  hundred  to  preserve  my  own  inter- 
ests. I  couldn't  afford  no  argument. 

"  'Well,'  says  I,  'give  me  the  check.' 

"Give  me  my  hundred,'  says  he. 

"  'I  ain't  got  it,"  says  I. 

"  'Then  we'll  cash  the  check,'  says  he, 
and  puts  on  his  coat  and  hat. 

"Bendy,  ain't  that  pitiful?  Ain't  it 
pitiful?  It  was  comin'  so  easy  I  yawned 
right  in  his  face.  Says  he,  'then  we'll  cash 
the  check.'  Oh  the  big  fat  boob! 
"We  goes  dovm  to  the  bank,  and  Jetmore 
steps  up  to  the  window. 

"  'Good-morning,  Mr.  Jetmore,'  says 
the  teller,  obsequies-like. 

"Jetmore  takes  a  pen,  endorses  the 
check,  and  passes  it  through  the  window. 

"  Give  it  to  us  in  hundreds,'  says  he. 

"'Not  for  me,'  says  I,  steppin'  up. 
'Make  it  twenties.'  You  know.  Bendy, 
centuries  is  all  right,  but  they  ain't 
enough  of  'em.  They're  too  scarce  to  be 
safe. 

"The  teller  counts  out  ten  twenties, 
slaps  'em  on  top  of  a  pile  with  a  bandage 
on  'em,  and  shoves  'em  through  the  win- 
dow to  Jetmore.  He  counts  off  five  and  I 
sticks  the  rest  in  my  pocket. 

"  'Better  count  'em,'  says  Jetmore. 

"  'I'll  take  a  chance,'  says  I.  'The  young 
man  looks  honest.'  The  truth  is,  I  was 
beginning  to  get  the  shivers.  They  always 
come  on  me  when  I  feel  the  stuff. 

"Me  and  Jetmore  turned  to  go.  Just  as 
we  reached  the  door  I  felt  that  pile  of 
twenties  jump  right  out  of  my  pocket  and 
slap  me  in  the  face.  Standin'  there  lookin' 
at  us  was  Devlin. 

"  'Hello,  Jetmore,'  says  he.  'Good- 
morning,  Mr.  Delman.' 

"Bendy,  stand  up.  No  man  can  sit  un- 
respectful  while  I  relate  the  sequence.  It 
fills  my  eyes  with  tears  to  think  of  it.  I've 
been  a  modest  man,  but  this  is  too  much 
for  me.  I  must  tell  the  truth. 


The  Loveliest  Tea -Gardens 

\i    in  the  World,  yield  their  finest  products  to  make    i/ 

"SALADA" 
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It  is  plucked  and  prepared  under  ideal  conditions. 
Packed  and  sealed  to  preserve  its  natural  freshness. 


C^ebec 
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Fares  from  Niagara 
Falls: 

To     Montreal     and 
return    $18.55 

To  Quebec  and  re- 
turn       $25.90 

To  Saguenay  River 
and  return. .$34. 55 


Quebec 

is     Old      Franc  e— w  i  t  h 
a    Difference. 

All  the  charm  of  quaint  old-world  travel-haunts  is 
reproduced  in  this  city  that  stands  guard  over  Canada. 
Yet  Quebec  is  individual — distinctive — its  "atmosphere" 
is  all  its  own — its  quaintness  is  of  a  quality  that  holds 
the  interest  even  more  surely  than  the  Europe  that 
was  America's  "Mecca"  of  travel.  So  you  can  come 
to  this  grand  old  town,  with  a  certainty  of  enjoying 
a  holiday  quite  as  fascinating  as  any  you  ever  had 
abroad.  Our  book  tells  all  you'll  want  to  know- — 
tells  all  about  our  famous  Niagara-to-the-Sea  trip, 
and  about  our  delightful  Summer  Hotels  at  Murray 
Bay  and  Tadousae.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  to  cover  cost 
of  mailing. 

Thos.    Henry,    Passenger  Traffic    Mgr., 

Canada   Steamship    Lines,  Limited 

122  Victoria  Square,  Montreal. 


Classified  Advertising  Pays 

CLASSIFIED  want  ads.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue.  If  you 
want  something,  say  so  in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  Readers  like  that 
sort  of  straight-from-the-shoulder-talk,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
condensed  ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind  of  results.  Try  a 
classified  ad.  in  this  paper. 
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The  Cruel  Banker 

Mr.  Edgly,  of  the  rising  young  firm  of 
Edgly  &  Taylor,  Clothiers,  calls  on  Banker 
Townley. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Townley.  Didn't 
see  you  at  the  club  supper  last  night." 

"Good  morning,  Edgly.  Anything  I 
can  do  for  you?"  Townley 's  manner  reg- 
isters a  lack  of  cordiality. 

"Why,  yes.  I  want  to  fix  up  a  little  loan 
— just  a  thousand — want  to  discount  some 
bills." 

"I  see — mm — possibly,  possibly.  First, 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions." 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Townley.  Our  books 
are  open  to  you." ' 

"They  may  be  open  to  me — ^but  are  they 
to  you?" 

"I  don't  quite  get  you,  Mr.  Townley." 

"Never  mind — we'll  try  the  questions. 

How  Much  Do  You  Owe?" 

"Why — er — I'd  have  to  have  that  fig- 
ured up.    I  can  let  you  know  to-morrow." 

"You  ought  to  have  the  figures  right  in 
your  inside  pocket.  How  much  is  there 
owing  you?" 

"Let  me  see — " 

"Well,  never  mind,  I  see  you  don't 
know.  Does  your  shirt  and  underwear  or 
hat  department  pay  the  best  per  cent,  net 
profit?" 


Bur 


Detroi  t 


"We  couldn't  very  well  get  at  anything 
more  than  an  approximate  estimate  of 
that.  I  guess  the  profit  on  hats  would 
lead,  however." 

"You  gue&s.  I  don't  like  guess-work  as 
a  basis  for  loans.  How  much  does  it  cost 
you  to  do  business?" 

"Twenty  per  cent,  is  considered  a  safe 
estimate  in  the  clothing  business." 

"I  See — More  Guess- Work 

"Who  is  your  most  profitable  clerk?" 
"I  pass,  Mr.  Townley.     I'm  beginning 
to  see  the  point,  too." 

Mr.  Townley's  manner  warms  slightly. 

"Now  see  here,  Edgly,  you  get  the  thou- 
sand all  right.  1  know  you  are  solvent  if 
you  don't;  and  moreover,  I'll  know  when 
you  become  insolvent  a  long  time  before 
you  do,  unless  you  change  your  methods. 

"The  trouble  with  you  and  Taylor  is 
that  you  are  too  blame  pushing.  You 
have  built  up  a  fine  business  by  hard  work 
and  brilliant  merchandising,  but  you  are 
in  a  fair  way  to  lose  it  because  you  never 
take  time  to  figure  out  where  you  stand. 
You  don't  know  your  business.  Every 
decision  you  make,  every  plan,  every 
policy  is  based  on  guess-work — on  approxi- 
mate estimates. 

"Now,  Edgly,  will  you  boys  take  my 
advice  on  this  matter?" 

"We'll  do  more  than  that,  Mr.  Townley. 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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We'll  Thank  You  For  It" 

"Very  well.  The  general  plan  I  shall 
suggest  will  involve  some  extra  figuring. 
You  wall  need  a  mechanical  means  of 
handling  figures  so  your  bookkeeper  can 
do  all  his  regular  work  and  give  you,  be- 
sides this,  vital  information  about  your 
business.  That  means  that  your  first 
move  is  to  get  a 
Burroughs  Fig- 
uring Machine. 
We  use  it  in  the 
Bank  here  — 
glad  to  show 
you  how  it 
works.  When 
the  Burroughs 
man  comes  to 
show  you  the 
machine  you 
ought  to  get, 
you  and  your 
bookkeeper 
have  a  good  talk 
with  him.  Tell 
him  just  what  your  problems  are.  He  is  up 
on  accounting  work  and  can  be  a  big  help 
in  starting  you  right  toward  getting  at  the 
facts  of  your  business.  All  this  won't  add 
to  your  running  expenses.  Your  book- 
keeper, with  the  help  of  the  figuring 
machine,  can  do  all  the  work  and  do  it 
more  easily.    What  will  be  the  result? 


Bur 
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You  And  Taylor  Will  Know 
How  You  Stand 

Every  day,  you  will  know  which  lines  are 
paying  and  which  are  losing;  which  sales- 
men are  doing  the  best  work ;  how  this 
week  compares  in  sales  and  profit  with  the 
same  week  last  year;  how  much  you  owe 
and  is  owing  you.  All  of  this  information, 
and  much  more  that  is  of  basic  import- 
ance, you  will 
gel  every  day  or 
every  week  in 
condensed  re- 
ports. 

"Then,  when 
you  need  a  tem- 
porary accom- 
m  0  d  at  i  on,  I 
won't  be  able  to 
ask  a  lot  of  em- 
barrassing ques- 
tions." 


"S  a  y,  M  r. 
Townley,  I'm 
sorry  T  a  y  lor 
couldn't  have 
heard  this  talk 
of  yours.  Any- 
advice  instantly. 


way,  we'll  act  on    your 
Thanks  for  the  loan." 

The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 
issues  a  book,  "A  Better  Day's  Profits."  It 
points  the  way  the  title  suggests.  It  tells  how 
simple  it  is  to  know  your  business.  Thousands 
of  merchants  have  made  money  by  adopting  the 
ideas  in  this  book.  It  shows  where  profits  leak 
away  and  how  to  stop  it. 

This  book  is  free.  Write  for  it. 
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Efficient  Filing  Cabinets  for 
Every  Purpose— That  Cost  Less 

Write  us  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  Weis- 
Knechtel  agent.  We  will  send  you  our  cata- 
log, too.  It  fully  describes  our  entire  line  of 
office  furniture,  including  the  Weis-Knechtel 
Filing  Desk:  The  "Complete  Office  on  Legs." 
We  wish  to  show  you,  that,  although  our 
prices  are  lower,  our  files  are  complete  and 
useful  as  the  most  expensive. 

These  Transfer  Cases  are 
also   fully   equipped  files. 

We  have  here  a  mighty  fine  trans- 
fer case;  it  is  made  of  hardwood, 
in  any  finish.  The  sections  may 
be  equipped  with  follower  blocks 
if  required.  They  may  be  used 
singly  or  fastened  together  in  stacks. 

Our  Catalog   describes    them 
fully. 

THE  KNECHTEL  FURNITURE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED 
HANOVER  ONTARIO 


If  unable  to  obtain  a  desired  article^ 

consult  our  service  department. 

■C^VERY  month   MacLean's  Magazine   receives   letters  from   subscribers 
stating  that  they  are  desirous  of  purchasing  certain  articles,  but  do 
not  know  where  thej'  can  be  procured. 

Through  the  medium  of  our  numerous  magazines  and  trade  publica- 
tions, as  also  through  our  many  representatives  in  various  cities  and  towns, 
we  have  special  facilities  for  procuring  information  about  goods  and 
articles,  and  these  are  at  the  service  of  our  readers 

^end  in  the  coupon  and  you  will  receive 
promptly  the  desired  information. 


MacLean's  Magazine, 

143  University  Avenue,  INFORMATION  WANTED. 

TORONTO. 

Please  let  me  know  where  I  can  purchase 

Name   

A.ddree8   


"I  was  in  a  hole,  all  right,  but  I  still 
had  hold  of  the  rope.  I  knew  that  Devlin 
thinks  I'm  Leo  and  Jetmore  thinks  I'm 
Abe,  and  as  long  as  they  didn't  get  a 
chance  to  chin  on  it  I  was  safe. 

"  'Mr.  Devlin,'  says  I,  'I'm  glad  to  see 
you.  There's  a  little  matter  I  want  to 
ask  you  about.' 

"Jetmore  started  to  spout  before  Dev- 
lin could  answer  and  I  interspersed. 

"  'It's  an  important  matter,'  says  I, 
'and  I  won't  keep  you  long.' 

"Devlin  stood  lookin'  at  us  like  he  didn't 
understand.  Of  course,  Jetmore  knew  I 
knew  Devlin,  because  I'd  told  him  he  was 
mine  and  Leo's  lawyer  before  the  fight. 

"Jetmore  pulls  out  his  watch  and  starts 
to  go. 

"  'I've  got  an  appointment,'  says  he. 
'I'll  see  you  later.  Drop  around  to  the 
office  about  one.'  Then  he  turns  to  me. 
'Come  in  and  say  good-bye,'  says  he,  and 
off  he  goes. 

"It  took  me  about  two  minutes  to  ex- 
plain to  Devlin  that  I'd  come  up  to  Hor- 
ton  to  try  to  get  Jetmore  to  chop  off  a 
hundred  on  the  settlement.  Devlin 
laughed. 

"  'Jetmore  don't  do  no  choppin','  says 
he. 

'"Right  you  are,'  says  I.  'He  won't 
even  give  me  no  extra  time,' 

"  'What  was  it  you  wanted  to  ask  me?' 
says  he. 

"  'Mr.  Devlin,'  says  I,  'I'm  a  poor  man. 
Whether  I  get  that  twelve  hundred  I 
don't  know.  But  I  got  some  friends  in 
Pittsburgh  what's  got  it,  and  if  youll  let 
me  have  that  fifty  back  for  railroad  fare 
I'll  make  it  a  hundred  when  I  settle  up.' 

"Devlin  blinked  hard,  and  I  thought 
he'd  jumped  it.  But  bein'  a  grafter,  that 
hundred  looked  too  good  to  lose.  He  pulls 
out  a  big  wallet,  counts  out  five  tens,  and 
hands  'em  to  me  careful-like. 

"  'Delman,'  says  he,  'I  know  you're  an 
honest  man.  I  can  tell  it  by  your  eyes. 
I  feel  sure  you'll  get  the  money.' 

"  'Mr.  Devlin,'  says  I,  holdin'  his  hand 
in  one  hand  and  the  fifty  in  the  other,  'I 
will  get  the  money.'  And  I  leaves  him 
standin'  there  in  the  bank,  watchin'  me 
through  the  window. 

"Did  you  go  to  Pittsburgh?"  asked 
Bendy. 

"Bendy,"  said  Dudd,  "don't  be  factious 
in  the  presence  of  genius.  You  offend 
me." 

"Forgive  me,"  said  Bendy,  humbly. 
"Let  me  see  the  fifty,  Dudd.  I  just  want 
to  touch  it." 


To  Attack  Zeppelins  with 
Explosive  Darts 

A  new  weapon  that  has  just  been  in- 
vented in  Ireland  for  use  against  Zep- 
pelins consists  of  an  explosive  dart  in- 
tended to  be  dropped  from  an  aeroplane. 
The  dart  is  made  of  steel  and  is  fitted  at 
the  rear  end  with  projections  much  like 
fishhooks.  Inside  the  dart  is  an  explosive 
charge  which  burns  with  a  sharp  fiame. 
When  the  dart  is  dropped  on  a  Zeppelin, 
or  other  gas  balloon,  the  hooks  catch  in  the 
fabric  after  the  point  has  penetrated  it 
and  pull  back  a  detonator  that  sets  off 
the  charge.  As  the  explosion  takes  place 
inside  the  gas  bag  the  effect  can  hardly  be 
anything  but  disastrous. 
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Is  the  End  of  the  War  in  Sight? 


FIRST  of  all,  get  the 
decks  of  your  mind 
clear,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
idea  that  all  war  orders  from 
the  United  States  are  for  the 
Allies.  Up  to  the  end  of  May, 
just  as  great  war  orders  in 
proportion  went  to  Germany 
and  Austria  and  Turkey  from 
the  United  States.  During 
the  month  of  February,  148 
ships  loaded  with  munitions 
and  provisions  blocked  the 
harbor  of  Genoa  en  route 
from  the  United  States  to 
Germany  and  Austria.  Even 
as  late  as  June,  cargoes  of 
cotton  and  copper  and  chlo- 
rine and  explosives  left  At- 
lantic ports  for  Malmo,  Swe- 
den, to  be  transshipped  across 
the  Baltic  to  Germany.  When 
the  British  blockade  tightened 
round  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
a  dozen  tramp  steamship  lines 
and  countless  old  tub  sailing 
hulks  loaded  American  car- 
goes for  Greece  and  Rou- 
mania. 

One  of  the  things  that 
puzzled  the  financial  districts 
in  New  York  last  fall  was 
what  became  of  the  gold 
realized  from  the  enormous 
selling  of  American  securities 
held  by  Berlin  investors  for  a 
month  preceding  the  open 
declaration  of  war.  Berlin 
held  great  quantities  of  Am- 
erican securities  and  they 
were  sold — "dumped"  before 
the  war.  The  gold  was  never 
transmitted  to  Europe.  Yet 
it  is  not  on  record  with  the 
banks  in  New  York  acting  as 
agents  for  Berlin.  What  became  of  it? 
Long  before  the  Allies  had  awakened  to 
the  fact  they  would  need  war  supplies 
from  the  United  States,  early  as  mid- 
August,  these  German  funds  were  used 
buying  great  quantities  of  supplies  all 
through  the  United  States  for  Germany 
— supplies  from  as  far  West  as  St.  Louis 
and  Omaha  and  Kansas  City  and  the 
Texas  Panhandle. 

This  explains  why  Mr.  Bryan  used  his 
influence  in  Washington  to  have  the  ships' 
manifests  outbound  from  American  ports 
kept  secret.    These  ship  manifests  were 
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The  w.Tr  lias  gone  on  for  a  year  and  it  has  resulted  ill  tlie 
iiloodiest  and  most  bootless  deadlocli  known  to  history-  •  •  • 
The  slaughter  sways  impotently  back  and  forward,  losing  to-day 
what  was  gained  yesterday;  gaining  to-morrow  what  was  lost 
to-day. 


suppressed  till  February,  when  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey's  protest  about  contraband  to 
neutral  countries  induced  President  Wil- 
son to  overrule  his  Secretary  of  State 
and  make  public  all  outbound  manifests. 
Even  to-day,  when  the  British  blockade 
has  drawn  a  wall  of  steel  round  Ger- 
many's ports,  certain  commodities  on  the 
American  market — such  as  picric  acid, 
spelter,  etc. — have  been  cornered  by  Ger- 
man buyers.  How  the  purchases  are 
smuggled  out  of  the  United  States  with- 
out falsifying  ship  manifests,  which  is 
criminal,  o*"  running  openly  into  the  arms 


of  British  cruisers — is  one  of 
the  great  secrets  of  the  war 
that  will  never  be  told;  but 
shipments  for  Germany  are 
going  out  of  the  United  States 
to-day.  It  is,  of  course,  just 
as  lawful  for  Germany  to  buy 
munitions  as  for  the  Allies; 
but  because  the  Allies  control 
the  seas,  the  difficulty  for 
Germany  is  to  put  her  pur- 
purchases  across.  At  time  of 
writing  —  mid-July  —  one  of 
the  largest  powder  concerns 
in  the  United  States  is  manu- 
facturing an  explosive  accord- 
ing to  a  formula  used  only  in 
Germany.  The  firm  and  the 
firm's  bankers  declare  public- 
ly they  are  not  shipping  to 
Germany.  Of  course  not!  If 
they  are,  they  are  doing  it 
secretly;  and  to  falsify  ship 
manifests  is  a  criminal 
offence  in  U.S.  law.  All  the 
same,  if  you  happen  to  know 
personally  the  chemists  of 
this  great  firm,  they  tell  you 
they  have  just  as  much  right 
to  manufacture  for  one  side 
as  the  other;  and  that  they 
are  doing  it.  Dummies  make 
the  purchases.  Dummies  make 
payment.  It  is  none  of  the 
manufacturer's  business  who 
gets  what.  He  knows  nothing 
of  the  shipment  from  the  time 
it  leaves  his  factory. 

So  first  of  all,  get  clear  in 
your  mind  that  in  spite  of  the 
Allies'  effort  to  stop  ship- 
ments to  Germany,  and  in 
spite  of  Germany's  efforts  to 
stop  shipments  to  the  Allies, 
war  supplies  are  going  from 
the  United  States  to  both  sides. 

As  early  as  January,  1914,  a  curious 
underclutch  suddenly  tightened  almost  to 
the  breaking  point  financial  affairs  in  the 
United  States.  Berlin  began  calling  in 
American  loans.  Paris  began  calling  in 
American  loans.  London  began  calling 
American  loans.  It  is  a  fact  that  literally 
nobody  in  financial  America  knew  why. 
We  know  why  now.  We  didn't  then;  but 
the  effect  was  that  American  debtors  were 
suddenly  forced  to  sell  securities  to  pay 
their  loans;  and  the  slump  that  became  a 
landslide  clear  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
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by  July  29  began  in  January.  I  know  a 
firm  that  called  in  $4,000,000  of  loans  on 
bonds,  put  the  proceeds  in  their  strong 
box  and  sat  tight;  and  they  didn't  know 
why  they  did  it.  They  only  felt  danger 
in  the  air  and  got  under  cover.  A  dozen 
futile  explanations  were  given — "the 
Balkans,"  "the  New,  Haven,"  "the  Claflin 
failure,"  "over-production,"  "slowing  up," 
"house-cleaning  financially."  Every  one 
was  afraid  and  no  one  knew  why. 

The  why,  we  know  now.  Those  on  the 
inside,  who  knew,  were  preparing  for  the 
explosion  they  felt  in  the  air. 

AN  undercurrent  exactly  the  reverse  is 
now  at  work  in  the  world.    Nobody 
knows  why.  Nobody  knows  where  it  came 
from  or  where  it  is  lead- 
ing.  It  is  simply  here — a 
great  wave  of  optimism. 

Business  reflects  it. 
America  is  literally — as 
the  Statist  puts  it — 
"swimming  in  gold."  The 
banks  are  bulging  with 
money  to  loan.  Industry 
from  the  depths  of  mid- 
winter depression  has 
bounded  to  the  very  top 
peak  of  humming  speed. 
In  spite  of  cotton  tied  by 
the  blockade  and  more 
railroads  in  receiver's 
hands  than  since  '93, 
Wall  Street  has  gone  on  a 
drunk  of  wild  speculation 
from  which  it  may  pres- 
ently awaken  with  a  bad 
financial  headache. 

It  doesn't  necessarily 
spell  peace.  In  fact,  the 
country  is  sitting  on  a 
volcano;  and  the  country 
knows  it  is  sitting  on  a 
volcano.  Before  these 
words  are  in  print,  diplo- 
matic relations  may  be 
broken  off  between  the 
United  States  and  Ger- 
many; and  Uncle  Sam's 
ship  of  state  may  be 
headed  straight  for  the 
vortex.  But  the  point  is 
— in  spite  of  an  atmos- 
phere so  combustible  that 
it  needs  only  a  fool  with 
a  bomb  to  blow  up  inter- 
national relations  —  the 
wave  of  optimism  is  here. 

Why? 
■  ^®?f "^,e    finance    may  wilson  know 

give  Uncle  Sam  the  whip-  to  signal 

handle  to  compel  peace. 
At  the  drop  of  the  hat,  or  the  firmg  of  the 
first  gun,  he  may  jump  into  the  arena  and 
force  peace,  though  force  and  peace  are 
contradictory  terms  to  use  together.  This 
does  not  mean  there  certainly  will  be 
early  peace.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  prophecy. 
It  is  only  a  chronicling  of  the  facts  that 
have  played  the  cards  of  Destiny  into 
Uncle  Sam's  hands.  Wilson  knows  these 
facts  and  has  his  personal  observers  on 
the  ground  to  signal  the  exact  psycho- 
logical moment  for  Uncle  Sam  to  act;  and 
it  is  because  that  psychological  moment  is 
rising  over  the  blood-red,  smoking 
slaughter  grounds  of  Europe  like  a  Stat 
of  Hope  that  a  wave  of  unexplained  and 


unexplainable  optimism  has  run  through 
the  financial  world. 

It  does  not  necessarily  mean  peace. 

The  nations  of  Europe  may  fight  on  for 
five,  for  ten,  for  twenty  years  till  the  fur- 
rows of  war  plow  the  plains  of  the  Old 
World  into  blood-soaked  trenches.  Some 
one  may  blunder  tragically,  as  some  one 
blundered  when  the  war  broke  loose.  But, 
the  chance  is  coming  to  stop  war.  Wilson 
knows  this.  He  is  watching.  For  the  first 
time  since  July  29,  1914,  Destiny  shows 
one  ray  of  hope  above  the  carnage. 

Let  us  analyze  the  situation. 

This  is  in  no  sense  a  prophecy.  It  is  in 
no  sense  a  statement  of  opinions.  It  is 
simply  a  chronicling  of  facts  marshaled 
on  the  chess  boards  of  Destiny  by  a  Power 


s  these  facts  and  has  his  prr.-.i  ...i.   .  :  .  i  rvers  on 
the  exact  psychological  moment  for  Uncle  Sam 


beyond  the  control  of  Emperors  or  Presi- 
dents. 

TWO  other  false  ideas  should  be 
cleared  from  the  mind. 
Wilson  has  been  implored  by  the 
Germans,  masking  behind  peace  societies 
financed  by  German-American  bankers, 
to  stop  the  shipments  of  munitions  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Allies.  War 
orders  for  the  allies  amounted  to  almost 
$200,000,000  in  January.  Germany's  sub- 
marine attacks  have  been  directed,  not 
against  England's  blockade  as  she  pro- 
fesses, but  against  these  war  supplies  in 
transit.    Well,  since  Germany  began  her 


submarine  attacks  against  munition  ship- 
ments, war  orders  to  the  United  States 
had  increased  to  $500,000,000  by  June.  If 
the  war  continues,  war  orders  for  the 
Allies  will  total  a  billion  dollars  by  Christ- 
mas. This  has  been  described  by  the 
peace  societies  as  "blood  money"  and  Wil- 
son has  been  implored  to  stop  the  manu- 
facture and  shipment  of  munitions. 

Now  get  it  clear  in  your  head;  Wilson 
can't!  That  is — he  can't  without  the 
authority  of  Congress,  which  does  not  con- 
vene again  till  December.  Suppose  he  pre- 
pared a  special  law  for  Congress  to  enact 
giving  him  authority  to  stop  the  war  or- 
ders! It  would  be  received  with  frantic 
huzzas  by  the  members  representing  ten 
million  Germans  and  Austrians  living  in 
the  United  States  and 
the  ten  million  more  Am- 
ericans born  of  German 
and  Austrian  parents; 
but  how  about  the  mem- 
bers representing  the 
people,  who  sympathize 
with  the  Allies?  By  them, 
such  a  law  would  be  re- 
ceived with  hoots  and 
maledictions.  Such  a 
proposal  would  split  the 
United  States  into  an 
armed  camp.  Wilson 
backed  by  the  shades  of 
Lincoln  could  not  put 
such  a  law  over  in  Con- 
gress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
Allies  and  especially  my 
own  compatriots — Can- 
adians— have  felt  a  se- 
cret reproach  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  not  joined  them 
in  this  war.  How  could 
he  stand  back  and  see  the 
Declaration  of  the  Hague 
torn  to  tatters  and  the 
rights  of  little  Belgium 
stamped  into  a  gutter  of 
obscene  outrage?  What 
Uncle  Sam  thought  of 
Belgium,  he  has  testified 
in  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  relief  funds  sent 
to  the  woe-stricken  peo- 
ple. Uncle  Sam's  real 
opinions  on  German  vio- 
lation of  international 
law  could  be  better  ap- 
preciated by  walking 
along  the  streets  of  New 
York  after  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania  than  by 
reading  the  official  Am- 
erican letters  of  protest. 
An  immense  throng  had  gathered  round 
the  bulletin  boards  of  a  great  newspaper. 
Some  fool  in  the  crowd  had  shouted, 
"Hurrah  for  Germany."  Nobody  an- 
swered. There  was  not  even  that  slight 
manifestation  of  a  mob's  mood — a  growl. 
Instantaneously  and  simultaneously  the 
fool  was  hit  six  times  in  six  different  spots 
by  six  different  fists.  Not  a  word  was 
said.  The  President  had  asked  the  people 
to  remain  neutral.  The  public  remained 
neutral.  The  fool  was  picked  up  insensible 
and  bundled  into  an  ambulance;  and  the 
silence  was  more  ominous  than  the  wild 
shouts  of  the  rabble  when  a  half-witted 


the  ground 
to  act. 
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youth  assassinated  a  grand  duke 
in  Austria. 

Americans  have  been  the  most 
long-suffering  and  patient  people 
on  earth  in  this  war.  If  Pierpont 
Morgan  had  been  a  German  and 
had  been  shot  by  an  American 
fanatic  in  Berlin,  the  assassin 
would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  and 
diplomatic  relations  would  have 
snapped  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  affair  hardly  made  a 
ripple  in  Wall  Street.  Morgan's 
butler  knocked  the  murderer  on 
the  head  with  a  piece  of  coal,  and 
the  country  gaoler  was  so  careless 
where  the  prisoner  was  lodged 
that  the  State  was  saved  the  ex- 
pense of  a  trial  by  letting  the  cul- 
prit suicide. 

All  the  same,  in  the  back  of 
Canada's  head  is  the  thought — 
"How  about  your  old  Monroe  Doc- 
trine protecting  Canada  from  at- 
tack? And  here  we  are  protecting 
Uncle  Sam  from  attack — fighting 
the  battle  for  freedom  against 
tyranny,  for  democracy  against 
militarism!  How  about  that, 
Uncle  Sam?   Why  don't  you  come 


THERE  are  a  lot  of  reasons 
why  Uncle  Sam  can't  come  in. 
To  fight,  a  great  nation  has  to 
have  an  army.  It  has  to  have  a  navy. 
It  has  to  have  a  merchant  fleet.  Uncle 
Sam  has  not  one  of  the  three.  His 
army  is  a  farce  with  battalions  where 
there  are  more  officers  than  rank  and 
file.  If  you  want  to  know  details  of 
that,  read  Homer  Lea's  "Valor  of  Ignor- 
ance," or  Maxim's  recent  work  on  "Un- 
preparedness."  As  to  the  navy,  he  has  big 
ships  enough ;  but  they  are  18,000  short  in 
men.  Also  the  advent  of  the  submarine 
with  its  torpedoes  has  discounted  the 
strength  of  all  big  ships.  Of  submarines, 
at  the  time  the  war  broke  out,  Uncle  Sam 
had  only  a  baker's 
dozen,  and  they  so 
faulty  in  construc- 
tion that  one  dived 
in  Hawaii  never  to 
come  up  again,  and 
two  more  succeeded 
in  colliding  under 
water  in  Atlantic 
coast  practice.  All 
this  will  presently 
be  remedied;  and 
Uncle  Sam  will  have 
hundreds  of  sub- 
marines; but  the 
point  is  when  the 
war  broke  out,  he 
had  neither  army 
nor  navy.  As  to  his 
merchant  fleet,  be- 
fore the  war,  it  con- 
sisted exactly  of  six 
ships  on  the  Atlantic 
and  about  eight  on 
the  Pacific.  Since 
the  foolish  Seaman's 
Bill  was  passed,  the 
eight  on  the  Pacific 
have  begun  going  out 
of  commission.  Six 
aretobesoldtoChina. 


Depending    on    cotton    are    twenty    million    people    In    the 
Soutb.     It  Is  practically  the  only  crop. 


So  no  matter  how  much  Uncle  Sam 
wanted  to  strike  a  blow  for  democracy, 
he  had  no  usable  navy,  next  to  no  army, 
and  almost  no  merchant  fleet. 

To  take  sides  would  mean  civil  war  in 
the  United  States. 

Besides,  if  Uncle  Sam  were  to  take 
sides,  who  would  arbitrate  when  the  con- 
flict works  to  the  final  terrible  catas- 
trophe? Can't  he  do  most  for  humanity 
by  keeping  out  of  the  fight  in  order  to 
jump  in  and  stop  it  when  the  time  comes? 

We  Canadians  sometimes  speak  as 
though  Uncle  Same  were  keeping  out  of 


The   blockade  Is  costing  the  South  5  cents  a   pound  on   cotton,   or  $25  a  bale 
a  $400,000,000  loss   In   1914   and   a   prospect  of  $350,000,000  In   1915. 


the  fight  in  order  to  reap  a  harvest 
of  profits  in  "the  blood  money"  of 
war  orders.  That  is  what  the 
peace  people  say.  Let  us  see  what 
is  in  that !  Granted  that  with  war 
orders,  fiour,  wheat  and  meat  sup- 
plies, and  cash  loans  to  the  allies, 
Uncle  Sam's  war  account  totals 
one  billion  by  January.  Who  gets 
those  profits? 

As  to  finance,  the  big  banks — 
Morgans,  the  National  City  Bank, 
the  First  National  Bank,  the 
Guaranty  Trust,  the  Chase  Na- 
tional, the  Mechanics — in  other 
words,  an  inner  group  of  the  big 
fellows. 

As  to  manufacturers — another 
inner  group  of  big  fellows — U.S. 
Steel,  Bethlehem  Steel,  Crucible 
Steel,  Carnegie  Steel,  two  boat 
companies,  the  big  Powder  Trust, 
rifle  manufacturers,  the  big  car 
and  foundry  companies,  the  shoe 
and  leather  men  of  the  Middle 
West,  the  textile  manufacturers 
of  the  East,  two  or  three  of  the 
big  motor  companies,  two  big  elec- 
tric combines.  I  don't  need  to  ex- 
plain— do  I? — that  an  under- 
ground financial  understanding 
holds  these  big  fellows  together. 
It  has  been  the  howl  of  the  little 
fellow  that  he  could  not  get  a  "look 
in"  on  the  orders. 
As  to  commissariat — three  big  packing 
companies  and  two  big  grain  companies 
have  handled  the  most  of  the  orders;  and 
the  packing  companies  have  lost  as  much 
in  delayed  delivery  on  what  they  shipped 
to  Germany  as  they  have  gained  on  what 
they  shipped  to  England.  Remember,  two 
or  three  of  these  big  companies  are  Ger- 
man; and  for  seven  months  $14,000,000 
of  packed  meats  consigned  to  Germany 
has  been  held  up  by  the  British  cruisers. 
Haven't  heard  much  about  it  either,  have 
you?  It  has  been  dead  loss  to  Uncle  Sam. 
Likewise  of  copper,  of  spelter,  of  zinc,  of 
wire  cargoes  sent  out 
for  Germany.  The 
detention  of  copper 
shipments  from  July 
to  February  reduced 
some  of  the  big 
smelter  people  al- 
most to  ruin.  Ger- 
many buys  $75,000,- 
000  of  copper  a  year 
from  Uncle  Sam. 
This  was  cut  off. 
Since  war  orders 
have  come  in,  stocks 
and  dividends  in 
metal  concerns  have 
jumped;  but  of  the 
loss  for  six  months, 
you  have  heard  very 
little. 


WHEAT  exports 
totaled  almost 
300,000,000  bushels; 
and  on  this  the  war 
gave  Uncle  Sam 
clear  going  of  almost 
40  cents  a  bushel  or 
$120,000,000.  Against 
this,  set  the  losses  to 
Uncle  Sam  in  cotton. 
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Depending  on  cotton  are  twenty  million 
people  in  the  South.  It  is  practically  the 
only  crop;  and  there  is  no  use  telling  them, 
as  kid  glove  theorists  do,  to  go  in  for  other 
crops.  The  climate  of  half  the  cotton  belt 
does  not  raise  nutritious  grasses  for  stock 
and  does  not  produce  and  cannot  produce 
six  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre.  There 
are  many  sections  in  the  South  where  it 
costs  the  cotton  planter  more  to  raise 
oats  than  to  buy  them.  Nature  designed 
certain  sections  of  the  South  for  cotton ; 
and  on  cotton  twenty  million  people  de- 
pend for  existence.  Now  when  cotton  goes 
below  8  and  9  cents  a  pound,  it  does  not 
pay  the  farmer  profits  that  will  feed  his 
mule,  let  alone  feed  his  children.  Cotton 
brings  30  cents  a  pound  in  Germany.  Be- 
cause the  British  blockade  hedges  off  ex- 
ports to  Germany,  American  cotton  can't 
reach  German  buyers.  When  there  is  no 
war  and  the  lanes  of  the  sea  are  clear  cot- 
ton fluctuates  in  price  from  11  cents  to 
14  cents.  Since  the  blockade,  cotton  has 
fallen  back  to  9  cents  in  New  York,  8  to  6 
cents  in  the  South.  That  is — the  blockade 
is  costing  the  South  5  cents  a  pound  on 
cotton  or  $25  a  bale.  Now  in  1914  the 
South  had  one  of  the  largest  cotton  crops 
in  its  history — over  16,000,000  bales,  al- 
most 17,000,000  bales.  The  chances  are 
for  a  14,000,000-bale  crop  in  1915.  Before 
the  war,  cotton  was  selling  at  eleven  and 
three-quarter  cents  in  July  with  prospects 
of  a  rise  as  exports  began  to  move  out.  By 
October,  it  was  down  to  6  cents  in  the 
South — a  sheer  loss  of  at  least  5  cents  a 
pound  or  ?25  a  bale,  or  $400,000,000  loss 
to  the  South  in  1914  and  a  prospect  of 
$350,000,000  for  1915.  Now  wheat  had 
dropped  when  war  was  declared;  but 
wheat  jumped  up  again.  Why  didn't  cot- 
ton? Because  England  could  buy  all 
American  wheat;  but  England  could  not 
buy  all  American  cotton.  Germany  and 
Austria  are  two  of  Uncle  Sam's  best  cus- 
tomers for  cotton;  and  the  English 
blockade  cut  off  those  markets  for  Uncle 
Sam.  To  be  sure,  England  has  paid 
$3,500,000  on  cargoes  of  cotton  that  have 
been  seized;  but  that  does  not  compensate 
the  knock-out  blow  to  the  market  by  cut- 
ting off  Austria  and  Germany  as  buyers. 
The  loss  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion  on 
cotton  spread  over  twenty  million  people 
hardly  compensates  the  gain  of  a  billion 
in  war  orders 
concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a 
few  big  bankers 
and  big  indus- 
trial concerns ; 
but  if  Uncle 
Sam  broke  with 

the    allies    over  \ 

the  cotton  block- 
ade, he  would 
strike  his  mar- 
ket a  still  heavi- 
er blow ;  for 
Russia,  France 
and  England 
buy  more  cotton 
than  Germany 
and  Austria. 

Yet  you  hear 
very  little  of 
angry  protest 
from  Uncle  Sam 
about    the   Brit-  German  shipiu 


ish  blockade  costing  him.  these  widespread 
losses.  That  is  his  neutral  contribution 
to  the  fight  for  freedom.  It  is  also  a  cardi- 
nal motive  for  him  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity when  it  comes  to  force  peace. 

HOW  is  the  opportunity  coming? 
Through  finance,  or  what  the  bank- 
ers call  "automatic  exhaustion."  Exactly 
what  does  that  mean  in  terms  of  people, 
who  think  in  dollars  and  cents,  not  mil- 
lions and  billions? 

There  is  a  lot  of  crafty  and  disingenu- 
ous and  highly  misleading  secrecy  about 
the  financing  of  the  war.  There  is  also  a 
lot  of  inspired  publicity  fed  out  to  see  how 
the  public  investors  will  swallow  a  fool's 
bait.  It  would  require  a  good-sized  en- 
cyclopaedia to  state  and  rebut  these  lies; 
but  a  few  facts  may  be  picked  out  and 
stated.  These  are  facts,  not  predictions 
as  to  the  future. 

Russia  undoubtedly  has  almost  a  bil- 
lion of  gold  in  her  cellars  as  a  war  chest. 
Pact  one;  but  fact  two  discounts  it. 

Fact  two — when  Russia  offered  a  $150,- 
000,000  munitions  contract  to  a  big  elec- 
tric company,  the  company,  which  has 
special  secret  agents  all  over  the  world 
and  in  close  connection  with  Russian 
officialdom,  refused  to  accept  the  contract 
till  Russia's  note  or  bond  or  whatever  it 
was  had  been  endorsed  and  guaranteed 
by  the  British  Government. 

Inference — the  billion  in  Russia's  war 
chest  must  be  already  pledged.  Danger 
signal — possible  financial  exhaustion. 

As  to  France — to  be  sure  loans  to 
France  are  safe  as  long  as  they  are  se- 
cured by  the  deposit  of  American  securi- 
ties as  collateral  with  American  bankers ; 
but  at  the  rate  the  war  is  costing,  the 
American  securities  held  by  French  in- 
vestors will  soon  all  be  pledged  to  Ameri- 
can bankers. 

Next  as  to  France — a  fact!  When  some 
French  notes  were  floated  on  the  Ameri- 
can money  market  without  the  endorsa- 
tion  of  the  big  banks  and  without  the  col- 
lateral security  of  U.S.  stocks,  more  than 
half  that  French  loan  failed  "to  go."  It 
had  to  be  taken  up  by  the  underwriters. 

Inference — the  American  investor  is 
afraid  to  load  up  too  heavily  with  "the 
paper"  of  the  warring  nations,  when  it  is 
unendorsed. 


As  to  England,  the  richest  nation  on 
earth — take  facts  again — 

While  the  cash  loans,  "credits"  and 
"acceptances"  to  the  Allies  through  Am- 
erican bankers  total  only  $125,000,000,  a 
mere  "flea  bite" — as  one  of  the  bankers 
making  the  loan  described  it  to  me — the 
fact  remains  that  plans  are  under  way  for 
another  hundred  millions;  and  if  the  war 
continues,  loans  of  many  such  hundred 
millions  must  be  made.  Now  the  amount 
of  American  securities  held  abroad, 
which  can  be  pledged  as  collateral  against 
these  loans,  has  been  very  carefully  esti- 
mated not  to  exceed  three  billion  dollars. 
It  is  closer  to  two  billions  than  to  three 
billions. 

Do  you  glimpse  what  the  banker  means 
when  he  says  "stoppage  of  war  by  auto- 
matic exhaustion?"  However,  generous 
Uncle  Sam  may  be,  however  keen  for  the 
high  rate  of  interest  bound  to  come  all 
over  the  world,  however  anxious  he  is  to 
become  "the  hub  of  finance"  in  the  world, 
to  make  the  dollar  the  standard  of  ex- 
change. Uncle  Sam  when  it  comes  to  fin- 
ance is  the  keenest,  sharpest  money-lender 
in  the  world.  When  he  can  obtain  no  more 
collateral  security,  he  will  stop  lending. 
An  English  financier  has  declared  openly 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  a  few  years  of 
such  war  will  reduce  the  world  to  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Take  Germany  next — Germany  is  in  a 
different  position  in  that  she  could  not 
float  loans  abroad.  Only  $10,000,000  of 
German  paper  has  been  floated  in  the 
United  States  since  the  war  began;  and 
that  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  sub- 
terranean opposition.  A  German  banker 
described  the  proceedings  attending  that 
loan  as  a  case  of  "crafty  crucifixion."  If 
England  the  richest  nation  on  earth,  is 
strained  to  carry  the  financial  burden  of 
the  war,  what  must  Germany's  position 
be?  When  the  collapse  comes,  the  blight 
will  not  react  on  other  nations;  for  she 
has  borrowed  little  from  other  nations. 
She  must  bear  the  burden  unaided.  She 
cannot  repudiate  her  debts ;  for  her  debts 
are  on  her  own  shoulders.  When  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  asked  for  his  last  war  loan, 
he  had  to  assure  the  banks  that  the  war 
would  be  over  by  October. 
What  if  it  isn't? 

The  war  has  gone  on  for  a  year  and  it 
has  resulted  in 
the  bloodiest  and 
most  bootless 
deadlock  known 
to  history.  Four 
million  men  lie 
dead  in  the 
trenches,  and  the 
slaughter  sways 
impotently  back 
and  forward, 
losing  to-day 
what  was  gained 
yesterday;  gain- 
ing to-morrow 
what  was  lost 
to-day. 

That  is  what 
the  bankers 
mean  by  "auto- 
matic exhaus- 
tion." 
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Stephen  Leacock's  idea  of  how  the  staff  of  a  first-class   school   should   look. 

The  Lot  of  the  Schoolmaster 


Illustrated 


E  A  C  H- 
ERS,"  said 
the  Mini- 
ster of  Education, 
swinging  round  in 
his    chair,    "are    very   cheap   just   now." 

He  looked  at  us  fixedly.  My  colleague 
and  I  hung  our  heads.  We  realized  that 
we  had  done  a  most  impertinent  thing  in 
asking  for  a  rise  in  salary.  We  felt  like 
a  couple  of  dock  laborers  who  had  been 
asking  the  boss  for  an  extra  five  cents  an 
hour — only  less  manly.  We  didn't  exactly 
shuffle  our  boots  and  twirl  our  rough  caps 
in  our  hands,  while  a  tear  did  not,  un- 
bidden, course  down  our  grimy  cheeks. 
But  we  gave  whatever  symptoms  of  mute 
distress  correspond  to  these  things  in  peo- 
ple who  have  been  expensively  educated 
for  ten  years  and  have  sunk  all  their 
available  money  in  it. 

We  hadn't  understood  properly  about 
the  market  for  teachers.  Somebody  ought 
to  have  told  us  about  it  ten  years  before. 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  Minister  of 
Education,  for  he  was  a  kindly  man  at 
heart  in  spite  of  the  rough  duties  of  his 
office,  "We  can't  give  you  a  hundred  and 
ten  dollars  a  month  just  now.  But  what 
of  that?  You're  young  men  yet.  Keep 
right  on.  You're  doing  good  work,  both 
of  you.  You'll  get  it  in  time.  Stick  at  it, 
my  boys,  and  we'll  see  that  you  get  your 
hundred  and  ten  dollars,  both  of  you,  be- 
fore you  die." 

Very  likely  we  should  have.  But  neither 
of  us  remained  as  schoolmasters  long 
enough  to  know. 

THE  incident  happened  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  and  I  can  write  of 
it  now  without  bitterness;  or  at  any  rate 
with  only  the  chastened  regret  of  one  who 
has  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  doing 
task-work  at  a  salary  that  began  at  fifty- 
eight  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  a 
month  and  after  ten  years  of  toil,  expired 
from   exhaustion    at   a   hundred   dollars. 


By     STEPHEN     LEACOCK 
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That  salary  is  dead  and  gone  now  and  it 
is  not  for  me  to  speak  ill  of  it.  I  was  glad 
enough  to  get  it  at  the  time.  Each  month 
I  used  to  take  it  from  the  bank,  look  at  it 
and  then  divide  it  up  as  fairly  as  possible, 
among  those  who  were  entitled  to  receive 
a  share  of  it. 

But  I  am  not  here  attempting  to  write 
a  personal  biography.  I  only  mention 
these  facts  in  order  to  show  that  on  the 
present  subject  I  am  entitled  to  write  with 
the  authority  of  one  who  knows. 

Nor  am  I  proposing  in  this  article  to 
write  on  any  such  simple  theme  as  that 
the  salary  of  schoolmasters  ought  to  be 
raised.  I  don't  think  they  should.  I  think 
that  a  great  many  of  them  ought  to  be 
lowered  and  that  others  ought  to  be  taken 
away  altogether.  What  I  propose  to  show 
is  that  the  whole  position  of  the  school- 
master is  on  a  wrong  basis  and  should 
be  altered  from  top  to  bottom. 

Let  me  explain  at  the  outset  that 
throughout  this  article  I  am  talking  of 
what  are  called  technically  "secondary" 
teachers— those  who  teach  in  high  schools, 
collegiate  institutes  and  the  large  private 
and  endowed  schools.  I  am  not  undertak- 
ing any  discussion  of  the  status  and  out- 
look of  the  elementary  teacher.  He  is  in 
fact  very  generally  a  woman  and  perhaps 
deserves  to  be.  At  any  rate  he  is  not  here 
in  question.  Still  less,  am  I  speaking  of 
University  professors.  They  form  a  class 
by  themselves.  There  is  nothing  else  in 
the  world  similar  to  them.  It  is  the 
secondary  school  teacher  whom  I  am  call- 
ing, for  lack  of  a  more  exact  term,  the 
"schoolmaster." 

Now  in  my  opinion  (which  is  a  very 
valuable  one,  so  valuable  that  I  am  being 
well  paid  by  this  magazine  merely  to  state 
it)  the  whole  status  of  the  schoolmaster 


in  this  country  is 
wrong.  His  position 
i  s  unsatisfactory. 
His  salary  is  too  low 
and  should  be  raised. 
It  is  also  too  high  and  ought  to  be  lowered, 
his  place  in  the  community  should  be  dig- 
nified and  elevated.  He  also  ought  to  be 
given  three  months'  notice  and  dismissed. 
The  work  that  the  schoolmaster  is  doing 
is  inestimable  in  its  consequences.  He  is 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  careers  of  the 
men  who  are  to  lead  the  next  generation. 
He  is  also  knocking  all  the  best  stuff  out 
of  a  great  number  of  them. 

ALL  of  this  is  intended  as  a  way  of  say- 
ing that,  as  at  present  organized  or 
grown,  the  whole  profession  is  chaotic. 
It  is  made  up  of  young  men  and  old  men, 
good  men  and  bad  men,  enthusiasts  and 
time  workers,  martyrs  and  drones.  They 
are  in  it,  men  of  all  types  and  ages.  Here 
is  a  young  man  fresh  out  of  college  with 
clothes  made  by  a  city  tailor  and  with 
hope  still  written  upon  his  face;  and  be- 
side him  in  the  next  class  room  is  a  poor 
ancient  thing  in  a  linen  duster  fumbling  a 
piece  of  chalk  in  his  hand,  with  the  re- 
signed pathos  of  intellectual  failure 
stamped  all  over  him. 

But  there  is  a  certain  broad  and  gen- 
eral statement  that  may  be  made  cover- 
ing the  lot  of  them.  The  pay  of  all  the 
younger  ones  is  far  too  high.  The  pay  of 
all  the  older  ones  is  far  too  low.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  teachers  not  because  they 
want  to  be  but  because  they  can't  help  it. 
Very  few  of  them — hardly  any  of  them — 
understand  their  job  or  can  do  it  properly. 
Mo.st  of  them — in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
employ  them — could  be  replaced  without 
loss  at  a  week's  notice.  None  of  them  re- 
tire full  of  wealth  and  honor;  but  when 
they  die,  as  most  of  them  do,  in  harness, 
the  .school  bell  jangles  out  a  harsh  requiem 
over  the  departed  teacher  and  the  trustees 
fill  his  place  at  a  five-minutes'  meeting. 
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Meanwhile  the  public  voice  and  the  public 
press  is  filled  with  the  laudation  of  the 
captains  of  industry,  of  the  kings  of  fin- 


There  would   be   plenty   of  applicants  for   the 
position   of  Brother  Ambrose. 


ance,  of  boy  wizards  who  steal  a  fortune 
before  they  are  twenty-five  and  of  grand 
old  men  who  carry  it  away  grinning  with 
them  after  death — to  wherever  grand 
,  old  men  go.  These  and  such  are  shining 
marks  from  which  the  public  approbation 
glints  as  from  a  heliograph  from  hill  to 
hill.  The  poor  teacher  in  his  whole  life 
earns  no  greater  publicity  than  his  obitu- 
ary notice  at  twenty-five  cents  for  one  in- 
sertion. And  one  is  enough. 

Now  why  should  all  this  be?  Why  is  it 
that  there  are  no  such  things  as  wizards  of 
the  blackboard,  boy  wonders  of  the  class- 
room, and  alchemists  of  the  chalk  stick? 

T  ET  us  look  into  the  matter.  Consider 
-*— '  just  who  the  teachers  are  and  why 
they  are  teachers.  In  the  province  of  On- 
tario there  are,  let  us  say,  about  two  thou- 
sand schoolmasters  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Why  are  they  there  and  why  did 
they  take  up  teaching? 

First  of  all  there  is  the  small,  the  very 
small  minority,  who  with  a  full  choice  be- 
fore them  went  into  teaching  because  they 
wanted  to;  because  they  thought  it  a 
noble  honorable  work  at  which  to  spend  a 
life-time — not  to  be  used  merely  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  something  else;  because 
through  their  love  of  the  profession  they 
gave  no  thought  to  such  drawbacks  as  the 
low  pay,  the  slighted  status  of  the  teacher. 


Close  and  easy   of  access   is  a  stubby   tree,   a 
mean  grown  thing. 

the  impossibility  of  marriage  with  a  home 
equivalent  to  those  of  other  men  of  equal 
industry  and  endowment — a  home  such  as 


lawyers  and  doctors  live  in,  such  as  kings 
of  finance  perpetually  find  too  small  for 
them,  or  such  as  those  in  which  the  senior 
clergy,  in  the  pauses  of  their  ghostly 
duties,  take  their  lettered  ease.  To  all  of 
this  the  teacher — the  enthusiast  of  whom 
I  speak — has  said  good-by  at  the  threshold 
of  his  profession.  He  knew  that  he  could 
never  hope,  as  a  successful  schoolmaster, 
to  dress  as  well  as  a  successful  lumber- 
man or  dog  fancier,  or  join  a  club  like  a 
banker  or  play  golf  and  drink  whisky  and 
soda  as  a  broker  does.  Yet  some  few  men 
here  and  there  make  this  deliberate  choice. 
All  honor  to  them  for  it — or  at  least  all 
honor  that  ink  and  print  can  give  them. 
They  will  get  no  other. 

A  few  such  men,  and  only  a  few,  have 
I  known.  "Why  did  you  go  into  teaching?" 
I  asked  long  ago  of  one  of  my  colleagues. 
"Because  I  think  it  a  fine  thing,"  he  said. 
At  the  time  I  thought  him  an  abandoned 
liar.  Later  I  realized  that  he  spoke  the 
truth.  It  took  some  five  years  of  experi- 
ence of  things  as  they  are  to  crush  the  en- 
thusiasm out  of  him.  He  left  the  profes- 
sion without  illusions  and  without  regret. 
His  place  was  filled  by  the  trustees  with- 
out a  pang:  teachers  were  cheap  that 
year. 

•TpHE  truth  is  that,  as  things  now  are, 
-*-  it  is  not  possible,  or  hardly  possible, 
for  a  man  to  go  into  teaching  for  the  love 
of  it  and  at  a  conscious  sacrifice,  and  to 
stay  in  it  for  the  rest  of  his  working  life. 
It  can't  be  done.  Human  nature  is  too 
weak.  To  make  such  a  thing  possible 
there  would  have  to  be  no  salary  at  all 
and  the  position  marked  out  for  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude  as  one  of  conscious  mar- 
tyrdom. If  a  mathematical  master  at  a 
collegiate  institute  were  allowed  to  wear 
a  long  brown  gown,  with  sandals  and  bare 
feet,  if  instead  of  being  called  Mr.  Podge, 
he  were  called  Father  Aloysius  or  Brother 
Ambrose,  if  instead  of  feeding  at  a  three- 
dollar  boarding  house,  he  carried  a  bowl 
at  his  girdle  into  which  people  of  their 
free  will  put  lentils  and  peas  and  sweet 
herbs — then  the  job  would  be  all  right. 
Human  nature  is  such  that  on  those  terms 
men  would  give  forth  a  life  of  strenuous 
devotion,  asking  no  higher  honor.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  applicants  for  the  po- 
sition of  Father  Aloysius.  Indeed,  I  might 
take  a  shot  at  it  myself.  But  the  unrecog- 
nized half-sacrifice  of  the  teacher-en- 
thusiast is  not  good  enough. 

Yet  after  all  the  enthusiasts  of  this 
sort  are  only  a  small  minority.  The  same 
elements  enters,  no  doubt,  in  part  into  the 
cases  of  many  other  teachers — but  only  in 
part  and  not  as  the  leading  motive.  The 
chief  cause  of  most  of  the  schoolm.asterr; 
being  so  is  because  of  the  peculiar  ease  of 
access  to  the  job.  It  is  like  a  fly-trap,  or 
fish-net:  All  may  walk  in;  few  can  get 
out.  What  happens  is  this.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  youths  who  begin  life 
with  the  idea  that  the  way  to  success  lies 
through  a  college  education.  •  This  propo- 
sition may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  best  chance  of  pecuniary 
success  lies  in  going  into  a  linoleum  fac- 
tory or  a  hardware  store  at  fifteen  and 
learning  while  there  is  yet  time  how  many 
cents  make  a  dollar.  But  at  any  rate  a 
college  education  is  the  recognized  and 
only  gateway  to  the  professions  of  law. 


medicine  and  engineering.  These  appear 
to  offer  the  best  chances  of  success  and 
the  most  attractive  form  of  career.  They 
are  trees  with  plenty  of  branches  at  the 
top.  The  young  birds  fly  straight  towards 
them. 

D  UT  a  college  education  is  a  costly 
-'-'  thing.  To  make  a  college  graduate 
you  have  to  sink  in  him  a  thousand  dol- 
lars in  cash,  and  I  know  not  how  much  in 
other  things.  Funds  run  low,  the  young 
man's  savings  or  his  parents'  spare  money 
is  exhausted.  He  graduates  as  it  were  on 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  The  tall  trees 
look  infinitely  far  and  the  flight  to  their 
branches  long  and  perilous.  But  standing 
beside  them,  close  and  easy  of  access,  is  a 
stubby  tree,  a  mean  grown  thing  but 
carrying  all  its  branches  stuck  out  side- 
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Perhaps  the  young  man  has  become  aware 
that  one  of  the  female  teachers  in  the  Isinder- 
garten    has   eyes    like   a    startled    fawn. 


ways  and  very  low.  This  is  the  teaching 
profession  and  into  it  the  flock  of  young 
men,  "shoo'd"  over  the  precipice  of  gradu- 
ation, are  precipitated  in  a  flock. 

Not  one  in  twenty — no  not  one  in  a 
hundred — of  these  young  men  means  to 
stay  "in  teaching."  The  idea  of  the  aver- 
age beginner  is  that  he  will  stay  in  it  long 
enough  to  save  enough  money  to  get  out 
of  it.  It  is  to  some  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
law  or  medicine,  or  something  real. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  the  effect  on  the 
profession  at  the  outset  of  this  distorted 
point  of  view.  Who  would  wish  to  be 
treated  by  a  doctor  who  was  saving  up 
money  to  become  a  ship  captain?  Who 
would  put  money  in  a  railroad  if  it  were 
known  that  the  president  and  the  traffic 
manager  and  the  rest  of  them  were  mere- 
ly doing  their  work  to  get  enough  money 
to  qualify  to  be  opera  singers?  Is  a  judge 
saving  money  to  be  a  poet,  or  a  lawyer 
waiting  to  run  a  hotel?  Never.  But  this 
bad  streak  runs  all  through  the  teaching 
profession  like  a  rotten  streak  in  a  board. 
The  thing  is  used  as  a  mere  stepping 
stone.  The  young  men,  those  who  can  and 
who  are  not  caught,  do  struggle  out  of  it. 
Just  as  they  are  beginning  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  job  they  leave  it  and  a 
new  set  of  young  men  who  know  nothing 
about  it  take  their  places.  Meantime  a 
lot  of  them — I  should  say,  at  a  guess,  fifty 
per  cent,  of  them — get  caught  in  it  and 
can't  get  out.  The  net  has  closed.  Perhaps 
the  young  man  becomes  aware  that  one  of 
the  female  teachers  in  the  kindergarten 
department  has  eyes  like  a  startled  fawn 
and  a  soul  like  a  running  brook.   The  dis- 
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covery  is  too  much  for  him.  By  the  time 
he  recovers  it  is  too  late.  He  is  a  married 
teacher  in  a  black  lustre  coat,  saving 
money  to  put  his  eldest  boy  to  college. 

Or  another  fate  may  overtake  the 
young  man.  He  becomes,  to  put  it  very 
simply,  lazy.  All  men  do  after  the  age  of 
about  thirty,  though  the  successful  ones 
are  able  to  hide  it  by  a  great  hustle  of 
mimic  activity.  For  the  man  on  the  make 
there  is  a  whole  apparatus  of  secretaries 
and  subordinates,  clubs,  rendezvous,  ap- 
pointments, business  trips  to  New  York 
and  so  forth  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  he 
has  ceased  to  do  any  real  work.  Even 
from  himself  he  hides  it.  He  creates  the 
fiction  that  he  is  working  with  his  brain — 
an  inner  and  mystic  process  which  no  one 
can  dispute. 

SO  the  teacher,  like  all  other  men  gelts 
lazy.  It  seems  harder  and  harder  to 
take  the  plunge,  to  face  the  loss  of  his 
salary,  to  re-enter  a  student's  boarding 
house  and  open  a  text  book  to  start  the 
study  of  law.  Something,  too,  of  the  mock 
dignity  of  his  teacher's  office  has  got  hold 
of  him  and  eats  into  the  sillier  side  of  his 
mind.  He  has  learned  to  set  examina- 
tions; he  hates  to  have  to  pass  them.  In 
his  class-room  he  rules;  when  he  says, 
"Jones,  stand  up,"  then  "up  Jones  stands." 
It  is  hard  to  give  this  up  and  to  have  a 
professor  say  to  him,  "Mr.  Smith,  sit 
down."  No  it  can't  be  done.  He  means  to 
give  up  teaching.  He  still  talks  of  law  or 
medicine,  or  hints  that  he  may  go  West. 
But  he  will  go  nowhere  till  he  goes  under- 
ground. 

A  great  part  of  this  trouble  springs 
from  the  teacher's  salary.  It  is  too  high. 
There  it  is,  a  hundred  dollars  a  month,  let 
us  say,  dead  certain — no  doubt  and  no  de- 
lay about  it.  A  lawyer  makes  (on  the 
average    and    apart    from    exceptional 


A  victrola  that  may  be  removed  from  the 
house  at  any  moment  .  .  .  these  are  the  true 
luxuries  of  life. 


cases)  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  his  first 
year:  perhaps  not  that;  a  young  doctor 
makes  on  the  average,  something  more 
than  nothing ;  he  walks  hospitals,  wears  a 
white  linen  coat  and  says  that  his  chief 
interest  is  in  pathology;  but  what  he 
really  wants  is  a  practice  and  after  wait- 
ing a  few  years  he  gets  it.  These,  and 
their  like,  the  young  engineer,  lead  a 
struggling  life,  subsisting  on  little,  lying 
much  and  hoping  very  greatly.  Mean- 
time, the  bovine  teacher  in  his  stall  is  as 
well  paid  at  twenty-three  as  he  will  be  at 
forty. 

For  there  it  is!    The  insane  idea   is 


abroad  that  a  young  teacher,  a  mere  be- 
ginner, is  as  good  or  practically  so  as  a 
man  of  experience.  No  difference  is  made; 
or  none  that  corresponds  at  all  with  the 
vast  gulf  that  lies  in  every  other  profes- 
sion between  the  tried  and  successful  man 
and  the  youth  who  is  only  beginning. 
Compare  the  salary  of  a  bank  junior  (you 
will  need  a  slide  rule  to  measure  it)  with 
that  of  a  general  manager  of  a  bank. 
And  do  the  shareholders  object  to  the  dif- 
ference? Not  for  a  moment;  the  dullest 
of  them  will  explain  you  the  reason  of  it 
in  five  minutes.  And  does  the  bank  junior 
object  to  the  general  manager's  high  pay? 
Not  for  a  minute;  he  means  to  have  that 
job  himself  later  on  and  he  wants  it  to  be 
as  highly  paid  as  possible:  in  fact  that  is 
why  he  is  a  bank  junior  just  at  present. 

LET  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  what 
qualifications  the  real  schoolmaster 
ought  to  have.  First,  he  must  possess  the 
knowledge  of  the  things  he  teaches  in  the 
school-room.  This  is  a  mere  nothing.  Any 
jackass  can  clean  up  enough  algebra  or 
geometry  to  teach  it  to  a  class  of  boys :  in 
fact  plenty  of  them  do,  but  apart  from  the 
trivial  qualification  of  knowing  a  few 
facts,  the  ideal  schoolmaster  has  got  to 
be  the  kind  of  man  who  can  instinctively 
lead  his  fellow  men  (men  are  only  grown- 
up boys,  and  boys  are  only  undamaged 
men)  ;  who  can  inspire  them  to  do  what  he 
says,  because  they  want  to  be  like  him, 
who  can  kindle  and  keep  alight  in  a  boy's 
heart  a  determination  to  make  something 
that  counts,  to  build  up  in  himself  every 
ounce  of  bodily  strength  and  mental 
power  and  moral  worth  for  which  he  has 
the  capacity.  The  ideal  schoolmaster 
should  be  a  man  filled  with  the  gospel  of 
strenuous  purpose. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  (though  he  would 
shoot  me  for  saying  so)  ought  to  be  a 
schoolmaster.  So  ought  Lord  Kitchener 
and  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas.  Indeed, 
there  are  any  number  of  unclaimed  school- 
masters masquerading  in  the  world  to- 
day as  kings  and  captains  merely  because 
the  profession  is  not  made  such  as  to  call 
them  in.  But  even  strenuousness  itself, 
intensity  of  purpose,  is  not  all.  Strenu- 
ousness without  the  capacity  to  do  things 
degenerates  into  mere  vague  desire  of 
accomplishment,  a  vapid  fulness  of  in- 
tention, which  is  a  sort  of  mental  equiva- 
lent for  wind  on  the  stomach.  Such  is  the 
attitude  of  the  man  who  is  perpetually 
talking  of  the  "full  life"  and  of  "develop- 
ing him.self,"  who  goes  out  into  the  woods 
to  draw  deep  breaths  and  falls  asleep  af- 
ter lunch  while  waiting  to  begin  his  life 
work.  Mr.  Schoolmaster  must  be  other 
than  that.  He  must  be  the  type  of  man 
superior  not  only  to  the  boys  he  teaches, 
but  superior  to  the  parents  who  send  their 
sons  to  him;  able  to  have  been,  had  he  so 
wished  it,  a  better  banker  than  the  aver- 
age bank  manager,  a  better  railroad  man 
than  the  average  one,  with  brains  enough 
to  give  points  to  a  lawyer  and  breath 
enough  to  make  even  a  doctor  feel  thin. 
This  is  the  kind  of  man  to  be  a  school- 
master. He  is  to  be  found  perhaps  in  the 
ratio  of  one  in  ten  thousand  ordinary  citi- 
zens. Things  being  as  they  are  with  the 
trade,  such  a  man  is  seldom  if  ever  actu- 
ally engaged  as  a  school  teacher.  He  is 
more  probably  a  general,  or  a  bishop,  or 


the  head  of  a  great  industry  or  the  man- 
ager of  an  international  trust,  or  a  four- 
ringed  circus,  or  anything  else  that  knows 


When    he   says    "Jones,   stand    up,"    then    "up 
Jones   stands." 


a  good  man  when  it  sees  it  and  is  prepared 
to  pay  a  price  for  him.  There  lies  the 
point.  To  get  the  man  you  must  hand  out 
the  pay.  And  as  the  pay  is  not  forth-, 
coming  all  the  men  of  merit  either  never 
enter  the  lists  as  schoolmasters,  or  aban- 
don the  job  before  they  are  twenty-five. 

To  get  and  keep  the  right  man  it  is. 
necessary  to  pay  him  an  income  that  wiH 
enable  him  to  live  with  the  same  comfort 
and  dignity  as  others  of  his  endowment. 
There  is  no  need  to  pay  him  this  at  the 
start.  No  man  with  a  future  before  him, 
cares  a  rush  about  the  initial  pay.  But 
the  thing  must  be  there  as  a  future,  as  a 
possibility,  as  something  to  work  towards, 
so  that  from  the  first  day  of  his  work  the 
man  feels  that  his  life  is  sealed  to  his 
chosen  profession  forever. 

I  do  not  mean  to  argue  for  a  moment 
that  a  mere  increase  of  salaries  will  at 
once  transform  the  teaching  profession. 
It  cannot.  You  cannot  make  an  incom- 
petent man  any  better  by  merely  raising 
his  pay.  The  present  situation  cannot  be 
remedied  by  such  a  simple  process  as  that. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  present  teachers 
ought  not  to  be  schoolmasters  at  all.  They 
might,  at  a  pinch,  get  along  tolerably  well 
in  the  law,  or  on  the  bench,  ar  as  clergy- 
men, but  the  idea  of  entrusting  to  them 
the  supreme  function  of  training  the  ris^ 
ing  generation  is  nonsense. 
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Any  Jaclsass   can   clean   up  enough   algebra   ta 
teach   It  to   a   class  of  boys. 

I  wish   that  I  had  time  to  organize  a 
school,  and  that  some  good  fairy  would 
Continued  on  Page  101. 


This  story  is  true  in  every  detail.  It  was  told  to  Mr, 
Sullivan  by  the  original  Jan  Peeters — now  a  broken  old 
man,  living  in  an  American  cit3^  The  editors  think  all 
who  read  this  story  will  agree  that  it  is  the  most  realistic 
picture  of  grim' war,  and  at  the  same  time  the  finest  piece 
of  writing  that  has  appeared  in  print  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  great  conflict.  It  is  a  story  that  will  live. 

Where  a  Man  Can  Hold  Up  His  Head 


Illustrated 


WHEN  Jan  Peeters 
first  reached 
Pittsburg,  he  was 
dazed  for  a  week;  then 
settled  down  to  his  trade 
of  glass  blowing.  And, 
because  his  mild,  blue  eye  was  steady  and 
true,  and  the  vast  lungs  of  him  under 
perfect  and  delicate  control,  he  saved  five 
thousand  dollars  in  the  first  five  years. 
He  contemplated  his  bank  book  with 
placid  content,  and  in  seven  years  more 
his  credit  was  fifteen  thousand. 

Always  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  was 
an  undying  yearning  for  the  blue  skies 
and  flat  fields  of  Belgium.  He  knew,  fur- 
thermore, that  he  was  now  able  to  equip 
a  factory  for  himself  in  Charleroi.  He 
pictured  the  very  place.  It  was  just  off 
the  Rue  Poissoniere.  His  brow  wrinkled 
as  he  drifted  back  to  memories  of  his 
wife.  But — and  here  his  heart  swelled  at 
the  thought — Paul  and  Albert  would  wel- 
come him,  ah,  how  joyously;  and  was 
there  not  his  daughter,  Marie,  in  Liege? 

With  Jan  Peeters,  to  decide  was  to  act; 
so  he  took  his  money  in  drafts  on  Ant- 
werp, and  went  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
foreman.  The  latter  remonstrated  dis- 
gustedly, for  Jan  was  the  most  skilful 
worker  in  the  factory. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  he  grumbled,  "you'll 
lose  your  money,  and  then  come  back  for 
another  job,  and  I  guess  we'll  have  to 
give  you  one." 

The  Belgian  shook  his  great  bushy 
head.  "No,  I  will  not  lose  it,  and  I  want 
to  be  happy." 

"Well,  good-bye  Dutchy,"  said  the  fore- 
man, void  of  geographical  distinction. 
"You  can  have  your  old  place  any  time." 

Jan  took  ship  from  Boston,  straight  to 
Antwerp,  and  in  a  matter  of  two  weeks, 
Paul,  Albert  and  Marie  had  fallen  on  his 
neck  and  patted  his  cheek,  and  told  him 
he  looked  younger  and  stronger  than  ever. 
Then  they  went  round  by  Liege  to  see 
Marie's  husband,  and  Jan  stared  at  the 
Cloth  Hall  with  a  lump  in  his  throat,  and 
confessed  to  his  children,  who  had  glori- 
fied views  about  a  place  where  a  glass 
blower  could  earn  seven  dollars  a  day, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  America  half 
so  beautiful — so,  on  to  Charleroi,  where 
he  marched  straight  down  the  Rue  Pois- 
soniere, and  turned  off  into  the  street  on 
which  he  had  decided  to  buy  his  factory 
building. 

There  is  much  in  the  making  of  a  glass 
works  and  he  went  about  it  quietly  and 
deliberately,  fortified  by  an  experience  in 
which  he  had  noted  laborious  duties 
transferred  from  sweating  men  to  im- 
mutable machinery.    So  it  was  that  Jan 
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Peeter's  works  were  very  complete.  He 
had  the  great,  central  melting  tank  and 
the  annealing  ovens,  and  the  big  fans,  and 
the  ducts  to  pour  cool  air  over  the  work- 
ers, and  moulds,  and  plenty  of  light  and 
baths  for  his  men.  It  took  the  better  part 
of  a  year,  but,  at  the  end  of  it  all,  Jan 
Peeters  smiled,  for  he  saw  that  it  was 
good.  Then  he  built  a  new  house  next 
door,  and  there  were  peach  trees  in  the 
garden. 

'T*IME  slipped  by.  Jan  had  wanted  to 
-^  be  happy  and  his  wish  was  gained. 
Paul  and  Albert  took  charge  of  the  works, 
while  Jan  planted  strawberries  and  tend- 
ed his  roses.  It  was  not  till  after  ten 
years  that  a  sudden  cloud  appeared  in 
his  sky.  His  sons  were  called  back  into 
the  reserves. 

Talk  of  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many had  been  going  on  for  a  week.  Bel- 
gium listened  uneasily.  The  talk  sharp- 
ened and  it  was  rumored  that  communica- 
tions were  being  exchanged  between  Bel- 
gium and  Germany.  Jan  wondered  and 
then,  in  the  last  week  of  July,  he  booked 
a  large  order  for  the  University  of  Frei- 
bourg,  and  chuckled  at  the  thought  of 
war.  That  Saturday  he  went  to  Liege  to 
see  Marie.  There  were  soldiers  in  the 
streets  and  no  one  was  allowed  near  the 
Creusot  disappearing  forts  to  the  south 
of  the  city.  He  had  heard  these  were  of 
chilled  iron,  and  a  foot  thick.  Destroy 
them?  The  idea  was  absurd;  and  he  went 
home  with  a  certain  American  impatience 
at  the  whole  situation. 

Six  weeks  later  the  factory  was  silent 
and  deserted;  the  great  tank  was  full  of 
a  mass  of  solidified  glass,  and  wounded 
soldiers  were  lying  on  the  floor.  To  the 
north  and  east  the  boom  of  cannon  sound- 
ed continuously.  The  Creusot  forts  were 
a  tangle  of  shattered  concrete  and  frac- 
tured iron.  The  Cloth  Hall  was  a  smok- 
ing ruin.  A  tide  of  armed  men  had  flowed 
past  it  and,  having  engulfed  Namur,  was 
now  half  way  to  Antwerp.  Paul  and 
Albert  had  vanished.  On  the  horizon, 
clouds  of  grey  smoke  were  drifting. 
Charleroi,  his  city,  was  full  of  terrified 
citizens,  tramping  steadily  westward,  be- 
side women  and  children  who  were  mount- 
ed in  wagons  and  sat  on  piles  of  bedding. 
Shop-keepers  were  nailing  up  their  win- 
dows. Outside  the  town,  three  semi-cir- 
cular lines  of  hastily-dug  trenches  were 


full  of  men  in  blue  uni- 
forms, kepis,  and  long 
cloaks.  Behind  them,  the 
machine  guns  were 
masked.  Nearer  still  to 
the  town  was  a  small  bat- 
tery of  field  guns.  Three  miles  away,  black 
smoke  was  rising  from  the  ruins  of  a 
group  of  farm  houses,  destroyed  lest  they 
give  cover  to  the  enemy. 

Far  down  the  poplar-bordered  road, 
that  runs  east  to  Namur,  a  faint  blue  haze 
was  visible.  At  the  same  moment  came  a 
louder  detonation,  and  a  six-inch  shell 
crashed  into  Charleroi ;  then  another,  and 
another.  Beyond  the  ruined  farm  houses, 
a  thin  wave  of  men,  at  first  midgeis, 
gradually  grew  into  distinction.  Jan 
Peeters  marked  its  approach.  It  halted, 
and  in  half  an  hour  had  melted  into  ;l,e 
very  earth.  Followed  a  terrific  period,  in 
which  shot  and  shell  were  rained  intc 
Charleroi.  The  wave  advanced  another 
mile,  and  melted  again.  This  went  on,  un- 
til the  enemy  was  only  a  third  of  a  mile 
away.  At  each  advance,  the  semi-circ  l<;r 
trenches  vomited  fire  and  the  machine 
guns  tapped  angrily.  Their  rattle  re- 
minded Jan  of  the  riveters  in  the  frame- 
work of  a  Pittsburgh  skyscraper. 

Before  long,  the  wave  rolled  into  the 
semi-circular  trenches  and,  after  a  few 
desperate  moments,  engulfed  them. 
Rivulets  of  blue  uniforms  ran  back  and 
took  cover  at  street  corners.  Jan  ran  too, 
and  stumbled  automatically  toward  his 
glass  works.  He  might  have  run  further 
but  this  structure  of  his  heart  must  not 
be  deserted.  The  wounded  soldiers  had 
been  moved  away.  There  was  a  sound  of 
closing  windows  and  doors.  Distant  rifles 
barked  intermittently,  punctuated  with 
volleys  that  grew  gradually  nearer.  Jan 
went  up  to  his  bedroom  and  waited.  He 
leaned  out  and  saw  a  group  of  men  with 
spiked  helmets  and  rolled  blankets  on 
their  shoulders,  come  up  the  street.  They 
were  heading  for  the  Rue  Poissoniere, 
half  a  mile  distant.  The  steps  halted; 
Jan  heard  the  factory  door  collapse  and 
in  another  moment  the  smashing  of  ma- 
chinery. This  struck  his  very  soul.  He 
shivered  as  with  a  palsy.  "My  factory!" 
he  gasped.  "My  factory!  They  must  not 
injure  that." 

THE  clamor  increased.  He  could  follow 
every  blow.  Now  it  was  the  cold  air 
fan ;  now  it  was  the  door  of  the  annealing 
furnace.  His  imagination  kept  step  with 
this  progressive  ruin.  Lastly,  looking 
across  the  garden,  he  saw  a  wisp  of  smoke 
twisting  slowly  out  of  the  office  window. 
Steps   sounded   in   the  hall   below,  then 
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mounted  the  stairs.   Jan  sat  on  the  side 
of  the  bed,  his  lips  moved  silently. 

The  door  of  his  bedroom  flew  open,  and 
an  officer  entered.  Behind  him  were  two 
privates.  In  a  moment  their  bayonets 
were  at  Jan's  breast.  In  one  corner  of  the 
room  was  the  safe,  a  flimsy  affair  of  wood 
and  sheet  steel.  Its  padlock  dangled.  The 
officer  leveled  his  revolver.  There  was  a 
frightful  report  and  the  shattered  lock 
swung  loose.  Jan's  eyes  filled  with  salt 
tears.  The  officer  thrust  a  hand  in 
and  took  eight  thousand  francs  from  the 
cash  drawer.  Then  he  turned  to  Jan. 
"This  is  war  and  it  is  well  for  you  that 
you  were  found  here,  and  not  on  the 
street.  You  will  not  leave  your  house  for 
twenty-four  hours."  He  looked  around 
the  room,  picked  Jan's  watch  from  the  nail 
where  it  hung  near  the  mantelpiece, 
slipped  it  casually  into  his  pocket,  roared 
an  order  to  the  privates  and  tramped 
down  stairs. 

The  Belgian  sat  motionless.  The  echo 
of  marching  feet  dwindled.  From  all 
parts  of  Charleroi  came  strange  sounds. 
He  thought  he  could  hear  shouting  from 
the  Rue  Poissoniere,  and  a  quick  desire 
for  revenge  took  him,  as  he  sallied  boldly 
out.  Remembering  that 
there  were  six  hundred 
francs  under  the  mat- 
tress, he  went  back 
and,  as  they  crackled  be- 
tween his  fingers,  he  had 
a  queer  idea  that  here 
was  the  sole  product  of 
twenty-five  years'  lab- 
or. There  came  to  him 
a  vision  of  "Les  Miser- 
ables"  and  Jean  Val- 
jean,  the  galley  slave, 
and  the  one  hundred 
and  nine  francs  he 
earned  in  nineteen  years 
in  the  chain  gang. 

He  made  a  detour  and 
struck  the  Rue  Pois- 
soniere near  the  middle 
of  the  town.  A  group 
of  blue  uniformed  men 
had  built  a  barricade 
three  feet  high.  Behind 
this  were  twelve  mach- 
ine guns.  Someone  re- 
cognized him  and  shout- 
ed: "Get  under  cover, 
Jan  Peeters,  the  music 
is   about  to   begin!" 


HE  slipped  into  a 
doorway  and  look- 
ed down  the  Rue  Pois- 
soniere. A  helmet  glint- 
ed half  a  mile  away. 
Then,  as  he  watched, 
more  helmets  gathered, 
till  the  street  was  full 
from  side  to  side.  This 
human  wall  began  to 
flow  toward  him.  It 
halted;  and  a  volley 
whistled  over  the  barri- 
cade. It  came  on  again, 
fifty  or  sixty  deep.  As 
far  back  as  he  could  see 
was  a  forest  of  spikes. 
Beneath  these  were 
heads     and     beating 


hearts     and     blue     eyes  —  the     enemy. 

Suddenly  a  harsh  fury  burst  out  beside 
him,  crashing,  rending,  demoniac — as 
though  millions  of  devils  were  battling 
inside  the  gates  of  hell.  This  raucous 
clamor  took  away  his  breath.  From,  the 
muzzle  of  each  m-achine  fire  streamed  a 
continuous  jet  of  flame  and  countless 
strips  of  cartridges  ran  into  and  through 
them. 

Jan  stared  at  the  wave.  It  had  halted. 
The  smooth  regularity  of  this  line  was 
broken.  In  front  of  it  was  a  fringe  of 
men.  These  were  on  their  knees  or  faces. 
Behind  them,  a  staggering  section  poised 
for  a  moment  ere  it  too  sank  to  the  earth. 
Behind  these  again,  ivere  layers  of  men 
jmnctured  with  metal,  whose  lives  sped 
out  through  torn  wounds. 

They  could  not  fall.  Strong  bodies 
pushed  them  forward,  while  mounds  of 
dead  and  dying  held  them  vertical.  They 
swayed  thus,  wedged  between  quivering 
corpses  and  those  about  to  die.  In  this 
mass,  one  bullet  did  frightful  execution. 
It  penetrated  a  captain,  a  corporal,  a  pri- 
vate, murdering  successive  and  decreas- 
ing ranks,  finding  lodgment  in  the  lowest. 

Jan  could  stand  no  more.  He  fled,  melt- 


There  comes  a  time  when   the  much-burdened   heart  loses  the  power  to 
mouru.     Jan  plodded  on  and  followed  bis  soul  to  Liege. 


ing  into  porches  and  alleys,  effacing  him- 
self in  shadows.  The  sky  had  turned 
crimson. 

That  night,  drawn  by  some  horrid  fas- 
cination, he  returned  to  the  Rue  Pois- 
soniere. The  street  was  silent,  the  win- 
dows blank  and  dark,  the  doors  closed. 
No  voices,  no  breathing  of  humanity.  The 
front  of  the  wave  lay  where  it  fell,  a 
tangle  of  corpses,  hands  in  grotesque 
places,  legs  twisted,  eyes  that  stared  un- 
seeing, mounds  inert,  pallor  and  silence 
— a  medley  of  helmets,  weapons  that  had 
ceased  to  threaten,  a  mechanism  no  longer 
formidable — the  vacant  homes  of  spirits 
that  had  deserted  their  tenancy,  clay  and 
carrion,  so  late  the  home  of  courage, 
laughter  and  love.  The  moon  spilled  her 
white  beams,  and  Jan  trembled  as  he 
stared.  This  was  war!  Then  he  noted 
that  his  feet  were  in  a  pool — thick,  sticky, 
jellified.  He  moved  with  a  shudder — it 
was  blood. 

"^l^HEN  morning  broke,  he  was  on  the 
▼  "  road  to  Liege.  Marie,  Paul,  Albert, 
their  names  trembled  continuously  on  his 
lips.  Perhaps  Paul  and  Albert  looked  like 
the  slain  in  the  Rue  Poissoniere — but 
Marie — what  of  her?  The 
country  was  strewn  with 
the  wreckage  of  war. 
Villages  razed,  houses 
burned,  horses  with  gap- 
ing rents  in  their  sides, 
the  fields  scarred  with 
trenches,  gun  carriages 
splintered,  the  dead  un- 
buried.  On  to  this  road 
the  terrified  peasants  had 
streamed.  It  was  an  epic 
of  desolation,  divided 
families,  ruin  and  mourn- 
ing. 

The  sound  of  much 
grief  deadens  the  ear, 
and  dries-  the  inward  pro- 
cess of  tears.  There  comes 
a  time  when  the  much- 
burdened  heart  loses  the 
power  to  lament.  Jan 
plodded  on  and  followed 
his  soul  to  Liege. 

He  reached  it  at  noon 
on  the  sixth  day,  having 
gone  round  Namur  which 
he  could  not  bear  to  en- 
ter. The  streets  were  full 
of  the  enemy,  laughing, 
eating,  sleeping,  picket- 
ing their  horses  in  the 
paved  square  in  front  of 
the  ribs  of  the  Cloth  Hall, 
swaggering,  drinking, 
cleaning  rifles,  smoking 
in  the  sunshine,  and  ex- 
changing booty.  They 
took  no  notice  of  Jan.  He 
saw  an  officer  strike  a 
private  in  the  face;  and 
the  man  saluted,  while 
his  comrades  sprang  to 
attention.  The  town  folk 
walked  with  their  eyes  on 
the  ground.  Buildings, 
battered  and  dislocated, 
fronted  the  streets,  their 
framework  revealed, 
walls     gone,     displaying 
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poignant  intimate  scenes  of  littered  bed- 
rooms. Shops  were  open  and  women  spoke 
in  whispers  behind  the  counters. 

He  walked  to  his  daughter's  house  on 
the  Rue  de  Spa.  The  front  door  swung  on 
one  hinge,  windows  were  raised,  and  from 
one  of  them  a  dark  red  curtain  streamed 
like  a  bloody  pall.  The  dwelling  was 
empty  and  voiceless.  In  the  drawing-room 
his  own  portrait  faced  him  from  a  gilded 
frame.  He  questioned  his  own  eyes  and 
lips.  They  knew,  they  had  seen,  but  they 
would  not  speak.  It  was  only  his  effigy 
that  had  surveyed  the  anguish  and  the 
flight.  Perhaps,  he  thought,  perhaps  it 
was  as  well  that  it  could  not  speak.  A 
film  came  over  his  blue  eyes  as  he  searched 
the  house.  It  was  cold  and  incommuni- 
cable, with  no  answer  to  his  demands.  Its 
spirit  had  vanished  with  Marie.  There 
remained  nothing  but  the  hollow  shell. 

There  was  now  but  one  thing  to  do. 
The  Belgium  that  he  knew  and  loved  was 
ravished  of  her  charm  and  delight,  a 
shorn  plant,  reft  of  its  flower.  He,  him- 
self, was  abandoned  by  God,  his  labor  un- 
done, his  heart  strings  cut  and  bleeding. 
Here,  in  Liege,  he  seemed  to  be  in  the 
mutilated  bosom  of  his  country.  These 
smoking  buildings — these  streets  strewn 
with  the  offal  of  victory — this  tramp  of 
armed  enemies,  terrible  puppets  of  an 
Emperor — the  menace  of  threatening 
rivers  of  helmets  that  flowed  onward, 
ever  onward — the  rumble  of  unnumbered 
guns — at  all  these  her  wounds  opened  and 
bled  afresh.  Was  there  no  solace  of  soli- 
tude, even  for  the  vanquished? 


SHUTTING  his  eyes  to  the  grim  evi- 
dences of  invasion,  Jan  Peeters 
reached  at  last  the  wide  straight  road 
that  runs  across  the  sand  plains  to  Flush- 
ing. It  would  be  a  long  walk — but  there 
were  six  hundred  francs  in  his  pocket 
and  they  would  help. 

Ten  miles  out  he  found  misery  and 
hunger.  He  stopped,  stared  and  hesitated. 
In  a  moment  he  went  on,  ten  francs 
poorer.  His  weary  feet  bore  him  from  one 
tribulation  to  another.  The  road  to 
Flushing  was,  it  seemed,  an  avenue  of 
anguish,  a  long  drawn  theatre  of  suffer- 
ing on  which  no  curtain  ever  descended 
— not  even  the  curtain  of  darkness.  At 
night  it  was  a  chiaroscuro  in  which  a 
thousand  flickering  fires  painted  with 
false  colors  the  faces  of  a  thousand  rings 
of  refugees.  He  was  thankful  for  the 
darkness ;  for  the  children  slept,  being  too 
weary  to  cry  any  longer.  Each  mile 
brought  its  own  irresistible  appeal — Jan 
Peeters  gave,  and  hurried  to  escape  bless- 
ings. He  did  not  count  what  was  left,  for 
in  this  area  there  seemed  to  be  concen- 
trated the  desolation  of  a  universe. 

At  the  Dutch  border,  the  sentries  passed 
him  without  question.  His  tired  blue  eyes, 
his  grimy  face,  his  soiled  clothes,  his 
empty  hands,  were  an  old  story  to  these 
men  who  watched  a  nation  crawl 
through  a  gate  of  refuge  outside  its 
border.  He  stopped  at  a  bakery  and  asked 
for  bread.  It  smelled  good.  He  took  out 
his  pocket  book.  Of  the  six  hundred  francs 
not  one  was  left. 

Two  weeks  later  Jan  Peeters  landed  in 


"Con£{ummation" 

By  Eric  A.   'Darling 

Look  in  mine  eyes,  Beloved !  Is  it  true 
That  you  and  I  have  found  each  other  now? 
And  when  I  smooth  the  dear  hair  from  your  brow. 
Do  I  touch  you  and  not  the  shadow  of  you 
That  I  have  known  in  dreams  the  slow  years  through? 
My  soul  made  long  ago  its  maiden  vow 
Before  no  other  than  its  mate  to  bow 
In  spiritual  submission;  for  it  knew — 
Beloved  Brother  of  the  Inner  Shrine! — 

That  in  the  long  procession  of  the  years. 
Slow  with  the  weight  of  destiny's  arrears. 
One  laurel-crowned  would    bring  me  what  was  mine. 
So  I  will  offer  incense  to  the  spheres. 
And  drink  with  you  Love's  sweet  and  bitter  wine. 


Liverpool  with  three  hundred  other  re- 
fugees. They  were  taken  to  a  public 
building,  which  had  been  re-arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  them.  He  was 
given  clothes  and  food.  On  the  second 
day  he  went  to  the  authorities.  "I  want 
work,"  he  said.  "I  cannot  eat  the  bread 
of  charity." 

They  were  sympathetic.  "We  are  sorry, 
we  have  no  work  for  you,  but  food  and 
clothes  till  the  end  of  the  war.  We  are 
doing  our  best." 

He  bowed  and  thanked  them  gravely. 
They  were  doing  their  best  for  a  hundred 
thousand  of  his  compatriots.  He  wan- 
dered down  to  the  dock  and  surveyed  the 
shipping.  It  brought  the  ends  of  the 
world  to  his  feet.  After  a  week  he  found 
the  captain  of  a  merchant  steamer,  bound 
for  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

"I'll  take  you  there  for  nothing  and 
welcome,"  he  said,  scanning  the  shadow  in 
Jan's  eyes. 

Jan  reflected  that  Jamaica  was  nearer 
Pittsburgh  than  Liverpool.  "Thank  you, 
you  are  very  kind."  He  hung  over  the  rail 
for  days  staring  at  the  horizon.  The  cap- 
tain understood  and  let  him  alone.  This 
sea,  with  its  profundities,  reminded  Jan 
of  eternity.  Here  was  a  gulf  in  which 
might  be  buried  the  anguish  of  the  world. 
It  was  calm,  voiceless,  unfathomed.  But 
ever  as  the  sea  opened  its  emerald  arms 
and  called  to  him,  Jan  had  a  vision  of  the 
country  where  he  could  walk  with  his  head 
up,  and  look  the  next  man  in  the  eyes.  He 
pictured  the  glass  works  in  Pittsburgh, 
the  roar  of  the  furnaces,  and  the  streams 
of  dripping  crystal. 

They  made  Kingston  in  sixteen  days. 
The  captain  gripped  Jan's  hand,  gave  him 
ten  dollars  and  wished  him  luck.  The 
good  people  of  Kingston  heard  his  story 
and  befriended  him  and  found  him  work; 
till,  one  day,  there  glided  into  the  harbor, 
a  snow-white  yacht,  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  at  her  stern.  Jan  watched  as  her 
anchor  plunged  into  the  coral  reefs. 

Now  the  ways  of  God  are  strange,  and 
so  it  came  that  the  owner  of  the  white 
yacht  heard  the  story  of  Jan  Peeters, 
which  was  known  to  many  in  Kingston, 
and  he  found  Jan  and  cheered  him  up,  and 
took  him  aboard  and  dropped  him  at  Key 
West  with  another  ten  dollars. 

TWO  weeks  later  the  foreman  of  the 
Pittsburgh  glass  works  looked  up  and 
saw  a  man  in  the  door  of  his  office.  The 
features  seemed  strangely  familiar.  He 
glanced  at  the  new  comer  curiously.  Fin- 
ally memory  flashed — but  Jan's  hair  was 
not  grey  when  he  left. 

"Hullo!— Is  that  you,  Jan?  I  hardly 
knew  you.   Sit  down." 

The  bent  fugitive  sank  slowly  into  a 
chair.  The  foreman  noted  the  lines  on  the 
old  glass  blower's  face.  Suddenly  he 
found  himself  staring  deep  into  Jan's 
eyes,  and  something  caught  at  his  throat. 

"Do  you  want  your  old  job?  It's  wait- 
ing for  you,"  he  said  gently. 

Jan  Peeters  nodded.  "Yes- — thank  you 
— I  need  my  old  job  now."  Then  he  put  his 
head  on  the  foreman's  desk  and  burst  into 
a  passion  of  sobs. 
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Ill'  iiiadi'  a  ilctiiiir  and  stnii'k  the  Itue  I'oissonioro  near  ttio  midJlc  of  the  town.  A  group  of  blue  uniformed  men  had  built  a  bar- 
ricade three  feet  high.     Some  one  recognized  him  and  shouted:  "Get  under  cover,  Jan  Peelers,  the  music  is  about  to  begin!" 
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King    Chnrles     I.     as     Prince    of    Wales,     by    Daniel 

Mytens.     One  of  ttie  best  pictures  tlie  Art 

Gallery  contains. 


The  Connoisseur,     by  Geo.  Henry,  AM..\.     Much  of  the  beauty  of  this 
exquisite   canvas   is   lost  In    reproduction,     for     one    can    'only 
imagine  the  vivid  blue  of  the  woman's  gown. 


'In   Suffolk,"   by   Annesly   Brown,    R.A.,    the    famous    brother   of  the  curator  of  the  National  Art  Gallery,  Eric  Brown. 


L'Kncore, 

By    Arthur 

Cri^p, 


A  recent  purchase 
for  the  gallery. 
Arthur  Crisp  Is  a 
native  of  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  where  he 
studied  first;  then 
going  to  New  York. 
Ills  work  was  rather 
lost  sight  of  In 
Canada  for  a  time, 
but  last  year,  upon 
exhibiting  once  or 
twice,  he  was  "dis- 
covered" by  the 
curator  of  the  Gal- 
lery, and  this  paint- 
ing   purchased. 


The  National  Art  Gallery 


A  NATION'S  con- 
sciousness is  ex- 
pressed through 
the  medium  of  its  Art;  and  Canada,  it 
may  be  said,  is  only  now  merging  from 
infancy  and  childhood,  into  artistic 
adolescence.  It  may  sound  like  a  platitude 
to  say  that  this  is  no  aspersion  upon  our 
Dominion ;  it  is  the  common  lot  of  every 
youngster  amongst  nations,  just  as  it  is 
the  lot  of  every  child  to  fight  for  bare 
existence  first,  and  spiritual  development 
afterward. 

The  term  Art  naturally  includes  Paint- 
ing, Sculpture,  Music,  Literature  and  the 
Drama,  but  as  the  title  indicates,  we  will 
deal  in  this  article  with  the  first,  only. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  the  germ  of  a 
National  Art  Gallery  was  born  in  Canada, 
when  in  the  year  1880  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  then  Governor-General,  and  Her 
Royal  Highness,  the  Princess  Louise,  es- 
tablished the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  of 
Arts,  which  had  as  one  of  its  aims  the 
culmination  in  a  National  Gallery  to  be 
built  at  Ottawa  and  to  be  developed  as 
nearly  as  possible  after  the  English  Na- 
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tional  Gallery.  It  began  with  the  de- 
posited diploma  pictures  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Academy,  and  grew  slowly  by 
means  of  loan  and  gift  and  purchase.  It 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  and  was  accorded  the 
right  to  an  annual  Government  appropri- 
ation just  as  any  other  national  institu- 
tion was  supported.  As  was  the  case  with 
the  Parliamentary  Library  and  the 
Archives,  centralization  was  the  first  ne- 
cessity in  the  up-building  of  the  Art  Gal- 
lery, centralizing  the  somewhat  sporadic 
efl'orts  of  Canadian  artists,  and  pictures 
were  collected  for  exhibition  in  the  build- 
ing generally  known  as  the  "Fisheries 
Building."  This  stands  on  the  corner  of 
O'Connor  and  Queen  streets,  Ottawa. 

TN  1907  sufficient  pressure  was  brought 
■*■  to  bear  upon  the  Government  to  war- 
rant a  change  in  the  administration  of 
the  Gallery.  In  response  to  incessant  re- 
quests from  divers  interested  persons,  an 
Advisory  Arts  Council  was  appointed — 


a  body  who  should  en- 
quire into  the  advisabil- 
ity of  making  certain 
purchases,  who  should  spend  the  annual 
appropriation  with  judgment  and  without 
prejudice  and  above  all,  perhaps,  who 
should  set  about  arranging  for  suitable 
exhibition  quarters  for  the  pictures  al- 
ready in  the  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Space  was  given  the  National  Gal- 
lery in  the  new  Victoria  Memorial 
Museum  pending  the  building  of  a  perma- 
nent home  for  Art.  The  transfer  of  the 
pictures  took  place  in  1911. 

The  members  of  the  Advisory  Arts 
Council  were  Sir  George  Alexander  Drum- 
mond,  Chairman ;  Sir  Edmund  Walker 
and  Senator  Arthur  Boyer.  Upon  the 
death  of  Sir  George  Drummond,  Dr.  Fran- 
cis J.  Shepherd  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy  and  Sir  Edmund  Walker  was 
elected  chairman. 

Further  progress  was  made  when  in 
1913  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada  was 
incorporated  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Advisory  Arts  Council  were  re-invest- 
ed in  them  as  "the  Trustees  of  the  Nation- 
al Gallery  of  Canada"  with  the  powers 
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of  a  Dominion  Government  Commission. 

As  was  said,  the  Gallery  grew  by  means 
of  gift  and  loan  and  purchase.  Among 
the  first  of  those  anxious  to  aid  the  insti- 
tution in  a  material  manner  were  the 
Governor-General  and  his  Royal  Consort. 
The  Marquis  of  Lome  sat  for  his  portrait 
to  Millais,  who  presented  his  work  to 
the  Art  Gallery  in  1884;  Her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  Louise  presented  a  paint- 
ing in  oils  by  herself  called  The  Portrait 
of  a  Woman;  George  Frederick  Watts 
gave  Time,  Death  and  Judginent  as  long 
ago  as  1887;  Lord  Leighton  in  1883  pre- 
sented a  canvas  entitled  Sansonve;  sev- 
eral Parliamentarians  donated  pictures  to 
the  National  Gallery  and  a  great  number 
were  given  by  members  of  the  Royal  Can- 
adian Academy.  Coming  down  to  more 
recent  times,  Her  Royal  Highness,  the 
Princess  Patricia,  presented  two  oils — 
painted  by  herself — one.  Hyacinths  and 
Porcelain,  and  the  other — a  charming  bit 
evidently  done  in  the  grounds  of  Govern- 
ment House,  Ottawa — called  A  Woodland 
Glade. 

Through  the  kindly  offices  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  a  por- 
trait of  the  Duke  of  Kent  by  Sir  William 
Beechy  was  presented  by  Her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  Louise,  as  recently  as 
1912.  The  Duke  of  Kent,  Queen  Victoria's 
father,  is  represented  in  the  uniform  of 
the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  and  on  his  hat 
is  inscribed  the  word  "Emsdorf,"  the 
name  of  a  battle  in  Germany  at  which 
the  regiment  was  present. 

T  EAVING  aside  the  pictures  which 
■*-'  are  brought  or  sent  to  the  Gallery  for 
inspection  and  possible  purchase,  artists' 
works  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Trustees 
at  the  annual  exhibitions  of  such  organ- 
izations as  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy, 
the  Canadian  Art  Club,  the  Ontario  So- 
ciety of  Artists,  all  in  Toronto,  and  the 
Montreal  Spring  Exhibition,  in  Montreal. 
There,  decision  is  made  as  to  what  pur- 
chases shall  swell  the  coffers  and  the  am- 
bitions of  exhibitors,  few  of  whom,  how- 
ever, can  hope  just  now  to  occupy  space 
on  the  walls  of  the  Gallery  at  Ottawa. 
For,  since  the  occupancy  of  the  Museum 
wing,  the  number  of  pictures  has  in- 
creased so  enormously  that  there  is  noth- 
ing like  space  adequate  for  the  hanging  of 
all  the  paintings  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government.  Many  of  them  are  loaned 
to  various  exhibitions  and  are  made  visible 
to  the  public  in  such  a  manner. 

Quoting  Mr.  Eric  Brown,  the  curator 
of  the  Gallery,  "A  National  Art  Gallery 
should  be  the  place  where  the  national 
and  international  standards  of  Art  are 
kept.  And,  just  as  we  go  to  standard 
weights  and  measures  to  check  up  our 
own,  so  we  go  to  the  National  Gallery  to 
correct  our  ideas  and  opinions  on  Art." 

From  an  educational  standpoint  an  art 
gallery  should  aid  in  the  development  of  a 
country's  art,  and  teach  the  people  merely 
by  the  pictures  it  collects,  to  understand 
art,  an  accomplishment  which  is  already 
an  accepted  fact  in  Canada,  as  the  follow- 
ing will  prove. 

A  PARDONABLY  proud  exhibitor 
■^^*-  happened  to  be  in  the  Gallery  stand- 
ing before  her  own  work.  What  thoughts 
passed  through  her  artist's  mind  and  what 


high  ambitions  surged  through  her  art- 
ist's soul,  we  do  not  enquire.  She  became 
conscious  that  a  man  was  standing  be- 
side he'r  also  intent  upon  her  picture.  He 
was   not   the  type  of   person    one   would 


Tho  panel  heart  of  a  Roman  woman  discov- 
ered covering  tlie  face  of  a  mummy  in  the 
Fayoum  district. 


expect  to  find  in  a  Gallery,  looking  more 
like  a  machinist  out  of  work  than  any- 
thing else. 

Becoming  conscious  of  one  another,  the 
man  ventured  a  remark  with  all  the  in- 
souciance and  freemasonry  of  the  artist 
born. 

"I  don't  know  the  first  thing  about  pic- 
tures," he  said,  "but  it  does  me  good  to 
browse  about  in  here.  Some  pictures  seem 
to  have  something  to  say  to  me — and  I  like 
to  keep  still  and  listen  .  .  .  Now  that 
one,  there"  (indicating  the  woman's  work) 
"it  calls  me  back  every  time  I  get  away. 
Likely  it  is  poor  stuff,  but  it  just  appeals 
to  me!" 

Then  there  is  the  purely  pleasurable 
side.  No  one  disputes  that  there  are  those 
amongst  us  who  go  to  a  concert,  who  read 
a  book,  who  attend  the  theatre  and  who 
trip  through  art  galleries  solely  on  plea- 
sure bent.  Every  year  there  is  an  increas- 
ingly large  number  of  such  visitors  to  our 
National  Institution.  Again,  it  provides 
a  means  by  which  artists  may  copy  the 
world's  best  paintings,  the  restrictions  to 
this  privilege  being  slight.  Permission,  of 
course,  must  be  obtained  from  the  Direc- 
tor. 

A  lady  copying  in  the  Gallery  recently 
found  herself  the  subject  of  conversation 
between  some  out-of-town  visitors.  She 
was  at  work  on  a  new  and  particularly 
worthy  canvas,  and  was  amused  to  over- 
hear the  strangers,  commiserating  with 
her. 


"Funny  that  she  would  choose  that  silly 
looking  thing,"  said  one  in  a  whisper. 
"Look  at  all  the  lovely  flowers  and  ani- 
mals she  could  copy." 

"Oh  well,"  explained  another,  "I  sup- 
pose they  only  let  people  tinker  with  the 
worst  ones!" 

TN  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
-'-  annual  exhibitions,  the  trustees  of  the 
Art  Gallery  arranged  an  award  of  one 
thousand  dollars  in  conjunction  with  the 
Royal  Canadian  Academy  for  the  best 
work  of  the  young  artist— subject  to  re- 
strictions as  to  age,  nationality  and  so  on. 
This  award  is  called  a  travelling  scholar- 
ship, designed  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
successful  competitor  to  spend  several 
months  abroad  in  study.  The  war  has,  of 
course  made  such  travel  impossible,  but 
the  practice  will  be  resumed  upon  its  con- 
clusion. 

It  is  thought  by  the  Director  that  the 
increased  stimulus  on  the  part  of  the 
painters  who  compete  for  the  scholarships 
will  result  not  only  in  better  work  for 
Canada,  but  will  bring  Canadian  art  more 
closely  in  touch  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries through  the  members  of  a  foreign 
jury  whose  personnel  should  be  changed 
every  year. 

The  Canadian  National  Art  Gallery 
contains  over  one  thousand  and  one  hun- 
dred original  works  of  art,  beside  more 
than  one  hundred  of  the  best  colored 
reproductions  of  the  world's  most  famous 
pictures.  There  is  also  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  casts,  prints,  drawings,  and  sets 
of  etchings  and  engravings. 

Its  premises  at  present  consist  of  three 
floors  of  the  east  wing  in  the  Victoria 
Memorial  Museum ;  the  top — one  very  long 
picture  gallery  and  seven  small  ones;  the 
two  lower  floors,  subdivided  into  courts, 
contain  the  sculpture  and  some  reproduc- 
tions. 

In  the  case  of  both  painting  and  sculp- 
ture the  gallery  contains  a  more  or  less 
continuous  representation  of  the  history 
of  Art  from  the  first  century,  A.D.,  to 
mediaaval  Italy  and  France;  from  the 
wonders  of  Phidias  and  his  contempor- 
aries, down  to  the  present  day. 

^  RUMBLES  arise  repeatedly  from 
^--'  over-zealous  and  not  too-broadly  edu- 
cated Canadians,  for  only  Canadian  art  in 
the  Gallery.  Why  not  study  only  Can- 
adian history  or  geography;  why  read  any 
but  Canadian  books,  sing  any  but  Can- 
adian songs,  listen  to  any  but  Canadian 
plays  and  operas? 

Comparisons  are  necessary,  especially 
for  those  artists  who  are  unable  to  travel, 
otherwise  our  work  might  easily  take  on  a 
monotony  of  expression  which  would 
speedily  kill  all  originality. 

The  work  of  the  early  Canadian  paint- 
ers was  not  Canadian  but  European.  They 
painted  in  a  groove,  a  rut.  During  the 
last  ten  years  our  artists  have  advanced 
far  beyond  those  shackles  and  Canada  is 
rapidly  developing  an  art  quite  as  distinc- 
tive and  far-reaching  as  any  of  her  con- 
temporaries in  a  like  period  of  years. 

The  earlie.st  representation  from  a 
chronological  viewpoint  is  a  colored  panel 
of  a  woman's  head.  This  was  taken  with 
several  others  from  the  face  of  a  mummy 
in  the  Fayoum  district.  It  is  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation,  "and  is  a  most  in- 
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teresting  study  of  the  first  century  A.  D., 
showing  considerable  color,  expression 
and  a  modernity  of  treatment  altogether 
surprising."  The  composition  of  the  panel 
seems  to  be  of  encaustic  wax  or  wax  paint- 
ing. 

Fourteen  hundred  years  are  skipped, 
and  we  next  come  to  the  primitive  Italians. 
Two  paintings — 'The  Saviour,"  by  Cima 
da  Conegliano  and  "The  Five  Senses"  by 
Frans  de  Vrient,  commonly  known  as 
Frans  Floris,  who  though  a  Dutchman 
took  Italian  traditions  into  Holland — ex- 
press the  ideals  of  those  times.  The  early 
German  school  is  represented  by  Durer's 
contemporary,  Bartholomaus  de  Bruyn, 
of  whose  work  two  portraits  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Gallery.  Primitive 
French  Art  is  represented  by  a  small 
Christ  bearing  a  cross  of  the  14th  century. 

Coming  down  the  ages  to  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  "The  Magdalen,"  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  expresses  the  maturity  of 
Florentine  thought.  An  interesting  side- 
light on  this  painting  is  contained  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  removed  from  a  wood 
panel  to  canvas. 

Caravaggio  was  the  first  of  the  natur- 
alist painters  in  Italy,  as  his  magnificent 
painting,  "Portrait  of  a  Cardinal,"  shows. 
Caravaggio  was  born  in  1569  and,  like  so 
many  of  the  Italian  masters,  he  was  a  son 
of  the  people.  Violent  of  temper  and  dis- 
position, he  loved  to  de- 
pict violence  in  nature 
on  his  canvases.  In  a  fit 
of  rage  one  day  he  killed 
a  friend  and  was  forced 
to  flee  from  justice.  Hav- 
ing obtained  pardon  from 
the  Pope,  for  this  and  the 
added  crime  of  quarrel- 
ing with  a  knight,  Cara- 
vaggio set  out  for  Rome, 
but  was  captured  by 
some  Spaniards  who  mis- 
took him  for  another 
man,  and  he  was  carried 
captive  into  Spain,  where 
he  eventually  died. 

The  story  of  Spanish 
Art  begins  with  the  pic- 
tures attributed  to  Her- 
rera,  the  younger,  and  to 
Gomez,  and  ends  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned  with 
with  a  fine  portrait  by 
Goya  in  the  18th  century. 

"The  Dutch-English 
painting  of  the  early  17th 
century  is  represented  by 
a  portrait  of  King 
Charles  I.,  by  Daniel  My- 
tens,  and  by  a  double  por- 
trait of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
rick  and  his  sister,  by 
Honthorst.  From  these. 
the  purer  English  school 
is  but  a  step,  and  is  well 
represented  by  Hogarth, 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Beechy,  Hoppner  and 
Lawrence. 

"The  French  19th  cen- 
tury school  begins  with 
J.  F.  Millet's  well-known 
old  painting,  'Oedipus 
Taken  From  the  Trees,' 
a  beautiful  sea  shore  pic- 
ture  by   Baudin,   and   a 


charming  little  Corot;  and  continues 
through  the  year  1870,  when  the  great 
impressionist  movement  began,  with 
typical  pictures  by  Claude  Monet  and  Al- 
fred Sisley." 

Mid-Victorian  England  is  not  neglected, 
as  pictures  of  Sir  John  Millais,  Holman 
Hunt  and  Lord  Leighton  testify. 

TN  sculpture,  however,  the  British  Halls 
■*■  are  empty.  As  the  curator  rather  bit- 
terly complains  —  "No  persuasion  or 
power  has  as  yet  been  able  to  waken  the 
insular  mind  to  the  necessity  of  creating 
any  type  collection  of  British  sculpture, 
so  no  casts  are  available,  and  the  galleries 
wait  until  some  last  straw  of  persistence 
or  persuasion  shall  break  the  British  lion 
of  conservatism." 

I  had  an  amusing  experience  one  day 
just  before  the  Museum  was  opened  to  the 
public.  Wandering  about  the  then  bare 
halls  in  charge  of  a  sort  of  caretaker,  I 
came  upon  several  casts  which  were  being 
unpacked  and  made  ready  for  exhibiting. 

"Wonderful  work,"  I  murmured,  "and 
discouraging  work  in  this  practical  world 
of  ours." 

"Them?"  snorted  my  guide.  "I  don't 
see  nothing  wonderful  in  a  feller  sitting 
down  all  his  life-time  and  chipping  away 
at  a  piece  of  stone!  They  didn't  get  no 
wages  for  it,  either;  what  would  a  car- 


penter or  a  bricklayer  or  a  stonemason 
say,  to-day,  if  you  asked  him  to  work  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  on  a  house  that  nobody 
could  live  in — just  look  at — and  get  no 
wages  for  it?   Sta-tchus?    Shucks!" 

Who  knows?  Perhaps  the  British  Halls 
are  empty  because  this  practical  reason- 
ing has  filtered  into  the  minds  over  there? 

In  spite  of  the  war  having  reduced  the 
buying  of  pictures  to  a  minimum,  some 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  Canadian 
artists  has  been  shown  by  the  Trustees, 
who  have  recently  purchased  eighty  pic- 
tures for  the  Gallery. 

'TpHE    National   Gallery   was  the  first 
■^     Government  Building  to  keep  open  on 
Sundays.    There  was,  and  is  still,  consid- 
erable opposition  to  the  practice. 

To  enter  any  of  the  halls  or  courts,  vis- 
itors must  pass  through  a  little  turnstile 
which  registers  according  to  the  number 
of  people  passing  through.  There  is  no 
doubt,  if  cold  figures  can  be  relied  upon, 
that  on  Sundays  the  tally  far  exceeds  that 
of  week  days,  and  the  visitors  who  throng 
the  halls  are  neither  loafers  who  languish 
for  something  to  do,  nor  are  they  idle 
sight-seers.  They  are  people  interested 
in  pictures.  The  number  of  visitors  in  a 
year  is  something  like  forty  thousand — 
which  number  would  be  considerably  re- 
duced were  we  to  sub- 
tract the  Sunday  regis- 
tration. Is  not  that  an 
answer  to  the  question? 


•■The   Miigdalen,"    li.v    Andrea   del   Sarto — "Tlie   faultless   painter,' 
called   him.     An  especially  valuable  painting. 


as   Browning 


The  Completion 

of  a  Great 

Undertaking 

The  demarcation  of 
the  Alaskan-Canadian 
boundary  line  along  the 
one  hundred  and  forty- 
first  meridian  has  now 
been  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  This 
task  was  commenced  in 
1907.  Where  the  line 
runs  through  the  dense 
forests  a  swathe  twenty 
feet  in  width  has  been  cut 
and  cleared,  and  down 
this  cleavage  monuments 
have  been  planted  at  an 
average  distance  of  from 
three  to  four  miles.  The 
monuments  themselves 
are  somewhat  formid- 
able, each  comprising  a 
bronze  aluminum  shaft 
five  feet  in  height,  and 
weighing  three  hundred 
pounds,  planted  in  a  solid 
block  of  concrete  weigh- 
ing one  ton.  The  monu- 
ments are  imperishable, 
and  will  always  be  easy 
to  discover.  The  bound- 
ary line  decided  in  this 
manner  is  about  six  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and 
is  indicated  by  about  two 
hundred  of  the  monu- 
ments described. 


The  Twins  and  a  Wedding 


By   L.   M.   MONTGOMERY 

Illustrated     by      MARY     V.     HUNTER 


1    pui    (.]i    my    iu'st    |iair    iilur   sliirred   silk    liat   and   my   blue 
organdie  dress.    Johnny   whistied   when    he   saw   me. 


SOMETIMES  Johnny  and  I  wonder 
what  would  really  have  happened  if 
we  had  never  started  for  Cousin 
Pamelia's  wedding.  I  think  that  Ted 
would  have  come  back  sometime;  but 
Johnny  says  he  doesn't  believe  he  ever 
would  and  Johnny  ought  to  know,  because 
Johnny's  a  boy.  Anyhow,  he  couldn't 
have  come  back  for  four  years.  However, 
we  did  start  for  the  wedding  and  so  things 
came  out  all  right,  and  Ted  said  we  were 
a  pair  of  twin  special  Providences. 

Johnny  and  I  fully  expected  to  go  to 
Cousin  Pamelia's  wedding  because  we 
had  always  been  such  chums  with  her. 
And  she  did  write  to  mother  to  be  sure 
and  bring  us;  but  father  and  mother 
didn't  want  to  be  bothered  with  us.  That 
is  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter.  They 
are  good  parents,  as  parents  go  in  this 
world ;  I  don't  think  we  could  have  picked 


out  much  better,  all  things 
considered ;  but  Johnny 
and  I  have  always  known 
that  they  never  want  to 
take  us  with  them  any- 
where if  they  can  get  out 
of  it.  Uncle  Fred  says  that 
it  is  no  wonder,  since  we 
are  a  pair  of  holy  terrors 
for  getting  into  mischief 
and  keeping  everybody  in 
hot  water.  But  I  think  we 
are  pretty  good,  consider- 
ing all  the  temptations  we 
have  to  be  otherwise.  And, 
of  course,  twins  have  just 
twice  as  many  as  ordinary 
children. 

Anyway,  father  and 
mother  said  we  would  have 
to  stay  home  with  Hannah 
Jane.  This  decision  came 
upon  us,  as  Johnny  says, 
like  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 
At  first  we  couldn't  believe 
they  were  not  joking. 
Why,  we  felt  that  we 
simply  had  to  go  to  Pa- 
melia's wedding.  We  had 
never  been  to  a  wedding  in 
our  lives  and  we  were  just 
aching  to  see  what  it 
would  be  like.  Besides,  we 
had  written  a  marriage 
ode  to  Pamelia  and  we 
wanted  to  present  it  to  her. 
Johnny  was  to  recite  it, 
and  he  had  been  practising 
it  out  behind  the  carriage- 
louse  for  a  week.  I  wrote 
the  most  of  it.  I  can  write 
roetry  as  slick  as  any- 
thing. Johnny  helped  me 
hunt  out  the  rhymes.  That 
is  the  hardest  thing  about 
writing  poetry,  it  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  find  rhymes. 
Johnny  would  find  me  a 
rhyme  and  then  I  would  write  a  line  to 
suit  it,  and  we  got  on  swimmingly. 

When  we  realized  that  father  and 
mother  meant  what  they  said  we  were 
just  too  miserable  to  live.  When  I  went 
to  bed  that  night  I  simply  pulled  the 
clothes  over  my  face  and  howled  quietly. 
I  couldn't  help  it  when  I  thought  of 
Pamelia's  white  silk  dress  and  tulle  veil 
and  flower  girls  and  all  the  rest.  Johnny 
said  it  was  the  wedding  dinner  he  thought 
about.   Boys  are  like  that,  you  know. 

Father  and  mother  went  away  on  the 
early  morning  train,  telling  us  to  be  good 
twins  and  not  bother  Hannah  Jane.  It 
Would  have  been  more  to  the  point,  if  they 
had  told  Hannah  Jane  not  to  bother  us. 
She  worries  more  about  our  bringing  up 
than  mother  does. 


T  WAS  sitting  on  the  front  door-step 
-*•  after  they  had  gone  when  Johnny 
came  around  the  corner,  looking  so  mys- 
terious and  determined  that  I  knew  he 
had  thought  of  something  splendid. 

"Sue,"  said  Johnny  impressively,  "if 
you  have  any  real  sporting  blood  in  you 
now  is  the  time  to  show  it.  If  you've 
enough  grit  we'll  get  to  Pamelia's  wed- 
ding after  all." 

"How?"  I  said  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to 
say  anything. 

"We'll  just  go.  We'll  take  the  ten 
o'clock  train.  It  will  get  to  Marsden  by 
eleven-thirty  and  that'll  be  in  plenty  of 
time.    The  wedding  isn't  until  twelve." 

"But  we've  never  been  on  the  train 
alone,  and  we've  never  been  to  Marsden 
at  all!"  I  gasped. 

"Oh,  of  course,  if  you're  going  to  hatch 
up  all  sorts  of  difficulties!"  said  Johnny 
scornfully.  "I  thought  you  had  more 
spunk!" 

"Oh,  I  have,  Johnny,"  I  said  eagerly, 
"I'm  all  spunk.  And  I'll  do  anything 
you'll  do.  But  won't  father  and  mother 
be  perfectly  savage?" 

"Of  course.  But  we'll  be  there  and 
they  can't  send  us  home  again,  so  we'll 
see  the  wedding.  We'll  be  punished  after- 
wards all  right,  but  we'll  have  had  the 
fun,  don't  you  see?" 

I  saw.  I  went  right  upstairs  to  dress, 
trusting  everything  blindly  to  Johnny.  I 
put  on  my  best  pale  blue  shirred  silk  hat 
and  my  blue  organdie  dress  and  my  high- 
heeled  slippers.  Johnny  whistled  when  he 
saw  me,  but  he  never  said  a  word;  there 
are  times  when  Johnny  is  a  duck. 

We  slipped  away  when  Hannah  Jane 
was  feeding  the  hens. 

"I'll  buy  the  tickets,"  explained  Johnny. 
"I've  got  enough  money  left  out  of  my 
last  month's  allowance  because  I  didn't 
waste  it  all  on  candy  as  you  did.  You'll 
have  to  pay  me  back  when  you  get  your 
next  month's  jink,  remember.  I'll  ask  the 
conductor  to  tell  us  when  we  get  to 
Marsden.  Uncle  Fred's  house  isn't  far 
from  the  station,  and  we'll  be  sure  to 
know  it  by  all  the  cherry  trees  round  it." 

It  sounded  easy;  and  it  was  easy.  We 
had  a  jolly  ride  and  finally  the  conductor 
came  along  and  said :  "Here's  your  jump- 
ing-off  place,  kiddies." 

Johnny  didn't  like  being  called  a  kiddy, 
but  I  saw  the  conductor's  eye  resting  ad- 
miringly on  my  blue  silk  hat  and  I  for- 
gave him. 

"KJ  ARSDEN  was  a  pretty  little  village, 
^^'^  and  away  up  the  road  we  saw  Uncle 
Fred's  place,  for  it  was  fairly  smothered 
in  cherry  trees  all  white  with  lovely 
bloom.  We  started  for  it  as  fast  as  we 
could  go  for  we  knew  we  had  no  time  to 
lose.  It  is  perfectly  dreadful  trying  to 
hurry  when  you  have  on  high-heeled 
shoes,  but  I  said  nothing  and  just  tore 
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along,  for  I  knew  Johnny  would  have  no 
sympathy  for  me.  We  finally  reached  the 
house  and  turned  in  at  the  open  gate  of 
the  lawn.  I  thought  everything  looked 
very  peaceful  and  quiet  for  a  wedding  to 
be  under  way  and  I  had  a  sickening  idea 
that  it  was  too  late  and  it  was  all  over. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Johnny,  cross  as  a 
bear  because  he  was  really  afraid  of  it, 
too.  "I  suppose  everybody  is  inside  the 
house.  No,  there  are  two  people  over 
there  by  that  bench.  Let  us  go  and  ask 
them  if  this  is  the  right  place,  because  if 
it  isn't  we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

We  ran  across  the  lawn  to  the  two 
people.  One  of  them  was  a  young  lady, 
the  very  prettiest  young  lady  I  had  ever 
seen.  She  was  tall  and  stately,  just  like 
the  heroine  in  a  book,  and  she  had  lovely, 
curly,  brown  hair  and  big  blue  eyes  and 
the  most  dazzling  complexion.  But  she 
looked  very  cross  and  disdainful  and  I 
knew  the  minute  I  saw  her  that  she  had 
been  quarreling  with  the  young  man.  He 
was  standing  in  front  of  her  and  he  was 
as  handsome  as  a  prince.  But  he  looked 
angry  too.  Altogether,  you  never  saw  a 
crosser-looking  couple.  Just  as  we  came 
up  we  heard  the  young  lady  say:  "What 
you  ask  is  ridiculous  and  impossible,  Ted. 
I  can't  get  married  at  two  days'  notice 
and  I  don't  mean  to  be." 

And  he  said,  "Very  well,  Una,  I  am 
sorry  you  think  so.  You  would  not  think 
so  if  you  really  cared  anything  for  me. 
It  is  just  as  well  I  have  found  dut  you 
don't.  I  am  going  away  in  two  days'  time 
and  I  shall  not  return  in  a  hurry,  Una." 

"I  do  not  care  if  you  never  return,"  she 
said. 

That  was  a  fib  and  well  I  knew  it.  But 
the  young  man  didn't — men  are  so  stupid 
at  times.  He  swung  around  on  one  foot 
without  replying  and  he  would  have  gone 
in  another  second  if  he  had  not  nearly 
fallen  over  Johnny  and  me. 

"Please,  sir,"  said  Johnny,  respectfully, 
but   hurriedly,    "We're   looking   for    Mr. 
Frederick       M  u  r- 
ray's  place.   Is  this 
it?" 

"No,"  said  the 
young  man  a  little 
gruffly.  "This  is 
Mrs.       Franklin's 

place.    Frederick  _^~; 

Murray  lives  at 
Marsden,  ten  miles 
away." 

My  heart  gave  a 
jump  and  then 
stopped  beating.  I 
know  it  did,  al- 
though  Johnny 
says  it  is  impos- 
sible. 

"Isn't  this  Mars- 
den?" cried  Johnny, 
chokily. 

"No,  this  is  Har- 
rowsdeane,"    said         j 
the    young    man    a  \ 

little   more   mildly. 

I  couldn't  help 
it.      I     was     tired  li 

and     warm     and  f; 

so  disappointed.  I 
sat     right     down  ! 

on  the  rustic  seat 
behind     me     and 


burst  into  tears,  as  the  story  books  say. 

"Oh,  don't  cry,  dearie,"  said  the  young 
lady  in  a  very  different  voice  from  the  one 
she  had  used  before.  She  sat  down  beside 
me  and  put  her  arms  around  me.  "We'll 
take  you  over  to  Marsden  if  you've  got  off 
at  the  wrong  station." 

"But  it  will  be  too  late,"  I  sobbed  wild- 
ly. "The  wedding  is  to  be  at  twelve — and 
it's  nearly  that  now — and  oh  Johnny,  I  do 
think    you    might    try    to    comfort   me!" 

For  Johnny  had  stuck  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  turned  his  back  squarely  on 
me.  I  thought  it  so  unkind  of  him.  I 
didn't  know  then  that  it  was  because  he 
was  afraid  he  was  going  to  cry  right 
there  before  everybody  and  I  felt  deserted 
by  all  the  world. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  the  young 
lady. 

So  I  told  her  as  well  as  I  could  all  about 
the  wedding  and  how  wild  we  were  to  see 
it  and  why  we  were  running  away  to  it. 

"And  now  it's  all  no  use,"  I  wailed. 
"And  we'll  be  punished  when  they  find 
out  just  the  same.  I  wouldn't  mind  being 
punished  if  we  hadn't  missed  the  wedding. 
We've  never  seen  a  wedding  —  and 
Pamelia  was  to  wear  a  white  silk  dress  — 
and  have  flower  girls  —  and  oh,  my  heart 
is  just  broken.  I  shall  never  get  over 
this  —  never  —  if  I  live  to  be  as  old  as 
Methusaleh." 

"What  can  we  do  for  them?"  said  the 
young  lady,  looking  up  at  the  young  man 
and  smiling  a  little.  She  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  they  had  just  quarreled. 
"I  can't  bear  to  see  children  disappointed. 
I  remember  my  own  childhood  too  well." 

"I  really  don't  know  what  we  can  do," 
said  the  young  man,  smiling  back,  "unless 
we  get  married  right  here  and  now  for 
their  sakes.  If  it  is  a  wedding  they  want 
to  see  and  nothing  else  will  do  them,  that 
is  the  only  idea  I  can  suggest." 

"Nonsense!"  said  the  young  lady.  But 
she  said  it  as  if  she  would  rather  like  to 
be  persuaded  it  wasn't  nonsense. 


I  looked  up  at  her.    "Oh,  if  you  have 
any  notion  of  being  married  I  wish  you 
would  right  off,"  I  said  eagerly.    "Any 
wedding    would     do     just     as     well     as 
Pamelia's.  Please  do." 

The  young  lady  laughed. 

"One  might  just  as  well  be  married  at 
two  hours'  notice  as  two  days',"  she  said. 

"Una,"  said  the  young  man,  bending 
towards  her,  "will  you  marry  me  here  and 
now?  Don't  send  me  away  alone  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  Una." 

"What  on  earth  would  Aunty  say?" 
said  Una  helplessly. 

"Mrs.  Franklin  wouldn't  object  if  you 
told  her  you  were  going  to  be  married  in 
a  balloon." 

"I  don't  see  how  we  could  arrange — 
oh  Ted,  it's  absurd." 

"'Tisn't.  It's  highly  sensible.  I'll  go 
straight  to  town  on  my  wheel  for  the 
license  and  ring  and  111  be  back  in  an 
hour.    You  can  be  ready  by  that  time." 

For  a  moment  Una  hesitated.  Then  she 
said  suddenly  to  me.  "What  is  your  name, 
dearie?" 

"Sue  Murray,"  I  said,  "and  this  is  my 
brother,  Johnny.  We're  twins.  We've 
been  twins  for  ten  years." 

"Well,  Sue,  I'm  going  to  let  you  decide 
for  me.  This  gentleman  here,  whose  name 
is  Theodore  Prentice,  has  to  start  for 
Japan  in  two  days  and  will  have  to  re- 
main there  for  four  years.  He  received 
his  orders  only  yesterday.  He  wants  me 
to  marry  him  and  go  vdth  him.  Now,  I 
shall  leave  it  to  you  to  consent  or  refuse 
for  me.  Shall  I  marry  him  or  shall  I 
not?" 

"Marry  him,  of  course,"  said  I  prompt- 
ly. Johnny  says  she  knew  I  would  say 
that  when  she  left  it  to  me. 

"Very  well,"  said   Una  calmly.    "Ted, 

you  may  go  for  the  necessaries.   Sue,  you 

must  be  my  bridesmaid  and  Johnny  shall 

be   best   man.     Come,   we'll    go    into   the 

house  and  break  the  news  to  Aunty." 

I  never  felt  so  interested  and  excited 

in    my    life.      It 

seemed  too  good  to 

be  true.    Una  and 

I     went     into     the 

house  and  there  we 

found  the  sweetest, 

pinkest,      plumpest 

old  lady  asleep  in 

an  easy  chair.  Una 

wakened    her    and 

said: 

"Aunty,  I'm  go- 
ing to  be  married  to 
Mr.  Prentice  in  an 
hour's  time." 

That  was  a  most 
wonderful  old  lady! 
All  she  said  was, 
"Dear  me!"  You'd 
have  thought  Una 
had  simply  told  her 
she  was  going  out 
for  a  walk. 

"Ted  has  gone 
for  license  and  ring 
and  minister,"  Una 
went  on.  "We  shall 
be  married  out  un- 
der the  cherry  trees 
and  I'll  wear  my 
new  white  organ- 
die. We  shall  leave 


Before  long 
Ted    c  fl  m  e 

I'ack  with  the 
minister,  and 
the  next 
thing  you 
knew  we 
were  all 
standing  out 
on  the  lawn 
under  the 
rherry  tree. 
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for  Japan  in  two  days.  These  children 
are  Sue  and  Johnny  Murray  who  have 
come  out  to  see  a  wedding — any  wedding. 
Ted  and  I  are  getting  married  just  to 
please  them." 

"Dear  me!"  said  the  old  lady  again. 
"This  is  rather  sudden.  Still — if  you 
must.  Well,  I'll  go  and  see  what  there  is 
in  the  house  to  eat." 

She  toddled  away,  smiling,  and  Una 
turned  to  me.  She  was  laughing,  but 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"You  blessed  accidents!"  she  said,  with 
a  little  tremble  in  her  voice.  "If  you 
hadn't  happened  just  then  Ted  would 
have  gone  away  in  a  rage  and  I  might 
never  have  seen  him  again.  Come,  now. 
Sue,  and  help  me  dress." 

Johnny  stayed  up  in  the  hall  and  I  went 
upstairs  with  Una.  We  had  such  an  ex- 
citing time  getting  her  dressed.  She  had 
the  sweetest  white  organdie  you  ever  saw, 
all  frills  and  laces.  I'm  sure  Pamelia's 
silk  couldn't  have  been  half  so  pretty. 
But  she  had  no  veil  and  I  felt  rather  dis- 
appointed about  that.  Then  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
came  in,  with  her  arms  full  of  something 
all  fine  and  misty  like  a  lacy  cobweb. 


"I've  brought  you  my  wedding  veil, 
dearie,"  she  said.  "I  wore  it  forty  years 
ago.  And  God  bless  you,  dearie.  I  can't 
stop  a  minute.  The  boy  is  killing  the 
chickens  and  Bridget  is  getting  ready  to 
broil  them.  Mrs.  Jenner's  son  across  the 
road  has  just  gone  down  to  the  bakery 
for  a  wedding  cake." 

With  that  she  toddled  off  again.  She 
was  certainly  a  wonderful  old  lady.  I 
just  thought  of  mother  in  her  place.  Well, 
mother  would  simply  have  gone  wild  en- 
tirely. 

"X^THEN  Una  was  dressed  she  looked 
'  '  as  beautiful  as  a  dream.  The  boy 
had  finished  killing  the  chickens  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  had  sent  him  up  with  a  basket 
of  roses  for  us  and  we  had  each  the  loveli- 
est bouquet.  Before  long  Ted  came  back 
with  the  minister  and  the  next  thing  we 
knew  we  were  all  standing  out  on  the 
lawn  under  the  cherry  trees  and  Una  and 
Ted  were  being  married. 

I  was  too  happy  to  speak.  I  had  never 
thought  of  being  a  bridesmaid  in  my  wild- 
est dreams  and  here  I  was  one.  How 
thankful  I  was  that  I  had  put  on  my  blue 
organdie  and  my  shirred  hat!     I  wasn't 


a  bit  nervous  and  I  don't  believe  Una  was 
either.  Mrs.  Franklin  stood  at  one  side 
with  a  smudge  of  flour  on  her  nose;  and 
she  had  forgotten  to  take  off  her  apron. 
Bridget  and  the  boy  watched  us  from  the 
kitchen  garden.  It  was  all  like  a  beau- 
tiful, bewildering  dream.  But  if  the  cere- 
mony was  horribly  solemn.  I  am  sure  I 
shall  never  have  the  courage  to  go 
through  with  anything  of  the  sort,  but 
Johnny  says  I  will  change  my  mind  when 
I  grow  up. 

When  it  was  all  over  I  nudged  Johnny 
and  said:  "Ode"  in  a  fierce  whisper. 
Johnny  immediately  stepped  out  before 
Una  and  recited  it.  Pamelia's  name  was 
mentioned  three  times  and  of  course  he 
should  have  put  Una  in  place  of  it,  but  he 
forgot.     You  can't  remember  everything. 

"You  dear  funny  darlings!"  said  Una, 
kissing  us  both.  Johnny  didn't  like  that; 
but  he  said  he  didn't  mind  it  in  a  bride. 

Then  we  had  dinner  and  I  thought 
Mrs.  Franklin  more  wonderful  than 
ever.  I  couldn't  have  believed  any  woman 
could  have  got  up  such  a  spread  at  two 
hours'  notice.  Of  course,  some  credit 
must  be  given  to  Bridget  and  the  boy. 
Continued  on  Page  84. 
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To^wcave  a  song  within  life's  darkened  chamber, 
To  plant  a  hope  where  fear  has  filled  life's  throne, 
With  mingled  sunshine  keep  some  life  the  nobler; 
And  purify  my  own. 

To  overthrow  the  outworn  creed  and  dogma. 
Which  breathes  a  faith  that  disregards  the  deed; 
To  know  that  He  and  I  are  one  in  spirit. 
In  spite  of  race  and  creed. 

To  hope,  to  love,  to  weave  life's  fabric  fairer. 
To  fashion  on  its  loom  a  nobler  theme. 
To  yield  this  life  in  service  for  a  brother. 
And  yielding,  mine  redeem. 
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How  I  Escaped  From  Germany 


I  KNEW  that  a 
word  from  the 
Oberhauptmann 
would  mean  freedom 
for  me  and  I  urged 
that  he  should  let  me 
go  free. 

"No,  no,  it  is  im- 
possible," he  said. 
He  looked  me  up  and 
down  again,  this 
time  smiling.  "You 
are  a  fine  strapping 
man.  You  would 
make  too  good  an 
officer  if  you  were 
fighting  against  us." 
H  o  we  V  e  r,  he 
showed  every  con- 
sideration for  my 
comfort  and  allowed 
me  to  resume  my 
abode  at  the  hotel, 
where  I  had  stayed 
the  previous  night. 
Before  I  left  the 
room  he  advised  me 
in  a  very  friendly 
way  that  any  fur- 
ther attempt  at  es- 
cape would  result  in 
my  being  shot  by  one 
of  the  sentries  on  the 
frontier.  Also  he 
took  the  precaution 
of  asking  me  for  bail. 
I  had  five  thousand 
three  hundred  kron- 
en in  my  possession, 
of  which  three  hun- 
dred fortunately  had  been  placed  in  a 
secret  pocket.  After  I  had  counted  out 
five  thousand  kronen  in  100  bills,  he  was 
satisfied  that  I  had  no  more  money  and 
did  not  have  me  searched.  He  handed  me 
a  receipt  for  the  money  and  for  my 
papers,  remarking  that  the  papers  would 
have  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Berlin 
authorities  for  verification.  I  would  be 
kept  until  advices  had  been  received  from 
the  military  authorities  there  as  to  the 
disposal  of  my  person. 

I  returned  to  my  hotel.  A  few  minutes 
later  orders  were  sent  over  that  I  was  not 
to  leave  the  hotel  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Despite  the  orders  and  the  advice  thus 
given — and  given  in  a  friendly  spirit — I 
was  still  determined  to  escape.  During 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  made 
friends  with  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel, 
who  knew  nothing  fortunately  of  the  fore- 
going episode.  I  made  him  believe  that  I 
intended  .spending  a  fortnight  at  the  hotel, 
from  which  point  I  wished  to  make  ex- 
cursions to  the  surrounding  country.  I 
secured  from  him  a  map  of  the  town  and 
hills  surrounding  the  town,  in  order  to 
pick  out  a  few  nice  trips.  Fortunately,  he 
was  able  to  supply  me  with  one  containing 
all  the  geographical  details  of  the  country, 
roads,  hills,  railroads  and  waterways.  I 
spent    some    hours    in    carefuV'y    select- 
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ing  and  planning  a 
route  which  would 
take  me  across  the 
border. 

On  the  ground 
floor  of  the  hotel 
there  was  a  tailor's 
shop  with  an  en- 
trance from  the  hotel 
and  one  also  on  the 
street.  I  visited  it 
during  the  afternoon 
and  purchased  a  long 
peasant's  cape  from 
the  assistant  sales- 
man. As  luck  would 
have  it  the  owner  of 
the  shop  was  absent 
for  the  day  and  I 
arranged  with  the 
young  assistant  to 
keep  the  shop  open 
somewhat  longer 
than  usual  so  that  I 
could  call  and  get  the 
cape,  pretending 
that  I  would  be  de- 
tained on  important 
business;  in  reality 
that  I  might  be  able 
to  walk  into  the  shop 
through  the  hotel, 
put  on  the  cape  and 
leave  the  shop  unob- 
served with  the  cape 
as  a  disguise. 
I  had  supper  at  seven  o'clock  and  at 
half  past  seven  went  to  my  room,  put  a 
sweater  coat  on  underneath  my  coat  and 
vest  and  concealed  a  sheet  from  the  bed 
in  the  seat  of  my  knickerbockers.  I  then 
casually  strolled  through  the  hotel  into 
the  tailor's  shop,  put  on  the  peasant's  cape 
and,  in  this  disguise,  left  the  building 
without  causing  any  suspicion  whatever. 

A  PTER  one  hour's  walk,  which  took  me 
-'*■  through  a  small  village,  over  a  branch 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  railroad,  I  arrived 
at  a  small  town  some  three  kilometres 
from  the  border.  For  the  past  three  days 
it  had  been  storming  heavily  and  the 
country  was  enveloped  in  snow  some  six 
or  eight  inches  deep.  The  frosty  air  and 
clear  weather  lent  a  sense  of  romance  to 
the  commencement  of  this  adventurous 
trip;  and  it  was  with  great  hope  and  a 
sense  of  relief  that  I  walked  through  the 
villages  and  over  the  country  roads  in  my 
peasant's  disguise.  I  passed  many  armed 
•soldiers  guarding  the  railroads  and 
bridges,  coming  and  going  from  different 
towns,  also  many  civilians  returning  to 
their  homes  for  the  night. 

Soon,  however,  I  was  the  only  pedes- 
trian. As  I  neared  one  small  town,  which 
was  the  last  I  had  to  traverse  before  leav- 
ing all  beaten  tracks  behind  me,  I  en- 
countered two  peasant  girls  and  two  boys, 


re    In    costume 
hauser." 


standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road  with 
their  milk  cans,  jesting  and  chatting,  evi- 
dently returning  home  after  their  day's 
work.  Notwithstanding  my  disguise  these 
people  became  curious  as  to  my  identity 
and,  after  I  had  passed,  followed  me  in 
the  direction  of  the  town  which  must  have 
been  their  home.  They  came  walking  up, 
nearing  me  as  we  entered  the  town.  I 
stopped  on  some  pretence  to  let  them  pass 
but,  when  they  had  gone  ahead  a  few  hun- 
dred feet,  they  stopped  to  play  and  joke 
with  one  another  until  my  steps  brought 
me  past  them  again. 

The  peasants  in  these  small  towns  all 
know  one  another  personally,  and  it  is 
their  habit  to  salute  each  other  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  often  stopping  to  ex- 
change a  friendly  word. 

The  fact  of  my  evading  all  intercourse 
with  them  must  have  aroused  their  sus- 
picions, for  they  strained  their  eyes  in 
the  dusk  to  discern  a  familiar  likeness 
each  time  we  passed.  The  fear  of  dete**- 
tion  and  the  possible  frustration  of  my 
plans  made  my  blood  turn  cold  and  I  did 
everything  possible  to  shake  off  these 
troublesome  youngsters.  I  finally  man- 
aged to  drop  them  behind  a  few  hundred 
feet  but  walking  through  the  town  it 
seemed  as  though  they  would  never  reach 
their  destination.  I  knew  that  this  town 
was  the  last  before  reaching  the  border, 
some  few  kilometres  distant  and  it  wa^; 
here  that  I  had  previously  decided  to  hide 
for  an  hour  or  so  until  all  peasants  had 
turned  in  for  the  night.  I  was  at  my  wit's 
ends  to  know  how  to  give  these  children 
the  slip.  We  passed  the  church  and  to  my 
delight  one  of  the  boys  carrying  a  milk 
can  on  his  back,  said  good  night  and 
branched  into  a  side  road.  The  other 
three  went  a  little  further  and  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  just  near  the  end 
of  the  town.  I  glanced  hurriedly  around 
and  saw  a  lane  leading  off  past  a  barn  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  right,  in 
the  direction  I  had  planned  to  take  after 
leaving  this  village,  in  my  endeavor  to 
evade  the  sentries  on  the  beaten  paths. 
This  lane  ended  about  three  hundred 
yards  further  on,  at  the  end  of  which 
there  were  two  houses  surrounded  by 
sheds  and  stables. 

The  three  remaining  children  stood  in 
the  road  and  curiously  watched  me  dis- 
appear up  this  pathway.  I  did  not  hesi- 
<^ate  in  swerving  off  this  lane  toward  the 
two  houses,  endeavoring  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  I  was  either  an  inmate  or  a 
visitor  of  one  of  the  cottages  beyond,  with 
a  decided  object  in  view.  Just  before 
reaching  the  last  house  on  the  hillside,  I 
espied  a  pile  of  logs  lying  on  the  side  of 
the  road  and.  quick  as  a  flash,  I  threw 
myself  into  the  deep  snow  between  the 
hedge  and  the  wood  path,  burrowing  my 
way  down  in  the  snow  until  I  was  entirely 
concealed  from  view.    Here  I  decided  to 
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remain  for  a 
couple  of  hours 
until  the  lights  in 
the  houses  were 
extinguished  and 
the  peasants 
sleeping. 

A  few  minutes 
after  I  was  safely 
concealed,  I  heard 
the  footsteps  of 
one  of  the  chil- 
dren approaching 
up  the  hill.  From 
my  hiding  place  I 
could  see  her  en- 
ter one  of  the 
houses.  I  was  sat- 
isfied that  should 
anybody  leave  the 
house,  it  would  be 
with  the  intention 
of  going  to  the 
next  village  to 
sound  the  alarm. 
I  could  hear  the 
peasants  in  the 
house  nearest  my 
hiding  place  walk- 
ing on  the  wood 
floor  and  in  about 
a  half  hour's  time, 
sure  enough  the 
door  of  the  near- 
est house  opened, 
and  a  man  emerg- 
ed, going  oflf  in 
the  direction  of 
the  village. 

I  intended  mak- 
ing a  dash  for  the 
hills  there  and 
then  but,  when 
the  footsteps  had 
disappeared,  I 
heard  a  noise  in 
front  of  the 
house,  as  of  a 
man  clearing  his 
throat  and  decid- 
ed to  remain 
quiet.  Some  per- 
son near  the 
house  was  evi- 
dently on  guard,  put  there,  I  concluded,  to 
prevent  my  escape  before  the  soldiers  or 
police  came  to  make  me  a  captive.  I  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  putting  a  radium 
watch  in  my  pocket  before  leaving  and 
was  able  to  see  the  time  in  the  dark  with- 
out striking  a  match.  The  church  clock  in 
the  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  struck 
the  hours  and  the  quarter  hours,  which 
enabled  me  to  verify  the  correctness  of 
the  watch. 

As  time  dragged  on  the  cold  and  the 
dampness,  caused  by  my  warm  body 
in  the  snow,  gradually  crept  through  my 
thick  clothes.  I  was  getting  chilled  to  the 
bone.  It  was  just  half  past  ten  when  I 
emerged  from  the  hiding  place  and  quick 
as  I  could  go  made  off  for  the  hillside,  past 
the  house  where  the  girl  had  entered,  fol- 
lowing a  narrow  ravine  which  was  skirted 
by  brush  and  strewn  with  logs,  evidently 
a  pathway  where  the  peasants  brought 
down  their  logs  from  the  woods  in  the 
summer. 

After  about  fifteen  minutes  rush  up 
this  ravine,  I  sat  down  to  listen  if  I  were 
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being  followed.  To  my  great  surprise  I 
heard  a  cough  from  the  direction  of  the 
house  near  which  I  had  been  hiding.  I 
was  sure  now  that  my  movements  had 
been  observed  by  someone  lurking  in  the 
shadows  near  the  house. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  now  that 
this  house  was  inhabited  by  smugglers  or 
persons  evading  the  military  authorities. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  many  of  the 
peasants  make  a  living  on  the  border  of 
Austria  by  a  system  of  smuggling.  They 
evidently  took  me  for  one  of  the  authori- 
ties trying  to  spy  out  their  movements. 

T  GLANCED  around  the  country,  and 
■*^  found  that  the  ravine  which  I  had  been 
following  traversed  an  exposed  part  of 
the  hill  before  entering  the  wood  beyond. 
Here  there  were  neither  bushes  nor  trees 
to  conceal  anyone  from  the  valley  below 
and  a  sentry  in  the  valley  would  have  soon 
detected  a  dark  figure  crossing  the  snow. 
I  therefore  discarded  the  peasant's  cape, 
put  my  white  sweatercoat  over  my  outer 
coat  and  tied  the  sheet,  concealed  in  my 


k  nickerbockers, 
around  the  lower 
part  of  my  body. 
There  was  now  no 
fear  of  being  de- 
tected in  travers- 
ing the  snow  from 
the  valley  be- 
neath. On  arriv- 
ing at  the  wood,  I 
struck  off  in  the 
direction  of  the 
frontier. 

It  was  not  long 
before  I  was  able 
to  discover  an  un- 
beaten path,  most 
likely  used  by  the 
country  people  in 
the  summer.  To 
my  great  sur- 
prise, I  found  a 
solitary  trail  and 
decided  that  there 
was  someone 
ahead  bound  on 
the  same  mission 
as  myself.  I  there- 
fore followed  the 
fresh  footprints 
for  quite  a  dis- 
tance until  the 
woods  got  so 
dense  that  it  was 
impossible  to 
trace  them  in  the 
snow.  Fortunate- 
ly I  had  put  a  lot 
of  wax  matches  in 
my  pocket  before 
leaving  and, 
whenever  I  was  in 
doubt  as  to 
whether  I  was 
still  following  the 
trail,  I  would 
light  a  match  to 
verify  the  correct- 
ness of  my  move- 
ments. Gradually 
the  forest  got 
denser  and  denser. 
The  faint  light 
from  the  moon 
shining  through  the  trees  got  less  and  less 
distinct.  The  further  I  proceeded  up  the 
hill,  the  more  difficult  it  was  to  follow  the 
footmarks  which  were  acting  as  my  guide 
and  I  was  obliged  to  light  one  match  after 
another  to  keep  on  the  trail.  It  was  not 
long  before  this  trail  led  off  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  which  I  knew  would 
eventually  bring  me  across  the  frontier. 
After  following  the  trail  for  some  dis- 
stance  I  decided  to  turn  back  and  retrace 
my  steps  to  the  point  where  the  footmarks 
turned  off  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  Austrian  border.  From  here  on  1 
walked  through  the  woods,  following 
neither  trail  nor  path,  but  merely  guided 
by  my  sense  of  locality  in  the  direction  of 
the  Lich  ten  stein  frontier. 

The  mountain  became  steeper  and 
steeper.  In  many  places  there  were  no 
trees.  It  was  impossible  for  vegetation  to 
find  root  in  the  loose  sliding  earth  and 
rocks  and  it  was  only  with  great  caution 
and  difficulty  that  I  succeeded  in  crossing 
over  the  loose  stones  and  dead  branches. 
Skirting  these  steep  bare  tracks  on  the 
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mountain  side,  the  trees  seemed  only  to 
be  hanging  by  a  few  roots.  Often  I  was 
obliged  to  swing  myself  from  one  branch 
to  another  to  get  over  a  ravine.  It  was 
here  that  a  mis-step  nearly  resulted  in  a 
dangerous  fall;  at  first  I  thought  I  had 
broken  my  kneecap  but  when  the  pain 
ceased  I  was  able  to  continue  my  way.  I 
had  sustained  nothing  worse  than  a  bad 
bruise. 

An  hour's  climb  brought  me  to  steep 
rocks  rising  one  or  two  hundred  feet  over 
the  tree-tops.  On  the  edge  of  the  forest 
the  trees  grew  parallel  with  the  cliff. 
When  I  reached  the  foot  of  this  wall  to  my 
great  surprise  I  once  more  came  upon  the 
solitary  footmarks  which  I  had  left  be- 
hind in  the  more  accessible  part  of  the 
forest.  Evidently  the  man  who  had  tra- 
veled before  me  knew  the  lay  of  the  coun- 
try and  had  followed  the  path  in  the  more 
accessible  part  of  the  forest  which,  al- 
though leading  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  border  from  the  point  at  which  I  had 
left  it,  was  now  proceeding  up  the  moun- 
tain in  a  direction  where  there  was  no 
danger.  Ignorant  of  any  risk  I  had  left 
the  path  at  a  point  where  it  circumvented 
a  bad  spot  and  had  taken  a  short  cut  over 
very  dangerous  ground. 

FROM  now  on  I  followed  the  foot  of 
the  cliff  which  led  towards  the  fron- 
tier for  some  two  miles,  and  came  out  of 
the  forest  to  find  confronting  me  a  large 
sloping  drift  of 
snow,  reaching  from 
the  valley  below  up 
the  mountain  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see, 
here  and  there,  dot- 
ted by  clumps  of 
trees  and  traversed 
by  many  footprints. 
Although  disguised 
by  my  white  sweater 
and  the  sheet  which 
I  had  tied  around  my 
legs,  I  took  great 
precautions.  I  stop- 
ped every  little  while 
to  listen  and  scan  the 
country  for  moving 
figures.  Every  few 
hundred  yards  there 
would  be  a  trail  or  a 
newly  beaten  path  to 
cross,  and  this  natur- 
ally caused  great 
anxiety  and  renewed 
fear  of  detection. 

For  the  next  hour 
I  walked  up  towards 
the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  Many 
times  I  retraced  my 
steps  in  order  to  keep 
away  from  beaten 
paths  or  signs  of  in- 
habitants. Soon  a 
dense  pine  wood, 
stretching  from  the 
valley  below  up  over 
the  hill-top,  loomed 
in  the  distance.  On 
the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley,  these 
woods  descended  al- 
most perpendicular- 
ly from  the  crest  of 


the  mountain.  Although  I  realized  that 
for  precaution's  sake  it  would  be  mo;e 
advisable  to  work  through  this  wood  it 
seemed  an  impossible  feat  as  the 
trees  grew  very  closely  together,  the 
branches  entwining  and  forming  an  im- 
pregnable barrier.  I  was  now  convinced 
that  the  frontier  could  not  be  far  distant 
and  that  I  would  have  to  either  cross  this 
wood  or  get  around  it  to  reach  Lichten- 
stein  which  might  be  perhaps  another 
mile  off. 

I  started  to  skirt  the  wood  to  find  an 
easier  way.  I  soon  came  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  could  just  discern  a  path  some 
few  hundred  feet  below  which  ran 
through  the  valley  in  the  direction  of  the 
frontier.  I  slid  down  this  steep  incline 
and  arrived  at  the  bottom,  in  the  deep 
snow  at  the  edge  of  a  well-beaten  path. 
Here  I  stopped  to  take  breath  and  listen. 
To  my  left  the  path  disappeared  about 
fifty  yards  further  on,  around  the  edge 
of  the  incline,  and  I  could  just  hear  the 
faint  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  frosty 
snow.    A  sentry  was  coming  towards  me. 

Crik!  Crik!  Crik!  Each  step  brought 
the  man  nearer  to  where  I  was  crouch- 
ing. I  could  see  against  the  white  snow 
the  dark  figure  approaching  in  my  direc- 
tion. It  was  useless  to  try  and  escape,  as 
I  should  have  been  shot  before  going  a 
hundred  feet.  I  therefore  decided  to  trust 
to  luck  that  the  man  had  not  seen  me  slide 
down  the  hill.   I  remained  motionless.    To 
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my  great  relief  the  dark  figure  turned 
back  before  reaching  the  spot  where  I  was 
crouching.  When  he  disappeared  round 
the  edge  of  the  hill,  I  rose  and  climbed 
back  up  the  incline,  pulling  myself  from 
branch  to  branch  until  I  had  reached  the 
crest.  I  soon  found  my  foot-prints  and 
followed  them  to  the  edge  of  the  dense 
wood  which  a  short  time  before  had 
turned  my  path  towards  the  precipice. 

I  was  now  satisfied  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  work  a  way  through  this  wood  in 
order  to  escape  detection  and  went  about 
it  with  great  energy.  It  was  only  possible 
to  make  very  slow  headway  and,  after 
working  for  about  an  hour,  I  must  have 
come  to  the  frontier.  About  a  hundred 
yards  from  where  I  was  working  a  path 
through  the  wood  two  shots  were  fired  and 
I  could  hear  a  man's  voice  shouting  a 
challenge. 

In  all  probability  I  had  touched  one  of 
the  thin  wires  which  are  stretched 
through  woods  on  the  frontier  to  alarm 
the  sentries.  Or  possibly  they  may  have 
heard  me  breaking  the  branches. 

I  pressed  on  with  double  exertion  as  the 
effect  of  the  shots  was  very  stimulating. 
All  sense  of  fatigue  had  disappeared, 
leaving  but  one  great  desire — to  press  on, 
on  to  the  freedom  which  I  knew  awaited  a 
successful  dash  to  the  country  beyond. 

Gradually  the  trees  became  less  dense 
and  I  was  able  to  travel  with  greater 
speed.  An  hour's  walk  took  me  to  a  wide 
path  which  led  down 
to  the  valley  beyond 
through  a  sleeping 
village  of  the  neutral 
country  of  Lichten- 
stein. 


T  REACHED  a  rail- 
^  way  station  called 
Nendeln,  which  is 
about  a  mile  from 
the  small  village  of 
that  name  in  the  val- 
ley. This  station  was 
divided  in  two  parts 
one  used  as  a  bed- 
r  o  o  m,  telegraph 
room,  ticket  office, 
etc.,  the  other  as  a 
waiting  room.  The 
stove  in  the  waiting 
room  was  out,  and 
everything  was  in 
pitch  darkness.  How- 
ever, in  the  waiting 
room  it  was  some  de- 
grees warmer  than 
in  the  frosty  air  out- 
side. After  lighting 
an  oil  lamp  that 
hung  on  the  wall,  I 
took  off  some  of  my 
wet  garments  and 
shook  the  snow  and 
dirt  from  my  clothes. 
The  clock  on  the 
wall  pointed  to  half 
past  three.  After 
consulting  a  very 
primitive  schedule  of 
the  trains  that 
passed  through, 
which  was  pinned 
on  the  wall,  I  found 
Continued  on  p.  81. 
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Premier  Borden  has  Found  that  the 
End  Justifies  the  Meighens 


To  give  his  colleagues  credit,  they  find  plenty 
of  worli  for  him  to  do.  All  the  hard  briefs  are 
handed  to  Arthur. 


IF  YOU  were  a  middle-aged  Govern- 
ment with  no  rising  young  hopes  in 
the  Cabinet,  what  measures  would  you 
take  to  renew  your  youth  and  acquire  a 
fresh  interest  in  life?  Would  you  go  in 
for  Swedish  massage  and  electric  belts 
or  would  you  take  a  boy  to  raise?  You'd 
take  the  boy,  of  course. 

That's  where  the  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen 
comes  in.  He  is  not  exactly  in  the  Cabinet 
but  he  is  so  near  it  as  Solicitor-General 
that  the  least  little  push  will  land  him 
there.  To  be  Solicitor-General,  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick's 
career,  is  to  be  Minister  of  Justice  at  the 
first  opportunity  and  Chief  Justice  of 
Canada,  as  soon  as  party  politics  have 
lost  their  savor.  It  is  no  more  than  is  due 
to  say  that  Arthur  Meighen  is  worthy  of 
his  brightest  prospects. 

Premier  Borden  has  many  times  de- 
plored the  fact  that  the  Canadian  system 
of  Government  does  not  admit  of  under- 
secretaries with  seats  in  Parliament  as 
they  have  in  England.  Under-secretaries 
are  a  handy  thing  to  have  about  the 
House.  They  are  young,  full  of  zeal,  re- 
lieve their  chiefs  of  much  irksome  detail 
and  not  seldom  inspire  them  with  a  leafy 
green  enthusiasm.  A  Government  that 
does  not  want  to  run  to  seed  can  keep  its 
bloom  only  by  having  a  full 
stock  of  eager  under-secretaries 
who  will  work  their  legs  off  for 
half-pay  and  a  little  glory  and 
be  ready  to  step  into  the  gap 
when  the  tired  elder  statesmen 
fall  out. 

Unfortunately  the  British 
North  America  Act,  which  is  as 
hard  to  shift  as  a  grand  piano, 
stood  in  the  way  of  Premier 
Borden's  advanced  ideas  in  re- 
gard to  under-secretaries.  More- 
over custom  said  that  he  must  fill 
his  Cabinet  with  seasoned  poli- 
ticians— a  seasoned  politician  be- 
ing one  who  is  old  and  dry 
enough  to  burn.  It  looked  indeed, 
as  if  tradition  and  circumstance 


had  Sir  Robert  nailed  and 
that  he  would  get  no 
chance  to  put  himself  in 
touch  with  that  sap  of 
youth  which  energizes  and 
sweetens  elderly  adminis- 
trations. 

TN  this  dilemma  he  cast 
^  about  him  for  a-  depart- 
ment in  which  to  make  the 
experiment  and  found  one 
ready  to  his  hand  in  the 
Justice  Department  of 
which  the  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral is  practically,  if  not 
nominally,  the  under-sec- 
retary.  He  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  Solicitor- 
General  should  be  a  young 
man  and,  having  reached 
that  stage  in  his  reasoning,  it  was  only 
natural  that  his  eye  should  light  on  the 
most  outstanding  young  man  in  the  Con- 
servative party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  partly  explains  why  Arthur  Meighen 
became  Solicitor-General — this  and  a  few 
other  points  which  will  be  noticed  later 
on.  But,  mainly  it  was  the  triumph  of 
youth.  Arthur  Meighen  was  only  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age  when  this  great  honor 
descended  upon  him.  He  is  the  youngest 
man  to  hold  office  under  a  Canadian  ad- 
ministration since  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
made  MacKenzie  King  Minister  of  Labor 
and  got  himself  called  cradle  robber  by 
the  old  Liberals  for  doing  it.  That  Sir 
Wilfred  chose  well  MacKenzie  King's  sub- 
sequent career  fully  proves  and  there  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  Premier 
Borden  is  going  to  have  similar  good  luck 
with  his  brilliant  young  Solicitor-General. 
In  fact  as  the  old  proverb  says,  the  end 
justifies  the  Meighens. 

Keep  track  of  Arthur  Meighen.  His 
success  is  going  to  bear  out  the  statement 
that  youth  will  be  served.  Ottawa  has  al- 
ways agreed  that  youth  will  be  served — 
in  its  turn,  said  turn  being  after  the  old 
hands  had  got  all  they  wanted. 


"D  UT  it  is  only  lately  that  Prime  Mini- 
-'-'  sters  have  embraced  the  idea  that  the 
time  to  serve  youth  is  when  it  is  young, 
and  not  ten  years  after  it  has  begun  to 
shed  its  upper  teeth.  Hitherto,  the  Otta- 
wa notion  of  youth  was  something  with 
white  hair  or  none  at  all,  something  with 
hollow  eyes  and  wrinkled  brow,  and 
gnai-led  joints  and  caries  of  the  tibia  and 
mollities  cerebri  and  things  like  that. 
Arthur  Meighen  is  not  that  kind  of  young 
politician.  He  is  the  real  thing.  His  suc- 
cess makes  every  young  man  in  Canada 
an  inch  taller.  He  has  cut  youth  off  from 
its  lingering  penance.  From  now  on  it 
would  appear  that  the  young  man  in  poli- 
tics is  to  get  what  he  wants  when  he  wants 
it,  not  when  the  grandfathers  choose  to 
give  it  to  him. 

In  this  matter  of  pushing  young  men 
along.  Premier  Borden  but  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Mother  Country.  Over  there 
it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  get  fire  and 
spirit  into  the  counsels  of  the  nation  by 
taking  in  young  Cabinet  Ministers.  Pitt, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  Prime  Mini- 
ster of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four.  The  Asquith  Cabinet  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  young  man's  Cabinet.  It 
was  a  young  man  named  Winston 
Churchill,  who  disobeyed  orders  and  had 
the  British  navy  on  the  spot  in  time  to 
save  the  Empire.  They  are  not  afraid  of 
youth  over  there  in  England.  They  realize 
that  it  is  a  fault  which  each  passing  day 
overcomes.  Their  only  regret  is  that  it 
does  not  last  forever.  It  is  from  this 
fountain  of  youth  and  courage  that  the 
British  Empire  draws  immortality.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  the  great  political  re- 
wards in  England  went  to  young  men  who 
looked  old  or  to  old  men  who  looked  youngJ 
They  have  improved  on  that  and  now  the 
rewards  go  as  often  as  not  to  young  men 
who  look  young  and  are  not  ashamed  of 
it.    Youth  is  no  longer  a  criminal  offence. 

Meanwhile  it  seems  strange  that  an 
old  country  like  England  should  run  to 
youth  in  its  counsellors  while  a  new  coun- 
try like  Canada  should  put  a  prerriium  on 
old  age.  Perhaps  it  is  the  attraction  of 
opposites.   At  all  events  Arthur  Meighen 
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is  lucky  to  be  born  under  the  new  dispen- 
sation. He  and  Maclfenzie  King  break  the 
spell  under  which  this  country  has  lain 
ever  since  Confederation.  The  Solicitor- 
General  is  just  as  old  as  he  looks  and  as 
young  as  he  feels  which  is  exactly  thirty- 
nine  years  at  this  writing. 

STRONG  as  the  case  for  youth  was  in 
the  Ottawa  Government,  it  took  a  lot 
of  nerve  on  Premier  Borden's  part  to 
make  the  final  decision  in  favor  of  Arthur 
Meighen.  The  old  superstition  was  not 
dead;  and  superstitions  can  cause  a  lot  of 
trouble  when  backed  up  by  what  their 
supporters  call  claims  on  the  party. 
Arthur  Meighen  did  not  get  that  Solicitor- 
Generalship  without  a  struggle.  On  a 
moderate  computation  every  elderly  Con- 
servative lawyer  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, not  already  fixed  up  with  a  judge- 
ship or  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  was  after 
the  job  and  delivered  trial  sermons  to  that 
effect.  Premier  Borden  sat  back,  listened, 
but  was  not  impressed.  What  he  sought 
was  the  glow  of  genius,  the  zest  of  hard 
work.  He  did  not  find  it  in  the  per- 
functory rhetoric  of  the  old-stagers  so  he 
passed  them  up.  One  or  two  of  them  were 
so  sore  that  they  vowed  not  to  run  again 
but  changed  their  minds  when  nomination 
day  came  round.  As  it  was  Premier 
Borden  kept  the  Solicitor-Generalship 
open  for  two  years  and  Arthur  Meighen 
only  got  it  after  he  had  earned  it.  If  ever 
a  statesman  won  his  spurs  by  long,  con- 
sistently, good  fighting,  it  is  the  present 
Solicitor-General.  He  earned  the  job  on 
his_  merits  and  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
which  is  the  way  most  things  worth  while 
are  earned  in  this  work-a-day  world. 
Arthur  Meighen  did  not  come  from  Port- 
age la  Prairie,  see  and  conquer.  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  He  got  his  toes  in,  hung  on  by  his 
eyelashes  and  that  way  climbed  the  bean- 
stalk. He  did  not,  as  I  remember,  blaze 
on  the  House  of  Commons  like  a  meteor. 
He  learned  his  Parliament  before  he  un- 
dertook to  lecture  it.  For  three  years, 
from  1908  to  1911,  he  sat  more  or  les^ 
quiet,  a  modest  beginner  conning  well  his 
lesson.  He  did  not  speak  often  or  jay 
much  but  he  performed  competently 
whenever  he  was  called  on  and  had  a  habit 
of  sitting  down  when  he  was  through, 
which  is  a  rare  art  among  Canadian  poli- 
ticians. He  grew  on  the  taste  of  the  Press 
Gallery  like  oysters.  There  was  nourish- 
ment and  flavor  in  his  words. 

VXTHEN  the  Conservative  party  came 
^^  into  power  Arthur  Meighen's  pro- 
bation was  over,  the  'prentice  was  out  of 
his  indentures  and  he  was  at  liberty  to 
show  Parliament  the  full  scope  of  his 
abilities.  Having  been  faithful  in  small 
things,  he  was  entrusted  with  greater. 
He  first  challenged  attention  by  his 
speeches  on  the  Millar  case,  the  State 
prisoner,  as  the  Opposition  dubbed  him. 
On  this  occa.sion  young  Mr.  Meighen  let 
himself  go  and  the  measure  of  his  going 
was  the  office  of  Solicitor-General  which 
fell  into  his  lap  shortly  afterwards.  From 
that  day  on  Arthur  Meighen  has  marched 
from  victory  unto  victory.  Being  an  honor 
man  in  mathematics,  he  loves  close  rea- 
soning and  nothing  pleases  him  better 
than  a  tough  problem  against  which  to 
break  his  fine  mind.  To  give  his  colleagues 


credit  they  find  plenty  of  work  for  him  to 
do.  Does  a  Cabinet  Minister  suffer  from 
brain  fag — Arthur  is  his  understudy. 
Does  the  Premier  feel  indisposed — Arthur 
is  the  man  on  the  spot.  All  the  hard  briefs 
are  handed  to  Arthur — he  eats  'em  up. 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral under  my  hand  as  I  write.  He  says: 
"Getting  on  is  to  me  as  to  most  men  a 
matter  of  hard  work.  Speaking  is  a  night- 
mare, always  in  advance  and  sometimes 
worse  afterwards."  That  is  his  whole 
secret — hard  work  and  the  disciplined 
nervousness  of  an  artist  in  words.  What- 
ever the  Solicitor-General  feels  there  is  no 
sign  of  stage  fright  in  his  speeches.  The 
House  fills  rapidly  when  Meighen  is  on 
his  feet  because  the  House  knows  that  he 
is  going  to 
give  it  a 
strong  ar- 
g  u  m  e  n  t. 
Logic  well 
knit  and 
just  enough 
pepper  t  o 
spice  it. 
Arthur 
Meighen 
could  never 
be  a  bore. 
Being  able 
to  interest 
himself  he 
can  interest 
other  peo- 
ple. Many 
able  men 
are  not 
earnest  and 
many  earn- 
est men  are 
not  able,  but 
Arthur 
Meighen 
is  able  and 
earnest  too 
and  it  is  a 
tremendous 
c  omb  i  na- 
tion. More- 
o  V  er,  he 
pays    his 

audience  the  compliment  of  doing  his  best 
which  means  that  he  puts  his  back  into 
his  speeches — prepares  them  to  the  last 
comma,  and  scorns  the  impromptu  saw- 
dust of  the  average  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

TJ  E  finds  his  reward  in  the  breathless 
-'■  -*■  attention  of  the  House  and  the  satis- 
fied faces  of  his  colleagues.  Premier  Bor- 
den beams  on  him  like  a  father.  Sir 
George  Foster's  ears  twitch  as  who  should 
say,  "Here  is  a  phrase  maker  who  is  go- 
ing to  fill  my  shoes."  Even  Finance  Mini- 
ster White  owns  up  that  Arthur  can  talk 
and  has  a  good  head  for  figures.  In  fact 
Arthur  Meighen  is  a  great  boon  to  a 
Government  not  plenteously  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  popular  eloquence.  He  is  the 
St.  Paul  of  the  Government  who  can  make 
abstract  things  clear — or  at  least  as  clear 
as  they  need  be — to  the  lay  mind. 

Unlike  the  catch-as-catch-can  spell- 
binders who  draw  on  nothing  to  say  noth- 
ing, the  Solicitor-General  believes  in 
keeping  his  mind  well  fed.  He  is  a  pro- 
digious  reader   and   the  political  contro- 
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versies  of  all  times  are  his  special  diet. 
Another  clue  to  his  methods  is  his  taste 
in  fiction — his  favorites  are  Victor  Hugo 
and  George  Eliot. 

The  Solicitor-General  has  never  had  an 
idle  moment  since  he  took  office.  He  is  the 
willing  horse.  Is  there  a  long  journey  to 
go  and  a  stiff  speech  to  make  at  the  end 
of  it — let  Arthur  do  it.  "His  legs  are 
younger  than  ours,"  say  those  comfort- 
able, middle-aged  gentlemen  at  Ottawa 
and  off  Arthur  goes  while  they  stay  at 
home  and  digest  their  dinner.  Seven- 
league  boots  is  what  he  needs  to  cover  the 
ground  they  give  him.  In  the  last  three 
years  he  has  traveled  more  thousands  of 
miles  than  any  three  Cabinet  Ministers 
put  together.   His  voice  has  been   heard 

from    ocean 
to     ocean, 
and     every- 
where    h  e 
went,     the 
people  have 
asked      him 
to  play  a  re- 
t  u  r  n     e  n- 
gagement. 
When     a 
government 
takes  a  boy 
to    raise    it 
believes     in 
giving    him 
plenty      o  f 
chores. 
Lazy  people 
often    won- 
d  e  r     how 
Meighen 
does  it  and 
keeps    h  i  s 
health.     No 
union  hours 
or     him. 
Any  part  of 
the    day    or 
night,     is 
good  enough 
for     work. 
Youth,  zeal, 
ambition  — 
these  are  the 
tonics  that  sustain  him.   He  is  notoriously 
an  absent-minded  man  about  little  things. 
He  told  me  once  that  he  thought  he  could 
retrace  his  wanderings  to  and  fro,  up  and 
down,  and  across  Canada  since  he  became 
a  statesman  by  the  pyjamas  he  had  left 
behind    under    hotel    pillows    and    tooth 
brushes  he  had  forgotten  in  hotel  bath- 
rooms.   Which  goes  to  show  that  Arthur 
has  a  sense  of  humor  one  would  hardly 
expect  from  his  outward  appearance. 

Like  Hamlet  his  clean-shaven  counten- 
ance is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought.  Put  a  biretta  on  his  head  and 
a  soutane  on  that  long  angular  body  of 
his  and  he  would  look  more  like  an  ascetic 
abbe  than  a  Solicitor-General. 

A  RTHUR  MEIGHEN'S  upward  strug- 
■^*-  gle  has  an  Abraham  Lincoln  color  to 
it.  He  worked  on  his  father's  farm  in 
Blanchard  township,  Perth  county,  in  the 
pre-machinery  days  and  anything  he  has 
done  in  the  way  of  labor  since  has  not 
been  able  to  daunt  him  by  comparison. 
He  claims  that  his  father  is  a  better 
Cintinued  on  Page  84. 
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.Arthur  Meighen  did  not  come  from  Portage  la 
Prairie,  see  and  conquer.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He 
got  his  toes  In,  hung  on  by  his  eyelashes,  and 
that  way  climbed  the  bean-stalk. 
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1)  rather  meet  a  nice 
man  than  see  the 
Abbe  y,"  Priscilla 
Warrington  admitted  to 
herself,  as  she  whirled 
down  Piccadilly  in  a  han- 
som and  eyed  the  passers- 
by. 

The  sentiment  may  have 
indicated  low  tastes;  but 
it  must  be  urged  in  ex- 
tenuation that,  during  two 
months  on  the  Continent, 
Priscilla  had  met  many 
beautiful  cathedrals,  and 
no  nice  men.  Not  that  tne 
men  had  been  unappreci- 
ative.  From  Naples  to 
Berlin,  from  Budapest  to 
Paris,  resplendent  officers, 
roystering  students,  gal- 
lant citizens  of  many  types 
had  invited  her  smiles;  but 
she  had  not  dared  to  smile. 

"In  our  country,"  she 
explained,  when  writing  to 
a  home  friend,  "one 
knows  that  a  man  will 
stop,  when  one  crosses 
one's  fingers  and  says 
'King's  X';  but,  I  doubt, 
I  seriously  doubt  whether 
these  heavenly  angels,  in 
comic-opera  clothes,  un- 
derstand the  rules  of  the 
game." 

And  so,  being  a  wise 
young  woman,  with  a 
wholesome  respect  for  un- 
known explosives  as  well 
as  a  mighty  curiosity  con- 
cerning them,  Miss  War 
rington  had,  while  travel- 
ing, restricted  her  smiles 
to  the  ranks  of  bell  boys, 
waiters,  and  porters,  and 
had  eliminated  from  her 
calculations  all  men  who 
could  not  be  tipped.  The 
small  coin  of  the  realm,  so  she  found,  fur- 
nished an  excellent  line  of  demarcation. 
Now,  at  the  end  of  June,  Priscilla  was 
established  in  England,  and  was  finding 
difficulty  in  keeping  her  smiles  from  be- 
coming catholic.  As  she  looked  from  her 
cab,  she  reflected  that  there  was  some- 
thing very  satisfactory  about  tweeds  and 
bowlers,  after  a  surfeit  of  uniforms  and 
caps.  These  big,  sturdy  men,  with  the 
strong  mouths  and  the  boyish  eyes,  re- 
minded her  of  the  dear,  safe,  comfortable 
men  at  home.  They  looked  as  though  they 
might  know  the  rules  of  the  game  and 
abide  by  them. 

"But  I  don't  know  any  of  the  creat- 
ures," sighed  Priscilla;  then  she  bright- 
ened. Weren't  the  rest  of  her  party  well 
under  way  for  Windsor?  Hadn't  she  a 
whole,  smiling  June  day  all  to  herself? 
Wasn't  she  wearing  her  smartest  frock 
and  hat  in  honor  of  the  Clarksons,  with 
whom  she  was  going  to  have  tea,  after 
seeing  the  Abbey  and  St.  Margaret's  ? 

"Stop  at  St.  Margaret's  first,"  she 
said  blithely  to  the  cabby,  as  he  turned 
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There   lie   stood   iu   the  doorway,   his  eyes   searching  the   room. 


into  Westminster;  and  when  he  drew  up 
before  the  church  and  she  stepped  out 
with  a  froufrou  of  chiffons,  she  signed 
to  him  to  wait.  Extravagance,  of 
course;  but  this  was  a  day  for  extrava- 
gance. 

The  slender  figure  was  swallowed  by 
the  old  gray  doorway.  Inside  the  church 
there  was  a  shadowy  quiet,  rose  per- 
fumed. A  few  tourists  buzzed  about, 
under  the  eye  of  a  dignified  verger,  but 
Priscilla  did  not  join  them.  She  was  a 
mercurial  young  woman,  prone  to  shift- 
ing moods;  and  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  she 
felt  distinctly  "churchy."  The  word  is 
her  own;  but  it  describes  well  enough 
the  vague,  yearning  emotionalism  which 
prompted  her  to  slip  into  an  out-of-the- 
way  pew  and  drop  upon  her  knees.  When 
she  rose  the  tourists  had  vanished,  but 
a  group  of  fashionably  dressed  folk  had 
replaced  them,  and  others  were  drifting 
in. 

"There's  going  to  be  a  service,"  thought 
Priscilla,  still  in  a  soulful  mood.  "I  be- 
lieve I'll  stay  for  it." 


By    Eleanor   Hoyt    Brainerd 

Illustrated     by      J.      HUBERT     BEYNON 


C  HE  settled  back  in  her 
'^  seat;  but,  gradually, 
she  realized  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  gathering  was 
scarcely  devout.  Every- 
body seemed  to  know 
everybody  else,  and  con- 
versation, though  subdue' I, 
flowed  freely.  The  girl's 
brain  searched  and  found 
the  answer  to  the  riddle. 
A  wedding!  A  very  swell 
wedding!  All  outsiders, 
save  her,  had  been  shooed 
out  of  the  church;  but  she 
had  been  overlooked.  Of 
course  she  was  an  intrud- 
er; but  leaving  now  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  looking 
a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth; 
so  she  stayed  until  the 
ceremony  had  been  per- 
formed, the  bridal  party 
had  trailed  down  the  aisle, 
and  the  crowd  was  preen- 
ing itself  for  flight.  Then 
she  passed  out  into  the 
sunlight,  through  the 
ranks  to  which  she  did  not 
belong. 

Motors  and  carriages 
galore  were  in  waiting. 
One  by  one,  they  received 
their  aristocratic  freight 
and  rolled  away;  and,  as 
Priscilla  stood  watching,  a 
hansom  forced  its  way  in 
between  a  big  Panhard 
and  a  luxurious  victoria 
and  a  smiling  Jehu  beck- 
oned to  her.  She  stepped 
into  the  cab,  the  driver 
cracked  his  whip,  and  they 
were  off  in  the  wake  of  the 
coroneted  carriages  and 
the  gorgeous  cars.  The 
cabman  waited  for  no 
order,  and  in  her  excite- 
ment she  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  Abbey  was  still  unseen  and 
that  she  had  not  given  the  Clarksons;' 
address.  Not  until  the  procession  turned 
off  from  Pall  Mall  and  was  bowling  along 
past  Green  Park  did  it  dawn  upon  her 
that  she  was  still  attending  the  wed- 
ding. The  guests  were  all  going  on  to 
the  reception,  and  her  driver  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  she  was  one  of  the 
elect.  Her  hand  went  hastily  up  toward 
the  little  \Yindow  in  the  top  of  the  cab, 
hesitated,  stopped  short,  dropped  back 
into  her  lap.  It  would  be  fun  to  see 
where  the  bride  lived.  The  procession 
halted.  Far  down  the  line  guests  were 
leaving  their  carriages  and  mounting  the 
steps  of  a  big  imposing  house.  Now  was 
the  time  for  escape — ^but  no;  the  street 
was  blocked.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
stay  in  line  and  follow  the  empty  ve- 
hicles to  the  first  corner  beyond  the 
house.  Little  by  little,  the  cab  jerked 
its  way  toward  the  spot  where  the  awn- 
ing and  the  carpet  ran  down  to  the 
curb. 

Why  not  ?     A  flush  came  into  Priscil- 
la's  cheeks,  a  sparkle  into  her  eyes.  Why 
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not?  All  her  traditions,  inherited  and 
acquired,  rose  to  offer  her  conclusive 
answers  to  the  question;  but  she  put 
them  aside.  Even  the  veriest  Puritan 
may  have  his  moment  of  madness.  Pris- 
cilla's  was  upon  her.  The  spirit  of  ad- 
venture had  her  in  its  grip,  and  she  flung 
the  proprieties,  the  decencies,  to  the  wind. 
In  so  large  a  crowd,  who  would  ever 
know?  She  had  always  wanted  to  do 
something  really  shocking.  Here  was 
her  golden  opportunity.  The  fates  had 
cast  it  at  her  feet. 

The  cab  was  stopping,  a  magnificent 
being  in  livery  was  opening  the  doors,  the 
time  for  hesitation  was  past.  A  young 
person,  with  the  air  of  a  Vere  de  Vere, 
paid  and  dismissed  a  mildly  intoxicated 
cabman,  trailed  an  unmistakably  Parisian 
frock  along  the  crimson  carpet,  and  ran 
the  gauntlet  of  more  magnificent  beinga 
in  livery. 

A  MOMENT  later  she  found  herself 
alone  in  a  crowd  and  awake  to  her 
iniquity.  Now  that  she  stopped  to 
think,  the  thing  was  horrible,  an  offence 
against  every  law  of  good  breeding.  She 
must  escape.  Panic  descended  upon  her, 
she  started  toward  the  door;  and,  just 
at  that  moment,  a  pleasant  masculine 
voice  drawled  into  her  ear,  "Awful  crush, 
isn't  it?" 

Priscilla  gave  a  little  gasp  of  terror. 
Guilt  was  written  upon  every  line  of  her 
face,  but  the  man  with  the  admiring  eyes 
did  not  seem  to  notice  her  dismay. 

"Lady  Mary  makes  an  attractive 
bride,"  he  was  saying  when  the  culprit 
regained  her  self-possession  sufficiently 
to  listen.  "They  say  the  old  Duke  has 
been  very  keen  about  this  match.  He 
does  look  pleased,  doesn't  he?  Do  you 
know,  you  are  looking  a  bit  fagged.  Can 
I  get  you  anything?" 

"Fagged!"  Prostrated  was  the  ade- 
quate word;  and  yet — and  yet — a  return- 
ing joy  of  life  was  making  itself  felt 
in  Priscilla's  heart.  Had  she  not  said 
she  would  rather  meet  a  nice  man  than 
see  the  Abbey?  Well,  she  had  not  seen 
the  Abbey;  but  here  was  a  man  and  in- 
dications pointed  to  his  being  "nice." 
Priscilla's  spirits  rose.  He  seemed  like 
a  direct  answer  to  prayer;  and,  though 
undeserving,  one  need  not  be  unappre- 
ciative.  And  so  she  smiled  at  him,  de- 
liberately, radiantly,  fully  realizing  that 
he  was  not  a  bell  boy  nor  waiter  nor  por- 
ter, quite  convinced  that  she  would  not  be 
allowed  to  tip  him  for  service  rendered. 
He  caught  the  smile  and  exchanged  an- 
other for  it. 

"So  hungry  as  that?"  he  asked. 

"Famished." 

He  took  possession  of  her,  steered  her 
through  the  crowd,  found  a  seat  for  her 
in  a  little  morning  room  out  of  the  con- 
fusion, and  left  her  there  while  he  went 
on  forage.  She  nestled  back  comfortably 
among  the  cushions  and  watched  him 
hurrying  down  the  hall.  Even  his  back 
was  likable,  such  a  fine,  straight,  broad- 
shouldered,  capable  sort  of  a  back. 
There  was  a  man  who  would  get  the  best 
of  whatever  lay  beyond  the  dining-room 
doors.  And  yet  there  was  a  theory  that 
the  way  of  the  transgressor  was  hard! 
Priscilla   shook   her  head.     The   way   of 


the  transgressor,  like  the  descent  to  Aver- 
nus,  was  easy;  and,  so  it  seemed,  joyous, 
withal. 

The  Nice  Man  was  back  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, bearing  plunder  that  justified  be- 
lief in  him. 

"The  best  I  could  do,  short  of  felling 
scores  of  England's  noblest  and  reach- 
ing the  buffet  over  their  bodies,"  he  said 
gaily. 

"It  looks  delicious,"  Priscilla  murmur- 
ed; but,  unexpectedly,  a  scruple  had  come 
out  from  under  the  anaesthetic  which  had 
overwhelmed  it,  with  all  of  its  kind,  and 
was  assuring  the  hungry  young  woman 
that  she  couldn't  possibly  eat  the  food 
of  hosts  who  did  not  even  know  her. 
When  it  came  to  the  breaking  of  bread 
— well,  having  swallowed  a  camel,  one 
ought  not  to  strain  at  a  gnat;  but  every 
wrongdoer  draws  a  line  somewhere.  Now, 
the  Nice  Man  was  different.  He  hadn't 
actually  been  provided  by  the  Duke. 
There  would  be  no  mortal  sin  against 
the  laws  of  hospitality  in  appropriating 
him,  so  long  as  he  himself  was  willing. 

Apparently,  the  Nice  Man  had  no  curi- 


osity in  regard  to  the  girl's  name  or 
home  or  friends.  That  she  had  brown 
eyes,  with  golden  lights  in  them,  and 
brown  hair  with  distracting  ripples 
through  it,  and  a  piquant,  provocative 
face,  and  a  sudden  illuminating  smile 
that  brought  lurking  dimples  into  view, 
seemed  to  content  him;  and,  though  he 
talked  of  himself,  man-wise,  the  talk 
was  only  of  his  tastes,  his  beliefs,  his 
dreams,  and  held  no  hint  of  his  name 
or  occupation  or  rank. 

"Funny  how  little  one  knows  what  an 
hour  will  bring!"  said  the  Nice  Man, 
quite  as  earnestly  as  though  he  had  not 
been  evolving  a  hopeless  commonplace. 
He  was  apparently  addressing  a  paper 
cutter  which  he  had  taken  from  ths 
writing  desk  and  was  fingering. 

"A  man  goes  along  doing  stupid  things; 
and  then,  some  day,  he  starts  out  to  do 
what  promises  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
stupid — and  finds  the  meaning  of  life 
waiting  for  him  just  around  the  comer." 

It  wasn't  profound  and  the  paper  cut- 
ter was  not  impressed;  but  the  man's 
voice  was  earnest  and  there  was  a  seri- 


She  nestled   back   comfortably  among   tho   ruslUons   and   watched   him    hurrying   down 

the  hall. 
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ousness  about  his  mouth  and  the  eyes  ho 
lifted  suddenly  to  Priscilla  had  a  look 
in  them  that  was  not  prescribed  by  the 
manual  of  polite  flirtation.  The  girl  be- 
side him  felt  a  sensation  that  was  novel 
even  in  a  day  prodigal  of  sensations.  He 
was  nice.  Oh,  he  was  very  nice;  and,  if 
she  were  a  real  guest — but  she  wasn't. 
She  was  an  IMPOSTOR!  If  he  knew 
how  she  happened  to  be  there  he  would 
despise  her.  Englishmen  were  such 
sticklers  for  the  proprieties — in  their 
women  folk — and  he  was  probably  a  lord 
or  something  else  just  as  sticklerish.  Not 
for  worlds  would  she  have  him  know — 
hut,  if  he  didn't  know,  she  would  never 
see  him  again. 

HE  was  looking  at  her  again,  and  his 
eyes — well,  they  really  were  re- 
markable eyes.  She  wasn't  used  to  men 
with  eyes  like  those — such  terribly  seri- 
ous eyes,  full  of  all  sorts  of  disconcert- 
ing questions.  They  made  her  feel  dread- 
fully all-overish,  happy  and  unhappy  and 
cold  and  hot  and  wishful  and  afraid. 

"I  wonder,"  the  man  began,  and  left 
the  sentence  hanging  there  for  a  moment. 
"I  wonder " 

She  wondered,  too;  but  she  did  not 
dare  satisfy  her  wonder  by  waiting  to 
hear  what  he  was  wondering  about.  Once 
again  panic  swooped  down  upon  her. 

"Are  there  any  ices?"  she  asked,  leav- 
ing his  problem  helplessly  adrift. 

The  matter-of-fact  tone  and  question 
jarred  him  rudely  out  of  dreams  into 
reality. 

"I — I  fancy  so,"  he  stammered.  There 
was  reproach  in  his  face,  but  Priscilla 
was  ruthless  and  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  was  strong  within  her. 

"Would  it  bother  you  too  much  to  get 
me  one?"  she  asked,  sweetly  polite,  but 
wrapped  in  conventionality  as  in  a  gar- 
ment. "Strawberry,  if  they  have  it.  The 
rooms  are  so  hot,  aren't  they?  It's  a 
shame  to  send  you  into  that  melee 
again." 

"Not  at  all.     I'm  delighted." 

He  was  civil  but  perplexed.  The 
change  had  come  so  suddenly.  She  had 
seemed  so  kind.  What  had  he  said  ? 
What  had  he  done?  Nothing;  but  per- 
haps in  another  moment  he  would  have 
— and  what  right  had  he  ?  A  sudden 
thankfulness  illumined  his  face  and,  as 
he  turned  away,  it  was  Priscilla  who  was 
puzzled. 

Why  should  he  look  so  relieved  ?  It 
was  odious  of  him.  She  almost  wished 
she  had  allowed  him  to  go  on.  She  was 
half  tempted  to  stay  and  see  what  he 
could  be, induced  to  say,  but — a  vision  of 
confession  and  its  consequences  rose  be- 
fore her.  No;  she  must  escape  while  she 
could.  She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  moved 
swiftly  toward  the  door,  but  stopped  sud- 
denly. A  pretty,  elaborately  gowned 
woman,  with  a  gray-haired,  distinguish- 
ed-looking man  by  her  side,  was  coming 
slowly  along  the  hall,  absorbed  in  her 
companion,  talking  volubly,  vivaciously, 
in  a  voice  unmistakably  American.  Pris- 
cilla stared  at  her  compatriot  for  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  second,  recog- 
nition flooding  her  eyes  and  consternation 
following  close  behind.  Then,  turning, 
she  sought  refuge  in  a  window  alcove, 


partly  drawing  the  heavy  curtain  behind 
her. 

That  Betty  Allison  should  arise  out  of 
her  past  to  block  the  road  to  safety! 
Betty  Allison,  who  would  know  her  at  a 
glance,  and  whose  curiosity  was  sure  to 
have  outlived  her  marriage  into  the 
British  nobility.  There  would  be  no 
escaping  Betty  without  giving  a  detailed 
explanation  of  her  presence  in  London 
and  at  the  wedding.  Priscilla  could 
actually  hear  the  rapid  fire  of  questions 
— Where  are  you  staying?  With  whom 
are  you  traveling?  Who  brought  you 
here  ? 

■p  ROM  behind  the  friendly  shelter  of 
^  the  curtain  the  girl  peered  out,  wait- 
ing nervously  for  the  propitious  moment. 
At  any  time  the  Nice  Man  might  come 
back  with  the  strawberry  ices  and  then 
it  would  be  too  late  to  run  away. 

The  high  American  voice  sounded  more 
and  more  clearly,  the  figures  of  the 
woman  and  man  appeared  outside  the 
wide  open  doors  of  the  morning  room. 
In  another  moment  they  would  have 
passed;  but  during  that  moment,  Lady 
Betty  perceived  a  low  divan  ranged 
against  the  wall  directly  opposite  the 
open  doors  and  paused  before  it,  with  a 
laughing  word  to  her  companion  who, 
nothing  loth,  sank  upon  the  low  seat 
beside  her. 

Lady  Betty's  voice  had  sunk  to  a  mur- 
mur. It  gave  place  now  to  the  lower, 
deeper  murmur  of  a  man's  voice,  a  voice 
much  too  fervent  for  mere  society  noth- 
ings. Really,  Lord  Kilrose  should  look 
after  Betty.  The  voice  suddenly  achieved 
nonchalant  lightness.  Some  one  must  be 
coming  down  the  hall.  Priscilla's  pro- 
phetic soul  announced  the  Nice  Man; 
and  when  she  looked  out,  cautiously, 
there  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  his  eyes 
searching  the  empty  room,  his  face  an 
elonuent  study  in  disappointment. 

The  couple  on  the  divan  were  watching 
him  idly. 

Priscilla  debated  the  situation.  She 
could  not  stay  there  in  the  alcove  inde- 
finitely. She  certainly  could  not  go  out 
and  meet  Betty.  Perhaps,  if  they  s:rasped 
the  idea  that  there  was  a  tete-a-tete 
scheduled  for  the  morning  room,  a  fellow 
feeling  or  a  desire  for  privacy  might 
make  the  intruders  move  on.  The  Nice 
Man  had  come  into  the  room  and  was 
standing  beside  the  chair  in  which  Pris- 
cilla had  been  sitting  when  he  left  her, 
his  expression  still  one  of  surprise, 
tinged  deeply  with  annoyance  and  regret. 

Priscilla  moved  so  that  he  could  see 
her,  though  her  face  was  hidden  from 
the  woman  on  the  divan. 

"I'm  here,"  she  said  in  a  nervous 
little  voice.  "It  was  so  warm.  There 
is  a  little  more  air  here  by  the  window." 

The  man's  face  cleared  miraculously 
and  he  joined  her. 

"I  was  in  a  beastly  funk,  you  know- 
afraid  you  had  gone.  You're  not  feeling 
faint,  are  you?     I'll  open  the  window." 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  words; 
and,  as  she  looked  out  into  the  garden, 
Priscilla's  longing  for  flight  swelled  to 
monumental  proportions. 


"I  wonder  whether  one  could  get  out, 
that  way,"  she  said. 

"Out  where?" 

"To  the  street." 

"I  suppose  so;  but  who  wants  to  get 
out  to  the  street?" 

Truth  rushed  to  her  lips. 

"I  do,"  she  said  with  fervor. 

He  stared  blankly  at  her. 

"But,  if  you  want  to  go  away — "  he 
began,  somewhat  stiffly. 

An  overwhelming  desire  to  cry  came 
upon  her.  If  anything  could  make  the 
situation  worse,  tears  would  do  it;  but 
she  felt  them  coming.  The  lump  in  her 
throat  was  swelling,  swelling,  her  self- 
control  crumpling  up  little  by  little. 

"If  you  want  to  go — "  repeated  the 
offended  young  rhan  at  her  side. 

"Oh,  I  do,  I  do!"  she  urged.  The 
quiver  in  her  voice  caught  his  ear;  and, 
as  he  looked  down  at  her,  he  saw  some- 
thing glistening  on  her  eyelashes.  His 
bewilderment  deepened.  She  was  not 
snubbing  him.  She  was  appealing  to  him. 
He  did  not  understand,  but  his  manhood 
rose  to  meet  the  appeal. 

"There's  some  one  I  want  to  avoid," 
she  explained.  "Some  one  it  would  be 
dreadfully  embarrassing  for  me  to  meet; 
and  if  I  could  go  out  quietly,  through 
the  garden — Do  you  think  it  is  possible? 
Do  you  truly?" 

Her  voice  was  tremulously  eager.  The 
man  stepped  out  through  the  long  French 
window  and  looked  about  him. 

"The  area  entrance  is  around  the  other 
side;  but  we  couldn't  go  out  there,  any- 
way. That  would  look  jolly  queer.  There 
must  be  a  garden  door  somewhere  in 
the  wall.  I've  an  idea  it's  around  the 
corner  of  the  shrubbery  down  there, 
Shall  we  try  for  it?" 

"If  anyone  should  see  us?" 

"We  are  passionately  fond  of  gardens 
There's  probably  a  door  somewhere 
through  which  one  could  walk  out  into 
this  particular  garden  without  exciting 
comment.  Even  if  the  balcony  scene  has 
an  audience,  it  will  probably  be  credited 
to  whim — -or  sentiment;  and  I  don't 
imagine  anyone  will  see  us." 

T_T  E  was  using  the  first  person  plural 
-'■  -^  freely  and  Priscilla  found  it  com- 
forting. She  was  no  longer  alone  in  her 
adventure.  Gathering  her  trailing  skirts 
around  her,  she  stepped  out  through  the 
window. 

"There  are  some  steps  here;  but  they 
are  rickety.  Be  careful."  The  man 
turned  to  lend  the  girl  a  hand.  For  a 
moment  their  eyes  were  on  a  level,  his 
face  was  very  close  to  hers,  and  some- 
thing in  the  eyes,  in  the  whole  face,  made 
her  step  carelessly,  stumble,  fall.  Hs 
caught  her,  held  her  in  his  arms  only  a 
second  longer  than  necessity  demanded, 
and  set  her  on  her  feet  on  the  brick 
walk,  with  a  scruplously  formal,  "You're 
not  hurt,  I  hope?" 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you.  It  was  no  fall  at 
all."  The  girl  replied  with  a  conven- 
tional civility  even  more  pronounced  than 
the  man's;  but  in  her  fast-thumping 
heart  she  felt  she  had  fallen  far,  fallen 
fathoms  deep  into  something — a  some- 
thing to  which  she  refused  to  give  a 
Continued  on  Page  79. 


What  Will  Balfour  Do  at  the  Admiralty? 


Arthur    Balfour    is    no    mean 
exponent    of    the    royal    game 


By  HUGH  S.  EAYRS 


Will   Balfour  make   good   at   the   Admiralty? 
The   Imperial    Coalition    Government,    whatever 
there  is  to  be  said  for  it  as  an  efficient  governing 
body  and  as  a  united  voice  at  a  time  when  we 
need  unison,  is  problematical  in  some  respects.  In 
the  difficult  Mork  of  reconstruction  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  Coalition  may  have  fitted  a 
square  peg  or  two  into  round  holes.  This  possibility  is  emphasized 
most  in  the  case  of  Arthur  Balfour.   It  is  generally  known  that  the 
Unicmists  insisted  on  filling  one  of  the  service  portfolios,  but  for 
all  that  the  newspapers  have  kept  away  from  comment,  the  selec- 
tion of  Balfour  is  not  generally  acclaimed.    In  what  follows  here- 
after we  can  see  a  fine  thinker,  a  metaphysician,  a  dreamer  of  big 
dreams,  an  Imperialist  who  loves  his  Empire,  and  wants  to  see  it 
"made  mightier  yet."    But  shall  we  see  the  constructive  man  of 
action?     The  Admiralty  just  now  may  need  fine  thinking,  and  a 
dash  of  philosophy,  but  if  ever  it  needed  a  man  who  knows  the 
business,  a  practical,  active  head,  a  purposeful  leader,  it  needs 
that  man  now.    Perhaps  the  dabbler  in  politics  will  make  surpris- 
ingly good.    Time  (and  possibly  Lord  Northcliffe)  will  tell. 


BALFOUR  doesn't  like  politics.  He 
very  nearly  hates  the  political  life, 
if  hate  is  not  too  positive  a  sensa- 
tion for  him  to  admit.  He  has  always 
scorned  the  political  game,  I  think,  and 
chiefly  because  he  was  pitchforked  into  it. 
You  see  he  was  a  Cecil  and  ever  since 
Lord  Burleigh's  time,  in  the  reign  of 
Good  Queen  Bess,  the  Cecils  have  been  in 
politics.  There  are  some  able  representa- 
tives in  the  family,  now;  Balfour  and 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  Lord  Cecil  and 
Lord  Hugh  of  that  ilk,  this  last  rightly 
christened,  for  "Hugh"  means  high  and 
lofty. 

From  the  first  Arthur  Balfour  knew 
his  duty.  His  mother.  Lady  Blanche 
Cecil,  taught  it  him  in  between  the  read- 
ings of  the  Bible  and  Dumas.  His  father, 
James  Maitland  Balfour,  died  when  the 
future  Prime  Minister  was  only  eight,  and 
the  care  of  the  heir  to  the  traditions  of 
centuries  devolved  upon  that  gracious 
lady,  his  mother.  Some  time  someone  may 
write  a  book  upon  the  influence  of  their 
mothers  on  our  great  men.  Winston 
Churchill  and  Balfour  have  one  thing  in 
common — the  training  and  shaping  of 
their  careers  to  a  marked  extent  by  their 
mothers.  And  Arthur  learnt  his  destiny 
too,  from  Lord  Salisbury,  his  uncle,  who 
for  so  long  a  time  guided  Great  Britain 
in  her  decisions.  Gladstone  was  another 
teacher — before  he  crossed  the  floor. 

Balfour  went  to  Eaton  and  Cambridge. 
His  future  was  ever  concrete  and  clearly 
defined  for  him.  But  he  interested  himself 
from  the  first  in  books  and  art.    Sport,  at 


that  time,  held  nothing  of  interest  for 
him.  A  tramp  into  the  country  with  a 
book  in  his  arm  was  his  favorite  under- 
graduate enjoyment.  Now  and  then  he 
came  to  earth  and  delivered  a  speech  in 
the  Union.  He  was  no  great  shakes  as  a 
speaker  then,  but  he  displayed  the  quali- 
ties that  have  marked  him  in  public 
speaking  all  through  his  life,  the  poten- 
tialities of  effective  destructive  criticism 
and  of  consummate  fencing. 

He  was  pushed  into  Parliament  when 
he  was  twenty-six.  His  uncle.  Lord  Salis- 
bury, did  the  pushing.  Up  to  this  time 
Balfour  was  little  known.  It  is  interesting 
to  look  back  over  the  past  thirty  years  at 
this  curious  figure,  who,  while  he  has 
hardly  done  anything  constructive  for  the 
Kingdom  and  the  Empire,  has  yet  loomed 
so  largely  in  the  panorama  of  recent  his- 
tory, and  been  such  an  influence  for  good 
in  the  development  of  British  politics.  At 
first,  and  for  some  years,  he  made  no  good 
impression  on  the  House  or  the  country. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  a  Parliamentary 
dilettante,  a  most  superior  young  man, 
and  a  good  deal  of  a  political  numskull. 
"Toby  M.P.,"  that  most  brilliant  of  all 
Parliamentary  journalists,  Sir  Henry 
W.  Lucy,  declared  him  at  this  time  to  be 
a  "trifler  with  debate."  In  very  truth  he 
was.  In  his  early  parliamentary  days, 
before  taking  office,  instead  of  being 
in  his  place,  he  was  frequently  away 
in  the  country  playing  a  tennis  tourna- 
ment! He  openly  avowed  that  he  rarely 
opened  a  newspaper.  When  he  did  rise 
to  speak  he  was  glaringly  inaccurate. 
With  a  somewhat  bored  expression  on  his 
aristocratic  features  he  would  confuse 
dates  and  details  of  bills  in  a  nonchalant 


it-don't-matter  sort  of  way.  Balfour  saw 
nothing  to  interest  him  in  politics.  St, 
Stephens  for  him  was  nothing  but  a  place 
which  had  a  comfortable  seat  where  one 
might  stretch  one's  legs,  stick  one's  hat  on 
the  back  of  one's  head,  and  calmly  go  ta 
sleep!     The  reason  is  not  far  to  find. 

T>  ALFOUR  was  all  of  a  Celt— always. 
-t-*  Perhaps  that  is  the  secret  of  the  mu- 
tual admiration  which  he  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  have  for  each  other.  They  both 
enjoy  the  heritage  of  the  Celtic  twilight. 
Arthur  Balfour  has  always  dealt  in 
shadowy,  misty,  vague  things.  Nothing 
is  positive;  all  is  but  dimly  limned.  He  is 
an  intellectual,  first,  last  and  all  of  the 
time.  He  lives  for  the  most  part  in  the 
clouds.  He  deals  with  abstract,  elusive 
forces.  He  is  perennially  the  seeker  after 
knowledge,  in  science,  in  religion,  in  social 
development — in  life  itself.  Soemthing  of" 
the  mystic  qualities  of  his  birthplace  fas- 
tened upon  him  and  has  never  left  him. 
He  does  not  see  men  and  women  and 
events  sharply  or  clearly.  They  seem  to 
move  across  his  seeking  and  psychic  vision 
as  mere  shapes,  hazy  shades. 

His  "Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt" 
proves  this.  When  it  came  out  it  as- 
tounded intellectual  Britain.  Some  de- 
clared its  author  to  be  an  atheist.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  But  he 
was  agrnostic  .  .  .  He  did  not  know! 
He  was  not  convinced  of  many  things  that 
the  general  run  of  folk  accepted  easily 
and  sans  query.  His  was  a  peculiar  ec- 
centric development.  For  this  reason  he 
was  lionized  by  London  hostesses.  This 
pale,  thoughtful,  young  man  who  dressed 
like  a  clergyman  and  looked  like  an  an- 
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gel  was  a  society  treasure.  You  see,  he 
was  a  member — perhaps  the  founder — of 
a  society  called  "The  Souls."  He  lived 
by  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual- 
ity. Books  and  the  great  musicians  were 
his  companions.  And  intellectuality  just 
then  was  in  fashion.  This  was  a  day 
which  knew  not  Tango  teas. 

Balfour,  I  say,  was  a  Celt.  He  was  a 
Scotsman.  Of  all  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristics about  this  many-sided  man, 
his  nationality  was  most  outstanding. 
Like  most  Scotsmen  he  was  a  meta- 
physician. Also  like  most  Scotsmen  he 
loved  music.  He  was  always  inquiring, 
questioning,  seeking.  The  facts  of  intu- 
itive consciousness  and  the  phenomena  of 
the  outer  world — these  were  at  once  his 
starting  points,  and  his  lines  of  thought; 
their  settling  was  his  eternal  aim.  The 
"abstract  and  the  super-sensible  instead 
of  the  concrete  and  the  sensuous"  were 
Balfour's  plane.  You  will  grant  me  that 
any  man  so  inclined  may  be  pardoned  if 
he  be  a  failure — though  a  brilliant  one — 
in  politics. 

HIS  uncle  made  him  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  Ireland  laughed.  It 
did  more:  it  grinned.  And  the  grin  was 
reflected  in  the  other  units  of  the  com- 
posite we  know  as  the  British  Isles. 
The  nationalists  were  very  turbulent  in 
those  days.  They  were  in  a  constant 
state  of  disorder.  And  they  winked  when 
the  aesthetic  and  dilettante  Balfour 
crossed  the  Channel.  They  dubbed  him 
"Clara"  and  "Hothouse  Flower"  and  such. 
The  Nationalists  promised  themselves 
liberal  scope  for  activity  and  were  con- 
fident that  the  Secretary  would  be  too 
busy  with  his  books  and  his  essays  on 
Handel  to  "tread  on  the  tails  of  their 
coats." 

It  was  a  beautiful  dream  which  sud- 
denly became  a  nightmare.  Balfour  put 
down  disorder  with  the  firmest  of  firm 
hands.  He  gaoled  them  here  and  scat- 
tered there.  If  he  was  feared;  at  least 
he  was  respected.  They  changed  his  name 
in  Dublin  from  "Clara"  to  "Tiger  Lily" 
and  they  apostrophized  him  adjectively. 
He  was  even  called  "Bloody"  Balfour. 

He  was  mercilessly  assailed  at  West- 
minster. Parnell,  Gladstone  and  O'Brien 
pointed  the  accusing  finger  at  him  and 
branded  him  the  nearest  thing  to  Cain 
that  the  Victorian  era  had  ever  known. 
Balfour  did  not  mind.  Half  the  times 
when  he  was  attacked  he  was  engaged 
up-country,  with  an  iron,  a  little  white 
ball  and  a  caddie  and  the  other  half  he 
was  calmly  virriting  letters  as  he  lounged 
on  the  Treasury  bench. 

Criticism  had  always  seemed  to  fall 
from  Arthur  Balfour  like  water  off  a 
duck's  back.  I  have  heard  many  men 
assail  him  but  the  only  one  who  has  the 
power  to  ruffle  Balfour  is  Winston 
Churchill  —  I'enfant  terrible  —  the  lost 
sheep  mourned  by  the  ninety  and  nine  in 
the  aristocratic  fold. 

His  impervious  attitude  is  partly  the 
reason  why  he  has  always  been  so  popu- 
lar a  figure  at  Westminster.  The  House 
really  loves  the  neat  and  sauve  reply.    It 


recks  nothing  of  bluster;  anybody  can 
bluster.  Ronald  MacNeill  can  throw  a 
book  across  the  floor  at  the  person  of  a 
cabinet  minister,  but  his  confreres  do 
not  applaud.  They  like  the  cool  insouci- 
ance of  the  man  who,  sneering,  can  stand 
any  amount  of  sneers  himself,  and,  at- 
tacking, yet  is  consummate  in  defence. 
Balfour  stood  at  first  for  the  dabbler  in 
politics;  a  man  who  took  to  politics  as 
Mayfair  took  to  slumming  because  it  was 
"the  thing."  But  once  he  came  out  as  a 
debater  par  excellence,  he  never  looked 
back.  There  is  no  man  in  politics  to-day 
more  agile  and  nimble.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  quick  to  force  the  pace,  speedy  to  press 
the  attack.  Balfour  is  equally  quick  in 
evading  the  thrust.  Lloyd  George's  is 
the  art  of  pressing  home  the  steel;  Bal- 
four's that  of  turning  his  antagonist's 
point.  The  Welshman  is  always  on  the 
offensive  and  never  loses  an  opportunity 
to  force  the  gait.  The  Scotsman's  is  the 
defensive.  Lucky  is  the  man  who  gets 
past  his  guard. 

'T'HERE  is  much  to  admire,  I  say,  in 
-*■  this  indifference,  this  studied  cool- 
ness which  doesn't  look  studied,  this  naive 
and  innocent  insolence.  To  begin  with  it 
is  sheer  art.  I  have  seen  Balfour  when 
the  pack  was  upon  him,  at  the  time  when 
the  Tariff  Reform  controversy  was  at  its 
height.  He  was  Premier  then  (and  by 
the  by  he  has  only  been  Prime  Minister 
once;  though  he  was  leader  of  the  Com- 
mons for  his  uncle  for  some  time) . 
Tariff  Reform — as  such — was  always  a 
bugbear  with  Balfour.  You  remember 
how  Mr.  Chamberlain  introduced  it  and 
how  the  party  became  divided  all  at 
once.  The  pack  were  on  Balfour  one 
night  in  the  House  and  the  pack  was  not 
composed  of  Liberals  alone.  The  pack 
barked  and  growled.  Unionists,  liberals, 
the  whole  country  wanted  to  know  where 
Balfour  stood  in  the  matter.  Was  he  de- 
finitely for  Tariff  reform  or  was  he 
against  it?  Balfour,  as  ever,  was  sitting 
pensive  and  ruminating,  and  apparently 
suffering  acute  boredom.  Now  he 
stretched  out  his  long  body;  anon  he  sat 
up,  pulled  at  the  lapels  of  his  frock  coat 
and  mildly  rebuked  the  inveterate  speak- 
er, with  a  sort  of  pitying  compassionate 
forgiveness.  It  struck  me  then,  I  remem- 
ber, that  Balfour  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  a  meek  and  mild  country  curate. 

At  last  he  replied.  The  House  filled  up 
right  away  for  the  news  had  gone  forth 
"Balfour  is  up."  Well,  he  spoke  for  two 
hours — but  he  didn't  say  anything.  He 
stood  up  there,  a  slender  figure  in  a  black 
coat  with  a  black  tie.  His  back  was 
slightly  stooped;  now  and  then  he  rested 
his  fingers  on  the  table.  Occasionally  he 
raised  his  long  white  hand — that  hand 
that  could  play  the  violin  or  swing  a  golf 
club  equally  well — and  adjusted  his  pince 
nez.  All  the  time  he  was  speaking  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  considered  he  did 
so  under  protest.  Who  were  these  people 
to  drag  a  statement  out  of  him? 

But  his  speech  as  a  defence,  which 
didn't  even  admit  he  had  anything  to  de- 
fend, was  a  masterpiece.     And  when  he 


sat  down  his  followers  cheered  him  to  the 
echo,  though  they  didn't  know  why  they 
did  so.  They  had  gained  no  satisfaction. 
Next  morning  Fleet  street  resolved  itself 
into  an  exploration  expedition:  object  "To 
find  out  what  the  Right  Honorable  Arthur 
James  Balfour  really  thinks  of  Tariff  Re- 
form." 

Yet  he  was  sincere  enough.  He  didn't 
commit  himself  because  he  didn't  know. 
For  the  two  hours  that  I  heard  him  talk- 
ing he,  himself,  was  applying  the  methods 
of  the  metaphysician  to  a  question  purely 
political.  He  didn't  know  where  he  stood, 
so  he  went  up  and  down  and  over  and 
under  and  round  about  the  question  for 
himself  as  well  as  for  his  hearers,  to  see 
if  he  could  find  out  what  view  he  took. 

Balfour  talked  Fiscal  Reform  but  that 
wasn't  enough  for  his  fellows  who  wanted 
the  adjective  changed,  to  "tariff."  Sir 
Frank  Carruthers  Gould,  depicted  the  end 
in  a  double  cartoon.  One  contained  a 
tiger — with  the  lineaments  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain — and  upon  its  back  was  a 
lady — Mr.  Balfour.    The  under-line  was: 

"There  was  a  young  lady  of  Riga 
Who  went  for  a  ride  on  the  tiger." 

In  the  second  picture  only  the  tiger 
was  to  be  seen,  and  underneath  we  read: 

"But  they  finished  the  ride 

With  the  lady  inside 

And  a  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tiger." 

But  I  don't  suppose  he  ever  saw  "F. 
C.  G.'s"  cartoon.  He  doesn't  bother  to 
read  the  newspapers! 

TT  was  never  that  Balfour  didn't  want  to 
-*-  endorse  Tariff  Reform.  In  his  own 
good  time  he  made  it  plain  that  he  did. 
But  he  refused  to  be  hurried.  He  wanted 
to  "wait  and  see."  The  world  knows  now 
that  he  waited  too  long  and  the  time  came 
— some  years  later — when  the  Unionist 
party  wanted  a  new  leader.  Mr.  Balfour's 
health  happened  to  break  down  just  at 
this  point!  Well,  it  may  have  been  coin- 
cidence at  that,  but  it  isn't  likely.  Israel 
had  a  new  king,  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  One 
need  not  be  accused  of  any  bias  if  one 
makes  the  statement  that  the  worst  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  Israel  was  the  de- 
position or  the  resignation — which  you 
will — of  the  old  king.  Flock  was  never 
so  shepherdless  as  the  British  Unionist 
party  without  Mr.  Balfour.  Whether  he 
was  the  best  possible  leader  or  no  doesn't 
matter.  He  was — by  long  odds — the  best 
leader  available. 

Yet  of  all  the  people  who  regretted  Mr. 
Balfour's  withdrawal  from  active  poli- 
tics he  regretted  it  least.  I  think  he  must 
have  hailed  it  with  no  doubtful  pleasure. 
His  books,  his  pen,  music,  and  all  the 
finer  things  have  always  meant  most  to 
him  and  to  those  he  returned  when  he 
ceased  to  be  leader  of  the  opposition;  to 
those — and  his  dreams.  Prominent  in 
those  dreams  is  Imperialism.  He  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  our  Imperialists.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  applied 
skilled  logic  as  well  as  unlimited  vision 
to  his  dreams  of  Empire.     No  man  in 
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Arthur  Balfour  has  always  dealt  in  shadowy,  misty,  vague  things.  .  .  .  There  is  much 
to  admire  in  his  Indifference,  his  studied  coolness,  his  naive  insolence.  .  .  .  It  is  as  a 
thinker,  an  Intellectual,  that  he  will  be  remembered.  .  .  .  But  whatever  he  does  or  has 
done  in  the  past,  we  may  all,  us  Antony  said  of  Brutus  long  ago :  "Say  to  the  world, 
this   was   a    man." 


Britain  or  Greater  Britain  longs  more  to 
see  the  bounds  of  Empire  "wider  still 
and  wider."  And  no  man  has  done  more 
to  accomplish  the  widening,  even  though 
he  so  rarely  comes  down  to  the  earth  of 
politics. 

It  is  as  a  thinker,  an  intellectual,  that 
he  will  be  remembered.  Arthur  Balfour's 
is  too  good  a  mind  for  party  politics  and 


that  is  why  he  has  failed  as  a  party  poli- 
tician. He  has  been  ahead  of  his  time. 
The  average  M.P.  not  able  to  reach  up  to 
this  dweller  on  the  Olympus  of  Intellec- 
tuality has  dubbed  him  impossible,  a 
navigator  without  a  rudder,  a  general 
without  a  campaign.  The  real  truth  is 
that  his  campaign  has  been  too  intricate, 
his  course  too  inexplicable  for  the  crew 


to  understand,  much  less  to  appreciate. 
Now  he  is  back  in  politics  and  his  port- 
folio demands  pre-eminently  a  man  of 
action.  Well,  we  shall  see  what  we  shall 
see.  But  whatever  he  does  or  has  done 
in  the  past  we  may  all,  like  Antony  said 
of  Brutus  long  ago 

"Say   to  all  the  World, 
This  was  a  man." 


SYNOPSIS.  —  Sir  Horace  Lazenby  has  been 
acquitted  in  court  on  a  charge  of  trust  making.  He 
decides  to  take  a  holiday  to  get  away,  incognito,  for 
a  long-needed  rest.  This  holiday  he  uses  for  the  writ- 
ing of  an  autobiography,  telling  his  life  story  from 
the  beginning,  with  the  idea  of  justifying  his  opera- 
tions in  the  realms  of  high  finance.  The  story  he  .tells 
starts  with  his  home  life  in  Garafraxa.  He  and  his 
brothers  run  away  from  home  and  cross  Lake  Erie 
by  stealing  a  passage  in  a  grain  boat,  which  results  in 
the  death  of  two  brothers.  Young  Lazenby  makes  his 
way  to  New  York,  where  he  secures  a  position  in  the 
baggage  department  of  a  railroad  controlled  by  the 
famous  John  J.  Vandervort.  He  is  promoted  to  the 
position  of  private  bodyguard  to  the  millionaire  rail- 
roader and  ultimately  becomes  his  secretary.  One 
night  Lazenby  attends  a  party  and  leaves  it  somewhat 
stimulated  by  wine.  He  wanders  along  the  water- 
front and  is  seized  and  taken  aboard  an  outbound 
vessel.  The  ship  travels  around  the  Horn  to  the 
British  Columbia  Pacific  Coast,  and  on  the  way 
Lazenby  has  a  fight,  in  which  he  knocks  down  the  first 
mate  who  has  abused  him,  from  the  start.  The  fall 
kills  the  mate.  Lazenby  is  acquitted  of  blame,  but,  to 
protect  him  from,  the  friends  of  the  mate,  he  is  put 
ashore  by  the  captain  at  Seattle.  Here  he  becomes 
foreman  in  the  employ  of  Johanna  Stard,  a  firm- 
minded  woman  successfully  operating  a  ship  chan- 
dlery business;  and  meets  her  daughter,  Pamela 
Stard,  "the  flower  of  fifty  ports."  Lazenby  stays  for 
three  years  in  the  employ  of  Mrs.  Stard.  On  her 
death-bed  she  has  him  marry  her  daughter.  After 
her  mother's  death,  Pamela  leaves  for  Canada  and 
Lazenby  follows  her  to  Toronto  where  he  secures 
employment  in  the  grocery  store  of  John  Goss.  From, 
a  customer  he  finds  where  his  wife  is  staying  and  sets 
out  to  find  her — with  a  strap  in  his  pocket.  After 
affecting  a  reunion  with  his  wife,  Lazenby  gets  into 
partnership  with  John  Goss  in  the  wholesale  business 
and  is  largely  instrumental  in  organizing  an  associa- 
tion of  wholesalers.  Lazenby  becomes  interested  in 
some  woollen  mills  and  does  not  watch  a  man  named 
Aiken,  who  has  becom,e  a  power  in  the  guild.  Aiken 
secures  a  controlling  interest  and  begins  to  squeeze 
Lazenby,  refusing  to  buy  from  his  mills.  Lazenby 
consults  a  legal  friend  and  finds  there  is  a  way  to 
oust  Aiken. 


I  gave  SmedKlen  every  opportunity  to   rummage   among   my   papers. 


The  Confessions  of  Sir  Horace  Lazenby 
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Illustrated 


THE  war  was 
with  Aiken. 
Having  bought 
out  the  other  members 
of  the  Wholesale  Guild, 
Aiken  had  secured  majority  control  of 
the  stock  and  was  naturally  in  a  posi- 
tion to  place  the  orders  for  supplies  with 
whatever  firms  he  liked,  chiefly  his  own. 
My  mills  were  frozen  out.  But  now, 
after  having  been  ignominiously  defeat- 
ed at  a  board  meeting  attended  for  the 
most  part  by  clerks,  acting  as  dummy 
directors  under  Aiken's  thumb,  I  was  to 
have  my  turn  at  reprisals.  Old  George 
Hanny,  the  sleek  and  affable  lawyer  for 
the  Canadian  Trunk  Railway,  had  found 
the  weak  joint  in  Aiken's  armor.  Jen- 
nings, the  lawyer  who  had  drawn  the 
original  papers  of  incorporation  for  the 
Wholesale  Guild,  had   given   it   away  to 
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Hanny;  and  Hanny  in  turn  passed  it  to 
me  that  night  in  the  rotunda  of  the  old 
Windsor  Hotel. 

•  "You  really  need  to  get  Aiken  pretty 
badly  do  you?"  asked  Hanny. 

"I  do." 

"Has  he  got  something  on  you?" 

"He  has  control  of  the  biggest  distri- 
buting firm  in  the  country— the  Whole- 
salers' Guild.  With  that  control  he  can 
give  half  the  total  business  of  the  Domin- 
ion to  his  own  manufacturing  plants. 
With  that  much  of  a  start  he  can  sooner 
or  later  shut  out  our  mills." 

"How?" 


"By  price  cutting. 
That  is  his  favorite 
game." 

"Hmph !       Are     you 
ready  to  use  any  means 
whatever  in  your  power?" 
"Anything — within   the  law." 
"It's    within    the    law.     Now    listen; 
would  you  like  to  freeze  him  out?" 
"Freeze  him  out!    Show  me!" 
"Not    right    away.     Jennings    might 
suspect  why  I  was  asking  him  about  the 
incorporation       of       the       Wholesalers' 
Guild." 

"Let  me  call  at  your  office  to-morrow." 

"No.   I'll  write  you." 

"Is  the  thing  absolutely  feasible?" 

"Absolutely- — but    it    will    require    in- 

genuity^ — and  a  little  patience.     Perhaps 

when   I   write — I   can   outline  a   plan   of 

campaign.  Don't  seem  too  dead-in-earnest 
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when  you  are  talking  to  me.     Better  go 

now.    Yes.    Well "  raising  his  voice, 

"Good  night,  Lazenby.     Good  night." 

I 
C  O  we  parted.  As  I  passed  the  front 
•^  door  of  the  hotel  on  my  way  to  my 
room  I  encountered  a  tall  cadaverous- 
faced  youth  with  excited,  haggard  face. 
He  stopped  me  and  commenced  talking 
volubly. 

"Mr.  Lazenby?"  he  panted. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "what  is  it?  What  is 
it?  Who  are  you?" 

"Smedden,  sir,  August  Smedden — one 
of  the  directors,  sir — and  a  bookkeeper 
in  the  office,  sir?" 

"One  of  the  dummies?" 

"Yes  sir.  One  of  Mr.  Aiken's  em- 
ployees— and  yours,  sir." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "what  is  the  trouble 
with  you?" 

"I've  just  had  a  note,  sir,  from  Mr. 
Aiken^  It  was  at  the  house  waiting  for 
me  when  I  returned  from  the  office  to- 
night.   I  have  been  discharged." 

"And  you  need  the  job?" 

He  looked  up  at  me  for  a  moment, 
blinking  nervously. 

"Need  it?"  he  echoed.  "My  wife, 
sir—" 

"Sickness,  I  suppose?  What  did  he 
discharge  you  for?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Surely!" 

"No  sir,  I  honestly — " 

"What  was  it?" 

He  hesitated. 

"Drinking!"  he  said.  "But  really—" 

"Drinking!  What  were  you  coming 
here  to  the  hotel  for?" 

"I — I  heard  you  were  here.  When  I 
appealed  to  Mr.  Aiken  at  his  house  he — 
he  told  me  possibly  you  would — would 
do  something  about  it,  sir.  He  said  you 
were  at  the  hotel.  He  had  seen  you  here 
earlier  in  the  evening." 

"Come  and   see  me  in   the  morning," 


I  said,  suddenly  interested  by  the  fact 
that  Aiken  had  seen  me  and  I  had  not 
seen  him  in  the  hotel.  "Perhaps  I  can 
do  something." 

"But — but  I  must  have  help."  The 
man  was  certainly  in  a  bad  state  of 
nerves. 

"Hmph,"  I  said,  "if  it  is  as  bad  as  that 
perhaps  you  could  stop  drinking." 

"O  sir — I  would  do  anything." 

The  weakness  of  the  man  was  pitiable. 
I  took  his  name  and  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  him  for  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  took  a  long  walk  before  return- 
ing to  my  room  in  the  hotel.  I  consid- 
ered every  angle  of  my  relationship  with 
Aiken  and  could  see  no  loop-hole  from 
which  to  fire  a  shot.  He  had  me  walled 
in  tight — so  far  as  I  was  able  to  tell. 
I  slept  soundly,  as  men  very  often  do 
when  they  have  so  much  trouble  that 
they  can't  even  worry  about  it. 

IN  the  morning  Hanny's  letter  was 
waiting  for  me  as  I  passed  the  wicket 
of  the  mail  clerk.  It  was  written  on 
Windsor  Hotel  stationery,  and  in  his  own 
execrable  hand.  Apparently  the  pen  had 
been  rusty.  There  were  splatters  of  ink 
between  the  lines. 

"Dear  Lazenby,"  it  read  "Jennings 
tells  me  that  when  he  drew  up  the  papers 
of  incorporation  for  the  Wholesalers' 
Guild  he  left  in  the  clause  which  pro- 
vides for — " 

There  was  the  loop-hole!  There  was 
the  loop-hole  from  which  I  could  get  a 
line  on  Aiken!  The  letter  fluttered  from 
my  hand,  so  suddenly  had  my  attention 
been  absorbed  by  the  idea  Hanny  had 
given  me.  The  balance  of  his  letter  con- 
tained suggestions  for  making  use  of 
the  information.  They  were  only  briefly 
indicated  but  they  were  useful.  I  tore 
the  letter  into  fragments  and  tossed 
them  into  a  waste  basket.  At  the  door 
of  the  hotel  I  hailed  a  cab  and  bade  the 
driver  drive  me  quickly  to  the  Cote  de 
Neige  Cemetery — not  because  I  wanted 
to  go  in  that  particular  direction,  but  be- 
cause I  wished  to  be  in  motion  while  I 


formulated  a  complete  plan  of  action. 

At  eleven  o'clock  I  was  back  in  the 
hotel  and  a  plan  was  almost  complete. 
All  depended  on  Aiken's  movements.  At 
the  door  of  my  room  stood  Smedden.  I 
had  almost  forgotten  him.  He  was  a 
link  in  my  scheme. 

"Morning,  Smedden,"  I  called  as  I  made 
out  who  it  was.     "Ready  for  work?" 
"A  position,  sir?" 

"If  vou  can  keep  sober " 

"Sober!  I  will  sir.  By  Gad,  I  will." 
I  took  him  into  the  room  with  me.  He 
seemed  a  better  sort  of  man  the  moment 
he  knew  there  was  work  and  an  income 
ahead  of  him.  He  was  a  brisk  and  alert 
young  businessman  as  he  left.  Only  one 
point  worried  me.  I  had  enjoined  him  to 
secrecy.  If  he  drank — part  of  my  secret 
might  get  out. 


n. 


At  breakfast  I  walked 
Into  Aiken — or  rather  in- 
to his  back. 


IN  the  story  of  Caesar  there  is  woven  a 
fragment  of  another  story,  and  to  my 
mind  a  beautiful  story — that  of  the  wo- 
man whose  fine  intuition  sensed  the 
secret  plot  in  her  husband's  heart.  There 
is  no  more  touching  scene  in  Shakes- 
peare than  that  where  the  wife  with  rare 
womanly  eloquence  pleads  to  be  allowed 
to  share  this  secret — and  is  refused. 

The  place  where  man  and  wife  part 
company  in  their  confidences,  is  always 
a  strange  and  usually  an  unhappy  mo- 
ment.   There  was  no  real  break  in  the 
confidence  between  Pamela  Stard  Lazen- 
by and  me  for  this  confidence  was  guar- 
anteed  by   something   else — by  the   lad, 
Eric,  our  son.    But  in  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed   the    initiating   of   my   campaign 
against   Aiken   there  was   a   temporary 
break,   never    spoken    of   in   words,   but 
felt.     Although  with  words  and  reason- 
ing woman  is  often  deficient,  yet  the  real 
wife   carries   in   her   eyes   the   light   of 
goodness  and  when  the  man  cannot  face 
that   light,   unblinking,    there   is    surely 
trouble  stirring  somewhere  within  him. 
I  had  bought  an  old  residence  in  To- 
ronto for  our  home,  an  old  place  on  Jar- 
vis  Street,  not 
a    pretty    one, 
for  it  had  been 
built   in   the 
;  dayswhen 

.•^ifer-  architects 

■r.^j?-'*'  loved     narrow 

gables  and 
white  brick. 
But  it  had 
room  and  dig- 
nity inside;  it 
was  comfort- 
able ;  and  the 
garden  was 
charming. 
Business  never 
pen  e  t  rate  d 
here.  This  I 
had  made  a 
rule.  Once 
within  the  lit- 
tle iron  gate 
that  let  one  in 
from  the  side- 
walk to  the 
grounds,  busi- 
ness    had     to 
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stay  behind.  We  had  two  quiet  servants 
beside  the  cook.  There  was  a  telephone, 
but  the  number  was  known  only  to  per- 
sonal acquaintances.  Here,  undisturbed, 
presided  Pamela,  now  taller,  paler,  yet 
more  beautiful  than  when  I  stole  her  from 
Pamela  Curzon's  farm  house  in  Toronto 
township.  Marriage  is  woman's  first  great 
dignity,  motherhood  the  second  and  suf- 
fering— the  third  and  greatest.  Illness 
in  the  small  boy's  room  kept  the  house 
awake  many  a  night  for  many  a  year. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  house  was  made 
beautiful  by  the  patience  and  devotion 
of  the  mother.  She  was  the  tranquil 
spirit  of  kindness  incarnate. 

When  the  price-raising  campaign  be- 
gan in  the  Wholesalers'  Guild  I  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  tell  Pamela.  She 
felt  the  benefits  of  the  increased  income. 
That  was  all.  She  asked  no  question  as 
to  the  source.  When  I  extended  my  in- 
terests and  became  heavily  involved  in 
the  knitting  mills  I  told  her,  but  I  did 
not  mention  any  of  the  details  of  policy. 
When  I  found  that  Aiken  was  freezing 
me  out  of  the  Wholesale  Guild,  and  when 
I  engaged  Smedden  to  reconnoitre  for 
me  I  had  then,  for  the  first  time,  con- 
sciously to  hide  my  thoughts.  Once,  she 
seemed  to  suspect  some  new  thing  in 
my  thoughts,  something  she  had  not 
sensed  before.  She  looked  her  questions 
but,  when  I  did  not  answer,  accepted  my 
decision  without  protest.  That  was 
when  the  drifting  started.  She  drew 
closer  to  the  boy,  and  I,  staying  out  late 
at  night,  in  the  clubs  or  at  the  office, 
drew  closer  to  business. 

T  WAS  playing  a  big  game.  Aiken  of 
-'■  Montreal,  was  fast  reaching  a  position 
of  great  influence.  He  was  said  to  be  a 
junior  member  of  one  of  the  two  great 
financial  groups  in  Canada — one  of  which 
backed  one  railway  and  one  the  other. 
He  had  influence  with  the  banks — the 
strongest  of  them — and  his  influence  was 
being  used  against  me.  There  was  war 
between  us,  though  Aiken,  absorbed  in 
his  rapidly  multiplying  affairs,  may  not 
have  been  the  first  to  realize  it. 

Smedden  began  to  make  reports.  I 
kept  him  in  Montreal,  ostensibly  as 
agent  for  my  mills,  but  every  month  he 
came  to  Toronto  to  make  reports  to  me. 
He  wrote  nothing  on  paper.  He  was 
securing  for  me,  first  of  all,  a  complete 
list  of  Aiken's  investments.  This  was 
his  first  month's  work,  and  was  secured 
by  patient  work  with  a  certain  bank  ac- 
countant with  whom  Smedden  had  ac- 
quaintance. His  second  work  was  to 
find  what  personal  connections  Aiken 
had  involved  in  his  business  and  what 
money  he  owed,  if  any.  This  was  more 
difficult  to  obtain.  One  night  when  I  was 
far  from  expecting  Smedden,  he  was 
announced  by  the  maid,  and  came  in  wet 
and  shivering  from  the  cold  January 
rain  that  was  falling  outside.  He  had 
returned  to  Montreal  after  making  his 
latest  report  to  me,  only  three  days  be- 
fore. Now  he  had  obtained  fresh  infor- 
mation which  he  thought  I  should  have  at 
.once. 

"Aiken  is  watching  you!"  he  whispered 
when  the  maid  had  gone. 

"Watching  me?" 


"I  know  it." 

"But  how?" 

"I  don't  know  yet."  His  eyes  seemed 
shifty.  "I  have  been  bribing  his  steno- 
grapher. She  has  given  me  these  copies 
of  Aiken's  records  concerning  you." 

He  handed  me  several  sheets  of  fold- 
ed paper.  Unfolding  them  I  read — what 
I  scarcely  had  known  about  myself,  or 
what  would  have  taken  some  time  for  me 
to  set  down  as  clearly  as  it  was  here  re- 
corded. All  my  investments  and  all  the 
liabilities  on  my  various  mills.  It  was 
outrageous  Here  was  a  note  about  my 
family  affairs — about  Eric  and  his  ill- 
ness. There  was  also  a  mention  of  my 
private  telephone  number. 

"The  devil!"  I  exclaimed.  "Where  does 
he  get  all  this?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir.  I  thought  it  would 
interest  you." 

"Interest  me?  Hmph.  Tell  me  who 
gave  him — tell  me  how  he  knows  even 
my  private  telephone  number.  It's  as- 
tounding!" 

"I'll  try  to  find  out,  sir." 

Next  morning  Pamela,  who  had  been 
up  half  the  night  with  the  lad,  asked 
who  the  stranger  had  been. 

"Only  Smedden,"  I  said. 

"Smedden!    Who  is  he?" 

I  remembered  I  had  not  told  her. 

"He  is  my  Montreal  man,"  I  said. 
"And  he  watches  my  interests  there  very 
closely." 

"He  had  a  strange  face,"  she  said.  "A 
very  pale  and  rather  weak  face,  I  should 
say,  dear.  His  face  was  so  pale  one 
could  almost  see  it  in  the  dark." 

"He  is  not  strong,"  I  said. 

"XXTHO  was  watching  my  affairs?  Who 
"  "  was  Aiken's  agent  ? 
I  proceeded  now  to  act  on  part  of  the 
information  Smedden  had  brought  in. 
With  the  report  that  Aiken  had  borrow- 
ed heavily  from  a  certain  immensely 
wealthy  coal  and  iron  magnate — former- 
ly a  railroad  man — and  owed  large  sums 
also  to  another  member  of  the  same 
group  of  coal  and  iron  men,  I  saw  the 
foundation  for  much  of  Aiken's  fortune. 
Knowing  that  much,  as  Hanny  the  old 
C.  P.  R.  man  had  suggested  vaguely, 
there  might  be  means  of  removing  or 
weakening  them.  That  was  only  a  weak 
alternative  to  my  main  scheme.  Sir 
Robert  Jones  and  David  Smith-Stein, 
Aiken's  backers,  would  not  be  likely  to 
relish  any  publicity  arising  out  of  a  law- 
suit against  the  Wholesaler's  Guild,  and 
such  publicity  would  be  sure  to  follow. 
There  were  plenty  of  pretexts  upon  which 
I  might  sue  and  the  suit,  even  aside  from 
its  effect  upon  Aiken's  backers,  would  be 
sure  to  put  an  end  to  the  Wholesalers' 
Guild  for  a  time  at  least.  Then  possibly 
I  might  be  able  to  build  it  up  again  and 
keep  the  entire  control  in  my  own  hands. 
I  did  not  like  the  idea.  The  Guild,  as  it 
now  existed,  was  the  finest  piece  of 
wholesale  distributing  machinery  in  the 
Dominion.  Goods,  poured  into  its  re- 
ceiving room,  were  soon  on  sale  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  If  I 
could  oust  Aiken's  goods  and  put  in  my 
own  I  should  have  not  only  the  profit 
from  the  increased  sales  by  my  ovra 
mills,  but  my  dividends  from  the  Guild 


also.  Even  to  have  half  the  purchases 
of  the  Guild,  allowing  Aiken  to  supply 
the  other  half  from  his  mills,  might  have 
satisfied  me.  At  all  events  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  drag  the  Guild  into  a 
law  court.  I  could  not  undo  Aiken's  fin- 
ancial foundations  that  way. 

TVT  EANWHILE  my  own  mills  were  in 
■'■'-'■  need  of  attention.  Losing  the 
orders  from  the  Guild  made  it  necessary 
to  reduce  our  output  considerably.  On 
the  other  hand,  Aiken,  whose  mills  were 
working  full  time  and  full  capacity,  was 
beginning  to  put  more  quality  into  his 
goods  than  I  could  afford  at  the  price. 
For  example  we  were  both  making  un- 
derwear. He  sold  suits  for  men  at  one 
dollar  and  a  half.  So  did  I.  In  the  first 
place  there  had  been  a  sort  of  tacit 
agreement  between  all  the  small  inde- 
pendent makers  as  to  the  class  of  fac- 
ings and  the  sort  of  button  that  were  to 
go  on  garments  of  this  kind.  My  mills, 
after  they  lost  their  independence  and 
passed  under  my  management,  stood  by 
this  standard  of  trim,  but  Aiken  was 
raising  the  standard.  He  could  afford  to 
because  he  all  but  controlled  the  market. 
By  and  by  Percival  Bradburn,  who  was 
now  my  sales  manager,  came  to  me  with 
news  that  Aiken  was  putting  out  a  rib- 
bed elastic  ankle  and  wrist  on  his  gar- 
ments— this  in  the  days  before  this  sort 
of  finish  was  common — and  that  our  or- 
ders had  fallen  away  badly  even  in  a 
single  week.  Following  this  .^iken  made 
still  another  change;  he  redesigned  the 
combination  suits  so  as  to  do  away  with 
a  certain  number  of  buttons  that  had 
always  been  a  handicap  on  this  form  of 
underwear.  He  began  running  two- 
hundred  line  advertisements  three  col- 
umns wide  in  the  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
Tjondon,  St.  Thomas,  Belleville,  Guelph, 
Stratford  pnd  Montreal  papers.  This 
was  more  than  Bradburn  or  I  could  stand. 
Our  travelers  were  turned  dowTi  right 
and  left  by  even  our  oldest  customers. 
Our  good  will  was  being  reduced  to  a 
shadow. 

'C*  OR  the  time  being  I  dropped  all  other 
-'■  business  interests — particularly  the 
scheme  against  Aiken — and  took  up  the 
problem  of  keeping  the  trade  for  my 
mills.  Bradburn  and  his  wonderfully 
competent  wife  and  I  held  a  conference 
in  the  old  McConkey  restaurant  on  King 
street,  in  Toronto.  The  Bradbums  had 
brought  with  them  samples  of  our  gar- 
ments and  of  Aiken's  newest  garments. 
In  my  pocket  I  had  copies  of  Aiken's  ad- 
vertisements. In  the  seclusion  of  a  pri- 
vate dining  room  after  the  table  had 
been  cleared,  we  took  up  the  sample^  and 
ben'an  plotting  our  campaign. 

"How  are  orders  standing?" 

"Very  poor — but  not  dropping  as  fast 
as  they  were  a  month  ago,"  said  Brad- 
bum. 

"But  I've  had  to  cut  the  staff  down 
to  a  six-hour  day,"  said  Mrs.  Bradburn, 
"And  thev  don't  like  it." 

"They'll  have  to  stand  it,"  I  said.  "We 
can't  give  them  work  when  the  goods 
aren't  being  sold." 

"But  the  worst  of  it  is,"  she  retorted, 
Continued  on  Page  82. 


People  and  Their  Bank  Accounts 

THEY    were    discussing    the  public  schools  of  between  thirty  and 

business  and  financial  condi-  T)^r       WT  A  /^-l-ni/^V         forty  towns  and  cities,  both   east 

tion     of     the     Dominion— a  OV  W    •        /V .        V_>ld.H^l\.         and  west.    What  do  we  find  in  the 

banker,  a  former  large  real  estate  -^  case   of   the   Penny   Bank?     A   de- 

operator  and  a  wholesale  merchant.  creased   balance   in   most   places— 

"You     can't     deny,"         ,,,^i,,_,„,_„_-_„  ^         more  money  going  out 

urged    the    real    estate         MHRP  ^  «t  ^^f,^  '^  coming  in." 

man,  "that  our  savings  **™'~~'^  MsiL'  ^.^^  1  "But    that    does    not 

deposits  are  showing  a  C^JI^It^sSS^S  ^        ..^■■^■■HL^  I  necessarily    mean    that 

most     satisfactory     in-  ^  ^^^  .jHSSMS^^i^^^E!^!"^^^  I  ^^^'^    ^^   ""l*    ^^""""^ 

crease.    I  reckon  it  one  llNPM'S&SHtfi^^^^^^^HRrtllHl^l^  I  ^^     "^'"^   '      ^^^     ^^^ 

of  the  happiest  signs  of  v^'^SMHI^C^i^^^^SI^^^^^^^HHlK^t       ft-  doubtless      economizing 

the  times  that  the  peo-  ^SSE^^^H^^^d^^^^^^^^HK^^.  Wo         '"  °^^^\  directions     in- 

ple  should  be  up         k  T^^^^^KBHH^^^^^^^^^BH^gP' W  the 

the      ii^^^^^^^Hll^^^^^^^^Hn^B  1^         .*^''.'^\^'°"^V^"^ 

banks.     It    shows    that         ■^^^^^^^■nMW^^^^^^EIIIIi^    1  point  is  this  The  Penny 

they  are  learning  to  be         ■^^^M^B|F^"'tr^^^^BP^^MiTTfr    1  ^^''.^'   "^^'"^'^  °"^  ''^ 

^^^^^^^^Bi^^^HH^^^^^^^^HKiM^^^B^^B^^^B      H  possible  barom- 

laughed  the  bank  man-  W^^^m^J^^^^KS^m^^^^^^himM      I  '?^     ""     }^1.    '"'^.u^^^' 

ager.      "Why,     man,  I^^^H  iHB  JR^Vl^H^^^^HKRi  .^  shows  a  decline  in  the 

didn't  you  know  that  we  i^^^H  ^^^Wbll^UKlwBBm^^^^KK'       '    '" V  ^^°^^'^}  "^  deposits  per 

were    about    the    most  ■^^H  VigW|^     iV^H    ^^^■vR                91  '^^'^'^    ^l^^"^!''?    ^^^ 

unthrifty  people  on  the  ^^IH   V^    I       H      ■bI     ^^^BI  f  ''°^''    ^.^^^^  ^^^'^S  ^° 

face    of    the    earth'     I  ^^^W    •■■     -         ^F       ^Sw     ^^^Bi,                      ■^►__  ^     maintain      that,     if 

hate  to  pour  cold  water  ^HUtJ^^^,_^^jm^^^^^^^^JHHM|  there  is  an  increase  in 

on  your                         but  HI^^BiaHI^^^^I^^^H^^^^^^^H  ^™»  deposits  m 

I               regard   the  iJMjB^^^^^^Zjjg^^^^^^^i^— ^^MB^PH^i  that 

crease          savings    you  i^HHHHi^HB^^^HHHBMBBMMitaMMMMaBMaB.^MJBj  to  be  at- 

speak  about  in  quite  the                          , .     .^            ^  ....  .        ,           «           tributed  to  a  general  de- 

^pcan.  auuiAo        M"'""-       >-             Further  than  that  the  l).Tnk8  are  ubiquitous,  and  there  are  very  tew  places  of                  ,               .     „  ,, 

same  light  as  you  do.                                 the  slightest  consequence  in   Canada  whlcli  are  not  equipped  velopment  of  the  saving 

"What      other      con-  with  banking  facilities.  habit,    but    the    reason 

struction    can    you    put  for  it  must  be  sought  in 

on   it?"   demanded   the  real   estate   man.  certainly  in  difficulties  and  a  good  many  other  directions.  I  think  you  will  find  that 

"Why,  in  the  first  place,  when  people  thrifty  artisans,  out  of  work,  have  had  to  bankers  generally  are  agreed  as  to  that, 

talk  about  the  increase  in  savings  as  an  fall  back  on  their   savings  to  tide  them  It  is  unfortunate  but  it  is  true.  We  would 

evidence  of  thrift,  they  usually  forget  en-  over  the  hard  times.    But  it  is  not  the  like  to  boast  about  those  increased  sav- 

tirely  to  consider  the  proportion  of  the  case  that  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are  ings  but  we  can't.    There  is  actually  no 

increase  that  has  been  contributed  by  the  becoming    more    thrifty.     The    increase  more  thrift  now  than  there  was  twelve 

banks  themselves  in  the  shape  of  interest.  to  be  noted  in  the  savings  deposits  of  months  ago." 

At  the  end  of  May,  1914,  we  had  roughly  the  chartered  banks  is,  in  my  opinion,  "While  speaking  of  the  PennV  Bank," 
664  million  dollars  on  deposit  in  the  sav-  attributable  to  three  circumstances,  all  of  continued  the  bank  manager,  "I  heard 
ings  departments  of  the  chartered  banks.  which  are  quite  outside  the  realm  of  rather  an  interesting  thing  about  it  the 
A  year's  interest  on  that  at  3  per  cent,  is  thrift.  The  first  is  the  slackening  of  the  other  day.  There  are  some  few  places, 
pretty  nearly  twenty  million  dollars  in  general  business  of  the  country,  which  where  it  is  operating,  that  have  been 
itself,  so  that  if  not  a  single  additional  has  released  a  lot  of  money  that  would  showing  a  higher  per  capita  rate  of  de- 
cent were  placed  in  the  banks  by  way  of  otherwise  have  been  in  circulation.  The  posit  this  year  than  last,  and  oddly 
deposit  during  the  twelve-month,  we  second,  allied  to  the  first,  is  the  smallness  enough  they  are  the  places  where  muni- 
should  have  had  at  the  end  of  this  May,  of  the  present  range  both  of  investment  tions  are  being  made.  Take  Gait  as  an 
684  million  dollars.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and  speculative  opportunities — I  mean  example.  For  the  first  four  months  of 
we  had  nearly  692  millions,  which  would  opportunities  that  a  man  would  regard  the  year  the  average  monthly  deposits  of 
indicate  that  the  increase  due  to  excess  of  as  reasonably  safe.  The  third,  and  this  each  child  attending  the  Gait  schools  were 
deposits  over  withdrawals  was  only  eight  is  important,  is  the  policy  adopted  by  19,  28,  30  and  18  cents,  respectively.  A 
million  dollars."  many   large   institutions,   of  keeping   an  year  ago  for  the  corresponding  months, 

"Even  that  is  something  under  present  unusually  large  proportion   of  their   as-  they  were  19,  23,  28  and  17  cents.    Wel- 

conditions,"  interposed  the  wholesaler.  sets  in  cash."  land  and  Niagara  Falls  are  other  points 

"It  would  be  most  creditable,"  replied  "So  you  don't  think  there  is  anything  that  exhibit  increases.  For  the  most  part 
the  banker,  "if  it  really  indicated  the  true  really  very  creditable  in  our  increased  de-  though,  the  amount  the  children  are  sav- 
situation.  But  it  doesn't.  That  is  to  say,  posits?"  queried  the  real  estate  operator.  ing  is  smaller  than  a  year  ago. 
it  doesn't  prove  that  the  Canadian  people  "I  can't  say  that  I  do.  If  they  were  a  "j^  Toronto  the  situation  is  rather  in- 
are  beginning  to  give,  evidence  of  thrift.  genuine  indication  of  the  awakening  of  a  teresting.  There  has  been  a  slight  de- 
If  you  will  examine  the  savings  accounts  thrifty  spirit,  I  would  be  delighted,  but  crease  in  the  average  deposits,  but  if 
in  the  various  city  branches  of  some  large  I  can't  under  any  possible  circumstances  under  existing  circumstances  the  young- 
bank,  you  will  find  this — the  increases  are  interpret  them  in  that  way.  Consider  the  sters  attending  Toronto's  public  schools 
confined  very  largely  to  the  branches  in  case  of  that  very  creditable  institution,  g^j,  maintain  their  savings  within  a  cent 
the  well-to-do  residential  and  business  the  Penny  Bank.  There's  a  scheme,  qj.  ^^^q  qj  j^gt  year's  amounts  then  in- 
sections.  In  the  districts  where  the  work-  backed  up  and  supported  by  some  of  the  deed  we  are  not  doing  so  badly.  The 
ing  people  live,  you  will  discover  that  the  big  chartered  institutions,  with  the  ex-  figures  as  issued  by  the  manager  of  the 
increases,  if  any,  are  exceedingly  small,  press  object  of  teaching  school  children  bank  are  as  follows: 
while  in  many  cases  there  are  declines."  how  to  save.   Now,  I  argue  that  if  the  big  loir       ioik  n 

"That  is  to  say,"  remarked  the  whole-  banks  were  getting  increased  deposits  as  1915       1915  Decrease 

saler,  "it  is  the  fairly  well-to-do  people —  a  result  of  a  wave  of  thrift  sweeping  over      January 24          .22          .02 

the   salaried   and   professional  classes —  the    Dominion,   the   Penny    Bank   would      February 22         .21         .01 

who  are  showing  the  thrift  at  present?"  show   the    same   trend.     It   is   a    savings       March 27          .26          .01 

"Only  partially.    The  laboring  man  is  bank,  pure  and  simple,  operating  in  the  April    (Easter)..      .15          .15 
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When  you  consider  that  these  are  figures 
reckoned  on  a  school  attendance  of  ap- 
proximately 50,000  children,  it  is  a  hope- 
ful sign." 

'T*HERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  as 
-•■  compared  with  other  nations,  the 
Canadian  people  are  not  particularly  fa- 
mous for  their  thrift.  The  standard  of 
living  is  generally  high,  the  average  per- 
son enjoys  luxuries  which  would  not  be 
his  in  a  less-favored  country  and,  becauso 
money  has  been  comparatively  easily  got, 
it  has  been  as  easily  spent.  The  bank 
manager  was  perfectly  correct  in  saying 
that  Canadians  were  not  thrifty,  as  thrift 
is  reflected  in  the  savings  banks.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  computed  that 
the  per  capita  savings  of  the  people  are 
only  about  $75,  which  is  a  good  deal  less 
than  the  amounts  to  the  credit  of  the  Bel- 
gians and  French  before  the  war. 

Notwithstanding,  thrift  is  by  no  means 
an  unknown  quantity  in  Canada  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  present  period  of 
depression  will  teach  a  healthy  lesson. 
More  than  one  man  has  solemnly  sworn 
that  he  will  never  again  be  caught  with- 
out a  substantial  amount  of  ready  cash 
on  hand,  and  if  this  sentiment  spreads, 
there  will  be  a  very  general  movement  to- 
wards building  up  savings  accounts. 

The  Penny  Bank  referred  to  by  the 
bank  manager  is  possibly  the  most  inter- 
esting example  in  Canada  of  what  may  be 
called  methods  of  thrift  or  thrift  ideas. 
It  affords  facilities  right  in  the  schools 


for  taking  juvenile  sav- 
ings and  it  exerts  a 
good  influence  on  the 
children  both  through 
example  and  precept. 
The  bank  now  operates 
in  nearly  forty  cities 
and  towns.  Many  very 
interesting  stories  could 
be  related  of  the  way 
the  accounts  have 
grown  and  the  varied 
purposes  to  which  the 
money  so  saved  has 
been  put.  While  usu- 
ally set  aside  for  spe- 
cific objects,  there  are 
not  a  few  youngsters 
who,  on  leaving  school, 
transfer  their  savings 
to  some  chartered  bank 
and  become  established 
as  systematic  savers  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Even  those  who  with- 
draw their  money  are 
not  all  lost  to  the  cause 
of  thrift.  They  have 
had  a  good  lesson  in  its 
advantages  and  will, 
doubtless,  later  on  be- 
come patrons  of  some 
savings  bank. 

THE  chartered  banks 
themselves      do      a 
good  deal  to  encourage 
the  saving  habit.    They 
provide    attractive    of- 
fices, furnish  depositors 
with     neat     pass-books 
and  convenient  cheque- 
books, and  make  the  process  of  depositing 
money  easy  and  pleasant.    Further  than 
that,  they  are  ubiquitous,  and  there  are 
very  few  places  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence in  Canada,  which  are  not  equipped 
with  banking  fa- 
cilities.   In   addi- 
tion, the  loan  com- 
panies   are    now 
quite     active      in 
taking      deposits, 
while     for     those 
who    prefer    Gov- 
ernment security, 
there  are  the  post 
office  and  the  Do- 


minion savings 
banks.  Of  a  truth 
it  is  not  for  lack 
of  facilities,  that 
Canadians  do  not 
become  a  thrifty 
people. 

But,  with  all 
this  banking  ma- 
chinery, there  is  a 
great  and  griev- 
ous lack;  and  that 
is  an  absence  of 
education.  What 
do  the  masses  of 
the  people  know 
about  the  advant- 
ages conferred  by 
the  savings  banks, 
except  by  hearsay 
or  accident?  What 


do  they  know  about  the  value  of  thrift, 
except  in  a  general  way?  Of  all  the  char- 
tered banks  in  Canada,  the  writer  has 
yet  to  learn  of  one,  which  employs  a 
specialist  in  savings — an  official  whose 
sole  duty  it  is  to  develop  schemes  for 
building  up  the  resources  of  the  savings 
departments.  And  yet  the  savings  de- 
partment forms  a  most  important  part  of 
the  banking  system  which  would  be  cap- 
able of  enormous  expansion,  if  only  ade- 
quate advertising  and  other  publicity 
methods  were  adopted. 

'TpHRIFT  methods,  or  schemes  by 
-*■  which  people  save  money,  are  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  accounts  they  main- 
tain. Human  nature  differs  widely  and 
so  do  men's  ways  of  keeping  or  spending 
their  resources.  As  a  suggestive  illustra- 
tion, a  case  related  by  the  manager  of  a 
branch  bank  in  a  small  town  near  Toronto 
possesses  undoubted  human  interest.  A 
woman  used  to  come  into  the  bank  every 
Monday  morning  and  deposit  from  one  to 
four  dollars  in  coppers  and  small  silver. 
She  was  not  the  treasurer  of  a  Sunday 
School  nor  was  she  engaged  in  any  kind 
of  business  that  would  involve  the  ac- 
cumulation of  small  coins,  and  the  banker 
became  rather  curious  to  learn  her  secret. 

After  some  time  he  was  able  to  reach 
that  stage  of  friendly  intercourse  with 
her  which  would  enable  him  to  get  into 
her  confidence  and  she  told  him  the  story 
of  her  bank  account. 

"My  husband,  you  know,  is  a  com- 
mercial traveler,"  said  she  in  effect,  "and 
for  a  long  time  after  we  were  married, 
we  lived  right  up  to  the  last  cent  of  our 
income.  Neither  of  us  bothered  very  much 
about  the  future.  One  day,  however,  I 
had  my  eyes  opened  to  the  folly  of  our 
way  of  life  and  I  decided  that  we  would 
have  to  start  in  to  save.  I  told  my  hus- 
band what  I  thought  about  it,  but  he 
didn't  enthuse  very  much,  saying  that  he 
couldn't  save  and  that  anyway  I'd  be  all 
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right  if  he  happened  to  die,  for  I  would 
get  his  insurance.  This  rather  discour- 
aged me,  but  the  next  week  I  had  a  prac- 
tical suggestion  to  make. 

"  'Jim,'  said  I,  'Every  week-end  you 
bring  home  a  pocketful  of  loose  change, 
that  you  never  know  what  to  do  with. 
Suppose  you  give  it  to  me  and  let  me  put 
it  in  the  savings  bank.' 

"He  laughed  at  the  idea,  said  he  didn't 
mind  doing  that  much  for  me,  but  warned 
me  that  if  I  hoped  to  get  rich  by  any  such 
method,  I'd  be  very  much  disappointed.  I 
started  in  the  very  next  week  and  I've 
been  depositing  Jim's  loose  change  ever 
since.  Sometimes  he  gives  me  a  little  ex- 
tra to  put  in  with  it  because  he  is  begin- 
ning to  see  that  my  idea  is  working  out 
better  than  he  expected.  We've  had  the 
account  now  for  nearly  six  years,  and  as 
you  know  the  balance  is  pretty  nearly  a 
thousand  dollars." 

There  was  a  case  of  absolute  downright 
thrift.  The  commercial  traveler's  wife 
was  a  whole  conservation  commission  in 
herself.  She  was  a  financial  chemist,  sav- 
ing the  by-products  of  her  husband's  in- 
dustry from  total  loss.  Hers  was  not  a 
case  of  setting  aside  a  fixed  amount  week- 
ly from  the  family  income.  She  was  in  a 
sense  doing  better  than  that,  for  she  was 
reclaiming  those  small  and  seemingly  un- 
important amounts  that  are  frittered 
away  on  this,  that  or  the  other  trivial  ob- 
ject. After  all,  genuine  thrift  is  just  that 
— the  conservation  of  one's  resources  for 
the  things  that  are  really  necessary  and 
worth  while. 

Women,  as  a  rule,  undoubtedly  play  a 
very  important  part  in  encouraging  thrift, 


she,  "I  want  you  to  do 
When  you  come 
to  see  me,  you  al- 
ways ride  both 
ways  on  the  street 
car,  don't  you? 
I  know  you're 
often  tired  after 
the  day's  work, 
but  I  believe  you 
could  walk  one 
way  if  you  tried. 
Suppose  you  d)o, 
and  then  give  me 
the  fare  you  save. 
I'll  put  it  in  the 
bank." 

Fred  laughing- 
ly agreed ;  that 
wouldn't  be  very 
hard,  said  he. 

"Now  how  many 
cigars  do"  you 
smoke  each  day?" 
continued  the 
girl. 

"Two,"  said 
Fred. 

"Couldn't  you 
cut  it  down  to 
one?"    she    asked. 

"I  suppose  I 
could." 

"Well,  why  not? 
Do  that,  too,  and 
give  me  themoney 
you  save  to  de- 
posit." 

"Very  well!" 
groaned  Fred.  "Is 
there    any    other 


as  unfortunately 
in  some  cases  they 
do  in  discourag- 
ing it.  There  is  a 
story  told  by  a 
Toronto  banker 
of  a  strong-mind- 
ed young  woman 
who  taught  her 
fiance  a  very  ex- 
cellent lesson  on 
the  subject.  The 
youth  was  rather 
easy-going  and 
not  over-energetic 
and,  while  his  in- 
come warranted 
their  getting  mar- 
ried, he  hadn't 
sufficient  money 
saved  up  to  be 
able  to  set  up  his 
wife  in  the  sort 
of  establishment 
that  she  wanted. 
Being  naturally 
anxious  to  get  set- 
tled down,  the 
young  woman 
tried  to  urge  him 
to  save,  but  he 
persisted  in  say- 
ing  that  he 
couldn't  do  any 
better  than  he 
was  doing.  At 
last,  she  hit  on  a 
plan. 

"Fred,"     said 
something  for  me. 


penance  you  want  me  to  perform?" 

"Why,  yes.  I  thought  perhaps  you  could 
save  five  or  ten  cents  on  your  lunch  each 
day.  You  told  me  the  other  night  that  you 
paid  thirty-five  or  forty  cents  for  it. 
Couldn't  you  leave  out  the  pie  or  some- 
thing like  that;  you'd  be  the  better  for  it, 
I'm  sure?" 

"All  right,"  agreed]  Fred.  "I  suppose 
while  I'm  at  it,  I  might  as  well  go  the 
whole  distance." 

There  were  other  suggestions  of  a  simi- 
lar character  made  by  this  resourceful 
young  woman  and  in  the  end  her  fiancS 
discovered  that  if  he  practised  all  the 
economies  she  had  invented,  he  would 
have  to  hand  over  at  least  fifty  cents  a 
day.  The  amount  of  the  enforced  saving 
came  as  a  great  surprise  to  him.  It  hard- 
ly seemed  possible  that  he  could  afford  to 
do  without  so  much.  Then,  as  the  days 
slipped  by,  other  savings  suggested  them- 
selves. By  the  end  of  six  months,  the  bal- 
ance was  nearly  $200  and  the  day  of  the 
wedding  was  brought  appreciably  nearer. 

"Well,"  said  Fred.  "I  never  thought  I 
could  have  done  it.  And  what  pleases  me 
is  that  I  got  along  just  as  well  as  if  I'd 
spent  the  money. 

"You've  got  along  better,"  replied  the 
girl.  "You've  saved  the  money  that  will 
enable  us  to  get  married  ever  so  much 
sooner." 

'TpHIS  experience  was  quite  on  a  par 
■*•  with  that  of  a  young  bank  clerk  in  a 
Canadian  city,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  spend  every  cent  he  earned,  and  more 
too,  on  living  expenses  and  amusements. 
Continued  on  Page  76. 
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SYNOPSIS. — Donald  Fenton,  a  young 
Canadian,  was  traveling  in  Europe  when 
the  war  broke  out.   He  was  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  unlimited  means,  and  the  tran- 
sition from  the  position  of  newspaper  re- 
porter and  real  estate  salesman  in  Mont- 
real to  a  millionaire  touring  the  Conti- 
nent, was  still  novel.  When  the  war  broke 
out  he  was  in  Austria  and  had  to  cross 
the  line  into  Russia.  Returning  to  enlist, 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  travel  through  the 
Balkans  and  in  Ironia  calls  on  his  old 
friend,  Percival  Varden,  who  has  married 
the  Baroness  Drasehol  and  settled  down 
in  Serajoz,  the  capital.    Ironia  is  bound- 
to  be  drawn  into  the  war  and  rival  fac- 
tions are  fighting  to  direct   her  course. 
Fenton  goes  to  a  royal  ball  and  meets 
Princess  Olga,  daughter  of  Prince  Peter, 
leader  of   the  faction  fighting   to   enlist 
Ironia  with  the  allies;  and  falls  in  love 
with  her.    He   happens   to   overhear   the 
assassination  of  Prince  Peter  planned  at 
a    meeting    of    the    Society    of    Crossed 
Swords,  which  has  been  formed  in  the  in- 
terests of  an  Austro-Germanic  alliance. 
His  presence  is  discovered  and  he  narrow- 
ly escapes  being  shot.  He  meets  Miridaff, 
the  leader  of  the  society,  in  the  ballroom 
and  finds  that  he  is  a  marked  man.   Fen- 
ton cannot  find  either  Peter  or  Varden 
and  so  tells  his  story  to  Princess  Olga.  On 
the  way  home  from  the  ball  Fenton  is 
fired  at,  but  escapes  unhurt.    He  accom- 
panies   Varden   to   a   secret   meeting   of 
representatives  of  the  Allies  where  plans 
are  discussed  for  Ironia's  entry  into  the 
war.  The  Russian  envoy  serves  notice  that 
Ironia  must  act  quickly  if  she  desires  to 
win  back  her  two  provinces  now  held  by 
Austria.    After   the  meeting,  Fenton   is 
introduced  to  Anna  Petrowa,  a  famous 
dancer,  who  is  in  Serajoz  as  a  Russian 
secret  service  agent.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  assassinate  Peter  as  he  leaves  the  meet- 
ing. Fenton  and  Varden  succeed  in  saving 
Peter's  life.  Next  morning,  Miridoff,  who 
has  been  chosen  by  King  Alexander  as  the 
future  husband  of  Princess  Olga,  calls 
upon    her    to    com,municate    the    King's 
wishes  and  meets  with  a  rebuff.   That  day 
General   Pau,    the    French    hero,    passes 
through  Serajoz  on  his  way  to  Russia, 
and   is   given   a  great  reception,   stage- 
managed  by  Fenton.  Next  day,  as  a  result 
of  the  riots  in  Serajoz,  Prince  Peter  de- 
cides to  send  the  Princess  to  Kail  Baleski, 
his  country  estate.   Anna  Petrowa  learns 
of  a  plot  to  waylay  her  and  carry  her  off 
into  the  mountains  as  a  hostage  against 
her  father's  activity  in  the  allied  cav^e. 
Fenton  follows  in  Varden's  motor  car  and 
reaches  Kail  Baleski  to  find  that  the  ab- 
duction has  been  successfully  carried  out. 
Here  he  meets  Phil  Crane,  a  young  Eng- 
lish engineer,  who  has  been  working  in  the 
Iranian  oil  fields,  and  has  just  escaped 
from  detention.   Crane  accompanies  Fen- 
ton into  the  mountains  where  they  meet 
Take  Larescu,  the  leader  of  the  hill  people 
who  offers  to  help  them.  In  the  meantime 
Olga  is   taken  to  an  old  hunting  lodge 
near  Miridoff's  estates  and  is  there  kept 
a  prisoner.    Miridoff,  who   believes   that 
Anna  Petrowa  can  be  depended  upon  to 
work  in  his  interests,  places  her  in  the 
lodge  with  the  Princess  and  later  goes 
there  himself. 


The  darkness  (iciscd  down  nioro  dense  than  ever  over  the  tightly  clenched 
figures.  They  swayed  this  way  and  that,  careless  of  the  death  that  faced  them 
both  If  they  went  a  foot  too  far. 


CHAPTER  XV .—Continued. 

WITH  an  air  of  complete  assurance, 
Miridoff  drew  a  chair  up  close, 
and  sat  down. 
"I  can  now  see  that  your  abduction 
was  a  mistake,"  he  went  on.  "At  least, 
it  has  been  found  unnecessary  from  a 
purely  political  standpoint.  The  ad- 
vantage we  thought  to  gain  by  getting 
you  into  our  power  was,  of  course,  to 
hold  you  as  a  hostage  against  the  con- 
tinued activity  of  your  august  father.  Two 
days  ago,  when  all  Serajoz  was  clamoring 
for  war  on  Austria,  our  only  hope  seem- 
ed to  be  to  force  the  Prince  to  abandon 
the  allied  cause.  Since,  then,  how- 
ever, the  militant  wing  of  our  party  has 
prevailed,  and  a  plan  has  been  put  into 
operation  that  cannot  fail — "  he  paused 
and  regarded  her  with  an  air  of  intense 
satisfaction — "to  bring  Ironia  into  the 
war  against  Russia  by  this  time  to-mor- 


row! The  active  opposition  of  your 
royal  father  is  no  longer  to  be  feared. 
I  have  a  reason  for  explaining  this  which 
you  will   perhaps  divine  later." 

"Then  you  have  come  to  tell  me  that 
I  am  free?" 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Miridoff,  his  com- 
placency quite  unruffled  by  the  scorn  that 
manifested  itself  in  her  tones.  "It  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  detain  you  for  poli- 
tical reasons — the  comings  and  goings  of 
a  hundred  princesses  could  now  have  no 
effect  on  the  course  of  events.  But  there 
is  still  a  personal  matter  to  be  settled 
between  us!" 

He  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  and  re- 
garded her  with  an  insolently  possessive 
smile.  As  his  gaze  rested  on  her  slender 
girlish  figure  and  appraised  the  rich 
beauty  of  her  face,  complacency  gradual- 
ly gave  way  to  passion  and  determina- 
tion. 

"You  refused  to  marry  me,"  he  said 
abruptly,  sharply.    "I  have  come  to  give 
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vou  certain  reasons  for  changing  your 
mind." 

The  Princess  replied  with  quiet  con- 
tenript  and  a  determination  equal  to  his 
own. 

"I  refuse  to  discuss  the  subject  with 
you.  My  decision  was  final.  You  may 
keep  me  here  for  ever.  You  may  kill  me. 
You  cannot  force  me  to  marry  you!" 

Miridoflf  stood  up  and  regarded  her 
sombrely. 

"Since  our  first  talk  on  this  subject  I 
have  not  flattered  myself  that  I  could 
win  you  in  any  other  way  than  by 
force,"  he  said.  "Consequently,  you  must 
be  forced  to  marry  me.  This  is  what  I 
have  decided." 

He  took  a  stride  up  and  down  the 
room  before  halting  again  in  front  of 
her.  His  tone,  when  he  began  to  speak 
again,  was  much  the  same  as  he  would 
have  employed  in  outlinint?  a  military 
manoeuvre.  He  could  see  but  one  side  of 
the  situation — his  own  determination  to 
conquer  the  girl  and  the  plan  he  had 
formed  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  That 
she  would  suffer  in  the  carrying  out  of 
that  plan,  had  not  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration. If  this  side  of  it  had  occur- 
red to  him,  he  would  have  dismissed  it 
as  an  inevitable  factor  in  any  conflict  of 
wills,  but  a  quite  negligible  factor. 

"Last  evening  his  Highness  Prince 
Peter  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  train 
for  a  point  near  the  Mulkovinian  border. 
We  know  the  mission  on  which  he  was 
bound  and  we  are  also  well  informed 
wth  reference  to  his  future  movements. 
This  morning  he  left  Bradosk  on  horse- 
back and  rode  over  to  Ronda.  He  left 
Ronda  three  hours  ago  and  expects  to 
visit  two  other  points  during  the  night. 

"As  I  said  before,  the  influence  and 
the  activities  of  Prince  Peter  are  now  of 
no  real  consequence.  In  the  face  of  the 
magnificent  train  of  events  which  come 
to  a  culminating  point  to-night,  your 
royal  father  is  impotent,  his  efforts 
futile.  But  still,  we  do  not  believe  in 
taking  any  risks.  Sometimes  the  impos- 
sible happens.  The  success  of  our  cam- 
painm  will  be  just  so  much  more  certain 
if  Peter  is  put  out  of  the  way. 

"The  road  that  he  travels  to-night 
runs  through  thick  woods.  At  a  spot 
particularly  well  suited  for  the  purpose 
will  be  stationed  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Crossed  Swords,  one  who  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  marks- 
man in  the  north  provinces.  His  High- 
ness is  now  beyond  reach  of  any  mes- 
sage. Even  if  his  ovm  party  at  Seraioz 
knew  of  his  danger,  they  could  not  get  a 
message  of  warning  to  him;  for  at  Ronda 
he  altered  his  previous  plans  and  struck 
out  in  a  new  direction.  There  are  no 
telegraph  wires  in  the  section  where 
Prince  Peter  rides   to-night." 

He  paused  in  front  of  her.  "The  infer- 
ence," and  his  voice  was  cunninsrly  modu- 
lated to  deepen  the  effect  of  his  words, 
"is  that  your  august  father  will  not 
reach  Serajoz." 

Olga  listened  to  the  recital  of  this 
monstrous  plan  in  silence,  her  mind  liter- 
ally numbed  by  its  unexpectedness  and 
its  brutality.  The  one  terrible  fact  ob- 
sessed her  mind:  Her  father  rode  that 
night  to  his  death  and  no  power  on  earth 


could  save  him.  She  was  powerless  to 
exercise  her  woman's  quick  wit.  She  did 
not  attempt  to  reason.  It  did  not  even 
occur  to  her  to  question  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  told  her.  The  diabolical 
nature  of  the  plot  caused  her  all  the  more 
readily  to  accept  as  true  his  matter-of- 
fact  explanation  of  it. 

Miridoff  had  paused  but,  as  the  girl 
did  not  speak,  he  went  on  in  the  same 
deliberate,  even  tone. 

"The  plan  was  not  of  my  making.  In 
fact  in  view  of  the  relations  between  us, 
I  was  opposed  to  it — at  first.  I  gave  my 
consent  knowing  that  I  still  had  the 
power  to  stop  the  carrjnng  out  of  that 
plan.  The  man  selected  for  the  work 
has  gone.  It  was  a  wise  selection;  he  is 
the  most  determined  man  we  have.  There 
is  only  one  thing  that  will  prevent  him 
from  carrying  out  the  mission  on  which 
he  has  been  sent.  If  this  ring,"  he  drew 
a  gold  band  from  his  finger  and  held  it 
up  before  her,  "were  carried  to  him,  he 
would  put  his  pistols  back  in  his  belt 
and  return  forthwith  to  Kirkalisse.  A 
messenger  who  knows  the  mountain 
roads  could  leave  here  within  the  next 
three  hours  and  arrive  in  time  to  save 
your  father's  life." 

All  the  time  he  had  been  talking  Olga 
hid  sat  with  head  bowed  in  statute-like 
rigidity.  At  last  she  lifted  her  head 
wearily,  as  if  the  physical  movement 
were  an  effort.  There  was  no  longer  de- 
fiance or  determination  in  her  glance.  A 
dull  fear  was  there,  and  unwilling  ac- 
quiescence.    She  had  no  other  choice. 

"What  is  your  price?"  she  asked. 

Miridoff  slipped  the  ring  back  on  his 
finger.  "It  will  be  sent  when  you  are 
my  wife,"  he  said. 

There  was  another  pause.  When  Olga 
spoke  again  her  voice  was  ouiet  but  with 
an  oddly  strained  tone.  "Tell  me  all,"  she 
said.  "You  have  a  plan " 

"Yes,  I  have  arranged  everything,"  re- 
plied Miridoff.  "I  have  kept  before  me 
this  consideration,  that  no  hint  of  what 
occurs  this  night  must  ever  be  known 
to  others.  When  the  Grand  Duke  Miri- 
doflF  weds  the  Princess  Olga  it  must  be 
in  the  cathedral  at  Serajoz  with  the  full 
sanction  and  in  the  presence  of  His 
Majesty  the  King.  But  in  the  meantime, 
if  the  life  of  your  Highness's  father  is 
to  be  saved,  the  link  must  be  forged  that 
will  bind  you  to  me.  To-night  a  band 
of  wandering  gypsies  are  camped  in  the 
Hawk's  Rest,  a  short  distance  from  here. 
I  have  arranged  with  the  chief  of  the 
gypsies  that  to-night  he  ■will  marry  over 
the  tongs  a  man  and  woman  who  will 
come  to  him.  The  contracting  parties 
will  be  masked,  so  that  not  even  the 
chief  himself  will  know  who  it  is  he  has 
joined  together.  When  the  ceremony  has 
been  performed,  this  ring  is  to  be  hand- 
ed to  him  to  be  carried  by  one  of  the 
young  men  of  the  tribe  to  a  certain 
rendezvous  where  waits  the  best  marks- 
man  in    the   north    country. 

"I  have  arranged  it  in  this  way,"  went 
on  Miridoff,  "to  convince  you  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  intentions.  See,  I  give  the 
ring  to  you  as  an  earnest  of  my  good 
faith.  After  the  ceremony  you  shall  hand 
it  yourself  to  the  gypsy  chief,  and  see 
it  passed   to  the  messenger." 


He  looked  at  her  steadily  a  moment, 
then  went  on:  "There  is  one  thing  else. 
Let  me  warn  you.  The  gypsy  chief  is 
the  only  one  who  shares  with  me  the 
knowledge  as  to  where  the  messenger  is 
to  be  sent,  and  he  is  too  completely  in 
my  power  to  be  amenable  to  pressure 
from  any  source.  So  you  see — ^it  is  only 
by  obeying  me  in  every  particular  that 
you  can  save  your  father's  life." 

Olga  had  subsided  on  the  couch,  her 
head  resting  on  her  arms.  Deep  fear  and 
a  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  further 
struggle  against  this  clever  spider  who 
had  caught  her  in  his  web,  took  posses- 
sion of  her.  She  knew  there  was  no  way 
out. 

"The  plan  I  propose  is  too  irregular  to 
please  me,"  pursued  Miridoff,  "but  it  is 
the  only  possible  solution.  In  three 
hours  I  must  start  out  on  a  work  of 
great  importance.  There  is  not  a  priest 
who  could  be  brought  here  within  the 
time  and,  in  any  case,  this  is  the  only 
way  that  can  bind  you  to  me  without 
advertising  the  method  of  our  union  to 
a  gossiping  world.  Marry  me  to-night 
and  to-morrow  you  return  to  Kail  Bale- 
ski.  It  shall  be  given  out  that  you  have 
been  rescued  from  the  brigands  who  car- 
ried you  off  and  at  once  our  marriage 
shall  be  properly  solemnized  before  the 
Patriarch  of  Ironia.  Is  it  not  a  most 
romantic  marriage  I  am  offering  you?" 

Olga  stood  up  and  faced  him.  Some- 
thing of  all  that  she  was  giving  up, 
things  known,  and  things  hoped  for, 
seemed  to  present  itself  to  her  then,  in 
that  fleeting  moment.  She  covered  her 
face  in  her  hands.  "I  will  marry  you," 
she  whispered. 

"Good,"  cried  Miridoff,  "I  knew  you 
would  see  the  matter  in  its  right  light, 
my  pretty  one.  But,  come,  no  more  of 
this  pettishness.  You  have  taken  the 
step  now.  Can  you  not  trust  me  that 
you  will  not  regret  it?" 

She  remained  quite  motionless. 

"I  must  go  now,"  he  went  on,  "In  three 
hour's  time  you  must  be  at  Hawk's  Rest. 
You  must  go  alone.  My  men  here  will 
direct  you.     You  will  be  given  a  mask." 

He  turned  and  strode  towards  the  door. 
Arriving  there,  he  paused  and  turned 
back.  There  was  a  moment's  silence. 
Confused  and  distressed  in  mind  as  she 
was,  Olga  was  conscious  of  a  change  in 
his   attitude. 

"Olga,"  he  cried,  his  arrogant  com- 
posure giving  away  before  a  deeper 
emotion.  "Although  to-night  I  have  it 
in  my  power  to  make  and  unmake  em- 
pires, I  would  rather  fail  in  my  mission 
than  lose  you.  I  told  you  that  I  would 
force  you  to  marry  me,  and  now  I  almost 
believe  I  am  better  satisfied  to  get  you 
in  this  way.  It  has  come  down  from  the 
days  of  the  cave  man  that  an  unwilling 
bride  sometimes  makes  the  best  wife. 
Measure  the  depth  of  my  love  by  the  ex- 
tremes I  have  adopted  to  get  you!" 

Her  words  followed  hot  upon  his. 
"Listen,  your  Grace,"  she  cried,  suddenly 
and  passionately,  "I  am  prepared  to 
marry  you  to  save  my  father's  life.  I 
do  not  know  if  he  is  really  in  your  power 
as  you  say.  It  may  be  that  you  have 
lied.  You  are  capable  of  gross  trickery. 
But  I  can't  withhold  my  consent  on  such 
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a  chance.  The  pos- 
sibility of  danger  to 
my  father  is  the 
only  consideration. 
I  will  marry  you — 
But  do  not  be  too 
sure,  your  Grace, 
that  an  unwilling 
bride  makes  a  good 
wife!  And  if  I  find 
that  you  have 
tricked  me — or  if 
any  harm  befall  my 
father  now  or  at 
any  future  time — 
I  swear  I  will  kill 
you !" 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Rescuing 
Party 

WO  N  D  E  R 
how  much  fur- 
ther we  have  to 
go?" 

Fenton  voiced  the 
query  with  rising 
impatience.  For 
the  past  three 
hours  they  had 
been  following  a 
tortuous  trail  up 
and  down  the 
mountain  side  and 
the  Canadian  had 
chafed  at  the  un- 
avoidable slowness 
of  their  march.  Be- 
side him  tramped 
Crane,  his  head 
with  its  flaring  mop 
of  red  hair  bent 
resolutely  forward. 
Ahead  of  them  was 
the  towering  figure 
of  Take  Larescu,  and  dotted  back  along 
the  path  by  which  they  had  come  was  a 
long  file  of  hill  men. 

"Can't  be  much  further,"  said  Crane, 
"larescu  said  we  would  make  it  in  a 
little  over  three  hours  and  we  must  have 
been  on  the  tramp  fully  that  long  now. 
I've  come  to  the  conclusion  our  bulky 
friend  means  everything  he  says.  Even 
when  he  hashes  up  our  proverbs  and  wise 
English  saws,  he  gets  more  sense  into 
them  than  the  originators." 

"Larescu  is  a  wonder,"  affirmed  Fen- 
ton. "Talk  about  organization!  He's  got 
this  hill  country  trimmed  into  better 
shape  than  a  political  ward  in  New  York. 
Now,  how  do  you  suppose  he  found  where 
the  Princess  was  being  kept?" 

"Well,  he  had  five  hours  to  work  in 
while  we  were  sleeping,"  said  Crane. 
"News  travels  fast  in  the  mountains. 
You  may  not  credit  it  but  word  is  passed 
along  faster  up  here  than  in  a  crowded 
city.  These  hill  people  can  communijcate 
with  each  other  from  one  peak  to  an- 
other. Fact.  They've  learned  to  pitch 
their  voices  so  high  the  sound  carries  to 
almost  incredible  distances.  I've  seen 
proofs  of  it.  Larescu  probably  has  agents 
at  Kirkalisse  who  ferreted  out  the  news 
for  him  and  then  passed  it  along." 

They  tramped  on  for  a  few  minutes 
in  silence. 


Crane    was 
thorough      In 
his   mothods.    Hp 
promptly  left  tho 
task   of   trussing   up 
the     operator     and 
dragged    the    girl    into 
the     room     with     more 
force      than      ceremony, 
taking     the     precaution 
to    close    the    door    and 
sternly      a  d  ra  onishiiiir 
her   the    while    to    keep 
silent. 


"Miridoff  is  up  to  all  the  tricks,"  said 
Fenton,  finally.  "It  would  never  have 
done  for  him  to  have  had  the  Princess 
taken  to  Kirkalisse.  By  holding  her  up 
in  this  deserted  hunting  lodge,  he  keeps 
himself  clear  of  any  blame  in  case  of  a 
miscarriage  of  his  plans.  But  it's  lucky 
for  us  he  was  so  cunning.  Getting  the 
Princess  safely  away  will  be  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  now." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that  myself,"  re- 
joined Crane.  "I  think  this  grand  ducal 
enemy  of  yours  has  something  up  his 
sleeve.  In  fact,  I'm  looking  forward  to 
a  stiff  fight." 

Larescu,  some  distance  in  front  of 
them,  had  reached  the  crest  of  the  pre- 
cipitous mountain  side  up  which  they  had 
so  laboriously  worked  their  way.  He 
turned  back  and  stretched  out  his  arm 
toward  the  west.  On  the  slope  of  a  dis- 
tant hill  rose  the  black  towers  of  a  build- 
ing of  imposing  dimensions. 

"Kirkalisse,"  said  Larescu.  He  re- 
garded the  distant  castle  with  a  lower- 
ing frown.  "I  have  a  long  score  to  settle 
with  the  master  of  Kirkalisse,  a  score 
dating  back  ten  years.  The  balance  is 
in  his  favor  so  far  but — perhaps  to-night 
I  shall  exact  heavy  payment  for  the 
wrongs  the  Grand  Duke  has  done!" 

"Are  we  far  from  the  lodge?"  asked 
Fenton,  eagerly. 


"My  impulsive 
young  friend,  ac- 
cept this  assurance 
that  in  half  an  hour 
Her  Royal  High- 
ness shall  be  safely 
in  our  hands,"  said 
Larescu.  "Do  not 
worry.  Everything 
is  arranged.  I  have 
set  my  hand  to  the 
plow — as  your  pro- 
verb goes — and  I 
shall  gather  no 
moss." 

Half  an  hour 
later,  in  response  to 
a  warning  gesture 
from  Larescu  they 
stopped  on  the  edge 
of  a  large  clearing 
in  the  thick  forest 
through  which  the 
latter  part  of  their 
journey  had  taken 
them.  It  was  rapid- 
ly growing  dark 
but  at  the  far  end 
of  the  clearing  it 
was  still  possible 
to  discern  the  out- 
lines of  a  frame 
building  of  pictur- 
esque design.  Two 
paths  led  to  this 
structure,  the  one 
by  which  they  had 
come  and  a  second 
and  wider  road 
which  wound  off 
through  the  forest 
in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

"Your  Princess  is 

there,"     whispered 

Crane   pointing   to 

the  building. 

Fenton    glanced    eagerly    across    the 

clearing  and  dimly  made  out  the  figure 

of  a  man  pacing  up  and  down  in  front  of 

the  lodge  with  a  rifle  over  his  shoulder. 

As  he  looked  a  second  figure  emerged 

from  the  lodge  and,  after  a  brief  word 

with  the  sentry,  strode  briskly  along  the 

second    path.         There    was    something 

familiar  about  the  carriage  of  this  man 

that  won  Fenton's  attention. 

"Crane,  that  is  Miridoff,"  he  whisper- 
ed to  his  companion,  motioning  after  the 
receding  figure.  "I  couldn't  get  a  glimpse 
of  his  face  but  I'm  sure  it's  our  man. 
That  path  must  lead  to  Kirkalisse." 

Crane  figured  his  revolver  with  a 
speculative  air. 

"I'm  a  fair  shot,  Fenton,"  he  said.  "It 
might  save  a  lot  of  trouble  if  I  potted 
him  now." 

"It  wouldn't  do,"  replied  Fenton.  "We 
have  no  positive  proofs  of  his  complicity 
yet  and  a  murder  charge  is  just  as  seri- 
ous a  matter  here  as  it  is  under  British 
law.  No,  I  think  we  can  safely  leave  the 
punishment  of  the  Grand  Duke  to  our 
doughty  Larescu." 

The  leader  of  the  hill  men  turned  at 
this  moment  and  cautiously  made  his  way 
back  to  them. 

"There   are   but  two   or  three   armed 
men  at  the  lodge,"  he  said.       "We  can 
Continued  on  Page  85. 


ANY   dead   fish 
Zel^:£:7t   By  Dr.  Orison 

takes  a  live  fish  to 

swim  up  stream.  Your  purpose,  your  firm  deter- 
mination to  succeed  in  whatever  you  undertake,  will 
carry  you  up  stream,  no  matter  how  strong  the 
current,  or  what  obstacles  may  oppose  you.  If  you 
have  no  purpose,  if  your  determination  is  weak, 
wavering,  like  a  dead  fish,  you  will  float  down 
stream  with  multitudes  of  other  human  derelicts 
who  haven't  enough  vim  or  will  power  to  force 
their  way  up  stream. 

It  does  not  matter  how  much  ability  you  have, 
if  you  lack  that  power  of  resolution  which  knows 
no  surrender,  which  fixes  on  its  goal  and  never 
turns  back,  you  will  not  achieve  anything  that  is 
worth  while,  anything  that  is  distinctive. 

In  this  day  of  sharp,  close  competition  it  is  only 
those  who  fling  the  weight  of  their  whole  lives  into 
their  vocation  who  can  succeed  in  any  marked, 
individual  way.  A  half-hearted  or  indifferent  pur- 
pose produces  only  half-hearted  results. 

A  new  howitzer  in  use  on  the  European  battle- 
front  throws  a  shell  more  than  twenty-five  miles. 
But  in  order  to  do  this  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  propulsive  explosive  back  of  the  shell. 
It  must  be  confined  and  liberated  in  a  certain  man- 
ner. If  the  gunner  should  put  in  only  half  the 
required  amount  of  powder  the  shell,  of  course, 
would  never  reach  its  mark.  It  would  fall  short 
just  in  proportion  to  the  lack  of  energy  back  of  it. 
It  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  ample  powder  back 
of  the  shell,  but  it  must  be  the  best  powder;  it 
must  contain  the  maximum  of  energy.  No  army 
could  afford  to  face  the  enemy  with  lifeless  powder. 

People  everywhere  are  going  into  the  battle  of 
life  with  poor  or  insufficient  powder,  and,  natur- 
ally, they  fall  short  of  their  mark. 

'"pHE  projectile  power  of  your  ambition  depends 
-*•  wholly  on  the  vigor  of  the  determination  be- 
hind it.  What  you  accomplish  will  depend  on  the 
live  energy  of  your  purpose,  the  enthusiasm  and 
will  power  you  put  into  your  efforts  to  achieve. 

It  is  pitiable  to  see  multitudes  of  young  men 
weakly  longing  for  success,  but  not  willing  to  pay 
the  price  for  the  big  things  they  desire.  They  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
difference  between  wishing  to  get  on  and  deter- 
mining to  get  on,  between  the  desire  that  has  no 
"must"  in  it  and  the  desire  which  grips  every  fibre 
of  one's  being  with  a  determination  to  win  at  any 
cost.    They  have  not  had  it  impressed  on  them  that 


the    difference    be- 

Swett  Marden    ^'^^^^  *,  mediocre 

career  and  a  superb 
career  is  the  differ- 
ence between  waiting  for  something  favorable  to 
turn  up,  for  some  big  opportunity,  waiting  for  help, 
for  somebody  to  boost  us,  and  taking  off  one's  coat 
and  plunging  into  a  career  with  a  grim  determina- 
tion which  knows  no  defeat. 

Write  it  in  your  heart  that  there  is  no  success 
worth  the  name  outside  of  what  a  man  or  a  woman 
achieves  through  his  or  her  own  efforts. 

The  world  is  full  of  people  who  are  waiting  to 
be  pushed,  boosted,  helped,  but  they  will  never  be 
anything  but  weaklings.  If  they  do  succeed 
through  pull  or  influence  in  getting  the  place  they 
long  for,  they  will  not  have  the  ability  to  hold  it. 
I  know  men  who  are  always  talking  of  the  wonder- 
ful things  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  only 
had  a  chance  such  as  others  have  had;  if  they 
could  only  have  gone  to  college;  if  they  could  have 
had  special  training  for  the  thing  they  wanted  to 
do.  But  they  had  nobody  to  send  them  to  college, 
nobody  to  help  them  make  theix  lives  more  com- 
plete, their  achievement  more  worth  while.  Ex- 
perience and  observation  have  convinced  me  that 
those  who  make  such  excuses  for  their  mediocre 
lives  would  not  have  amounted  to  much  no  matter 
what  their  advantages. 

'~pHE  youth  who  is  determined  knows  that  his 
-•■  opportunity  for  the  job  above  him  li«s  right  in 
the  thing  he  is  doing.  He  knows  that  the  key  that 
will  open  the  door  to  the  thing  he  desires  is  in  his 
own  hand.  The  power  that  sends  the  man  to  his 
mark  is  not  influence,  pull,  or  outside  capital;  it  is 
the  initiative  energy,  the  willingness,  the  complete- 
ness and  superiority  which  he  puts  into  whatever 
he  undertakes.  The  propelling  force  is  all  within 
himself,  and  he  knows  very  well  that,  if  this  does 
not  open  the  door  to  the  higher  things  he  is  striv- 
ing for  nothing  else  will. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  holding  back  the  youth 
who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  get  on  in  the  world. 
He  finds  an  opportunity  in  every  study  he  masters, 
in  every  letter  he  writes,  in  every  errand  he  does,  in 
his  manners,  in  his  dress,  in  his  manly  bearing  to- 
ward his  elders,  in  his  chivalric  consideration  for 
those  weaker  than  himself.  He  finds  one  in  his 
willingness  to  do  more  than  he  is  asked  to  do,  more 
than  he  is  paid  for,  in  being  polite  and  attentive  to 
all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  In  short,  he 
finds  plenty  of  opportunities  every  day  which  will 
lead  to  his  longed-for  advancement  and   he  uses 
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them  as  stepping  stones  to  promotion.  He  doesn't  have 
half  as  much  difficulty  in  finding  opportunities  as  in  finding 
time  to  improve  them. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  a  young  man  asking  me 
to  tell  him  "how  to  make  things  happen."  Now,  as  I  have 
told  this  correspondent,  the  young  man  who  has  a  definite 
goal  in  view,  who  is  in  earnest  in  his  purpose  to  attain  his 
ambition  and  make  his  life  count  will  not  ask  anyone  to 
tell  him  how  he  can  make  things  happen.  The  Gladstones, 
the  Disraelis,  the  Strathconas,  the  Liptons,  the  men  of  the 
past  and  present  everywhere  who  swam  up  stream  to  their 
goal  did  not  ask  anyone  to  tell  them  how  they  could  make 
things  happen. 

IN  this  world  a  man  must  be  either  pusher  or  pushed.  If 
he  does  not  make  things  happen,  they  will  not  happen 
at  all,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  The  dawdler,  the  idler, 
the  undecided,  easy-going  man  who  does  not  quite  know 
his  own  mind,  who  doesn't  know  exactly  what  he  wants, 
who  is  always  wobbling  in  his  opinion,  irresolute  of  pur- 
pose never  makes  things  happen.  If  you  are  going  to  ac- 
complish anything  you  must  brace  up  and  bring  into  action 
the  resources  the  Creator  has  implanted  within  yourself, 
and  make  use  of  those  outside  of  you  on  every  hand  only 
waiting  to  be  utilized. 

The  world  makes  way  for  the  determined  man.  It  is 
push,  energy,  forcefulness,  virility,  character  and  firm  deci- 
sion, tenacity  of  purpose,  a  single,  unwavering  aim,  a 
lofty  ambition  and  clear  grit  that  make  things  happen.  If 
you  wait  for  some  one  to  set  things  moving  or  to  tell  you 
just  when  and  where  and  how  you  can  do  this  you  will  float 
down  stream  in  company  with  other  dead  fishes. 

Napoleon  said  that  "God  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
strongest  battalions."  In  the  moral  sense  that  is  true.  He 
is  always  on  the  side  of  the  best  prepared,  ihe  best  trained, 
the  most  vigilant,  the  pluckiest,  and  the  most  determined. 

That  door  ahead  of  you  through  which  you  are  grumb- 
ling that  you  can't  force  an  entrance  is  probably  closed 
because  you  have  closed  it — closed  it  by  lack  of  training; 
by  a  lack  of  ambition,  energy  and  push.  While,  perhaps, 
you  have  been  waiting  for  someone  else  to  give  you  the 
key  to  open  it,  a  pluckier,  grittier  fellow  has  stepped  in 
ahead  of  you  and  opened  it  himself.  Power  gravitates  to 
the  determined  man. 

T  HAVE  never  known  a  young  man  who  "thinks"  he  will, 
•*•  or  "will  try  to"  do  a  certain  thing  ever  to  amount  to 
much.  It  is  the  man  whom  you  cannot  keep  from  doing 
what  he  undertakes  that  gets  there.  I  know  many  youths 
and  young  men  of  this  sort  who  are  so  wedded  to  their 
one  unwavering  aim,  so  determined  to  realize  it  that  you 
might  as  well  try  to  defy  the  law  of  gravitation  as  to  try 
to  keep  them  back.  One  of  these  is  totally  blind,  yet  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  doctor,  and  in  spite  of  his  fearful 
handicap  studied  medicine  and  has  won  his  M.D.  diploma. 
Two  boys,  one  of  whom  has  lost  a  leg,  and  the  other  both 
legs,  are  earning  money  to  pay  their  expenses  at  college. 
Their  misfortune  did  not  rob  them  of  courage  and  resource- 
fulness, and  make  them  a  burden  to  their  relatives.  It 
only  seemed  to  whet  their  desire  to  make  good.  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  unless  something  unforeseen  overtakes 
them  they  are  going  to  carry  out  their  aim. 

Many  a  man  with  nothing  like  the  handicaps  of  those 
youths  has  tried  to  justify  his  failure  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  doomed  by  the  bad  cards  which  fate  dealt  him; 
that  he  had  none  other  with  which  to  play  the  game,  and 
that  no  effort,  however  great,  on  his  part,  could  materially 
change  the  result. 

That  is  the  excuse  of  a  fatalist.  There  is  no  room  or 
need  for  it  in  the  programme  of  a  determined  person.  The 
fate  that  deals  your  cards  is  in  the  main  your  own  resolu- 
tion. The  result  of  the  game  does  not  rest  with  fate  or 
destiny,  but  with  you.    You  will  take  the  trick  if  you  have 


the  superior  energy,  ability,  and  determination  requisite  to 
take  it.  You  have  the  power  within  yourself  to  change  the 
value  of  the  cards  which  fate  has  dealt,  because  there  is  no 
fate  outside  of  yourself.  The  game  depends  upon  your 
self-training,  upon  the  way  you  are  disciplined  to  seize 
and  use  your  opportunities,  and  upon  your  ability  to  put 
grit  in  the  place  of  superior  advantages.  It  all  depends 
on  the  vigor  of  your  resolution  and  the  stamina  and  grit 
which  back  it  up  with  downright  hard  work  and  persistent 
endeavor  to  win. 

'TpO  the  winning  soul  there  are  no  insurmountable  ob- 
■*■  stacles.  Opposition  only  increases  his  determination, 
strengthens  the  tenacity  of  his  purpose.  It  gives  stability, 
fortitude  and  endurance.  It  is  the  weak,  wishy-washy 
resolution,  the  dilettante  effort  that  fails.  The  youth  who 
is  made  of  the  stuff  that  wins  is  so  dead  in  earnest  that 
his  purpose  reinforces  itself  just  in  proportion  as  it  is 
opposed.  ■ 

Dead-in-earnestness  always  accompanies  firmness  of 
purpose  and  other  success  qualities.  It  is  never  found 
alone.  It  is  a  member  of  a  large  family  of  excellences. 
Every  employer  likes  to  surround  himself  with  dead-in- 
earnest  souls.  He  knows  he  can  trust  them  always  to  do 
everything  entrusted  to  them  as  well  as  it  can  be  done 
because  they  are  ambitious  to  make  the  best  and  most  of 
themselves. 

No  man  ever  amounts  to  much  in  this  world  who  is 
afraid  to  tackle  things  that  "can't  be  done,"  who  is  afraid 
to  attempt  what  others  term  the  impossible. 

Nearly  everything  of  importance  that  has  been  done  in 
the  history  of  the  world  at  one  time  appeared  impossible. 
Civilization  would  still  be  in  an  elemental  stage  but  for 
the  fact  that  things  that  seemed  impossible  to  the  majority 
of  people  have  been  done. 

Some  people  have  not  the  moral  courage,  the  persist- 
ence, the  force  of  character,  to  get  the  things  out  of  the 
way  which  stand  between  them  and  their  ambition.  They 
allow  themselves  to  be  pushed  this  way  and  that  way  into 
things  for  which  they  have  no  fitness  or  taste.  They 
haven't  strengthened  their  backbone,  their  will  power  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  them  to  fight  their  way  to  their  goal.  In 
fact  they  have  no  goal,  no  definite  purpose  in  view,  and 
they  get  nowhere. 

Without  a  definite  aim  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
headway.  "Nobody  ever  drifted  into  Heaven."  Purpose 
alone  enters  there.  Nobody  ever  drifts  into  anything  de- 
sirable. Everything  worth  while  in  this  world  is  attained 
only  by  struggle,  by  striving  to  enter  in.  "Straight  is  the 
gate  and  narrow  is  the  way,"  does  not  alone  apply  to 
Heaven.  You  must  know  what  your  goal  is,  and  you  must 
make  straight  for  it.  This  is  what  gives  meaning  and 
happiness  to  life.  A  person  without  a  worthy  aim  doesn't 
really  live ;  he  merely  exists.  When  there  is  nothing  to  look 
forward  to,  to  struggle  for,  life  has  lost  its  savor.  A 
worthy  aim  gives  dignity  to  the  humblest  every-day  task. 
It  explains  life  itself. 

An  all  absorbing  worthy  aim  is  as  necessary  to  a  right 
life  as  the  character  of  Hamlet  is  to  Shakespeare's  great 
drama.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  justifies  life.  If  we  are 
not  here  for  some  God-given  purpose,  to  deliver  some  mes- 
sage of  helpfulness  to  the  world,  to  help  to  carry  out  some 
splendid  design,  it  were  better  not  to  be  here  at  all.  We 
must  either  fling  ourselves  into  our  work  with  an  unflinch- 
ing determination  to  make  it  count  for  something,  to  lift 
it  above  commonness,  weakness,  or  indifference,  to  go  up 
stream  at  all  costs,  or  we  must  resign  our.selves  to  float 
down  stream.  Nothing  can  save  us  from  failure  but  the 
mighty  stimulus  of  a  great  aim  and  the  resolute  determina- 
tion that  no  matter  how  long  we  may  be  delayed  from  its 
accomplishment,  or  how  far  we  may  be  swerved  aside  by 
mistakes  or  iron  circumstances,  we  shall  never  give  up 
striving  until  our  efforts  shall  be  crowned  with  success. 
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new,  all  that  is  important  and  worth  while  to  thinking  men  of  the  world  to-day. 


Will  Submarines  Bring  Peace? 

The  Development  of  Under-Seas  Fighting  May  Render  War  Iw/possibls. 


WILL  the  perfecting  of  the  sub- 
marine ultimately  impose  peace 
on  the  world?  This  question  is 
raised  and  answered  emphatically  in  the 
affirmative  in  the  course  of  an  article  by 
Hubert  Quick  in  the  American  Magazine. 
He  contends  that  in  years  to  come  the 
submarine,  a  developed  force  with  every 
nation,  will  have  raised  the  possibilities 
of  warfare  to  such  a  degree  that  war  will 
be  practically  impossible.  He  first  demon- 
strates the  real  might  of  sea  power  as  it 
has  existed  in  the  past: 

Whatever  arguments  may  be  advanced 
for  or  against  Italy's  action  in  joining 
the  Entente  powers,  history  will  render 
the  verdict  that  she  had  no  real  choice. 
She  could  not  join  the  Germanic  powers 
so  long  as  the  British  navy  floated  unde- 
feated. Germany's  inability  to  attain 
command  of  the  sea  made  it  suicidal  for 
Italy  to  cast  her  lot  with  the  central  em- 
pires. A  declaration  of  war  would  have 
exposed  the  longest,  most  populous  coast 
in  Europe  to  the  scourge  of  naval  opera- 
tions. Neutrality  was  the  best  Germany 
could  expect  from  her,  short  of  national 
self-destruction,  and  gradually  it  became 
certain  that  neutrality  was  impossible. 
By  remaining  neutral  she  isolated  herself. 
After  the  war  she  would  not  have  had  a 
friend  in  the  world,  and  on  her  northern 
border  would  have  stood  the  Germanic 
hosts,  probably  as  foes.  The  choice  she 
made  may  have  been  perilous;  but  it  was 
not  so  dangerous  as  no  choice  would  have 
been. 

Sea  power  thus  again  becomes  the  domi- 
nant force  in  shaping  history.  The 
British  fleet  has  given  Britain  three  mil- 
lion soldiers,  and  an  alliance  with  a  Power 
which  may  decide  the  war.  The  great  his- 
toric situation  illumines  as  by  a  calcium 
light  the  truth  which  our  own  Admiral 
Mahan  taught  the  world  in  his  books.  For 
more  than  two  thousand  years  Destiny 
has  given  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  having  command  of  the  sea. 

He  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that 
Germany  understands  the  significance  of 
sea  power  and  is  striving  to  "pull  down" 
Great  Britain. 

"God  punish  England!"  This  is  now 
the  German  toast.  Does  it  not  recall  the 
cry  of  that  old  Roman  "Carthage  must  be 
destroyed,"  reiterated  until  it  dominated 
the  psychology  of  Rome?  And  the  reason 


back  of  the  two  cries  is  the  same:  Ger- 
many is  now  what  Rome  was  then — and 
keenly  conscious  of  it.  Germany  believes 
that  Great  Britain  is  deficient  in  char- 
acter, in  morals,  in  efficiency.  She  feels 
that  ancient  Roman  urge  to  conquer  what 
she  regards  as  a  decadent  empire  and  take 
over  her  still  enormous  assets.  Rome  did 
that  with  Carthage  after  she  had  con- 
quered Carthage  at  sea.  Germany  feels 
that  it  would  be  easy  for  her  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  the  British  Empire,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  "infernal"  British  navy, 
still  ruling  the  seas,  save  for  that  new  in- 
vention, the  submarine.  Hating  what  she 
despises  but  yet  cannot  defeat,  she  raises 
the  long  howl  of  Rome  in  her  hymns  of 
hate,  and  her  "God  punish  England."  So 
are  the  grim  dramas  of  yore  re-enacted 
in  this  our  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

The  idea  that  submarines 
will  shear  the  Dreadnought 
of  its  power — not  in  this  war 
but  in  the  future — is  intro- 
duced as  follows : 

The  submarine  is  the  ne- 
gation of  sea  power.  It 
equalizes  things  as  between 
nations.  It  creates  a  uni- 
versal stalemate  at  sea.  It 
can  destroy  commerce,  but 
it  cannot  safeguard  it.  It 
can  sink  any  other  warship 
except  another  submarine — 
which  it  cannot  see  nor  fol- 
low. It  can  prevent  the 
transport  of  troops  by 
water,  thus  putting  an  end 
to  conquests  like  many  of 
those  of  the  past.  It  fills  the 
world  with  terror,  and  calls 
it  "war."  It  makes  real  war 
by  sea  impossible — literally 
so,  just  as  debating  is  im- 
possible between  a  deaf  man 
and  a  blind  one.  These  state- 
ments are  somewhat  antici- 
patory; they  relate  to  the 
very  near  future,  when  sub- 
marines will  be  as  plentiful 
off  every  defended  shore  as 
mooring  buoys  are  in  a 
yacht  harbor. 

The  future  history  of  the 
world  will  be  far  different 
from  what  it  would  other- 
wise have  been,  because  of 
the  submarine.  The  master- 


ship of  the  seas  has  passed  from  every 
nation.  Defence  is  made  perfectly  prac- 
ticable against  overseas  expeditions 
everywhere.  Japan  and  Great  Britain 
are  forever  safe  from  invasion,  once  their 
submarine  forces  are  fully  developed;  but 
they  are  capable  of  being  starved  by  their 
enemies.  We  of  continental  situation  are 
in  better  case  than  ever  before  as  against 
transmarine  foes,  actual  or  potential. 

The  submarine  is  for  us  in  itself  a  me- 
chanical and  scientific  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  is  self-executing.  Germany  may  as 
well  abandon  forever  any  hope  of  trans- 
planting her  flag  to  other  lands  which 
must  be  reached  by  sea,  unless  they  are  in 
too  backward  a  state  to  take  advantage  of 
this  new  invention  and  are  undefended  by 
a  strong  power. 

The  division  of  the  world  among  the 
nations  must  stand  as  it  is,  save  as  it  is 
affected  by  the  present  war.  The  sub- 
marine is  an  effective  "action  to  quiet 
title"  of  all  nations  to  their  colonies.     It 
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The  Word-Lord. 
Kaiser   (to  Uncle  Sam):   "Everything  can   be  explained; 
I    can    put    the   whole    thing   in    a   nutshell,   IT   you'll    only 
listen  to  me  for  three  years,  or  during  the  duration  of  the 
war." — Bernard  Partridge,  In  iPunch. 
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robs  Great  Britain  of  the  command  of  the 
seas,  but  it  confirms  her  in  what  she  has 
gained  by  it — unless  her  colonies  revolt 
and  use  the  submarine  to  defend  their 
shores.  It  cuts  off  North  America  from 
any  possible  war  with  South  America,  as 
soon  as  we  and  the  South  American  na- 
tions provide  ourselves  with  the  new 
weapon  of  defence.  It  gives  us  only  two 
possible  enemies  with  whom  we  can  wage 
real  war — Canada  and  Mexico.  It  makes 
it  impossible  for  Canada  to  receive  aid 
from  the  mother  country  in  such  a  case, 
assuming  the  possession  on  our  part  of  the 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  submarines 
which  the  situation  will  soon  call  for.   It 


coops  China,  India,  and  Russia  and  the 
rest  of  Europe  with  Japan  on  the 
Eurasian  continent  as  effectually,  so  far 
as  war  is  concerned,  as  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mariner's  compass.  It  makes 
the  Australasian  Powers  safe  from  the 
yellows  and  browns.  It  carries  out  over 
all  the  seas  a  stalemate  as  complete  as 
that  which  exists  in  the  trenches  in 
France,  a  stalemate  in  which  real  naval 
battles  are  impossible,  in  which  destruc- 
tive war  on  commerce  is  raised  to  the  nth 
power,  and  in  which  world  intercourse 
must  be  based  on  peace,  or  so  far  aban- 
doned as  to  make  the  very  existence  of 
the  insular  commercial  peoples  hazardous. 


The  New  Idea  at  Sing  Sing 

Convicts  are  Now  Treated  as  Human  Beings — The  Results. 


DOWN  at  Sing  Sing  prison  in  New 
York  there  is  a  man  who  is  work- 
ing out  a  big  idea.  The  new 
warden,  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  is  treat- 
ing the  prisoners  as  human  beings  in- 
stead of  as  dangerous  beasts.  The  re- 
sults that  he  is  getting  under  the  new 
system  are  treated  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times.  He  first  establishes  the  fact  that 
before  Osborne's  time,  conditions  in  Sing 
.  Sing  were  abominably  bad. 
/\^  It  was  built  in  1835  and  in  1846  it  was 
«pndemned.  That  was  eleven  years  after 
''  it  was  built,  or,  seventy  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing those  seventy  years  in  New  York  City 
on  many  street  corners  building  after 
building  has  been  erected,  each  better 
than  the  last.  In  any  big  American  city 
the  contractors  can,  in  a  few  months, 
wreck  a  skyscraper  and  in  its  place  run 
up  another. 


RunnlDg  up  an  awful  bill. 

—Darling,  In  Des  Moines  Betrliter. 


But  Sing  Sing  remains  just  as  it  was  in 
1835,  except  that  with  each  year  it  has 
grown  more  of  a  menace  to  health,  and 
public  decency  and  safety.  It  belongs  to 
the  dark  ages.  To  the  days  of  dungeons, 
thumbscrews,  and  cat-o'-nine-tails.  In- 
deed, not  so  long  ago,  in  Sing  Sing,  men 
were  strung  up  and  beaten  with  the 
"paddle." 

In  Sing  Sing  there  are  200  cells  into 
which  in  eighty  years  the  sun  has  never 
penetrated.  I  have  stood  in  them  on  the 
hottest  of  June  days,  and  with  my  hand 
felt  the  walls  sweating  and  dripping  with 
moisture. 

These  cells  are  so  small  that  if  you 
try  to  turn  or  walk  in  one  of  them  you 
wipe  the  damp  walls  with  your  body.  "The 
cells  are  insanitary,  filled  with  vermin, 
exhaling  decay.  The  number  of  men  the 
prison  has  killed,  has  driven  mad,  has  for 
life  crippled  with  rheumatism,  or  inocu- 
lated with  unspeakable  diseases  will  never 
be  known. 

In  those  days  every  one  in  the  prison 
was  at  the  mercy  of  spies 
and  stool  pigeons.  Every- 
body suspected  everybody, 
every  one  feared  treachery, 
keepers  took  money  from  the 
prisoners  for  smuggling  in 
morphine  and  whisky  and 
then  claimed  credit  for  find- 
ing it  on  them.  To  get  fa- 
vors or  advancement,  pris- 
oners betrayed  other  prison- 
ers, keepers  set  traps  for 
other  keepers.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Prisons  had  his 
spies,  the  Warden  and  the 
P.K.  had  their  stool  pigeons. 
With  the  advent  of  Thos. 
Mott  Osborne  began  a  new 
order  of  things  at  Sing  Sing. 
He  put  the  theories  of  the 
prison  reformers  to  actual 
test.  Mr.  Davis  tells  of  the 
Osborne  reforms  as  follows: 
He  permitted  the  men  to 
talk.  He  removed  the 
"screws,"  as  the  keepers  are 
called,  from  the  workshops, 
mess  hall,  and  yards.  The 
men  are  now  guarded  by 
members  of  the  league. 

He  put  an  end  to  that  no- 
torious torture  known  as  the 
"dark  cell." 

Subject  to  revision  by 
himself,  he  placed  the  pun- 
ishments for  infractions  of 
prison  rules  in  the  hands  of 
prisoners  elected  by  prison- 
ers. 


He  permitted  them  to  write  as  many 
letters  as  they  liked. 

Instead  of  locking  them  in  their  cells 
over  Sunday  and  holidays,  he  allows  them 
to  spend  the  day  in  the  yard. 

In  the  days  of  "barbarism,"  if  a  holi- 
day fell  on  a  Sunday,  as  this  year  the 
Fourth  of  July  fell  on  Sunday,  the  pris- 
oners were  locked  in  from  Saturday  un- 
til Tuesday.  As  a  result,  holidays  and 
Sundays  were  hated  and  regarded  only 
as  unmerited  and  cruel  punishments. 

He  gave  the  men  permission  to  smoke 
in  the  yards. 

He  allowed  them  to  wear  such  shirts, 
collars,  and  ties  as  other  men  wear.  This 
may  seem  a  small  privilege,  but  getting 
rid  of  the  prison  shirt  gave  the  men  a 
feeling  of  self-respect,  and  every  one  of 
them  who  could  afford  it  availed  himself 
of  the  privilege. 

Of  the  twenty-five  privileges  enumer- 
ated in  the  official  bulletin  of  the  Welfare 
League,  and  upon  which  the  members 
congratulate  themselves,  this  opportunity 
to  dress  like  men  "outside"  is  quoted  first. 
Others  enumerated  in  the  bulletin  are: 

3.  Cigarettes,  cigars,  and  tobacco  are 
now  allowed  to  be  sent  to  us. 

4.  All  men  may  now  receive  monthly 
visits. 

5.  Inmates  are  allowed  to  keep  their 
own  stamps.  This  allows  one  inmate  to 
help  another  in  the  matter  of  postage. 

6.  Instead  of  being  locked  in  the  cells 
evenings,  we  are  invited  to  attend  lec- 
tures, moving  pictures,  song  recitals, 
classes  in  stenography,  telegraphy,  draft- 
ing. 

12.  Allowing  inmates  to  attend  the 
burial  of  parents  and  wives. 

13.  Allowing  inmates  when  relatives 
are  leaving  to  kiss  and  embrace  them. 

And  what  of  the  results.  Criticism  of 
the  Osborne  method  is  very  bitter  in  some 
quarters.  It  is  charged  that  slackness  and 
laziness  have  become  common.  Two 
prisoners  have  escaped;  and  the  inci- 
dents have  been  much  magnified.  Richard 
Harding  Davis  sums  up  the  results  in  a 
series  of  anecdotes.   Here  is  one  of  them: 

On  July  3  there  was  a  baseball  game 
in  the  prison  yard.  From  the  Hudson 
River  the  yard  is  shut  in  by  an  iron  fence. 
Stretching  between  the  fence  and  the 
river  is  a  strip  of  land  forty  feet  wide. 
To  prevent  foul  flies  from  going  into  the 
river  they  had  stationed  on  this  strip 
George  Saber,  a  third-term  prisoner. 

For  an  escape  Saber  was  already  on 
the  right  side  of  the  fence.  The  "screws" 
had  been  removed  from  the  towers. 

In  their  places  were  fellow-prisoners 
who  were  unarmed.  George  could  swim 
like  a  fish.  And  not  a  hundred  yards 
away  canoes,  rowboats,  and  steam 
launches  filled  with  holiday  makers  were 
passing.  No  one  was  watching  George. 
Everybody  was  inside  the  fence  with  his 
back  to  George,  watching  the  game.  He 
had  only  to  slip  off  his  shoes,  slide  into 
the  water,  and  strike  out  for  the  Jersey 
shore  or  for  the  nearest  launch.  If  he 
called  to  those  in  it  for  help,  they  could 
not  let  a  drowning  man  sink.  But  upon 
temptation  and  the  river  George  turned 
his  back.  He  had  his  duty  to  perform. 
He  must  retrieve  the  foul  balls. 

With  his  eyes  raised  expectantly 
George  heard  from  behind  him  a  cry  for 
help.  No  one  else  heard  it.  Every  one 
else  was  still  intent  upon  the  game.  Even 
the  lookouts  in  the  towers.  So  they  did 
not  see  George  Saber  kick  off  his  shoes 
and  dive  into  the  river.   They  did  not  see 
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him  swim  150  yards  to  an  upturned  canoe 
and  carry  to  shore  one  after  the  other  a 
young  girl  and  a  boy.  They  only  heard 
of  it  later  when  the  men  in  the  hospital 
ward,  who  had  seen  the  rescue  from  the 
windows,    told    of    it.     George    himself 


knocked  for  admittance  at  the  prison  gate. 

"Let  me  in,"  he  said.  "I  got  to  go  to 
my  cell  to  change  my  clothes." 

They  let  him  in.  His  chance  was  gone. 
Again  he  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
fence. 


The  War  in  Washington 

IIow  Amenities  are  Observed  Between  the  Representatives  of  Belligerent 

Nations. 


THERE  are  few  phases  of  the  war 
which  present  any  humorous  as- 
pects whatever;  but  some  amuse- 
ment is  obtainable  over  the  situation  at 
Washington  where  the  representatives  of 
the  warring  nations  are  at  daggers- 
drawn.  The  embassies  at  the  American 
capital  are  living  in  a  state  that  "is  some- 
thing less  than  war  and  something  more 
than  armed  neutrality." 

William  Nelson  Taft  contributes  a 
sketchy  article  to  Munsey's  Magazine  in 
this  subject,  saying  in  part: 

Whenever  one  European  army  has 
pushed  another  into  a  lake  or  across  a 
river,  confusion  worse  confounded  has 
raged  among  Washington's  teacups. 
While  brigades  and  regiments  have 
marched  and  countermarched  in  lands 
across  the  sea,  diplomats  here  have  taken 
roundabout  ways  or  have  wholly  dis- 
appeared in  the  interests  of  diplomacy 
and  the  preservation  of  appearances. 

One  phase  of  the  matter  is  that  all  the 
representatives  of  the  nations  at  war  re- 
mained quietly  "at  home"  during  the 
social  season  of  last  winter  and  spring, 
and,  ostensibly  accepted  no  invitations. 
On  one  occasion,  however,  a  Washington 
hostess  persuaded  the  ambassador  from 
Russia  and  Mme.  BakhmeteflF  to  attend  a 
"small  dinner"  which  she  desired  to  give 
in  their  honor.  With  the  expectation  and 
conviction  that  the  hostess  would  have 
sufficient  tact  to  give  the  dinner  neither 
advertisement  nor  notoriety,  Mme.  Bakh- 
meteff  accepted  the  invitation,  and  a  date 
was  fixed  for  the  function. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  set  for  the 
dinner  one  of  the  Washington  papiers  car- 
ried in  its  society  columns  the  announce- 
ment that  "the  Russian  ambassador  and 
Mme  Bakhmeteff  will  be  the  guests  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  to  be  given  this  evening 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  So-and-So."  Before  noon 
the  hostess  received  a  short  note,  written 
on  the  stationery  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Embassy,  to  the  following  effect: 

M.  and  Mme  Bakhmeteff  regret 
extremely  that  a  sudden  and  im- 
perative call  to  New  York  will  pre- 
vent their  attendance  at  dinner  this 
evening. 

The  ambassador  and  his  wife  actually 
made  a  hurried  trip  to  New  York  rather 
than  depart  from  their  previously  an- 
nounced intention  of  not  "going  out." 

Thursday  is  "diplomatic  day"  at  the 
State  Department.  This  is  a  custom  which 
has  come  dowii  from  John  W.  Foster, 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison.  Every  diplomat  who  has 
any  business  whatever  to  transact  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  calls  at  the  de- 
partment on  that  day  and  awaits  his  turn 
to  see  the  premier. 

Since  August  1  of  last  year,  Thursdays 
have  been  busy  days  in  the  corridors  of 
the  State  Department,  particularly  for 
Eddie  Savoy,  the  colored  messenger  as- 
signed to  the  diplomatic  anteroom  since 


the  days  of  Secretary  Hay.  Savoy  not 
only  has  to  see  that  the  ambassadors  and 
ministers  reach  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
their  proper  order,  but  he  also  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  assigning  hostile  ambassa- 
dors to  different  waiting-rooms. 

Thus  it  would  never  do  for  Sir  Cecil 
Spring-Rice,  the  British  ambassador,  to 
be  forced  to  wait  in  the  same  room  with 
Count  J.  H.  von  Bernstoff,  the  emissary 
of  the  Kaiser.  Likewise,  much  diplomatic 
manoeuvring  has  to  take  place  in  order 
that  Dr.  Constantin  Theodor  Dumba, 
privy  councillor  and  ambassador  from 
Austria-Hungary,  may  be  spared  the  em- 
barrassment of  meeting  M.  Jules  J. 
Jusserand,  the  French  envoy,  or  George 
Bakhmeteff,  master  of  the  imperial  court 
of  Russia,  or  the  representatives  of  any 
of  the  numerous  countries  with  which 
Austria  is  at  war. 

As  the  State  Department  boasts  of  but 
one  real  diplomatic  anteroom,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  problem  is  sometimes  a 
very  delicate  one. 

One  day,  just  after  the  wark  broke  out, 
and  while  Germany  was  still  in  the  midst 
of  the  declaration  of  hostilities  on  the  na- 
tions that  opposed  her.  Count  von  Bern- 
storff  called  at  the  State  Department  to 
see  Secretary  Bryan.  As  usual,  he  left 
his  hat  and  cane  in  the  diplomatic  wait- 
ing-room across  the  hall. 

Upon  emerging  from  the  Secretary's 
private  office,  the  German  ambassador 
opened  the  door  to  the 
anteroom,  preparatory  to 
retrieving  his  hat  and 
stick.  Perceiving  some  one 
standing  with  his  back  to 
the  door,  the  count  hur- 
riedly retreated  to  the  hall, 
and,  in  a  whisper,  demand- 
ed of  Eddie  Savoy: 

"Who  is  that  gentleman 
in  the  waiting-room," 

"The  minister  from  San- 
to Domingo,"  replied  the 
messenger. 

"Oh,  all  right!"  smiled 
the  ambassador.  "I'm  not 
at  war  with  him" ;  and  he 
re-entered  the  waiting- 
room. 

Had  the  occupant  been 
the  representative  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
Russia,  or  Japan,  it  would 
not  have  been  diplomatic 
etiquette  for  the  German 
envoy  to  enter  the  same 
room. 

On  another  day,  when 
the  Count  von  Bernstorff 
called  to  see  Secretary 
Bryan  and  overstayed  his 
appointed  time,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  himself  con- 
ducted the  ambassador  to 
the  elevator.  Before  re- 
turning to  his  office  Mr. 
Bryan  turned  to  the  news- 
paper corresDondents  who 
haunt  the  halls  of  the  State 
Department  and  laughing- 
ly remarked: 


"The  British  ambassador  was  due  here 
five  minutes  ago,  and  I  didn't  want  to 
run  any  chances  of  open  hostilities!" 

The  question  whether  the  representa- 
tives of  two  warring  countries  should 
speak  to  each  other  when  they  met  in  the 
street  or  at  the  club  was  one  that  caused 
some  confusion  during  the  first  part  of 
the  trouble  abroad.  The  representatives 
of  the  Latin  countries  saw  no  reason  why 
friendships  of  long  standing  should  be 
broken  off  to  the  extent  of  failing  to 
notice  the  presence  of  the  other  ambas- 
sadors. Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
he  would  not  speak  to  the  representative 
of  any  country  at  war  with  Great  Britain. 
The  British  ambassador  had  not  been  in 
Washington  very  long,  and  had  not 
formed  any  close  friendships  in  the  diplo- 
matic corps. 

The  question  was  finally  adjusted  on 
the  basis  of  a  precedent  established  dur- 
ing the  Russo-Japanese  War.  During  the 
struggle,  the  ambassador  from  Japan  met 
the  ambassador  from  Russia,  then  the 
dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  in  the  halls 
of  the  State  Department.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mikado  bowed  low  as  he 
passed,  and  then  straightened  up  with 
the  remark: 

"I  salute  the  dean  of  the  corps,  not  the 
representative  of  the  Czar!" 

M.  Jusserand,  the  French  ambassador, 
being  the  present  dean  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  the  German  and  Austrian  envoys 
salute  him  when  they  meet  in  the  street 
or  at  the  Metropolitan  Club,  and  he  re- 
turns the  salutation.  The  other  repre- 
sentatives of  warring  countries  usually 
fail  to  notice  the  presence  of  their  ene- 
mies— a  condition  which  has  given  rise 
to  not  a  little  confusion  when  meetings 
were  unavoidable  and  unforeseen. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  members  of  the 
corps  who  are  not  on  amicable  terms  have 
avoided  going  to  any  place  where  they 
would  be  likely  to  meet  representatives  of 
the  nations  with  which  they  are  at  war. 


The  lightning  rod  ,'igent. 
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The  result  has  been  a  veritable  cleavage 
in  Washington  society.  As  the  ambassa- 
dors and  attaches  from  Germany  and 
Austria  do  not  care  to  meet  the  ambassa- 
dors and  attaches  from  Great  Britain, 
France,  Japan,  Russia,  and  Belgium,  the 
hostesses  of  the  capital  have  been  divided 
into  two  camps,  the  Germanic  and  the 
Allied.  Any  one  who  entertains  the  rep- 
resentatives of  one  of  the  warring  fac- 
tions cannot  entertain  those  of  the  other, 
and  the  decision,  once  made,  must  be 
abided  by. 

"Those  who  entertain  us,"  is  the  way 
in  which  one  diplomat  phrased  the  situ- 
ation, and  the  separating  line  has  been 
sharply  and  distinctly  drawn. 

During  the  earlier  days  of  the  war, 
Washington  hostesses  failed  to  take  the 
matter  as  seriously  as  did  the  representa- 
tives of  the  countries  engaged,  and  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  attaches  of  em- 
bassies which  were  not  on  speaking  terms 
were  invited  to  the  same  social  function. 
When  one  hostess  made  the  faux  pas  of 
inviting  M.  Jusserand  and  Councillor 
Dumba  to  the  same  dinner,  the  diplomatic 
corps  took  counsel  and  decided  that  in 
future  no  one  connected  with  an  em- 
bassy should  attend  any  function  unless 
the  hostess  had  been  asked  if  there  would 
be  present  anybody  whose  attendance 
would  not  be  "felicitous."  Word  to  this 
effect  was   passed  around  the  circle   of 


Washington's  drawing-rooms,  with  the 
result  that  more  care  was  thenceforth  ex- 
ercised in  the  list  of  invitations,  and  dip- 
lomatic friction  was  cut  down  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Before  it  was  officially  announced  that 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Wilson  would  prevent 
the  holding  of  any  of  the  usual  recep- 
tions at  the  White  House,  speculation  was 
rife  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  of  the 
Diplomatic  Reception,  the  first  of  the  four 
official  functions  given  by  the  President 
every  winter.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
presence  of  the  representatives  of  powers 
which  were  at  war  would  be  extremely 
embarrassing,  to  say  the  least,  and  that 
any  number  of  unpleasant  incidents 
would  be  likely  to  arise  from  such  a  gath- 
ering. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not 
be  etiquette  for  any  member  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  to  decline  to  attend,  unless  his 
embassy  was  in  formal  mourning. 

If  the  reception  had  been  held,  it  proba- 
bly would  have  been  in  line  with  the  one 
at  the  Italian  court,  where  the  foreign 
representatives,  by  tacit  consent,  came  in 
two  bodies — the  Germans,  Austrians,  and 
Turks  at  one  time  during  the  evening  and 
the  Allies  later.  The  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, according  to  the  press  reports,  acted 
as  toast-master,  and  carefully  avoided 
expressing  any  sentiments  which  might 
be  offensive  to  those  present. 


The  Legislative  Machinery  of  Russia 

The  Foundation  of  a  Real  Reform  Movement  'Is  Being  Laid  There. 


SINCE  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
western  world  has  learned  to  look 
with  a  more  lenient  eye  on  Russian 
institutions.  The  world  is  commencing  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  real  reform  move- 
ment in  Russia;  that  the  absolute  and 
oppressive  forms  of  Government  are  slow- 
ly giving  way.  The  progress  towards  re- 
form has  not  been  very  great  as  yet  but 
the  important  fact  remains  that  the  ma- 
chinery for  a  real  reform  propaganda  is 
being  slowly  perfected.  An  interesting 
series  of  articles  has  been  running  in  The 
Outlook,  the  work  of  George  Kennan.  In 
his  last  article  he  deals  with  the  national 
legislative  machinery  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. He  says  in  part: 

When  Nicholas  the  Second  in  1905  de- 
cided to  give  Russia  a  Parliament,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  utilizing  the  CounciJ  of 
the  Empire  as  an  upper  house.  In  order 
to  connect  it  with  the  Duma  and  give  it 
a  quasi-representative  character,  he  made 
half  its  members  elective ;  but  he  still  re- 
tained control  of  it  by  reserving  the  right 
to  appoint  the  other  half  and  by  giving 
the  selection  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
elected  members  to  the  classes  of  whose 
support  he  felt  sure,  namely,  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  and  the  landed  proprietors. 
As  now  constituted  the  council  has  196 
members;  98  including  the  President  and 
Vice-President  are  appointed  by  the  Czar ; 
while  of  the  other  98,  34  are  chosen  by  the 
provincial  assemblies  (zemstvos) ,  22  by 
the  landed  proprietors,  18  by  the  assem- 
blies of  nobles,  12  by  municipal  boards  of 
trade  and  industry,  6  by  the  Imperial  uni- 
versities and  6  by  the  orthodox  clergy. 
The  Czar  names  the  appointed  members 
every  year  and  may  make  such  changes 
annually  as  seem  to  him  desirable.  The 
elected  members  hold' their  seats  for  nine 
years,  one-third  of  them  being  chosen  at 


the  end  of  every  triennial  period.  The 
monarch,  however,  has  power  to  remove 
any  of  them  in  his  discretion  and  to  order 
that  the  seats  thus  vacated  be  filled  by 
new  elections. 

By  appointing  98  of  the  councillors 
himself  and  giving  to  the  classes  that 
would  naturally  support  the  throne  the 
selection  of  42  more,  the  Czar  expected  to 
control  140  votes  out  of  a  possible  i96. 
This  would  give  him  a  clear  majority  on  a 
full  vote  of  about  84.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, he  has  done  even  better  than  this.  In 
recent  sessions  he  has  had  a  majority 
from  23  to  98  in  a  total  average  vote  of 
160  to  165. 

By  this  composition  of  the  upper  house 
the  Duma  has  been  effectively  held  in 
check  and  its  powers,  so  far  as  liberal 
legislation  is  concerned,  have  been  re- 
duced to  nil.  A  Liberal  bill  does  occasion- 
ally get  the  majority  of  votes  in  the  Duma, 
out  it  is  almost  invariably  rejected,  radi- 
cally changed,  or  indefinitely  postponed  in 
the  Council  of  the  Empire.  Among  the 
measures  that  have  had  this 
fate  in  recent  sessions  are 
bills  to  reform  the  lower 
court,  to  promote  element- 
ary education,  to  establish 
zemstvos  in  various  parts  of 
the  Empire  in  which  they  do 
not  now  exist,  to  restrict  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  drinks,  to 
enlarge  the  control  of 
Parliament  over  the  budget, 
to  admit  women  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  to  lower  the  tax 
on  sugar,  to  permit  change 
of  religious  faith,  to  facili- 
tate admission  to  the  uni- 
versities, to  allow  judges  to 
suspend  sentences,  and  to 
authorize  private  citizens  to 
prosecute  in  the  courts 
officials  guilty  of  illegal  ac- 
tion.    Some   of    these    mea- 


sures were  summarily  rejected  without 
detailed  consideration,  while  others  were 
.so  radically  changed  that  the  Duma  would 
not  accept  them  in  their  amended  form 
and  they  were  consequently  dropped. 
Nearly  all  of  them  were  opposed  in  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  or 
the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod. 

Professor  Maxim  Kovalevski,  who  is 
himself  a  member  of  the  Council  from  the 
universities,  says: 

"The  upper  house  is  regarded  by  the 
Duma  as  a  brake  on  the  wheel  of  the  most 
undesirable  kind,  nullifying  all  its  legis- 
lative work.  The  attacks  of  the  Duma  are 
becoming  more  and  more  frequent,  and 
there  is  much  to  justify  them.  .  .  .  The 
Imperial  Council  is  not  popular,  and  at 
the  next  election  the  Opposition  will  prob- 
ably talk  of  trying  to  cut  its  claws;  but 
any  attempt  of  the  kind  will  be  futile.  It 
contains  too  many  high  officers  of  Court 
and  knights  decorated  with  the  Order  of 
St.  Andrew,  too  many  Knighls  of  the 
White  Eagle  and  St.  Vladimir,  too  many 
former  or  future  ministers,  for  the  fear  of 
displeasing  the  Duma  to  have  any  influ- 
ence on  its  conduct." 

Although  the  Duma  is  so  hampered  by 
the  powers  of  the  upper  chamber  that  it 
can  show  little  in  the  way  of  tangible  re- 
sults, it  is  nevertheless  a  great  power  for 
good.    As  Mr.  Kenran  explains: 

In  a  country  that  is  subject  to  auto- 
cratic or  oligarchic  rule  nothing  is  more 
important  than  free  speech.  The  Govern- 
ment may  be  arbitrary,  incompetent  and 
inefficient;  but  if  its  acts  are  subject  to 
review  and  criticism,  if  its  measures  are 
publicly  discussed,  and  if  its  opponents 
are  at  liberty  to  propose  and  advocate 
measures  of  reform,  the  misgoverned  peo- 
ple have  an  opportunity,  at  least,  to  know 
what  is  wrong  and  how  it  may  be  righted. 
The  chambers  of  the  Russian  Parliament 
are  the  only  places  in  the  Empire  where 
speech  is  free.  The  provincial  zemstvos 
are  not  allowed  to  discuss  national  affairs, 
public  meetings  of  a  political  nature  are 
forbidden,  and  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  are  restrained  by  a  strict  censor- 
ship; but  in  the  Duma  the  representatives 
of  all  political  parties — monarchists  and 
Constitutional  Democrats,  reactionists 
and  Socialists — are  allowed  to  say  what 
they  like,  provided  they  do  not  directly 
incite  sedition. 

In  view  of  the  influence  that  these 
speeches  and  interpellations  have  had  in 
shaping  national  opinion,  the  usefulness 
of  the  Russian  Parliament  can  hardly  be 
questioned.  It  is  not  an  independent  legis- 
lative body  which  fairly  represents  the 
people,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  edu- 
cating and  emancipating  force. 


What   shall   I   use  next? 

—Gregg,  In   .\tlanta  Constitution. 
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The  Passing  of  the  Chanty  Man 

A  Sea-Faring  Institution  That  is  Almost  Forgotten. 


WHO  or  what  is  a  chanty  man?  In 
these  days  of  steam  transit,  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  sail- 
ing ship  are  almost  forgotten.  And  so  the 
chanty  man  is  nearly  a  thing  of  the  past, 
obsolete  and  forgotten.  But  the  attention 
of  a  forgetful  generation  is  recalled  by 
William  Brown  Meloney  in  the  course  of 
an  article  in  Everybody's  Magazine;  and 
the  chanty  man  is  presented  to  us  in  so 
vivid  a  light  that  he  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten again.   He  writes: 

Oh,  blow,  ye  winds,  I  long  to  hear  you. 

Blow,  bullies,  blow! 
Oh,  blow  to-day  and  blow  to-morrow, 

Blow,  my  bully  boys,  blow! 

Oh,  blow  to-day  and  blow  to-morrow, 

Blow,  bullies,  blow! 
Oh,  blow  away  all  care  and  sorrow, 

Blow,  my  bully  boys,  blow! 

Thus  I  heard  the  Chanty  Man  sing  to 
the  winds  in  days  full  of  the  mystery  of 
tall,  white-pinioned  ships  and  the  call  of 
far-away  waters.  I  heard  him  under  fair 
skies,  and  again  when  there  were  no  skies 
and  he,  waist  deep  in  hissing  water — a 
piece  of  drift  on  a  reeling  deck — rhymed 
a  song  which  cheated  an  outraged  sea. 

He  is  still  worth  a  thought  in  these  days 
when  our  nation  has  but  a  shadow  of  a 
merchant  marine  and  our  great  commerce 
rides  in  foreign  bottoms  —  when  the 
Chanty  Man  and  his  chanty  are  passing. 

A  chanty  is — no,  was — a  merchant  sea- 
man's work  song,  and  the  Chanty  Man 
was  its  leader — the  acknowledged  fore- 
singer,  forehand  of  the  working  crew. 
Black  and  blue  from  the  thuggery  of 
"Shanghai"  Brown's  boarding-house — or 
"Patch  Eye"  Curtin's,  or  Katie  Wilson's; 
split-lipped,  broken-nosed,  ear-slit,  scalp- 
torn;  cheated  and  shorn  by  cozen  and 
crimp;  sick  of  soul  and  body;  his  chief 
earthly  possessions  a  pot,  pannikin,  and 
spoon,  and  a  pair  of  leaky  sea-boots;  his 
most  precious  belonging  the  stocking  of 
his  latest  charmer  knotted  round  his  neck 
— and  still  he  could  sing!  Blessed  was  the 
ship  that  could  boast  one  good  man  of  his 
tribe.  Thrice  blessed  she  that  could  boast 
one  in  each  watch. 

For  without  his  chanty  the  seaman 
could  not  have  worked  the  under-manned 
and  underfed,  and  often  sty-fed,  vessels 
in  which  he  went  up  and  down  the  world; 
he  could  not  have  set  sail  to  favoring 
breeze  or  furled  it  from  destroying  gale. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  song  to  lift  any 
kind  of  work  along;  and  a  chanty  was 
then — and  still  is,  on  the  few  square- 
rigged  wanderers  left  on  the  seas — as 
good  as  ten  men  on  a  rope's  end,  capstan- 
bar,  or  windlass-brake. 

The  chanty  was  peculiarly  an  institu- 
tion of  the  merchant  marine.  In  the 
navies  the  crews  of  the  ships  in  the  days 
of  sail  were — as  they  are  to-day — so  large 
that  a  work  song  was  seldom  necessary, 
and  therefore  seldom  heard.  I  know  of 
only  one  true  navy  chanty  or  chorus. 

Somewhere  on  the  salt  seas  to-day  one 
of  the  last  chanty  men  is  lifting  his  voice 
in  "Whisky!  Johnny!"  or  "The  Maid  of 
Amsterdam,"  ignorant  that  the  sailors 
of  Queen  Bess's  reign  sang  the  same 
words  and  same  tunes.  "Whisky! 
Johnny!"  may  be  found  among  songs  of 
the    sixteenth     century    in     the    Percy 


Reliques.  It  was  probably  a  street  ballad. 
"The  Maid  of  Amsterdam"  is  a  solo 
from  Thomas  Heywood's  "The  Rape  of 
Lucrece,"  which  went  on  the  boards 
about  1620. 

Technically,  true  chanty  verse  consisted 
of  a  variously  long  solo  line  followed  by 
a  short  chorus  line,  a  second  solo  line 
which  rhymed  with  the  first,  and  then  a 
long  or  drawn-out  chorus  line. 

That  was  the  form  of  all  the  halyard 
chanties,  of  necessity  the  kind  most  often 
sung.    ' 

But  in  weighing  anchor  the  character 
of  the  task  permitted  a  longer  chorus ;  as 
thus,  in  "Outward  Bound" — a  favorite  in 
the  days  when  sailing  packets  were  the 
Western  Ocean  shuttles  between  the  New 
and  Old  Worlds. 

(The  Chanty  Man:) 

We're  outward  bound   from  New   York 

Town; 
(All  hands:) 

Heave,  bullies,  heave  and  pawl! 
(The  Chanty  Man:) 
Oh,  bring  the  cable  up  and  down. 
(All  hands:) 

Hurrah,  we're  outward  bound! 

Hurrah,  we're  outward  bound! 

To  the  Battery  Park  we'll  bid  adieu, 
Heave,  bullies,  heave  and  pawl! 

To  Suke  and  Moll  and  Sally,  too, 
Hurrah,  we're  outward  bound! 
Hurrah,  we're  outward  bound! 

A  repetition  of  the  solo  lines  will  be  ob- 
served in  many  of  the  verses.  This  cus- 
tom was  to  enable  the  Chanty  Man  to  cast 
the  rhyming  line  of  the  succeeding  verse. 
He  improvised  as  he  sang,  except  in  the 
classics  such  as  "The  Maid  of  Amster- 
dam" and  "Lowlands." 

Often  his  poetic  feet  stumbled  and  his 
rhymes  flattened  out  like  flounders'  tails, 
but  he  sang  bravely  and  not  without  pur- 
pose. As  a  long  passage  wore  on  he  would 
become  a  very  personal  interpreter  of  the 


crew's  opinions  of  ship,  owners,  master, 
mates,  cook,  and  grub— the  lyrical  barri- 
ster of  the  forecastle's  real  or  imaginary 
wrongs.  Thus  a  crew  worked  off  its 
"grinds"  on  those  who  ruled  from  abaft 
the  mast. 

This  is  a  topgallant  halyard  "grind": 


And  who  d'ye  think's  the  skipper  o' 

Blow,  boys,  blow! 
Why,  Holy  Joe,  the  nigger  lover, 

Blow,  my  bully  boys,  blow! 


her? 


Now, 


who   d'ye 
o'  her? 


think's  the  chief  mate 


Blow,  boys,  blow! 
A  big  mu-latter,  come  from  Antigua! 
Blow,  m,y  bully  boys,  blow! 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  things 
like  this  were  productive  of  ructions  and 
of  "belaying-pin  soup" — that  is,  a  beat- 
ing—on forecastle  bills  of  fare. 

Of  all  the  halyards  chanties  I  should 
say  that  "Whisky!  Johnny!"  was  the 
prime  favorite  of  sailor-men.  Strangely, 
it  carried  a  sort  of  moral,  and  the  kind  of 
men  who  used  to  "go  deep  water"  liked  to 
moralize — at  sea.  I  have  seen  it  put  life 
in  a  gang  of  bullies  who,  a  moment  previ- 
ously, had  been  in  a  state  of  semi-coma  as 
the  result  of  a  farewell  'longshore  bout 
with  John  Barleycorn ;  put  them  on  their 
toes  and  drive  a  good  ship  winging  sea- 
ward.   This  version  is  the  purest: 

Oh,  Whisky  is  the  life  of  man, 

Whislcy!  Johnny! 
It  always  was  since  time  began, 

Oh,  whislcy  for  my  Johnny! 

Oh,  whisky  makes  me  wear  old  clo's, 

Whislcy!  Johnny! 
'Twas  whisky  gave  me  a  broken   nose, 

Oh,  whisky  for  my  Johnny! 

I  think  I  heard  our  Old  Man  say, 

Whisky!  Johnny! 
"I'll   treat  my  men   in   a   decent  way," 

Oh,  whisky  for  my  Johnny! 

"I'll  treat  my  men  in  a  decent  way," 

Whisky!  Johnny! 
"I'll  grog  them  all  three  times  a  day," 

Oh,  whisky  ior  my  Johnny! 


An  Inside  Picture  of  Essen 

How  the  Krupps  Have  Established  a  Feudal  State. 


^HE  town  of  Essen  presents  itself 
to  the  world  as  the  centre  from 
which  emanate  the  ingenious  mon- 
strosities of  German  war  aggression.  The 
name  Krupp  is  almost  synonymous  for 
everything  diabolic.  The  popular  coh- 
ception  of  Essen  and  the  Krupps  goes 
little  beyond  this.  Nevertheless  there  are 
many  things  about  the  munition  centre  of 
Germany  and  its  rulers  that  are  distinctly 
interesting,  entirely  separate  from  any 
connection  with  the  war.  Robert  Hunter 
contributes  an  interesting  article  on  this 
subject  to  the  English  Review  of  Reviews. 
He  says  in  part: 

One  aspect  of  Essen  is  that  the  Krupps 
are  said  to  have  a  perfect  system  of  in- 
dustrial feudalism:  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  people  of  Essen  are  body  and 
soul  the  property  of  the  Krupps  just  as  if 
they  were  serfs  back  in  the  middle  ages 
on  the  domain  of  some  feudal  baron. 
It  is  not  my  concern  to  decide  whether 


the  Krupps  were  animated  by  purely 
philanthropic  motives  in  establishing  a 
model  community  with  sanitary  houses, 
wholesome  surroundings,  pensions  and 
asylums,  or  whether  it  was  simply  with 
shrewd  business  acumen,  or  with  the  de- 
liberate malprepense,  they  evolved  a  sys- 
tem of  "benevolent  feudalism." 

Here  is  practically  a  national  concern 
in  private  hands.  It  might  almost  be 
called  the  German  Arsenal.  To  have  the 
regular  working  of  this  great  place  sub- 
ject to  the  disputes,  strikes,  and  stoppages 
incidental  to  industry,  would  be  to  jeopar- 
dize the  interests  of  the  Fatherland  in 
case  of  war.  This  was  all  the  more  neces- 
sary because  of  the  extensive  growth  of 
the  anti-militarist  sentiment  among  the 
working  class  of  Germany.  It  was,  there- 
fore, essential  that  as  many  of  these 
drawbacks,  or  the  reasons  for  them, 
should  be  eliminated. 

The  work  they  had  for  them  to  do  was 
highly  skilled  and  often  very  dangerous. 
They  wanted  an  army  of  the  most  sturdy 
and  efficient  men — stalwart  sons  of  Vul- 
can— men  who  could  always  be  relied  upon 
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for  service  and  who  would  not  be  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influences  and  disturbances 
of  industrial  or  political  life. 

And  so  the  conditions  of  employment 
must  be  better  than  anywhere  else.  The 
wages  must  permit  of  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living,  there  should  be  security  for 
life — in  short,  the  conditions  should  be 
such  that  it  paid  any  disgruntled  man 
better  to  stay  right  on. 

Mr.  Hunter  goes  on  to  tell  about  his 
visit  to  Essen,  showing  how  different  it  is 
from  Pittsburg  and  Sheffield,  in  that  it 
lacks  the  cloudy  overcast  smoky  atmos- 
phere of  these  two  great  centres.  He 
found  a  blue  sky  overhead,  a  clean  town, 
with  houses  bright  and  cheerful — there 
were  no  hovels,  no  wretched  alleys,  no  vile 
tenements,  and  no  hideous  courts.  He 
then  proceeds  to  show  how  the  feudal  idea 
was  gradually  built  up: 

In  1861  Alfred  Krupp  built  homes  for 
some  of  his  workmen.  These  were  known 
as  the  foremen's  lodgings,  but  soon  they 
had  to  be  removed  in  order  to  give  ground 
space  for  the  rapidly  growing  factory. 
New  housing  attempts  were  then  pro- 
jected. In  1863  the  first  "labor  colony" 
was  erected.  It  still  exists  and  is  known 
as  the  Old  West  End  Colony.  There  are 
eight  rows  of  two-storeyed  houses — con- 
taining altogether  136  tenements. 

Another  large  colony  built  in  the  seven- 
ties covers  over  fifty  acres  of  land  and 
consists  of  226  large,  four-storey,  brick 
tenements.  Each  house  has  ample  space 
and  a  garden  plot  surrounding  it.  The 
streets  are  lined  with  fine  Lindens  and 
there  is  a  beautiful  park  with  a  large  open 
space  adjoining  for  games  and  sports. 

At  one  side  of  the  busy  market  place 
stands  a  large  building,  containing  a  res- 
taurant, library  and  reading  room. 

But  it  is  in  their  provision  for  the  dis- 
abled and  aged  workmen  that  Krupp's 
have  excelled  themselves.  Altenhof  is  an 
exclusively  designed  little  community  of 
thatched  cottages  on  a  particularly  at- 
tractive site.  It  overlooks  the  silvan  val- 
ley of  Ruhr  and  nestles  up  to  a  little  wood 
of  beech  trees  quite  at  the  edge  of  the 
town.  It  Is  intended  that  all  the  workmen 
who  have  grown  old  in  the  service  of  the 
firm  shall  be  cared  for  in  this  colony.  The 
old  couples  live  together,  but  there  are 
special  homes  for  the  widows  and  widow- 
ers, both  of  which  are  comfortable  build- 
ings. At  present  this  colony  contains  125 
houses. 

A  rough  idea  of  this  great  housing 
scheme  will  be  gained  when  I  say  that 
over  thirty  thousand  persons  are  now 
housed  in  the  various  Krupp  colonies. 

The  Krupp's  next  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  feeding  and  clothing  their  people 
and  supplying  them  with  furniture  and 
household  requisites.  Thus  a  number  of 
supply  stores  have  been  developed.  At 
first  the  supplies  were  sold  at  cost  price, 
but  naturally  difficulties  soon  arose  with 
the  local  storekeepers.  Now  goods  are 
sold  at  market  prices  to  everyone,  whether 
employed  by  the  firm  or  not.  Then,  in  or- 
der that  the  employees  should  not  be 
robbed  of  their  money,  a  system  of  rebate 
was  devised  and  now  every  year,  in  De- 
cember, bonuses  are  returned  to  the  work 
people  in  cash. 

Mr.  Hunter  goes  on  to  show  how  well 
provided  for  the  workmen  are  in  the  mat- 
ter of  amusement,  insurance,  hospitals, 
etc.  Their  lot  is  made  as  smooth  as  human 
ingenuity  can  cope  with  the  conditions  of 
modern  life.  But  there  is  another  side  of 
the  picture  which  he  proceeds  to  outline 
in  the  following  paragraphs: 


The  workmen  at  Krupp's  are  fully  pro- 
vided for  from  birth  to  old  age.  They  are 
free  from  the  anxieties  of  the  ordinary 
laborer,  so  long  as  they  are  faithful  ser- 
vants of  the  Krupp's.  What  more  could 
be  desired? 

Yet  there  is  one  big  fly  in  the  amber. 
And  here  it  is  that  some  people  think  they 
can  detect  the  cloven  hoof  of  feudalism. 
The  men  who  are  employed  by  Krupp 
have  to  sacrifice  their  political  liberty  and 
this  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  great 
irritation. 

The  men  are  not  allowed  to  join  a  trade 
union.  Instant  dismissal  is  the  lot  of  any- 
one found  doing  so.  No  one  connected 
vsrith  the  flrm  can  openly  belong  to  the 
social  democratic  party,  which,  despite  of 
and  perhaps  because  of,  the  bitter  hos- 
tility of  this  powerful  firm,  has  made  as- 
tonishing progress  in  Essen.  Anyone 
found  agitating  for  the  Socialists  is  im- 
mediately forced  to  quit.  The  firm  simply 


will  not  have  anything  or  anybody  about 
the  place  favoring  of  labor  organization 
or  socialism. 

Notwithstanding  the  philanthropy  of 
the  Krupp's  and  the  comparative  comfort 
of  their  existence,  the  workmen  do  con- 
sider themselves  in  helpless  bondage  to 
their  employers  and  unquestionably 
Krupp's  have  an  extraordinary  power 
over  their  vast  army  of  employees,  be- 
cause of  their  welfare  institutions.. 
Strikes  are  rendered  hopeless  by  the  men's 
fear  of  losing  the  benefits  they  have,  the 
good  houses,  cheap  goods  and  old  age 
pensions. 

The  German  workman  has  a  rope  about 
his  neck  and  is  to-day  being  driven  to 
battle.  The  German  military  machine  is 
the  Krupp  feudalism  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
It  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether  the  feudalism 
of  modern  Germany  is  a  system  perfect 
enough  to  overpower  the  inchoate  demo- 
cracies of  Western  Europe. 


The  Submarine  Blockade 

The  World's  Opinion  on  the  Results  of  Von  Tirpitz's  Operations. 


TIE  German  submarine  blockade  of 
the  British  Isles  has  resulted  in  the 
sinking  of  many  ships  and  heavy 
loss  of  life,  but  it  has  failed  utterly  in  its 
purpose  of  isolating  the  Island  Empire. 
Current  Opinion  presents  opinions  on 
this  point  from  the  press  of  the  world, 
summing  it  all  up  in  the  heading,  "Col- 
lapse of  the  German  Submarine  Cam- 
paign Against  England."  The  article 
reads: 

When  the  resolute  von  Tirpitz  promised 
the  German  people  a  victory  over  England 
at  sea  in  no  long  time,  he  indulged  in  no 
insincere  boast,  according  to  an  expert  in 
the  Rome  Tribuna;  but  he  did  deceive 
himself.  The  Germans  thought  the  sub- 
marine a  contrivance  for  which  the  Eng- 
lish were  unprepared.  But,  according  to 
the  Paris  Figaro,  few  have  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  pains  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty  with  the  submarine.  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe  is  deemed  one  of  the  highest 
living  authorities  on  the  tactics  of  the  sub- 
marine. He  first  drew  the  attention  of  the 
British  Admiralty  to  the  fact  that  sub- 
marines cannot  be  fought  with  sub- 
marines. That  was  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Nevertheless,  the  British  de- 
veloped their  own  submarine  equipment 
on  an  even  greater  scale  than  that  of  Ger- 
many. They  experimented  also  with  de- 
vices adapted  to  foil  the  submarine.  That 
is  why  the  transports  have  succeeded  in 
taking  General  French's  army  safely  to 
the  mainland.  In  the  list  of  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz's  miscalculations,  as  compiled  by 
the  allies,  the  torpedo  tube  is  given  a  con- 
spicuous place.  The  London  Times  pro- 
fesses to  know  that  this  torpedo  tube  has 
no  flexibility  of  aim  even  in  the  latest  type 
of  German  submarine.  A  hit  by  a  sub- 
marine torpedo  is  often  a  matter  of  luck, 
unless  the  target  be  stationary.  The  sub- 
marines, moreover,  will  not  face  the  de- 
stroyers and  light  cruisers  with  which  the 
English  police  their  waters.  This  has 
proved  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Berlin, 
says  the  Paris  Temps.  Hints  appear  that 
the  English  harbors  are  defended  by  vast 
network  contrivances  in  which  a  sub- 
marine enmeshes  itself.  There  is  reason 
to  infer  that  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  has  lost 
important  units  from  his  squadron. 

Not  once  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
according  to  the  London  Times,  has  a  Ger- 


man submarine  made  a  hit  from  a  shot 
under  water  "in  any  colorable  reproduc- 
tion" of  the  conditions  of  actual  warfare. 
There  is  much  melodrama  in  the  von 
Tirpitz  "blockade"  and  much  terrorizing 
of  non-combatants ;  but  there  ensue  no  re- 
sults from  the  standpoint  of  the  science  of 
naval  warfare.  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  is 
said  to  ascribe  some  of  his  disappoint- 
ments to  inadequate  co-operation  of  sea- 
planes, whose  observations  were  counted 
on  to  aid  in  the  actual  aiming  of  tor- 
pedoes. The  London  Times  insists,  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  the  Vossische 
Zeitung  (Berlin),  that  not  once  has  a 
German  submarine  been  able  to  enter  a 
British  harbor  when  an  effort  was  made 
to  obstruct  its  passage.  While  the  allies 
thus  speak  of  the  collapse  of  the  German 
submarine  campaign,  the  press  of  the 
Fatherland  still  speaks  of  England  as 
practically  bottled  up.  The  Gorlitzer 
V olkszeitung ,  a  Socialist  organ  which  pro- 
tested against  the  sinking  of  the  Liisi- 
tania,  cannot,  indeed,  see  what  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  has  gained  as  a  set-off  against 
the  increase  he  has  caused  in  the  number 
of  Germany's  foes.  This  paper,  however, 
was  suppressed.  German  dailies  generally 
cherish  no  doubt  of  the  triumph  of  the 
submarine  in  effecting  the  blockade  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Paris  Radical  depre- 
cates the  tendency  of  the  allies  to  make 
light  of  the  German  submarines.  The 
Rome  Messaggero,  on  the  other  hand, 
notes  that  the  plans  of  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz  for  sinking  Italian  ships  off  the 
African  coast  proved  a  fiasco,  though  the 
German  press  had  hailed  it  as  an  import- 
ant development  of  the  war.  Austrian 
submarines,  it  adds,  keep  in  home  waters, 
fearing  to  fall  before  the  allied  fleet.  So 
far  Norwegian  commerce  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  victim  of  the  operations  of 
von  Tirpitz. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  collapse  of 
the  German  submarine  campaign  is  seen 
by  the  British  press  in  the  abandonment 
of  the  German  plan  for  the  invasion  of 
England.  This  invasion  was  a  well-settled 
thing  in  Berlin  military  circles,  according 
to  the  London  Spectator,  which  believes 
that  it  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  pos- 
sibility. There  is  still  occasional  mention 
of  the  coming  invasion  in  the  comments  of 
military  experts  who  discuss  the  war  in 
the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  but  the  scheme  is 
by  no  means  to  the  fore  as  it  was  a  few 
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months  ago.  That  explains  to  the  French 
dailies  the  nature  of  the  rising  feud  be- 
tween the  military  magnates  in  Berlin  and 
the  champions  of  Admiral  von  Tirpitz. 
The  great  general  staff  in  Berlin,  observes 
the  Temps,  consoled  itself  for  the  loss  of 
Paris  by  the  prospect  of  entering  London. 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  need  only  retain  the 
command  of  a  narrow  strip  of  sea  for 
eight  hours  to  make  possible  the  landing 
of  two  whole  army  corps.  He  has  not 
achieved  that  feat  yet  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  French  daily,  he  never  will  achieve 
it.  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  retorts  to  this  by 
the  publication  of  maps  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  surrounded  by  numbers  in- 
dicating the  places  at  which  ships  have 
been  sunk  by  submarines. 


The  Sentiment  of  the 
German  Minority 

From   the  Manchester  Guardian. 

ALL  Germans  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  "Hymn  of  Hate."  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  shows  that  there  is  a  minority 
sentiment  in  the  land  of  the  Kaiser.  The 
voices  of  the  dissenters  do  not  reach  the 
outside  world  but  sometimes  the  beliefs 
of  the  minority  find  their  way  into  print. 
The  Guardian  says: 

"The  first  two  numbers  of  the  Frieden- 
swarte,  the  organ  of  the  German  pacifists, 
was  reduced  to  half  its  size  by  the  censor, 
but  in  a  supplement  which  is  published 
monthly  in  Zurich  under  the  title  of 
Blatter  fiir  Zwischenstaatliche  Organisa- 
tion ("Leaflets  for  International  Organi- 
zation") there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the 
vitality  of  the  dispassionate  minority  in 
Germany. 

"One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  third  number  of  the  Blatter  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a  book  which  is  to  appear 
shortly  on  'England  in  the  Estimation  of 
Great  Men  of  All  Times.'  The  writer, 
Herr  Helmut  von  Gerlach,  protests 
against  the  blind  hatred  of  the  English 
which  has  prevailed  since  the  war.  Hu- 
manity in  general,  he  says,  owes  England 
extraordinarily  much,  and  he  cites,  for 
example,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  free- 
dom of  foodstuffs  from  taxes,  and  the  hos- 
pitality extended  to  political  refugees. 
'England's  home  policy,  like  that  of  any 
otner  great  nation,  contains  many  a  dark 
chapter.  Her  colonial  policy  in  especial 
is  full  of  black  spots.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  her  rule 
has  almost  always  made  for  the  good  of 
the  subjugated  countries.  I  need  only 
mention  the  overwhelming  economic  work 
of  culture  which  they  have  accomplished 
in  Egypt.' 

"Herr  von  Gerlach  also  deals  with  the 
charge  of  'mean  commercialism'  brought 
against  the  English.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unfounded,  he  declares.  They  are 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  broad-minded 
business  men.  'And  that  is  why  I  think 
that  after  this  war  an  understanding  with 
England  will  be  possible  and  advantage- 
ous for  both  nations.  With  emotional  fan- 
atics it  is  difficult  to  come  to  an  agreement 
on  real-politisch  grounds.  Sagacious  busi- 
ness men  can  always  be  convinced  that  a 


They  Count  Up! 

The  little  dose  of  caffeine  in  one  cup  of  coffee  may  not  be  immedi- 
ately felt.  But,  according  to  individual  susceptibility,  the  grip  of  this 
cumulative  drug,  used  at  the  morning,  noon  and  evening  meal,  is  bound 
to  tell. 

Some  people  seem  to  get  along  with  coffee  year  after  year. 
Others  feel  its  effects  in  nervousness,  indigestion,  heart  flutter,  bilious- 
ness, constipation,  etc. 

For  those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  reason  these  troubles  are 
upon  them,  it's  a  good  move  to  quit  coffee  and  use 

POSTUM 

It  contains  no  caffeine,  no  other  drugs,  no  harmful  ingredients, 
no  coffee  troubles. 

Ten  days  or  two  weeks  on  this  pure  food-drink  instead  of  coffee  is 
a  start  toward  better  health  and  happier  days. 


••There's  a  Reason*' 


-sold  by  Grocers. 


Kitchen  Economy 


S.H.B. 


If  you  consider  its  body-building  powers 
Bovril  is  probably  the  most  economical  food 
you  can  buy.  No  other  food,  no  matter  how 
high  its  price,  has  been  proved  to  possess 
Bovril 's  wonderful  body -building  powers. 
Bovril  saves  butchers'  bills  and  is  a  great 
economizer  in  the  kitchen. 
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IVORY  SOAP  is  mild.     It  can 
be  used  safely  to  wash  any- 
thing  which    w^ater    alone    ^A^ill 
not  harm. 

Ivory  Soap  is  mild  because  it 
does  not  contain  uncombined 
alkali.  It  is  perfectly  made 
soap  in  the  strictest  sense. 

Ivory  Soap  cannot  irritate  the 
tenderest  skin;  nor  injure  the 
most  delicate  fabric. 


5  CENTS 


IVORY  SOAP . 


.  99.fo^  PURE 


Ivory  Soap  is  made  in  the  Procter  &  Gamble  factories  at  HamiUon,  Canada. 


permanent  peace  on  a  reasonable  basis  is 
the  only  desirable  state.' 

"Herr  von  Gerlach's  article  forms  part 
of  a  symposium  condemning  the  principle 
of  hatred.  Other  contributions  are  from 
Frau  Ebhardt,  who  says  it  is  only  legiti- 
mate to  hate  the  hatred  which  incites  na- 
tion against  nation ;  Professor  Porster,  of 
Munich,  who  demands  that  the  younger 
generation  should  be  taught  to  make  good 
the  horrors  of  war  instead  of  rejoicing 
over  them  and  doing  injustice  to  the 
enemy;  Herr  Eduard  Bernstein,  who 
points  out  that  hatred  breeds  hatred ;  and 
Herr  Karl  Vorlander,  who  pleads  that  the 
fight  should  be  carried  on  according  to 
principles  which  make  possible  the  return 
of  a  future  state  of  justice. 

"The  editor  of  the  Blatter,  Dr.  Fried, 
publishes  extracts  from  his  war-diary — a 
remarkably  interesting  document.  In  this 
he  touches  upon  a  future  friendship  be- 
tween England  and  Germany.  'The  ideas 
of  a  hegemony  in  Europe  are  already  gone 
by.  The  only  thing  left — if  we  do  not  de- 
sire further  decades  of  war — is  to  form  a 
European  harmony,  and  this  can  only  be 
realized  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Central 
Powers  with  the  Western  Powers.' 

"Dr.  Fried  also  publishes  an  article  on 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  in  which  he 
accepts  the  justification  of  the  German 
Government  (that  the  ship  was  a  war- 
ship, that  it  was  laden  with  munitions, 
and  that  warning  was  given  to  the  pas- 
sengers) ;  but  he  asks,  'Could  not  any- 
thing have  been  done  to  save  the  inno- 
cent?' He  mentions  some  suggestions. 
Perhaps  they  were  impracticable  on  ac- 
count of  military  considerations.  'Then  it 
is  war  which  is  guilty.  It  drives  people  to 
commit  deeds  which  run  contrary  to  our 
inmost  feelings,  to  our  civilized  conscious- 
ness.' And  he  looks  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  will  have  to  deal  with  those 
'enemies  of  mankind'  who  conceive  war  to 
be  a  healthy  thing  for  people  and  States." 


Mediocrity 

in  America 

Yale  Professor  Deals  With  the  Leveling 
Effect  of  U.S.  Democracy. 

IN  the  course  of  an  article  on  "The 
College  and  Mediocrity"  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  assist- 
ant professor  of  English  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, gives  an  interesting  summary  of 
the  conditions  underlying  the  national  life 
of  the' United  States.  He  says  in  part: 
There  are  no  contented  poor  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  except  in  the  backwaters 
of  the  East.  There  is  no  single  class  con- 
tent to  recognize  the  intellectual  or  ma- 
terial superiority  of  the  rest.  Every  one 
is  pushing  onward  and  upward.  The  poor 
man,  as  we  are  told  every  day,  may  be  rich 
to-morrow;  the  ignorant  goes  to  night 
school  and  vrill  learn ;  the  drummer  hopes 
to  run  the  business  for  which  he  is  travel- 
ing; the  hired  man  will  own  land  as  good 
as  that  he  plows ;  the  clerk  will  be  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm.  Even  in  the  universities 
no  institutions  like  the  fellowships  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  can  exist.  In  Am- 
erica not  even  the  scholar  is  willing  to 
Continiied  on  Page  59. 
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stop  at  such  a  position.  He  must  go  on — 
or  try  to  go  on — as  far  as  the  rest.  Never 
before  has  a  nation  exhibited  so  complete 
a  spectable  of  millions  of  insects  all 
swarming  upward  toward  the  light. 

This  view  may  be  optimism.  I  do  not 
think  so.  For  in  nine  hundred  cases  out 
of  a  thousand  the  goal  of  all  this  striving 
is  mediocrity.  Your  son  nowadays  does 
not  hope  to  be  President.  He  climbs 
toward  a  much  lower  round  in  the  ladder. 
The  laborer  wishes  to  reach  the  middle 
class.  The  middle  class  wishes  to  be 
richer.  The  upper  class — if  we  have  one — 
hopes  to  make  sure  of  its  perch.  Our 
cities  reflect  the  spirit.  They  rise  like  the 
wind  from  the  empty  prairie  or  the  dense 
forest  into  a  reasonable  similitude  of  the 
"business  district"  of  St.  Louis  or  Chi- 
cago, and  then  stick  at  a  level  of  ugliness 
which  is  not  the  less  ugly  for  being  metro- 
politan. Our  homes  show  it.  A  semi- 
colonial  with  porcelain  tubs  and  hardwood 
floors  bounds  the  imagination  of  all  but 
the  artistic  temperament  or  the  million- 
aire. Our  literature  shows  it  most  dis- 
tinctly of  all.  American  newspapers  and 
magazines  maintain  a  higher  average  of 
composition  than  is  to  be  found  else- 
where, perhaps,  and  seldom  rise  above 
that  average.  We  show  it  ourselves;  for 
consider  how  much  the  speech  of  one 
American  business  man  resembles  that  of 
another.  You  can  sojourn  for  days  in 
smoking-cars,  hotel  corridors,  or  cafes 
without  encountering  an  idea  which 
descends  to  the  naive  ignorance  of  the 
peasant  or  rises  above  mediocrity.  Even 
our  multimillionaires,  the  characteristic 
"great  men"  of  America,  although  in  the 
manipulation  of  natural  resources  they 
have  risen  above  the  ordinary,  seem  to 
be  mediocre  as  personalities.  The  news- 
papers are  generous  of  space  to  every 
episode  in  their  domestic  history;  yet 
what  could  be  flatter  than  their  remarks 
to  strangers  who  entertain  royalty  un- 
awares in  a  broken-down  automobile; 
what  less  illuminating  than  their  com- 
ments on  success  in  life;  what  less  inter- 
esting than  their  lives  when  once  the 
millions  have  been  made?  As  a  nation 
we  are  mediocre. 

This  may  be  pessimism.  I  do  not  think 
so.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  American 
experiment  that  a  vast  body  of  men  and 
women  should  be  raised  as  a  whole  to  a 
level  of  comfort,  of  intelligence,  of  happi- 
ness, which,  if  far  below  the  best,  should 
be  also  far  above  the  worst.  And  this  in- 
volves, this  requires  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  total  amount  of  mediocrity.  Democ- 
racy and  free  immigration  combined  in- 
evitably make  for  such  a  result.  It  had  to 
come ;  and  our  day's  work  is  still  to  bring 
more  and  more  of  the  illiterate,  the  in- 
capable, the  unfortunate  up  to  the  level 
of  the  mediocre,  even  though  the  burden 
weighs  us  down,  and  the  result  seems  to 
point  toward  a  future  that  is  drab  and 
dull  and  commonplace.  No  race  can  es- 
cape from  its  circumstances,  and  these,  in 
part  by  choice,  in  part  by  chance  of  in- 
heritance in  a  rich  and  undeveloped  conti- 
nent, are  ours. 


New  Round  25c  Package 

This  season  we  bring  out  a  new  large  package  of  Quaker  Oats.  It  is  a  round  pack- 
age, insect-proof.  A  permanent  top  protects  it  until  the  last  flake  is  used.  This  pack- 
age contains  two  premium  coupons  with  a  merchandise  value  of  4c.  Ask  for  it — price 
25c.     We  still  continue  our  large  30c  package  with  china.     Also  our  10c  package. 


Tell  Me,  Mr.  Scientist, 


a^ic  Lies  imi  Oats? 


On  that  point  Science  disagrees. 

Some  say  they  develop  the  thyroid  gland,  and  thus  foster  growth.  Some 
say  they  ward  off  age.    And  each  claim  is  supported  by  countless  experiments. 

What  we  know  is  that  oats  forrfi  a  marvelous  vim-food.  Thej'  are  bat- 
teries of  energy.  Their  spirit-giving  power  is  proverbial.  To  "feel  one's 
oats"  signifies  vitality.    We  admire  the  oat-fed  Scotch. 

And  we  know  that  Nature  endows  oats  with  delights — with  a  luscious 
flavor,  an  enticing  aroma.  And  that  Nature  had  some  lofty  object  in  mak- 
ing oats  so  inviting. 


Que9n  Oats  Only— Luscious  Flakes 


Our  part  is  to  pick 
the  finest  oafs,  ju.-<t 
the  rich,  plump 
grains.  We  discard 
in  Quaker  Oats  all 
but  10  pounds  per 
bushel.  Thus  we  get 
an  undiluted    flavor. 

We  have  made  oat 
food  doubly  inviting. 


Premiums 

We  are  offering  many  premi- 
ums to  Quaker  Oats  users,  In 
Silverware,  Jewelry  and  Alum- 
inum Utensils.  See  folder  In 
each  package.  We  insert  one 
coupon  in  the  10c  package  and 
two  lu  the  25c  round  package. 
Each  coupon  has  a  merchandise 
value  of  2c  to  apply  on  premiums 
wanted. 


All  the  world  over — 
even  in  Scotland — 
Quaker  Oats  holds 
first  place. 

It  costs  no  extra 
price,  no  extra 
trouble.  Quaker  Oats 
are  everywhere.  It  is 
due  yourself,  w  e 
argue,  to  get  this 
dainty  brand. 


Regular   Package,  IOg 


Large  Round  Package,  2So 


Except  In  Far  West 


(1039) 


The  Quaker  Qafs  G>inpany 

Peterborough,  Ont.  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
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Win  Them 
To  Bran 

Bran  is  of  vast  importance  to  all  folks  all 
the  time. 

It  is  Nature's  laxative. 

It  fosters  right  living. 

It  aids  inner  cleanliness. 

Don't  serve  it  in  any  unlikable  form. 

Pettijohn's  it  a  dainty.  It  hides  25%  of  bran  in 
delicious  toft  wheat  flakes.  It  is  made  to  tempt  folks 
to  bran  habits,  and  make  those  habits  lasting. 

Note  the  effects  of  a  dish  a  day  for  one  week. 

Pettifohnj 

Rolled  Wheat  vt/lth  Bran  Flakes 

If  your  grocer  hasn't  Pettijohn's,  send  us  his  name 
andJ3  cents  in  stamps  for  a  package  by  parcel  post. 
We'll  than  ask  your  store  to  supply  it.     Address 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

East  of  Manitoba,  Peterborough,  Ont. 
West   of  Ontario,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
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BURROWING  animals  constitute  one 
of  tfiose  natural  groups  whose 
members,  irrespective  of  their  true 
affinity,  are  bound  together  by  similarity 
of  habit.  They  are  found  in  all  the  more 
important  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. Many  instances  might  be  cited  from 
among  the  mammals,  the  reptiles  and  the 
birds,  but  the  most  striking  engineering 
feats  are  performed  by  certain  of  the 
invertebrates. 

We  will  take  as  our  first  example  the 
mollusc  known  to  fishermen  as  the  pid- 
dock.  Its  scientific  name  is  Pholas,  but 
its  two-valved  shell  has  been  given  the 
pretty,  popular  name  of  "angel  wings," 
the  reason  being  perfectly  obvious  after  a 
glance  at  the  creature  itself.  Now,  the 
mollusc  which  resides  in  this  gaping  shell 
is  very  much  like  an  oyster  or  a  clam,  so 
far  as  its  bodily  aspect  is  concerned.  It 
seems  to  be  very  flabby,  and  very  much 
lacking  in  what  we  term  "brain  power." 
Yet  this  tenant  of  the  "angel's  wings"  is 
capable  of  burrowing  into  hard  rock,  sink- 
ing downward  gradually  as  its  shell 
grows,  just  as  though  it  were  merely 
working  itself  into  sand.  As  most  people 
know,  a  great  many  kinds  of  shellfish  bur- 
row into  sand,  and  this  habit  renders  them 
safe  from  many  enemies.  Certain  fishes, 
however,  plough  up  the  sand,  and  crack 
and  eat  all  the  molluscs  they  can  discover. 
And  it  is  probable  that  the  persecution 
of  these  fishes,  or  rather,  of  their  ances- 
tors, brought  about  the  rock-tunneling 
habits  of  the  piddocks.  Sand  burrows 
were  unsafe.  Hence  the  piddocks  began 
to  burrow  into  rocks  and  stones  instead. 
Commencing  in  youth,  they  pass  the 
whole  of  their  lives  in  working  their  way 
into  these  hard-grained  substances,  and 
are  thus  able  to  set  their  would-be  en- 
emies at  defiance. 

As  it  works  its  way  into  the  rock  the 
piddock  becomes  a  lifelong  prisoner  in 
its  own  tunnel.  Increasing  in  size,  it 
works  its  way  deeper,  the  hole  gradu- 
ally becoming  larger.  But  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  piddock's  shell  is  much  greater 
in  circumference  than  the  upper,  and 
as  the  creature  is  constantly  growing,  the 
entrance  of  its  tunnel  is  soon  too  small 
to  admit  of  its  egress.  This,  however, 
does  not  matter  to  the  piddock,  whose 
sole  concern  is  to  hide.  It  takes  all  its 
food  in  solution.  In  other  words,  it  sucks 
in  sea-water  through  one  tube,  and  dis- 
charges it  through  another,  relying  for 
its  sustenance  upon  the  minute  scraps  of 
foodstuff  that  chance  to  be  in  the  water 
around  it.  Thus  the  piddock  is  quite  hap- 
py and  content  in  its  self-made  dungeon. 

Another  marine  tunneler  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  piddock  is  the  Teredo,  or 
"shipworm."  This  creature  works  its 
way  into  wood ;  not  rotten  wood,  but  good 
solid  oak  or  teak.  In  past  years  it  was 
a  menace  to  the  shipping  of  the  whole 
world,  but  the  advent  of  the  steel  ship 
put  a  limit  to  its  depredations.  Still, 
it  menaces  submerged  timber  of  all  kinds, 
if  unprotected,  and  in  Holland  it  is  re- 
garded almost  as  a  national  danger.  Like 
the  Piddock,  the  shipworm  makes  its 
tunnels  wholly  for  protection,  for  it  does 
not  feed  upon  the  wood  chips  which  it 
rasps  away. 

No  one — not  even  men  of  science — can 
tell  exactly  how  the  Piddock  and  the  Ship- 
worm  accomplish  their  wonderful  boring 
feats.  Some  have  thought  that  the  work 
was  done  by  means  of  constant  rasping, 
produced  by  the  movement  of  the  shell, 


others  that  the  fleshy,  muscular  "foot" 
of  the  animal  represented  the  chief  tool; 
while  still  others  have  held  that  the  con- 
stant action  of  the  water,  pumped,  as  it 
were,  through  the  body  of  the  mollusc 
against  the  sides  of  its  crypt,  eflTected 
the  gradual  enlargement  necessary  as 
the  creature  increased  in  size.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
a  combination  of  all  these  means  render 
the  shipworm  and  the  Piddock  the  ex- 
pert tunnelers  that  we  see  them  to  be. 

One  point  about  the  Shipworm's  tun- 
nels is  of  especial  interest.  It  is  that 
they  are  lined  with  a  layer  of  hard, 
shelly  material  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  human  engineers  line  their  borings 
with  stone  or  brickwork,  or  with  a  tube  of 
steel.  This  shelly  lining  prevents  the 
wood  from  swelling  and  bulging  inward, 
and  insures  the  free  passage  of  water 
along  the  tunnel.  This  is  very  necessary; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Shipworm  relies 
upon  a  constant  supply  of  sea-water  in 
order  to  feed.  And  as  its  tunnels  are 
often  of  great  length,  it  must  make  sure 
that  no  stoppage  shall  occur,  or  else  run 
the  risk  of  being  starved  to  death. 

A  much  thicker  shelly  lining  is  con- 
structed by  a  cousin  of  the  shipworm 
known  as  Cyphus.  It  makes  long  tunnels, 
not  in  wood,  but  in  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
bottom.  Thus,  if  it  did  not  construct 
a  reliable  casing  within  its  burrow,  it 
would  very  soon  be  cut  off  by  a  "fall"  of 
sand  behind  it  and  perish  like  a  miner 
imprisoned  by  a  sudden  subsidence  of 
rock  or  coal.  In  fact,  the  Shipworm  and 
the  Cyphus  "shore  up"  the  sides  of  their 
tunnels  in  exactly  the  manner  which 
modern  engineers  agree  to  be  the  best- 
namely,  by  constructing  a  tube  within 
the  boring  as  the  work  progresses. 

These  shelly  tubes  are  sometimes  dug 
out  of  the  sand  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
m  sections  varying  from  four  to  six  feet 
lang  and  are  valued  highly  by  the  finders 
as  charms.  They  are  placed  above  the 
doorposts  of  the  huts.  Vertical  shafts 
are  sunk  by  certain  molluscs  termed  As- 
pergilium;  and  these,  too,  are  lined  with 
shelly  material.  The  tops  are  roofed 
over  m  a  very  pretty  way,  the  edge  being 
frilled,  and  the  covering  studded  with 
holes  like  the  rose  of  a  watering  pot.  In 
this  way  undesirable  intruders  are  kept 
out,  while  a  free  passage  for  water  is 
preserved. 

Among  insects,  we  find  an  extraordin- 
ary number  of  larval  forms  that  are  fitted 
for  burrowing.  The  most  interesting 
are  the  wood-borers,  many  of  which  are 
able  to  drive  long  tunnels  into  the  hardest 
timber.  They  subsist  upon  the  fragments 
of  wood  which  they  rasp  away  with  their 
powerful  jaws.  Of  course  these  same 
jaws  are  the  tools  with  which  the  actual 
work  of  burrowing  is  accomplished;  but 
the  methods  by  which  the  soft-bodied  ani- 
mal obtains  its  purchase  and  maintains 
its  surprisingly  rapid  advance,  are  very 
imperfectly  understood.  Some  of  these 
larvae  (e.g.,  those  of  the  Lucanidae  or 
Stag-beetles)  have  a  curious  sickle- 
shaped  form,  the  hinder  end  of  the  body 
being  curved  downward  beneath  the  head, 
where  it  acts  as  a  lever  by  means  of  which 
the  insect  is  thrust  forward.  But  the 
cylindrical  larvae,  such  as  those  of  the 
Cerambycidae  or  long-horn  beetles,  must 
gain  their  leverage  by  muscular  expan- 
sion of  their  body-segments  acting  upon 
the  walls  of  the  burrow.     In  ea  "'i  case. 
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however,  the  details  call  for  further  in- 
vestigation. 

The  grubs  of  long-horn  beetles  play 
an  important  part  in  virgin  forests  by 
attacking  the  trunks  of  dead  and  dying 
trees,  which  they  soon  reduce  to  pulp. 
In  this  way  they  not  only  break  down  the 
effete  organic  matter,  but  rapidly  return 
it  to  the  soil,  where  it  acts  as  manure 
to  new  generations  of  plant  life.  It  has 
been  said  that  but  for  the  activities  of 
.these  and  other  wood-feeding  grubs,  all 
natural  forests  would  gradually  become 
blocked  up  with  dead  timber.  But  from 
the  standpoint  of  forestry,  the  majority 
of  wood-boring  insects  must  be  regarded 
as  pests,  although  their  powers  to  in- 
jure have  probably  been  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated in  the  past,  since  many  of  the 
species  confine  their  attacks  to  dead  or 
sickly  trees. 

The  great  family  Scolytidae  (popularly 
termed  bark  beetles)  has  of  late  years 
been  closely  studied,  and  their  economy 
proves  to  be  of  great  interest.  Some 
genera  are  monagamous,  while  others  are 
polygamous,  and  this  distinction  is  indi- 
cated by  the  characteristic  markings  which 
each  species  leaves  upon  the  surface  of 
the  wood,  immediately  beneath  the  bark. 
In  the  case  of  a  monagamous  species, 
the  female,  after  hibernation,  scoops  out 
a  small  chamber  in  the  bark  of  a  suitable 
tree.  She  then  takes  a  short  flight,  and 
returns  with  a  mate,  pairing  taking  place 
within,  or  close  to,  the  chamber.  The  fe- 
male now  sets  to  work  in  earnest,  drilling 
a  long,  straight  tunnel  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood,  and  depositing  her  eggs 
along  it  to  right  and  left  alternately. 
When  the  grubs  hatch,  each  eats  its  way 
outward,  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to 
the  "mother  gallery,"  and  when  full-fed 
pupates  at  the  end  of  its  burrow.  In  this 
way  curious  and  beautiful  patterns  are 
traced  upon  the  surface  of  the  wood.  It 
has  been  found,  moreover,  that  the  par- 
ticular angle  made  by  the  junction  of 
the  larval  with  the  maternal  galleries 
differs  in  the  respective  species,  and  is 
thus  serviceable  as  a  means  of  identifi- 
cation. 

In  polygamous  species,  the  male  first 
excavates  a  roughly  circular  chamber  be- 
neath the  bark,  and  therein  receives  from 
four  to  six  females.  After  pairing,  the 
females  construct  their  respective  tun- 
nels, which  all  radiate  from  the  nuptial 
chamber;  and  as  the  grubs  in  their  turn 
bore  outward  from  the  egg-tunnel  at  all 
angles,  very  complicated  patterns  usually 
result. 

Handling  the    Mails 
in  War 

How  Communication  Is  Kept  Up  Between 
The  Nations. 

BEFORE  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
says  Popular  Mechanics,  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  was  interlaced  with 
the  paths  of  steamers  carrying  mail  to 
and  From  Europe.  This  well-organized 
and  efficient  service  was  disarranged  and 
all  but  destroyed,  practically  in  a  day, 
when  the  bulk  of  the  international  ship- 
ping was  driven  from  the  sea  at  the  be- 
ginning of  hostilities,  and  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war  the  problem  of  maintain- 
ing any  kind  of  regular  service  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult.  There  are  now 
only  five  routes  regularly  available  for 
carrying  the  mails  between  this  country 
and  European  ports.  Most  of  the  fast 
steamers  have  been  withdrawn,  sailings 
,are  frequently  canceled,  and  of  the  ships 
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Ideas  plus  Muscle 

— Muscles  are  useless  in  farming,  if  the  direct- 
ing head  does  not  direct  wisely. 

— Every  farmer  has  heard  of  the  man  who  work- 
ed hard  all  his  life,  in  fact,  "niggered  into  the 
work,"  as  one  farmer  said — and  yet  died  poor. 

— Why  was  it?  Because  the  directing  part  of 
his  business  was  weak.  In  other  words,  he  used 
poor  judgment. 

— But  judgment  is  educated  by  reading — by  get- 
ting Ideas  and  by  applying  them  to  one's  own 
situation. 

— The  Farmer's  Magazine  is  supplying  the 
Ideas.  Its  stories  of  success  in  practical  work  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  home  are  complete  and  have 
helped  a  great  many  people  already.  Over 
20,000  are  taking  this  magazine  now.  It  is  about 
lime  you  were  trying  it  out  or  sending  it  to  your 
tenant. 
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remaining  in  the  service  few  are  able  to 
maintain  regular  schedules.  At  the  same 
time  there  has  been  only  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  volume  of  mail  transmitted,  a  fea- 
ture that  adds  greatly  to  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  postal  authorities.  The  de- 
crease in  commercial  mail  has  been  offset 
by  an  increase  in  mail  of  a  personal  na- 
ture, and  as  a  result  the  total  amount 
handled  is  almost  as  great  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  hostilities.  In- 
creased corespondence  between  residents 
of  the  United  States  and  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  countries  engaged  in  the  war  is 
given  as  the  main  reason  for  the  enormous 
increase  in  personal  mail. 

In  spite  of  the  reduction  in  facilities 
for  transmitting  the  mail,  a  fairly  regu- 
lar and  thoroughly  reliable  service  is  be- 
ing maintained,  and  this  service  extends 
not  only  to  the  allies  but  to  Germany  and 
Austria,  countries  that  are  practically 
hemmed  in  by  their  enemies.  The  relia- 
bility of  the  service  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  eighty-two  bags  of  mail  that 
went  down  with  the  Lusitania  was  the 
first  mail  to  be  lost  at  sea  by  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

With  the  allies  in  control  of  the  sea, 
the  transmission  of  mail  to  Germany  and 
Austria  is  made  possible  only  by  the  ob- 
servance of  international  law  by  the 
allies.  Such  mail  can  only  be  landed  at  a 
neutral  port.  Mail  matter  carried  on  a 
neutral  vessel  bound  for  a  neutral  port 
cannot  lawfully  be  interfered  with,  and 
the  vessel  carrying  it,  unless  it  also  car- 
ries contraband  of  war,  is  subject  only  to 
the  unavoidable  dangers  connected  with 
traversing  the  war  zone.  If  a  vessel 
carrying  such  mail  goes  into  a  port  of  one 
of  the  belligerents,  however,  all  mail  mat- 
ter bound  for  an  enemy  nation  may  be 
lawfully  seized.  For  this  reason  any  ship 
bound  for  Rotterdam,  Holland,  or  a  Scan- 
dinavian port  and  carrying  mail  for  Ger- 
many or  Austria  is  in  effect  barred  from 
putting  in  at  Liverpool  or  any  French 
port. 

Two  old-world  ports,  Liverpool  and 
Rotterdam,  are  now  handling  the  greater 
part  of  the  mail  for  the  whole  of  Kurope. 
All  of  the  mail  for  England  and  most  of 
that  for  France  is  landed  at  Liverpool, 
the  latter  being  forwarded  through  Lon- 
don and  across  the  English  Channel. 
There  is  an  occasional  shipment  direct 
from  this  country  to  Havre,  France.  All 
of  the  mail  for  Germany  and  Austria 
must  now  go  through  Rotterdam,  Christi- 
ania,  or  Copenhagen,  the  greater  part  go- 
ing through  Rotterdam,  from  which  port 
it  is  forwarded  by  rail  to  its  final  destina- 
tion. Before  Italy  entered  the  war  a  large 
part  of  the  mail  for  Austria  went  through 
Naples,  but  that  avenue  is  now  closed. 
Practically  all  mail  for  Russia  goes  to 
Christiania  and  thence  overland  to  its 
destination.  So  far  as  the  handling  of  the 
mails  is  concerned,  Luxemburg  and  that 
portion  of  Belgium  in  possession  of  the 
Germans  has  the  same  status  as  German 
territory,  the  mail  being  landed  at  Rotter- 
dam. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  none  of  the 
mail  matter  sent  abroad  from  this  coun- 
try is  censored  by  the  United  States 
postal  authorities,  the  situation  in  this  re- 
spect being  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  war.  The  letters  for  a  belligerent 
nation  are  simply  placed  in  bags  and  these 
bags  are  sealed  before  they  leave  the 
country.  On  the  arrival  of  the  mail  at  its 
destination  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  ceases  and  any  question  of 
opening  and  examining  the  mail,  like  that 
of  censoring  outgoing  mail,  is  a  matter 
subject  to  the  military  regulations  of  the 
country  to  which  it  is  sent. 
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Switzerland   and  the 
War 

How   the  Swiss  Are  Maintaining   Their 
Neutrality. 

REGARDING  the  actions  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  neutral  nations  much 
has  been  said  and  written ;  but  at  no 
time  has  any  doubt  been  expressed  in  any 
quarter  of  the  absolute  neutrality  of 
Switzerland.  The  Swiss,  ensconced  behind 
their  mountains,  have  watched  the  mighty 
conflict  closely  and  prepared  to  hold  off 
all  belligerents  from  Swiss  territory.  An 
interesting  article  on  the  position  of  the 
little  republic  from  the  pen  of  John 
Martin  Vincent  appears  in  the  Americav 
Review  of  Reviews.  Regarding  the  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland  Mr.  Vincent  says: 
The  neutrality  of  Switzerland  is  recog- 
nized by  international  treaties  and  by 
political  practice  since  1815,  but  the  tra- 
dition is  still  older.  For  two  centuries  be- 
fore this  the  state  had  ceased  to  take  sides 
as  a  nation,  yet  the  enlistment  of  Swiss 
soldiers  in  foreign  armies  had  continued, 
and  at  times  the  country  was  so  domi- 
nated by  outsiders  that  its  neutrality  was 
hardly  visible.  Such  was  the  case  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  in  consequence 
the  powers  in  1813  demanded  that  Swit- 
zerland should  show  her  good  faith  by 
maintaining  an  army  of  at  least  30,000  to 
prevent  the  use  of  her  territory  for  mili- 
tary operations.  For  a  century,  therefore, 
the  Swiss  have  been  in  co-operation  with 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  upholding 
a  principle  which  is  vital  to  their  own  ex- 
istence and  important  to  the  welfare  of 
their  neighbors. 

National  defence  is  no  light  burden 
upon  a  stAte  of  less  than  four  million  in- 
habitants, although  the  nature  of  the 
country  lends  assistance.  The  mountain- 
ous boundaries  which  surround  the  Swiss 
on  three  sides  are  valuable  allies,  but  the 
low-lying  country  on  the  north  from  Basel 
to  the  Lake  of  Constance  is  seriously  ex- 
posed. This  is  the  part  which  in  the  past 
has  tempted  the  Germans  and  French  to 
try  flank  movements,  and  where  the  Rhine 
would  be  only  a  hindrance,  not  a  pre- 
vention of  invasion.  Between  1663  and 
1710  at  least  seven  expeditions  of  con- 
siderable military  importance  marched 
across  that  portion  of  Switzerland,  with- 
out regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Since  1815  the  neutrality  of  that 
region  has  been,  on  the  whole,  observed, 
but  the  Swiss  have  maintained  the  great- 
est possible  watchfulness  during  periods 
of  war. 

Mr.  Vincent  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
Swiss  have  been  under  heavy  expense 
since  the  war  started.  From  the  outset 
the  War  Department  practically  took 
charge  of  the  railway.  The  troops  have 
been  kept  mobilized  on  the  frontier  and 
already  the  Swiss  Government  has  placed 
one  loan  of  thirty  million  francs  and  an- 
other of  fifty  million. 


Requires  Fruit  perfect  in  shape  and 
quality  and  a  clear,  well-made  Syrup 

The  Syrup  must  be  made  with  pure,  good  sugar,  as  organic  matter  in 

sugar   acts  like   over-ripe   fruit   and   causes   fermeutation.     To   avoid 

such   disappointment   and   loss,   it's   worth   while   insisting   on   being 

supplied  by  your   dealer  with   the   old  reliable,   more   than  99.99  per 

cent,  pure  St.  Lawrence  Standard  Granulated  Sugar. 

Made    exclusively    from    pure   cane    sugar    In    a    perfectly    equipped    and 

right    up-to-date    refinery,    ST.    LAWKENCE    EXTRA    GBANLLATEI) 

SUGAR  HAS  THE  REPUTATION   WITH  HOME  JAM  AND  PRESERVE 

MAKERS  OF  BEING  LUCKY,  and  Its  even,  steady  excellence  and  purity 

■lie  the  secrets  of  its  success. 

I'o  avoid  mistakes  buy  St.  Lawrence  Extra  Granulated  in  Refinery  sealed 
packages,  2  lb.  and  5  lb.  cartons,  10,  20,  25  and  100  lb.  hags,  tohich  assures 
absolute  cleanliness  and  correct  weights. 

Take  your  choice  of  the  three  sizes  of  grain  :  fine,  medium  and  coarse. 
Any  good  dealer  can  fill  your  order. 

St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refineries,  Limited    -.  -    -     -    Montreal. 


Pimples  Vanish 
Freckles  Dissolve 
Discolorations  Disappear 

These  enemies  to  a  clear,  healthy  complexion  and  many  other 
facial  troubles  and  blemishes  are  successfully  treated  by  mail, 
making  it  quite  unnecessary  to  spend  very  much  money  in  order 
to  have  a  well-conditioned  skin,  instead  of  feeling  that  sensitive- 
ness which  only  an  afflicted  person  knows.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
do  is  to  write  us,  describing  the  trouble  fully.     We  will  advise  the 

HOME  TREATMENT 

required  to  overcome  the  defects.  We  have  been  doing  this  for  over  twenty-three  years  and  are  every  year  assisting 
many  thousands  of  men  and  WMnen  to  rid  themselves  of  disfigurements  that  in  many  instances  have  made  life  almost 
burdensome.  DON'T  DELAY,  BUT  WRITE  NOW.  The  Hrst  expense  is  only  five  cents  for  our  booklet  and  sample 
of  Skin  Food;  the  total  cost  will  be  trifling,  the  satisfaction  received  from  the  \ise  of  ooir  treatment  incalculable. 
All  communications  are  confidential. 
There  is  one  facial  blemish  that  no  home  treatment  will  have  any  effect  on,  we  refer  to  that  masculine  disfigurements 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

Almost  every  day  we  are  visited  by  or  receive  letters  from  unfortunate  women  thus  aflflicted.  The  majority  of  them 
have  been  imposed  upon  by  makers  (mostly  American)  of  nostrums  advertised  to  eradicate  the  growth.  The  resulta 
are  always  disastrous,  the  effect  being  to  increase  and  stimulate  the  hairs.  There  is  positively  and  absolutely  no 
other  treatment  but  ELECTROLYSIS  that  will  permanently  destroy  it.  Our  method  is  safe,  sure,  satisfactory  and 
practically  painless.  It  is  used,  too,  in  removing  MOLES,  WAUTS,  BED  VEINS,  Small  Birthmarks,  etc.  Come 
during  Exposition  for  treatment  if  you  live  out  of  town.  Our  booklet  *'D"  describes  the  treatment  and  our 
other  treatments  and  remedies  fully. 


HISCOTT  INSTITUTE 

HISCOTT  BLDG.,  65  College  St.,  TORONTO 


riease   send    Booklet 
enclosed. 


COUPON 

"D"  and  sample  Skin  Food.     6  centi 


Name     .. 
Address 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  BOY  and  need  more  spending   money,    or  such  premiums    as 
gold   watches,  canoes,   bicycles,  baseball  outfits,   boxing  gloves,  rifles,  etc.,    let  us 
tell  you  how  to  get  them.     Write  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  143- 
153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 
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SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 


AN  AUTHORITATIVE  AND    UP-TO-DATE  DIRECTORY   OF 

Private  Schools— CoUeees— Correspondence  Schools— Telegraph  and  Railroad  Schools— Musical 
Conservatories— Trade  Colleees  and  Co-educational  Institutions. 


GIRLS'  8CHOOI.S. 


Alma  Ladies'  College,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Balmy  Beach  LadleB"  College.  109  Beach  Are., 
Toronto. 

Branksome  Hall,  10  Elm  Ave.,  Rosedale,  To- 
ronto. 

Bishop  Strachan  School,  31  College  Street, 
Toronto. 

Glen    Mawr,  651   Spadlna   Ave.,   Toronto. 

Havergal  Ladles'  College,  354  Jarvls  Street, 
Toronto. 

Ottawa  Ladles'  College,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Ontario    Ladles'    College,   Whitby,   Ont. 

Ovenden    Ladies'   College,  Barrie,  Ont. 

Royal  Victoria  College,  MoGlll  University, 
Montreal. 

St.  Agnes  School,  Belleville,  Ont. 

St  Margaret's  College,  Bloor  St.  E.,  Toronto. 

Westminster  College,  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto. 

Westbourne  School  for  Girls,  340  Bloor  St. 
W.,  Toronto. 

Loyola   College,   Montreal. 


BVSINBSS  OOI.USOBS. 


BOTS'   SCHOOI/8. 


Ashbury  College,  Eoekcllffe  Park,  Ottawa.  Ont. 
Bishop's   College  School,    Lennoxville,   Que. 
Lakefield  Preparatory  School,  Lakefield,  Ont. 
Lower  Canada  College,  C.  S.  Fosberry,  Bead- 
master,  Montreal. 
Pickering  College,  Newmarket. 
Ridley    College,   St.    Catharines. 
St.  Andirew's  College,  Rosedale,  Toronto. 
St.  Jerome's  College,  Berlin,  Ont. 
St.  Clement's  College,   North  Toronto,  Ont. 
Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hope,  Ont. 
University     of     Bishop     College,     Lennoxville, 

Que. 
Upper  Canada   College,   Deer  Park,  Ont. 
Western  Canada  College.  Calgary,  Alta. 
Loyola  College,  Montreal. 

COKRESPONDENCE  SCHOOIiS. 


Canadian    Correspondence    School,    15   Toronto 

St.,  Toronto. 
Chicago    Correspondence    School,    900    Chicago 

Opera   House  Block,   Chicago,    III. 
Dickson    School    of    Memory,    955    Auditorium 

Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Dominion  Business  College,  College  Street  and 

Brunswick  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Home      Correspondence     School,      Dept.      528, 

Springfield,  Mass. 
International    Correspondence   Schools,    Scran- 
ton,  Pa. 
I/Academie  De  Brisay,  414  Bank  St..  Ottawa, 

Ont. 
Shaw   Correspondence  School,   Y.M.C.A.   Bldg., 

Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 
Universal     Correspondence     Schools,     Niagara 

Falls,  Can. 


Canada  Business  College,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Central   Business   College,  Toronto. 

Dominion  Business  College,  College  St.  and 
Brunswick  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Mliott  Business  College,  734  Yonge  Street, 
Toronto. 

Miss  Graham's  Business  College,  153  Metcalfe 
St.,   Montreal. 

Premier  Brlefhand  School,  Dept.  A,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Walton  School  of  Accounting,  800  People's  Gas 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 


HTSICAL,    INSTITUTIONS. 

Academy  of  Music,  Brantford,  Ont. 

American  School  of  Music,  510  Lakeside  Bldg., 

Chicago. 
Canadian  Academy  of  Music,  12  Spadina  Road, 

Toronto. 
Dovercourt  College  of  Music,  Dovercourt  and 

Bloor  Sts.,  Toronto. 
Easy    Method    Music    Co.,    202    Wilson    Bldg., 

Toronto. 
Hambourg   Conservatory   of  Musif,  cor.   Sher- 

bourne  and   Wellesley  Sts.,  Toronto. 
London   Conservatory  of  Music,  London,  Ont. 
Numeral  Music  Co.  of  Canada,  230  Curry  Hall, 

Windsor. 
Toronts  College  of  Music,  12-14  Pembroke  St.. 

Toronto. 
Toronto    Conservatory    of   Music,   College   St., 

Toronto. 
Toronto    Junction    College    of    Music,    Dundas 

and   Keele  Sts.,  Toronto. 


8CHOOI.S   OF    TELEGRAPHY. 

Central  School  of  Telegraphy,  Yonge  and 
Gerrard  Sts.,  Toronto. 

Dominion  School  of  Telegraphy  and  Railroad- 
ing, 91   Queen  St.   Bast,  Toronto. 


SPECIAI,    8CHOOI.S. 

Amott  Institute,  Berlin,  Ont. 
Art  Association  of  Montreal,  Montreal,  Que. 
L'AcademIe  De  Brisay,  Bank   St.,   Ottawa. 
National  School  of  Nursing,  Dept.  51,  Elmlra, 

N.Y. 
Toronto    Riding    School,    4    Cawthra    Square, 

Toronto. 
Canadian    Authors    Service   Bureau,    P.O.    Box 

34,   Toronto. 
Photoplayers'  Studio,  Toronto. 

UNIVERSITIES. 

American  University,  339   North  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago.   111. 
Royal  Victoria  College,  Montreal,  Que. 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont. 


APesidential  and  Day  School  for 


lORlmAve. 
Rose  dole 
TOKOniD 


forG;irls^ 


Hon.  Priiiciii.il  -  -  Miss  M.  T.  Scott 
Principal  -  Miss  Edith  M.  Read,  M.A. 
Preparation  for  the  University  and  for  Examinations 
In  Music.  Art  and  Domestic  Science  Departments. 
Thoroughly  efficient  staff.  Large  playground.  Out- 
door games — Tennis,  Basketball,  Rink.  Healthfu. 
locality. 

PRIMABV   SCHOOI,  FOR  »AV  PCPIIiS. 

Autumn    term    will    begin    September   14th. 
Fop   Prospectus,   apply   to   the   Principal. 


Despite  everything  as  Mr.  Vincent 
points  out: 

The  attitude  of  the  Swiss  Government 
towards  all  belligerents  has  been  abso- 
lutely correct.  Its  definition  of  the  policy 
has  been  slowly  perfected  during  the  pas'>. 
half  century.  Every  trace  of  the  historic 
military  capitulation  with  outside  nations 
has  been  removed.  The  passage  of  foreign 
troops  is  prohibited.  The  new  Confedera- 
tion of  1848  attempted  at  first  to  stop  the 
passage  of  persons  not  in  uniform,  but 
in  view  of  the  risk  of  thus  acting  in  the 
service  of  one  or  another  belligerent,  it  is 
now  left  to  each  country  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  hostile  reservists. 

In  other  countries  of  Europe  the  sale 
of  arms  and  war  material  by  neutral  con- 
tractors to  warring  nations  is  per- 
missible. Switzerland  has  attempted  to 
prevent  this  but  the  prohibition  has  been 
largely  limited  to  guns  and  ammunition. 
Ordinary  provisions  are  not  stopped  and 
even  the  sale  of  horses  and  harness  is  un- 
restricted. 

As  to  communication,  the  Government 
has  not  attempted  to  stop  the  mails,  but 
is  better  able  to  regulate  the  use  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephones.  Swiss  territory 
may  not  be  used  as  a  base  for  obtaining  or 
getting  information  for  hostile  purposes, 
either  by  wire  or  by  aviators.  The  Allies 
have  already  apologized  for  unintentional 
trespass  over  an  invisible  atmospheric 
frontier. 

However,  Switzerland's  difficulties  are 
not  limited  to  maintaining  her  neutrality 
as  Mr.  Vincent  points  out: 

The  most  serious  question  is  the  main- 
tenance of  the  food  supply,  for  Switzer- 
land does  not  raise  enough  for  her  own 
use.  Not  a  pound  of  coal  or  iron  is  pro- 
duced in  the  country.  Supplies  of  cotton 
and  wool  must  come  from  outside  to  keep 
the  industries  busy  and  Switzerland  must 
depend  on  the  good  graces  of  one  or  an- 
other of  the  belligerents.  Newspapers  last 
month  reported  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  with  Italy,  permitting  ma- 
terials to  come  through  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

After  reviewing  the  work  which  Swit- 
zerland has  done  in  looking  after  fugi- 
tives from  all  countries  and  in  the  matter 
of  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  show  that,  if  the  necessity  arose, 
Switzerland  would  be  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  herself.  He  describes  the 
militia  system  as  follows: 

The  national  militia  calls  into  service 
every  able-bodied  youth  in  the  confedera- 
tion, and  those  who  are  exempted  through 
physical  disability  must  pay  a  tax  in- 
stead. Actual  training  begins  at  the  age 
of  twenty  with  the  school  of  recruits, 
which  lasts  from  sixty-five  to  ninety  days 
during  the  first  year,  according  to  the 
branch  of  service.  For  the  subsequent 
seven  or  eight  years  the  ordinary  recruit 
is  called  out  for  eleven  days  annually  and 
is  then  excused  from  further  training. 
Officers  continue  longer  as  instructors. 
For  twelve  years  the  soldier  is  classed  in 
the  "Auszug"  or  "Elite,"  for  eight  years 
more  in  the  "Landwehr"  or  second  de- 
fence, and  for  another  eight  years  in  the 
"Landsturm."    Liability  for  service  ends 
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at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  but  all  males 
may  be  called  out  in  case  of  dire  necessity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  gymnastic  training 
with  the  service  in  view  begins  in  the 
schools,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  pro- 
duce a  vigorous  nation  from  youth  to  mid- 
dle age.  During  the  years  of  liability 
every  man  must  have  a  fixed  amount  of 
rifle  practice,  and  shooting  clubs  are  en- 
couraged in  every  way.  The  national 
"Schiistenfest"  is  an  institution  that  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  the  crossbow,  and 
every  village  has  its  targets.  The  soldier 
keeps  his  outfit  in  his  own  possession  and 
is  instantly  ready. 

The  financial  and  industrial  burden  is 
reduced  by  the  short  periods  of  service, 
and  at  the  same  time  every  citizen  is  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  war.    No  military 


class  is  created  by  this  process,  for  no 
standing  army  is  required,  and  the  pro- 
fessional officers  are  comparatively  few. 
Switzerland  can  mobilize  about  200,000 
men  for  actual  combat,  with  about  60,000 
more  in  the  Landsturm.  The  same  per- 
centage to  population  would  raise  an  ac- 
tive army  of  6,000,000  in  the  United 
States. 

Swiss  neutrality  is  based  on  the  tra- 
ditions of  six  hundred  years  of  independ- 
ence and  a  century  of  freedom  from  en- 
tangling alliances,  but  the  people  do  not 
for  an  instant  leave  it  all  to  the  good  will 
of  their  neighbors.  A  citizen  army  to 
which  every  man  belongs  stands  ready  to 
discourage  war  by  visible  and  adequate 
preparation. 


The  Cost  of  Living 

Official  Figures  on  Conditions  in  the  United  States. 


THERE  is  no  question  which  comes 
closer  home  to  the  average  person 
than  the  cost  of  living.  Some  inter- 
esting facts  on  this  question  are  given  in 
an  article  by  William  C.  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  of  the  United  States,  in 
Munsey's  Magazine.  It  is  not  possible,  of 
course,  to  draw  a  direct  parallel  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  con- 
ditions in  the  two  countries  are  not  dis- 
similar and  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Wilson  will  apply  to  some  degree  to  con- 
ditions in  Canada.  It  is  probable  that  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  which  is 
demonstrated  in  his  article  has  been  even 
more  marked  in  Canada.  The  article 
reads  in  part: 

Based  solely  upon  food  consumption, 
the  cost  of  living  was  two  per  cent,  higher 
in  1914,  compared  with  prices  current  in 
1913.  These  figures  deal  with  the  rela- 
tive prices  of  fifteen  leading  articles  of 
food,  weighted  according  to  the  average 
consumption  in  working  men's  families. 
The  fifteen  articles  selected  are  sirloin 
steak,  round  steak,  rib  roast,  pork  chops, 
bacon,  ham,  lard,  hens,  flour,  corn  meal, 
eggs,  butter,  potatoes,  sugar   and  milk. 

Governmental  statistics  show  that  the 
average  income  of  the  average  American 
family  is  $15.90  a  week  or  $827.19  a  year, 
each  family  consisting  of  five  persons. 
This  means  an  income  of  $2.27  a  day,  in- 
clusive of  Sundays  and  holidays. 

These  data  were  obtained  in  detail  from 
2,567  families,  including  13,643  persons, 
selected  from  different  sections  of  the 
United  States.  The  average  income  of 
these  families  is — or,  to  be  precise,  was  at 
the  time  the  report  was  in  course  of  prep- 
aration— $827.19  a  year,  with  an  average 
expenditure  per  family  for  all  purposes  of 
$768.54,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $58.65. 

The  average  amount  expended  in  one 
year  for  each  of  the  principal  items  en- 
tering into  the  cost  of  living  was,  for  the 
family  of  five  persons — food,  $326.90; 
rent  or  payments  on  property,  $117.41 ; 
fuel  and  light,  $40.38;  clothing,  $107.84; 
insurance,  $20.97;  furniture  and  utensils, 
$26.31;  periodicals,  $8.35;  amusements, 
$12.28;  sickness  and  death,  $20.54; 
church,  lodge,  and  other  fees,  $19.06; 
liquors  and  tobacco,  $23.37;  miscel- 
laneous, $45.13. 

I  am  sure  that  these  averages  are  quite 


conservative,  and  that  the  average  family 
in  the  United  States  maintains  the  stated 
ratio  of  expenditure  on  each  item,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  income,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  rent.  It  would  appear,  offhand, 
that  the  amount  set  aside  for  rent  seems 
too  low,  as  it  is  less  than  ten  dollars  a 
month;  but  inasmuch  as  this  is  the 
officially  established  average  it  cannot  be 
questioned. 

We  might  also  find  fault  with  the  cloth- 
ing item,  and  consider  it,  in  comparison  to 
other  items,  too  high.  In  fact,  there  are 
several  items  that  would  seem  too  high  in 
comparison  to  rent.  But  the  most  essen- 
tial fact  is  that  the  average  family's  total 
yearly  expenditure  is  nearly  sixty  dollars 
less  than  its  income,  which  leaves  a  fair 
margin  of  savings. 

But  to  return  to  the  prices  of  foodstuffs. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  has  placed  the 
average  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  for  1913, 
and  gives  the  following  fig^ures  for  the 
last  eight  years : 


1907—  81.9 

1908—  84.2 

1909—  88.6 

1910—  92.9 

1911—  91.9 

1912—  97.4 
1913—100.0 
1914—102.0 


per  cent, 

per  cent, 

per  cent, 

per  cent, 

per  cent, 

per  cent, 

per  cent, 

per  cent. 


The  highest  point  during  1914  was 
reached  in  September,  a  month  after  the 
war  in  Europe  started,  when  the  price 
of  all  food  was  five  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  average  price  for  the  year.  The  low- 
est point  was  reached  in  April,  when  the 
price  was  5.4  per  cent,  lower  than  the 
average  for  the  year. 

Although  the  foregoing  table  of  yearly 
averages  shows  that  the  highest  prices 
were  reached  in  1914,  while  the  lowest 
prevailed  in  1907,  this  is  only  true  of  all 
the  articles  combined,  but  not  of  separate 
articles.  Flour,  for  instance,  was  5.3  per 
cent,  higher  in  1909  than  in  1914.  Sugar, 
which  reached  a  remarkably  high  point 
last  Augnist  —  145.3  per  cent.  —  stood, 
nevertheless,  7.9  per  cent,  lower  than  it 
was  in  1911.  In  fact,  sugar  was  higher  in 
1910,  1911,  and  1912  than  it  was  in  1914. 

Considering  that  a  terrible  war  was  in 
progress  during  the  second  half  of  1914, 
an  increase  of  two  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of 
foodstuffs  for  the  average  American 
family  is  low  indeed.  It  was  a  consider- 
ably smaller  advance  than  the  average  in- 
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FORTY-NINTH  YEAR 

A     Church      Residential 

and  Day  School 

for  Girls 


New  Buildings — Beautiful,  healthy 

situation  with  7  acres  of 

playing  fields. 

Junior  School  to  Matriculation 

Course. 

Household  Science         Music 

Painting 

President,  The  Right  Revd.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Toronto. 

Principal.  Miss  Walsh.  M.A.  (Dublin). 

Vice-Principal.  Miss  Nation.  M.  A. 
(Trinity  Collese). 

Head  Mistress.  Junior  School,  Miss  A. 
M.  V.  Rosseter  (Higher  Certificate 
National  Froebel  Union),  late  of 
Cheltenham  Ladies*  College. 

FOR  CALENDAR  APPLY  TO  THE  BURSAR 


Ovenden  Ladies'  College 


BARRIE 


ONTARIO 


Four     acres      of     grounds. 
Summer  and  winter  sports. 

A  hish-class  Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Thor- 
ough, modern  education.  Special  attention  to  French 
and  Music.  Good  substitute  for  Continental 
School. 

Autumn  term  begins  Sept,  16,  1915.  Prospectus 
with  /ull  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Principals  at  Barrie,  Ont. 

MISS  E.  M.ELGOOD. 

(First-C)ass  Diploma.  Cambridge,  Eng.) 
MLLE.  R.  SjSHOPOFF. 

(Montmirail,  Switzerland) 

Special    Summer    Course,    July    and    August,    in 
French  and  Stnging.     Moderate  Terms. 


I       WcBtdouvne  | 

I  SCHOOL   FOR  GIRLS  | 

1   278  BLOOR  ST.  WEST,  TORONTO,  CAN.  § 

=    A   residential    ami    day    school — small   enough  s 

=    to  ensure  for  the  pupils  a  real   home,  careful  = 

=    personal  training  and   thoughtful  supervision.  = 

=    Pupils    prepared    for    the    University.      Class  g 

s    instruction  In  Folk  and  Aesthetic  Dancing,  as  s 

=    well  as  Physical  Work,  Outdoor  Sports.  Afflll-  = 

=    ated  with  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music.  = 

s    F.  McGllUvray  Knowles,  R.C.A.,  Art  Director.  = 

s    School  reopens  September  14th.  s 

M    For  Calendar  address  the  Principal,  g 

=  MISS    M.    CUBLETTE,   B.A.  = 


Ml 

88  Graham'8 

Basine88  College 

1S3 

Metcalfe  Street 

Montreal 

Stenography,    Typewriting,    Practical 
Business    Instruction.        French    and 

English|Taught. 

Wi 

i  t  e.   "Phono  or  C 

a  1 1  kf or  Prospectus. 
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ROYAL 
VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

THE  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS   OF 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

Students  (both  resident  and  day)  pre- 
pared for  degrees  in  Arts,  Pure  Science 
and  Music.  Scholarships  are  awarded 
annually.  For  Prospectus  and  informa- 
tion apply  to  the  Warden. 


of  JHus(ic 

74  Queen  Street 
BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


DAVID  L.  WRIGHT. 

Musical  Director 


Piano  Faculty— David   L.   Wright  and 
12    Associate    Teachers. 
Voice    Production    and    Artistic    Sing- 
ing—Miss M.    E.    Nolan. 
Violin    —    Mr.     Arthur    Ostler,    Miss 
Jones,    iMrs.     Ellis. 

Oi^an  and  Theorj-— David  L.  Wrifiht. 
Pupils  prepared  for  Toronto  Con- 
servatop'  and  Toronto  University  ex- 
aminations. 

(The  Academy  is  the  district  Local 
Centre  for  the  Toronto  Conservatory 
of    Music. 


©obercourt 
College 
of  Jilussic 

TORONTO.  ONT. 
Dovercourt  andBloor  Sts.        Phones:    Coll.  3153        June.  274 


Vocal,  Violin,    Piano, 
Elocution. 
Unrivalled  Faculty. 
Pupils  Graduate. 

Write   for   Terms 
Mr.  Albert  Downing, 

Musical  Director 


Every  time  you  sweep 
be  sure  a  tin  of 

DUSTBANE 

is  at  hand 


It  brightens 

floor  and 

carpets 


DUStBaNE 


It  saves 
dusting 


""'STBQNEMFb.CO^''^ 


crease  of  the  six  previous  years,  all  of 
which  were,  moreover,  normal  years.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war, 
there  would  have  been  no  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  1914,  compared  with  the 
preceding  year. 

Moreover,  the  last  months  of  the  year 
showed  such  a  decline  from  the  maximum 
figures  of  September  that  the  retail  price 
of  the  fifteen  principal  articles  of  food 
which  represent  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  expenditure  for  food  by  the  aver- 
age wage-earner's  family  was  the  same  on 
December  15,  1914,  as  on  the  same  day 
in  1913. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  amiss  to  re- 
mark that,  according  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  a  general  ten- 
dency has  been  manifest  in  all  trades  to- 
ward a  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  and  an 
increase  in  the  scale  of  wages  since  1907, 
the  year  which  began  to  mark  the  high 
yearly  increase  in  the  relative  retail 
prices  of  food. 

Whether  or  not  the  increase  in  wages 
has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  price 
of  foodstuffs  is  a  question  beyond  pre- 
cise statistics,  because  the  comparison  is 
one  which  concerns  the  individual  family, 
and  which  varies  with  each  family  in  each 
community,  in  unison  with  general  fluc- 
tuations that  are  next  to  impossible  to 
average. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  confuse 
the  increase  in  the  prices  of  commodities 
with  what  is  known  as  "the  high  cost  of 
living,"  to  a  point  where  general  miscon- 
ception exists  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the 
other.  The  average  cost  of  living,  to  be 
exact,  represents  the  amount  of  dollars 
and  cents  that  must  be  expended  during 


a  given  period  by  the  average  family  de- 
pending on  a  moderate  income.  The  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  cost,  however,  is  another 
phase  of  the  problem;  it  no  longer  in- 
volves the  amount  of  dollars  and  cents 
necessary  to  buy  and  pay  for  life's  neces- 
saries, but  involves  questions  of  home 
management  and  housekeeping  skill, 
which  cannot  be  standardized,  even  for 
purposes  of  argument. 

A  general  summary  of  the  union  scales 
of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  denotes,  as  I 
have  mentioned  above,  a  general  ten- 
dency in  all  trades  toward  a  reduction  of 
hours  of  labor  and  an  increase  in  wages. 
This  does  not  mean  an  increase  in  wages 
through  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor,  except  in  the  case  of  those  occupa- 
tions which  are  paid  by  the  hour-rate. 
An  increase  in  rates  of  wages  per  hour, 
in  these  cases,  was  nearly  counter- 
balanced by  the  reduction  of  working 
hours  per  week,  so  that  while  the  time 
required  to  make  a  week's  earnings  was 
reduced,  the  income  would  be  slightly 
increased. 

The  relative  rates  of  wages  per  full  week 
in  1907 — the  first  year  for  which  figures 
were  collected  concerning  the  union  scales 
of  the  country — were  97  per  cent,  of  the 
rates  of  wages  per  full  week  in  1913.  This 
statement  is  based  upon  a  survey  of  forty 
cities — all  important  industrial  centres — 
located  in  thirty-two  states.  Within  these 
cities  live  one-fifth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, two-fifths  of  the  urban  population, 
and  approximately  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations,  agricultural  pursuits  ex- 
cepted, in  the  continental  United  States. 
The  same  cities  are  included  in  the  retail- 
price  statistics. 


Race  Segregation  in  the  South 

The  Negroes  are  Drawing  Farther  Apart  All  the  Time  From  the  Whites. 


THE  Southern  States  are  passing 
through  a  period  of  marked  change 
in  economic,  social  and  religious 
life.  The  outstanding  factor  is  the  manner 
in  which  almost  complete  segregation  of 
the  races  is  being  brought  about.  More 
and  more  is  the  tendency  for  the  negroes 
to  live  apart  showing  itself  in  every  phase 
of  life.  Philip  Alexander  Bruce  con- 
tributes a  strong  article  on  the  subject  of 
race  segregation  to  the  Hibbert  Journal. 
At  the  outset  he  shows  how  rapid  has  been 
the  progress  that  the  Southern  States 
have  made  recently.  He  says: 

There  is  no  division  of  the  Union  which, 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  has  in  the 
course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  shown  a 
higher  degree  of  progress  than  the 
Southern  States  have  done.  The  old  towns 
and  cities  have  greatly  expanded  m  size 
and  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  new.  Manufac- 
turers have  sprung  up  everywhere  until 
now,  in  some  varieties — particularly  in 
cotton,  cloth  and  iron — several  of  the 
Southern  States,  notably  Alabama  and 
the  Carolinas,  are  second  in  production  to 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  alone. 
The  vast  deposits  of  coal  there  are  now 
mined  to  an  extent  that  exceeds  the  out- 
put of  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
Railways  have  been  constructed  into  the 
remotest  region;  and  among  the  greatest 
railroad  systems  operating  in  the  United 
States,  at  least  three  have  their  lines  en- 
tirely in  the  South  and  ramify  thousands 


of  miles  in  every  direction.  The  growth 
of  agriculture  has  grown  with  the  expan- 
sion of  railways  and  manufactures.  Not 
only  has  the  volume  of  the  staple  crops 
of  the  South,  tobacco,  corn,  rice,  been 
enormously  increased,  but  new  crops  have 
been  cultivated  on  a  scale  unequalled  else- 
where. 

With  the  increase  of  prosperity  and  a 
general  improvement  of  conditions,  the 
white  and  negro  races  are  becoming  al- 
most totally  separated  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life  except  the  industrial.  Tak- 
ing up  each  phase  of  life  in  turn  Mr. 
Bruce  follows  out  this  tendency  towards 
segregation. 

Before  the  close  of  the  great  Civil  War 
all  the  churches  of  the  white  people  in 
the  plantation  communities  possessed  gal- 
leries which  were  reserved  for  negro 
worshippers  and  on  Sunday  the  seats  in 
these  galleries  were  filled  with  an  atten- 
tive black  audience  who  with  moving  fer- 
vour joined  in  the  devotional  singing  and 
with  every  evidence  of  pious  feeling  par- 
took of  the  communion.  One  may  now  tra- 
vel many  miles  through  the  urban  and 
rural  districts  of  the  Southern  districts 
without  observing  a  single  white  face  in 
the  churches  of  the  black  people.  Of  all 
the  white  denominations,  the  Protestant 
Episcopals  alone  have  a  negro  annex — a 
body  of  small  numerical  importance 
whose  churches  are  periodically  visited  by 
the  white  bishop  for  purposes  of  con- 
firmation and  general  inspection ;  but  it 
is  indicative  of  the  present  trend  of  racial 
relations  in  the  Southern  States  that  it 
is  now  proposed  to  appoint  black  bishops 
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to  overlook  and  administer  to  the  needs 
of  the  black  congregations. 

The  separation  of  the  two  races  in  their 
religious  organizations  is  entirely  volun- 
tary on  the  negroes'  part.  There  is  no 
formal  law  to  compel  it.  On  the  other 
hand  the  separation  of  the  two  races  in 
the  schools,  supported  by  public  taxation, 
is  required  by  the  statutes  of  all  the 
Southern  States.  No  black  pupils  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  schoolhouses  of  the  white; 
and  the  reverse  is  enforced  with  equal 
strictness.  The  fact  alone  that  all  the 
teachers  in  the  black  schools  are  black 
■would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  present 
system  of  division  acceptable  to  persons 
of  that  color.  These  teachers  are  obtained 
from  the  most  influential  sections  of  their 
people ;  they  are  men  and  women  who  have 
enjoyed  the  best  education  now  in  the 
reach  of  their  race.  They  are  fully  aware 
that,  if  white  and  black  pupils  were  per- 
mitted to  be  instructed  in  the  same  school- 
houses,  the  only  teachers  who  would  be 
appointed  would  be  white.  Every  practi- 
cal instinct,  therefore,  causes  them  to  sus- 
tain the  policy  of  separation  most  suitable 
for  children  of  their  color. 

On  all  the  steam  railways  there  are 
now  different  coaches  for  white  and  black 
passengers.  No  white  person  is  permitted 
to  occupy  a  seat  in  a  coach  assigned  to 
negroes;  no  negro  is  permitted  to  occupy 
a  seat  in  a  coach  assigned  to  white  per- 
sons. It  is  required  by  law  that  there 
shall  be  no  difference,  whatever,  in  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  cars  reserved 
for  each  race.  On  the  urban  tramways 
where  the  traffic  is  not  sufficiently  great 
to  justify  the  use  of  separate  cars  the  ob- 
jections to  indiscriminate  co-mingling  are 
met  in  part  by  reserving  one  portion  of 
each  car  for  black  persons  and  one  for 
white. 

With  equal  strictness  the  separation  of 
the  races  is  enforced  in  all  places  of  pub- 
lic amusement.  In  some  of  the  theatres 
and  in  most  of  the  numerous  halls  and 
picture  shows  operated  for  the  diversion 
of  the  whites,  no  provision,  whatever,  is 
made  for  a  black  audience;  or  such  pro- 
vision as  is  made  is  so  poor  in  character 
that  the  most  respectable  class  of  negroes 
feel  small  temptation  to  attend  the  per- 
formances there.  In  all  the  towns  the 
negroes  now  possess  theatres  of  their  own 
and  also  halls  for  picture  shows  and  as- 
sembly rooms  for  dancing.  The  actors 
and  actresses  are  always  black. 

But  undoubtedly  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  race  segregation  in  the  Southern 
States  to-day  is  the  rigid  line  of  division 
which  has  been  drawn  in  all  the  important 
cities  between  the  residential  areas  occu- 
pied by  the  white  and  black  population, 
respectively.  The  ordinances  requiring 
the  confinement  of  each  race  to  its  own 
residential  area  has  so  far  been  of  muni- 
cipal origin  only.  They  apply  to  the  city 
alone.  No  Southern  State  has  yet  passed 
a  law  which  provides  for  segregation  not 
only  in  the  urban  districts  but  also  in  the 
rural. 

Mr.  Bruce  then  goes  on  to  show  how  the 
negro  sections  of  Southern  communities 
are  gradually  depending  for  service  from 
within;  that  is,  they  have  their  own  res- 
taurants, banks,  insurance  companies, 
lawyers,  doctors  and  dentists.  The  ten- 
dency towards  segregation  has  even  re- 
sulted in  replacing  the  negro  domestic  in 
the  white  homes  with  white  servants. 

There  is  not  a  State  in  the  South  which 
has  not  passed  a  law  making  it  a  criminal 
offence,  punishable  by  long  imprisonment, 
for  a  white  man  or  woman  to  marry  a 
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TORONTO  -  ONTARIO 

The  College  won   first  place  R.M.C.   Entrance  Examinations   1916 

Autumn  Term  Commences   September    13th,  1915 


A  Residential  and  Day  School  fof 
Boys.  Upper  and  Lower  Schoola. 
Boys  prepared  for  Matriculation  iaio- 
the  Universities ;  for  entrance  into  the- 
Royal  Military  College,  and  for  Busi- 
ness. Calendar  containing  full  par- 
ticulars on  application. 
Rev.  D.  Bruce  Macdonald,  M.  A.,  LL.D, 
Headmaster. 


^t  ilargaret's;  CoUege,  tE^oronto 

A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

(Founded  by  the  late  George  Dicl^son,  M.A.,  former  Principal  of 
Upper  Canada  College,  and  Mrs.  Diclsson.) 

ACADEMIC    COURSE — from  Preparatory  to  University  Matriculation  and  First 
Year  Work. 

MUSIC,  ART,  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION— Cricket. 
Tennis,  Basket  Ball,  Hockey,  Swimming  Bath. 
SCHOOL  RE-OPENS  SEPTEMBER   14TH,  1915.  Write  for  prospectu*. 

Mrs.  George  Dickson,  President.  Miss  J.  E.  Macdonald,  B.A.,  Principal. 


^JCBtminBtev  College 

VVl  Toronto 

A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Sitnatad  opposite    Quaen'*  Park.  Bloor  St.  W. 

Every  educational  facility  provided.     Pupils  prepared 
for  Senior  Matriculation. 

Muiic,  Art,  and  Physical  Education 

The  School,  by  an  unfailing  emphasis  upon  the  moral  as  well'as 
the  intellectual,  aims  at  the  development  of  a  true  womanhood. 
School  Re-opens  Thursday,  September  9th,  1 915 
JOHN  A.  PATERSON.  K.C..  President 
For   Calendar  apply  Mrs.  A.  R.  GREGORY,  Principal 
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College  : 

OSHAWA  -  ONTARIO 

A    Residential   School  for   Girls 

Visitor,   The   Lord   Bishop   of  Toronto. 


Preparation  for  the  Univereity  and  for  the  examinations  of 
the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Young  children  also   received. 

Fine   location.     Outdoor  games   and  physical   training 

The  Musical  Department  (Piano,  Theory  and  Harmony)  wUI 
be  imder  the  direction  of  a  Master,  and  of  a  Sister,  who  for 
twelve  years   taught  in   the  School   with  marked  success. 

Voice  culture  will  be  in  charge  of  a  qualified  mistress. 

College  Beopens  September  14th. 

For  terms  and   particulars,  apply  to  the  SISTER  IN 

CHARGE,  or  to  THE   SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE 

DIVINE,   Major  St.,   TORONTO. 


(Blen  SHawv 

651      SPADINA      AVENUE,      TORONTO 
Residential    and    Day    School    for    Olrls 

Principal,    MISS   J.    3.    STUART 

(Successor  to  Miss   Veals) 
Classical  Tripos.  Cambridge  University, 

England. 
Lai-ge,  weU-ventUatcd  house,  pleasantly  situated. 
Highly  qualified  staff  of  Canadian  and  European 
teachers.  The  curriculum  shows  dose  touch 
with  modem  thought  and  education.  Prepar- 
ation for  matriculation  examinations.  Special 
attention  given  to  Individual  needs.  Outdoor 
games.     School   re-opens    September  14th. 

.New  Prospectus  from  MISS  STUART 
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PICKERING 
COLLEGE 

Resident  School  for  Boys    and    Girit 
NEWMARKET  -  ONTARIO 

Beautiful  Location;  modern,  commodious 

buildings;  25  acres  campus,  etc. 
Preparatory,      Collegiate,       Commercial, 
Music,     Art. 
Send  for  illustrated  calendar  "E"  to 

W.  p.  FIRTH,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Principal 
Newmarket,    Ontario 

FALL  TERM  OPENS  SEPT.   13TH. 


EDUCAT/O/V 

is  provided  by  MAIL  COURSES  or  to  resi- 
dent students  under  very  best  conditions  by 

SHAW'S  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

TORONTO.  CANADA 
Free  Prospectus.    Write  W.  H.  SHAW.  President 


STAMMERING 

or  Stuttering  may  make  life  miserable  for 
your  child,  or  for  one  of  your  family  or 
friends.  If  it  does,  you  owe  it  to  the  suf- 
ferer to  investigate  the  successful  Arnott 
methods  of  permanently  curing  these  dis- 
turbing impediments. 

We   will    gladly    give   yon    full    particolars 
and    references.    Cured    pupils    everywhere. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

BERLIN.   ONTARIO,  CANADA 


$ 


tekmenfsCollede 

FOR  BOYS.     Residential  and  Day  School 
NORTH  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


Boys  prepared  for  the  University,  Royal 
Military  CoUeffe  and  for  business. 
Fer  Information  apply  to 

REV.  A.  K.  GRIFFIN,  Principal. 


Eiblep  College 


§^t.  Catbartnee. 
Ontario 

THE  CANADIAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Preparatory   Department   entiisly   separat*  u   to  build- 
ings,   grounds    and    Staff.  .  „  ■       ...        ._■ 
The  School  has  won  scholaranips  at  Univereltj  matricu- 
lation in  four  out  of  the  last  Ave  years.    Three  were  won 
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black  person ;  and  this  statute  is  enforced 
with  such  rigid  fidelity  that  it  is  now 
practically  never  violated.  The  neg:roes 
of  the  Southern  States  are  reverting  Slow- 
ly but  surely  to  a  physical  type  that  close- 
ly resembles  the  general  type  of  their 
African  ancestors.   This  fact,  by  promot- 


ing their  homogeneity,  and  further  accen- 
tuating the  racial  difference  between  them 
and  the  white,  tends  to  increase  the  power 
of  all  those  influences  which  are  now 
springing  from  the  operation  of  both  the 
written  and  unwritten  laws  of  segrega- 
tion. 


Why  Poland  Stands  With  Russia 

The  Poles  Want  a  Reunited  Country  and  They  Fear  the  Teutons. 


THE  world,  fed  with  stories  of  Rus- 
sian cruelty  and  oppression,  has 
wondered  why  Poland  stands  so 
resolutely  by  the  Czar  through  the  war. 
Not  only  has  Russian  Poland  fought  with 
the  forces  of  Russia  but  the  sentiment  in 
the  German  and  Austrian  sections  of  the 
dismembered  kingdom  has  been  anything 
but  enthusiastic  for  the  Teutonic  cause. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Poles  still  long  for  their  independence 
and  they  believe  they  have  more  to  ex- 
pect from  Russia  than  from  either  Ger- 
many or  Austria.  Despite  the  fact  that 
it  is  over  a  century  since  Poland  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  separate  nation,  there  is  still 
a  strong  longing  in  every  Polish  heart  for 
the  re-establishment  of  their  once  power- 
ful and  wealthy  country.  There  is  a  paper 
published  in  America,  Free  Poland,  which 
typifies  and  expresses  this  aspiration.  In 
the  last  issue  an  American  Pole,  A.  M. 
Jasienski,  tells  why  his  people  have  sided 
with  Russia: 

Probably  no  one  was  more  astonished 
by  the  attitude  of  the  Poles  toward  Russia 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  than 
the  Austrian  Government. 

The  Germans  and  the  Austrians,  who 
subsidized  the  Polish  Socialist  Party — an 
organization  which  claimed  to  secure  the 
liberty  of  .Poland  with  the  help  of  social- 
ism and  which  tried  to  play  the  part  of 
Socialists  as  well  as  that  of  Polish  patriot 
^were  sure  that  the  day  war  was  de- 
clared on  Russia  would  find  all  of  Poland 
rising  against  Russian  rule. 

They  believed  that  the  Poles  hated  Rus- 
sia so  much  that  they  would  forget  their 
national  interest,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  overlooked  the  fact  that  they  them- 
selves did  not  possess  such  strong  sym- 
pathies among  the  Poles  as  to  be  able  to 
draw  them  to  their  side  without  promising 
something  in  return. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  it  would  be  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  Russians  themselves 
believed  that  a  revolution  in  Poland  was 
imminent.  That  was  the  reason  why  they 
at  once  withdrew  their  troops  from  a 
large  part  of  Poland — that  part  now  occu- 
pied by  Germany  and  Austria — ^and  were 
even  prepared  to  evacuate  Warsaw  and 
defend  only  the  line  of  the  Vistula,  or 
even  of  the  rivers  Bug  and  Narew. 

The  common  sense  of  the  Polish 
peasant,  who  could  not  be  reached  by  Aus- 
trian agents,  when  left  to  a  choice  be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  selected 
the  devil — Russia,  whom  they  knew — 
rather  than  to  be  drowned  in  the  deep  sea. 
They  thought  they  would  have  a  chance 
to  escape  from  the  devil,  while  to  be 
drowned  in  the  sea  of  Germanism  was 
merely  a  question  of  time. 

Besides,  neither  Germany  nor  Austria 
has  ever  made  any  promise  to  the  Poles. 
Even  when  professor  Globinski,  deputy 
to  the  Reichstag  and  one  of  the  leaders  of 


the  Polish  nationalists  (the  nationalists 
are  an  organization  covering  all  of 
Poland)  came  to  Count  von  Berchtold, 
Austrian  Secretary  of  State,  a  few  days 
after  the  war  began  and  asked  him  what 
the  Austrian  Government  intended  to 
offer  to  the  Poles,  the  count  said :  "Why 
do  you  ask  me  such  a  question?  There  will 
be  plenty  of  time  when  the  war  is  over." 

When  Prof.  Glombinski  said:  "No,  sir; 
it  will  be  too  late  then — now  or  never," 
Count  Berchtold  started  to  laugh  and 
said:  "Why,  sir,  in  a  few  days  the  whole 
of  Poland  will  be  in  a  state  of  revolution." 

"Sir,  your  information  is  wrong.  There 
will  be  no  revolution  in  Poland — I  give 
you  my  word  of  honor  that  Warsaw  and 
all  of  Poland  will  be  quiet,"  was  the  reply. 

A  few  days  afterward  the  speech  of 
Deputy  Jaronski,  although  a  nationalist, 
in  the  Russian  Duma,  told  the  world  that 
the  Poles  would  stand  with  Russia  for 
good  or  evil  in  the  war.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  German  Reichsrath  shortly  after, 
not  a  single  Polish  deputy  was  present. 

Austria  and  Germany  controlled  the 
"Polish  Socialist  Party,"  and  were  sure 
that  they  controlled  the  nation — but  the 
nation  was  controlled  by  the  Polish  Na- 
tionalists, whose  full  political  name  since 
1905  has  been  "Polish  National  Demo- 
cratic Party."  This  party  was  formed  in 
1886  as  a  secret  society  under  the  name 
of  the  "Polish  National  League,"  popular- 
ly known  as  "All  Poles."  The  one  princi- 
pal object  of  the  party  was  to  unite  all 
Poles  of  all  three  partitions  into  one 
political  body  for  national  purposes. 

When  the  Czar  Nicolas  H.  gave  the 
constitution  to  Russia,  at  the  first  election 
in  Poland  this  party  carried  nearly  all 
seats.  In  Austrian  Poland,  at  the  last 
election  to  the  provincial  Diet,  the  party 
was  able  to  carry  a  majority  of  seats,  de- 
feating the  Government's  staunch  sup- 
porters. 

The  Austrian  Poles,  with  the  exception 
of  the  extreme  Conservatives  and  the 
Polish  Socialist  party  (not  Social  Demo- 
crats) ,  seeing  that  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment did  not  wish  to  promise  them  any- 
thing, remained  only  passively  loyal. 

Then  the  Germans  entered  Poland  and 
everywhere  inquired  if  the  Poles  were  go- 
ing to  begin  a  revolt  against  Russia. 
When  they  found  that  no  one  intended  to 
start  an  uprising  in  Germany's  favor, 
they  angrily  started  to  burn  villages  and 
cities,  like  Kalisz,  towns  like  Klobuck. 
When  this  began  the  peasants,  with 
scythes,  went  after  the  malefactors  and 
in  this  way  guerilla  warfare  began  in  the 
whole  of  Poland. 

This  movement  was  so  great  and  so  im- 
portant that  General  von  Ewert,  com- 
mander of  one  of  the  Russian  armies  op- 
erating in  the  Government  of  Radom,  pub- 
licly expressed  his  thanks  to  the  Polish 
peasants  of  that  province,  and  the  Rus- 
sian Government  distributed  a  score  of 
Saint  George  crosses  for  display  of  valor. 

Austria's  loss  was  Polish  gain,  for 
many  thousands  of  people  who  remained 
at  home  and  are  now  behind  the  Russian 
lines,  are  safe.  And  the  popularity  of  the 
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war  against  Germany,  among  the  Polish 
people,  and  in  order  to  save  the  country 
from  bands  of  robbers  in  the  guise  of  vol- 
unteers, forced  the  Poles  to  form  volun- 
teer regiments  to  serve  with  the  Russian 
army. 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicolas,  author  of 
the  Manifesto  in  which  he  promises  the 
reunion  of  all  parts  of  Poland  and 
autonomy  under  the  Russian  rule,  granted 
the  permission  to  form  such  regiments. 
The  Polish  volunteers  with  the  Russian 
army  have  the  privilege  of  having  Polish 
uniforms,  the  Polish  language  as  an  army 
language  recognized,  as  well  as  the  Polish 
flag.  Polish  officers,  drawn  from  the  Rus- 
sian army,  will  form  a  full-fledged  army, 
with  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  etc.,  the 
Russian  Government  supplying  the  neces- 
sary arms. 

It  seems  that  circumstances  have  great- 
ly helped  the  Poles  in  this  terrible  ordeal, 
(as  now  the  nation  is  practically  united 
and  standing  with  Russia  against  Ger- 
[many,  bound  by  mutual  hatred  of  Ger- 
;many. 

I  A  German  victory  now  would  mean  the 
(complete  annihilation  of  Poland.  The 
cities  and  towns  of  Poland,  with  75  per 
|cent.  of  Jews  and  Germans,  would  be  Ger- 
!man  twenty-four  hours  after  annexation 
— as  the  Jews  speak  German  and  always 
(Stand  with  the  Government.  The  villages 
Eand  farms  of  landowners,  under  forced 
(expatriation,  would  soon  pass  into  Ger- 
irnan  hands  as  in  Posen  and  West  Prussia. 
To  be  a  buffer  state,  or  as  Maximilian 
Harden  in  "Zukunft"  calls  it,  "Wahn- 
Gerippe"  (a  skeleton)  would  mean  the 
loss  forever  of  Posen,  West  Prussia, 
Dantzig,  and  Galicia,  or  perhaps  some 
day  another  war  like  the  present. 

As  to  whether  Poland  will  lose  or  win 
ay  trusting  to  Russia  is  a  hard  question 
CO  answer.  But  certainly  Poland  cannot 
;rust  Austria.  History  shows  that  that 
:ountry  does  not  know  the  meaning  of 
gratitude.  And  Prussia  (Germany)  who 
)wes  everything  to  Poland,  perjured  her- 
self in  1791. 

Poland  knows  the  Russian  Bureau- 
;racy,  but  she  does  not  know  much  about 
lie  Russian  people — perhaps  they  de- 
lerve  to  be  trusted. 


Carrying  Reform  to 
Germany 

Vill  History  Repeat  Itself  in  the  Arrange- 
ment of  Terms  of  Peace? 

THE  question  is  often  asked  as  to 
whether  the  conclusion  of  peace  will 
be  accompanied  by  social  reforms 
n  Germany;  and  how  such  reforms  would 
ikely  be  worked  out.  An  answer  is 
entatively  suggested  in  the  accompany- 
ag  article  from  the  World's  Work : 
The  German  Socialists  printed  a  full 
age  appeal  in  their  paper,  the  Vorwdrts, 
1  which  they  demanded  "that  as  soon  as 
■uarantees  of  national  safety  are  secured 
nd  the  enemy  shows  an  inclination  to 
lake  peace,  the  war  be  brought  to  an  end 
n  conditions  admitting  of  friendly  rela- 
ions  with  neighboring  nations."  The  pro- 
i3St  continued :  "We  protest  again  with  all 
ossible  emphasis  against  all  efforts  look- 
'ig  to  the  annexation  of  foreign  territory 
nd  the  oppression  of  other  peoples — 
leasures  now  demanded  by  the  great 
rganizations  and  influential  political 
;aders.  The  people  want  no  conquest  of 
ind,  they  want  peace." 
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Herr  Liebknecht,  perhaps'  the  ablest 
Socialist  in  the  Reichstag,  had  already 
been  drafted  to  the  front  for  service  for 
his  anti-war  utterances. 

This  manifesto  led  to  the  suppression 
of  the  Vorwdrts.' 

These  events,  though  interesting  indica- 
tions of  the  German  Socialists'  feeling, 
have  little  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  Once  in  the  war  there  is  little  else 
for  Germany  to  do  but  to  see  it  through 
to  the  bitter  end,  for  despite  the  German 
success  the  Allies  are  not  showing  "an 
inclination  to  make  peace."  Moreover,  the 
most  favorable  terms  to  Germans  which 
the  Allies  would  be  willing  to  consider 
would  be  far  too  severe  for  contemplation 
by  a  Germany  holding  advanced  lines  in 
Russian  Poland  and  in  northern  France, 
and  in  all  but  entire  possession  of  Bel- 
gium. 

But  though  the  Socialists  are  not  likely 
to  stop  the  war  they  might  have  a  very 
important  role  to  play  were  the  Allies  to 
win  decisively.  The  Allied  war  is  not 
directed  toward  the  ruin  of  Germany  as 
an  industrial  or  commercial  power,  it  is 
not  aimed  at  German  land  except  for  the 


not  altogether  Germanized  provinces  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Their  efforts  are  di- 
rected primarily  against  the  combination 
of  a  war  and  industrial  machine  which 
they  believed  was  bent  upon  attaining 
world  domination.  It  is  this  same  com- 
bination of  "great  business  organizations 
and  influential  political  leaders" — the 
war  machine  —  which  the  Socialists 
oppose. 

In  1870  the  Prussian  victors  refused  to 
make  peace  with  the  French  Government 
which  had  been  defending  Paris,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  French  people  freely  elect 
a  National  Assembly  to  make  the  terms  of 
peace.  If  Germany  were  defeated  in  this 
war  and  such  a  plan  were  followed,  the 
Social  Democrats  would  be  the  logical 
party  for  the  Allies  to  make  peace  with. 
If  the  Allies  could  thus  give  to  Germany 
the  democracy  which  Germany  forced  on 
France  the  German  Empire  would  natur- 
ally lose  its  HohenzoUern  Middle-Ages 
aspect  which  has  kept  it  apart  and  out  of 
sympathy  with  its  neighbors.  Toward 
such  a  Germany  the  world  could  look  with 
all  former  friendship. 


Where  Sweden    Stands 

A  Consideration  of  the  Attitude  of  the  Swedish  People. 


WHERE  does  Sweden  stand  at  this 
world  crisis?  Sweden  is  peace- 
loving,  fair-minded  and  demo- 
cratic ;  Sweden  must  give  her  sympathies 
to  the  Allies.  Such  at  least  is  the  con- 
clusion that  one  reaches  on  first  thought. 
And  yet,  coming  to  consider  the  facts,  we 
find  that  Sweden,  impartial  and  im- 
peccably neutral  from  first  to  last,  was 
at  first  inclined  to  favor  the  cause  of  Ger- 
many. There  were  reasons  for  this,  just 
as  there  are  reasons  for  the  change  in 
sentiment  being  manifested  in  that  coun- 
try to-day.  These  reasons  are  given  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  parts  of  which 
are  reproduced: 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  there  existed 
a  clique  almost  a  party,  in  Stockholm, 
whose  sympathies  were  so  strongly  with 
Germany  at  the  very  outset  as  to  create 
an  element  of  anxiety  for  the  Swedish 
Government.  What  this  clique  consisted 
of,  and  why  it  possessed  a  certain  import- 
ance, may  presently  be  made  clear.  For 
the  moment,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  its 
action  was  based  upon  the  old  dread  of 
Russian  aggression,  which  has  been  for  a 
century  past  the  bugbear  of  Sweden.  The 
Government  never  wavered,  but  it  is  vain 
to  deny  that  a  certain  disquietude  reigned 
as  to  what  would  be  the  consequences  to 
Sweden  if  the  Allies  were  victorious  and 
Germany  were  crushed.  Would  any  power 
on  earth,  it  was  anxiously  asked,  be  able 
to  stem  the  advance  of  Russia  on  her  way 
to  the  high  seas? 

At  the  first  moment  of  the  crisis,  noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  adroit  than  the 
conduct  of  Germany,  or  have  given  clearer 
evidence  of  her  wide  scheme  of  prepared- 
ness. Nothing  had  been  left  to  chance; 
all  was  arranged  beforehand  on  a  perfect 
plan.  Germany  knew  that  a  little  seed  of 
flame,  a  spark  of  anti-neutral  prejudice, 
lay  at  the  heart  of  the  military  and  aristo- 
cratic society  of  her  northern  neighbor. 
That  Germany  did  everything  she  pos- 
sibly could  to  fan  this  flame  into  a  big  fire 
is  a  well-known  fact,  and  the  means  she 


took  are  patent.  She  had  formed  close  and 
long-standing  connections  with  the  Swed- 
ish press,  connections  that  were  of  quite 
an  honorable  nature,  but  much  more  inti- 
mate than  any  which  England  had 
dreamed  of.  German  newspapers  reached 
Sweden  as  abundantly  and  regularly  as 
usual,  and  the  more  or  less  official  Ger- 
man news  agencies  poured  in  a  constant 
flow  of  highly  colored  information. 
Sweden  was  immediately  overrun  with 
emissaries  of  all  sorts  and  conditions, 
from  the  professor,  with  his  Nobel  Prize 
diploma  as  his  passport,  to  the  Social- 
Democratic  deputy. 

Sweden  had  at  first  nothing  to  read  but 
the  German  pamphlets  and  the  German 
newspapers.  But  after  some  time  she  got 
access  to  news  from  the  other  side  as  well. 
The  German  White  Book  was  followed  by 
the  English  Blue  Book,  the  French  Yellow 
Book,  the  Russian  Orange  Book,  and  the 
Belgian  Grey  Book.  Not  that  Government 
publications  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow could  alter  Sweden's  decision  to  re- 
main neutral,  but  she  had,  at  last,  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  matters  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  opposing  parties.  The  result 
was  a  marked  change  in  the  general  tone 
of  the  Swedish  press,  and  Wolff's  Bureau 
was  no  longer  looked  upon  as  an  immacu- 
late purveyor  of  nothing  but  the  truth. 
The  largest  and  most  influential  of  the 
journals  of  Sweden,  Dagens  Nyheter,  a 
paper  which  is  admirably  conducted  and 
which  boasts  of  a  daily  circulation  of  over 
90,000,  has  been  eminently  fair  to  the 
Allies  throughout;  it  has  given  all  the 
news,  from  London,  Paris,  and  Petrograd, 
as  well  as  from  Berlin,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  in  its  opinions  any  bias  for  Ger- 
many. At  the  other  extremity  of  jour- 
nalism, the  Svenska  Dagbladet  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  an  outspoken  de- 
fender of  the  Prussian  cause,  but  even 
this  paper  has  never  advocated  a  partici- 
pation in  the  struggle,  while  every  month 
there  is  apparent  a  cooling  in  its  zeal  for 
Germany. 

The  blowing-up  of  Swedish  ships  by 
German  mines  instantly  lowered  the  tem- 
perature of  the  pro-Germans,  and  when 
the  attacks  on    English   non-combatants 


began  Swedish  sympathy  was  still  further 
alienated.  Such  deeds  are  not  in  the  tra- 
dition of  the  eminently  humane  and 
gracious  people  of  Sweden,  who  have  an 
instinctive  and  traditional  horror  of 
kultur  of  this  sort.  After  the  last  Nor- 
folk raid  the  Swedish  press  did  not  mince 
matters.  It  was  unanimous  in  dis- 
approval, and  Dagens  Nyheter  plainly 
told  its  German  friends  that  if  they  per- 
sisted in  the  murder  of  babies  Swedish 
sympathy  would  "turn  away  in  disgust." 

On  the  other  hand,  Sweden  was  made 
sore  by  our  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
iron  ore,  but  pacified  when  we  rescinded 
it.  Germany  also  gave  deep  offence  by 
putting  wood  on  her  prohibited  list,  and 
this  embargo  she  has  not  removed. 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
conditions  in  the  past  have  tended  to  bring 
Sweden  and  Germany  together  while 
everywhere  obstacles  have  been  put  in  the 
way  of  increased  intimacy  between  the 
people  of  Britain  and  Sweden.    It  adds: 

These  favorable  conditions  for  a  gen- 
eral Germanophil  sentiment  throughout 
the  Sw^edish  nation  have  not,  however, 
met  with  the  success  which  might  have 
been  anticipated.  In  spite  of  all  the  ob- 
stacles which  have  blocked  the  way  for  a 
proper  comprehension  of  English  life, 
English  thought,  and  English  institu- 
tions, the  Swede,  who  can  boast  that  his 
nation  was  the  first  self-governing  people 
in  Europe,  has  always  had  a  weak  spot  in 
his  heart  for  the  home  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions, the  land  of  Dickens,  Darwin,  Mill, 
and  Gladstone.  While  duly  appreciating 
the  energy  and  the  methodical  work  of  the 
German,  he  has  never  been  able  to  pump 
up  any  great  enthusiasm  for  him  as  an 
individual.  To  take  an  instance  from 
business  life,  an  English  commercial  tra- 
veler would  always,  circumstances  and 
conditions  being  equal,  have  preference 
over  a  German  rival. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  writer 
is  that  Sweden  is  strictly  neutral  and  cer- 
tain to  remain  so  until  the  very  end.  The 
article  goes  to  some  length,  however,  in 
showing  how  the  increased  good-will  of 
Sweden  could  be  secured. 

To  sum  up,  the  main  cause  of  any  want 
of  sympathy  with  England  and  France 
which  is  to  be  detected  to-day  in  the 
attitude  of  Sweden  is  due  to  her  ancient 
haunting  fear  of  the  aggressiveness  of 
Russia.  This  is  a  matter  which  it  behoves 
us  to  approach  with  the  greatest  delicacy, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  no  appreciation  of 
Scandinavian  opinion  can  be  formed  if  it 
is  ignored.  The  happy  conclusion  of  the 
Aland  Islands  scare  in  1908  greatly  re- 
lieved the  tension,  and  Sweden  remains 
grateful  to  us  for  our  share  in  that  relief. 
But  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  there  remained 
other  causes  for  a  certain  apprehension. 
The  Bobrikoff  regime  in  Finland,  and  the 
efforts  to  nullify  that  Finnish  constitution 
which  every  Czar  since  1809  had  sworn 
to  uphold,  cannot  be  pleasant  for  the 
Swedes,  whose  language  is  spoken  and 
written  by  the  educated  classes  of  Fin- 
land, and  who  have  close  intellectual  and 
moral  relationship  with  the  Finns. 
Sweden  may  misjudge  the  intentions  of 
Russia,  but  she  is  agitated  to  see  her 
gigantic  neighbor  pushing  closer  and 
closer  to  that  ice-free  port  on  the  Atlantic 
which  Peter  the  Great  emphasized  in  his 
celebrated  will  as  one  of  the  essentials  of 
Russian  domination. 

The  probability  is  that  the  fears  of 
Sweden  are  unfounded,  and  that  the  dread 
of  Russia  which  warps  all  her  political 
judgment  is  a  mere  bugbear.  But  would 
it  not  be  in  the  interest  of  Russia  herself 


to  remove  the  cause  of  that  fear  and  mis- 
trust? A  stroke  of  the  pen  by  the  all- 
powerful  Tsar,  giving  back  to  Finland  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  her  constitu- 
tional liberties,  would  not  only  make  that 
country  once  more  the  most  loyal  part  of 
the  great  Russian  Empire,  and  unify  her 
with  Russia  far  more  than  could  be  done 
,by  any  ukase  of  restrictions  and  suppres- 
sions, but  it  would  be  hailed  by  Sweden 
with  enthusiasm  as  the  most  perfect  proof 
that  Russia  harbors  no  designs  on  her 
neighbor  across  the  Baltic.  It  would  in- 
'augurate  an  era  of  sincere  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  it  would  in- 
crease the  commercial,  industrial,  and 
intellectual  intercourse  between  them,  to 
the  immediate  benefit  of  both. 

And  why  not  improve  upon  the  occa- 
sion? Why  not  say  to  Sweden:  "These 
Aland  Islands,  which  have  worried  you 
so  much,  take  them  back.  We  got  them  by 
a  diplomatic  accident,  without  having 
asked  for  them;  we  do  not  want  them. 
Let  them  lie  there,  unfortified,  of  course, 
and  permanently  neutral." 


An  Unnavigable  Sea 

A    Case  in   Which   Truth  is  as  Strange 
as  Fiction. 

MANY  people  will  imagine,  says 
Chambers'  Journal  that  in  mod- 
ern times  anything  in  the  nature 
r>(  a  lost  continent  or  an  unnavigable  sea 
would  be  the  merest  fiction  originating  m 
the  fertile  brain  of  some  inventive  author 
worthy  of  the  laurels  of  Jules  Verne.  In 
the  latter  case,  that  it  is  not  imagination, 
but  an  indisputable  fact,  has  been  fully 
proved  in  connection  with  the  treacherous 
Sargasso  Sea,  where  Columbus  and  his 
•;hips  were  first  held  unwilling  prisoners 
foi-  nearly  three  weeks.  A  great  many 
other  incidents  since  that  time  have  been 
forthcoming,  almost  the  latest  of  which  is 
the  case  of  the  steamer  Thistledor,  plying 
xtween  the  United  States  and  Rio,  which 
was  caught  by  the  weed-fields,  and  was 
unable  to  free  itself  for  more  than  a  week. 
Regarding  the  former  case,  there  is  no 
absolute  proof  of  the  one-time  existence 
jf  Atlantis,  the  supposed  submerged  land 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has  frequently 
oeen  adopted  by  novelists  as  the  scene 
>f  submarine  exploration  and  adventure, 
in  which  there  are  the  usual  search  for 
and  discovery  of  treasure.  Dealing  as 
these  tales  do  with  a  topic  little  known  to 
the  general  public,  it  is  regrettable  that 
few  writers  trouble  to  give  adequate  in- 
formation regarding  the  continent,  and 
(although  perhaps  mythical)  its  position 
and  history.  They  generally  content  them- 
selves with  describing  an  ingenious  sub- 
marine vessel  by  which  their  heroes  reach 
the  theatre  of  operations;  and,  having 
brought  them  there  after  many  thrilling 
adventures,  they  depict  in  glowing  terms 
the  superb  architecture  of  the  buildings 
that  have  been  met  with. 

Atlantis  is  first  mentioned  by  Plato,  the 
great  Greek  philosopher,  in  his  dialogue 
Timaeus,  in  which  he  dissertates  on  the 
construction  of  the  universe.  In  this  book 
Atlantis  is  reputed  to  be  a  huge  island 
sontinent,  equal  in  extent  to  the  Libyan 
Desert  of  Africa  and  Asia  Minor  com- 
bined. Its  geographical  position  was  de- 
scribed as  somewhere  beyond  the  Pillars 
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MEN    WANTED. 

WANTED—  MEN  IN  EVERY  PROVINCE 
who  are  capable  of  organizing  and  con- 
trolling a  subscription  sales  force  for  our 
publications.  A  good  opportunity  for  cap- 
able men.  Apply  to  The  MacLean  PubllaJi- 
Ing  Co.,  Ltd.,  143-:lfi3  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 


BUSINESS    CHANCES. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SFEX^IAL 
offer  to  Introduce  my  magazine  "INVEST- 
ING FOR  PROFIT."  It  Is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  READ  earning  power  of  money, 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  CAN  acquire  riches.  INVENTING 
POR  PROFIT  Is  the  only  progressive 
financial  Journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  NOW  and  I'll 
send  It  six  months  free.  H.  <L.  Barbe', 
467  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago.         (9-15) 


EDUCATIONAL. 

THE  DE  BRISAY  METHOO  IS  THE 
royal  road  to  Latin,  ^French,  German,  Span- 
ish. Thorough  mall  courses.  Students 
everywhere.  Highest  references.  Academle 
De  Brlsay,  Ottawa. 

FALL  TERM  BEGINS  SDPT.  1st— INDI- 
vldual  teaching  In  bookkeeping,  shorthand, 
civil  service,  matriculation.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  and  particulars.  Dominion  Busi- 
ness College,  Brunswick  and  College,  Tor- 
onto, J.  V.   Mitchell,  B.A.,  Principal. 

GET  THE  BEST.  IT  PAYS.  ELLIOTT 
Business  College,  Yonge  and  Charles  St*., 

Toronto;  noted  for  superior  business 
education.     Catalogues  free. 


SONG  POEMS  WANTBa>. 

FOR  PUBLICATION.  PAST  EXPERI- 
ence  unnecessary.  Our  proposition  posi- 
tively unequaled.  Send  us  your  song 
poems  or  melodies  to-day,  or  write  for  in- 
structive booklet — it's  free.  Marks-Gold- 
smith Co.,  Dept.  96,  Washington,  D.C.   (tf) 


AGENTS    WANTED. 

AGENTS- TRY  OUR  QUICK -SEiLLING 
back-of-neck  collar  button  and  other  spe- 
cialties; 10c  brings  sample  and  particulars. 
B.  Wilson  Company,  Royal  Templar  Bldg., 
Hamilton.  (10) 

I.EGAI,. 

REGINA,  SASKATCHEWAN  —  BALFOUR, 
MARTIN,  CASEY  &  BLAIR,  Barristers. 
First  Mortgage  secured  for  clients.  7  per 
cent,  and  upwards.  (tf) 


NOVA  SCOTIA— OWEN  &  OWEN,  BAR- 
rlsters,   Annapolis    Royal.  (tf) 

THBEE    MONTHS'    TBIAL.    FBEE. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 
Magazine,  "THE  SILVER  BLACK  FOX." 
The  only  Journal  in  the  world  published 
In  the  interests  of  general  fox  breeding. 
Subscription  only  one  dollar  a  year.  From 
it  you  learn  about  the  wonderful  fox 
breeding  industry,  and  the  enormous  pro- 
fits to  be  made  In  it.  The  Black  Eox 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  St  John.  N.B.,  Can- 
ada. 


AGENTS — SOMETHING   NEW. 

Automatic  cistern  cleaner;  20th  century 
wonder ;  demonstrate  In  one  minute ;  re- 
moves all  dirt  without  removing  the  water; 
cisterns  cleaned  In  20  minutes;  agents 
make  $10  or  more  per  day;  particulars  for 
stamp;  exclusive  territory;  write  for 
agency  to-day.  Address  Automatic  Cistern 
Cleaner,  No.  800  Hillside  Ave.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  (It) 
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FETHEKISTONHAUGH  &  CO.,  PATENT 
Bollcltors,  Royal  Bank  Bldg.,  Toronto 
(Head  office),  5  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa. 
Offices  In   other  principal  cities.  (6-18) 
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STAMPS— PACKAGE  FBEE  TO  OOLLEC- 
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dred different  foreign.  Catalogue.  Hinges 
all  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps.  Marks 
Stamp  Co.,   Toronto,   Canada.  (tf) 


SEI.F-TAUGHT   HOME  8T17DT. 

VENTRILOQUISM  —  ALMOST  ANYONE 
can  learn  It  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send 
to-day,  2-cent  stamp  for  particulars  and 
proof.  O.  A.  Smith,  Room  R366,  823  Blge- 
low  St.,  Peoria,  III.,  U.S.A.  (12) 


OFFICE   EQUIPMENT. 

COPBLAND-CHATTiERSON  SYSTEMS  — 
Short,  simple.  The  Copeland-Chatterson 
Co.,  iLimlted,  Toronto  and  Ottawa. 

CUSTOM    TAILORED    SHIRTS. 

SHIRTS,  PYJ-^UilAS  AND  NIGHT-ROBES 
made  to  your  measure.  Samples  and  self- 
measurement  form  free  upon  request. 
Harry    Tolton,    Berlin,  Out.  (8-15) 

JEWELRY. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES— $5.50  TO  $150.00. 
Reliable  timepieces.  Send  for  free  cata- 
logue to  The  Watch  Shop,  Wm.  E.  Cox.  70 
Yonge  St.,  Toronto.  (tf) 


PRINTING. 

r« in:  TICKETS  ALL  PRICES.  ANY  As- 
sortment, 50c  per  100;  also  a  full  line  of 
Window  Cards.  Send  for  sample  and  cir- 
cular. Frank  H.  Barnard,  Printer,  35  Dun- 
das  Street,  Toronto. 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS. 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS  —  $50 
each.  Correspondence  course  unnecessary. 
Details  free.  Atlas  Publishing  Co.,  364, 
Cincinnati,  O.  (tf) 


BOOKS,    LITEBATUBE,    ETC. 

1,000,000  VOLUMES  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT 
at  half-prices.  New  at  25  per  cent,  dis- 
count. Books  bought.  Catalogues  post  free. 
W.  &  G.  Foyle,  121  Charing  Cross  Road, 
London,  England.  (10) 

MODERN  HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVEJRY- 
hody.  By  S.  B.  Reed.  This  useful  volume 
meets  the  wants  of  persons  of  moderate 
means,  and  elves  a  wide  range  of  designs, 
from  a  dwelling  costing  $250  up  to  $8,000, 
and  adapted  to  farm,  village  or  town  resi- 
dences. Nearly  all  of  these  plans  have 
been  tested  by  practical  working.  It  gives 
an  estimate  of  the  quality  of  every  article 
used  in  the  construction,  and  the  cost  of 
each  article  at  the  time  the  building  was 
erected  or  the  design  mode.  Profusely  il- 
lustrated. 243  pages.  5x7.  Cloth,  $1.10. 
MacLean  Pub.  Co.,  143  University  Avenue, 
Toronto. 


STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  BY  ED- 
ward  Rose  Maurer,  B.C.E.,  Professor  of 
Mechanics.  University  of  Wisconsin.  144 
pp.,  58  illus.  Cloth  binding.  A  work  of 
gre.nt  value  to  architects,  builders,  de- 
signers, steel  and  concrete  workers. 
Strength  of  timber,  w^rought  Iron,  steel, 
cast  Iron,  brick,  stone,  etc.,  under  all 
lo.ids:  strength  of  built-up  sections; 
strength  of  beams,  columns,  shafts,  riveted 
Joints,  ttc.  Price  $1.10.  MacLean  Pub. 
Co.,  143  T'ulverslty  Ave.,  Toronto. 


of  Hercules — that  is,  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta 
— and  it  is  supposed  to  have  included  the 
Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Canaries.  The 
Phoenicians  were  recorded  as  having  car- 
ried on  a  gi-eat  trade  with  it ;  and  when  at 
the  zenith  of  its  power  Atlantis  is  stated 
to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a  tremend- 
ous volcanic  disturbance,  and  completely 
engulfed  in  the  sea. 

Not  even  the  most  learned  professors  of 
archaeological  subjects  can,  however, 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  report;  whilst 
many  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  in  reality  driven  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  the  New 
World.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  dis- 
covery by  Columbus  would  seem  to  have 
been  forestalled.  The  scientific  "drag- 
ging" that  has  been  carried  on  in  recent 
times  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  serves  to 
strengthen  this  theory,  for  the  deep-sea 
life  and  vegetation  that  have  been  ob- 
tained appear  to  have  originated  in  ages 
far  earlier  than  those  of  ancient  Greece. 
Further,  we  are  told  by  scientists  that  the 
British  Isles  were  in  prehistoric  periods  a 
part  of  northern  Europe,  and  that  land 
stretched  farther  westward  than  the  pres- 
ent west  coast  of  Ireland. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  which  has 
many  supporters.  It  is  the  belief  that  the 
whole  idea  of  a  lost  continent  is  legendary. 
Plato  is  stated  to  be  unequalled  in  the 
fabrication  of  a  "noble  lie,"  and  the  story 
he  relates  may  quite  possibly  be  the  re- 
sult of  his  imagination.  Perhaps  in  the 
future,  when  the  hoped-for  Utopian  state 
of  affairs  prevails,  and  the  sword  is  fash- 
ioned into  a  plowshare,  some  resourceful 
inventor  will  direct  his  genius  to  a  less 
war-like  purpose,  and  construct  a  sub- 
marine whose  efficiency  will  not  consist 
of  torpedo-tubes  and  collapsible  machine- 
guns,  but  an  outside  shell  strong  enough 
to  withstand  successfully  the  tremendous 
strain  which  would  be  entailed  by  deep- 
sea  exploration.  Then  may  the  truth  of 
the  tale  be  ascertained.  Man  has  achieved 
many  wonderful  things.  He  has  con- 
quered the  seemingly  impregnable  air; 
therefore,  why  should  success  not  await 
him  in  this  direction? 


New  British  Dirigible  Has 
Novel  Features 

A  new  type  of  airship  recently  patent- 
ed in  England,  of  which  several  are  being 
built  for  the  British  military  authorities, 
according  to  report,  embodies  an  attempt 
to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  rigid 
or  Zeppelin  type  of  dirigible  with  those  of 
the  nonrigid  type.  In  this  new  air  craft, 
the  cigar-shaped  outer  air-tight  covering 
contains  a  number  of  gas  bags  which, 
when  filled  with  gas,  completely  fill  the 
envelope,  expanding  it  to  its  elastic  limit 
and  so  rendering  the  whole  structure 
rigid  enough  to  navigate  accurately.  As 
the  bags  become  deflated,  through  leakage 
or  condensation,  air  is  pumped  into  the 
outer  envelope,  thus  maintaining  the 
necessary  rigidity.  The  main  advantages 
claimed  are  simplicity  of  construction  and 
ease  of  transportation  when  deflated. 
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German  War  Literature 

What  the  Teuton  People  Think  About  the  War  as  Reflected  in  Their  Writings. 


SINCE  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Ger- 
many has  been  flooded  with  war 
literature;  and  the  temper  of  the  Ger- 
man people  can  be  judged  by  the  tone  of 
the  pamphlets  and  books  that  are  pro- 
duced so  prolifically  and  read  so  voraci- 
ously. An  article  on  German  war  litera- 
ture is  contributed  by  A.  Shadwell  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review  in  which  he  indulges 
in  some  interesting  speculation  as  to  the 
present  state  of  mind  of  the  people  of 
that  country.  He  says : 

A  study  of  German  war  literature 
might  have  saved  us  from  blunders,  and 
from  such  surprises  as  the  gas  attacks. 
This  weapon  is  no  sudden  device  adopted 
by  a  desperate  enemy  to  make  good  his 
weakness  in  other  respects.  It  has  been  in 
preparation  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  has  only  waited  for  complete 
elaboration  and  a  favorable  opportunity. 
German  writers  boasted  of  these  things 
at  an  early  date,  and  the  technical  depart- 
ment still  has  other  surprises  up  its 
sleeve. 

In  a  war  of  peoples  like  this  it  is  pe- 
culiarly desirable  to  know  the  enemy's 
point  of  view.  If  part  of  the  energy  ex- 
pended on  explaining — for  the  thousandth 
time — the  origin  of  the  war  and  on  empty 
denunciations  and  foolish  jeers  had  been 
devoted  to  studying  the  German  state  of 
mind  it  would  have  profited  us  more.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  consolation,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  the  Germans  are  even  more 
astray  about  us  than  we  about  them.  The 
conceptions  even  of  learned  men  about  our 
history,  our  political  and  social  institu- 
tions, our  ways  of  living  and  thinking, 
and  our  national  character  betray  a  gra- 
tesque  ignorance.  But  it  is  part  of  a  gen- 
eral ignorance.  They  misunderstand  all 
other  peoples,  as  indeed  the  course  of  the 
war  has  abundantly  shown.  They  seem 
incapable  of  understanding  any  other  peo- 
ple and  their  war  literature  reveals  both 
the  defect  and  its  cause.  It  is  a  primary, 
irretrievable  and  fatal  defect,  and  it  will 
be  their  undoing. 

The  dominant  note  of  the  German  war 
literature  throughout  is  the  transcendent 
superiority  of  everything  German  and  the 
measureless  inferiority  of  all  other  na- 
tions. Not  only  is  this  set  out  explicitly 
with  the  utmost  emphasis  and  in  great  de- 
tail, but  the  consciousness  of  it  permeates 
every  corner  and  cranny  of  the  German 
mind  and  colors  the  German  view  of 
everything.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the 
full  magnitude  and  intensity  of  this  in- 
fluence without  reading  through  all  these 
German  publications,  because  the  effect  is 
cumulative.  They  treat  many  different 
aspects  of  the  war  but  always  with  the 
same  result.  They  touch  many  strings 
and  play  many  tunes  but  the  key  is  always 
the  same.  A  neutral  writer  in  The  Times 
has  recently  described  the  effect  of  travel- 
ing in  Germany  and  hearing  German  talk 
as  hypnotic.  A  perusal  of  these  pamphlets 
has  exactly  the  same  eflTect.  After  a  time 
one  begins  to  wonder  if  one  is  on  one's 
head  or  one's  heels,  asleep  or  awake,  alive 
or  dead.  The  whole  world  seems  upside 
down  or  whirling  in  a  mad  and  fantastic 
dance.  One  can  understand  the  effect  of 
this  atmosphere  on  the  German  people. 
They  are  self-hypnotized  into  a  state 
which  makes  them  impervious  to  external 
impressions  and  blind  and  deaf  to  sights 


and  sounds  patent  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Here  is  the  touchstone  of  truth  which  en- 
ables one  to  regain  one's  mental  balance — 
the  judgment  of  the  world  at  large.  A 
just-minded  man  belonging  to  a  country 
at  war  with  Germany  is  constrained,  on 
realizing  the  German  view  and  the  in- 
tense conviction  with  which  it  is  held,  to 
ask  himself  if  he  is  not,  after  all,  pre- 
judiced by  his  own  patriotism.  The  an- 
swer lies  in  the  virtually  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  world,  which  the  Germans 
themselves  perceive  to  be  dead  against 
them.  It  does  not  shake  their  own  con- 
viction, which  is  unshakable,  but  it  puzzles 
them. 

In  a  way  the  excessive  self-esteem  of 
the  Germans  revealed  by  the  war  is  gen- 
erally recognized  here.  But  its  intensity, 
universality  and  potency  are  very  imper- 
fectly realized.  Isolated  utterances  are 
put  down  to  individual  extravagance 
when  they  are  really  typical.  It  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  thingi-^the  war  it- 
self, the  spirit  in  which  it  is  waged  and 
the  methods  employed.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  too  much  to  say  that  nothing  like  it 
has  ever  been  known  before.  That  is  dif- 
ficult to  judge.  But  national  self-esteem 
has  certainly  never  found  such  free  and 
unbridled  expression.  The  people  of 
every  country  prefer  their  own  to  any 
other,  and  in  their  hearts  think  it  su- 
perior. They  not  infrequently  say  so. 
Deutschland  Uber  alles  does  not  stand 
alone.  We  hear  pretty  often  of  "God's 
own  country,"  la  belle  France,  la  ville 
lumiere,  "see  Naples  and  die,"  "holy 
Russia,"  extra  Hungariam  nan  est  vita, 
"Rule,  Britannia,"  and  the  like.  And  the 
inhabitants  of  every  chosen  land  secretly 
think  themselves  a  chosen  people.  But 
they  do  not  claim  superiority  in  every- 
thing; they  acknowledge  some  defects  in 
themselves  and  some  merits  in  other  na- 
tions. They  are  not  perpetually  exalting 
themselves  and  belittling  everyone  else. 
They  have  some  modesty  and  reticence. 
Not  so  the  Germans.  They  claim  superi- 
ority in  every  quality  and  every  relation 
of  life.  They  are,  in  their  own  eyes,  all 
compact  of  merits :  their  opponents  are  a 
mass  of  defects.  They  are  bursting  with 
self-  admiration  and  cannot  keep  it  in. 
The  war  has  let  it  loose  in  a  vast  and  un- 
restrained' flood.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
German  war  literature  is  a  sjrmphonic 
psean  of  self -exaltation.  It  rises  and  falls; 
there  are  gradations  of  sonority  and  of 
rhythm;  some  passages  are  marked 
piano  and  andante,  others  fortissimo  and 
prestissimo;  now  the  strings  take  up  the 
theme,  now  the  brass,  now  the  wood  wind ; 
but  it  is  ever  the  same  theme— Our  Noble 
Selves,  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the 
German  people  in  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future;  the  miserable  character 
and  fate  of  their  foes. 

No  inconsistency  is  too  great  for 
them  to  swallow.  Belgium  is  charged  with 
two  mutually  exclusive  crimes — with  de- 
fending her  neutrality  against  Germany, 
and  with  not  defending  it  against  Prance. 
Another  instance  is  the  reproach  of  pro- 
fessionalism against  the  British  Army, 
which  is  one  of  the  favorite  formulas  of 
abuse.  German  officers  are  professional 
soldiers  and  the  glory  of  the  Germany 
Army;  but  what  is  a  superlative. merit  in 
them  becomes  the  vilest  of  attributes 
when  extended  to  the  whole  British  Army. 
It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  scorn 
conveyed  by  the  express  um  schnodea  Geld, 
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which  is  invariably  used,  whenever  Brit- 
ish troops  are  mentioned,  to  describe  their 
sole  motive  for  fighting.  Germans  forget 
that  their  own  word  Soldat,  from  which 
our  "soldier"  is  derived,  comes  from  Sold 
(pay)  and  originally  signified  a  man  who 
served  for  pay.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our 
professional  soldiers  are  not  "mercen- 
aries" at  all.  Mercenaries  were  troops 
who  sold  their  services  to  anyone  who 
would  pay  them  and  fought  now  on  this 
side  and  now  on  that.  No  country  fur- 
nished so  many  of  them  as  Germany  in 
the  wars  of  the  past,  when  they  were  com- 
monly employed.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
British  troops  would  be  equally  abused 
however  they  were  raised.  German  vol- 
unteers are  glorious  heroes;  British  vol- 
unteers beneath  contempt.  If  the  British 
Army  were  raised  in  the  same  way  as  the 
German  and  stood  on  precisely  the  same 
footing,  it  would  still  present  the  differ- 
ence between  black  and  white  in  German 
eyes,  because  the  real  difference  is  be- 
tween German  and  non-German ;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  circumstances,  quality 
or  conduct.  When  Germans  drop  bombs 
on  undefended  watering  places  and  kill 
civilians  it  is  a  glorious  feat;  when  the 
French  retaliate  at  Karlsruhe  it  is  a 
monstrous  crime. 

In  short,  there  is  one  law  for  Germans 
and  another  for  other  nations.  What  suits 
them  is  right,  and  what  does  not  is  wrong. 
There  are  for  them  no  other  rules  of  con- 
duct than  that  simple  formula,  Might  is 
Right — so  long  as  it  is  German  might. 
The  ease  with  which  they  surmount  some 
obvious  difficulties  and  glaring  incon- 
sistencies is  not  due  to  insincerity,  but  to 
the  peculiar  state  of  mind  already  de- 
scribed, which  has  destroyed  their  logical 
faculty  and  rendered  them  impervious  to 
ordinary  reason.  They  say  that  the  Allies 
had  planned  the  whole  thing  for  years, 
and  at  the  same  time  base  the  certainty  of 
German  success  on  the  hopeless  inferi- 
ority of  their  forces  and  equipment;  they 
maintain  that  Germany  was  taken  un- 
awares and  at  the  same  time  boast  of  her 
perfect  preparations.  Why  the  planner 
of  a  crime  should  be  unready,  and  the  un- 
suspecting victim  perfectly  prepared,  is  a 
question  that  is  easily  answered  by  Ger- 
many's immeasurable  superiority.  Neither 
f^®  they  troubled  by  the  fact  that  up  till 
the  4th  of  August  they  were  proving  that 
Kussia  was  the  criminal,  against  whose 
desire  for  war  Germany  was  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  England"  in 
order  to  preserve  peace.  The  change,  dis- 
closed in  Herr  Ballin's  correspondence  re- 
cently published  in  The  Times,  is  brought 
out  very  clearly  in  a  lengthy  war  pamph- 
let by  Dr.  Paul  Rohrbach,  the  well-known 
advocate  of  colonial  expansion  and  editor 
of  the  weekly  review  Das  Grossere 
Deutschland.  It  is  a  collection  of  articles 
which  go  back  as  far  as  August,  1912 
when  he  thought,  by  the  way,  that  the 
reason  why  Prance  and  England  did  not 
strike  in  the  Morocco  crisis  was  the  fear 
of  German  submarines.  The  same  fear 
should  have  been  much  more  potent  in 
1914,  but  that  is  a  small  inconsistency 
The  main  thing  is  that  up  to  the  4th  of 
August,  1914,  Dr.  Rohrbach  constantly  in- 
sisted that  Russia  was  Germany's  real 
enemy,  and  he  repeated  it  in  an  article 
published  that  very  day.  Nor  did  he  im- 
mediately turn  round  and  accuse  England 
of  conspiracy  and  treachery.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  explained  that  England  was 
faced  by  a  very  difficult  question  on  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  Germany  and 
Russia  and  France,  and  he  anticipated 
her  eventual  withdrawal  from  the. 
struggle.      But    during    the    month    of 


August  he  swung  right  round  to  the 
popular  view  that  England  was  the  real 
culprit  and  Germany's  chief  enemy. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  terms 
of  peace  that  Germany  will  consider — as 
reflected  in  the  war  literature. 

They  themselves  admit  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  British  Empire  depends  on 
command  of  the  sea.  In  fact  they  lay 
great  stress  on  it  when  they  want  to 
demonstrate  our  vulnerability;  but  they 
fail  to  see  in  that  any  justification  for  our 
sea  power.  Not  kennt  kein  Gebot  does  not 
apply  to  us.  Destruction  of  British  sea- 
power  involves  retention  of  the  Belgian 
coast;  but  that  is  only  a  beginning,  though 
the  most  important  point.  Belgium  must 
be  absorbed  altogether  in  the  Mid-Euro- 
pean economic  bloc  which  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. This  project  is  discussed  at  length 
by  Dr.  Hermann  Losch,  but  it  was  put 
forward  ten  years  ago  by  Professor  Julius 
Wolff.  Germany  and  Austria  are  to  form 
the  nucleus,  and  as  many  other  States  as 
can  be  induced  to  join  with  or  without 
their  consent.  Another  scheme  is  that  of  a 
central  European  League,  to  include  Hol- 
land, Scandinavia,  Finland,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and 


Turkey;  this  is  advocated  by  Dr.  Franz 
von  Liszt.  Other  writers  insist  on  the  an- 
nexation of  Belgium,  Lorraine  and  Poland. 
Further  afield,  Germany  must  command 
not  only  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  also  all  the  cables,  wireless 
and  coaling  stations.  And  to  these  modest 
requirements  must  be  added  war  indem- 
nities which  will  cover  all  the  losses  and 
costs  incurred  by  Germany. 

The  last  point  has  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  determination  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  hold  out  to  the  utmost.  They  have 
cheerfully  submitted  to  sacrifices  in  the 
confident  hope  of  full  indemnification,  and 
they  will  not  even  surrender  it  until  they 
are  compelled.  They  will  not  even  enter- 
tain the  possibility.  Nor  will  the  diseased 
vanity,  which  inspires  all  their  acts, 
thoughts,  arguments  and  hopes,  yield  to 
anything  less  than  unequivocal  defeat. 
This  war  can  only  end  in  one  of 
two  ways — (1)  the  absolute  exhaustion  of 
one  side  or  both;  (2)  an  inconclusive 
peace,  which  would  be  merely  a  truce  and 
a  preparation  for  renewed  conflict.  At 
present  we  are  drifting  towards  the 
second;  to  avoid  it  a  far  greater  effort  is 
needed  than  has  yet  been  made  or  even 
generally  conceived. 


Are    We   Winning? 

A  Review  of  the  War  Past,  Present  and  Future. 


ARE  we  going  to  win?  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that  in  the  mind  of  any 
staunch  citizen  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. In  the  end  we  must  win.  But  what 
have  we  done,  so  far,  to  bring  that  cer- 
tain ultimate  victory  closer?  This  phase 
of  the  war  situation  is  discussed  by  a 
well-informed  writer  under  the  pen  name 
of  Outis  in  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly. 
He  says: 

To  begin  with,  it  is  at  least  true  that 
what  the  Germans  set  out  to  do  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  they  have  not 
succeeded  in  doing.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  the  fact  that  the  original  Ger- 
man programme  was  devised  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  war  would  be  short  and 
sharp.  A  sudden  rush  through  Belgium 
was  to  be  succeeded  by  an  impetuous  ad- 
vance in  France,  and  end  after  a  few 
weeks  in  the  capture  of  Paris.  Germany 
was  fully  organized  for  war,  her  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  a  long  time  past; 
the  Allies  were  relatively  unprepared.  It 
was  not  unnatural  that  the  German  High 
Staff  should  have  assumed  that  a  bril- 
liant and  daring  initiative  would  be 
crowned  with  immediate  success.  In  hav- 
ing to  fight  on  two  fronts,  any  competent 
war  staff  would  try  so  to  arrange  matters 
as  to  finish  with  one  enemy  before  tackling 
the  other.  While  French  resistance  was 
being  overcome,  the  Austrians  were  to  be 
trusted  to  hold  up  the  Russian  enemy  un- 
til such  time  as  Berlin  could  turn  its  at- 
tention to  the  Eastern  frontier.  No  coun- 
try in  its  senses  would  choose  to  fight  on 
both  frontiers  if  there  was  any  chance  of 
defeating  its  foes  in  detail.  If  such  was 
the  original  German  programme — and  we 
know  that  it  was  from  the  writings  of 
their  strategists  —  we  can  at  once  say 
that  it  has  entirely  and  irretrievably 
failed.  The  German  rush  on  Paris 
was  stayed  at  the  River  Marne,  von 
Kluck  was  driven  back  to  the  River 
Aisne.  As  everyone  knows  the  second 
effort  of  the  Germans  aimed  at  the 
capture  of  Calais.  That,  too,  was  de- 
feated by  the  almost  incredible  resistance 


offered  by  devoted  British  detachments  at 
Ypres.  Thus  time,  an  invaluable  asset 
for  the  Allies,  was  gained,  and  the  300- 
mile  front  which  still  contains  the  Ger- 
man forces  was  organized  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Vosges. 

The  influence  of  sea  power  introduces 
other  considerations  which  must  not  be 
neglected.  In  all  probability  the  influence 
of  sea  power  will  become  more  and  not 
less  as  the  campaign  proceeds.  Germany 
has  lost  the  whole  of  her  sea-borne  com- 
merce, her  ships  of  war  are  compelled  to 
remain  inactive;  and  when  she  wants  a 
German  envoy  to  be  transferred  from 
Washington  to  Berlin,  she  is  compelled  to 
ask  for  a  safe  conduct  from  Great  Britain. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for 
her  to  import  any  of  those  materials 
which  she  needs.  Italy,  as  an  enemy  coun- 
try, still  further  limits  her  supplies.  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  believe  some  of  the 
pictures  which  have  been  drawn  for  our 
edification  of  the  internal  straits  of  Ger- 
many. At  present  she  is  suffering  very 
little  more  than  we  are;  probably  she  has 
no  particular  lack  of  copper;  there  is 
nothing  approaching  to  a  famine  in  her 
land;  while,  unfortunately,  the  one  thing 
of  which  she  was  getting  short,  petrol, 
will  now  once  more  become  available  ow- 
ing to  the  Austrian  recapture  of  her- 
Galician  oilfields.  But  the  stress  of  war 
must  tell  upon  her  in  the  long  run  much 
more  than  it  is  likely  to  do  on  the  Allies. 
The  process,  however,  must  inevitably  be 
slow,  and  at  present  it  is  not  wise  to  rely 
too  much  on  this. 

The  writer,  in  view  of  the  adamant  de- 
termination of  the  Allies,  dismisses  the 
suggestion  that  the  war  could  end  in  a 
plenary  victory  for  Germany,  adding: 

Next  to  so  appalling  a  disaster  for 
Europe,  and,  indeed,  for  all  mankind,  as 
is  involved  in  a  complete  Teutonic  tri- 
umph, the  most  deplorable  consummation 
would  be  a  stalemate  on  both  fronts  and 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  becau.se  both  the 
combatants  had  fought  themselves  to  a 
standstill.  All  the  hellish  ingredients 
would  still  be  simmering  in  the  witches' 
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cauldron.  The  word  would  still  run  immi- 
nent risks  of  being  asphyxiated. 

Short  of  that  calamity,  what  are  we  to 
expect?  That  Germany  will  be  overcome. 
But  how?  We  can  discuss  it  in  various 
ways.  Our  present  method  of  warfare  is 
one  of  slow  attrition,  especially,  of  course, 
on  the  Western  front.  The  policy  of  Gen- 
eral Joffre  throughout  has  been  to  hold 
the  enemy  more  or  less  stationary  until 
the  time  when  the  possession  of  larger 
forces  and  a  much  reinforced  artillery  en- 
abled him  to  take  a  deliberate  offensive. 
During  the  intervening  period,  which  has 
now  lasted  several  months,  the  process  has 
been  what  General  Joffre  has  himself  de- 
scribed as  "nibbling" — a  gradual,  steady, 
progressive  wearing  out  of  the  enemy's 
troops  by  constant  engagements  in  detail. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that,  except  on  the 
assumption  that  German's  losses  are  al- 
ways greater  than  our  own,  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  not  only  bound  to  be  slow  and 
tedious  in  the  extreme,  but,  relatively 
speaking,  ineffective.  The  real  drawback 
of  all  methods  of  attrition  is  that  they 
result  in  almost  equal  losses  to  both  sides, 
and  if  this  be  so  it  becomes  a  costly  and  a 
futile  method.  In  the  case  before  us  we 
believe  it  to  have  been  successful.  It 
would  seem  true  that  German  losses  have 
been  greater  than  our  own;  but  then  our 
own  have  been  so  heavy  as  to  make  us 
wonder  sometimes  whether  it  is  worth 
while. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  makes  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  what  the  future 
holds  forth: 

It  is  clear  from  some  of  the  considera- 
tions that  have  been  urged  in  this  article 
that  the  issues  of  the  war  are  dubious  and 
uncertain,  and  that  though  in  the  balance 
there  is  an  appreciable  advantage  for  the 
Allies,  it  is  one  which  can  only  be  made 
use  of  by  the  most  strenuous  and  de- 
termined efforts.  The  moral  for  us,  at  all 
events,  is  patent.  It  is  that  we  must  go  on 
creating  new  armies,  and  especially  add- 
ing to  our  stores  of  munitions.  Like  sensi- 
ble men  we  are  not  going  to  lay  any  stress 
on  problematic  hopes,  which  may  or  may 
not  materialize.  Definite  facts  are  the  only 
things  wo  shall  allow  to  guide  us.  It  not 
only  looks  at  present  as  if  the  war  would 
be  very  protracted,  but  as  if  its  main 
theatre  of  decision  must  be  found  on  the 
western  flank.  We  have  got  to  conquer 
in  the  West  if  anywhere,  and  a  conquest 
there  will  be  decisive.  The  enormous 
wastage  of  men  and  material  in  this  tre- 
mendous campaign  is  an  appalling  fea- 
ture which  carries  with  it  its  own  conse- 
quences. Germany  has  put  all  her  strength 
into  the  field;  Prance  has  devoted  to  the 
war  the  whole  of  her  manhood.  Russia's 
levies  are  necessarily  slow,  and  it  will  be 
some  time  before  the  pressure  which  she 
can  exercise  on  the  eastern  frontier  be- 
comes really  formidable  for  Berlin.  Great 
Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  yet 
tapped  the  full  reservoir  of  her  strength, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  she  may 
ultimately  be  called  upon  to  give  that  final 
exhibition  of  her  tenacity  and  her  re- 
sources which  will  crown  our  standards 
with  victory.  The  Allies  are  winning,  but 
very  slowly.  If  their  conquest  is  to  be 
assured,  Great  Britain's  task  is  to 
mobilize  every  soldier  and  every  work- 
man, in  order  to  prove  that  whoever  may 
fail,  she  at  least  does  not  intend  to  de- 
sist until  the  fi^nal  triumph  is  won. 
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Think  What  You 
Can  Buy  With  the 
$100We  Save  You! 

The  $100  we  save  you  will  buy 
many  other  home  comforts  and  your 
piano  will  be  the  best  that  time  and 
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People  and  their  Bank  Accounts 

Continued  from  Page  41. 


He  was  reckoned  a  good  sport  and  when 
any  fun  was  going  on,  he  could  be  relied 
upon  to  do  his  share  in  footing  the  bill. 
After  a  time,  he  had  to  face  the  problem 
of  preparing  his  finances  for  matrimony. 
With  a  laudable  resolution  he  set  himself 
to  save  and  though  his  income  was  not 
more  than  eleven  hundred  dollars  a  year 
at  the  time,  he  contrived  within  a  twelve- 
month to  put  aside  between  three  and  four 
hundred  dollars. 

How  was  it  done?  Simply  by  giving  up 
those  pursuits  which  had  previously  been 
a  drain  on  his  purse  and  stopping  every 
possible  leak.  One  scheme,  which  he  found 
an  excellent  one,  was  to  go  for  a  trip  into 
the  country  every  time  a  holiday  came 
round.  Previously  he  had  preferred  to 
stay  in  the  city.  Joined  by  a  crowd  of 
friends  he  had  been  accustomed  to  indulge 
in  a  round  of  expensive  amusements  that 
invariably  left  him  poorer  than  when  he 
started.  Now,  by  going  to  his  home  or  on 
a  visit  to  friends,  his  sole  expense  was 
the  railway  fare  and,  as  the  distances 
were  never  great,  this  did  not  involve 
heavy  cost. 

As  a  rule,  the  bank  clerk,  who  above  all 
others  should  realize  the  importance  of 
saving,  rarely  practises  what  he  preaches. 
Of  course,  he  has  perhaps  less  reason  for 
saving  than  men  in  other  callings.  If  so 
be  that  he  is  on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  big 
chartered  institutions,  he  is  pretty  sure 
of  a  life-berth  and  at  the  same  time  he  has 
a  pension  to  look  forward  to,  when  old  age 
looms  in  sight.  For  these  reasons,  he  sees 
small  necessity  for  saving  out  of  a  salary, 
which  he  reckons  small  enough  in  any 
case.  There  are,  however,  interesting 
cases  of  saving  among  bank  clerks  and 
one  such  instance  may  be  quoted  as  a 
suggestion. 

ABOUT  five  years  ago,  a  young  bank 
clerk,  who  had  been  thinking  serious- 
ly of  the  future,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  pos- 
sess some  capital.  He  cast  about  for 
means  of  securing  it.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible that  he  could  do  anything  with  his 
salary,  which  was  barely  sufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  meet  expenses  and  he  did  not 
want  to  borrow.  Eventually  he  made  a 
bargain  with  himself.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  a  raise  in  salary  was  due.  He  de- 
termined to  put  aside  the  extra  money 
that  was  coming  to  him  and  continue  to 
live  on  his  former  salary.  So  that  he 
would  not  be  tempted  to  spend  a  cent  of 
the  increase,  he  directed  that  the  money 
should  be  paid  into  a  new  account  which 
he  opened  for  the  purpose. 

With  admirable  determination,  this 
young  man  has  stuck  to  his  compact.  He 
is  still  living  on  the  salary  he  was  earning 
five  years  ago,  while  his  actual  income  has 
been  doubled  and  he  has  between  two  and 
three  thousand  dollars  capital  saved  up 
and  invested.  Doubtless  he  has  had  to 
deny  himself  a  lot  of  the  pleasures  which 
his  companions  have  enjoyed  in  the  inter- 
val, but  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  know- 


ing that,  while  all  these  pleasures  have 
vanished  into  thin  air,  he  has  something 
substantial  to  show  for  his  self-denial.  By 
and  by  he  too  can  have  his  enjoyment, 
but  it  will  not  be  on  money  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  spend. 

'*TT  is  the  women  who  are  the  great 
^  savers,"  declared  one  banker,  and  he 
illustrated  the  statement  by  turning  over 
page  after  page  of  a  savings  ledger.  Sure 
enough,  three  out  of  every  four  names 
were  names  of  women.  Some  were 
stenographers  putting  by  a  few  dollars 
from  each  week's  earnings.  Some  were 
domestics,  likewise  salting  down  part  of 
their  wages.  Not  a  few  were  married  wo- 
men who  from  their  weekly  or  monthly 
allowance  were  contriving  to  put  by  a 
little  for  the  future. 

"Men,"  explained  the  banker,  "would, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  feel  a  certain 
amount  of  shame  in  depositing  small  sums 
and  that  prevents  a  good  many  of  them 
from  running  an  account.  Women  never 
think  of  that.  Men  are  perhaps  more  in- 
clined to  fritter  away  any  small  sums 
which  they  might  put  by,  on  shoe  shines, 
cigars,  drinks  and  the  other  odds  and  ends 
that  consume  so  much  of  their  spare  cash, 
while  women  are  more  limited  in  their 
possible  dissipation.  Men  do  not  very  of- 
ten have  the  opportunities  in  their  work 
to  learn  in  a  practical  way  how  to  savt., 
whereas  women  in  their  housework  are 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  conserve  their 
resources,  even  in  very  small  items.  For 
all  these  reasons,  we  bankers  find  that  it 
is  the  womenfolk  who  are  saving  most  of 
the  money." 

AND  why  do  Canadians  save?  From 
an  analysis  of  a  certain  number  of 
typical  accounts,  it  would  appear  that  the 
motives  are  varied.  There  is  seemingly 
very  little  thrift  for  thrift's  sake  alone. 
Comparatively  few  people  in  Canada  are 
saving  money  just  because  they  feel  it  to 
be  a  duty  they  owe  themselves  and  the 
state  to  conserve  their  money  and  build 
up  a  reserve  fund.  The  large  majority 
have  certain  specific  objects  in  sight, 
which,  while  laudable  enough,  fall  some- 
what short  of  this  more  desirable  purpose. 
Many  accounts  are  opened  to  finance 
matrimonial  ventures  and  it  would  sur- 
prise the  public  to  know  how  many  young 
women  and  girls,  without  any  immediate 
prospects  of  getting  married,  are  building 
up  their  savings  accounts  with  this  aim  in 
view.  Not  a  few  Canadian  savings  bank 
accounts  owe  their  existence  to  real  estate 
investments,  either  prospective  or  accom- 
plished. To  meet  payments  on  such  pur- 
chases, people  get  into  the  habit  of  saving 
and  what  they  save  goes  into  the  bank 
until  such  time  as  the  money  is  needed. 
There  are  accounts  opened  to  provide  for 
the  future  education  of  children  or  to 
secure  the  advantage  of  a  college  course 
for  the  young  depositor,  to  obtain  the 
necessary  amount  for  the  purchase  of  a 
desired  article  or  to  afford  capital  to  set 
a  person  up  in  business. 


Puzzle:  Find  Grandma 


By  H.  D.  McCORQUODALE 

Illustrated     by     MARY     V.     HUNTER 
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AS      anybody 
here    seen 
Grandma? 
Twenty-five  hundred 
,. /**  miles  we  came  from 

^  the  grandmotherless 

West,  in  search  of  a 
grandma  for  two 
wee  boys.  But  it 
seems  they  don't 
ripen  anymore — not  real  grandmas — even  in  Ontario.  To 
be  sure,  there  met  us  at  the  station,  a  bright  young  thing — 
but  that  is  ahead  of  our  story.  To  make  it  all  seem  suf- 
ficiently startling,  we  must  tell  first,  about  our  dreams  of 
grandma. 

'Way  back  in  the  West,  where  we  are  nearly  all  young 
married  people,  we  often  are  possessed  with  a  very  lonely, 
detached  feeling.  If  we  have  private  woes  or  joys,  there  is 
no  one  to  whom  we  can  tell  them — no  brother  or  sister ;  and 
worst  of  all,  no  father  or  mother.  If  one  could  just  call 
up  mother  in  the  morning,  to  find  out  what  to  do  when 
jelly  wont  jell.  Or  if  one  could  look  out  and  see  father 
strolling  over  in  the  evening  for  a  chat  about  the  war.  But 
never  a  father  or  a  mother  to  shed  benign  influences  and 
cool  our  Western  impetuosity.  We  gang  oor  ain  gait.  But 
we  often  feel  lonely. 

But  what  seems  still  more  tragic  is  the  fact  that  our 
children  grow  up  never  knowing  the  magic  in  "gramma" 
and  "grampa."  The  words  mean  usually  two  photographs, 
(more  or  less  out  of  date)  on  the  mantle.  And  all  of  us 
being  people  tremendously  wrapped  up  in  our  children,  we 
deplore  deeply  this  grandparentless  state.  Our  parentless- 
ness  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves,  but  our  children's 
grandparentlessness  has  been  thrust  upon  them. 

And,  in  our  eagerness  that  they  should  not  miss  all  of 
the  joys  of  our  own  childhood,  we  weave  stories  about 
grandma.  Unconsciously,  we  conjure  up  our  own  baby 
days. 

Remember?  Oh,  do  you!  Paternal  grandparent,  mater- 
nal grandparent,  what  a  difference.  The  grandma  spirit 
was  there — that  spirit  that  reached  out  and  understood  us 
as  no  other  grown-ups  did. 

Remember  the  presence — the  smooth  white  hair,  the 
black  cap  for  everyday  and  white  cap  for  the  Sabbath ;  the 
tranquil,  pale  face  with  maybe  just  a  tint  of  the  Old 
Scotch  bloom ;  and  the  wrinkles,  such  a  lot  of  little  wrinkles, 
criss-cross  and  up  and  down,  in  no  wise  marring  the  tran- 
quillity, but  in  some  vague  way  reminding  you  of  those 
hair-raising,  breath-taking  stories  of  pioneer  days.  For 
grandma  was  an  Ontario  pioneer.  How  slowly  she  used 
to  move  (no  fairy  fay  was  she),  and  how  infinitely  long  it 
took  her  to  go  from  chair  to  pantry!  Remember  that  sub- 
stantial roundness  underneath  her  waistline,  just  a  uniform 
curve  all  round — almost  as  convenient  as  a  portable  table 
for  grandma.  You  often  envied  her  that  support.  When 
your  arms  drooped,  they  just  plain  dropped,  but  grandma 
could  lay  hers  placidly  upon  her  all  round  curve  in  a  way 
that  was  restful  just  to  watch.  Her  skirts  too!  Those 
were  the  days  when  skirts  were  skirts,  devised  and  used 
for  shielding  and  protecting  people;  nearly  always  black 
lustre  or  cashmere  (the  cashmere  was  cuddlier)  those 
skirts.  Seated  on  the  footstool  by  her  side  you  could  en- 
velop yourself  in  the  folds — a  refuge,  indeed,  in  troublous 
times. 

And  grandma's  chair,  standing  always  where  it  would 


catch  the  evening's  best  light!  You  could  just  naturally 
find  your  way  there  in  the  dark.  And  how  often  you  did, 
and  how  rarely  you  were  disappointed !  Always  you  found 
her  there,  the  mother  confessor,  the  one  complete  under- 
stander  of  children's  sorrows  and  gladness.  You  sat  on  the 
little  footstool,  and,  cuddled  against  her  knees,  you  ex- 
plained just  why  you  wanted  the  old  shot  gun  up  in  the 
attic,  and  just  how  your  life  was  wrapped  up  in  getting  to 
the  fair  on  Wednesday.  And  she  understood.  The  other 
grown-ups,  in  the  zenith  of  their  grownupness,  would  never 
listen  to  reason.     But  grandma  never  failed. 

Ah,  but  she  had  the  way  with  her!  She  never  men- 
tioned bad  boys  and  their  horrible  ultimate  end,  but  always 
she  dwelt  upon  the  joys  and  rewards  of  being  a  good  boy. 
And  good-boying  often  seemed  a  highly  desirable  state  as 
pictured  by  grandma.  At  least  you  could  listen  without 
squirming  and  without  feeling  that  your  inside  workings 
were  being  indecently  exposed. 

How  often  you  used  to  come  upon  her  reading  her 
Bible  (queer  nowadays?) — just  naturally  sitting  and  read- 
ing it  for  pleasure,  like.  Maybe  it  was  morning  or  after- 
noon, but  mostly  it  was  evenings,  just  by  the  sun's  last 
rays.  And  you  never  felt  that  you  had  interrupted.  She 
just  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  told  you  wonderful  Bible 
stories,  like  real  stories — not  teaching  you,  nor  "laying 
herself  out"  to  improve  you,  but  just  taking  you  into  her 
real  heart.  And  the  darkness  crept  on,  shutting  you  two  in 
together,  to  hold  communion  with  that  heaven-life  for 
which  she  was  preparing. 

And  when  grandma  did  reprove  you,  it  was  never  on 
the  grounds  of  what  the  neighbors  would  think,  or  of  how 
outsiders  would  regard  it,  but  the  actual  right  or  wrong 
was  the  only  thing  considered.  Grandma  always  went  to 
rock-bottom  realities,  no  fuss  and  frillings  there.  And  we 
were  open  to  conviction  in  dealing  with  realities.  Grandma 
was  all  Realness  and  Goodness. 

And,  perhaps,  since  we  Westerners  have  no  spirituality 
(the  East  is  very  insistent  on  this  point)  perhaps,  these 
dreams  of  our  childhood  and  our  childhood's  Guiding  Spirit, 
are  as  near  to  prayer  as  many  of  us  often  come. 

And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  our  children  should  have  no 
such  Guiding  Spirit.    This  has  been  our  grief. 

To  be  sure  we  sometimes  read  a  little,  and  we  read  that 
times  are  advancing — that  the  old  ladies  play  bridge,  and 
that  they  flirt  one  joyous  limb  over  the  tango  floor,  while 
the  other  lingers  over  the  grave.  But  pshaw!  that  isn't 
anyone  we  know.    That  is  just  people  in  New  York. 

But  we  must  admit  in  addition,  that  old  ladies  from  the 
East  have  whirled  through  our  town.  We  have  played 
auction  with  them  and  courteously  permitted  them  to  take 
our  tricks.  We  have  gazed  ashamedly  upon  their  hilarious 
evening  gowns  and  their  spectacular  afternoon  frocks.  We 
have  talked  and  walked  with  them.  They  have  talked  and 
walked  well,  but  they  have  seemed  not  real,  but  butterflies. 
The  influence  of  "the  life  which  is  to  come"  is  writ  neither 
upon  their  faces  nor  upon  their  lives.  When  they  do  pass 
out,  as  pass  out  they  must  some  day,  it  will  be  no  placid 
outward  drifting,  but  a  pitiful  wrench  from  the  things  of 
this  world. 

And  as  we  Westerners  looked  upon  these  old  ladies,  we 
would  shake  our  heads  and  say:  "Imagine  them  as  grand- 
mothers^ — not  much  like  the  real  ones,  eh?" 

And  so,  what  with  a  personal  inward  clamoring  to  see 
a  mother,  and  an  incessant  outward  clamoring  on  the  part 
of  two  small  boys  to  see  a  grandmother,  I  hied  forth  to  the 
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old  Ontario  home.  Any  misgivings  as  to  the  modern  grand- 
mother were  easily  disposed  of.  If  there  could  be  a  place 
on  earth  where  grandmothering  would  remain  intact,  it 
ought  to  be  in  rural  Ontario — not  to  say  Bruce. 

So  with  heart  attuned  to  equipping  two  wee  boys  with 
a  real,  sure-enough  old  time  grandma,  I  arrived  in  Toronto. 
What  did  I  see?  I  saw  before  me  (as  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  story)  a  bright  young  thing,  pretty,  erect, 
vital — the  dearest,  most  satisfactory  kind  of  mother.  But 
a  grandmother !    Tut,  tut! 

I  wonder  if  the  wee  boys  had  other  dreams  of  grandma. 
Probably  not.  They  accepted  her  at  once  as  the  real  simon- 
pure  article.  Why,  in  our  early  days,  she  wouldn't  have 
gotten  away  with  her  imitation  for  a  minute.  We'd  have 
known  her  for  just  a  dear  delightful  grown-up  to  be  ad- 
mired, but  not  wholly  trusted.  The  lady  before  us  simply 
had  not  gotten  round  to  grandmothering  yet — give  her 
fifteen  or  twenty  more  years,  when  she  would  reach  the 
tvdlight  life.  But  not  now,  certainly  not  now.  She  is  much 
too  young. 

Where — to  start  with  externals — where  is  the  white 
hair,  severely  parted,  topped  by  the  modest  black  silk 
bonnet?  Where,  indeed!  In  its  place  are  naughty  white 
curls  peeping  beneath  a  jaunty  hat,  jaunty  hat!  On 
grrandma ! 

To  wander  a  little  lower,  where  is  that  all  round  curve, 
that  portable  table  of  yester  year?  Apparently  gone,  but 
doubtless  not  forgotten;  for  grandma  is  of  a  generous 
plumpness,  otherwise.  And  that  slimness  of  outline !  Alas, 
alas  for  woman's  vanity! 

The  skirt  too — that  skirt  that  in  the  good  old  days  hid 
us  literally  and  figuratively  from  the  avenger's  gaze — what 
about  the  modern  grandma's  skirt.  As  for  concealing  small 
boys  at  its  most  expansive  point — it  can  not  be  done.  Not 
only  is  it  narrow,  it  is  semi-transparent.  It  does  not  hide 
even  grandma  herself. 

Fascinated  by  all  this  scandalous  earthliness,  I  search 
for  good  old-fashioned  shoes.  Surely  somewhere  about  the 
lady's  person  there  must  be  a  yielding,  a  concession  to  en- 
croaching years.  Never  a  yield  in  the  shoe  business!  And 
the  ghosts  of  those  old  elastic-sided,  heelless  shoes  (in  case 
grandma's  uncertain  feet  should  stumble)  rise  and  mock 
me. 

Truly  a  strange  new  creature,  this!  Talk  about  the 
flapper  problem,  the  bachelor  girl  problem — let  the  world 
take  heed  to  its  grandmothers.  There  is  a  movement  that 
is  a  movement. 

And  the  change  is  not  merely  external.  Her  whole  at- 
titude of  mind  is  different.  No  unobtrusive  arm  chair  life  is 
hers — she  is  triumphantly  individual,  an  active  personality. 
She  is  not  half  merged  in  heaven,  but  rather  is  she  em- 
phatically bound  about  by  this  earth,  one  eye  on  the  new 
style  skirts,  the  other  on  the  latest  reading  club. 

To  be  sure  she  meditates  and  talks  intelligently  and 
frequently  on  the  future  life.  She  is  still  very  religious  and 
packs  bales  and  attends  church  societies  with  unprece- 
dented energy.  And,  if  a  rush  summons  should  call  the 
modern  grandma  hence,  she  could  assume  the  fitting  atti- 
tude of  mind  with  characteristic  agility,  and  be,  to  appear- 
ances (and  perhaps  in  reality)  as  dignified  and  gracious  in 
her  preparedness  as  the  older  generation. 

But  do  not  tell  me  that,  age  for  age — sixty-seven  for 
sixty-seven — she  is  as  spiritual  a  person  as  her  mother. 
Any  woman  who  keeps  such  sleepless  tab  on  the  rise  and 
fall  of  hats,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  skirts,  holds  a  very  well- 
cemented  connection  with  things  temporal. 

And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  in  the  olden  days  of  large 
families,  there  was  mostly  always  a  maiden  daughter  left 
to  minister  to  her  mother's  declining  years,  to  make  her 
dainty  collars  and  cuffs  and  to  relieve  her  of  all  earthly 
cares.  Failing  the  maiden  lady,  grandma  slipped  quietly 
into  some  married  daughter's  home. 

Can  you  imagine  grandma  doing  any  quiet  slipping 
these  days?  No,  Grandma  is  at  the  helm  in  her  own  home. 
There  she  remains.    She  has  a  right  to  live  her  own  life 


as  she  wants  to  and  she  means  to  do  it.  She  works  too 
hard  it  is  true,  never  relaxing — preserving  fruit,  cleaning 
house,  re-decorating.  But  an  afternoon's  nap  sets  her  up. 
Grandma  still  has  the  punch.  And  she  is  actively  employed. 

Remember  the  verses  in  the  old  second  reader :  "Grand- 
ma sits  in  her  quaint  arm-chair."  If  grandmamma  had  a 
quaint  arm-chair  nowadays,  she  would  not  use  it  for  sitting 
in.  If  it  were  "deliciously  quaint,"  she  would  give  it  a 
place  of  honor  and  expect  her  friends  to  admire  it.  If  it 
were  a  little  shabby,  she  would  have  it  upholstered  in 
delicate  shades.  Or  if  it  were  impossibly  quaint,  she  would 
pack  it  in  a  Missionary  bale.  But  sit  in  it!  When  would 
she  have  time  to  sit  in  it? 

And  all  this  briskness  and  up-to-date-ness  has  com- 
pletely altered  her  for  our  old  conception  of  grandmother- 
ing. She  is  too  rushed  and  too  grown  up  to  be  much  more 
than  a  second  mother  to  children — and  two  mothers  are  a 
plenty  for  any  boy. 

Do  we  see  her  sitting  through  the  long  hours  with  her 
grand-child  at  her  knee?  Very  seldom,  if  ever.  Hers  is  a 
perfectly  good  knee,  withal  a  shapely.  But  it  is  much  too 
active  a  knee  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  sitting  at. 

Moreover  she  does  not  spoil  boys  in  the  least.  She  is 
strong  for  scientiflc  feeding  and  for  inflexible  bed  time 
hours.  She  would  never  be  guilty  of  slipping  them  cups  of 
tea  or  too  many  peppermints.  She  knows  just  what  little 
boys  should  wear;  her  eagle  eye  descries  the  unwashed 
teeth.  She  divides  boys  definitely  into  the  sheep  class  or 
goat  class  never  realizing  that  the  same  small  boy  may  run 
the  gamut  from  the  sheepiest  sheep  to  the  goatiest  goat, 
all  in  one  little  day.  She  is  an  unsurpassable  second  mother, 
with  not  quite  the  savvy  of  a  grandmother. 

So  what  this  new  generation  is  going  to  miss,  is  a 
grown-up  who  has  all  the  time  there  is  for  the  bairns;  a 
grown-up  who  has  so  nearly  completed  life's  circle  that  her 
heart  can  reach  out  and  know  the  every  working  of  baby 
hearts  about  her ;  a  grown-up  to  live  in  them,  and  love  them 
a  lot,  and  spoil  them  just  a  little.  It  would  be  the  Golden 
Memory  of  Childhood. 

But  do  we  begrudge  this  modern  lady  her  insurmount- 
able youngness,  her  joy  in  life,  her  pluck?  Would  we  have 
her,  aged  and  wrinkled,  placed  in  a  sheltered  corner  far 
from  the  breezes  of  life,  merely  that  she  might  supply  the 
subtle  grandmother  influence  for  tempestuous  boys?  Cer- 
tainly we  would  not.  She  is  the  marvel  of  the  age  and  she 
has  earned  her  right  to  every  year  that  she  may  coax  from 
the  twilight  of  life. 

THE  THINGS  THAT  WOMAN  DOES! 

She  says:  "Let  us  drive  into  the  city  to  shop.  I  will 
drive  Prince."  Now  Prince  is  no  slouch  of  a  horse,  else 
grandma  would  not  drive  him.  And  grandma  is  proposing 
to  drive  into  town,  over  labyrinths  of  deadly  level  crossings, 
in  front  of  kittenish  street  cars,  beset  by  motor-cycles,  autos, 
and  all  the  kindred  devilishness  of  the  city.  Shut  your 
eyes  and  picture  a  woman  of  sixty-seven  driving  round  a 
city.  You  picture  a  venerable  old  soul  with  the  muscle  of 
a  hen,  round  shouldered,  a  little  deaf,  a  little  blind,  a  little 
slow  in  the  uptake,  a  soul  who  would  certainly  be  killed 
and  mangled  on  the  first  crossing.  Will  you  go  driving  with 
her?  No,  emphatically,  no.  You  blanch  and  turn  faint  at 
the  very  thought.  But  open  your  eyes  and  see  the  real 
modern  sixty-seven  year  old.  See  her  erect,  capable,  strong. 
You  say  at  once,  "By  jove!  I  will  go  driving  vnth  you." 
And  you  do  and  you  enjoy  her  fine  horsemanship. 

When  she  returns  after  a  long  day's  shopping,  does  she 
collapse  in  a  useless  heap,  to  be  solaced  back  to  life  by  tea 
and  toast?  On  the  contrary,  she  eats  a  meal  of  lamb-chops 
and  potatoes  and  divers  substantial  delights,  and  feels 
frisky  as  a  kitten.  Some  digestion  and  soTtie  teeth  has 
grandma. 

She  rises  early  and  seeks  her  bed  late.  In  fact  she  is 
always  the  last  to  retire.  What  is  she  doing?  It  is  her 
secret  alone.  We  trust  that  she  is  reading  her  Bible,  but 
we  fear  that  she  is  massaging.  Well,  it  is  none  of  our 
business.  Continued  on  Page  112. 
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The  Impostors 

Contnued  from  Page  32. 


name.  For  the  time  being  they  had  for- 
gotten they  were  trespassers;  but,  round- 
ing the  shrubbery  corner,  they  came  upon 
a  gardener  busy  with  rose  cuttings.  Pris- 
cilla  stopped  short  with  a  little  exclama- 
tion of  dismay;  but  the  Nice  Man  demon- 
strated the  superiority  of  his  sex  by  a 
cheerful  serenity.  He  even  stood  watch- 
ing the  gardener  nonchalantly  for  a  few 
moments  before  he  said  in  a  matter-of- 
course  tone: 

"My  man,  there's  a  street  door  some- 
where along  here,  isn't  there?  We'll  go 
out  that  way  to  our  cab  and  avoid  the 
crowd." 

The  gardener  rose,  wiping  his  hands. 

"Yes,  sir.  Just  beyond  the  pear  trees. 
I'll  unlock  it  for  you,  sir." 

He  led  the  way,  unlocked  the  door  and 
stood  respectfully  aside.  A  coin  changed 
hands. 

"Thank  you,  sir.  You'll  be  coming 
back.   I'll  leave  the  door  unlocked,  sir." 

Priscilla  drew  a  long,  exultant  breath. 
She  had  escaped.  The  worst  was  over — 
but  was  it?  She  looked  dubiously  at  the 
Nice  Man  and  her  exultation  ebbed.  They 
would  have  to  say  good-by  now.  He  was 
signaling  for  a  hansom;  but  there  was  a 
puzzled  expression  on  his  face. 

"Now,  why  was  he  so  sure  I'd  be  com- 
ing back  that  way?"  he  said  reflectively. 
Priscilla's  glance  travelled  up  past  his 
handsome  honest  face  with  its  boyish 
eyes,  to  the  mop  of  blond  hair  which  the 
wind  had  ruffled  untidily. 

"Your  hat,"  she  suggested. 

"Oh,  I  say!" 

A  cloud  of  distress  swept  over  his  face, 
accenting  the  boyishness. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  asked. 
"Don't  you  want  to  go  back?" 

"Well,  hardly — hardly.  Stupid  ass  to 
forget  that  hat!" 

"Why  not  go  and  get  it?" 

"It  won't  look  well,  you  know- — -if  any- 
one should  see  me — climbing  in  a  side 
window." 

"But  even  if  some  one  should  see  you 
and  stop  you,  you'd  only  have  to  tell  who 
you  are  and  send  word  to  one  of  the 
family." 

"That's  just  it,"  the  man  began — and 
stopped.  "That's  the  last  thing  I  could 
do." 

Once  more  he  checked  himself  and  stood 
looking  down  miserably  into  the  question- 
ing eyes.  At  last  he  squared  his  should- 
ers resolutely. 

"There's  no  use  in  dodging  it.  I  may  as 
well  explain  that  I  don't  want  to  be  drag- 
ged into  the  limelight.  It  wouldn't  do  me 
any  good  to  send  my  name  to  the  family. 
They  wouldn't  know  it.  They've  never 
heard  of  me.  I  don't  belong  in  there.  I 
wasn't  invited." 

"What!" 

Priscilla's  exclamation  was  a  subdued 
shriek,  pregnant  with  feeling.  The  man 
read  the  feeling  as  horror. 
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"Yes,  I  know,"  he  said  wretchedly.  "I 
ought  to  have  told  you.  It's  rather  a  dirty 
business,  breaking  into  a  man's  home,  but 
we  can't  always  choose,  and  I  never 
thought  very  much  about  it  before.  It  was 
all  off  color  to  speak  to  you — caddish 
trick;  but  you  looked  so — you  were  so — 
you  know  one  does  things  vdthout  stop- 
ping to  think,  sometimes." 

"One  does,"  admitted  Priscilla  with 
conviction.  Her  brain  was  in  a  whirl. 
What  was  the  man?  He  talked  like  a 
burglar,  and  yet  surely  no  burglar  ever 
had  eyes  like  the  honest,  unhappy  pair 
looking  into  hers. 

"And  I  hated  to  have  it  all  come  to  an 
end." 

There  was  no  antecedent  for  the  "it," 
but  Priscilla  seemed  to  understand. 

"Why  did  you  go?"  she  asked.  "It 
wasn't  your  cabman?" 

He  looked  surprised. 

"Cabman !  Oh,  no.  I  walked.  The 
Old  Man  sent  me,  you  see." 

"The  Old  Man?" 

"Yes;   our  editor.     He  got  word   that 

Z was  coming  over  from   Paris  for 

the  wedding  and  going  back  on  the  two 
o'clock  train — incog,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  know.  So  he  sent  me  up  to  see 
if  I  could  squeeze  a  word  out  of  the  old 
chap  on  his  latest  Eastern  entanglement. 
The  Duke's  down  on  newspaper  men — 
froths  at  the  mouth  if  he  meets  one;  so 
there  was  no  use  asking  for  the  inter- 
view. Had  to  break  in  as  one  of  the 
guests  and  watch  for  my  chance.  Beastly 
business.  Don't  know  why  any  decent 
fellow  does  it;  but  some  way  or  other  the 
thing  seems  different  when  it's  for  your 
paper.     I  'managed  to  duck  the  receiving 

line  and  was  looking  around  for  Z 

when  I  saw  you,  and —  Oh,  well,  I  fell 
down  on  the  story,  but  I  knew  there  was 
another  man  waiting  at  the  train,  and 
he'd  get  the  interview  some  way  or  other. 
I  meant  to  look  up  my  man ;  but  it  didn't 
seem  worth  while.  Nothing  seemed  worth 
while  except —  There  weren't  any  straw- 
berry ices,  all  apricot,"  he  ended  lamely. 

"You're  a  newspaper  man?"  Priscilla 
asked,  breathlessly. 

"Yes." 

"Not  a  lord  or  an  earl  or  anything?" 

He  gloomily  disowned  the  whole  Brit- 
ish Peerage. 

The  girl  laughed — a  hysterical  little 
laugh,  full  of  smiles  and  tears,  and 
relief  and  nerves — a  laugh  so  complex 
that  the  man  altogether  failed  to  analyze 
it. 

"Oh,  it's  too  absurd !  It's  too  perfectly 
absurd,"  she  said,  as  she  turned  and 
climbed  into  the  waiting  hansom.  The 
Man  stood  staring  after  her,  his  eyes 
stormy,  his  jaw  set  in  an  ugly  fashion. 

She  leaned  forward,  entreaty  in  her 
eyes. 

"You'll  have  to  get  in.  I  can't  tell  you, 
with  the  cabman  watching  us."         , 

"Into  the  cab?."  He  was  amazed,  in- 
,credulous. 

"Oh,  yes;  do,  please.  I'm  like  the  An- 
cient Mariner.  I  simply  have  to  tell  my 
story — but  if  I  don't  do  it  very  soon,  I 
won't  have  the  courage  to  do  it  at  all. 
Do  get  in." 

He  sprang  into  the  cab.    An  interested 


eye  peered  through  the  aperture  in  the 
top  and  a  beery  voice  asked,  "Where  to?" 

The  Man  looked  at  Priscilla. 

"Anywhere,"  she  murmured  recklessly. 
Here  was  kidnapping  added  to  her  earlier 
crimes.  It  had  seemed  easy  to  explain 
to  the  Nice  Man,  when  she  first  heard  that 
he,  too,  was  a  rank  outsider;  but  now  a 
realization  that  men  have  one  set  of  pro- 
prieties for  themselves  and  another  for 
their  women  folk  had  come  to  her  and 
once  more  she  was  afraid  desperately 
afraid  that  the  eternal  masculine  would 
be  scandalized,  uncharitable,  when  her 
story  was  told. 

"Round  Hyde  Park,"  the  Man  said  to 
the  driver  and,  as  he  turned  to  the  girl 
beside  him,  she  took  her  courage  in  both 
hands  and  plunged  into  her  confession. 

"I  was  so  ashamed.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 
It  was  mostly  the  cabman's  fault.  I'd 
never  have  thought  of  it,  if  he  hadn't 
taken  it  for  granted." 

No  prelude;  no  context.  The  Man  was 
altogether  befogged. 

"B-buut — "  he  stammered.  She  snatch- 
ed the  words  from  his  lips. 

"But  it  was  horrid.  Of  course  it  was. 
I  don't  see  how  I  could  do  it.  The 
moment  I  was  in  I  would  have  given  the 
world  to  be  out.  But  I  couldn't  tell  you. 
I  knew  you  would  be  shocked,  and  I — 
you — well,  I  didn't  want  you  to  know. 
I  kept  feeling  worse  and  worse."  She 
turned  to  face  her  companion.  It  was 
out  now.  He  knew  the  worst  about  her. 
She  would  be  able  to  read  his  opinion  of 
her  in  his  face. 

The  face  expressed  nothing  save  hope- 
less bewilderment. 

"The  wedding,"  she  explained,  impa- 
tiently. 

"Oh,  the  wedding!"  His  brain  was 
laboring.     "You  weren't  invited  to  it?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  just  happened  to  be  in  the  church." 

"And  you  don't  know  the  Duchess  or 
Lady  Mary  or  any  of  that  crowd?" 

Another  dismal  shake  of  the  head. 

A  singularly  cheerful  alertness  had 
succeeded  the  Man's  state  of  stupefac- 
tion. He  was  leaning  forward  now  to 
look  into  her  face;  but  she  did  not  dare 
to  meet  his  eyes. 

"Perhaps  you  aren't  an  American  heir- 
ess?" he  hazarded  with  a  certain  subdued 
hopefulness. 

She  was  done  with  masquerading  and 
concealment. 

"I'm  nobody.  I'm  nothing.  I'm  travel- 
ing with  a  Cook's  party  and  we  are  stay- 
ing at  a  cheap  boarding  house,  number 
nine,  Bedford  Square.  Will  you  please 
tell  the  driver  to  take  me  there?" 

She  hurled  out  the  damning  details 
with  reckless  defiance;  and,  as  defiantly, 
lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him — only 
to  drop  the  long  lashes  swiftly  over  her 
eyes  again,  after  one  glimpse  of  the  face 
so  near  her  own. 

"It  really  was  the  cabman's  fault," 
she  quavered  in  a  queer,  uncertain  little 
voice. 

"God  bless  him!  I  wish  I  knew  the 
name  of  that  cabman.  I'd  like  to  men- 
tion it  in  my  prayers,"  said  the  Nice 
Man,  as  his  hand  closed,  gently,  over 
hers. 
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How  I  Escaped  From  Germany 


Continued  from  Page  27. 


that  I  should  have  to  wait  another  four 
hours  before  a  train  would  leave  for 
the  Swiss  border,  so  I  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  benches  till  dawn  should  break. 
Gradually,  however,  the  waiting  room 
became  colder  and  colder.  The  effect  of 
the  long  strenuous  march  died  oflf  and  the 
blood  in  my  veins  became  chilled  from  the 
wet  garments.  It  was  evident  that  four 
hours'  wait  would  be  impossible  under 
these  conditions.  I  therefore  left  the 
station  and  took  the  road  leading  to  the 
town  to  which  the  station  belonged. 

After  much  trouble  I  was  able  to  wake 
up  the  proprietor  of  the  only  inn  in  the 
place  and  enquired  if  he  could  give  me  a 
bed  for  the  night.  My  appearance  must 
have  awakened  suspicion,  as  he  told  me 
the  hotel  was  full  and  that  there  was  no 
room  for  more  guests.  I  walked  around  to 
some  of  the  other  houses  knocking  at  the 
doors  and  ringing  bells  in  my  endeavor  to 
find  a  resting  place  but  all  in  vain.  That 
small  village  of  Nendeln  of  some  forty 
houses  was  in  deep  sleep  and  no  amount 
of  noise  could  wake  the  inmates. 

For  the  first  time  the  desolation  of  my 
situation  dawned  upon  me.  Here  I  was 
without  as  much  as  an  overcoat  wander- 
ing about  a  sleeping  village  in  the  frosty 
winter  night,  vainly  endeavoring  to  find  a 
shelter  to  rest  for  a  few  hours  and  dry 
my  wet  clothes.  I  decided  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  night  marching  towards 
Buchs,  which  I  knew  was  the  first  small 
town  in  Switzerland  after  crossing  the 
frontier  from  Lichtenstein.  I  woke  the 
innkeeper  up  again  to  enquire  the  way  to 
Buchs.  The  sleepy  head  once  more 
emerged  and  good  naturedly  nodded  in  the 
direction,  saying  that  two  hours'  walk 
would  bring  me  to  a  small  village  and 
half  an  hour's  walk  further  to  Buchs. 

THESE  two  hours  were  to  bring  me 
from  one  side  of  the  Principality  of 
Lichtenstein  to  the  other.  Although  all 
sense  of  captivity  and  slavery  which  had 
weighed  upon  my  mind  for  the  last  six 
months  during  the  time  I  was  practically 
a  prisoner  in  Berlin,  had  disappeared, 
nevertheless  I  was  not  yet  out  of  danger. 
It  was  not  until  afterwards  that  I  heard 
from  people  who  knew,  that,  had  I  re- 
mained in  the  small  station  at  Lichten- 
stein, as  I  originally  intended  and  taken 
the  train  going  to  Switzerland,  the  auth- 
orities in  the  morning  would  have  handed 
me  back  to  the  Austrians  at  their  special 
request,  if  it  could  have  been  proved  that 
I  crossed  without  proper  passport.  This 
small  Principality,  although  nominally 
independent  and  neutral,  still  remains 
under  Austrian  influence  and  can  hardly 
be  called  an  independent  state. 

Part  of  the  river  Rhine  forms  the 
border  between  Switzerland  and  the 
Principality  of  Lichtenstein.  There  is  a 
bridge,    crossing    from    the    Duchy    into 


Switzerland.  It  is  an  old  bridge,  built 
many  years  ago.  The  architecture  is 
characteristic  of  the  country.  On  near- 
ing  the  bridge,  my  first  impression 
was  that  I  was  entering  a  barn,  but 
on  coming  closer  I  saw  that  it  was  a 
bridge  built  of  wood  and  closed  in.  The 
current  of  the  stream  below  caused  it  to 
creak  and  groan,  and  every  step  re- 
sounded through  the  hollow  timber. 

On  arriving  on  the  opposite  bank  a 
Swiss  sentry  came  out  of  a  small  house 
and  asked  me  to  show  my  passport.  When 
I  told  him  I  had  no  passport,  he  requested 
me  to  show  him  some  paper  of  identifica- 
tion. I  therefore  produced  the  only  re- 
maining paper  by  which  I  was  able  to 
identify  myself.  This  was  the  receipt  I 
had  received  from  the  head  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities  at  Feldkirch,  certifying 
that  they  had  in  their  possession  my 
Canadian  passjjort,  my  birth  certificate, 
my  certificate  of  residence  in  Berlin  and 
5,000  Kronen.  This  paper  also  stated 
that  I  was  temporarily  interned  at  the 
hotel  in  Feldkirch.  It  was  still  dark  when 
I  produced  this  paper.  In  order  to  read 
it  the  sentry  turned  on  a  small  electric 
lamp  which  he  took  from  his  pocket. 
After  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  official 
stamps  and  seal  of  the  head  authorities 
at  Feldkirch  he  extinguished  the  light, 
looked  up  at  me,  smiled  and  motioned  me 
to  pass  on  into  Switzerland. 

"Pass  along,"  he  said. 

To  Be  Continued. 


New  Methods  of  Locating  and 
Removing   Bullets 

Some  interesting  methods  of  locating 
and  extracting  bullets  have  been  brought 
to  light  in  connection  with  the  European 
war.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  of  these 
is  that  of  locating  a  bullet  with  the  tele- 
phone. In  applying  this  method  one 
terminal  is  attached  to  a  moistened  elec- 
trode which  is  applied  to  the  patient's 
skin,  while  the  other  terminal  is  attached 
to  the  probe  or  forceps.  When  the  probe 
touches  the  bullet  a  voltaic  cell  is  formed 
and  a  grating  sound  is  heard  in  the  tele- 
phone, revealing  the  exact  depth  at  which 
the  bullet  is  imbedded  in  the  flesh.  A 
method  more  commonly  used  is  one  in 
which  X-ray  photographs  are  taken.  Two 
photographs  are  taken  from  different  po- 
sitions and  the  intersection  of  the  axes  of 
the  two  views  is  sufficient  for  giving  the 
location  of  the  bullet  accurately.  In  the 
French  field  hospitals  bullets  are  being 
extracted  by  means  of  electromagnets,  the 
German  bullets  with  their  nickel-steel 
jackets  lending  themselves  readily  to  this 
method  of  extraction. 


Blaisdells    are    bought 
by  the  biggest  buyers 

Standard  Oil  Company 
Ford  Motor  Car  Company 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
American  Tobacco  Company 
Carnegie  Steel  Company 
General  Electric  Company 

These  six  firms  are  Blaisdeli  custom- 
ers. It  goes  without  saying  that  'en- 
lightened self-interest"  is  their  sole  guide 
in  buying.  When  you  are  considering 
your  pencil  item  could  you  do  belter 
than  profit  by  their  example? 

These  concerns,  and  many  others  of 
like  importance,  buy  Blaisdells  because 
Blaisdells  do  the  work  to  the  best  satis- 
faction at  the  least  cost.  Hard-headed 
purchasing  agents  don't  chase  butterflies. 
They  buy  Blaisdells  because  Blaisdells 
produce. 

A  pencil  seems  a  small  enough  thing 
until  you  think  of  the  number  used  and 
the  number  of  people  on  the  payroll  who 
use  them.  Then  they  become  important 
as  an  item  capable  of  no  small  waste  or 
economy.  Blaisdells  are  built  scientifi- 
cally to  cut  waste  and  cost,  save  lime, 
and  yield  the  best  results.  The  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  they  may  be 
sharpened,  the  long-lasting  quality  of  the 
leads,  and  their  really  remarkable 
economy  (they  save  I  /3  to  1  /2  of  your 
wooden  pencil  cost)  make  them  the  ideal 
solution  of  your  big-little  problem  of  pen- 
cil buying.     Write  us  to  prove  this. 

For  instance,  Blaisdeli  7200  (Hard  or  Soft) 
is  an  indelible  copier  so  good  that  it  will  sell 
you  the  rest  of  the  line.  Order  by  number 
from  your  stationer. 

Blaisdeli  is  a  complete  line  of  pencils — 
every  kind  for  every  purpose,  including  Regular, 
Colored,  Copying,  Indelible,  Extra  thick,  China 
Marking,  Metal  Marking,  Lumb  rman's  and 
Railroad  pencils.  All  grades  and  all  degrees  of 
hardn's'i.     Sold  by  leading  stationers  every  where. 
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I  Made  in  England  every 
I  drop,  and  enjoyed  all 
=     over  the  world. 
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One  Quality 
One  Size 
One  Price 

Grocers  keep 
H.P.  on  their 
handiest  shelf, 
it  sells  so  freely. 


i^s^M 


SEAL 
BRAND 

COFFEE 

Ask  your  Grocer 
for 

Seal  Brand 

to-day. 

— Have  this 
delicious  coffee 
for  breakfast  to- 
morrow. 

CHASE  &SANBORN 

MONTREAL 
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The  Confessions  of  Sir  Horace  Lazenby 
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"the  other  mills  are  taking  them  away 
from  us.  We  lost  three  of  our  best  ma- 
chine men  last  night — they  had  been  of- 
fered higher  wages  to  go  and  work  in 
Doon." 

"Doon  has  an  Aiken  factory?" 

"Yes." 

The  Aiken  garments,  as  we  examined 
them  there  on  the  table,  were  by  all  odds 
the  better  of  the  two  except  in  one  par- 
ticular. At  first,  in  admiring  the  better 
finish  and  the  improved  design  we  had 
overlooked  the  actual  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial. Suddenly,  Mrs.  Bradbum,  hold- 
ing an  Aiken  sample  to  the  light  made 
an  exclamation: 

"It's  a  heavier  cotton  mixture,"  she 
declared.  "It's  heavier  with  cotton  than 
last  week!" 

Bradbum  examined  the  sample. 

"By  gad,"  he  said,  "he  must  be  re- 
ducing the  wool  in  his  mixture  week  by 
week.  The  last  of  his  samples  I  looked 
at  two  weeks  ago  was  much  better  than 
this.  This  is  scarcely  fifty  per  cent 
wool." 

My  examination   confirmed   this. 

AT  the  end  of  our  conference  it  was 
decided  that  we  must  not  only  im- 
prove our  product  to  a  point  in  advance 
of  Aiken  but  we  must  improve  every 
garment  we  turned  out — and  we  must 
advertise!  Percival  Bradbum's  wife  was 
the  brains  of  that  couple;  or  if  not  the 
brains,  at  least  she  was  the  real  driving 
partner  of  the  two  and  the  one  whose 
mind  was  alert.  It  was  she  who  im- 
proved the  design  of  our  garments,  mak- 
ing changes  she  had  wanted  to  make 
years  before  but  which  we  two  men,  al- 
ways conservative,  had  thought  unneces- 
sary and  experimental  until  Aiken  show- 
ed us  the  way.  Now  all  the  latent  in- 
genuity of  Bradburn's  wife  came  to  the 
aid  of  our  business.  We  allowed  her 
woman's  mind  to  have  full  play  on  the 
design  of  garments.  She  thought  out 
every  detail,  observed  the  weaknesses  of 
garments  as  shown  by  the  experience  of 
her  own  children. 

It  was  she  who  made  us  turn  out  the 
first  knitted  gauntlets  in  Canada — the 
first  we  knew  of  anywhere — ^with  long 
ribbed  cuffs  that  fitted  snugly  up  over 
the  cuflP  of  the  coat  and  so  kept  air  and 
snow  from  going  up  the  sleeve.  Visit- 
ing Montreal  one  winter  day  she  went 
out  to  the  toboggan  slides  and  the  ski- 
runs  and  studied  the  needs  of  these  out- 
door sports  with  the  result  that  we  turn- 
ed out  a  "Ski  sweater"  and  special  Ski 
hosiery  which,  while  made  specially  for 
Ski-ing,  could  be  worn  conveniently  for 
almost  any  winter  sport. 

Mrs.  Bradbum  was  then  called  in  to 
help  us  write  advertisements.  Brad- 
bum wanted  to  advertise  that  the  Aiken 
goods  were  not  all  wool  and  that  ours 
were.     I  didn't  agree  with  that  but  on 


the  other  hand  my  notion  of  good  adver- 
tising was  to  declaim  before  all  the  world 
that  we  had  the  best  knit  goods  in  the 
world.  Mrs.  Bradbum  laughed  at  both 
of  us. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "you  men  are  too 
stupid  for  anything.  If  you  attack  Aiken 
it  advertises  him  and  more  than  rather 
likely  he  can  come  after  you  through  the 
law  for  libel!  And  even  if  you  don't 
mention  his  name — it  puts  us  in  a  bad 
light.  We  become  imitators  and  follow- 
ers instead  of  leaders.". 

"Well  then— what?"  asked  Bradbum 
just  a  little  peevish  at  having  his  ideas 
rejected  so  flatly. 

"And  Mr.  Lazenby's  ideas  are — if  I 
may  say  so — just  as  bad." 

"Go  on,"  I  said. 

"If  you  make  positive  statements 
about  your  goods,  and — ^boast  about  them 
— don't  you  know  what  the  result  is?" 

"It  forces  people's  attention." 

"No  it  doesn't.  It  makes  people  con- 
tradict you  in  their  own  minds.  For  ex- 
ample, if  I  tell  you  'Bradbury's  pills  are 
the  one  and  only  true  cure  for  lumbago,' 
— or  whatever  ailment  you  like  to  name 
— I  at  once  rouse  a  question  in  your 
mind.  You  say:  'That's  a  large  state- 
ment. I  wonder  if  it's  true.'  Then  you 
begin  to  see  that  it  can't  possibly  be 
true,  or  that,  at  least,  no  one  is  able  to 
say  such  a  thing  positively.  What  then? 
The  mere  fact  that  I  make  such  a  posi- 
tive statement  when  I  obviously  can't 
prove  it  reacts  against  your  opinion  of 
the  goods." 

"Well  then "  I  echoed  Bradbum's 

tone  of  voice,  "what?" 

"Let  me  try  to  write  ads." 

SHE  did — and  our  advertising  became 
famous  among  advertising  people. 
It  was  always  in  excellent  English.  Its 
tone  was  modest,  moderate  and  yet  con- 
fident. We  did  not  boast  about  our 
goods.  We  never  hinted  that  our  com- 
petitors did  not  make  good  goods.  We 
were  content  with  simple  statements  as 
to  the  advantages  of  our  goods,  their 
comfortable  yet  durable  qualities  and 
so  on.  There  was  that  rare  thing  "per- 
sonality" in  our  advertising.  The  first 
thousand  dollars  we  spent  in  newspaper 
space  and  drawings  put  our  business  on 
the  upward  trend  at  once.  Mrs.  Brad- 
bum was  thereafter  relieved  of  all  other 
responsibility.  She  became  the  advertis- 
ing manager  and  consulting  expert  of 
our  organization. 

m. 

HORACE!"  said  my  wife  one  April 
night    as    I    came    in    for    dinner, 
"your  man  Smedden  was  here  this  after- 
noon and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  wait  for 
you  in  the  library." 
"Is  he  there  now?" 
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"No.     I  sent  him  away." 

"You  sent  him  away?" 

"I  happened  to  be  looking  for  my  copy 
of  Feverel.  As  I  went  into  the  library, 
Mr.  Smedden  was  going  through  your 
papers.  He  was  greatly  embarrassed  at 
my  interruption." 

"Smedden  was?" 

"I  sent  him  away.  I  told  him  he  had 
better  communicate  with  you  by  letter." 

We  had  dinner.  Eric,  the  little  fellow, 
came  down  with  the  nurse  to  say  good- 
night. He  was  looking  better  than  usual. 
He  had  more  color  and  his  figure  seemed 
for  once  almost  straight — or  perhaps  it 
was  our  accustomed  eyes  that  did  not 
see  the  unhappy  deformity  so  plainly. 
He  had  brilliant  eyes.  He  was  quick  and 
vivacious  of  mood  and  his  vocabulary 
was  already  growing  with  childish  words. 
I  somehow  felt  as  though  in  the  press 
of  other  matters  I  had  been  losing  too 
much  of  the  company  of  this  small  son. 

After  dinner  I  found  Smedden's  report 
on  the  library  table.  It  stated  that  Aiken 
was  shortly  to  go  to  Europe  on  a  buying 
trip  for  his  mills  and  that  he  would  have 
gone  earlier  except  that  he  hesitated  to 
leave  the  Guild.  This  was  great  news. 
This  was  the  thing  I  had  hoped  for  and 
had  hired  Smedden  to  watch  for,  for 
months.     Aiken  was  going  away! 

THEN  I  recalled  Smedden's  conduct 
of  earlier  in  the  day,  and  I  began  to 
understand  what  was  going  on.  Smedden 
was  spying  on  both  of  us — and  reporting 

.  each  to  the  other!  It  was  quite  the  trick 
of  a  degenerate.  He  was  a  spy  for 
Aiken  against  me  and  a  spy  for  me 
against  Aiken.  Yet,  turning  this  dis- 
covery over  in  my  mind,  I  saw  great 
advantages  to  be  had  from  the  situation. 
Aiken  would  be  forced  to  leave  me,  as  vice- 
president,  the  control  of  the  board  while 
he  was  gone,  but  he  would  not  go  so  long 
as  he  had  any  fear  of  me.  This  was  an 
opportunity  to  use  Smedden,  our  mutual 
spy,  to  give  Aiken  whatever  information 
would  be  useful  to  my  purpose. 

Of  the  campaign  that  followed  I  sup- 
pose one  should  be  ashamed.  I  invited 
Smedden  to  frequent  conferences  at  the 
house  and  took  pains  to  give  him  ample 
opportunity  to  rummage  certain  sup- 
posedly secret  parts  of  my  library  I 
was  at  some  pains  to  leave  accessible  to 
him  letters  from  fictitious  persons  and 
copies  of  my  letters  to  still  other  fic- 
titious persons  in  which  it  was  made 
clear  that  my  mills  were  soon  to  capitu- 
late to  Aiken's  competition  and  that  I 
would  probably  spend  the  summer 
months  and  the  next  winter  abroad  seek- 
ing expert  advice  for  the  treatment  of 
my  son. 

Still  Aiken  did  not  go  away  as  I  had 
hoped  he  would. 

In  May  I  told  Smedden,  as  a  great 
secret,  that  I  was  leaving  the  city  that 
week  for  a  much-needed  holiday.  Mrs. 
Lazenby,  Master  Eric  and  I  would  sail 
by  the  Allan   Liner   G ,   on  the 

'  twenty-eighth.  I  even  let  him  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  reservations.  When  the 
twenty-sixth  arrived  the  blinds  on  the 
Jarvis  Street  house  were  all  drawn  and 
the  Lazenbys  departed  ostensibly  for  a 
long  holiday.    There  was  a  paragraph  to 


Modern 
Cookery 

Creates  Bubbles 
Out  of  Grain 


In  making  Puffed  Wheat  and 
Puffed  Rice,  the  chef  was  dis- 
placed by  the  scientist^ — 

The  laboratory  supplanted  the 
kitchen- — • 

And  steel  guns  succeeded  the 
oven. 

It  seems  queer.  But  the  fact 
cooked  before  this  heroic  process. 


is    that    grain  was  never  perfectly 


Billions  of  Explosions 

The  scientist  was  Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson, 

He  found  in  each  grain  a  hundred  million  food  cells.  All  had  to  be 
broken  for  easy  digestion.  He  found  in  each  cell  a  trifle  of  moisture. 
And  he  said,  "I'll  turn  that  moisture  to  steam  and  explode  it." 

And  he  did.  He  sealed  up  the  grains  in  steel  guns.  He  rolled  those 
guns  for  one  hour  in  550  degrees  of  heat.  Then  he  shot  the  guns,  and 
every  food  cell  exploded. 

The  grains  were  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.  They  came  out 
airy  bubbles,  flaky,  thin  and  crisp.  And  every  food  atom,  as  never 
before,  was  fitted  for  complete  digestion. 

That  was  the  climax  in  cookery. 


Puffed  Wheat,   12c 
Puffed  Rice,        15c 

fxaept  In  Kxtrmmm  IrVest 


These  grains  in  other  forms  will  partially  digest.  But  never  before 
were  whole  grains  supplied  with  every  food  cell  broken.  Nor  were  whole 
grains  ever  made  so  enticing. 

As  morning  cereals  they  taste  like  toasted  nuts.  In  bowl?  of  milk 
they  float  like  bubbles.  In  candy  making  or  as  garnish  for  ice  cream 
they  take  the  place  of  nut  meats.  Eaten  dry  they  become  confections. 
And  they  never  tax  the  stomach. 

More  and  more,  folks  are  serving  their  grain  foods  in  this  ideal 
form — as  Puffed  Grains 

The  Quaker  QbXs  G>mpany 

Sole  Makers 
Peterborough,  Ont.  (1009) 
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this  effect  in  the  society  columns  of  the 
Globe  and  the  Mail. 

We  entrained  for  Montreal.  We  board- 
ed the  liner  at  the  Allan  wharf  and  the 
liner  sailed.  But— at  Quebec  I  bade 
.c:ood-bye  to  my  family,  drove  up  to  the 
Chateau  Frontenac,  passed  throufjh  the 
rotunda  without  being  seen  by  anyone 
who  knew  me,  and  ensconced  myself  in  a 
suite  overlooking  the  long  lazy  river  and 
the  Isle  of  Orleans  below.  From  my 
room  I  communicated  with  Hanny,  the 
C.T.R.  man  in  Montreal,  and  had  him  ar- 
range for  the  services  of  a  Montreal  de- 
tective to  watch  Aiken  and  to  telephone 
me  all  possible  information  about  his 
movements. 

'  I  *HAT  night  came  word  by  long  dis- 
•*•  tance  telephone  that  Aiken  had  left 
for  Toronto.  I  at  once  wired  Bradbury  to 
meet  the  train  and  put  himself  in  Aiken's 
way.  If  he  was  questioned  he  was  to  pre- 
serve an  air  of  great  secrecy,  and  then  to 
follow  Aiken,  or  have  him  followed. 

By  these  means  I  learned  that  Aiken, 
after  questioning  Bradbury,  went  to  the 
Queen's.  From  there  he  telephoned  my 
empty  house.  Later  he  took  a  cab  and 
called  at  my  house,  trying  the  outer  door 
vigorously  before  being  satisfied  that  the 
house  was  empty.  Next  morning  Aiken 
reserved  a  promenade-deck  state-room  for 


one  T.  Thomas  on  the  C.P.R.  liner,  sail- 
ing from  Quebec  the  following  Friday. 
That  night  he  returned  to  Montreal. 
I  wired  to  Hanny  as  follows: 

"Aiken  engaged  passage  as  T.  Thomas  via 
C.P.U.,  sailing  Friday.  Have  our  man  watch 
him  Friday." 

Thursday  night,  long  after  the  last 
train  for  Quebec  had  left,  my  detective 
in  Montreal  wired  that  Aiken  was  still  in 
Montreal.  He  had  made  an  excuse  and 
had  talked  to  him  on  the  telephone  at 
Aiken's  house. 

"Are  you  sure  it  was  the  right  voice?" 
I  wired  back. 

He  was  quite  sure.    I  wasn't. 

At  breakfast — I  was  foolish  enough  to 
go  down  to  the  dining-room — I  walked  in- 
to Aiken,  or  rather,  into  his  back.  He  was 
having  his  last  breakfast  ashore. 

An  hour  later,  from  my  window  I  saw 
,him  drive  away  in  time  to  catch  the  out- 
going boat.  In  twenty-four  hours  he 
would  be  beyond  Father  Point.  In  thirty- 
six  hours  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  the  Wholesalers'  Guild  and  I,  as 
vice-president,  would  preside — to  very 
great  purpose.  There  would  be  an  end  to 
the  governorship  of  Aiken,  the  price-cut- 
ter, in  the  affairs  of  the  Guild.  He  would 
be  wiped  out! 

To  be  continued. 


Who,  How  and  Why 
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farmer  to-day  than  his  son  Arthur  will 
ever  be  a  statesman  but  he  intends  to 
stick  to  statesmanship  just  the  same.  He 
has  no  idea  of  going  back  to  the  farm  to 
com.pete  with  the  old  man  as  an  agricul- 
turist. The  Solicitor-Generalship  is  good 
enough  for  Arthur  until  something  bigger 
happens  along.  Having  been  born  and 
brought  up  on  a  farm  he  is  satisfied  to 
let  the  city-bred  man  monopolize  the  back- 
to-the-land  habit.  Enough  is  as  good  as 
a  feast.  He  would  rather  be  a  good  Solici- 
tor-General than  a  second-rate  farmer. 

After  paying  his  way  through  college 
Arthur  Meighen  taught  school  for  a  while 
but  escaped  by  borrowing  $600  from  his 
father  and  making  Winnipeg  in  1898. 
Finding  the  business  interest  in  which  he 
had  invested  his  $600  a  frail  support,  he 
helped  things  out  by  more  school  teaching, 
studying  law  between  whiles.  He  finished 
at  the  head  of  the  law  class  in  1903  and 
hung  out  his  shingle  at  Portage  la  Prairie. 
His  practice  grew  at  a  remarkable  rate 
and  for  several  years  he  had  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  most  of  the  Central  Mani- 
toba litigation.  He  dates  his  first  big  suc- 
cess from  his  defence  of  Eli  Grobb,  whom 
several  lawyers,  two  trials  and  as  many 
judges  had  failed  to  acquit  of  murder  on 
a  plea  of  insanity.  Lawyer  Meighen  took 
a  third  chance  at  it  and  succeeded  in  land- 
ing his  client  in  the  Brandon,  Manitoba, 
asylum,  which  was  perhaps  as  much  as  a 
murderer  had  a  right  to  expect. 

Mr.  Meighen  describes  his  first  venture 


into  politics  as  follows:  "I  was  nominated 
in  1907  to  beat  John  Crawford,  who  had 
400  of  a  majority.  I  accepted,  thinking  I 
might  be  strong  enough  to  have  a  chance 
four  years  later.  Five  weeks'  campaign- 
ing ended  in  a  big  surprise — 280  majority 
for  Arthur  Meighen.   In  1911  it  was  675." 


The  Twins  and  a 
Wedding 

Continued  from  Page  24. 

Johnny  and  I  were  hungry  enough  by  this 
time  and  we  enjoyed  that  repast  to  the 
full. 

We  went  home  on  the  evening  train. 
Ted  and  Una  came  to  the  station  with 
us,  and  Una  said  she  would  write  me 
when  she  got  to  Japan,  and  Ted  said  he 
would  be  obliged  to  us  forever  and  ever. 

When  we  got  home  we  found  Hannah 
Jane  and  father  and  mother — who  had 
arrived  there  an  hour  before  us — simply 
distracted.  They  were  so  glad  to  see  us 
safe  and  sound  that  they  didn't  even 
scold  us,  and  when  father  heard  our  story 
he  laughed  until  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes. 

"Some  are  born  to  luck,  some  achieve 
luck,  and  some  have  luck  thrust  upon 
them,"  he  said. 
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The  Last  Ally 
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take  it  without  difficulty.    I  shall  spread 
X  line  of  my  men  around  on  all  si/les. 

Then  a  quick  rush  and Her  Highness 

s  safe  once  more." 

Crane  who  had  been  regarding  the  dim 
jutlines  of  the  hunting  lodge  with  inter- 
est suddenly  let  drop  a  hasty  ejaculation 
ind  grasped  Fenton's  arm.  With  every 
>vidence  of  excitement,  he  pointed  to- 
ivard  the  building. 

"Look  at  that!"  he  commanded.  At 
;he  rear  of  the  lodge  the  tops  of  several 
ligh  trees  elevated  themselves  in  restive 
silhouette  against  the  darkening  sky. 
A.bove  the  level  of  the  highest  tree  was  a 
■ingle  mast  that  a  casual  observer  would 
probably  have  mistaken  for  a  flag  pole. 

"Wireless!"  said  Crane.  "There's  no 
mistaking  that  apparatus.  T  served  as 
jperator  on  an  Atlantic  steamship  for  a 
S'ear  and  I  ought  to  know  a  wireless 
plant  when  I  see  one.  Saturnine  Sisy- 
phus, we're  certainly  in  luck  on  this 
trip,  Fenton!  Here  we've  probably 
stumbled  on  the  station  by  means  of 
which  Miridoff  has  kept  in  close  touch 
spitli  the  Austrians  across  the  border, 
[f  we  keep  our  heads  now  we  can  find 
But  his  whole  plan  of  campaign." 

Crane's  discovery  necessitated  new  ar- 
rangements for  the  capture  of  the  lodge. 
k  rush  from  all  sides  as  Lai'escu  had 
planned  would  not  now  serve  as  it  would 
give  the  defender  an  opportunity  to  send 
•X  message  across  space  giving  warning 
rf  the  attack.  As  Crane  pointed  out,  it 
livas  necessary  to  capture  or  incapacitate 
):he  operator  before  any  attempt  was 
•nade  to  rush  the  place. 
.  Accordingly  it  was  settled  that  noth- 
ing would  be  done,  with  the  exception  of 
listablishing  a  cordon  around  the  lodge, 
iintil  Crane  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
•econnoitre.  The  Englishman  cautiously 
skirted  the  clearing  until  he  had  reached 
■i  point  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  He 
investigated  the  clump  of  trees,  from  the 
Snidst  of  which  the  wireless  mast  pro- 
iruded,  and  found  that  his  surmise  had 
!>een  quite  correct.  A  thoroughly  up-to- 
late  wireless  plant  had  been  installed. 

As  he  moved  quietly  about,  a  light 
showed  in  a  second  storey  j-ear  window. 
)ne  of  the  trees  grew  close  to  the  build- 
ng  and  Crane  judged  that  by  climbing  it 
le  would  obtain  a  view  of  the  lighted 
'oom.  Accordingly  he  removed  his  boots 
md  slowly  worked  his  way  up  the  tree 
0  a  position  where  he  could  see  within. 

A  man  in  uniform  sat  at  a  desk  with 
in  oil  lamp  beside  him.  He  was  indus- 
riously  working  his  key,  his  gaze  fixed 
he  while  on  a  sheet  of  paper  that  lay 
id  out  on  the  table.  As  far  as 
(■  could  make  out  the  room  was  quite 
lare  of  other  furniture. 

For  several  minutes  the  operator  stuck 
0  his  key,  while  not  more  than  twelve 
eet  away,  crouching  over  a  branch  that 
int  with  his  weight.  Crane  watched 
■ery  move  he  made  with  the  utmost 
igerness.     Finally  the  man  in  uniform 
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stood  up  and,  holding  the  sheet  to  the 
lamp  flame,  carefully  burned  it  to  the 
last  scrap.  Then  he  left  the  room,  clos- 
ing the  door  after  him. 

Crane  saw  his  opportunity.  By  edg- 
ing along  the  limb  he  could  bring  him- 
self within  arm's  length  of  the  window 
ledge.  Inch  by  inch  he  worked  his  way 
out  on  the  swaying  branch,  fearing  each 
second  that  it  would  give  way  under  his 
weight.  It  held,  however,  and  at  last 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  grasping  the 
firm  ledge  of  the  window  and  swinging 
himself  across  to  it.  The  window  lifted 
easily  enough  and  Crane  climbed  quietly 
into  the  room. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  floor  when 
the  sound  of  returning  footsteps  caused 
him  to  dash  on  tiptoe  across  the  room  to 
a  commanding  position  behind  the  door. 
It  opened  and  the  operator  stepped 
briskly  into  the  room.  The  latter  had 
almost  reached  his  seat  before  he  became 
aware  of  another  presence  in  the  room. 
His  eyes  opened  wide  and  his  jaw  sagged 
with  amazement  when  he  saw  Crane. 
The  latter  with  a  grim  frown  had  stepped 
between  him  and  the  door  and  was  cov- 
ering him  with  a  revolver. 

"Make  a  sound  and  you're  a  dead 
man!"  said  Crane,  in  a  shrill  whisper. 
He  conveyed  his  ultimatum  first  in  Iron- 
ian  and  then  in  German.  The  operator, 
after  the  first  effects  of  his  surprise  had 
passed,  recovered  his  wits  sufficiently  to 
seat  himself  facing  Crane.  This  placed 
him  in  such  a  position  that  he  covered 
the  instrument  on  the  table.  Divining 
his  purpose  Crane  brought  his  revolver 
up  to  a  business-like  level  and  covered 
his  man. 

"Stand  up,"  he  ordered.  The  operator 
hesitated  a  moment  and  then  got  to  his 
feet.  "Hands  in  front  of  you!"  In  a 
trice  Crane  had  replaced  the  revolver  in 
his  belt,  pinioned  one  of  the  operator's 
hands  over  the  other  and  bound  them 
v/ith  a  handkerchief.  It  was  done  so 
neatly  and  expeditiously  that,  within  a 
minute  from  the  time  the  first  move 
was  made,  the  man  had  been  unceremon- 
iously shoved  back  into  his  chair  with 
his  hands  bound  in  front  of  him.  He  ap- 
peared thoroughly  dazed. 

Then  came  an  unexpected  development. 
A  light  step  sounded  outside  the  door. 
Crane,  who  was  proceeding  to  gag  the 
pinioned  operator,  looked  up  and  saw  a 
girl  standing  in  the  doorway — a  pretty 
girl,  who  viewed  his  proceedings  with 
every  evidence  of  astoni.shment.  Crane 
was  thorough  in  his  methods.  He  prompt- 
ly left  the  task  of  trussing  up  the  oper- 
ator and  dragged  the  gir!  into  the  room 
with  more  force  than  ceremony,  taking 
the  precaution  to  close  the  door  and 
sternly  admonishing  her  the  while  to 
keep  silent. 

"Not  a  sound  out  of  you  or  I'll  treat 
you  the  same  way  as  I've  done  Marconi 
here,"  he  said,  seating  her  in  the  only 
other  chair  that  the  room  boasted  and 
speaking  in  the  native  tongue. 

The  girl  showed  no  evidence  of  fear 
despite  the  rough  handling  she  had  re- 
ceived and  the  grim  appearance  of  the 
aggressive  Crane.     She  sat  back  quietly 


enough  and  watched  his  movements,  with 
keenest  interest.  Keeping  a  wary  eye 
on  his  two  prisoners  the  while,  Crane 
took  up  the  lamp  and  signalled  with  it 
through  the  window,  moving  it  back- 
ward and  forward  in  front  of  him  sev- 
eral times.  He  kept  this  up  until  con- 
vinced that  his  signal  had  been  noted. 
Then  he  placed  the  lamp  back  on  the 
table  and  detached  two  revolvers  from 
his  belt. 

"There's  likely  to  be  no  end  of  a  shindy 
downstairs,"  he  said  to  the  girl.  "You 
mustn't  get  frightened,  you  know.  You 
won't  get  hurt.  Just  stay  where  you 
are  and  close  your  jaw  and  no  harm  •will 
com.e  to  you." 

There  was  a  sudden  shout,  a  sound  of 
rushing  feet,  a  shot  or  two.  Crane  ran 
from  the  room  and  down  a  flight  of 
stairs  that  opened  before  him,  shouting 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.  He  found  Fen- 
ton  and  several  of  the  hill  men  standing 
in  the  doorway.  The  lodge  had  been  cap- 
tured without  a  blow. 

It  was  found  that  there  were  three 
men  in  the  place,  beside  the  operator. 
The  defenders  had  made  no  attempt  at 
resistance,  prudently  deciding,  when  the 
numbers  of  the  attacking  party  became 
manifest  that  resistance  would  be  use- 
less in  any  case.  They  were  bound 
securely  and  placed  in  one  of  the  unused 
rooms  in  the  lodge  under  guard.  The 
two  maids  were  confined  in  another  room 
and  also  guarded.  All  this  happened  in 
the  course  of  ten  minutes. 

"The  operator's  upstairs,  safely  truss- 
ed," said  Crane  to  Fenton.  "There's  a 
girl  there  too,  but  I  don't  think  it  can  be 
the  Princess.  Hello!  here  she  is  her- 
self." 

Anna  Petrowa,  holding  the  lamp  above 
her  head,  had  appeared  on  the  stairs. 
She  gave  a  cry  of  delight  when  she  dis- 
cerned the  fair  head  of  Fenton  towering 
above  the  group  of  men  in  the  dark  hall. 

"My  brave  Canadian,  no  time  you  lost 
in  getting  here,"  she  said,  coming  down 
the  stairs. 

"How  is  it  that  you  are  here?"  de- 
manded Fenton,  in  amazement. 

"The  Grand  Duke's  orders,"  replied 
Anna  in  low  tones.  "It  was  thought  best 
that  the  Princess  should  not  be  left  with- 
out companionship.  And  then  I  was  to 
keep  a  close  watch  on  her.  But  this 
plan  has  not  been  the  success.  The  Prin- 
cess has  shut  herself  up  and  I  have  seen 
her  but  little." 

"Where  is  she  now?"  asked  Fenton, 
with  all  of  a  lover's  eagerness. 

Anna  indicated  a  door  leading  off  from 
the  right  of  the  hall.  "You  will  find  her 
there,"  she  said.  Then  she  placed  a  de- 
laying hand  on  the  arm.  "Who  is  the 
extraordinary  person  of  the  very  red 
hair?  He  made  me  a  prisoner.  He  is 
the  most  rough,  the  most  brutal— 
but ." 

"Crane!"  shouted  Fenton.  "I  am  going 
to  leave  Mile  Petrowa  in  your  charge. 
You  apparently  have  amends  to  make  to 
Mademoiselle  who,  by  the  way,  has  done 
a  great  deal  for  the  Cause — More  than 
any  of  us  know.  Could  you  manage  to 
be  polite  for  a  while?" 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
The  Renunciation 

AT  times  when  emotion  runs  high, 
considerations  practical,  artificial 
or  conventional  are  often  lost 
sight  of;  everything,  in  fact,  recedes  from 
the  mind  but  the  truly  essential  things. 
At  such  times  one  forgets  caste,  rejects 
pride  and  brushes  aside  the  petty  objec- 
tions and  restrictions  that  custom  has 
hedged  around  us,  and  remembers  only 
to  the  deeper  instincts  that  in  reality 
shape  one's  course  in  life. 

Olga  was  disturbed  from  the  sad  re- 
verie into  which  she  had  fallen  on  the 
departure  of  Miridoff  by  hoarse  shouts 
and  the  sound  of  running  men  without. 
When,  brought  to  her  feet  by  a  knock 
at  her  door,  she  had  thrown  it  open  to 
find  Fenton  there,  Olga  forgot  that  she 
was  a  princess  of  the  royal  line,  forgot 
that  she  had  pledged  herself  to  marry 
the  Grand  Duke  that  very  night,  forgot 
that  life  was  sad,  cruel,  inexorable;  for- 
got everything — but  that  HE  was  there; 
that  she  was  suddenly  glad. 

And  when  Fenton  saw  her  standing  in 
the  semi-darkness,  a  slender  drooping 
figure  with  infinite  pathos  in  her  soft 
violet  eyes,  he  forgot  that  he  had  seen 
her  but  three  times  altogether,  forgot 
that  on  their  past  meeting  they  had 
parted  with  pronounced  coolness,  forgot 
that  she  was  bom  to  the  purple  of  roy- 
alty;  forgot  everything but  that  he 

loved  her  and  that  she  was  meant  to  be 
his. 

And  so  both  lost  sight  of  all  consid- 
erations, practical,  artificial  or  conven- 
tional, and  remembered  the  only  truly 
essential  thing  in  life  to  them.  Fenton 
gathered  her  up  in  his  arms.  Olga 
yielded  willingly,  gladly. 

Such  moments,  however,  are  brief.  On 
second  thoughts  those  same  considera- 
tions of  a  practical,  artificial  or  conven- 
tional nature  come  trooping  back  into  the 
mind,  stem  judges  who  mercilessly  point 
out  the  folly  of  one's  course  in  tempor- 
arijy  forgetting  them.  Fenton,  exalted 
beyond  all  compare  by  her  unexpected 
surrender,  rained  kisses  on  her  hair,  her 
brow,  her  eyes,  her  nose,  the  dimple  in 
her  cheek.  When  he  reached  her  lips, 
the  meaning  of  it  all  came  back  to  Olga. 
She  began  to  remember  again,  her  posi- 
tion, her  promise — and  Miridoff.  Break- 
ing from  his  embrace  with  sudden 
strength,  she  ran  to  the  couch  and  threw 
herself  upon  it,  burying  her  head  in  her 
arms  while  passionate  sobs  shook  her. 

From  the  lofty  heights  of  exultation, 
Fenton  descended  to  the  barren  plain  of 
uncertainty  and  bewilderment.  Man-like 
he  could  not  understand  her  sudden 
change  of  attitude ;  and  man-like  he  stood 
over  the  couch  and  looked  down  at  her 
ruefully  and  awkwardly.  When  he  es- 
sayed to  touch  her  she  shrank  away  from 
him  and  her  sobs  increased  in  violence. 

But  Olga  had  been  trained  in  a  stem 
school  and  it  did  not  take  her  long  to 
conquer  her  emotion.  The  spell  passed 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  come.  She  sat  up 
and  dried  her  eyes  and  even  (for  a  girl 
can  remember  such  things  at  moments  of 


deepest  stress)  patted  her  hair  into 
shape  again. 

"Come,  sit  down  beside  me,"  she  said, 
quietly  and  compassionately.  "There  are 
many  things  we  must  say — and  our  time, 
alas,  is  so  short." 

Fenton  sat  down.  He  longed  to  clasp 
her  in  his  arms  again,  .she  looked  so 
pretty  and  fragile;  but  something  warn- 
ed him  not  to.  Olga  understood  and  re- 
warded him  by  placing  one  little  hand  in 
his. 

"It  was  wrong,"  she  said,  looking 
him  frankly  in  the  eyes  for  the  first  time. 

"There  can  be  nothing  between  us 

Presently  I  shall  tell  you  why.  But  first, 
there  are  things  we  must  tell  each  other 
frankly." 

Fenton  sat  as  if  turned  to  stone.  Tlie 
loving  abandon  of  her  welcome  had  set 
his  heart  beating  wildly  with  new  hopes 
and  aspirations.  Now  he  realized  dully 
that  for  some  reason  all  hope  would  be 
taken  from  him. 

"Do  you  love  me?"  she  asked. 

"I  love  you." 

There  was  a  pause.  For  a  moment, 
an  ecstatic,  all-too-brief  moment,  her 
head  rested  lightly  against  his  shoulder. 

"I  shall  always  have  that  to  remem- 
ber, to  help  me,"  she  said,  almost  in  a 
reflective  tone. 

"And  you — you  love  me?"  asked  Fen- 
ton. His  throat  seemed  suddenly  parch- 
ed, and  words  came  haltingly. 

"Yes,"  whispered  Olga,  permitting  for 
a  moment  the  pressure  of  his  arm  which 
had  stolen  about  her — ^but  for  a  moment 
only.  "I  love  you.  And  I  am  glad  of  it, 
proud  of  it,  even  if  it  is  wrong  that  I 
should." 

"I  loved  you  the  first  time  I  saw  you," 
he  said. 

"I  am  not  sure  when  it  really  started 
with  me,  but  it  must  have  been  the  very 
first  time,"  said  Olga  musingly,  almost 
forgetting  the  tragic  realities  of  her 
position  in  the  consideration  of  a  prob- 
lem so  thrillingly  important.  "I  knew 
when  I  thought  you  were  making  love  to 
that  other  woman.  Tell  me  that  you 
were  not." 

"Mile.  Petrowa!"  exclaimed  Fenton, 
with  a  mirthless  laugh.  "Of  course  not. 
She's  a  Russian  secret  service  agent  and 
has  been  working  for  us.  She's  wonder- 
ful and  brave  and  I  admire  her  a  great 
deal.     But " 

It  is  sometimes  possible  to  convey  a 
clearer  meaning  by  what  we  don't  say 
than  by  what  we  might  have  said.  Fen- 
ton's  omission  was  eloquent  and  convinc- 
ing. 

"I  am  glad,"  said  Olga,  smiling  her 
satisfaction  quaintly.  "She  told  me  a 
story  to-day  that  I  wanted  to  believe. 
And  now  I  do." 

By  mutual  consent  explanations  on 
that  point  ceased.  None  further  were 
needed.  Olga  and  her  lover  each  knew 
where  the  other  stood,  knew  and  were 
happy  in  the  knowledge  of  the  other's 
love.  By  mutual  consent  also  they  left 
off  for  as  long  as  possible  any  reference 
to  the  catastrophe  that  threatened  to 
wreck  their  happiness. 

Finally,  however,  it  had  to  be  told. 
Olga,  her  resolution  suddenly  breaking, 
crept  into  the  shelter  of  his  arms  when 
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telling  of  Miridoff's  cruel  and  cunning 
device.  The  story  finished,  she  threw 
her  arms  around  her  lover's  neck  and 
with  a  paroxysm  of  weeping,  implored 
him  to  protect  her,  to  save  her  from  the 
hideous  fate  that  loomed  ahead.  Fenton 
consoled  her  with  hrave  words  of  con- 
solation; while  black  thoughts  filled  his 
mind.  A  primitive  desire  to  kill  the 
cunning  Grand  Duke,  to  crush  him  as  he 
would  a  reptile,  took  possession  of  him. 

"Don't  cry  little  girl,"  he  said.  "Of 
course  there's  a  way  out.  You'll  not 
have  to  marry  that  black-hearted  scound- 
rel. To-night  Take  Larescu  will  have 
three  thousand  men  hammering  at  the 
gates  of  Kirkalisse.  And  I  personally 
guarantee  that  Miridoflf  will  not  get 
away  alive." 

But  his  face  belied  his  words.  Fenton 
realized  to  the  fullest  how  cunningly 
Miridoff  had  laid  his  plans. 

Slowly  Olga  extricated  herself  from 
his  arms  and  dried  her  eyes.  Her  cour- 
age was  coming  back.  She  smiled  at  him 
bravely. 

"I  know  you  would  willinq-lv  die  to 
save  me,"  she  said.  "But  how  would 
killing  this  man  help  me?  Would  it  carry 
the  pledge  to  the  assassin  who  waits  at 
an  unknown  point  to  take  my  father's 
life?  No,  dear  heart,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  done.  The  spider  has  spun 
his  web  too  cleverly.  I 1  am  en- 
tangled." 

"There  will  be  a  way,  out,"  said  Fen- 
ton, through  set  teeth.  "I  will  find  it. 
I  can't  give  you  up." 

He  seized  her  roughly  in  his  arms  and 
looked  long  and  earnestly  into  her  eyes. 
Then  slowly  his  hold  relaxed.  He  "zroan- 
ed,  miserable  and  rebellious  at  his  im- 
potence. Gently  she  drew  herself  away. 
"We  have  loved  but  to  lose."  she  whisp- 
ered. "Courntre.  mv  dear.  Go  nlease,  go 
now.     It  makes  it  so  hard " 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Two  Fight:  One  Falls 

FENTON  left  the  room  with  a  heavv 
heart  and  a  mind  full  of  surging, 
angry  emotions.  For  some  time  he 
pifpd  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  lod^e, 
thinking  over  what  the  princess  had  told 
him  and  vainlv  cudgeling  his  brain  for 
a  plan  to  circumvent  the  Grand  Duke. 
He  could  not  yet  accept  defeat:  and  so 
escqned  the  fee'ing  of  utter  despair  that 
'"ould  have  settled  upon  him  had  he 
been  convinced  that  01  ga  was  really  lost. 
Instead,  he  felt  confident  that  there  was' 
some  way  out,  that  he  could  save  her. 
The  more  he  struggled  with  the  problem 
and  realized  the  cunning  with  which  Mi- 
ridoff had  spread  his  net,  the  greater 
became  his  determination. 

He  finally  sought  out  Crane  and 
frankly  put  the  facts  before  him.  Al- 
though he  had  known  the  voluble  and 
irascible  young  Englishman  for  little 
more  than  a  day,  Fenton  had  already 
come  to  place  the  most  absolute  reliance 
in  Crane.  On  the  tramp  that  afternoon 
from  Larescu's  headquarters  they  had 
discussed  the  political  situation  in  Ironia 
and  Fenton  had  unreservedly  stated  the 


incidents  leading  up  to  the  abduction  of 
the  Princess. 

Crane  heard  of  the  latest  development 
with  every  manifestation  of  deep  anger. 
But  his  resentment,  after  all,  had  to 
spend  itself  in  futile  threats  and  mighty 
sounding  oaths;  he  had  no  practical  sug- 
gestions to  offer. 

"The  part  of  it  that  I  can't  under- 
stand," said  Fenton,  finally,  "is  with  refer- 
ence to  the  gypsy  band  who  are  to  per- 
form this  infamous  ceremony.  I  thought 
Larescu  controlled  all  the  people  in  the 
hills." 

"You'll  run  into  wandering  tribes  of 
gypsies  in  all  parts  of  the  Balkan  coun- 
tries," replied  Crane,  shaking  his  head. 
"They  have  no  nationality.  They  come 
and  go  as  they  please  and  they  know  no 
law  but  tradition  and  the  word  of  their 
chief.  One  of  the  hill  men  told  me  to- 
night that  some  of  the  Pesth  band  were 
camped  over  there  to  the  west  of  us. 
They'll  do  anything,  these  gypsies,  if 
the  reward  is  sufficient  or  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  strong  enough." 

"It's  my  opinion  that  Miridoff  is  bluff- 
ing," declared  Fenton,  clutching  at  a 
straw.  "He  is  trying  to  frighten  the 
princess  into  marrying  him.  For  all 
we  know,  Prince  Peter  is  now  safe  at 
home  in  Serajoz." 

But  again  Crane  shook  his  head.  "I 
don't  think  so,"  he  said.  "When  you 
know  Ironia  as  well  as  I  do,  you'll  realize 
that  this  is  exactly  what  might  be  ex- 
pected to  happen.  Prince  Peter  stands 
in  Miridoff's  path.— he  must  be  removed. 
The  Princess  refuses  to  marry  him — she 
must  be  forced.  There  is  no  way  of 
warning  the  Prince.  If  the  pledge  is  not 
sent  in  the  way  prescribed — Peter  will 
surely  die." 

Hastily,  desperately  they  debated 
many  plans  but  discarded  them  all  as 
either  too  dangerous  or  not  feasible.  It 
was  with  a  feeling  closely  akin  to  despair 
that  Fenton  finallv  realized  the  time  had 
come  for  Olga  to  keep  her  assignation — 
and  that  he  had  found  no  way  to  save 
her.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden,  deter- 
mination came  to  him.  He  STJrang  to  his 
feet  with  an  energy  bom  of  desperation 
and  grimly  examined  his  revolvers  to 
see  if  they  were  properly  loaded. 

"It  may  be  necessary  for  the  Princess 
to  go  through  with  this  marriage  in 
order  to  save  her  father's  life,"  he  de- 
clared, with  implacable  purpose  burning 
in  his  eyes.  "But  Miridoff  shall  never 
return  to  Kirkalisse  this  night.  That  I 
swear." 

After  arranging  with  Crane  to  see 
that  Olga  was  escorted  to  the  Hawk's 
Rest,  Fenton  set  out  with  a  guide  for 
the  same  place.  Arriving  in  that  vicin- 
ity, he  sent  his  guide  back  and  carefully 
reconnoitered  the  ground.  The  Hawk's 
Rest  was  a  clearing  on  the  crest  of  one 
of  the  highest  hills.  It  was  approached 
by  two  paths;  one  from  the  hunting 
lodge,  the  other  from  Kirkalisse.  The 
latter  road  ran  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance along  the  precipitous  side  of  the 
mountain.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  was 
wide  and  level  enough.  Not  many  yards 
from  the  junction,  the  road  narrowed  till 
it  became  little  more  than  a  cramped 
path. 
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The  gypsies  were  camped  in  the  clear- 
ing-. A  large  fire  blazed  in  the  centre,  the 
flames  rising  at  times  almost  to  the  tops 
oi  the   surrounding   trees. 

Fenton  decided  to  station  himself  as 
tiear  the  clearing  as  he  could  without  be- 
iHg  observed.  The  surrounding  thicket 
presented  ample  means  for  concealment. 
He  finally  placed  himself  close  by  the 
path  from  Kirkalisse.  No  clearly  defined 
purpose  had  yet  formed  in  his  mind.  He 
ivas  prepared  to  let  Fate  map  out  his 
:ouise  of  action  now,  and  it  was  prob- 
ibly  with  an  instinctive  idea  of  pro- 
;ecting  Olga  that  he  placed  himself  on 
;he  path  by  which  Miridoff  would  come. 

It  was  very  still,  save  for  the  low  hum 
)f  voices  in  the  clearing  behind.  Fenton 
peered  anxiously  into  the  darkness.  Three 
»r  four  yards  in  front  of  him  a  bend  oc- 
curred in  the  narrow  path  and  the  brush 
)n  his  left  hid  the  slender  ribbon  of  road- 
|vay.  To  his  right  was  the  precipice,  a 
sheer  drop  of  many  hundred  feet. 
■  As  he  listened,  the  sound  of  footsteps 
fame  from  beyond  the  bend  in  the  path, 
rhey  drew  closer,  and  around  the  bend 
appeared  the  figure  of  a  man.  The  new- 
comer was  muflled  in  a  military  cloak, 
)eneath  which  dangled  a  sabre.  He  wore 
I  military  cap.  Fenton  recognized  Miri- 
iofi",  and  instantly  the  spell  of  inde- 
asion  passed.  An  idea  flashed  through 
lis  mind,  determining  his  course  of  ac- 
ion.  Stepping  forward,  the  Canadian 
larred  the  path. 

"Stop!"  he  commanded,  in  German. 
Miridoff  recognized  the  voice.    "You!" 
e  exclaimed,  instinctively  drawing  back 
pace  and  freeing  his  sword  arm  from 
he   folds  of  the  cloak.     For  a  moment 
he  two  men  regarded  each  other  in  tense 
ilence. 
"We  are  well  met,"  declared  Miridoff 
fien.     "You  have  crossed  my  path  once 
DO  often.     This  time  I  shall  finish  you!" 
"Well  met  indeed,"  said  Fenton,  with  a 
rim     laugh,     that     had     something     of 
•iumph  in  it — for  he  now  saw  a  way  to 
ive   the   Princess.    "You   come   just   in 
me.  your  Grace,  to  enable  me  to  carry 
it  a  certain  plan.     I  need  your — " 
Miridoff  flung  back  his  cloak  and  drew 
pistol  from  his  belt.     Realizing  that  a 
■action  of  a  second's  delay  would  cost 
m     his     life,     Fenton     hurled     himself 
)dily    forward    and    pinned    the    Grand 
uke's   arms  to   his   sides.     The   impact 
rried  them  back  close  to  the  edge  of 
'e  precipice.    The  revolver  Miridoff  had 
■awn  fell  from  his  grasp  and  clattered 
I  the  rocky  path. 

"Presumptuous,  meddling  fool!"  ex- 
'd  the  Grand  Duke,  straining  to 
j.c;i  the  hold  of  his  young  adversary, 
t  is  fitter  that  you  die  this  way  than  that 
should  soil  my  sword." 
"Trickster,  traitor,  assassin!"  answered 
^nton.  exertinpT  the  utmost  of  his 
■ength  to  maintain  his  hold  on  his 
werful  adversary.  "You'll  never  live 
complete  your  theft  of  a  bride!  Before 
u  die — I  want  you  to  know — that  we 
)k  the  lodge  an  hour  ago.  The  wire- 
s  is  in  our  hands.  Before  I  throw  you 
er  the  cliff,  think  of  this — your  plans 
jll  miscarry,  you  wiU  be  remembered 
I  Ironia  as — the  man  who  tried  to  sell 
I  country! — " 
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Why  Wait  for  the 
Boss  to  Fire  You  ? 


Many  a  young  man  never  knows  what 
pay-day  he  will  find  the  "blue  ticket" 
in  his  envelope.  He  is  simply  one  of 
the  crowd  who  are  hired  when  times 
are  good  and  fired  when  times  are  bad. 

A  young  man  who  looks  ahead  pre- 
pares himself  for  success  in  business 
by  taking  practical  business  college 
and  correspondence-school  courses. 
He  is  the  man  who  not  only  remains 
on  the  job,  but  GETS  AHEAD.  That 
is  the  kind  of  men  employers  want. 


IF  a  young  man  is  prepared  to 
drop     all     efforts     to     improve 

his  education  after  he  has  left 
school,  he  has  no  chance  now-a- 
days  to  make  a  success  in  life. 
Even  fifty  years  ago  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  a  young  man  after 
entering  on  a  business  career  to 
give  up  his  8pare  hours  to  study 
and  to  attending  lectures  on  vari- 
ous subjects  that  would  enable 
him  to  make  his  mark  later  in 
life.  I  do  not  suggest  doing  away 
entirely  with  sports  and  games 
and  sufficient  physical  exercise 
and  amusement,  but  if  he  desires 
to  take  every  advantage  of  his 
opportunities  and  to  succeed  in 
life  he  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  sacrificing  some  portion  of  his 
spare  time  to  complete  or  rather 
add  to  his  educational  advan- 
tages." 

D.  R.  WILKIE, 
(late)    President, 

Canadian  Bankers'  Association 


We  have  a  plan  by  which  any  ambi- 
tious young  man  can  obtain  free  of 
charge  a  full  educational  course  in  a 
business  college  or  a  correspondence 
school. 

Make  your  application  NOW. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 
Limited 
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They  struggled  back  and  forth.  Both 
were  powerful  men;  Miridoflf  had  the 
advantage  in  weight  and  strength  but 
Fenton  was  the  more  lithe  and  active. 
They  were  well  matched.  Almost  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  they  fought  it  out, 
a  grim  struggle  to  the  death.  Once 
Fenton's  foot  slipped  over  the  edge,  but 
he  regained  his  firm  footing  on  the  ledge 
again  almost  instantly.  Miridoff,  hamp- 
ered by  his  cloak,  managed  to  free  him- 
self from  its  folds.  It  fell  under  their 
feet  and  nearly  ended  the  fight  by  pre- 
cipitating them  both  over  the  edge. 

Fenton  fought  with  calculating  cool- 
ness, but  his  mind  was  in  a  turmoil.  If 
he  could  master  this  man,  the  happiness 
of  the  Princess  would  be  assured;  for  it 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  carry 
out  the  plan  that  had  flashed  through  his 
mind  a  few  minutes  before.  If  he  failed 
to  conquer  the  Grand  Duke,  then  Olga 
was  lost. 

The  thought  spurred  him  to  re- 
doubled efforts.  He  struggled  fiercely, 
animated  with  a  determination  to  kill 
his  adversary.  He  became  the  physical 
embodiment  of  that  one  idea.  Miridoff 
must  be  put  out  of  the  way. 

The  darkness  closed  down  more  dense 
than  ever  over  the  tightly  clenched  fig- 
ures. They  swayed  this  way  and  that, 
careless^  of  the  death  that  faced  them 
both  if  they  went  a  foot  too  far.  At  in- 
tervals Fenton  caught  fieeting  glimpses 
of  the  red  glow  which  he  knew  to  be 
Hawk's  Rest,  where  perhaps  Olga  was 
now  waiting — unconsciously  waiting  the 
outcome  of  the  struggle. 

Then  it  became  apparent  that  the 
equality  of  the  struggle  had  ceased.  One 
of  the  antagonists  had  secured  a  hold  on 
the  other's  throat.  The  beaten  man 
struggled  backward  to  escape  from  the 
strangling  grip  of  his  opponent.  His 
effort  was  successful.  He  broke  away 
free. 

But  his  foot  was  over  the  edge.  His 
effort  to  free  himself  had  carried  him 
back  too  far.  An  instant  he  swayed  un- 
certainly on  the  edge,  then  fell  backward. 

The  victor  stood  a  moment  silently 
glancing  into  the  darkness  through 
which  the  black,  shapeless  form  had 
hurtled  down. 

Then  he  turned  and  picked  up  the 
cloak. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Married  Over  the  Tongs 

FROM  the  blackness  of  night  that  had 
settled  down  over  the  mountains, 
Olga  emerged  into  the  clear  space  that 
was  known  as  Hawk's  Rest,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  a  blazing  fire  and  about 
which  sat  in  curious  groups  the  gypsies 
of  the  Pesth  band.  The  setting  was  weird 
enough  and  fantastic  enough  to  have  been 
transplanted  from  a  past  century,  when 
the  nomad  was  legion,  and  the  com- 
prachicos  thrived  under  the  wing  of 
royalty.  The  uncertain  play  of  the  flames 
against  the  background  of  tangled  firs 
wrought  awesome  figures  out  of  the 
gloom;  and,  throwing  a  reddish  tinge  on 
the  swarthy  gypsy  faces,  rendered  them 
unreal,  grotesque,  and  villainous-appear- 


ing. The  band  were  dressed  in  the  pic- 
turesque garb  of  the  eastern  nomad  that 
has  survived  the  changing  influence  of 
several  centuries.  Bedecked  in  the  most 
brilliant  colors,  the  women  decorated  by 
rouge  and  rings,  in  extraordinary  degree, 
the  men  with  pistols  and  daggers,  they 
presented  in  the  flickering  light  a  spec- 
tacle that  one  would  never  forget. 

Muffled  in  a  dark  cloak  and  masked, 
the  Princess  stepped  into  the  lighted  space 
near  the  fire.  Of  the  timidity  that  might 
have  been  expected  to  manifest  itself,  not 
a  trace  was  to  be  found.  Her  step  was 
slow  but  resolute,  and  in  her  whole  atti- 
tude a  calm  fearlessness  was  reflected. 
Truth  to  tell,  Olga  was  as  unconscious  of 
external  impressions  as  though  she  were 
treading  the  polished  floor  of  a  ball-room. 
Her  mind  was  obsessed  with  a  double  fear 
that  weighed  upon  her  consciousness  with 
deadening  persistence  —  fear  for  her 
father's  life,  and  fear  for  herself — after- 
ward. She  had  no  thought  of  turning 
back,  no  sense  of  self-pity,  no  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  her  sacrifice.  Her  duty  was 
quite  clear,  but  equally  clear  was  the 
realization  of  what  it  meant.  As  Olga 
stepped  close  to  the  centre  of  the  gypsy 
ring,  she  mentally  bade  farewell  to  youth, 
hope,  love,  happiness,  everything. 

The  gypsy  chief  stood  beside  the  fire — 
tall,  withered,  white-haired,  a  wraith  of  a 
man  in  fantastic  garb  that  bespoke  his 
rank.  A  gypsy  chief  is  more  absolute  than 
any  king,  his  word  is  the  law  of  the  band, 
his  will  the  guiding  factor.  The  attitude 
of  the  old  gypsy  was  unmistakably  regal. 

Out  of  the  shadows  on  the  opposite  side 
came  the  figure  of  Miridoff.  A  mask 
covered  his  whole  face.  He  was  cloaked, 
and  hatted  for  a  journey,  and  his  gait 
showed  haste,  even  a  degree  of  nervous- 
ness. 

Olga  went  through  the  ceremony  that 
followed  in  a  daze.  Standing  in  front  of 
the  hissing,  spitting  flames,  her  hand, 
clasped  in  that  of  the  Grand  Duke,  ex- 
tended over  the  tongs,  she  heard  the  old 
chief's  cracked  voice  proclaim  the  un- 
known words  that  tied  her  forever  to  the 
man  she  had  so  much  reason  to  fear  and 
hate.  As  the  ritual  proceeded,  the  gypsies 
seated,  far  away  it  seemed  to  her  from  the 
monotonous  sound  of  their  voices,  though 
occasionally  through  the  intermittent 
flash  of  the  flames  their  faces  appeared  to 
glower  directly  at  her  through  panes  of 
magic  flame,  started  up  a  chant.  It  was  a 
mournful  strain,  gathering  volume  as  it 
proceeded  and  finally  culminating  in  an 
outburst  of  sound  that  expressed  triumph 
and  passion. 

Was  ever  the  sacred  rite  performed  un- 
der circumstances  more  repugnant  — 
gypsy  tongs  for  an  altar,  a  sinister  gypsy 
chief  for  a  priest,  the  wild  chant  of  the 
band  for  a  choir,  the  shrouding  darkness 
of  the  mountain  side  for  a  cathedral,  and 
the  much-feared,  and  much-hated  Miridoff 
for  a  bridegroom!  Some  thought  of  the 
incongruity  of  it  all  penetrated  to  Olga's 
mind  through  the  deep  obsession  of  fear 
and  regret  that  had  formerly  held  her 
oblivious  to  her  surroundings.  As  the  con- 
cluding bars  of  the  gypsy  ritual  rose  from 
around  her,  she  snatched  her  hand  from 
the  grasp  of  Miridoff  and  tightly  clasped 
her  ears  to  shut  out  the  sound;  while  a 
broken  sob  testified  to  the  intensity  of  her 
emotion. 
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The  weakness  was  but  momentary,  how- 
ever. Quickly  marshalling  her  forces  of 
resolution,  the  Princess  dropped  into  the 
withered  hand  of  the  chief  the  ring  which 
would  ensure  her  father's  safety  and  for 
which  she  had  sold  herself  into  life-long 
bondage.  The  chief  transferred  it  to  a 
husky  young  gypsy,  and  spoke  a  few 
words  of  instruction. 

"Tell  him  to  hasten,"  pleaded  Olga.  "He 
must  not  fail  to  carry  the  pledge  to  its 
destination  within  the  specified  time !  Tell 
him  that  riches  shall  be  his,  untold  riches, 
if  he  carries  out  his  mission.  I  promise 
it." 

Turning  to  MiridofF,  who  was  standing 
by  silently,  and,  truth  to  tell  a  little  awk- 
wardly, she  urged  upon  him  the  necessity 
for  haste  on  the  part  of  the  messenger. 
"I  have  paid  your  price,"  she  reminded 
him. 

Miridoff  bowed,  but  did  not  speak.  Tak- 
ing her  by  the  arm,  he  led  her  from  the 
Hawk's  Rest,  and  out  along  the  narrow 
path,  by  which  she  had  come  from  the 
hunting  lodge.  Where  the  path  narrowed 
so  that  single  file  became  necessary,  he 
dropped  to  the  rear  and  they  walked  on  in 
silence  for  a  spell  of  perhaps  ten  minutes. 

Olga  felt  unutterably  weary.  Mental 
anguish  had  dravsTi  heavily  on  her 
strength  and  the  excitement  of  the  day 
had  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  a  collapse. 
As  they  reached  the  turn  of  the  broad 
trail  that  led  up  to  the  lodge,  the  small 
remnant  of  her  strength  that  was  left  de- 
serted her.  She  stopped,  stretched  out  one 
hand  for  support,  and  then  fell  back  in  a 
faint. 

Olga  came  back  to  life  with  a  strange 
sense  of  security  and  comfort.  Her  head 
rested  on  a  broad,  comfortable  shoulder. 
Two  arms  encompassed  her.  She  was  be- 
ing carried  up  the  steep,  winding  trail 
with  an  ease  that  bespoke  unusual 
strength  in  her  bearer.  Too  weak  to  move, 
too  faint  even  for  curiosity,  she  lay  inert- 
ly in  his  arms.  She  realized  dimly  when 
they  reached  the  lodge  and  it  was  with  a 
faint  regret  that  she  felt  herself  lowered 
carefully — so  carefully  and  tenderly — to 
a  couch.  Deft  hands  placed  and  adjusted 
cushions;  there  was  a  sound  of  much 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  several  voices 
close  at  hand.  Out  of  the  jumble  of  sounds 
that  registered  partially  on  her  slowly  re- 
viving senses,  came  a  new  voice,  sharp 
and  incisive,  which  said:  "Hands  up!" 
Followed  a  pause  and  then  a  laugh,  hearty 
and  spontaneous  but  restrained,  out  of 
deference,  she  dimly  realized,  for  her  con- 
dition. Then  a  voice  came  out  of  the  mists 
that  was  very  familiar — and  also  very 
dear.  There  was  more  talk,  more  laugh- 
ing, and  then — full  consciousness  came 
back  to  her  with  a  shock !  Words  had  dis- 
tinctly reached  her  out  of  the  indistinct 
babel  of  sounds,  three  words  that  electri- 
fied her,  sending  her  heart  beating  wildly. 
"MiridoflF  is  dead,"  someone  had  said. 

Olga  would  have  spoken,  but  found  that 
weakness  and  excitement  had  combined  to 
render  her  powerless  either  to  move  or 
speak.  She  heard  the  familiar  and  dear 
voice  and  now  she  realized  why  it  was 
dear,  and  just  how  dear  it  was — this  time 
speaking  from  very  close  at  hand.  "Hand 
me  the  brandy.  Crane,"  it  said.  Then  an 
arm  was  slipped  under  her  shoulders,  and 
she  was  raised  slightly  from  her  recum- 
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bent  position  while  a  spoon  was  inserted 
between  her  lips.  The  brandy  revived  her 
wonderfully,  but  she  did  not  open  her 
eyes.  Perhaps  it  was  because  she  found 
the  pressure  of  that  strong  arm  so  com- 
forting. 

"Hold  on,  Fenton,"  said  the  sharp  and 
incisive  voice.  "Aren't  you  kind  of  mak- 
ing that  business  of  supporting  the  invalid 
a  bit  too  realistic?  You  act  more  like  a 
lover  than  a  nurse!" 

And  then  came  the  astounding  reply: 
"Hang  it  Crane,  can't  I  hug  my  own 
wife?" 

CHAPTER  XX. 

The   Plot    Discovered 

OLGA  slowly  sat  up.  The  room,  she 
realised,  was  now  empty  save  for 
the  man  who  knelt  beside  her 
couch;  a  man  in  a  long  military  cloak, 
that  she  knew  belonged,  or  had  belonged 
to  her  arch-enemy,  now  her  husband. 
But  the  man  wearing  the  cloak  was  not 
old,  dark,  and  heavily  whiskered.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  young,  fair,  and  with- 
out a  hair  on  his  face.  Donald  Fenton 
sat  on  the  floor  beside  her,  in  MiridofF's 
cloak;  and  he  it  had  been  who  had  said — 

Olga  gazed  at  him  in  bewilderment. 

"The  Duke,  where  is  he?"  she  ques- 
tioned, faintly. 

"He  is  not  here",  said  Fenton.  There 
was  something  new,  something  strangely 
thrilling  about  this  handsome  young 
alien  kneeling  before  her.  It  was  per- 
haps the  rapt  way  in  which  he  was  re- 
garding her;  almost  as  though  he 
thought  she  belonged  to  him.  His  eyes 
were  full  of  some  secret  that  he  wanted 
to  share  with  her,  a  secret  that  already 
she  intuitively  seemed  almost  to  under- 
stand. 

"Have  I  been  dreaming?"  she  asked. 
"Did  I  really  go  to-night  to  that  place 
where  all  those  dreadful  people  were; 
or  was  it  just  a  dream?" 

"You  were  really  there",  replied  Fen- 
ton. His  tone  was  nuite  calm,  but  that 
secret  was  burning  in  his  eyes. 

"Then  where  is  the  Grand  Duke?  And 
my  father — will  he — " 

"His  Highness  will  be  quite  safe", 
Fenton  assured  her.  "But  as  for  Mir- 
idoff,  he  is  dead!" 

His  hand  reached  out  and  took  posses- 
sion of  hers.  It  was  quite  respectfully 
done,  as  though  he  sought  to  convey 
sympathy,  assurance.  She  made  no  ef- 
fort to  withdraw  her  hand. 

In  a  few  words  he  told  her  of  the 
meeting  with  Miridoff,  of  the  s^^rugtifle 
on  the  cliff  side,  and  of  the  ending,  when 
the  Grand  Duke,  losing  his  balance  on 
the  edge,  fell  backward  and  do\vn  into 
the  abyss. 

"By  a  direct  dispensation  of  Prov- 
idence, his  hat  and  cloak  were  left",  he 
went  on.  "I  realized  that  if  his  High- 
ness, your  father,  were  to  be  saved,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  wedding  to  go  on. 
So  I  donned  the  cloak,  hat,  and  mask, 
and  took  Miridoff's  place". 

There  was  a  tense  silence.  The  girl 
covered  her  face,  scarlet  with  confusion 
and  a  strange  new  emotion,  in  her  hands. 
Fenton  struggled  to  his  feet  and  gazed 


down  at  her  for  a  moment  with  the  most 
wonderful  tenderness  in  his  eyes  and  a 
sad  smile  of  renunciation  on  his  lips. 
Then  he  started  to  pace  the  room,  back 
and  forth,  a  stern  mental  struggle  show- 
ing in  his  face.  Finally  he  stopped  in 
front  of  her  and  said,  slowly  and  quietly. 

"A  wedding  over  the  tongs  is  consider- 
ed binding.  We  are  married  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  perhaps  even  in  the  eyes  of 
the  church.  But  it  can  quite  easily  be 
set  aside.  I  knew  that,  of  course.  I  was 
quite  prepared  to  step  aside — so  you 
must  not  let  this  worry  you!" 

The  girl  raised  her  head  and  gazed  at 
hi.m  intently  for  a  moment.  Then  she 
stood  up  and  faced  him. 

"Do  you  want  the  marriage  set  aside?" 
she  asked. 

A  dull  flush  spread  over  Fenton's  face. 
He  made  as  though  to  clasp  her  in  his 
arms,  then  checked  himself  with  an  ef- 
fort of  repression,  only  to  yield  again  to 
the  impulse..  She  felt  herself  drawn  to- 
wards him. 

"Olga,  I  dare  not  answer  you!"  he 
cried.  "I  meant  to  be  firm,  but  I  can 
only  remember  that  for  a  time  at  least, 
you  are  my  wife!"  He  rained  kisses  on 
her  face  and  hair  and  neck.  It  was  a 
full  minute  before  she  succeeded  in 
drawing  herself  away — and  then  it  was 
onlv  to  arm's  length. 

Fenton  had  expected  a  storm  of  in- 
dignant protest.  He  saw  instead  a  trem- 
ulous smile,  a  radiant  flush,  and  eyes 
that  were  filled  to  overflowing  with 
happiness.     And  he  heard  her  say: 

"If  there  is  any  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  marriage,  had  you  not 
better 'find  a  priest?" 


Fenton's  arrival  at  the  lodge,  with  the 
princess  in  his  arms,  had  created  a  sen- 
sation, to  say  the  least.  It  was  not  un- 
til, he  had  removed  his  mask  at  Crane's 
s*^rident  command,  that  his  real  identity 
was  discovered.  When  it  developed  that 
the  Canadian  and  Olrra  were  actually 
married.  Crane  retired  to  the  operator's 
room  above,  in  a  state  of  thorough  men- 
tal mystification.  He  tramned  in  heavily 
and  sat  himself  down  in  his  chair,  quite 
i-rnoring  Mile.  Petrowa  who  was  seated 
at  the  other  side  of  the  table;  which  was 
Crane's  usual  way  with  women. 

The  dancer  and  Crane  had  been  thro-wTi 
together  continuously  since  the  arrival 
of  the  rescuing  party  at  the  lodge.  Anna 
had  made  certain  tentative  advances  of 
a  mildly  flirtatious  character  and  Crane 
had  responded  by  bullying  her  most  fer- 
ociously; which,  after  all,  is  not  so  far 
removed  from  love  making.  Strangely 
enough,  Anna  had  not  really  understood 
his  attitude.  She  was  puzzled  by  this 
stormy,  red-haired  individual,  who  order- 
ed her  about  as  thoup-h  she  were  a  stage 
hand,  and  swore  such  strange  and  long 
drawn-out  oaths.  She  had  acknowledged 
to  herself  that  he  was  an  interesting 
tvpe  of  man,  a  compellinnr  type.  When 
he  had  smiled — he  had  a  most  engaging 
smile — she  had  felt  strangely  attracted. 

He  coolly  removed  his  coat  and  collar 
and  rolled  his  shirt  sleeves  up  to  his 
elbows.  Then  he  produced  a  pipe  that 
he  had  found  somewhere  in  the  lodge,  a 
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most  vile  one,  too,  and  settled  down  for 
a  comfortable  smoke.  Through  the  haze 
that  soon  surrounded  him  he  nodded 
frowninprly  at  his  companion. 

"Pretty  business,  downstairs",  he  said, 
in  an  agrgrieved  tone.  "Here's  this  fel- 
low, Fenton,  who  knows  the  work  we've 
got  ahead  of  us  and  yet  goes  and  wastes 
time  getting  married." 

"Married!"  cried  Anna,  in  genuine 
amazement. 

"Married",  responded  Crane  with  con- 
firmatory disgust.  "It  seems  he  chucked 
Miridoff  off  the  cliff  and  then  took  his 
place  at  the  ceremony.  The  happy 
couple  are  downstairs  now." 

There  was  a  period  of  silence.  Anna 
had  been  well  aware  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs between  Fenton  and  Olga  but  its 
sudden  denoueTnent  almost  took  her 
breath  away.  Crane  studied  her  shrewd- 
ly out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye. 

"Just  the  same  I  admire  the  beggar's 
nerve!"  he  said,  finally.  "He'll  be  put- 
tino-  ideas  in  other  heads.  Now  if  an 
ordinary  fellow  like  Fenton  can  pick  up 
with  a  princess,  perhaps  even  a  down-at- 
heels   engineer  could  aspire  to — er — " 


Anna  laughed,  a  rippling  laugh  that 
expressed  enlightenment  and  much  satis- 
faction. She  had  seen  beneath  the  armor 
of  bluster;  and  knew  that,  in  reality, 
Crane  would  be  as  wax  in  her  facile 
hands.  From  that  moment  dated  the 
ascendancy  of  Anna. 

Crane  frowned  with  offended  dignity 
but  Anna  continued  to  laugh  and  to  red- 
gard  him  in  a  way  that  said,  plainer  than 
words,  "At  last  I  have  found  you  out." 
Crane's  frown  was  like  a  threat  from 
the  commandant  of  the  citadel  after  he 
has  hauled  down  his  flag  and  surrender- 
ed the  keys.  Perceiving  something  of 
this.  Crane  turned  hastily  to  the  wire- 
less, glad  of  an  interruption  provided  by 
a  faint  click  that  gave  notice  of  an  ar- 
riving message. 

For  a  moment  he  regarded  the  keys 
with  casual  interest;  then  the  expression 
of  his  face  changed  to  one  of  surprise, 
concern  and  finally  to  almost  incredulous 
delight.  For  ten  minutes  he  alternately 
received  and  sent  replies,  feverish  inter- 
est showing  in  every  line  of  him. 
To  Be  Continued. 
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AMONG  the  season's  outstanding 
successes  in  fiction  is  William  J. 
Locke's  novel  "Jaffery"  as  its 
presence  in  second  place  in  the  list  of  best 
selling  books  in  Canada  amply  indicates. 
This  author  has  so  strong  a  hold  upon 
the  reading  public  of  the  English-speak- 
ing world  that  each  successive  novel  com- 
ing from  him  almost  immediately  takes 
its  place  among  the  leaders  if  not  being 
accorded  the  first  position  in  point  of 
popular  demand. 

"Jaffery"  is  even  better  than  "The 
Fortunate  Youth"  and  "Stella  Maris" 
equalling,  or  at  least  very  nearly  ap- 
proaching in  its  spontaneity,  "The  Be- 
loved Vagabond"  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal  for  this  new  tale.  The  hero,  Jaffery 
Chayne,  is  a  war-correspondent  who  at 
the  opening  of  this  story  has  just  come 
back  from  Albania  after  the  close  of  the 
war  in  the  Balkans. 

Other  principals  in  the  story  are 
Adrian  Boldero  and  Hilary  Freeth. 
These  three  with  Tom  Castleton,  since 
dead,  had  been  at  Cambridge  together, 
forming  a  somewhat  incongruous  brother- 
hood. 

The  story  is  told,  ostensibly,  by  Hilary, 
who  after  dealing  with  the  personalities 
of  the  other  three  says : 

"For  myself — well — I  am  a  happy  non- 
entity. I  have  a  mild  scholarly  taste 
which  sufficient  means,  accruing  to  me 
through  my  late  father's  acumen  in  buy- 
ing a  few  founder's  shares  in  a  now 
colossal  universal  providing  emporium, 
enables  me  to  gratify.  I  am  a  harmless 
person  of  no  account.  But  the  other  three 
mattered.  They  were  definite — Jaffery, 
blatantly  definite;  Adrian  Boldero,  in  his 
queer,  silky  way,  incisively  definite,  and 


poor  Tom  was  dead.  Dear,  impossible, 
feckless  fellow." 

Adrian,  who  while  at  college  had  shown 
no  indication  of  any  great  degree  of 
ability  sprung  a  great  surprise  on  his 
friends  when  a  novel  appeared  entitled 
"The  Diamond  Gate,"  by  Adrian  Boldero, 
which  took  the  country  by  storm.  It  was 
the  literary  event  of  the  year  and  brought 
Adrian  riches. 

Two  of  the  characters  whom  the  reader 
naturally  comes  to  love  are  Hilary  and 
his  wife  Barbara,  who  are  ever  loyal  to 
friendship,  thus  exemplifying  the  moral 
teaching  of  this  book.  These  two  are  more 
than  delighted  to  hear  of  Adrian's  big 
success  which  was  so  unexpected.  The 
news  came  to  them  at  first  by  reading  one 
of  the  early  reviews  of  the  book,  but  it 
took  some  time  before  Hilary  could  be  con- 
vinced that  it  was  their  particular  Adrian 
Boldero  who  had  written  it.  At  last,  fully 
convinced,  he  exclaimed:  "Splendid,  to 
think  of  old  Adrian  making  good  at  last! 
I'm  more  than  glad.  Telephone  at  once 
for  a  copy  of  the  book." 

Adrian  himself  was  brought,  along  with 
his  book,  by  means  of  a  despotic  way 
Barbara  had  with  their  men  friends. 

When  he  came  he  answered  Hilary's 
questions  as  to  why  he  had  sprung  this 
surprise,  by  saying  it  was  on  Doria's 
account.    Doria  was  his  fiancee. 

"How  does  Doria  take  it,"  asked 
Barbara. 

"She's  as  pleased  as  Punch.  Gave  it  to 
old  man  Jornicroft  and  insisted  on  his 
reading  it.  He's  impressed.  Never 
thought  I  had  it  in  me.  Can't  see,  how- 
ever, where  the  commercial  value  of  it 
came  in." 

The   intense   surprise   at  Adrian's   ac- 
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quality.  It  arouses  the  appetite  and  gives  zest  to 
the  morning'  meal.  Sugar  Cured  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  and  carefully  selected  from  the 
choicest  stock.  Be  sure  to  order  Fearman's  Star 
Brand.  Make  this  your  next  order. 
Ask  your  grocer. 

F.   W.    FEARMAN  CO.,     LIMITED 

HAMILTON,   ONTARIO 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  BOY  and  need  more  spending  money,   or  such   premiums   as 
gold  watches,  canoes,  bicycles,  baseball  outfits,    boxing  gloves,   rifles,  etc.,   let  us 
tell  you  how  to  get  them.     Write  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  143- 
153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 


complishment  is  shared  by  Jaffery  when 
he  arrives  at  about  this  time. 

The  following  description  of  Jaffery's 
arrival  effectively  conveys  to  the  reader 
the  boisterous  sort  of  man  Jaffery  is: 

"A  fair-bearded,  red-faced,  blue-eyed, 
grinning  giant  got  out  of  the  train  and, 
catching  sight  of  us,  ran  up  and  laid  a 
couple  of  great  sun-glazed  hands  on  my 
shoulders. 

"Hullo!  hullo!  hullo!"  he  shouted,  and 
gripping  Adrian  in  turn  shouted  it  again. 
He  made  such  an  uproar  that  people 
stuck  wondering  heads  out  of  carriage 
windows.  Then  he  thrust  himself  be- 
tween us,  linked  our  arms  in  his  and  made 
us  charge  with  him  down  the  quiet  coun- 
try platform. 

"He  boomed  till  we  reached  the  sta- 
tion yard,  where  his  eyes  fell  on  a  fami- 
liar object." 

"What?"  cried  he,  "have  you  still  got 
the  Chinese  Puffhard?" 

Then  Hilary  goes  into  an  explantion 
of  this  ancient  car,  which,  sentiment  (to- 
gether with  an  impossibility  to  find  a  pur- 
chaser)  would  not  allow  him  to  sell. 

A  happy  little  gathering  at  Hilary's 
home  is  surprised  and  somewhat  non- 
plused by  the  sudden  arrival  of  Liosha 
enquiring  for  Jaffery.  Thus  comes  into 
the  story  one  of  its  chief  characters,  one 
typifying  the  elemental  woman.  Liosha  is 
an  Albanian,  the  widow  of  a  war-corres- 
pondent friend  of  Jaffery's  who  had  died 
in  the  Balkans.  Jaffery  became  her 
guardian  and  bringing  her  to  England, 
gave  her  over  to  the  care  of  his  sister 
Euphemia.  But  Liosha  couldn't  stand  hei 
and  sought  out  Jaffery  among  his  inti- 
mate friends.  From  that  point  Liosha 
occupies  a  chief  place  throughout  the 
tale,  becoming  a  glorious  heroine. 

Adrian  fails  to  repeat  his  literary  suc- 
cess despite  the  insistent  demands  of  his 
publishers,  and  it  is  not  until  after  his 
death  that  Jaffery  and  Hilary,  as  the 
executors  of  his  estate,  make  the  dis- 
covery that  he  had  not  written  "The 
Diamond  Gate"  at  all,  but  that  this  had 
been  the  work  of  Tom  Castleton,  who  be- 
fore his  death  had  given  the  manuscript 
into  Adrian's  hands  to  have  it  publish- 
ed. Adrian  palms  it  off  as  his  own,  but 
that  deception  proves  to  be  his  undoing 
and  finally  he  dies  an  utter  failure. 

Jaffery  then  has  another  ward  in 
Adrian's  widow,  Doria,  and  in  his  de- 
votion to  Adrian's  memory,  and  to  save 
the  feelings  of  Doria,  he  himself  writes 
another  book,  attributing  it  to  Adrian 
as  the  one  which  the  latter  had  pro- 
fessed to  be  writing. 

Jaffery  falls  in  love  with  Doria,  who 
spurns  him,  but  finally  as  the  story 
works  out,  Jaffery  comes  to  realize  that 
in  his  association  with  Liosha,  what  he 
had  considered  merely  comradeship  was 
love  all  the  while. 

CAVATIIA'S  SUMMARY. 
Fiction. 

1.  A  Far  Country.     Churchill   156 

2.  .Tatfery.      Locke    70 

3.  PoUyanna   Grows  Up.     Porter    71 

4.  The    Turmoil.      Tarklngton    26 

5.  The  Man  of  Iron.     Dehan    26 

6.  The  Double  Traitor.     Oppenhelm   

25 

6.  The  Keeper  of  The  Door.     Dell  

Non-Fiction. 

1.  Secrets  of   the   House  of  Hohenzollern. 

2.  General   Sketch  of  the  War. 

3.  Times'    History    of    the   War. 
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MODEL  66  F.aB,MAMlLTON 
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A  Big  Roomy  Six— 
A  Very  Moderate  Price 


W 


HEN  you  think  of  a  "Six' 

at  $1600   you   naturally 

think  of  a  much  smaller 


car. 


So,  to  fully  appreciate  the  re- 
markable value  you  get  in  this 
car,  you  must  grasp  the  full  signif- 
icance of  its  size. 

The  wheel'base  is  longer,  125 
inches. 

That  gives  plenty  of  room  to 
carry  its  full  quota  of  seven  pas- 
sengers in  real  comfort. 

The  tires  are  bigger,  35  x  .^i/2. 

That  further  emphasizes  the 
generous  size  of  this  new  six. 

But  it  is  not  only  a  big  car  at  a 
remarkably  low  price  for  its  size. 

Its  45  horsepower  six  cylinder 
motor  gives  it  ample  power — it  is 


Specifications 

Model  86 

l^eren      passenger      tourintj 
\2b-inch   icheelhase 
45  horsepotcer  motor 
High-tension    magneto 

ignition 
Tico-unit  electric  starter 
EiectricaUy  lighted 
Headlight    dimmers 
Full-streamline  hody 

design 
Genuine   leather  upholstery 
One-man   top 
rockets  in  all  doors 
Rain-vision    rentilating 

type,   windshield    huilt-in 
Full  floating  rear  a^le 
Faetra   long   underslung 

rear  springs 
35  inch  X  41/2  inch  tires; 

smooth  tread  in  front ; 

non-skids  in  rear 
Left-hand  drive 
Venter  control 
Demountable   rims 
One   extra  rim 
High  grade  magnetic 

speedometer 
Flectric  horn 
Electric  control  buttons  on 

steering  column 


Model  83,  four-cylinder, 

five  passenger  Touring, 

$1050  f.o.b.  Hamilton 


efficiently  lubricated  and  econom- 
ical in  gasoline  consumption. 

It  has  that  certainty  of  ignition 
provided  only  by  high  tension 
magneto.  The  starting  and  light- 
ing system  is  of  the  two-unit  elec- 
tric type. 

Electric  control  buttons  are 
located  right  at  your  hand  on  the 
steering  column, — a  convenience 
found  only  in  very  much  higher 
priced  cars. 

Its  specifications  throughout 
are  those  of  a  thoroughly  high 
grade  car. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  in 
your  town  and  ask  him  to  show 
you  the  1916  Overland  Six  and 
demonstrate  it  to  you. 


Deliveries  now. 
Catalog  on  request.     Address  Dept.  414. 

The   Willys-Overland    of   Canada,    Limited 

Hamilton,     Ontario 
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The  Business  Outlook   ' 

Value  of  Canada's  Field  Products  Will  this  Year  be  $800,000,000 

By  JOHN  APPLETON,  Editor  of  The  Financial  Post 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — This  year's  produce  of  Canadian  fields  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Appleton,  exceed  in  value  that  of  last  year  by  approximately 
$200,000,000,  half  of  which  increase  will  go  to  the  Western  provinces  of  the 
Dominion.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  crop,  of  the  many  produced  in  the 
Dominion,  that  can  be  said  to  be  a  failure — the  result  of  which  cannot  but  be 
improved  business  conditions  from,  now  on. 


AT  the  beginning  of  August  there 
was  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
industrial  outlook  and  also  in  the 
crop  outlook.  Of  course  the  former  to  a 
certain  extent  depends  upon  the  latter  but 
this  year  in  the  public  mind  at  any  rate 
the  prospect  of  getting  war  orders  is  re- 
garded as  a  greater  factor  in  the  indus- 
trial situation  than  orders  that  may  re- 
sult from  an  abundant  harvest.  Genuine 
improvement  can  only  arise  from  the  lat- 
ter, and  at  the  moment  of  writing,  in  the 
early  days  of  August,  it  would  appear  that 
the  crop  promise  is  much  better  than  nor- 
mal. Although  all  eyes  seem  to  be  centred 
on  the  West,  and  with  some  justification, 
nevertheless  Ontario  is  the  greatest  pro- 
ducer. With  the  exception  of  loss  through 
laying  of  standing  grain  by  heavy  rain 
storms  we  do  not  know  of  any  specific  crop 
that  will,  this  year,  be  a  failure.  From 
some  districts  it  is  reported  that  the  hay 
crop  is  light  but  taken  all  round  the 
crop  will  be  normal.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  1914  the  value  of  the  field 
crops  of  Ontario  amounted  to  $196,220,- 
000.  At  this  moment,  the  eve  of  another 
harvest,  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  the 
value  of  field  crops  in  Canada  for  the  past 
two  years: 

1913.  1914. 

P.  E.  Island   9,533,500  11,544,000 

Nova    Scotia    17,132,900  21,969,700 

New  Brunswick 17,965,100  20,045,100 

Quebec    88,589,000  99,279,000 

Ontario    167,835,000  196,220,000 

Manitoba     64,557,000  65,528,400 

Saskatchewan    129,376,000  152,751,500 

Alberta     46,712,000  59,779,600 

British   Columbia    11,069,000  11,463,000 

A  normal  crop  at  present  crisis  would 
bring  to  Ontario  very  much  more  cash 
than  in  any  previous  year.  What  is  true 
of  this  province  is  quite  true  of  others, 
old  and  new,  in  the  Dominion.  To  our 
knowledge  there  is  no  district  where  it  can 
be  said  there  is  a  crop  failure  and  there 
is  little  prospect  of  any  serious  decline  in 
prices  of  field  products. 

As  to  business  probabilities  in  the  West, 
the  yearly  output  of  wheat  is  regarded  as 
being  the  only  true  index.  Mr.  J.  G.  Bury, 
Mr.  M.  H.  McLeod  and 
The  Wheat  other  eminent  railway  man- 
Yield  of  agers    have    prophesied    a 

the  West.  crop  of  something  like 
240,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  From  our  own  inquiries  amongst 
business  men,  who  have  very  large  inter- 
ests in  the  West,  and  are  looking  to 
that  field  for  an  increase  in  their  busi- 
ness, we  have  formed  the  opinion  that  the 
maximum  yield  of  wheat  this  year  will  be 
approximately  200,000,000  bushels.  This 
is,  of  course,  contingent  upon  the  weather 
being  normal  from  the  time  of  writing.  It 
would  not  be  prudent  in  view  of  the  pres- 


ent state  of  the  crop  for  business  men  to 
figure  on  a  crop  larger  than  the  figures  we 
quote  indicate.  Making  allowance  for 
very  considerable  damage  and  for  abnor- 
mal weather  of  an  unfavorable  character 
we  think  that  the  minimum  product  would 
not  be  less  than  175,000,000  bushels.  Be- 
tween the  two  figures  that  is  175,000,000 
as  a  minimum  and  200,000,000  as  a  maxi- 
mum the  correct  figure  will  be  found  when 
threshers'  returns  are  all  in.  Generally 
speaking  the  coarser  grains  will  yield 
heavier  than  last  year  and,  it  should  not 
be  overlooked,  the  price  available  for  this 
class  of  field  produce  will  be  higher  than 
usual.  While  the  price  will  be  the  same 
the  quantities  produced  will  be  very  much 
larger.  In  1914  the  West  produced  141,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  in  the  previ- 
ous year  209,262,000  bushels.  In  the  years 
1911  and  1912  also,  the  total  product  ex- 
ceeded 200,000,000.  Given  a  normal  pro- 
duct, say  200,000,000  bushels,  this  year  at 
prices  at  present  prevailing  the  farmer 
will  receive  in  cash  a  vastly  greater  sum 
than  for  the  1914  crop.  As  indicating  how 
relatively  small  the  1914  crop  in  the  West 
was  in  comparison  with  that  of  previous 
years,  we  give  below  the  Dominion  figures 
showing  the  bushels  produced  in  the 
North-West  provinces  in  the  years  1912, 
1913  and  1914  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley. 

Cereals    in    West. 

N.    W.                    1912  1913.  1914. 

Provinces —       Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 

Wheat     204,280,000  209,262,000  140,958,000 

Oats     242,321,000  242,413,000  150,843,000 

Barley     31,600,000  31,060,000  19,535,000 

Manitoba — 

Wheat     63,017,000  53,331.000  38,605.000 

Oats     57,154,000  56,750,000  31,951,000 

Barley     15,826,000  14,305,000  9,828,000 

Saskatchewan — 

Wheat     106,960,000  121,559,000  73,494,000 

Oats    117,537,000  114,112,000  61,816,000 

Barley    9,595,000  10,421,000  4,901,000 

Alberta — 

Wheat     34,303,000  .34,372,000  28,859,000 

Oats     67,630,000  71,542.000  57,076.000 

Barley    6,179,000  6,334,000  4,806,000 

Assuming  that  the  increase  in  oats  and 
barley  and  other  field  products  in  the 
West  is  on  the  same  scale  as  the  antici- 
pated increase  in  the  wheat  products,  the 
gain  over  last  year  will  be  approximately 
thirty  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  field 
crops  there  in  1914,  was  approximately 
$270,000,000  and  if  present  prices  hold, 
the  value  in  1915  will  approximate  $360,- 
000,000.  It  may  be  assumed  with  safety 
that  the  farmers  of  that  territory  will  ob- 
tain for  the  produce  of  their  fields  an  ex- 
tra $100,000,000,  enabling  them  to  pay  off 
a  large  proportion  of  their  debts  as  well 
as  to  make  purchases  necessitated  by  ordi- 
nary wear  and  tear.  With  the  proceeds 
of  this  year's  crop  in  his  hands,  the 
farmer  generally  will  deviate  from  the 


EsterbtooKi 


Oval  Point  No.788 
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Completeness  I 

Esterbrook    Pens   oflfer   as    many 
shapes    and    points    as   all    other 
American  makes  put  together.   This  No. 
788  Oval  Point  is  one  of  the  twelve  most 
]iopuIar  ones.     Note  the  smooth  oval  (or 
ball)  shaped  surface  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact.    No  sharp  edges  to  scratch  or 
pick    even    the    roughest    paper. 
Heavy  steel  adds  durability. 
Send  10  cents  for  useful  metal 
boi  conlaininE  this    and   eieven 
other  pens   includinsr   tlie   fa- 
mous 04,S  Falcon. 
ESTERBROOK  STEEL 
PEN  COMPANY 
16  to  70 
Cooper  Street 
Camden 
N.J. 
U.S.A. 


A  New  One  cllVa" 


Badger  Ring  Book 

This  Badger  Ring  Book  is  a  new  departure, 
having  many  advantages.  Convenience  and 
handling  facilities  are  Its  outstanding  features. 
Automatic  levers  permit  the  user  to  open  or 
close  the  rings  without  toucliing  them.  No 
pinched  fingers  or  soiled  sheets.  The  alpha- 
betical letters  Indicate  many  special  features 
all  combining  to  make  the  Badger  Ring  Book 
a  convenient  and  durable  Pocket  Loose  Leaf 
Book  that  will  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Write  to-day  for  descriptive  circular  **H" 
and  see  the  special  patented  features  of  this 
Ring   Book, 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  yon  the  Badger  I.ine 
of   Tjoose   Leaf  Devices. 


THE  HEINN 
COMPANY 

•  R.  W.  Riddle. 
Pres.- Treasurer 


Walkerville, 
Ontario 

W.  T.  Wood. 
Secretary 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

We    want    mvn    and    women    to    act    ns    our 
representatives  in  their  spare  time.     The  work 
Is  attractive,  educative  and   profitable.     Write 
a   postcard  to 
MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE.  TORONTO 
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IT  IS  NOT  OUR  FAULT 

And  we  know  that  you  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  space  offered  us 
in  the  Toronto  National  Exhibition  this  year  was  entirely  inadequate  to 
enable  us  to  show  our  McCaskey  Products  to  advantage,  as  we  purposed 
showing  our  Latest  Addition  to  the  McCaskey  Family,  the  1930  Model 
Metal  System,  which  gives  the  merchant  the  best  and  most  convenient 
protection  against  Are  yet  offered,  therefore  we  were  unable  to  exhibit 
this  year. 

However,  when  you  are  in  the  City,  if  you  will  call  at  our  New  Sales  and 
Stow  Rooms  in  the  Stevenson  Building,  110  Church  Street  (Just  one  block 
East  through  the  Yonge  Street  Arcade),  we  will  be  pleased  to  have  you 
look  over  our  complete  line  and  investigate  the  merits  of  the  New  Meta! 
McCaskey  System. 
To  the  Medical  Man: 

You  should  see  and  learn  something  of  our  system  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion^— How  we  keep  history  and  case  records  and  assist  in  collections. 

We  will  show  at  the  following  Fairs  and  Exhibitions  this  year: 

London,  Ont.         Ottawa,  Ont.  Sherbrooke/Que. 

Quebec  City,  Que.  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Dominion  Register  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 

(Creators  of  Professional  and  Business  Systems) 


N».    2»-     ishurk    Ahsorbcr    for    Ford 
Cars.      Prlw,    per    set    of   four,    f.o.b. 
Lonilon,  Ont.,  $8.00. 
Height.   13   pounds. 


"R-W"  SHOCK  ABSORBERS 

FOR  FORD  CARS 

Will  make  your  car  ride  easier,  cut  tire  bills 
i.'5%  .-ind  afld  years  to  life  of  the  ear.  Cannot 
bo  injured  by  an  overload,  no  caps  to  rattle 
or  loose  off.  Easy  to  put  on.  Thousands  In 
use. 

R-W  STORAGE  JACK  AND  TIRE  SAVER 

Car  is  lifted  or  lowered  in  twenty  seconds- 
just  one  straight  lift  on  each  wheel.  If  used 
■very  night,  tire  mileage  Is  Increased  a  third. 
Saves  removing  tires  for  winter  storage. 
.Ml  steel,  very  strong,  no  malleables,  cannot 
crack.  Leather-lined  yoke  to  prevent  marring 
liub.  .\djustable  for  wheels  up  to  36". 
I>()ING    WITHOUT    THEM    IS    EXPENSIVE 

fechafds^kox- 

{"SS]  Canadian  Company. tie  Fs»J 

\Wd  London. Ontario.  L^ 


No.  501  Tire  Saver 
and  Storage  Jack 
Pric*,  per  set  of 
four,  f.o.b.  liondon, 
Ont.,  $4.00. 
Weight  per  set  25 
pounds. 


Get  into  the  Firing  Line 


If  you  have  iron  in  your  blood  and 
enjoy  work  and  are  not  content  with 
your  present  salary  or  position  in  life, 
we  can  open  the  way  for  you  to  enter 
into  a  larger  field  of  opportunity. 

We  have  a  plan  whereby  you  can  secure 
a  liberal  education  at  college,  take  up 
any  field  of  study  that  may  interest  you, 
and  become  fitted  to  take  your  place  in 
the  firing  line  of  progress  and  success. 


We  want  representatives  in  every  local- 
ity in  Canada  to  take  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  to  Farmer's  Magazine. 
You  will  find  the  publication  will  appeal 
strongly  to  the  better  class  of  readers  in 
your  district  and  you  will  find  the  work 
both  remunerative  and  dignified. 

If  yon  have  the  fighting  blood  in  your 
veins  and  are  seeking  larger  opportuni- 
ties, write  us  for  complete  information. 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue        -        -        TORONTO 


course  of  very  severe  economy  he  has  fol- 
lowed for  a  very  long  period. 

In  arriving  at  the  value  of  Western 
field  produce  we  have  had  regard  to  the 
price  paid  during  the  whole  of  last  year 
and  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  an 
advance  in  price  which  is  not  probable 
in  view  of  the  large  exportable  surplus  of 
grains  the  United  States  will  have.  More- 
over, there  is  an  accumulation  of  stocks 
in  other  food  exporting  countries.  It 
would  not  be  wise  therefore  to  build  on 
any  increase  in  the  prices  of  foodstuffs 
but  there  is  warranty  for  the  opinion  that 
present  prices  will  hold  in  view  of  so  much 
of  the  productive  machinery  of  Europe 
being  at  present  stagnant. 

To  illustrate  what  the  producers  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Ontario  obtained  for 
their  chief  products  in  the  period  1910  to 
1914,  inclusive,  we  quote 
What  below    the    average    prices 

Producers  obtained  and  which  were 
Obtained  For  utilized  in  determining  the 
Produce.  '  value  of  this  class  of  Can- 
adian products  by  the 
census  authorities.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  price  paid  for  wheat  in  Saskatchewan 
in  1914  was  $1.48  per  bushel  and  in  On- 
tario, $1.07.  In  the  review  of  wholesale 
prices  just  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  the  average  price  of  Western 
wheat  for  the  year  was  approximately  $1 
per  bushel.  The  latter  figure,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  writer,  is  the  most  accurate  and 
that  is  higher  by  56  per  cent,  than  the 
average  for  the  year  previous. 

Saskatchewan. 

Wheat  Oats  Barley  Potatoes 
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mi 

1912 
1913 
1914 

1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


0.69 
0.58 
0.56 
0.64 
1.48 


0.29 
0.29 
0.23 
0.25 
0.45 


Ontario. 

O.SS      0.36 


0.87 
0.91 
0.85 
1.07 


0.45 
0.41 
0.38 
0.49 


0.30 
0.47 
0..33 
0.30 
0.50 

0.53 
0.70 
0.61 
0.56 
0.64 


0.59 
0.51 
0.40 
0.47 
1.05 

0.46 
0.80 
0.59 

0.65 
0.47 


When    war    was    declared    the   writer 
urged  that  so  long  as  the  volume  of  field 
produce  was  maintained  the  position  of 
the  Dominion,  economically 
After  a  speaking,    would    not   ma- 

Year  Of  terially  suffer.    Depressed 

War.  business  is  not  attributable 

to  the  existence  of  war.  The 
latter  influence  in  sending  up  prices  of 
farm  products  to  a  certain  extent  allevi- 
ated the  distress  that  would  have  been 
felt  in  Canada  in  any  case  as  a  result  of 
the  inflation  during  the  period  1911,  to  the 
close  of  1913.  It  was  hoped,  however,  when 
the  Imperial  Government  found  it  neces- 
sary to  declare  war  on  Germany  Canada's 
crop  would  be  much  greater  than  it  turned 
out  to  be.  If  our  farmers  had  been  as 
fortunate  as  in  the  year  1913  when  over 
200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  was  pro- 
duced in  Western  Canada,  business  would 
not  have  receded  steadily  from  the  later 
months  of  1913  down  to  the  present  time. 

While  many  of  our  manufacturers  ob- 
tained substantial  orders  for  war  muni- 
tions, there  still  remains  a  very  large 
proportion  of  Canada's  industrial  plants 
not  working  at  suflicient  capacity  to  pay 
interest  charges.  A  change,  however,  in 
this  respect  will  come  as  the  crop  is  being 
moved  to  market.  Meanwhile,  an  increas- 
ing volume  of  orders  for  war  munitions  is 
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being  placed.  In  regard  to  this  it  may  be 
as  well  to  point  out  that  during  June  there 
was  a  falling  off  in  shipments.  Manufac- 
tured articles  exported  during  that  month 
were  valued  at  $9,757,000,  as  compared 
with  $16,121,000  in  May.  These  figures 
should  expand  considerably  if  general  re- 
ports are  to  be  relied  upon  as  to  orders 
placed.  We,  of  course,  do  not  place  cred- 
ence in  the  estimates  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  orders  to  the  extent  of  $400,- 
000,000  have  been  placed  for  war  muni- 
tions. This  exaggerated  report  appeared 
for  the  first  time  some  two  or  three 
months  ago  and  has  created  a  very  false 
impression.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
public  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
orders  placed  are  much  larger  than  they 
actually  are.  Our  exports  by  no  means 
consist  of  war  munitions  only  and  as  yet 
official  figures  do  not  indicate  deliveries 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  value  of 
orders  said  to  have  been  placed.  Ordinary 
commodities  such  as  Canada  produces  are 
always  in  request  but  are  in  greater  re- 
quest under  such  conditions  in  Europe  as 
now  exist.  It  will  be  disappointing  there- 
fore if  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
do  not  steadily  increase.  For  six  months 
of  the  present  calendar  year  they  have 
more  than  doubled.  At  the  end  of  June  up 
to  which  date  official  figures  are  available 
the  value  of  manufactured  goods  exported 
was  $71,462,528  as  compared  with  $31,- 
786,495  for  the  corresponding  period  dur- 
ing 1914,  a  clearer  grasp  of  the  improve- 
ments so  far  made  can  be  gathered  from 
the  table  adjoined. 

Exports     of    Manufactures, 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

Jan $  3,589,894    ?  5,050,999    $  7,769,146 

Feb 3,950,830        4,674,709        8,982,639 

Mar 4,993,695        6,239,290      15,600,790 

April     3,478,598        4,295,199      13,221,658 

May    4,202,439        5,997,277       16,121,149 

June    3,863,536        5,529,021        9,757,146 

$24,078,992  $31,786,495  $71,452,528 
It  may  be  of  interest  at  the  present  time 
to  observe  that  the  manufactured  goods 
exported  up  to  the  end  of  June,  that  is 
for  six  months,  represented  a  value 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  total  ex- 
ports of  a  similar  class  for  the  whole  of 
1914. 

The  appended  figures  give  the  total  ex- 
ports of  each  class  for  the  year  1913  and 
1914  and  for  the  first  six  month  of  the 
calendar  year  1915. 

clashes    of   £xport8. 

Products  of       1913.  1914.                1915.« 

The    mine.$  59,073,167  $  53,781,132    $  25,281,596 

FLsherles        20.237,348  18,659,961  8,275,046 

Forest    ...     42,532,673  41,871,383  17,915,275 

Animals     ,     51,612,567  68,216,972  30,562,706 

Ih-'leia     ...  208.642,660  127,122,783  61,512,045 

Factory     .     54,010,873  69,151,924  71,452,528 

Other    108,777  491,699             914,820 

$4.36,218,067    $379,295,854    $215,914,016 
•6  months  to  June  30th. 

There  has  been  a  very  marked  increase 
in  the  volume  of  domestic  produce  ex- 
ported as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  1914  and  also  with  the 
corresponding  months  of  1913.  This  move- 
ment is  important  inasmuch  as  it  indi- 
cates that  we  are  paying  our  debts  abroad 
by  exporting  commodities  and  for  this 
reason  we  again  tabulate  the  monthly  ex- 
ports of  domestic  and  foreign  merchan- 
dise which  happily  shows  so  substantial 
a  gain  over  previous  years.  At  the  close 
of  June  the  total  export  of  produce  ex- 
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ceeded  by  $73,965,060  the  volume  of  1914. 
This  for  six  months  of  the  year  when  the 
exports  are  lightest  is  an  excellent  indica- 
tion. If  the  output  continues  on  the  same 
scale  for  the  balance  of  the  year  it  would 
not  be  hazardous  to  assume  that  Canada 
will  have  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  favor- 
able trade  balance  of  approximately 
$200,000,000. 

Exports  of  Domestic  Province. 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

Jan $19,370,524  $25,218,737  $28,595,598 

Feb 22,857,169  20,553,387  28,881,277 

Mar 34,874,752  26,700,991  45,118,922 

April     ....     22,016,880  17,753,071  28,691,889 

May     ....     27.883,971  30,005,635  42,080,486 

June     ....   160,622,721  148,231,721  216,174,018 

$160,622,721    $148,231,721     $216,174,018 
For.    Mer..       7,151,576  7,937,784        13,960,547 

$187,77-1,297    $156,169,505    $230,134,565 

While  our  exports  are  continuously  ex- 
panding, imports  are  declining.  Those  for 
June  were  25  per  cent.,  practically  speak- 
ing, below  the  total  for  the  corresponding 
month  a  year  ago.  For  the  six  months  to 
date  the  gross  imports  amount  to  $204,- 
071,638  as  compared  with  $260,337,834  in 
1914.  We  again  resort  to  illustrating  the 
improved  trade  position  by  tabulation.  A 
comparison  of  the  imports  in  the  first  six 
months,  respectively,  of  1913,  1914  and 
1915  is  as  follows: 

Imports    of  Merchandise. 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

Jan $52,751,901  $  40,921, IMO  ?  30,300,157 

Feb 52,951,.309  38,540,045  35,912,910 

Mar 67,603,976  53,111,104  40,411,381 

April     ...     48,4SS.2.^0  36,937,713  2.8,391,840 

May     60,!>]4.284  45,076,939  ;M,390,S08 

June     ....     57,957,006  45,750,'?93  35,324,739 

■    .?34O,207,256    .$260,337,8:14     $204,731,638 

A  decline  as  the  above  figures  indicate 
of  136,000,000  from  1913  and  of  56,000,- 
000  as  compared  with  1914,  is  notable. 
Evidently  Canada  is  buying  less  and  sell- 
ing more,  a  condition  that  will  materially 
enhance  her  credit  in  the  financial  mar- 
kets of  the  world  and  which  will  ma- 
terially strengthen  her  foundations  for 
bigger  and  better  business. 

Some  criterion  of  the  condition  of  our 
industries  is  found  from  stock  market 
quotations.  Those  favorably  affected  by 
war  orders,  of  course,  en- 
Stock  joy     some     advance,     but 

Markets  others  not  reached  by  war 

And  Trade,  orders  are  severely  de- 
pressed and  no  doubt  the 
price  would  descend  very  rapidly  if  the 
minimum  were"  removed.  In  the  United 
States,  however,  an  average  of  32  active 
industrial  stocks,  only  one  of  which,  the 
General  Electric,  may  be  classed  as  a  war 
stock,  closed  on  July  30,  1914,  at  80%  and, 
on  July  30,  1915,  at  90%,  an  advance  of 
over  10  per  cent.  All  those  industrials 
favorably  affected  by  the  war  have  ad- 
vanced very  much  more.  Ten  of  the  war 
stocks  averaged  27  and  at  the  present 
time  is  95%,  an  advance  of  350  per  cent. 

What  are  known  in  Canada  as  war 
stocks  have,  of  course,  advanced  to  some 
extent  but  not  in  proportion  to  those  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  Dominion  it  is 
evident  that  we  are  following  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  of  war  stock  specu- 
lations as  we  do  in  many  other  things, 
not  excepting  trade.  In  the  latter  when 
the  United  States  enjoys  prosperity,  Can- 
ada shares  in  it  sooner  or  later.  Business 
men  in  the  Dominion  therefore  can  view 


with  some  satisfaction  the  happier  posi- 
tion which  exists  over  the  line.  One  of 
the  United  States  banking  houses  writing 
on  July  30  says  that  "anyone  prophesying 
at  that  time,  that  is  on  July  30,  1914,  that 
a  year  later  our  markets  would  be  buoy- 
ant, our  financial  skies  clear,  our  stock  of 
gold  great  beyond  requirements  and  our 
position  of  a  debtor  changed  to  that  of  a 
creditor  nation,  would  have  been  scoffed 
at.  This  is  the  case.  We  have  successfully 
mounted  our  various  financial  difficulties; 
our  trade  balance  has  broken  all  records, 
our  stock  markets  have  recovered  splen- 
didly." 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
Canada's  trade  balance  is  likely  to  be 
more  favorable  than  it  has  been  for  a  long 
period  of  years  and  that  her  financial  dif- 
ficulties will  be  very  much  lighter  than  we 
anticipated  they  would  be  a  year  ago. 
With  normally  good  crops  we  can  face  the 
cost  of  our  share  in  the  war  cheerfully. 

Of  course  the  fact  of  Canada  having 
borrowed  money  and  paid  for  it  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent,  cannot  be  ignored 
from  a  business  standpoint. 
Price  of  It  means  that  the  rates  at 

Money  and  present  being  paid  by  busi- 
Business.  ness  men  will  remain  firm. 

When  times  were  normal  a 
rate  of  approximately  5%  per  cent,  was 
obtainable  by  the  best  known  borrowers 
but  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  commer- 
cial loans  made  at  that  rate  for  some  time. 

There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  shortage 
of  money  for  crop  moving  purposes  as  far 


as  it  is  possible  to  foresee  at  the  present 
time.  In  past  years  Canadian  banks  have 
been  able  to  draw  on  London  and  get  what 
money  they  required  but  this  simple  op- 
eration this  year  will  not  be  practicable 
unless  something  happens  very  soon  to 
bring  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  at 
New  York  back  to  normal.  At  present  the 
United  States  dollar  has  a  more  stable 
value  than  has  the  British  pound.  What 
financing,  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
banks,  will  have  to  be  done.  New  York 
will  probably  do  it. 

Given  a  normal  crop  in  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion  which  at  present  seems  prob- 
able, the  emergency  currency  of  our  banks 
and  their  cash  resources  will  not  suffice  to 
buy  a  crop  that  will  have  a  value  of  ap- 
proximately $800,000,000.  Last  year  it  ex- 
ceeded slightly  $600,000,000.  A  year  of 
war  on  an  unprecedented  scale  has  not  im- 
proved our  credit  position  as  the  price 
paid  by  the  Dominion  Government  for  its 
loan  would  indicate.  There  is  also  another 
aspect  of  the  crop  moving  situation  which 
business  men  cannot  afford  to  despise  and 
it  is  the  dislocation  of  the  usual  methods 
of  carriage  to  market.  Financing  may  be 
a  longer  and  more  hazardous  undertaking 
than  usual  and  returns  from  the  ultimate 
buyer  may  be  longer  in  coming  in.  There 
is  therefore  under  the  circumstances 
every  warranty  for  the  conservation  of 
credit  and  cash  resources  of  the  Domin- 
ion as  an  assurance  against  untoward  de- 
velopments which  in  the  circumstances 
are  not  improbable. 


Is  the  End  of  the  War  in  Sight? 
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'TpAKE    a   look   at   the   labor   situation 
A     Strikes    in    the    munition    plants   of 
America!    Strikes  in  the  munition  plants 
of  Germany ! 

It  is  folly  to  ascribe  all  this  to  the 
German  spy.  It  is  the  Socialist,  whose 
yeasty  doctrines  are  at  work.  The  Social- 
ist sees  that  labor  will  have  to  carry  the 
burden  after  the  war ;  and  the  Socialist  is 
for  spiking  the  wheels  of  war's  chariot. 

TT  was  about  last  January  that  German 
^  funds  were  used  to  finance  some  Ameri- 
can peace  organizations.  I  do  not  say 
German  "official"  funds,  but  the  funds  of 
rich  German-Americans. 

Dismiss  from  your  mind  the  Bryan 
fiasco,  likewise,  the  Fowler-Bartholdi  and 
Company  publicity  campaign  at  Wash- 
ington to  stop  munition  shipments !  These 
movements  are  both  so  much  political  hot 
air  for  1916;  but  the  peace  societies  are 
deeply  sincere.  Taft,  Schiff,  Strauss, 
Kuhn  Loeb,  Jane  Addams  are  some  of  the 
names  behind  the  peace  societies.  These 
people  shun  the  cheap-jack  politicians 
now  capering  for  votes  in  the  platform 
limelight. 

Let  me  relate  a  personal  episode!  It 
is  purely  unofficial  but  very  significant. 
I  had  been  invited  to  meet  some  German 
officials  who  know  the  inside  of  the  bank- 


ing situation.  I  wanted  to  know  that 
banking  situation ;  for  it  struck  me  as 
portentous  with  danger  to  America. 
They  refused  to  talk  "bank."  The  sub- 
ject was  too  dangerous.  Any  "leak"  in 
banking  is  punished  by  prompt  "financial 
crucifixion"  in  this  land  of  the  free;  but 
a  man  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Em- 
peror turned  suddenly  and  asked  me: 
"But  why  don't  you  writers  advocate  the 
United  States  demanding  a  truce  so  that 
peace  could  be  arbitrated  on  fair  terms  to 
all?" 

I  was  so  amazed  that,  in  good  Canadian 
vernacular,  I  nearly  fell  off  my  chair. 

My  first  thought  was:  "There  is  a  jack 
in  the  box;  and  I'll  wait  for  the  jack  to 
jump  out." 

My  second  was:  "Yes,  a  truce  to  stop 
munitions  going  to  the  Allies  while  you 
take  them  at  a  disadvantage;  but  this 
man  is  a  diplomat  and  no  fool.  He  knows 
Wilson  cannot  stop  shipment  of  muni- 
tions without  the  authority  of  Congress, 
and  in  the  present  inflamed  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling,  the  President  could  not  ask 
Congress  for  such  authority." 

My  next  thought  was :  "Germany  must 
be  weaker  than  we  think."  But  the  cam- 
paign in  the  East  shows  Germany  isn't. 

So  I  came  back  to  the  banking  explana- 
tion, "automatic  financial  exhaustion." 
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The  war  has  resolved  itself  into — 

Which  side  has  the  most  men  to  be 
killed. 

Which  side  has  the  most  shells  to  do  the 
killing. 

Which  side  has  the  most  money  to  buy 
the  shells. 

And  on  all  three  factors  "automatic 
financial  exhaustion"  is  at  work.  In  that, 
lies  Uncle  Sam's  chance  to  force  peace. 


The  Lot  of  the 
Schoolmaster 

Continued  from  Page  13. 
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stand  the  expense  of  it  till  it  got  started. 
I  mean,  of  course,  a  real  fairy  like  Car- 
negie or  Rockefeller,  not  the  imitation  one 
of  the  picture  books.  I  would  undertake  to 
show  to  the  world  what  a  real  school  could 
be  and,  more  surprising  still,  what  a 
harvest  of  profit  could  be  made  from  it. 
For  the  buildings  and  apparatus  I  would 
care  not  a  straw.  I  wouldn't  mind  if  the 
gymnasium  contained  a  patent  vaulting 
horse  and  a  pneumatic  chest  exerciser  or 
whether  it  just  had  wooden  sides  like  a 
horse  stable.  These  things  don't  matter 
at  all.  But  I  would  engage,  regardless  of 
cost,  the  services  of  a  set  of  men  that 
would  make  every  other  school  look  like — 
well,  look  like  what  it  is.  I  would  select 
the  senior  masters  with  some  care  and 
at  the  same  salaries  as  if  I  were  choosing 
presidents  of  railway  companies  and  man- 
agers of  banks.  Let  me  try  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  what  the  staff  of  a  first- 
rate  school  would  look  like.  The  list  would 
read  something  after  this  fashion: 

RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

(Beautifully  situated  in  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tains, or  the  Adirondacks,  or  the  Lauren- 
tians,  or  any  place  fifty  miles  from  a 
m,oving  picture.) 

THE  STAFF. 

Headmaster Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson 

Treasurer  and  Bursar 

Pierpont  Morgan,  Esq. 

Instructor  in  French Mons.  Poincare 

Russian  Teacher Nich.  Romanoff 

Military  Instructor T.  Roosevelt 

English Sir  James  Barrie 

Mr.  R.  Kipling 

Piano Ig.  Paderewski 

Other  Music Al  Jolson 

Deportment Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 

Miss  Jane  Addams 

Matron W.   Jennings   Bryan 

Chaplain The  Rev.  W.  Sunday 

There!  That  looks  pretty  complete.  I 
have  not  filled  in  the  customary  office  of 
janitor  and  messenger.  I  admit  that  I 
might  fill  that  myself. 

"D  EADERS  who  are  unacquainted  with 
■^  the  subject  may  think  that  the  above 
list  contains  an  element  of  exaggeration. 
'If  so  it  is  very  slight.  If  the  profession 
were  what  it  ought  to  be  these  are  the 
very  men  who  would  have  been  drawn 
into  it.  If  the  list  sounds  at  all  odd,  it  is 
only  because  we  have  reached  a  stage 
where  it  seems  quite  comic  to  make  out  a 


■■■■'  I       ■    * 


"Yes,  Madam ; 
These 
Gloves  Fit." 

^tPHE  dies  from 
^  which  they  are 
cut  are  as  perfect 
as  human  skill 
and  experience 
can  make  them. 
Machinery  of  the 
latest  improved 
type,  in  the  hands 
of  expert  opera- 
tors amply  pro- 
vides for  the 
maintenance  of  a 


very  high  standard  of  fit  and  excellence. 


^McerO^haii^ 


3ilk  Gloves 

are  made  with  double  tips  from  silk  of  the  highest  grade,  known  as 
"Extra'Classical."  imported  from  Japan  in  the  raw.  fl  Woven  in 
Canada  and  finished  in  bright,  airy  workrooms  by  expert  and 
robust  Canadian  girls.  ^  "Queen  Quality"  and  "Madejn  Canada" 
stamped  in  gold  in  every  pair.  fl  Prices,  50c.  to  $1.50  the  pair  at 
the  smartest  shops. 


//  you  have  difficulty  in  3u0t>tying  your  needs  write  ui 
/or  the  address  of  your  nearest  "Queen  Quality"  Shob. 


ST 


CATHARINES  SILK  MILLS,  Limited 

Makers  of  "Queen  Quality"   Italian  Sdk  Lingerie 

Dept.  M.M.  ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 


Vsizr 


^t(*AJt^n,fJu.tJLtiJO^ 


Does  an  Increase  in  Salary  Interest  You? 

We  have  put  four  hundred  young  and  old  business  men  in  Canada  in 
the  way  of  earning  $5.00  more  every  week.  If  you  are  an  enterprising 
man,  you  can  get  the  same  ofEer  by  writing  us.  The  work  is  easy, 
educative  and  profitable 

WRITE   US  FOR  PARTICULARS 

THE    MACLEAN     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 

Circulation  Department:  143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE        -     TORONTO,  CANADA 
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A  beautiful 

complexion 

— how  to  Insure  It — 

The  regular  use  of 
Lifebuoy  Soap  insures 
a  healthy,  clean  glow- 
ing skin.  And  because 
it  is  healthy,  your  com- 
plexion will  be  clear 
and  velvet  like. 

The  mild  carbolic  odor  van- 
ishes after  use,  leaving  a 
sense  of  utter  cleanliness. 

AU  Grocen  StU 


lbl6 


il 


ABSORBINEJI 


Aches 
and  Pains 


vanish  quickly  after  applying 
the  powerfully  efficient  anti- 
septic liniment  Absorbine,  Jr. 
Don't  experiment  —  use 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  first  which 
saves  time  and  money — only  a 
few  drops  usually  required  to 
do  the  work. 


Absorbine.J' 

THE   ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


Does  eveotiiing  usually  expected  of  a  high-grade  lini- 
ment, and  in  addition  is  a  ])ositive  antiseptic  and  geimi- 
cide.  Its  germicidal  properties  have  been  verified  time 
and  again  by  competent  chemical  laboratories  and  in 
actual  practice.  Being  a  germicide  makes  Absorbine,  Jr., 
a  better  liniment  and  increases  its  usefulness. 
When  applied  to  cuts,  bruises,  sores  and  wounds,  it 
kills  the  germs,  makes  the  wound  aseptic,  and  pro- 
motes rapid  healing. 

Acts    promptly    in    allaying   pain    and    reducing   sprains 
and   wrenches. 

Absort>ine.    Jr.,    is   purely   herbal    and    therefore   safe    to 
use   anywhere.     It   is  a  clean,   pleasant  preparation— does 
not  stain   or  leave  a  greasy  residue. 
Absorbine,  Jr..  is  sold  by  leading  druggists  at 
$1.00   a    bottle   or  aent   direct   postpaid. 

A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle  7^1  %^^'^.^^ 

tfceipt  of  ICc  in  stamps.     Send  for  trial  bottle  or  pro- 
cure  regular  size   from  your  druggist  to-day. 
W.F.Youni.  P.D.F..  506  Ly  mans  Bldg., Montreal 


GET   INTO  THE   FIRING    LINE 

We  want  repre«enitatl7e8  In  every  looalUy  In 
Canaja  to  take  new  and  renewal  aubscrip- 
tiona.  to   MacLean'a  Magiaztne.    Apply: 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 
143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,   Ontario 


list  of  eminent  and  distinguished  men  and 
imagine  them  schoolmasters.  The  reader, 
if  he  did  not  appreciate  it  before,  can 
easily  estimate  by  his  attitude  towards 
this  list,  what  he  thinks  of  the  status  and 
importance  of  the  school  teacher. 

But  behind  this  list  are  facts.  Each  of 
the  instructors  above,  or  people  of  their 
class,  could  be  engaged  at  salaries  rang- 
ing from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  Czar 
and  Al  Jolson.  But  we  may  let  them  pass. 
A  school  with  a  staff  like  this  would  easily 
draw  a  thousand  pupils  at  a  yearly  fee  of 
two  thousand  dollars  a  head.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  That  would  give 
an  income  of  two  million  dollars  a  year. 
The  salaries  of  the  junior  teachers  would 
cut  but  little  figure.  They  would  serve, 
and  be  glad  to,  on  the  same  terms  as 
young  lawyers  or  doctors  enter  on  their 
professional  life.  With  such  a  staff  the 
simplest  of  buildings  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose as  well  as  marble  colonnades  and 
Greek  porticos.  School  buildings,  as 
things  are,  are  chiefly  used  to  cover  up  the 
schoolmaster.  They  are  like  the  white 
waistcoat  and  three-inch  collar  of  the 
feeble-minded  man. 

*'TI)  UT,"  the  reader  may  explain  In  his 

-'-'  ignorance,  "where  are  the  par- 
ents to  be  found  who  will  pay  two  thou- 
?and  dollars  a  year  in  school  fees?" 
Where?  Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  may  find 
them  anywhere  and  everywhere.  You  may 
see  them  in  any  up-to-date  grill  room  eat- 
ing asparagus  at  a  dollar  a  plate;  in  any 
of  the  clubs  where  they  drink  whisky  and 
soda  at  thirty-five  cents;  on  Pullman  cars 
where  they  have  to  ride  in  a  drawing- 
room  to  save  them  from  the  horrors  of 
an  ordinary  bed;  in  steamers  where  they 
need  a  private  promenade  deck  de  luxe  to 
keep  them  untainted  by  common  inter- 
course. Two  thousand  a  year!  It  is  not 
worth  talking  about.  You  may  stretch  a 
string  across  any  fashionable  thorough- 
fare in  any  prosperous  city  and  in  ten 
minutes  catch  enough  parents  of  this  kind 
to  fill  an  asylum.  True,  they  don't  pay 
two  thousand  dollars  now.  But  that  is 
because  nobody  asks  them  for  it.  They 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  a 
school  teacher  as  a  sort  of  usher,  about 
half-way  up  in  dignity  between  a  ticket 
clerk  and  a  furnace  man.  But  once  let 
them  be  able  to  boast  that  their  little 
Willie  is  taught  music  by  a  man  who  costs 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  you  will 
see  them  on  the  stampede. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  parents  who  can  af- 
ford it  who  will  pay  the  high  fees.  There 
will  be  also  the  still  larger  class  of  those 
who  can't  afford  it.  There  will  be  no  hold- 
ing them  back.  In  this  imperfect  world 
people  really  appreciate  only  the  things 
that  they  can't  afford.  That  is  what  gives 
real  pleasure.  A  motor  car  that  is  only 
half  paid  for,  a  Victrola  that  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  house  at  any  moment,  an 
encyclopedia  with  payments  reaching  be- 
yond the  grave — these  are  the  true 
luxuries  of  life. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  how 
parents  would  act  towards  a  two-thou- 
sand-dollar school. 

Here  I  am  able  to  speak  with  real 
authority.  I  learned  all  about  "parents" 
in    my    school    teaching    days.      Every 


man,  according  to  his  profession,  is 
brought  into  contact  with  his  fel- 
low beings  in  their  different  aspects. 
A  car  conductor  sees  men  as  "fares";  a 
gas  company  sees  them  as  "consumers"; 
actors  see  them  as  "orchestra  chairs"; 
barbers  regard  them  as  "shaves"  and 
clergymen  view  them  as  "souls."  The 
schoolmaster  learns  to  know  people  as 
"parents"  and  in  this  aspect  I  say  it 
without  hesitation  they  are  all  more  or 
less  insane. 

The  parent's  absorbing  interest  in  his 
lop-eared  boy  (exactly  like  all  other  lop- 
eared  boys) ,  his  conception  of  the  import- 
ance of  that  slab-sided  child  and  the  place 
he  occupies  in  the  solar  system,  can  only 
spring  from  an  unbalanced  mind.  It  is  a 
useful  delusion,  I  admit.  Without  it  the 
world  couldn't  very  well  go  on.  The  par- 
ent who  could  see  his  boy  as  he  really  is, 
would  shake  his  head  and  say:  "Willie  is 
no  good;  I'll  sell  him." 

But  they  don't  see  it  and  they  can't. 
How  often  have  I  sat  with  parents  in  my 
schoolmaster  days,  listening  to  their  com- 
ments and  instructions  about  their  boys 
and  nodding  with  the  gravity  of  a  Chinese 
mandarin  while  assenting  to  their  sugges- 
tions about  the  boy's  training. 

My  words,  or  at  least  my  thoughts  on 
such  occasions,  would  have  run  something 
as  follows :  "To  be  bathed  twice  and  twice 
only  each  week:  Excellent,  very  good.  A 
third  bath  only  if  an  exceptional  rise  in 
the  temperature  seems  to  permit  it:  Ad- 
mirable. I'll  rise  early  and  look  at  the 
thermometer — Never  to  be  exposed  to  the 
morning  dew:  Ah,  no,  most  certainly  not. 
I  shall  be  careful  to  brush  it  off  the  grass 
before  he  wakes.  And  his  brain,  a  quite  ex- 
ceptional brain, — I  was  sure  it  was — on 
no  account  to  be  overstimulated  or  ex- 
cited: Oh  assuredly  not.  And  his  clothes 
— true,  true,  a  most  important  point  — 
and  so  these  are  only  his  second  best  pants 
that  I  see  before  me — most  interesting — 
and  I  am  to  see  that  on  Sunday  morning 
he  puts  on  his  best — precisely,  otherwise 
the  impression  he  makes  on  the  congrega- 
tion at  church  might  be  seriously  di- 
minished. And  as  to  discipline — quite  so, 
an  important  point — a  boy  that  can  be 
led  but  not  driven — precisely — I'll  lead 
him — with  a  hook!" 

Now,  do  you  think  that  people  in  that 
frame  of  mind  care  what  they  spend?  Not 
a   particle. 

THERE!  I  think  the  theme  has  been 
sufficiently  developed.  There  is  no 
need  to  wear  it  threadbare.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  argument  is  plain  enough.  If 
the  big  private  schools  are  remodelled,  the 
others — the  government  collegiates  and 
so  on — follow  suit,  or  follow  as  far  as  they 
can.  The  tax  payer  can  never,  of  course, 
pay  enough  to  make  the  free  high  school 
the  equivalent  of  the  two  thousand  dollar 
academy.  But  he  will  (for  his  own  sake, 
since  the  tax  payer  is  also  a  parent)  be 
led  on  to  pay  more  than  he  does,  or  at 
least  to  pay  it  to  the  men  who  deserve  it. 
But  I  repeat  I  have  no  wish  to  wear  the 
argument  too  thin.  No  doubt,  as  many  of 
my  friends  will  assure  me,  many  of  the 
statements  above  are  at  best  only  half 
truths.  But  the  half  truth  is  to  me  a 
kind  of  mellow  moonlight  in  which  I  love 
to  dwell.    One  sees  better  in  it. 
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Year  of  Naval  War 


'f^ 


w   the  British  Fleet  Has  Shown  Its 
Might. 


H 


AS  the  British  fleet  performed  the 

task  that  was  expected  of  it?    An 

emphatic   answer   in   the  affirma- 

;v.    is  supplied  by  J.  Bernard  Walker  in 

course    of    an    article    in    Scientific 

fican,  in  which  he  reviews  the  naval 

ations  for  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

I.'  says: 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  the  Scientific 
merican     in     reviewing     the     probable 
;rategy   and   tactics,   drew   attention   to 
le  fact  that  no  less  upon  the  sea  than 
pon  the  land  was  Germany  favored  by 
le  strategical  situation.  The  allied  fleets 
England  and  France  possessed,  it  was 
ue,   a   superiority,  based  on   total  ton- 
Ige,  of  over  three  to  one  over  those  of 
ermany  and  Austria,  and  a  superiority 
the  first  fighting  line  of  dreadnoughts 
■  two  to  one.    Although  to  France  was 
jlegated  the  task  of  destroying  the  Aus- 
ian   fleet  in   the  Adriatic,  the   English 
et  in  the  North  Sea  possessed  twice  as 
any  dreadnoughts  as  that  of  Germany, 
31  to  16;  of  destroyers  she  had  167  to 
!0;   and  of  submarines  76   to  21    (the 
tter  total  being  that  estimated  on  the 
test  information  at  that  time  obtainable 
7  our  Navy  Department) .    Under  these 
nditions  we  stated  that  it  would  be  hope- 
ss  for  Germany  to  accept  battle  in  the 
len,    since    ship    for    ship    the    English 
eadnoughts     were     more      powerfully 
■med   and  in   seamanship   and   gunnery 
ey  were  at  least  the  equal  of  their  op- 
nents.   For  the  reason  that  the  forecast 
s  proved  to  be  so  remarkably  correct,  we 
ote  in  full  from  our  issue  of  September 
h,  1914: 
Hence   the   Germans   have  either   re- 
ed behind  the  heavy  coast  fortifications 
the  North  Sea  ports  and  harbors,  or,  as 
more  likely,  they  have  taken  shelter  in 
Baltic  Sea.    The  British  admiral  has 
iers  to  seek  and  destroy  the  German 
et.    But  how  shall  this  be  done?    Wil- 
Imshaven  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  are 
jroughly   protected   by   coast  fortifica- 
ns  and  mines.    These  consist  of  heavy, 
ig-range     guns     and    mortars,    whose 
sils  would  fall  with  great  accuracy  over 
;  course  which  would  have  to  be  covered 
a  fleet  which  steamed  in  to  a  range  at 
ich  the  fire  would  be  effective.    The 
panese    attack    on    the    inferior    Port 
thur  defences  proved  the  futility  of  a 
val  attack  upon  such  fortifications  as 
tse  at  Wilhelmshaven,  Heligoland  and 
xhaven. 

'Equally  disastrous  would  it  be  for  the 
glish  fleet  to  venture  through  the  nar- 
y  entrances  to  the  Baltic ;  for  these  are 
e  to  be  heavily  mined,  and  in  their  con- 
3d  waters  the  fleet  would  lose  heavily 
ough  mines,  destroyers  and  sub- 
rines. 

Another,  and  most  important  stra- 
ical  advantage  in  the  German  situation 
;he  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  which  af- 
ds  quick  passage  for  the  largest  battle- 
ps  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea. 
.s  canal  practically  cuts  the  British 
iting  line  in  half.  It  was  built  for  this 
•y  purpose.    For,  if  the  British  should 


Garden    All    Winter 

Buy  Cold  Frames  Now 

Defeat  Jack  Frost 

HY  say  farewell  to  your  gardening  joys  just  because 
Jack  Frost  demands  it?    Buy  some  of  our  frames,  which 
are  veritable  little  greenhouses,  and  have  flowers  and  vege- 
tables all  winter  long.      Save  some  of   your  special   flower 
favorites  and  enjoy  their  blooms  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Plant  your  hardy  flowers  seed  in  them  at  once  and  have  good  strong 
plants  for  next  spring's  setting  out.  Use  them  to  protect  your  semi^ 
hardy  things — those  choice  pets  of  yours  which  rther  winters  have  suc- 
cumbed. Have  ihese  frames  all  ready  for  early  sowing  of  both  flowers 
and  vegetables  for  next  spring's  setting  out.  They  will  boost  your 
garden  along  at  least  six  weeks.  They  cost  so  little,  and  do  so  much, 
that  you  can't  aflford  not  to  afford  them. 

Send  for  Two  P's  Booklet.  It. tells  the  complete  How,  When,  and 
Where  of  Cold  Frames  and  Hot  Beds. 


Limited,  of  Canada 
Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 
Royal  Bank  Building,  TORONTO 


PLiut.  Frames  Factory  : 

"o'for  ^|i.2?'    ST.  CATHARINES,  CANADA 
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Are  Yon  Satisfied  with  Your  Present  Saury? 

We  have  a  proposition  that  enables  energetic  men  to  add  from  $5 
to  $10  per  week  to  their  present  salary.  The  work  is  attractive, 
educative  and  profitable.    You  should  know  about  it. 

Write  For  Full  Particular* 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

Circulation  Departmtnt         143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Clothes  That  Are  Right 

— that  contain  those  minute  details  of 
cut  and  points  of  finish 
that  only  a  London 
tailor  can  give. 

Fabrics  that  have  won 
the  approval  of  well- 
dressed  Englishmen. 
Every  novelty  now 
popular  in  London ; 
also  soberer  stuffs  for 
quiet  tastes  —  every 
piece  of  that  quality 
which  has  made  British 
Cloths  famous. 

A  splendid  Business  Suit, 
cut  as  carefully  and  fin- 
ished as  perfectly  as  if 
you  tried  ^it  on  in  my 
showrooms,  at  a  cost  of 
16  dollars,  or  inclusion 
of   duty  21  dollars.' 

Samples  of  fabrics — fashion  book- 
lets with  accurate  and  easy  self- 
measurement  forms  sent  on  request. 

WRITE  TO-DAY. 

Arthur  Gotlop 

62  Moorgate  Street 
London  England 


The  Fall  is  the  best 
season  for  planting 
borders  of  Shrubs  and 
Hardy  Perennials. 

A   GARDEN  produced    in    a 
season  by  consulting' 

ROSS  &  SON 

Toronto   Nurseries 

1167  Queen  St.  E.,    Toronto 


F  IhMS  .J^M^MLDVK  J> 


10  CENTS  PER  ROLL  ALL  SIZES 

Our  24-hour  service  and  modem  equipment  enables  us  to 
offer  you  a  service  equalled  by  few.  We  guarantee  the 
best  possible  results.  Send  us  two  of  your  favorite  nega- 
tives and  we  will  print  them  without  charge  as  samples  cf 
our  work.  No.  2  Brownie  prints,  3c;  ZVt  x  4^,  4c:  4  x  5 
and  3a,  5c.  Postcards.  5c.  Enlargements,  8"  i  10",  35c. 
Authorized   Dealers  Canadian   Kodak  Co. 


STOPDARrS  KODAK  STORE/  1 783  Dundas.StVtiVWnin 


Palmp  Peat!)  College 

Resident  and  Day  School  for  Young  Girls 
SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  GRADES 

MRS.  A.  M.  COURTICE,  Principal 

109  Beech  Avenue  Phone,  Beach  43 


force  their  way  into  the  Baltic,  the  Ger- 
mans would  pass  to  the  North  Sea 
through  the  canal  and  the  Elbe,  steam 
into  the  English  Channel,  sink  the  trans- 
ports that  are  carrying  men  and  supplies 
to  the  English  army  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium, and  harry  the  whole  English  and 
French  coasts. 

"Hence,  in  seeking  to  bring  the  German 
fleet  to  action,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
England  to  leave  half  of  her  fleet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  send  the  other  half 
around  Denmark  into  the  Baltic.  This 
would  mean,  that  so  far  as  her  dread- 
nought strength  is  concerned,  Germany 
could  elect  to  fight  either  fleet  under  equal 
conditions." 

For  several  years  before  the  opening  of 
the  war,  Germany,  recognizing  the  over- 
whelming strength  of  the  British  battle 
line,  had  paid  particular  attention  to  her 
torpedo  service,  which,  it  was  believed, 
had  been  brought  up  to  a  state  of  efficien- 
cy superior  to  that  of  the  torpedo  service 
in  any  other  navy.  In  the  event  of  war,  it 
was  the  plan  of  the  German  Admiralty  to 
make  a  surprise  attack,  similar  to  that  by 
the  Japanese  at  Port  Arthur,  and  so 
weaken  the  British  first  line  as  to  enable 
the  German  fleet  to  engage  the  English 
under  somewhat  equal  conditions  as  to 
numbers  and  strength.  This  attack  never 
materialized,  probably  for  the  reason 
that,  most  fortunately  (or  perhaps,  be- 
cause of  the  threatening  European  situ- 
ation), the  English  fleet  had  been  com- 
pletely mobilized  for  a  grand  review.  Be- 
fore demobilization  was  ordered,  the  war 
broke  out,  and  the  British  fleet,  in  its  full 
strength,  left  immediately  for  the  North 
Sea.  The  German  main  fleet  bowed  to  the 
inevitable  and  retired  to  its  North  Sea 
and  Baltic  ports,  protecting  itself  by  ex- 
tensive mine  fields,  heavy  wire  netting 
and  other  obstructions.  And  there,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  raiding  operations  against 
the  east  coast  of  England  by  its  fastest 
ships,  it  has  remained  absolutely  shut  in 
by  the  superior  strength  of  the  enemy. 

For  reasons  which  are  still  obscure, 
Germany  failed  to  call  home  from  the 
Mediterranean  two  valuable  ships,  the 
battle-cruiser  Goeben,  and  the  light  cruis- 
er Breslau,  which,  after  harrying  some 
of  the  coast  towns  on  the  Mediterranean, 
fled  to  Constantinople,  where  they  hoisted 
the  Turkish  flag  and  became  largely  in- 
strumental in  bringing  Turkey  into  the 
war. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  in  the  very 
first  days  of  the  war  there  was  exempli- 
fied, on  a  grand  and  very  dramatic  scale, 
the  truth,  so  long  taught  by  our  own 
Mahan,  of  the  enormous  importance  of 
the  command  of  the  sea.  Not  alone  was 
the  great  German  fleet,  built  up  with  such 
high  hopes  as  to  its  future  usefulness  on 
the  high  seas  and  costing  over  one  and 
one-half  billion  dollars,  driven  from  the 
high  seas  and  shut  up  within  its  own  re- 
stricted waters,  but  Great  Britain  was 
rendered  absolutely  secure  against  inva- 
sion, and  the  British  seas  were  so  com- 
pletely freed  of  the  enemy  that  her  trans- 
ports began  to  run  (and  have  continued 
to  run  for  a  whole  year)  to  and  fro  be- 
tween English  shores  and  the  Continent, 
conveying  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  their  supplies  for  service  against  the 
land  armies  of  Germany.    Furthermore, 


both  Great  Britain  and  France  have 
transported  troops  to  the  European 
battlefields  from  every  quarter  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

The  same  controlling  influence  of  sea 
power  has  been  witnessed  during  the  year 
within  the  Baltic,  where  the  predomi- 
nance of  German  naval  strength  has  en- 
abled the  dual  alliance  to  maintain  an 
ever-growing  traffic  between  the  neutral 
states  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  her 
own  Baltic  powers.  The  Russian  navy, 
greatly  inferior  in  strength,  has  done 
what  it  could  and  has  done  it  well,  the 
honors  of  the  naval  warfare,  so  far  as 
ships  lost  is  concerned,  being  fairly  well 
divided  between  the  two  navies;  unless 
indeed  it  be  true  that  the  German  battle- 
ship Pommern  was  lately  torpedoed,  a 
fact  which  the  German  Admiralty  has 
denied. 

Equally  dramatic  and  scarcely  less 
formidable  in  its  effect  upon  the  ultimate 
issue  of  the  great  war  was  the  manner 
in  which,  within  a  few  months,  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  sea  power  had  swept  the 
German  merchant  marine  from  the  high 
seas.  At  the  opening  of  the  war,  Ger- 
many possessed  over  5,000,000  tons  of 
shipping,  and  her  far-extended  foreign 
trade  was  one  of  the  most  notable  among 
her  many  industrial  and  commercial  suc- 
cesses. Such  was  the  predominance  of  the 
allied  fleet  on  the  high  seas,  however,  that, 
once  war  was  declared,  not  a  merchant 
ship  left  either  German  or  foreign  ports, 
and  those  that  were  on  the  high  seas  made 
haste  to  intern  themselves  in  the  nearest 
harbor  of  refuge. 

And  just  here  is  the  fitting  place  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  great  skill  and  daring  with 
which  the  German  cruisers  and  armed 
liners  carried  on  their  depredations 
against  allied  commerce  during  the  first 
few  months  of  the  war — an  enterprise  in 
which  they  were  greatly  aided  by  that 
elaborate  system  of  secret  service  with 
which  the  Germans  for  many  years  past 
have  completely  networked  the  world.  It 
is  necessary  here  only  to  refer  to  such  ex- 
ploits as  those  of  the  Emden,  Karlsruhe, 
Dresden,  and  others  to  show  what  a  few 
fast  ships  in  the  hands  of  able  seamen  and 
officers  can  do  in  working  havoc  among 
the  enemy's  shipping  on  the  high  seas. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this 
review  to  enter  into  any  detailed  analysis 
of  such  engagements  as  have  occurred 
during  the  twelve  months  of  the  war.  The 
first  of  these  took  place  on  August  28th, 
1914,  in  the  Bight  of  Heligoland,  when 
British  destroyer  flotillas,  headed  by  two 
light  cruisers,  were  sent  in  to  endeavor  to 
draw  the  Germans  out  to  an  engagement. 
The  challenge  wAs  answered,  and  for  sev- 
eral hours  there  was  a  very  spirited  fight, 
during  which,  including  both  sides,  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  high-speed  vessels 
were  engaged.  The  expedition  was  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Beatty,  in  the 
battle-cruiser  Lion,  and  when  the  British 
contingent  failed  to  reappear,  the  Lion 
dashed  in  and  saved  the  situation  by  sink- 
ing three  of  the  German  light  cruisers 
and  a  couple  of  destroyers  with  her  salvos. 
The  British  fleet  drew  ofl?  with  its  light 
cruisers  rather  badly  mauled,  but  without 
the  loss  of  any  ships. 

A  most  significant  fact  in  this  engage- 
ment was  the  difficulty  of  securing  hits 
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with  the  torpedoes.  It  is  estimated  that 
fully  fifty  ships  were  using  the  torpedo 
j  freely;  yet,  so  far  as  is  known,  not  a 
;  single  hit  was  scored  through  several 
hours  of  engagement.  The  high  speed  and 
quick  manoeuvring  power  of  the  ships 
attacked,  and  the  difficulty  of  estimating 
the  speed  of  the  enemy  vessels,  seem  to 
have  contributed  to  render  torpedo  fire  so 
extremely  uncertain  at  the  distant  ranges, 
as  to  make  it  almost  negligible. 

Thus  far,  the  most  important  naval 
fight  of  the  war  was  that  between  the 
British  and  German  battle-cruisers,  which 
occurred  in  the  North  Sea,  when  the  Brit- 
ish intercepted  the  Germans  on  their 
second  attempted  raid  on  the  seacoast 
towns  of  England.  It  was  a  running  fight, 
in  which  three  German  29-knot  battle- 
cruisers  and  the  26-knot  armored  cruiser 
Bluecher  were  engaged  by  three  29-knot 
British  battle-cruisers  and  two  of  26 
knots.  Each  side  was  assisted  by  some 
light  cruisers  and  several  flotillas  of  de- 
stroyers. The  Bluecher  was  abandoned  by 
her  consorts  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  gun- 
fire of  the  26-knot  battle-cruisers.  The 
Seydlitz,  Doerflinger  and  Moltke  were 
pursued  by  the  Lion,  Princess  Royal  and 
Tiger  in  a  running  fight,  during  which  the 
British  flagship  was  put  out  of  action  by 
a  shell  in  the  engine  room,  and  the  Ger- 
man battle-cruisers  were  heavily  punished 
by  gun-fire,  fires  breaking  out  on  two  of 
the  ships.  They  escaped  by  leading  the 
pursuing  British  ships  into  a  group  of 
submarines,  when  they  turned  and  aban- 
doned the  pursuit. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  engagement 
was  the  great  range  at  which  the  British 
landed,  namely,  17,000  yards,  or  ten  miles. 
Spotting  from  the  fire-control  platform 
was  impossible  at  this  range,  but  the  work 
was  done  by  the  British  destroyers,  which 
steamed  abreast  of  the  Germans  and  re- 
ported the  fall  of  the  shots,  by  wireless, 
to  their  own  ships.  How  heavily  the  Ger- 
mans were  punished  is  not  known,  but  in 
the  intervening  months  since  that  fight 
they  have  attempted  no  more  raids 
against  the  English  coast. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  South  Atlantic 
two  notable  engagements  served  to  em- 
phasize the  fearfully  destructive  char- 
acter of  modern  naval  warfare.  The  first 
of  these  occurred  off  the  coast  of  Chile, 
between  a  squadron  under  von  Spee,  com- 
posed of  the  armored  cruisers  Scharn- 
horst  and  Gneisenau  and  the  light  cruisers 
Niirnberg,  Leipzig  and  Bremen,  and  a 
squadron  under  Admiral  Craddock,  con- 
sisting of  the  armored  cruisers  Good  Hope 
and  Monviouth,  and  the  light  cruiser 
Glasgow.  The  German  armored  cruisers 
were  the  crack  gunnery  ships  in  the  Ger- 
man fleet,  and  both  were  manned  by  long- 
service  men.  The  fight  resulted  in  a 
crushing  defeat  for  the  British,  the  Good 
Hope  and  Monmouth  being  early  set  on 
fire  by  the  accurate  salvos  of  the  German 
armored  cruisers,  which  are  reported  to 
have  opened  at  a  range  of  12,000  yards. 
The  Good  Hope  and  Monmouth  were 
sunk ;  but  the  Glasgoiv  escaped  to  do  good 
service  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  battle  off 
the  Falkland  Islands. 

The  British  Admiralty,  resolving  to 
take  no  chances  with  these  formidable 
German  ships,  dispatched  the  battle- 
cruisers  Invincible  and  Inflexible  and  the 
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armored  and  light  cruisers,  Glasgow, 
Kent,  Carnarvon,  Cornwall,  and  Bristol 
to  round  up  and  sink  von  Spec's  fleet.  The 
British  were  coaling  up  at  Port  Stanley, 
Falkland  Islands,  when  the  German  fleet, 
consisting  of  the  Scharnhorst  and  Gmfei- 
senau,  and  the  light  cruisers  Dresden, 
Leipsig  and  Numberg  were  sighted.  It 
was  a  running  fight.  The  Inflexible,  In- 
vincible and  armored  cruiser  Carnarvon, 
pursuing  the  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau, 
the  rest  of  the  British  fleet  making  after 
the  German  light  cruisers.  After  a  run- 
ning fight  lasting  several  hours,  all  of  the 
German  ships  except  the  Dresden  were 
sunk  by  gunfire.  In  this  fight  it  was  again 
demonstrated  that  eflfective  work  with 
modern  heavy  guns  can  be  done  at  ranges 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  yards, 
at  which  distances  both  the  German  and 
English  ships  landed  heavily  upon  each 
other.  The  result  with  British  12-inch 
guns  pitted  against  German  8.2-inch  guns 
was  a  foregone  conclusion,  although  ac- 
cording to  the  British  officers  the  Ger- 
mans did  some  "magnificent  shooting." 

In  the  several  duels  which  have  occurred 
between  individual  ships,  the  protected 
cruiser  Highflyer  sank  the  armed  liner 
Kaiser  Wilhehn  der  Grosse  off  the  west 
coast  of  Africa;  the  armed  liner  Car- 
mania  sank  the  armed  liner  Cap  Trafal- 
gar in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Austra- 
lian light  cruiser  Sydney,  after  a  running 
fight,  demolished  the  light  cruiser  Emden 
and  drove  her  ashore. 

Now  in  all  these  sea  fights,  whether  be- 
tween fieets  or  individual  ships,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  very  forcefully  that  a 
combination  of  heavy  gunfire  v/ith  high 
speed  is  likely  to  prove  the  controlling 
factor  in  determining  victory  or  defeat. 
The  ship  with  the  heavy  guns,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Falkland  Islands  fight,  and  of 
that  between  the  Sydney  and  the  E^nden 
is  able  to  choose  the  distance  most  favor- 
able to  her  own  batteries  and  least  favor- 
able to  the  enemy,  and  the  result  in  every 
case  has  proved  fatal  to  the  slower  and 
less  heavily  gunned  ship. 

Germany,  realizing  that  her  naval 
ships  were  shut  up  securely  in  her  own 
ports,  and  that  her  merchant  fleet  being 
swept  from  the  high  seas,  she  was  cut  off 
from  the  greater  part  of  her  supplies  by 
sea,  had  but  one  form  of  warfare  left 
open  for  herself,  namely,  the  secret  war- 
fare by  mine  and  submarine.  With  a 
free  hand  she  not  only  strewed  her  own 
waters  with  mines,  but  scattered  them 
liberally  along  the  highways  of  commerce. 
Because  of  this,  and  no  doubt  largely  be- 
cause the  danger  from  submarines  render- 
ed it  impossible  to  maintain  a  close  block- 
ade of  German  ports,  Great  Britain  de- 
clared the  North  Sea  closed,  and  estab- 
lished her  lines  of  blockade  from  Calais 
to  Dover  and  between  Scotland  and  Nor- 
way. The  losses  due  to  German  mines 
were  heavy  in  the  early  months  of  the 
war,  both  to  belligerent  and  neutral  na- 
tions, though  of  late  the  casualties  from 
this  cause  have  been  relatively  few. 

It  is  with  the  submarine  that  Germany 
has  scored  her  greatest  success,  and  in 
this  class  of  warfare  she  has  certainly 
done  remarkably  well.  Her  earliet  suc- 
cess was  the  sinking  by  submarine  of  the 
Aboukir,  Cressy  and  Hogue,  a  disaster 
which  is  to  be  blamed  as  much  to  British 
carelessness  as  to  German  skill;  for  the 


ships  were  steaming  at  only  7  knots  speed, 
and  were  unattended  by  destroyers.  Lat- 
er, the  Germans  scored  against  the  battle- 
ship Formidable,  sinking  her  as  she  was 
on  her  way  to  Plymouth  down  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  and,  by  mine  and  submar- 
ine, against  the  Audacious.  If  we  except 
a  small  cruiser,  the  Niger,  sunk  at  Dover, 
and  two  destroyers,  this  constitutes  the 
principal  German  successes  against  naval 
ships;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  for  several 
months,  at  least  around  the  British  Isles, 
submarines  have  scored  no  successes 
against  naval  vessels. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  the 
menace  of  the  submarine  that  forced  the 
British  main  fleet  to  seek  a  distant  base, 
remote  from  the  North  Sea.  Touch  is 
kept  with  the  Germ.an  coastline,  probably 
by  a  blockade  of  submarines,  and  it  may 
be  the  presence  of  these  off  the  German 
ports  which  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
absolute  German  immobility  so  far  as 
its  battleship  and  battle-cruiser  fleet  is 
concerned. 

In  the  Mediterranean  this  same  com- 
paratively new  weapon  of  warfare  has 
demonstrated  its  efficiency  in  dramatic 
fashion.  The  Austrians  have  sunk  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  French  armored  cruisers 
and  an  Italian  cruiser,  and  lately  in  the 
Dardanelles  the  German  submarines  have 
accounted  for  two  of  the  older  British 
battleships,  the  Triumph  and  Majestic. 
The  British  submarines  have  sunlc  two 
Turkish  cruisers  and  a  German  cruiser, 
Hela,  in  the  North  Sea,  and  the  French 
and  Italians  have  scored  frequently  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

Just  here,  with  regard  to  the  Dardan- 
elles operation  as  a  whole,  it  should  be 
said  that  the  attempt  to  force  the  Straits 
by  a  naval  demonstration  unaided  by  land 
forces  was  one  of  the  worst  blunders  of 
the  whole  war.  The  first  reports  of  this 
adventure  were  optimistic  and  aroused  an 
expectation  of  success  which  was  alto- 
gether unwarranted  by  the  facts.  It  has 
been  rumored  that  the  Allies  expected 
Greece  to  furnish  the  land  army  for  co- 
operation; but  this  has  never  been  sub- 
stantiated. The  present  operations  prom- 
ise success  after  slow  and  arduous  fight- 
ing. That  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  is  be- 
ing won  by  the  Allies  is  another  tribute 
to  sea  power;  for  every  man,  every  gun 
and  every  pound  of  provisions  for  the 
large  army  there  had  to  be  transported 
by  sea  and  the  army  itself  provisioned 
and  munitioned  from  the  sea.  Further- 
more, the  ships  are  lending  most  valu- 
able aid  by  the  flanking  fire  in  assisting 
the  army  to  conduct  its  sweeping  opera- 
tions up  the  peninsula.  The  submarine 
scare  in  this  theatre  of  war  seems  to  have 
subsided.  Probably  the  nets  and  the 
destroyer  patrol  employed  around  the 
British  Isles  are  being  used  to  good  effect 
in  defense  against  submarines  at  the  Dar- 
danelles. 

Following  the  failure  of  the  Germans, 
after  their  first  few  successes,  to  make 
any  impression  upon  the  British  naval 
forces  with  their  submarine  fleet,  von  Tir- 
pitz  turned  savagely  upon  the  defenceless 
merchant  ships,  not  merely  of  the  enemy, 
but  of  even  neutral  nations  themselves. 
Under  the  positively  ridiculous  pretence 
(as  the  results  have  shown)  that  they 
were  blockading  the  British  Isles,  they 
commenced,   in   contravention   of  all   the 
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rules  of  warfare  and  every  humanitarian 
consideration,  to  sinli  defenceless  ships, 
and  send  men,  women  and  children  ruth- 
lessly to  the  bottom — this  orgy  of  crime 
culminating  in  the  sinking,  without  warn- 
ing, of  the  Lusitania  with  the  loss  of  over 
1,000  souls,  including  over  100  Americans. 
But  the  German  submarines  are  not  by 
any  means  having  things  their  own  way, 
even  in  this  attack  on  defenseless  ships. 
So  far  as  stopping  food  and  other  impor- 
tations into  Great  Britain  is  concerned, 
they  have  not  sunk  over  2%  per  cent,  of 
the  total  tonnage  of  over  20,000,000  of  the 
British  merchant  marine.  Moreover,  al- 
though the  fact  is  not  publicly  known, 
there  has  been  a  terrible  loss  of  German 
submarines,  due  to  methods  of  capture 
and  destruction  which  have  been  inaug- 
urated since  the  war  began.  And  instead 
of  the  seven  or  eight  reported  by  the 
British  Admiralty,  which  represents  only 
those  sunk  by  gunfire,  ramming,  or  other 
surface  attack,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  between  thirty-five  and  forty  of  the 
German  submarines  have  been  destroyed 
or  netted  by  the  huge  series  of  seining 
operations  around  the  British  Isles.  The 
German  submarine  is  blind  below  water, 
and  it  runs  into  a  heavy  steel  net  as  help- 
lessly as  a  school  of  fish  into  a  seine  net. 
True  it  is  that  Germany  is  building  sub- 
marines at  a  great  rate.  But  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  she  is  building  them  much 
faster  than  she  is  losing  them. 


Workshops   of    War 

How  Britain  Is  Preparing  For  The  Real 
Struggle  Ahead. 


IN  a  powerful  article  in  the  Winds'yr 
Magazine,  W.  G.  Fitzgerald  gives  a 
pictureof  the  war  efforts  that  Great 
Britain  is  making  from  the  industrial 
standpoint.  It  is  worth  reproducing  if 
only  for  the  inspiration  that  it  gives: 

"Sir,"  said  the  Prime  Minister,  in  one 
of  his  grave  and  telling  periods,  "the 
situation  is  without  a  parallel  in  our  na- 
tional history."  "We  are  living,"  declared 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  "in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  convulsion  which  has  ever  been 
wrought  upon  the  earth  by  the  hand  of 
man."  These  are  clear  statements,  cal- 
culated to  keep  before  the  Empire  the  vast 
scale  and  ruthless  nature  of  a  conflict 
which  cannot  be  measured  by  any  prece- 
dent. 

The  Premier  sees  it  as  "a  gigantic 
struggle  of  endurance,"  calling  for  the 
willing  and  organized  help  of  every  class 
in  the  community.  "This  is  democracy's 
fight,"  was  Lord  Haldane's  message  to 
America.  "The  militarist  hurled  his  sys- 
tem against  Europe,  and  it  must  be 
broken.  Freedom  for  all  nations  is  the 
ideal."  But  at  what  a  cost!  Who  shall 
set  out  in  symbols  the  fabulous  sum  repre- 
senting the  wreck  of  a  civilized  world? 
Britain  alone  is  spending  £100,000,000  a 
month. 

As  to  the  slaughter,  a  French  economist 
reckons  that  every  fighting-man  who  is 
slain  represents  a  loss  of  £1,000,  and,  if 
maimed,  the  loss  to  his  country  is  heavier 
still.  Then  every  pound  spent  in  war  en- 
tails ten  shillings'  worth  of  destruction. 


How  Do  You  Know  If  Your  Answer 
Is  Right  When  You  Add  a  Column? 
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Whether  you  add  it  mentally  or  with 
a  machine — any  kind  of  a  machine — 
you  never  KNOW  until  you  re-add  it. 

You  may  check  your  work  against  a  du- 
plicate columnand  catch  some  errors,  but 
you  can  actually  PROVE  it  only  by  re-adding. 

With  the  Comptometer  you  can  add  and  re-add 
and  KNOW  if  your  answer  is  right,  in  half  the 
time  it  would  take  to  add  and  check  by  proof- 


reading the  figures,  or  by  any  other  means.  The 
Comptometer  way  leaves  no  chance  of  being 
tripped  up  by  unnoticed  transpositions. 

The  principle  of  proof  by  re-addition  is  recog- 
nized in  the  daily  practice  of  every  accountant. 
He  invariably  applies  it  as  the  final  test  when 
the  accuracy  of  a  total  is  in  doubt.  Then,  why 
not  use  it  first?  Comptometer  speed  makes  this 
positive  proof  the  quickest  and  easiest — just  as 
it  makes  the  original  addition  quicker  and  surer 
than  you  can  make  it  any  other  way. 


Besides  the  advantages  of  speed  and  accuracy 
it  affords,  the  Comptometer  is  the  handiest 
machine  imaginable  for  bookkeepers'  work. 

There  it  sits  right  beside  his  ledger.  Every 
key  stroke  adds  its  proper  amount  and  the  addi- 
tion is  completed  without  moving  the  hand  from 
the  keyboard.  In  the  same  rapid  manner  he 
makes  his  invoice  extensions,  discounts,  figures 


average  due  dates,  distributions — puts  ALL  the 
mechanical  work  through  the  machine  instead 
of  through  his  brain. 

It  is  this  combination  of  speed  and  con- 
venience in  the  Comptometer  that  enables  you 
to  do  your  work  and  PROVE  it  so  you  know 
it  is  right  and  still  save  time  and  no  end  of 
hard  work. 


Ask  For  Demonstration 

In  the  nearest  one  of  the  65  Comptometer  offices  there  is  a  competent 
Comptometer  man  ready  to  demonstrate  the  economy  of  Comptometer 
speed  and  accuracy  on  all  your  figure  work.  Write  us  that  we  may 
arrange   for   such  a  demonstration   without  obligaition  or  expense  to  you. 


FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO. 


1715-31   N.  Paulina  Street 

Canadian  Offices  or  Dealers  : 
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PowerBldg.  Tra  lers  Bank  Eldg.  McGreevy  Bldg.  1309  1 1  th  St.  W. 


Chicago,  Illinoi* 
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PEERLESS  POULTRY  FENCE 

A  Kaal  Fenea-Hot  NeMIng 

Strongly  made  and   closely  spaced— making  it  a  rumplcte 
barrier  against  large  animals  as  well  as  sniuJI  poultry.  Top^ 
I  and  iRittom  wires  No.  9— mtcrmediates  No.  12  wire— made  i^ 
F  by  the  Open  Hearth  process  which  time  and  other  tests  havef 
W proven  to  be  ihe  best.  Send  for  cfttaloR.Aflk  alwut  our  farm  and  ornkmeotal  I 
f  fcDoiDK-  ARenoiBH  newrly  everywhere.  Agents  wanted  In  unaflslpied  territory.^ 
Th«  Banwell-Hoxlo  WIro  Fenc«  Company,  L<d.. 
_Winnipeir»  Mbd.,  llaniUtoa,  Ont. 
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Add  to  all  this  the  cessation  of  productive 
industry,  and  a  vague  idea  of  universal 
ruin  is  conceived. 

Even  the  digging  of  trenches  adds  to 
the  havoc.  Whole  districts  are  seamed 
with  chasms.  This  process  throws  worth- 
less subsoil  on  top  of  the  rich  earth,  and 
to  remedy  this  minor  mischief  will  take 
years  of  patient  labor.  Meanwhile  all 
available  treasure  is  being  spent  in  muni- 
tions of  war.  In  giant  ships  and  armor- 
plates;  in  15-inch  rifles,  so  costly  and  so 
short-lived — each  weighs  close  on  100 
tons,  and  its  highest  explosive  charge  eats 
up  a  bale  of  the  finest  cotton  weighing 
400  lbs.!  The  super-Dreadnought  costs 
over  £2,000,000  and  carries  a  crew  of  over 
1,000  highly-trained  men,  yet  this  mighty 
fabric  can  be  destroyed  by  a  delicate 
mobile  missile  like  a  torpedo,  which  can 
be  made  for  £1,000! 

By  land  and  sea  it  is  a  war  of  wits  and 
weapons,  with  mere  valor  counting  for 
little  before  electrified  wires  and  machine- 
guns,  siege  artillery,  trench-mortars, 
grenades  and  bombs,  with  merciless  eyes 
in  the  clouds  and  new  chemical  arms  like 
the  poison-gas,  the  phosphorus  shell  that 
makes  incurable  wounds,  and  sprays  of 
vitriol,  blazing  pitch,  and  burning  oil. 

"Our  chemists  will  win  the  war,"  the 
Germans  exulted,  knowing  their  spec- 
tacled professors  trying  experiments  upon 
dogs  in  the  Hasselt  trenches.  "We  must 
win!"  is  their  new  and  desperate  note. 
"We'll  spring  surprises  on  the  foe  as  we 
sprang  the  needle-grun  on  the  Austrians  in 
'66,  and  'Dicke  Bertha,'  the  giant  howit- 
zer, on  those  Belgian  forts." 

The  element  of  surprise  has  certainly 
been  one-sided.  "Our  energies,"  an  offi- 
cer complains,  "seem  to  be  directed  to- 
wards checkmating  their  new  dodges." 
This  phase  has  passed,  and  with  real  re- 
luctance the  free  democracies  have  called 
in  maleficent  science.  The  French 
Academy  is  now  linked  with  the  Ministry 
of  War  by  generals  of  liaison,  who  will 
put  the  Army's  needs  before  the  chemists. 
The  Germans  have  frequently  used 
chloride  of  methyl,  which  is  a  violent  irri- 
tant to  the  eyes. 


"We  wished,"  says  Professor  Appel, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  "neither 
to  burn,  asphyxiate,  nor  poison  our  enemy, 
but  his  methods  force  us  to  renounce  all 
such  magnanimity.  To-day  we  shall  reply 
with  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth."  So  the  Great  War  goes,  constant- 
ly widening  in  bitter  scope.  "It  is  a  war 
of  people  against  people,"  said  Herr  Del- 
Briick,  in  the  Prussian  Diet.  "A  war  in 
which  everybody — whether  in  the  field 
or  at  home,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex — is  bound  to  give  his  or  her  whole  life 
to  the  service  of  the  State." 

In  a  word,  it  is  German's  grosse  Zeit, 
or  imperial  era,  and  behind  her  armies 
roar  the  forges  of  war — Krupps  alone  em- 
ply  115,000  men,  who  work  in  day  and 
night  shifts  with  fanatic  zeal.  For  this 
is  a  workshop  war.  Munitions  are  almost 
more  than  men  in  the  mechpnical  epic  of 
super-mangling.  The  artisan  ranks  with 
the  soldier.  Dockers  and  navvies  have 
military  status,  and  the  shell-borer  may 
claim  a  medal  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
"It  is  not  your  privilege,"  Earl  Kitchener 
wrote  to  the  Vickers  employees  in  Barrow, 
"to  be  able  to  exhibit  acts  of  valor  in  the 
field,  but  your  efforts  in  the  workshop 
are  as  necessary  to  a  speedy  and  success- 
ful end  of  the  war  as  the  bravery  of  your 
comrades  in  the  fighting-line." 

Mr.  Asquith  sees  fit  place  and  fit  work 
in  the  confiict  for  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  land.  "And  when  there  is  once  more 
peace  upon  earth,  may  it  be  recorded  as 
the  proudest  papp  in  the  annals  of  this 
nation  that  there  was  not  a  home  nor  a 
workshop  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom 
which  did  not  take  its  part  in  the  com- 
mon struggle,  and  earn  its  share  in  the 
common  triumph." 

It  is  this  universality  which  makes  the 
conflict  so  uniquely  dreadful.  The  mother 
of  a  family  in  Leeds  may  leave  her  baby 
in  a  creche,  and  go  out  to  Greenwood  and 
Batley's  to  make  cartridges.  She  ranks 
as  a  soldier,  that  deft-handed  woman, 
sitting  at  the  machine  she's  decke,'  vith 
ribbons  and  flf^-^';.  becau'^e  "'.e  and  her 
neighbors  helped  to  raise  the  output  to 
two  million  cartridges  a  week. 


And  as  a  soldier  she  may  die  in  this 
savage  day  of  war  upon  civilians.  Mother 
and  babe  may  be  slain  in  their  bed  by 
flaming  death  dropped  from  the  summer 
night  skies,  ad  Tnajorem  Allemanniae 
gloriam!  "New  technique,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Oskar  Bie,  in  his  defence  of  in- 
humanity, "gives  new  power  to  the  army 
using  it.  And  that  army  is  mad  which  re- 
linquishes any  advantage."  This  is  Ger- 
many's code,  superheated  into  a  national 
cultus — the  moral  Weltanschauung,  which 
is  to  lift  her  to  universal  domination. 

Britain's  reply  is  to  transform  her  Em- 
pire into  an  arserial  and  divert  every 
available  lathe  and  wheel,  every  brain  and 
hand  of  her  peoples,  into  purposes  of  war. 
"We  want  rifles,"  says  our  Minister  of 
Munitions.  "We  want  guns  and  shells, 
fuses,  chemicals  and  explosives."  "We 
were  not  ready,''  he  owned  frankly,  in  an- 
other speech,  and  was  not  altogether  sorry 
for  it.  "That  fact  will  be  our  apology  and 
defence  in  history  when  this  war  comes 
to  be  judged." 

But  now  the  machine  moves  to  its 
mighty  end.  Mr.  Pearce,  Defence  Mini- 
ster in  far-off  Australia,  has  taken  a 
census  of  operatives  and  plant.  Mr.  Hol- 
man,  the  New  South  Wales  Prime  Mini- 
ster, has  called  together  State  and  private 
experts  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
on  a  great  scale.  Each  workshop  special- 
izes in  shell  parts,  which  are  put  together 
in  a  central  depot.  Even  high  explosive — 
.most  delicate  and  unstable  stuff — will  be 
made  in  Australia. 

Mining  and  smelting  companies,  like 
the  Broken  Hill  and  Mount  Lyell,  are 
offering  technical  aid;  so  are  the  zinc  and 
sulphide  corporations.  South  African 
artisans  have  volunteered;  and  as  for 
Canada,  she  has  400  factories  making 
cartridges  and  shell  to  the  tune  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  Canadian 
nickelled  steel  will  replace  zinc  sockets  in 
the  shells — a  concession  of  real  value  as 
well  as  local  sentiment. 

Major-General  Bertram,  Supervisor  of 
Works,  and  Colonel  Hughes,  Minister  of 
Minitia,  recently  inspected  a  new  Can- 
adian plant  for  high-explosive  shell.    Sir 
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The  Price  of  Freedom 


In  the  anguished  arms  of  a  nurse  there  lay 

One  broken  beyond  repair; 
Not  knowing  his  life  was  ebbing  away. 

Nor  sensing  her  pitying  prayer. 

His  sword  arm  shattered  in  bloodied  sleeve. 

Was  eloquent  of  pain. 
But  he  smiled:  "I've  got  indefinite  leave 

To  make  me  new  again. 

"So  I'm  going  home;  write  Mother  please. 

'Twill  fill  her  heart  with  joy. 
(O  God!  this  pain,  a  moment's  ease!") 

Pleaded  the  wounded  boy. 


A  hot  tear  splashed  on  his  paling  cheek. 

He  looked  at  the  nurse  in  surprise. 
And  there  he  read,  while  his  soul  grew  weak. 

His  fate,  in  her  brimming  eyes. 

So  the  moments  passed  till  the  end  drew  near. 

And  his  time  had  come  to  die. 
"I'm  going  Home,  write  Mother  dear! 

Will  you  kiss  me,  nurse,  good-bye?" 

Long,  strangling  sobs  shook  the  sorrowing  nurse. 

"Another  hideous  wrong!" 
And  her  brave  soul  sickened  beneath  the  curse. 

"How  long,  0  God,  how  long?" 

— Ida  Randolph  Spragge. 
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Thomas  Shaughnessy,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  came  over  to 
confer  with  the  War  Office.  "Canada  is 
prepared,"  says  the  great  engineer,  "to 
make  every  effort  and  sacrifice  in  her 
power  to  go  through  with  the  task  which 
the  Empire  has  taken  in  hand."  Railway 
shops,  steel  and  iron  mills,  agricultural 
implement  and  machinery  works — all  are 
adapting  their  men  and  methods  to  the 
common  cause. 

And  what  do  we  see  at  home?  Britain 
as  a  clanging  Kriegschauplatz — a  theatre 
of  industrial  war,  from  the  secret  ways  of 
Portsmouth  to  the  waters  of  Rosyth, 
where  the  keenest  and  ablest  of  our  young 
naval  officers  conduct  experiments 
fraught  with  surprise  for  Von  Tirpitz 
and  his  men.  Long  ago  the  curtain  rang 
down  upon  our  naval  activities,  but  it 
may  not  be  indiscreet  to  say  that  prodigies 
have  been  performed  in  our  dockyards, 
and  when  "The  Day"  dawns  at  last  upon 
the  sea,  the  trident  will  remain  in 
Britannia's  fist,  where  it  has  been  for  a 
thou.sand  years. 

Meanwhile  our  great  naval  arsenals 
thunder  and  blaze  vdth  work,  and  every 
riveter  ranks  himself  with  soldier  or 
sailor.  What  a  stupendous  business  the 
big  ship  is,  from  its  Whitehall  design — 
the  synthesis  of  sea-power  in  lines  and 
curves — to  the  titan  keel-plates  and 
towering  ribs,  upon  which  a  host  of  ham- 
mers clang  and  clash  with  ceaseless  din! 
Eight  thousand  men  may  work  upon  a 
Dreadnought. 

Thousands  more  are  at  work  upon  her 
"clothing"  . —  those  wonderful  armor- 
plates,  more  precious  than  gold  to  the 
country — and  also  on  her  guns.  For  over 
sixty  years  gun  and  armor  have  vied  with 
and  tricked  each  other.  John  Brovsm,  of 
Sheffield,  hurried  home  from  Toulon  in 
the  'forties  and  found  the  Admiralty  a 
little  nervous  about  their  "wooden  walls." 
The  ironmaster  described  the  French 
three-decker  La  Gloire — she  was  clothed 
in  hammered  plate  4%  inches  thick. 

"We  can  do  better,"  Brown  urged. 
"Only  let  us  roll  our  plates,  and  they'll 
be  more  reliable,  more  tenacious  and  uni- 
form." By  1863  quite  three-fourths  of 
our  Navy  was  mailed,  and  as  guns  grew  in 
power,  plates  grew  thicker,  till  the  In- 
flexible carried  22  inches  of  armor!  Then 
the  face  was  hardened  and  thickness  de- 
creased. In  like  manner  guns  swelled  to 
monstrous  size,  then  grew  smaller  as  pro- 
pellants  grew  in  power  and  steel  revealed 
new  wonders  in  laboratory  and  forge. 

To-day  Sheffield  speaks  of  "our"  war- 
ships because  she  arms  and  protects  them 
in  forges  of  appalling  energy.  In  the 
melting-shop  are  furnaces  with  a  tem- 
perature of  2,500  degrees.  The  door  opens 
upon  intolerable  splendor  of  flame  from 
molten  steel  that  pours  in  curving  streams 
of  ineffable  radiance  with  great  sparkle 
and  flash  of  golden  sparks.  Each  furnace 
deals  with  a  charge  of  fifty  tons,  and  all 
flow  into  one  huge  central  casting-pit. 
The  whole  is  soon  a  rough  ingot,  and, 
having  been  heated  again,  it  is  seized  and 
squeezed  into  a  slab  by  a  press  with  a 
pressure  of  6,000  tons. 

Then  come  the  rolling  and  carbonizing 
processes,  and  after  that  the  chilling  that 
hardens  the  face.  Fifteen  thousand  jets 
of  water  play  upon  the  plate,  and  then  a 
bending-press   moulds   it  with   cyclopean 


Making  Seconds  Do  the  Toil  of  Minutes 

In  the  saving  of  "working  time"  of  the  Accountant  and  in  its  unique  facilities 
for  simplifying  the  handling  of  accounts 

THE  KALAMAZOO 

Loose-Leaf  Binder 

Stands  Unequalled 

It  enables  you  to  do  in  seconds  the  toil  of 
minutes.  The  KALAMAZOO  has  a  capacity  for 
expansion  that  is  practically  unlimited;  with  a 
thousand  leaves  there  is  still  room  for  quick, 
easy  insertions  or  removals.  It  will  hold  tightly 
one  sheet  or  a  thousand  sheets  equally  well,  as 
many  or  as  few  as  are  needed  for  actual  use. 
The  alignment  is  always  ptrfeet,  no  matter  how 
frequently  used.  The  KALAMAZOO  will  do 
everything  that  any  other  binder  will  do,  and 
do  them  better,  and  it  has  many  features  dis 
tinetively  its  own. 

Warwick   Bros.  &  Rutter 

King  and  Spadina,        Toronto,  Ontario 


Look  at  its 
strength  and 
let  us  show 
you  the  time 
and  money- 
saving  features 

of  the 
KALAMAZOO. 

Ask   for 
booklet    "W." 


Shoot ! ! 


Shoot  the  dayhght  into  your  dark,  dismal  basement; 
'  your  dark  store;  office;  or  factory.  By  using  scien- 
tific Luxfer  Prisms  your  dark  premises  become  light 
and  cheery.  The  heavy  drain  of  your  artificial  light- 
ing bills  upon  your  profits  will  be  eliminated.  The 
cheap,  free,  healthy  daylight  will  make  the  unavail- 
able corners  available.  Your  work  will  be  turned 
out  more  efficiently  by  the  light  of  day.  Artificial  light 
is  a  fatigue  producer,  a  strain  to  the  eyes,  besides 
creating  a  stifling  atmosphere.  Use  the  free  day- 
light. 

Write  for  catalogue  "L"  and  see 
how  the  installation  of  Luxfer 
Prisms  will  reduce  expenses. 

Luxfer  Prism  Company,  Limited,  IoroK 


1009  Eactern  Townships  Bank  Bldg.,  Montreal. 


West 
ONT. 

504  Canada  Bldg,,  Winnipeg. 
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WEIS-KNECHTEL  FILING  CABINETS 
SIMPLIFY  YOUR  WORK 


— besides  enabling  you  to  keep  valuable  records  with  the  least 
amount  of  labor.  Every  business  or  professional  man  may  have 
"clean,"  up-to-date  card  ledgers,  classified  mailing  lists,  indexed 
catalogues,  letter  and  invoice  files,  electro  or  legal  blank  drawers, 
and  many  other  filing  conveniences,  kept  in  good  order  with 
very  little  work,  and  instantly  available  for  reference,  in  a  WEIS- 
KNECHTEL  filing  desk  or  cabinet.  These  files  are  made  of  solid 
oak,  with  a  choice  of  nine  different  filing  interiors  in  roller  bear- 
ing drawers.     The  cabinets  are  made  in  "Letter"  and   "Legal 

Cap"  widths — the  desks 
in  "Letter"  width  only. 
Owing  to  the  stout, 
skeleton  frame  c  o  n  - 
struction,  these  files  are 
sold  at  a  very  reason- 
able price. 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
prices  and  particu- 
lars, or  write  us  for 
catalogue  No.  24. 

THE  KNECHTEL  FURNITURE  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

HANOVER,     ONTARIO 


If  unable  to  obtain  a  desired  article^ 

consult  our  service  department, 

"C'  VERY  month  MacLean's  Magazine  receives  letters  from  sub- 
•*^  scribers  stating  that  they  are  desirous  of  purchasing  certain 
articles,  but  do  not  know  where  they  can  be  procured. 

Through  the  medium  of  our  numerous  magazines  and  trade 
publications,  as  also  through  our  many  representatives  in  various 
cities  and  towns,  we  have  special  facilities  for  procuring  information 
about  goods  and  articles,  and  these  are  at  the  service  of  our  readers. 

Send  in  the  coupon  and  you  will  receive 
promptly  the  desired  information. 


MacLean's  Magazine, 

143   University  Avenue,  INFORMATION  WANTED. 

TORONTO. 

Please  let  me   know  where   I  can  purchase    

Name    

Address    


fingers,  exerting  a  pressure  of  12,000 
tons.  Mechanical  planes  work  away  at 
16  inches  of  diamond  steel  as  though  it 
were  soft  wood. 

At  last  the  giant  plate  is  ready  for  its 
ship.  No  wonder  plant  for  this  work  will 
cost  half  a  million  pounds  to  set  up,  and 
even  so  needs  constant  modification.  Of 
the  great  guns  there  is  little  space  to  tell. 
Our  latest  15-inch  rifle  is  the  steel  em- 
bodiment of  sea-power,  the  pride  of 
mathematicians  and  professors  of  bal- 
listics. 

A  tube  58  feet  long,  weighing  97  tons, 
and  wound  with  190  miles  of  steel  ribbon, 
the  better  to  resist  the  terrific  energy  of 
the  high-explosive  charge.  "It  is  the  best 
gun  we  have  ever  had,"  the  First  Lord 
assures  us.  It  hurls  a  2,000-lb.  shell 
twelve  miles  with  marvelous  accuracy, 
and  is  of  exceptionally  long  life. 

Alas,  the  costly  giant's  life  is  limited  to 
so  many  shots  by  reason  of  the  erosive 
action  of  gas  in  the  inner  rifled  tube. 
Each  discharge  breeds  an  energy  capable 
of  lifting  82,000  tons!  The  2,000-lb.  shell 
soars  mountains  high,  and  by  miracles  of 
optical  skill  and  calculation  it  descends 
upon  a  target  relatively  no  bigger  than 
a  penny-piece.  "We  began  to  hit  at  17,000 
yards,"  said  Sir  David  Beatty,  in  his  pre- 
liminary dispatch.  And  his  target  was 
tearing  through  a  heavy  sea  at  half  a 
mile  a  minute — so  was  his  own  gun-plat- 
form! 

At  the  Armstrong  works  at  Elswick 
each  gun  undergoes  elaborate  tests.  Five 
or  six  graduated  charges  are  fired  in  the 
proof-ground,  and  of  these  the  first  and 
last  are  those  usually  employed  under  ser- 
vice conditions.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  charges  give  a  still  greater  cham- 
ber pressure,  and  records  are  kept  with 
crusher-gauge  and  electric  chronograph. 
Compare  these  tremendous  weapons  with 
Nelson's  32-pounder,  and  note  the  sinister 
"progress"  which  destructive  science  has 
made.  Or  compare  the  Mauser  or  Lee- 
Enfield  rifle,  so  deadly  at  a  mile,  with 
Wellington's  "Brown  Bess,"  which  could 
hardly  be  relied  upon  above  the  hundred- 
yard  range. 

Or,  again,  set  Napoleon's  artillery — his 
man-handled  six  and  nine-pounders — be- 
side the  gaint  Skoda  howitzers  which 
Austria  brought  to  bear  in  Galicia.  The 
shell  weighs  2,800  lbs.,  and  sinks  20  feet 
in  soft  soil  before  explosion.  Then  its 
action  is  that  of  a  land  mine  of  truly  vol- 
canic violence.  Not  a  fragment  remains 
of  men  who  stood  close  by.  Concussion 
and  gas-pressure  smash  the  roofs  and 
partitions  of  bomb-proof  shelters.  The  air 
is  filled  with  murderous  fragments  of 
stone  and  showers  of  earth. 

Scores  of  men  who  escape  these  are 
killed,  blinded,  or  lacerated  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  gas,  which  tears  a  way  into 
the  body,  stripping  flesh  from  bone  and 
melting  rifle-barrels  as  lightning  might. 
Such  is  the  eflTect  of  "high  explosive,"  the 
supreme  need  of  the  new  underground 
warfare.  Common  shrapnel  will  not  do  at 
all,  being  a  mere  man-killer  intended  for 
infantry  in  the  open,  and  charging 
cavalry  of  the  kind  now  only  seen  in  pic- 
tures. 
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This  new  "regular"  Burroughs  Adding  and  Listing  Machine  is  now  being  offered  at  our  branch  offices.  Never  before 
could  the  adding  machine  needs  of  the  smaller  retailer  be  filled  by  a  Burroughs  of  such  wonderful  value  at  a  price 
so  low.  It  is  now  possible  only  because  of  an  immense  factory  equipped  to  economize  through  large  production.  And 
at  that  we  believe  the  demand  will  for  many  months  exceed  the  supply. 

Let  It  Stop  Your  Figure-Mistake  Losses 


Suppose  you're  a  grocer 

and  fill  about  150  orders  a  day.  These 
orders  average  about  five  items  —  a 
total  of  750  it€ms  a  day  or  225,000  a 
year.  You  or  your  clerks  have  to  add 
all  these  items.  You  are  human  and 
all  men  make  mistakes.    Here  are 

45,000  chances  for  mistakes 

If  it's  a  charge  slip  you  can  go  over 
the  addition  after  hours — when 
you're  too  tired  to  add  straight.  But 
if  it's  a  cash  sale  the  customer  has 
gone  and  taken  the  record  with  him. 
You  do  find  mistakes  in  charge  slip 
additions.  If  you  could  know  you 
would  surely  find  the 

Most  mistakes  in  cash  sales 

Your  wholesaler  employs  an  ex- 
pert in  fig\ires,  uses  a  double  entry 
system  and  an  adding  machine  to 
prevent  mistakes. 


Your  clerks  are  experts  at  making 
sales,  not  at  adding  up  figures.  They 
must  rush  to  serve  waiting  customers. 
They  are  right  out  in  the  hustle  and 
confusion  of  the  store. 

Machine  can't  make  mistakes 

Put  a  Burroughs  on  the  counter 
where  you  wrap  up  the  goods.  The 
machine  will  print  and  add  the  fig- 
ures quicker  than  your  clerk  can  set 
them  down  by  pencil.  The  total  can 
be  printed  by  a  pull  of  the  handle, 
and  that 

Total  is  always  correct 

Hand  the  printed  slip  to  the  cash 
customer  as  a  proof.  It  shows  each 
amount  and  the  correct  sum.  It 
inspires  confidence.  You  and  the 
customer  both  know  it  is  right. 

One  mistake  prevented  each  day 
will  pay  you  a  handsome  return  on 


your  investment.  You  are  now  mak- 
ing more  than  one  mistake  a  day.  We 
stand  ready  to  prove  from  your  own 
records  that  you  are  now  paying  for 
a  Burroughs  in  mistakes  that  can 
easily  be  prevented.  Whether  you're 
a  grocer  or 

Any  other  kind  of  retailer 

the  same  thing  is  true.  Your  brain 
and  your  time  are  needed  to  make 
sales,  serve  customers,  arrange  stock 
and  do  many  other  things  that  make 
for  profits. 

You  can't  afford  not  to  leave  the 
figure  work  to  the  machine.  You 
can'i  afford  the  mistakes  the  Bur- 
roughs can  and  does  prevent. 

Since  you  are  now  paying  in  mis- 
takes the  price  of  this  Burroughs,  you 
ought  to  own  it. 


Write  to  any  Burroufchs  Branch  OfTice,  or  to  the  factory  at  Detroit.  Michigan,  for  full 
information    (and  easy   terniH)    and   for  tile  free  Biirrouglis   boolc  for   retailers. 

CAJiADlAN  .\I>D BESSES: — Toronto  Branch:  146  Hay  St.;  Montreal  Branch:  392  St. 
James  St.;  Ottawa  Branch:  U9<4  Sparlis  St.;  Windsor  Branch:  10  Cliatliam  St.  £. : 
Winnipeg;  Branch:  348  Cumberland  St.:  Calgary  Brancli:  12-13  Cadogen  Blocl< ;  Vancouver 
Branch:  347  Pender  St.;  Victoria  Branch:  617  Xrounce  Alley;  St.  John,  N.B.  Branch:  171-173 
Prince   William   St. 
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THE  INTERLOCKING  FOOT  DOES  THE  TRICK 

With  other  cases  you  have  to  have  two  feet  at  every  junction  of  two  stacks,  but 
the  'Macey"  interlocking  and  interchangeable  feet  not  only  do  away  with  one  foot, 
thus  giving  a  much  neater  appearance,  but  also  lock  the  two  stacks  firmly  together. 
This  is  an  exclusive  "Macey"  feature  and  can  be  used  on  no  other  cases. 


YOU  WILL  LIKE  "MACEY"  CASES 

Because  while  having-  all  the  advantages  of  the  sectional  idea,  they  have  not  the  sectional  appearances 
of  other  makes,  but  look  like  a  solid  piece  of  furniture,  and  can  be  had  in  different  styles,  woods,  and 
finishes  to  match  the  furniture  in  your  home,  and  will  solve  for  all  time  the  problem  of  properly  caring 
for  your  books.      Sold  by  all  leading  furniture  dealers. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY 

and  we  will  mail  you  our  "Macey  Style  Book"  illustrating  and  describing  these  popular 
cases  with  their  exclusive  features,  and  also  giving  much  other  interesting  and  useful 
information. 


Panada  FurnitureM 


ANADA  rURNITUREMANUFACTURERS 


Limited 


WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO. 


Used  in  Offices  Where  Efficiency  is  Essential 


MAJtSH  HYOIHNIC  RUBBER  FINGER  PADS  do  away  with  the 
■raudse  or  loUed  mark  of  the  moistened  finger.  These  pads  are  a 
raluable  asset  to  any  office.  Practical  and  inexpenaire.  Corrugated 
to  QBJ.P  the  paper.  Perforated  to  allow  Tcntilataon.  Try  them  out. 
A  sample  and  size  card  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  stamps 
or  coin. 

DZni^tor,:  The  Brown  Bros.,  Limited 

Cor.  Simcoe,  Pearl  and  AdaUide  Streets,  Toronto 
DsTol  Rubber  Co.,        Sole  Manfrs..        Prorldence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 


OAVOL   RUBBER   CO. 


Puzzle:  Find 

Grandma 

Continued  from  Page  78. 


As  you  look  into  the  garden,  you  see 
grandma  coquetting  with  a  callow  youth 
of  twenty.  She  is  pinning  flowers  upon 
him  and,  by  my  troth,  it  is  a  pretty  sight. 
How  wonderful  to  see  this  young^ess  in 
all  its  phases.  And  what  a  fragrance  of 
girlhood  she  retains,  when  she  may  co- 
quette becomingly  in  a  garden. 

She  tells  you  of  a  person  of  her  ac- 
quaintance who  attended  so  many  parties 
and  meetings  that  she  was  smitten  with 
nervous  prostration. 

"Aha!"  you  think,  "these  present-day 
girls  wasting  their  energies,  hitting  the 
pace." 

But  grandma  adds,  "She  always  seemed 
a  young  woman  to  me,  so  well-preserved, 
but  I  find  she  is  over  seventy. 

Over  seventy  and  getting  nervous  pros- 
tration from  too  many  parties ! 

Grandma  thinks  that  seventy  is  just 
getting  on  for  middle  age.  And  so  it  is 
to-day. 

And  may  all  these  dear  "middle-aged" 
ladies  enjoy  to  the  uttermost  the  spice  and 
fullness  of  life,  these  many  years.  They 
have  worked  this  wonder  themselves, 
never  swerving  from  the  prescribed  duties 
of  womanhood,  never  faltering  in  any  of 
the  appointed  tasks.  In  this  their  "middle- 
age"  they  still  bear  burdens  much  too 
heavy,  but  always  with  spirit  aflame  and 
step  elastic. 

May  their  lamps  burn  brightly  on  into 
a  ripe  great-grandmotherhood. 

That  indeed,  may  bring  about  the  re- 
adjustment of  affairs. 

But  ere  she  pass  entirely  from  the 
world's  recollection,  let  us  drink  a  toast 
to  that  Radiant  Influence  of  our  childhood. 
The  Old  Time  Grandmother. 
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The  Woman  Question 

By    STEPHEN    LEACOCK 


NUTHIP*'     DOIN' 


I  WAS  sitting  the  other  day  in  what  is 
called  the  Peacock  Alley  of  one  of  our 
leading  hotels,  drinking  tea  with  an- 
other thing  like  myself,  a  man.  At  the 
next  table  were  a  group  of  Superior  Be- 
ings in  silk,  talking.  I  couldn't  help  over- 
hearing what  they  said, — at  least  not 
when  I  held  my  head  a  little  sideways. 

They  were  speaking  of  the  war. 

"There  wouldn't  have  been  any  war," 
said  one,  "if  women  were  allowed  to 
vote." 

"No,  indeed,"  chorused  all  the  others. 

The  woman  who  had  spoken  looked 
about  her  defiantly.  She  wore  spectacles 
and  was  of  the  type  that  we  men  used  to 
call,  in  days  when  we  still  retained  a  little 
courage,  an  Awful  Woman. 

"When  women  have  the  vote,"  she  went 
on,  "there  will  be  no  more  war.  The 
women  will  forbid  it." 

She  gazed  about  her  angrily.  She  evi- 
dently wanted  to  be  heard.  My  friend  and 
I  hid  ourselves  behind  a  little  fern  and 
trembled. 

But  we  listened.  We  were  hoping  that 
the  Awful  Woman  would  explain  how  war 
would  be  ended.  She  didn't.  She  went 
on  to  explain  instead  that  when  women 
have  the  vote  there  will  be  no  more 
poverty,  no  disease,  no  germs,  no  cigarette 
smoking  and  nothing  to  drink  but  water. 

It  seemed  a  gloomy  world. 

"Come,"  whispered  my  friend,  "this  is 
no  place  for  us.    Let  us  go  to  the  bar." 

"No,"  I  said,  "leave  me.  I  am  going  to 
write  an  article  on  the  Woman  Question. 
The  time  has  come  when  it  has  got  to  be 
taken  up  and  solved." 

So  I  set  myself  to  write  it. 


'"pHE     woman 
A  problem    may 
be    stated    some-     _jr- 
what    after    this       x^ 
fashion.    The 


/A" 


great  majority  of  the  women  of  to-day 
find  themselves  without  any  means  of  sup- 
port of  their  own.  I  refer  of  course  to  the 
civilized  white  women.  The  gay  savage 
in  her  jungle,  attired  in  a  cocoanut  leaf, 
.armed  with  a  club  and  adorned  with  the 
neck  of  a  soda  water  bottle,  is  all  right. 
Trouble  hasn't  reached  her  yet.  Like  all 
savages,  she  has  a  far  better  time, — more 
varied,  more  interesting,  more  worthy  of 
a  human  being, — than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  civilized  men  and 
women.  Very  few  of  us  recognize  this 
great  truth.  We  have  a  mean  little 
vanity  over  our  civilization.  We  are 
touchy  about  it.  We  do  not  realize  that 
so  far  we  have  done  little  but  increase  the 
burden  of  work  and  multiply  the  means 
of  death.  But  for  the  hope  of  better  things 
to  come,  our  civilization  would  not  seem 
worth  while. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  Let  us  go  back. 
The  g:reat  majority  of  women  have  no 
means  of  support  of  their  own.  This  is 
true  also  of  men.  But  the  men  can  acquire 
means,  of  support.  They  can  hire  them- 
selves out  and  work.  Better  still,  by  the 
industrious  process  of  intrigue  rightly 
called  busyness,  or  business,  they  may 
presently  get  hold  of  enough  of  other 
people's  things  to  live  without  working. 
Or  again,  men  can,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
success,  enter  the  criminal  class,  either  in 
its  lower  ranks  as  a  house  breaker,  or  in 
its  upper  ranks,  through  politics.  Take 
it  all  in  all  a  man  has  a  certain  chance  to 
get  along  in  life. 

A  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  has  little 
or  none.    The  world's  work  is  open  to  her, 

but  she  can- 
not do  it. 
She  lacks 
the  physical 
strength  for 
laying 
bricks  or 
digging 
coal.  If  put 
to  work  on  a 
steel  beam  a 
hundred 
feet  above 
the  ground, 
she  would 
fall  off.  For 


the  pursuit  of  business  her  head  is  all 
wrong.  Figures  confuse  her.  She  lacks 
sustained  attention  and  in  point  of  morals 
the  average  woman  is,  even  for  business, 
too  crooked. 

This  last  point  is  one  that  will  merit  a 
little  emphasis.  Men  are  queer  creatures. 
They  are  able  to  set  up  a  code  of  rules  or 
a  standard,  ofen  quite  an  artificial  one, 
and  stick  to  it.  They  have  acquired  the 
art  of  playing  the  game.  Eleven  men  can 
put  on  white  flannel  trousers  and  call 
themselves  a  cricket  team,  on  which  an 
entirely  new  set  of  obligations,  almost  a 
new  set  of  personalities,  are  wrapped 
about  them.  Women  could  never  be  a 
team  of  anything. 

So  it  is  in  business.  Men  are  able  to 
maintain  a  sort  of  rough  and  ready  code 
which  prescribes  the  particular  amount 
of  cheating  that  a  man  may  do  under  the 
rules.  This  is  called  business  honesty, 
and  many  men  adhere  to  it  with  a  dog- 
like tenacity,  growing  old  in  it,  till  it  is 
stamped  on  their  grizzled  faces,  visibly. 
They  can  feel  it  inside  them  like  a  virtue. 
So  much  will  they  cheat  and  no  more. 
Hence  men  are  able  to  trust  one  another 
knowing  the  exact  degree  of  dishonesty 
they  are  entitled  to  expect. 

With  women  it  is  entirely  different. 
They  bring  to  business  an  unimpaired 
vision.  They  see  it  as  it  is.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  trust  them.  They  refuse  to 
play  fair. 

'T*HUS  it  comes  about  that  woman  is 
-I-  excluded,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the 
world's  work  and  the  world's  pay. 

There  is  nothing  really  open  to  her  ex- 
cept one  thing, — marriage.  She  must 
find  a  man  who  will  be  willing,  in  return 
for  her  society,  to  give  her  half  of  every- 
thing he  has,  allow  her  the  sole  use  of  his 
house  during  the  daytime,  pay  her  taxes, 
and  provide  her  clothes. 

This  was,  formerly  and  for  many  cen- 
turies, not  such  a  bad  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  women  did  fairly  well  out -of 
it.  It  was  the  habit  to  marry  early  and 
often.  The  "house  and  home"  was  an  im- 
portant place.  The  great  majority  of 
people,  high  and  low,  lived  on  the  land. 
The  work  of  the  wife  and  the  work  of  the 
husband  ran  closely  together. 

The  two  were  complementary  and  fit- 
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ted  into  one  another.  A  woman  who  had 
to  superintend  the  baking  of  bread  and 
the  brewing  of  beer,  the  spinning  of  yarn 
and  the  weaving  of  clothes,  could  not  com- 
plain that  her  life  was  incomplete. 

Then  came  the  modern  age,  beginning 
let  us  say  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  The  distinguishing  marks  of  it  have 
been  machinery  and  the  modern  city.  The 
age  of  invention  swept  the  people  off  the 
land.  It  herded  them  into  factories,  creat- 
ing out  of  each  man  a  poor  miserable 
atom  divorced  from  hereditary  ties,  with 
no  rights,  no  duties,  and  no  place  in  the 
world  except  what  his  wages  contract  may 
confer  on  him.  Every  man  for  himself, 
and  sink  or  swim,  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  It  was  nicknamed  'industrial  free- 
dom.' The  world's  production  increased 
enormously.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  poor 
profited  much.  They  obtained  the  modern 
city, — full  of  light  and  noise  and  excite- 
ment, lively  with  crime  and  gay  with 
politics, — and  the  free  school  where  they 
learned  to  read  and  write,  by  which  means 
they  might  hold  a  mirror  to  their  poverty 
and  take  a  good  look  at  it.  They  lost  the 
quiet  of  the  country  side,  the  murmur  of 
the  brook  and  the  inspiration  of  the  open 
sky.  These  are  unconscious  things,  but 
the  peasant  who  has  been  reared  among 
them,  for  all  his  unconsciousness,  pines 
and  dies  without  them.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  poor  have  gained.  The  chaw-bacon 
rustic  who  trimmed  a  hedge  in  the  reign 
■of  George  the  First,  compares  well  with 
the  pale  slum-rat  of  the  reign  of  George  V. 

But  if  the  machine  age  has  profoundly 
altered  the  position  of  the  working  man, 
it  has  done  still  more  with  woman.  It  has 
dispossessed  her.  Her  work  has  been 
taken  away.  The  machine  does  it.  It 
makes  the  clothes  and  brews  the  beer.  The 
roar  of  the  vacuum  cleaner  has  hushed  the 
sound  of  the  broom.  The  proud  propor- 
tions of  the  old-time  cook,  are  dwindled 
to  the  slim  outline  of  the  gas-stove  expert 
operating  on  a  beefsteak  with  the  aid  of 
a  thermometer.  And  at  the  close  of  day 
the  machine,  wound  with  a  little  key,  sings 
the  modern  infant  to  its  sleep,  with  the 
faultless  lullaby  of  the  Victrola.  The 
home  has  passed,  or  at  least  is  passing  out 
of  existence.  In. place  of  it  is  the  'apart- 
ment'— an  incomplete  thing,  a  mere  part 
of  something;  where  children  are  an  in- 
trusion, where  hospitality  is  done  through 
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a  caterer,  and  where  Christmas  is  only  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December. 

All  this  the  machine  age  did  for  woman. 
For  a  time  she  suffered — the  one  thing  she 
had  learned,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  to 
do  with  admirable  fitness.  With  each  suc- 
ceeding decade  of  the  modern  age  things 
grew  worse  instead  of  better.  The  age  for 
marriage  shifted.  A  wife  instead  of  being 
a  help-mate  had  become  a  burden  that 


must  be  carried.  It  was  no  longer  true 
that  two  could  live  on  less  than  one.  The 
prudent  youth  waited  till  he  could  'afford' 
a  wife.  Love  itself  grew  timid.  Little 
Cupid  exchanged  his  bow  and  arrow  for 
a  book  on  arithmetic  and  studied  money 
sums.  The  school  girl  who  flew  to  Gretna 
Green  in  a  green  and  yellow  cabriolet  be- 
side a  peach-faced  youth, — angrily  pur- 
sued by  an  ancient  father  of  thirty-eight, 
— all  this  drifted  into  the  pictures  of  the 
past,  romantic  but  quite  impossible. 

Thus  the  unmarried  woman,  a  quiet  dis- 
tinct thing  from  the  'old  maid'  of  ancient 
times,  came  into  existence,  and  multiplied 
and  increased  till  there  were  millions  of 
her. 

'  I  *HEN  there  rose  up  in  our  own  time. 
-*■  or  within  call  of  it,  a  deliverer.  It  was 
the  Awful  Woman  with  the  Spectacles, 
and  the  doctrine  that  she  preached  was 
Woman's  Rights.  She  came  as  a  new 
thing,  a  hatchet  in  her  hand,  breaking 
glass.  But  in  reality  she  was  no  new 
thing  at  all,  and  has  her  lineal  descent 
in  history  from  age  to  age.  The  Romans 
knew  her  as  a  sybil  and  shuddered  at  her. 
The  Middle  Ages  called  her  a  witch  and 
burnt  her.  The  ancient  law  of  England 
named  her  a  scold  and  ducked  her  in  a 
pond.  But  the  men  of  the  modern  age, 
living  indoors  and  losing  something  of 
their  ruder  fibre,  grew  afraid  of  her.  The 
Awful  Woman, — meddlesome,  vociferous, 
intrusive, — came  into  her  own. 

Her  softer  sisters  followed  her.  She 
became  the  leader  of  her  sex.  "Things  are 
all  wrong,"  she  screamed,  "with  the  status 
of  women."  Therein  she  was  quite  right. 
"The  remedy  for  it  all,"  she  howled,  "is 
to  make  women  'free,'  to  give  women  the 
vote.  When  once  women  are  'free'  every- 
thing will  be  all  right."  Therein  the 
woman  with  the  spectacles  was,  and  is, 
utterly  wrong. 

The  women's  vote,  when  they  get  it, 
will  leave  women  much  as  they  were 
before. 

T  ET  it  be  admitted  quite  frankly  that 
■'— '  women  are  going  to  get  the  vote.  With- 
in a  very  short  time  all  over  the  British 
Isles  and  North  America, — in  the  States 
and  the  nine  provinces  of  Canada,  — 
woman  suffrage  will  soon  be  an  accom- 
plished fact.  It  is  a  coming  event  which 
casts  its  shadow,  or  its  illumination,  in 
front  of  it.  The  woman's  vote  and  total 
prohibition  are  two  things  that  are  mov- 
ing across  the  map  with  gigantic  strides. 
Whether  they  are  good  or  bad  things  is 
another  question.  They  are  coming.  As 
for  the  women's  vote,  it  has  largely  come. 
And  as  for  prohibition,  it  is  going  to  be 
recorded  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
European  War,  foreseen  by  nobody.  When 
the  King  of  England  decided  that  the  way 
in  which  he  could  best  help  the  country 
was  by  giving  up  drinking,  the  admission 
was  fatal.  It  will  stand  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  British  history  comparable 
only  to  such  things  as  the  signing  of  the 
Magna  Carta  by  King  John,  or  the  serv- 
ing out  of  rum  and  water  instead  of  pure 
rum  in  the  British  Navy  under  George 
III. 

So  the  woman's  vote  and  prohibition  are 
coming.    A    few    rare    spots — such    as 


Louisiana,  and  the  City  of  New  York 
— will  remain  and  offer  here  and  there  a 
wet  oasis  in  the  desert  of  dry  virtue.  Even 
that  cannot  endure.  Before  many  years 
are  past,  all  over  this  continent  women 
with  a  vote  and  men  without  a  drink  will 
stand  looking  at  one  another  and  wonder- 
ing, what  next? 

For  when  the  vote  is  reached  the  woman 
question  will  not  be  solved  but  only  begun. 
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In  and  of  itself,  a  vote  is  nothing.  It 
neither  warms  the  skin  nor  fills  the  stom- 
ach. Very  often  the  privilege  of  a  vote 
confers  nothing  but  the  right  to  express 
one's  opipion  as  to  which  of  two  crooks  is 
the  crookeder. 

T>  UT  after  the  women  have  obtained  the 
-'-'  vote  the  question  is,  what  are  they 
going  to  do  with  it?  The  answer  is,  no- 
thing, or  at  any  rate  nothing  that  men 
would  not  do  without  them.  Their  only 
visible  use  of  it  will  be  to  elect  men  into 
office.  Fortunately  for  us  all  they  will 
not  elect  women.  Here  and  there  perhaps 
at  the  outset,  it  will  be  done  as  the  result 
of  a  sort  of  spite,  a  kind  of  sex  antagonism 
bred  by  the  controversy  itself.  But  speak- 
ing broadly  the  women's  vote  will  not  be 
used  to  elect  women  to  office.  Women  do 
not  think  enough  of  one  another  to  do  that. 
If  they  want  a  lawyer  they  consult  a  man, 
and  those  who  can  afford  it  have  their 
clothes  made  by  men,  and  their  cooking 
done  by  a  chef.  As  for  their  money,  no 
woman  would  entrust  that  to  another 
woman's  keeping.  They  are  far  too  wise 
for  that. 

So  that  the  woman's  vote  will  not  re- 
sult in  the  setting  up  of  female  prime 
ministers  and  of  parliaments  in  which 
the  occupants  of  the  treasury  bench  cast 
languishing  eyes  across  at  the  flushed 
faces  of  the  opposition.  From  the  utter 
ruin  involved  in  such  an  attempt  at  mixed^ 
government,  the  women  themselves  will 
save  us.  They  will  elect  men.  They  may 
even  pick  some  good  ones.  It  is  a  nice 
question  and  will  stand  thinking  about. 

But  what  else,  or  what  further  can  they 
do,  by  means  of  their  vote  and  their  rep- 
resentatives to  "emancipate"  and  "liber- 
ate" their  sex? 

Many  feminists  would  tell  us  at  once 
that  if  women  had  the  vote  they  would 
first  and  foremost  throw  everything  open 
to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 
Whole  speeches  are  made  on  this  point, 
and  a  fine  fury  thrown  into  it,  often  very 
beautiful  to  behold. 

The  entire  idea  is  a  delusion.  Practic- 
ally all  of  the  world's  work  is  open  to 
women  now,  wide  open.  The  only  trouble 
is  that  they  can't  do  it.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  woman  from  manag:ing  a 
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bank,  or  organizing  a  company,  or  run- 
ning a  department  store,  or  floating  a 
merger,  or  building  a  railway, — except 
the  simple  fact  that  she  can't.  Here  and 
there  an  odd  woman  does  such  things,  but 
she  is  only  the  exception  that  proves  the 
rule.  Such  women  are  merely- — and  here 
I  am  speaking  in  the  most  decorous  bio- 
logical sense, — "sports."  The  ordinary 
woman  cannot  do  the  ordinary  man's 
work.  She  never  has  and  never  will.  The 
reasons  why  she  can't  are  so  many,  that 
is,  she  'can't'  in  so  many  different  ways, 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  name 
them. 

Here  and  there  it  is  true  there  are 
things  closed  to  women,  not  by  their  own 
inability  but  by  the  law.  This  is  a  gross 
injustice.  There  is  no  defence  for  it.  The 
province  in  which  I  live,  for  example,  re- 
fuses to  allow  women  to  practise  as 
lawyers.  This  is  wrong.  Women  have 
just  as  good  a  right  to  try  at  being 
lawyers  as  they  have  at  anything  else. 
But  even  if  all  these  legal  disabilities, 
where  they  exist,  were  removed  (as  they 
will  be  under  a  woman's  vote)  the  dif- 
ference to  women  at  large  will  be  infini- 
tesimal. A  few  gifted  "sports"  will  earn 
a  handsome  livelihood,  but  the  woman 
question  in  the  larger  sense  will  not  move 
one  inch  nearer  to  solution. 

The  feminists,  in  fact,  are  haunted  by 
the  idea  that  it  is  possible  for  the  aver- 
age woman  to  have  a  life  patterned  after 
that  of  the  ordinary  man.  They  imagine 
her  as  having  a  career,  a  profession,  a 
vocation, — something  which  will  be  her 
"life  work"  just  as  selling  coal  is  the  life 
work  of  the  coal  merchant. 

If  this  were  so,  the  whole  question 
would  be  solved.  Women  and  men  would 
become  equal  and  independent.  It  is  thus 
indeed  that  the  feminist  sees  them, 
through  the  roseate  mist  created  by  im- 
agination. Husband  and  wife  appear  as 
a  couple  of  honorable  partners  who  share 
a  house  together.  Each  is  off  to  business 
in  the  morning.  The  husband  is,  let  us 
say,  a  stock  broker:  the  wife  manufac- 
tures iron  and  steel.  The  wife  is  a 
Liberal,  the  husband  a  Conservative.  At 
their  dinner  they  have  animated  discus- 
sions over  the  tariff  till  it  is  time  for  them 
to  go  to  their  clubs. 
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These  two  impossible  creatures  haunt 
the  brain  of  the  feminist  and  disport  them 
in  the  pages  of  the  up-to-date  novel. 

The  whole  thing  is  mere  fiction.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  women, — the  aver- 
age and  ordinary  women, — to  go  in  for 
having  a  career.  Nature  has  forbidden 
it.  The  average  woman  must  necessarily 
have, — I  can  only  give  the  figrures  rough- 


ly,—about  three  and  a  quarter  children. 
She  must  replace  in  the  population  her- 
self and  her  husband  with  something  over 
to  allow  for  the  people  who  never  marry 
and  for  the  children  that  do  not  reach 
maturity.  If  she  fails  to  do  this  the  popu- 
lation comes  to  an  end.  Any  scheme  of 
social  life  must  allow  for  these  three  and 
a  quarter  children  and  for  the  years  of 
care  that  must  be  devoted  to  them.  The 
vacuum  cleaner  can  take  the  place  of  the 
housewife.  It  cannot  replace  the  mother. 
No  man  ever  said  his  prayers  at  the  knees 
of  a  vacuum  cleaner,  or  drew  his  first  les- 
sons in  manliness  and  worth  from  the 
sweet  old-fashioned  stories  that  a  vacuum 
cleaner  told.  Feminists  of  the  enraged 
kind  may  talk  as  they  will  of  the  paid  at- 
tendant and  the  expert  baby-minder. 
Fiddlesticks!  These  things  are  a  mere 
supplement,  useful  enough  but  as  far 
away  from  the  realities  of  motherhood 
as  the  vacuum  cleaner  itself.  But  the 
point  is  one  that  need  not  be  labored. 
Sensible  people  understand  it  as  soon  as 
said.  With  fools  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
argue. 

T)  UT,  it  may  be  urged,  there  are,  even 
-'-'  as  it  is,  a  great  many  women  who  are 
working.  The  wages  that  they  receive 
are  extremely  low.  They  are  lower  in 
most  cases  than  the  wages  for  the  same, 
or  similar  work,  done  by  men.  Cannot  the 
woman's  vote  at  least  remedy  this? 

Here  is  something  that  deserves  think- 
ing about  and  that  is  far  more  nearly 
within  the  realm  of  what  is  actual  and 
possible  than  wild  talk  of  equalizing  and 
revolutionizing  the  sexes. 

It  is  quite  true  that  women's  work  is 
underpaid.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  a 
larger  social  injustice. 

The  case  stands  somewhat  as  follows: 
Women  get  low  wages  because  low  wages 
are  all  that  they  are  worth.  Taken  by 
itself  this  is  a  brutal  and  misleading  state- 
ment. What  is  meant  is  this.  The  re- 
wards and  punishments  in  the  unequal 
and  ill-adjusted  world  in  which  we  live 
are  most  unfair.  The  price  of  anything, 
— sugar,  potatoes,  labor,  or  anything  else, 
— varies  according  to  the  supply  and  de- 
mand: if  many  people  want  it  and  few 
can  supply  it  the  price  goes  up:  if  the 
contrary  it  goes  down.  If  enough  cab- 
bages are  brought  to  market  they  will  not 
bring  a  cent  a  piece,  no  matter  what  it 
cost  to  raise  them. 

On  these  terms  each  of  us  sells  his  labor. 
The  lucky  ones,  with  some  rare  gift,  or 
trained  capacity,  or  some  ability  that  by 
mere  circumstance  happened  to  be  in  a 
great  demand,  can  sell  high.  If  there 
were  only  one  night  plumber  in  this  city, 
and  the  water  pipes  in  a  dozen  homes  of  a 
dozen  millionaires  should  burst  all  at 
once,  he  might  charge  a  fee  like  that  of  a 
consulting  lawyer. 

On  the  other  hand  the  unlucky  sellers 
whose  numbers  are  greater  than  the  de- 
mand,— the  mass  of  common  laborers, — 
get  a  mere  pittance.  To  say  that  their 
wage  represents  all  that  they  produce  is 
to  argue  in  a  circle.  It  is  the  mere  pious 
quietism  with  which  the  well-to-do  man 


who  is  afraid  to  think  boldly  on  social 
questions  drugs  his  conscience  to  sleep. 

So  it  stands  with  women's  wages.  It 
is  the  sheer  numbers  of  the  women  them- 
selves, crowding  after  the  few  jobs  that 
they  can  do,  that  brings  them  down.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  attitude  of  men 
collectively  towards  women  in  the  lump. 
It  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  form  of 
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woman's  freedom.  Its  remedy  is  bound  up 
with  the  general  removal  of  social  in- 
justice, the  general  abolition  of  poverty, 
which  is  to  prove  the  great  question  of 
the  century  before  us.  The  question  of 
women's  wages  is  a  part  of  the  wages' 
question. 

To  my  thinking  the  whole  idea  of  mak- 
ing women  free  and  equal  (politically) 
with  men  as  a  way  of  improving  their 
status,  starts  from  a  wrong  basis  and 
proceeds  in  a  wrong  direction. 

Women  need  not  more  freedom  but  less. 
Social  policy  should  proceed  from  the 
fundamental  truth  that  women  are  and 
must  be  dependent.  If  they  cannot  be 
looked  after  by  an  individual  (a  thing  on 
which  they  took  their  chance  in  earlier 
days)  they  must  be  looked  after  by  the 
State.  To  expect  a  woman,  for  example, 
if  left  by  the  death  of  her  husband  with 
young  children  without  support,  to  main- 
tain herself  by  her  own  efforts,  is  the  most 
absurd  mockery  of  freedom  ever  devised. 
Earlier  generations  of  mankind,  for  all 
that  they  lived  in  the  jungle  and  wore 
cocoanut  leaves,  knew  nothing  of  it.  To 
turn  a  girl  loose  in  the  world  to  work  for 
herself,  when  there  is  no  work  to  be  had, 
or  none  at  a  price  that  will  support  life, 
is  a  social  crime. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  show  in  what 
way  the  principle  of  woman's  dependence 
should  be  worked  out  in  detail  in  legisla- 
tion. Nothing  short  of  a  book  could  deal 
with  it.  All  that  the  present  article  at- 
tempts is  the  presentation  of  a  point  of 
view. 

T  HAVE  noticed  that  my  clerical  friends, 
-'■  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they  are 
privileged  to  preach  to  me,  have  a  way  of 
closing  their  sermons  by  "leaving  their 
congregations  with  a  thought."  It  is  a 
good  scheme.  It  suggests  an  inexhaust- 
ible fund  of  reserve  thought  not  yet  tap- 
ped. It  keeps  the  congregation,  let  us 
hope,  in  a  state  of  trembling  eagerness 
for  the  next  instalment. 

With  the  readers  of  this  article  I  do 
the  same.  I  leave  them  with  the  thought 
that  perhaps  in  the  modern  age  it  is  not 
the  increased  freedom  of  woman  that  is 
needed  but  the  increased  recognition  of 
their  dependence.  Let  the  reader  remain 
agonized  over  that  till  I  write  something 
else. 


The  Next  Man  Up:  By  w.  a.  craick 


How  often  one 
hears  some 
such  questions 
as  these  raised — Who 
is  likely  to  succeed  So- 
and-So  in  the  presi- 
dency of  such-and- 
such  a  corporation? 
What  are  A's  chances 
of  stepping  into  B's 
shoes,  when  B  retires 
from  the  position  of 
general  manager  of 
C  Company?  Is  M  or 
N  the  next  man  in  line 
for  the  active  control 
of  this  or  that  big  fin- 
ancial institution? 

This  speculation  is 
quite  natural.  When 
so  much  business  is 
being  done  on  the 
strength  of  future  de- 
velopments, it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  give 
consideration  to  what 
may  possibly  eventu- 
ate in  the  way  of 
changed  managements. 
Much  may  depend  on 
whether  this  man  or 
that  succeeds  to  pow- 
er. The  policy  of  the 
former  may  run  in  one  direction — that  of 
the  latter  may  lie  in  an  entirely  opposite 
direction.  Differences  of  character,  habit 
and  outlook,  may  have  a  very  powerful 
bearing  on  the  outcome. 

Even  beyond  these  practical  consider- 
ations, there  is  a  certain  fascination  in 
sizing  up  possibilities  of  preferment  in 
big  business.  It  is  human  nature  to 
evince  an  insatiable  curiosity  regarding 
the  future.  While  men  often  turn  to 
gamble  on  the  most  uncertain  and  capri- 
cious matters,  the  deepest  interest  must 
inevitably  lie  in  those  circumstances  of 
life  with  which  human  beings  are  per- 
sonally associated. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  in  the  case  of 
most  of  the  larger  corporations  of  the 
country,  the  problem  of  a  likely  succession 
becomes  quite  a  simple  one.  Recognizing 
the  force  of  the  inevitable,  these  big  con- 
cerns have  so  adjusted  their  organizations 
that  for  practically  every  official  of  stand- 
ing on  their  staffs,  there  is  an  understudy 
or  one  who  could  on  short  notice,  step 
into  his  superior's  place  and  do  his  work. 
It  is  an  obviously  necessary  provision  and 
at  no  point  is  its  value  more  evident  than 
in  that  final  seat  of  authority — the  office 
of  the  general  manager.  Here  tempor- 
ary chaos  might  reign,  were  the  chief 
executive  to  be  suddenly  removed,  leaving 
no  one  with  the  requisite  knowledge  or 
training  to  pick  up  the  threads  and  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  company  without 
trouble  or  delay. 

Who,  then,  are  the  next  men  up,  the 
coming  chief  officials,  in  the  case  of  the 
big  business  and  financial  concerns  of 
the  Dominion?  That  there  are  such  men 
is  obvious;  that  their  prospective  promo- 
tion is  already  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, cut  and  dried,  is  a  fair  assump- 
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tion;  that  some  day,  sooner  or  later,  and 
barring  accident,  they  will  become  out- 
standing figures  in  the  business  life  of 
the  country,  may  almost  be  taken  for 
granted.  On  the  basis  of  their  eventual 
prominence,  if  not  on  account  of  any  pres- 
ent fame  they  may  possess,  these  men 
should  be  persons  of  considerable  public 
interest  even  now. 

A  PART  from  Governmental  possibil- 
-^  *■  ities  at  Ottawa,  which  are  admitted- 
ly of  very  great  general  importance, 
there  is  probably  no  question  of  succession 
to  office  in  Canada  of  more  compelling 
interest  than  that  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company.  So 
powerful  has  this  corporation  become  and 
so  widespread  has  its  sphere  of  influence 
grown  that  in  prestige  as  a  business  con- 
cern, it  ranks  second  only  to  the  Dom- 
inion Government  itself.  To  hold  office 
as  its  chief  executive  is  to  occupy  a  proud 
position  in  the  life  of  the  country,  while 
to  rank  as  a  prospective  successor  to  that 
chief  executive  is  to  be  in  line  for  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  promotions  in  the 
business  affairs  of  the  Dominion. 

Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  who  has  been 
president  of  the  company  since  1898,  is 
still,  comparatively  speaking,  in  the 
prime  of  life.  He  was  born  in  1853,  and 
is  consequently  only  sixty-two  years  of 
age.  When  so  much  of  the  important 
work  of  the  world  is  being  done  nowa- 
days by  men  between  sixty  and  seventy, 
it  is  quite  within  the  possibilities  that 
Sir  Thomas  may  continue  to  control  the 
destinies  of  the  C.  P.  R.  for  several  years 
to  come.  At  the  same  time,  the  uncer- 
tainties of  life  are  such  that  it  would  be 
folly  for  a  corporation  of  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  big  railway  company  to 


Bury 


be  without  the  services 
of  a  man  who  could  in 
case  of  necessity  take 
up  the  chief  execu- 
tive's work  without 
delay. 

Who,  therefore,  is 
slated  for  the  presi- 
dency after  Sir 
Thomas  retires?  Who 
is  the  crown  prince  of 
the  big  transportation 
enterprise?  To  name 
the  person  with  any 
degree  of  definiteness 
is  impossible.  Boards 
of  directors  have  a 
way  at  times  of  up- 
setting all  calcula- 
tions. Yet,  there  are 
certain  straws  that 
show  how  the  wind 
blows,  and  one  of  the 
most  significant  of 
of  these  was  the  action 
taken  last  year  on  the 
retiiement  of  Vice- 
President  David  Mc- 
Nicoll.  Mr.  McNicoll 
was  vice-president  in 
charge  of  the  com- 
pany's eastern  lines, 
while  western  lines 
were  under  the  control  of  Vice-President 
George  Bury.  Both  reported  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  both  were  on  a  parity  so  far 
as  authority  went,  except  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Nicoll had  the  additional  standing  which 
membership  in  the  board  of  directors  im- 
parted. 

Following  Mr.  McNicoll's  withdrawal 
from  active  participation  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  road,  a  change  was  made  in 
the  organization.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
office  of  vice-president  in  charge  of  east- 
ern lines  as  it  was,  its  scope  was  enlarged 
to  embrace  all  lines,  and  while  a  vice- 
president  for  western  lines  was  still  re- 
quired, his  authority  was  to  be  subsidiary 
to  that  of  the  new  vice-president  for  all 
lines.  The  man,  therefore,  who  was  sel- 
ected for  the  latter  position,  was  to  be 
a  powerful  fignire  in  the  system  and 
quite  plainly  was  to  rank  next  to  the 
president. 

Mr.  Bury  received  the  appointment, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  constituted  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors.  As  the 
only  vice-president  of  the  company,  who 
is  a  director,  and  as  the  occupant  of  the 
very  important  office  described,  he  is  un- 
questionably to  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
ing man  in  the  C.  P.  R.  organization.  It 
is  quite  true  that  rumor  mentions  one  or 
two  other  possibilities  for  preferment, 
but  as  matters  now  stand,  public  opinion 
considers-  Mr.  Bury  as  the  next  man  in 
line  for  promotion. 

For  many  years  Canada  has  had  to 
look  to  the  United  States  for  its  higher 
railroad  officials.  Sir  William  Van  Home, 
Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  the  late  C.  M. 
Hays  and  E.  J.  Chamberlin,  were  all 
born  across  the  border  and  received  their 
training  as  railroad  men  on  American 
lines.     Mr.  Bury,  on    the    other    hand, 
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comes  of  the  new  generation  of  native- 
born  officials,  who  have  spent  all  their 
working  days  in  the  employ  of  Canadian 
roads.  He  belongs  by  birth  to  Montreal, 
and  he  started  his  career  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany with  which  he  is  still  associated. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  in  Sir  Thomas 
Shaughnessy's  office  that  the  young  man 
obtained  employment.  Knighthood  and 
presidential  responsibilities  were  then 
far  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  brisk  Irish- 
American  railroader,  who  was  at  that 
period,  filling  the  position  of  purchasing 
agent  for  the  C.  P.  R.,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  his  new  clerk  had  still  less 
idea  that  one  day  both  he  and  his  super- 
ior would  be  occupying  the  highest  sta- 
tions in  the  service  of  the  company. 

For  a  short  period,  after  his  prelimin- 
ary training  under  Mr.  Shaughnessy,  Mr. 
Bury  acted  as  private  secretary  to  Sir 
William  Van  Home,  then  general  man- 
ager of  the  road.  Just  to  show  how  he 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  improve  him- 
self while  in  this  position,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  whenever  he  traveled  with  Sir 
William,  either  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States,  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  every 
moment  of  his  spare  time  in  prowling 
around  yards  and  terminals  taking  in 
how  things  were  done.  Following  his  ex- 
perience as  private  secretary  he  was 
transferred  from  the  clerical  to  the 
operating  department  and  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  at  North  Bay. 
From  then  on  promotion  came  to  him 
rapidly.  He  was  ambitious,  energetic 
and  eager  to  secure  the  approbation  of 
his  superiors.  He  took  pains  to  post  him- 
self, not  only  on  matters  connected  with 
his  immediate  sphere  of  activity,  but  on 
railroad   problems  in  general,  becoming 


thereby  an  all- 
round  authority 
and  valuable  ac- 
cordingly. 

'TpHE  name  of 
■*■  George  Bury 
first  began  to  come 
into  prominence 
about  eight  years 
ago,  at  the  time  he 
received  the  ap- 
pointment of  assist- 
ant general  man- 
a  g  e  r  of  western 
lines.  He  was  then 
stationed  at  Winni- 
peg, and  was  right- 
hand  man  to  the 
late  Sir  William 
Whyte.  Two  years 
later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  general 
manager,  and  on 
the  retirement  of 
Sir  William  in 
1911,  succeeded  him 
as  vice-president  in 
charge  of  all  lines 
west  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. During  this 
period,  Mr.  Bury 
was  active  in  mak- 
ing those  enlarge- 
ments and  recon- 
structions that 
were  features  of 
the  railway  development  of  the  last  de- 
cade in  Western  Canada. 

A  "live  wire"  is  the  description  accord- 
ed Mr.  Bury  by  those  easterners  who  have 
been  brought  into  contact  with  him  for 
the  first  time  since  his  return  to  Mont- 
real from  the  west. 
His  activity, 
coupled  with  his 
western  ideas  of 
how  things  should 
be  done,  has  served 
to  infuse  a  new  and 
vigorous  life  into 
the  head  office  or- 
ganization. He  has 
introduced  numer- 
o  u  s  innovations, 
has  made  drastic 
economic  reforms, 
and  is  bending  his 
energies  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  press- 
ing problem  of  the 
day — how  best  to 
give  a  maximum  of 
service  at  a  mini- 
mum of  expense. 
In  appearance,  Mr. 
Bury  is  of  medium 
height  and  stocky 
build,  with  light- 
colored  hair  and 
moustache.  He  is 
of  a  quick,  nervous 
temperament;  is  an 
energetic  worker 
and  a  man  not  only 
of  administrative 
ability  but  of  in- 
ventive genius  and 
literary  tastes.    He 


was  forty-nine  years  of  age  on  his  last 
birthday. 

SO  much  for  prospective  succession  in 
the  case  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company.  What  of  its  old-time 
rival,  the  Grand  Trunk?  Here,  the  spec- 
ulator in  future  promotions  is  faced  with 
a  somewhat  more  puzzling  problem.  In 
the  Canadian  Pacific  organization,  one 
of  the  company's  vice-presidents,  by 
reason  of  superior  authority  and  mem- 
bership in  the  board  of  directors,  admit- 
tedly takes  precedence;  in  the  Grand 
Trunk,  all  the  vice-presidents  are  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  a  parity,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  this  official  or  that 
is,  by  vote  of  the  board  of  directors  or 
otherwise,  superior  to  his  colleagues. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  in  the 
case  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  to  discriminate 
among  the  vice-presidents  and  seek  to  de- 
termine which  of  them  is  popularly,  or  in 
the  estimation  of  railroad  men,  at  least, 
regarded  as  next  in  line  for  advancement. 
At  the  present  moment,  Vice-President 
Howard  G.  Kelley  appears  to  be  the  fav- 
orite. The  departments  over  which  he 
presides  are  undoubtedly  of  prime  im- 
portance in  the  railway  organization,  and 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  might 
naturally  be  assumed  that  next  to  those 
of  President  Chamberlin  himself,  his 
duties  are  of  the  greatest  moment  in  the 
management  of  the  road.  He  is  in  charge 
of  construction,  transportation  and  main- 
tenance— three  of  the  vital  branches  of 
railway  operation,  and  while  his  col- 
leagues in  the  departments  of  finance, 
law,  traffic,  etc.,  are  handling  weighty 
matters  in  their  respective  spheres  of 
influence,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
his  work  is  exceptionally  important,  g:iv- 
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ing  him  an  implied,  if  not  an  actual,  pre- 
cedence among  them. 

Mr.  Kelley  is  another  of  those  Amer- 
ican-trained railroaders  who  has  come 
over  the  line  to  help  Canadians  run  their 
railway  systems.  Born  in  Philadelphia 
fifty-seven  years  ago,  he  graduated  from 
the  Polytechnic  College  of  Pennsylvania 
as  a  civil  engineer  and  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in 
1881,  being  assistant  engineer  on  loca- 
tion, construction  and  bridge  work.  Then 
followed  some  experience  as  a  mining 
engineer,  after  which  he  reverted  to  rail- 
way work  and  was  connected  in  an  en- 
gineering capacity  with  several  western 
roads.  It  was  from  one  of  the  latter  that 
he  was  selected  by  the  late  C.  M.  Hays 
in  1907  to  become  chief  engineer  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  while  four  years  later,  in 
recognition  of  efficient  service,  he  was 
advanced  to  his  present  position. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  steady  improvement  in 
Grand  Trunk  service  of  late  years  belongs 
to  Mr.  Kelley.  His  training  as  an  engin- 
eer has  had  its  influence  on  his  work,  and 
he  has  approached  problems  that  have 
confronted  him  in  a  broad  and  far-sighted 
manner.  He  believes  thoroughly  in  or- 
ganization under  competent  heads,  while 
he  has  a  way  of  quietly  inspiring  enthusi- 
asm that  is  slowly  but  surely  having  its 
effect.  He  is  popular  on  the  road  and 
being  a  very  active  individual  with  plenty 
of  go  about  him,  he  makes  his  influence 
felt  personally  from  end  to  end  of  the 
line. 

Personally,  Mr.  Kelley  is  on  the  short 
side,  so  far  as  height  is  concerned,  but  he 
is  the  possessor  of  a  very  remarkable 
head  that  disting^iishes  him  as  a  man  of 


exceptional  brain- 
power. He  makes  a 
very  delightful 
companion  on  the 
road,  and  is  as 
courteous  and  hos- 
pitable a  person  as 
one  could  wish  to 
meet.  Being  a  man 
of  education  and 
refinement  he 
evinces  many  quali- 
ties that  the  aver- 
age railroader  is 
not  supposed  to 
possess,  and  in  both 
manner  and  ap- 
pearance holds  his 
own  in  any  com- 
pany. It  is  under- 
stood that  he  is 
highly  regarded  by 
the  English  direct- 
ors, who  place  much 
confidence  in  his 
judgrment  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to 
construction  and 
maintenance. 

Of  course  Mr. 
Chamberlin,  the 
present  head  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Sys- 
tem is  by  no  means 
an  old  man.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  is 
just  six  years  the 
senior  of  Mr.  Kelley  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  he  should  have  many  years  more 
of  active  connection  with  the  corporation. 
Still  as  matters  stand  to-day,  Mr.  Kelley 
is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  second  figure  in 
the  management 
and  a  presumptive 
successor  to  the 
president  but 
whether  or  not  he 
will  eventually  ad- 
vance to  this  posi- 
tion is  dependent 
on  so  many  con- 
tingencies that  he 
would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would 
dare  to  make  the 
prophecy. 


PASSING  now  to 
the  third  big 
railway  system  a 
somewhat  more 
complicated  s  i  t  u- 
ation  is  encount- 
ered. If  the  line  of 
succession  appears 
fairly  clear  cut  in 
the  case  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  and 
Grand  Trunk  Sys- 
tems, the  same  can 
hardly  be  said  of 
the  Canadian 
Northern.  There  is 
this  essential  dif- 
ference at  the  out- 
set. The  former  are 
corporations  owned 


by  thousands  of  shareholders  and  their 
chief  oflicials  are  in  a  sense  employees  of 
the  respective  companies.  The  latter  is  a 
company,  the  controlling  interest  in  which 
belongs  to  a  second  company — Mackenzie, 
Mann  &  Co. — of  which  the  highest  officials 
of  the  road  are  the  principal  owners.  In 
other  words  office  and  ownership  g^o  to- 
gether in  the  case  of  the  Canadian 
Northern,  as  they  do  not  in  the  case  of 
the  other  corporations. 

Apropos  of  the  firm  name — Mackenzie, 
Mann  &  Co. — the  story  of  how  it  origi- 
nated is  not  without  historic  interest. 
When  William  Mackenzie  and  Donald 
Mann  started  their  railroad  enterprise, 
they  went  to  the  head  office  of  the  Can- 
adian Bank  of  Commerce  in  Toronto  with 
the  intention  of  opening  an  account.  They 
had  both  been  engaged  in  contracting  on 
a  large  scale  and  had  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  deposit.  Indeed,  Sir  William 
maintains  that  they  had  more  ready  cash 
that  day  than  they  have  ever  had  since. 

After  interviewing  B.  E.  Walker,  then 
general  manager,  the  latter  took  them 
down  to  the  banking  room  and  gave  in- 
structions to  open  an  account.  Immedi- 
ately the  question  arose,  under  what  name 
should  it  be  placed  on  the  books.  The  pair 
looked  at  each  other  questioningly  when 
Mann  said,  "How  old  are  you  Mackenzie?" 
On  learning  that  Mackenzie  was  the  older 
Mann  said,  "Then  call  it  Mackenzie  & 
Mann."  It  was  accordingly  about  to  be 
written  down,  Mackenzie  &  Mann,  when 
the  senior  partner  exclaimed,  "Make  it 
Mackenzie,  Mann  &  Co.  I've  got  a  son 
that  I  want  to  bring  in  some  day  and  the 
company  can  include  him. 

So  Mackenzie,  Mann  &  Co.  it  became, 
but  unfortunately  the  boy  referred  to  did 
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not  live  to  enter  the  partner- 
ship. Alexander  Mackenzie; 
Sir  William's  eldest  son,  who 
gave  every  promise  of  becom- 
ing as  able  a  man  as  his 
father  and  one  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  attain 
high  standing  in  Canadian 
affairs,  was  cut  off  almost  on 
the  threshold  of  his  career. 

The  circumstance  that 
ownership  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  C.N.R.  situation 
introduces  an  element  which 
makes  predictions  as  to  prob- 
able developments  extremely 
difficult.  It  may  seem  natural 
to  suppose  that  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  two  doughty 
railroad  knights — Sir  Wil- 
liam and  Sir  Donald — to  step 
aside,  their  offices  will  be  filled 
by  their  sons  and  heirs.  This 
would  be  quite  reasonable  of 
course,  but  still  certain  con- 
tingencies might  arise,  which 
would  make  this  course  im- 
possible. There  is  the  pros- 
pect of  Government  interven- 
tion for  one  thing  and,  that 
this  is  not  entirely  outside  the 
probabilities,  is  the  view  of 
many  thinking  people.  Indeed, 
one  very  influential  Canadian, 
when  asked  the  question,  who 
would  be  the  next  president  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Sys- 
tem, replied,  "I  don't  know, 
but  I  am  confident  he  will  be  nominated 
by  the  cabinet  of  the  day." 

As  the  situation  exists  at  the  present 
moment,  the  Canadian  Northern  is  vir- 
tually a  four-man  proposition.  That  is  to 
say,  there  are  four  big  men  in  control  of 
its  affairs— Mackenzie,  Mann,  Lash  and 
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deserves  credit  for  a  good  deal  of  the  Bank's 

proeress  of  recent  years. 


Hanna.  The  two  former  are  the  con- 
structive forces  that  are  calling  the  sys- 
tem into  being.  Mr.  Lash  is  the  very 
necessary  legal  ally  of  the  owners,  while 
Mr.  Hanna  is  the  controlling  power  in  the 
operating  department. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  predict  that  so  long 


as  any  of  the  four  are  in 
harness  and  the  Canadian 
Northern  fabric  is  intact, 
they  will  be  individually  or 
collectively  the  dominating 
force  in  its  management.  Un- 
der present  circumstances, 
should  Sir  William  suddenly 
step  out,  Sir  Donald  would  un- 
questionably step  in.  Should 
both  retire,  Z.  A.  Lash  or 
D.  B.  Hanna  would  undoubt- 
edly follow  them  in  office,  even 
though  room  might  have  to  be 
found  at  the  same  time  on  the 
directorate  for  the  young^er 
generation. 

These  possibilities  are  fair- 
ly certain,  but  one  recalls  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Hanna,  who  will  be  fifty-sevn 
this  year,  the  other  three  men 
are  now  well  past  the  three- 
score mark,  Sir  Donald  sixty- 
two  and  Mr.  Lash  sixty-nine. 
It  is  tolerably  well  known  that 
both  Sir  William  and  Sir  Don- 
ald would  be  glad  to  step  aside 
when  once  the  system  is  com- 
plete, assuming  honorary  po- 
sitions on  the  board  and  allow- 
ing others  to  take  up  the  more 
arduous  duties  of  manage- 
ment. The  reflection  suggests 
the  question,  who  are  the  men 
in  training  to  take  their 
places  eventually?  Or  to  put 
it  more  bluntly,  who  are  the 

next  men  up  in  the  Canadian  Northern 

organization? 

THE  question  is  a  plural  one.    It  is 
doubtful  whether  Sir  William  Mac- 
kenzie  himself  would  be  able   to   place 
Continued  on  Page  103. 
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B\f  Lucy  Belly  McRaye 

October  fires  her  beacons  with  a  brand  of  frost  and  flame ; 
The  maples  burn  from  hill  to  hill  to  mark  the  way  she  came, 
With  scarlet  and  with  crimson  leaves  the  woods  emblazoned  be 
When  tanned  October  sets  a  light  to  every  maple  tree. 

The  apples  lie  in  ruddy  heaps  beneath  the  rifled  boughs; 
The  upturned  earth  is  brown  and  cool  beneath  the  furrowing  ploughs; 
The  young  blades  of  the  new  wheat  grow  as  virginal  and  green 
As  meadows  in  the  lap  of  spring,  the  umber  fields  between. 

Round  as  a  yellow  pumpkin  is,  rises  an  autumn  moon ; 

The  empty  corn  shocks  in  the  grip  of  rough  winds  shake  and  croon ; 

Fantastic  as  a  tawny  line  of  witches.  lean  and  dry 

Astride  to  ride  on  Hallow'een  across  a  velvet  sky. 

The  vines  are  stripped  and  garnered  are  the  golden  harvest  sheaves; 
The  ripe  nuts  cluster  underneath  the  bronze  and  russet  leaves ; 
The  scented  smoke  of  burning  brush  wreathes  in  a  thin  blue  haze 
When  dusky' eyed  October  sets  the  maple  trees  ablaze. 


The   Years   of   the  Wicked 


MISS  HEPZIBAH'S 
bare  foot  took  on 
the  appearance  of  a 
white  lily  as  it  dipped  cauti- 
ously into  the  shaft  of  moon- 
light. The  shaft  of  moonlight  streamed 
in  between  the  cretonne  curtains  and 
came  to  rest  in  an  irregular  patch  on  the 
rag  carpet  beside  the  bed.  The  bed  itself 
creaked;  the  utmost  stealth  of  movement 
notwithstanding,  it  creaked  so  loudly  in 
the  quiet  2  a.m.  that  Miss  Hepzibah  held 
her  breath  and  listened  in  sudden  panic. 
Above  the  throbbing  of  her  pulses  she 
could  hear  the  breathing  of  the  dog.  That 
was  all.  She  wasn't  worrying  about 
Prinney;  for  he  was  pretty  well  trained 
and,  while  he  was  nose-on  to  the  crack  at 
the  bottom  of  the  door  with  the  clothes- 
line that  tied  him  to  the  bed-post  taut  as 
a  bow-string,  he  hadn't  let  out  a  sound. 

There  was  a  certain  business-like  men- 
ace in  that  silence  which  seemed  to  sub- 
stantiate the  grim  assurance  possessing 
the  lines  of  Miss  Peters'  mouth  as  she 
tip-toed  about  the  room.  Also  there  was 
a  gun  hanging  on  a  rack  beside  the  bed — 
a  doubled-barrelled  affair,  a  muzzle-load- 
ing old-timer  that  had  killed  many  deer 
in  its  day.  The  knife  which  dangled  on 
the  bed-post,  where  it  would  be  handy  for 
severing  the  bulldog's  leash  in  an  emer- 
gency, was  just  a  plain  domestic  butcher- 
knife  which  Miss  Hepzibah  used  for  cut- 
ting up  rhubarb  stalks  and  so  forth;  but 
one  could  have  shaved  with  it  quite 
handily — almost.  In  fact.  Miss  Hepzibah 
Peters  was  armed — to  the  teeth! 

■p  BACHING  for  the  gun,  she  wound 
■•^  the  dog's  line  several  times  around 
her  wrist  and  quietly  turned  the  knob  of 
the  door.  With  a  flaming  red  dressing- 
gown  wrapped  about  her  meagre  form 
and  pale  blue  woolen  bedroom  slippers 
peeping  out  now  and  then  beneath  the 
hem,  she  began  a  cautious  advance.  On 
the  landing,  half  way  down  the  stairs,  she 
pulled  the  dog  behind  her  and  craned  her 
thin  neck  forward  till  the  moonlight,  shin- 
ing through  the  glass  of  the  front  door, 
bathed  her  forehead  and  used  her  two 
front  curl-papers  to  make  a  shadow  on 
the  wall  that  looked  like  the  devil. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  hallway  be- 
low. The  sounds  seemed  to  be  coming 
from  the  parlor.  That  was  the  room 
which  she  kept  shut  up  with  blinds  drawn. 
One  by  one,  the  family  had  gone  to  the 
cemetery  from  this  room.  It  contained 
all  the  family  heirlooms,  including  a 
melodeon  whose  yellowed  keys  nobody 
ever  fingered,  mohair  chairs  upon  which 
nobody  ever  sat  now,  a  pair  of  china  dogs 
which  nobody  ever  played  with  and  sun- 
dry black  walnut  frames  enclosing  crayon 
portraits  which  nobody  ever  looked  at 
except  Miss  Hepzibah. 

For  she  lived  alone  now.  Miss  Hepzibah 
— very  much  alone  indeed— and  she  did 
not  encourage  visitors.  The  few  whom 
Prinney  and  his  mistress  did  tolerate 
were  content  to  munch  their  cookies  and 
sip  their  raspberry  vinegar  in  the  kitchen; 
certainly    the    fine    rag    carpet    which 
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Grandmother  had  made  with  her  own 
hands  was  no  place  for  stains  and 
crumbs. 

So  the  parlor  was  the  room  which  was 
kept  shut  up  till  the  air  was  musty.  And 
that  was  where  Miss  Peters  hid  a  little, 
old,  Japanese  urn,  of  brass — hid  it  in  a 
dark  corner  beneath  a  board  that  was 
loose  in  the  flooring.  And  this  urn  had 
money  in  it — not  very  much,  barely 
enough  for  her  to  live  on  without  selling 
the  old  place. 

Peeking  breathlessly  through  the  crack 
of  the  open  door,  she  had  just  noted 
that  the  blinds  were  all  up  as  far  as 
they  would  go,  admitting  a  flood  of  moon- 
light, when  the  dog  broke  away  from 
her  abruptly  and  with  a  ferocious  growl 
charged  into  the  room  as  if  shot  from  a 
catapult. 

Followed  a  hoarse  yell,  a  crash  of  glass, 
the  black  figure  of  a  man  diving  through 
the  window,  the  black  streak  of  the  bull- 
dog, leaping  after — running  feet,  bark- 
ing! 

Miss  Hepzibah  had  been  knocked  off 
her  feet  by  the  dog's  sudden  plunge.  She 
picked  herself  up  slowly,  hobbled  over  to 
the  window  and  glanced  out.  Then  she 
crossed  to  the  dark  corner  where  the  car- 
pet was  turned  back  and  a  black  hole 
yawned  in  the  flooring.  The  little,  old, 
Japanese  urn  was  lying  on  its  side  not 
far  away  and,  when  its  owner  had  finished 
picking  up  the  scatter,  she  put  it  back, 
replaced  the  board  and  drew  the  carpet 
over  it  once  more. 

On  one  of  the  chairs  a  thirty-two-cali- 
bre revolver  shone  wickedly  in  the  moon- 
light, evidence  of  a  haste  inspired  by  an 
over-powering  fear  of  dogs.  Miss  Hepzi- 
bah handled  the  thing  gingerly  and  tossed 
it  out  the  broken  window. 

She  went  back  to  her  bedroom.  There 
she  lit  the  lamp,  laid  out  her  best  lustre 
dress  and  her  ridiculous  little  black  bon- 
net, rusty  with  age  and  use,  and  proceeded 
to  make  a  careful  toilet.  When  her  front 
hair  was  frizzed  to  her  satisfaction  and 
the  bonnet  ribbons  tied  to  suit  her,  she 
hunted  up  the  Grandfather's  worn  old 
carpet  bag  and  descended  to  the  kitchen. 
Here  she  lifted  a  trap  door  and  climbed 
down  carefully  into  the  cellar  where  a 
hanging  shelf,  that  was  laden  with  a 
variety  of  things,  swung  to  and  fro  to 
the  touch. 

And  all  this  time  Miss  Peters  was  as 
coldly  purposeful  as  she  could  be.  Her 
thin,  sallow  face  was  set  in  dominant 
severity;  her  eyes  glittered  like  bits  of 
metal;  her  feelings  seemed  to  be  all 
curled  up  inside  her  and  her  outward 
calm  was  the  deceit  of  placid  surfaces  be- 
neath which  rage  dangerous  torrents 
deep  down- 

WHEN  she  came  up  from  the  cellar 
she  blew  out  the  lamp,  left  it  on  the 
table  with  some  matches  beside  it,  picked 


up    the    muzzle-loader    that 

had  killed  many  deer  in  its 

day  and,   marching  out  of 

the  house,  deposited  it  and 

the  carpet-bag  on  the  step 

while  she  locked  the  door  behind  her.  Not 

till  then  did  she  look  to  see  which  tree  the 

midnight  intruder  had  chosen. 

He  had  chosen  well.  The  big  willow 
forked  about  four  feet  from  the  ground 
and  lent  itself  more  readily  to  hasty 
ascent  than  any  of  the  others.  Leaving 
the  carpet-bag  on  the  doorstep,  Miss 
Hepzibah  marched  down  the  graveled 
walk  between  the  borders  of  Sweet  Wil- 
liam and  Forget-me-not  and  struck 
straight  across  to  the  tree  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  bulldog  growled  his  savage  re- 
gret. In  the  bright  moonlight  her  angular 
form  bore  down  like  a  Nemesis. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  call  off  that  dog!" 
called  the  man  hoarsely.  "It's  me — your 
nephew — Dan." 

She  stooped  to  peer  upward,  squinting 
her  eyes  to  catch  sight  of  the  black  shape 
of  him  among  the  shifting  moon  mottles 
on  the  leaves. 

"You'll  be  a-climbin'  down  now,"  she 
commanded. 

"Call  off  that  hell-hound,  d'you  hear 
me!"  he  roared. 

SHE  spoke  sharply  to  the  dog,  who 
whimpered  and  trotted  over  to  her 
side  obediently.  Once  more  she  twisted 
the  dragging  rope  about  her  wrist. 

"You'll  be  a-climbin'  down,"  she  re- 
peated, a  trifle  louder.  And  he  started 
downward,  laughing  shortly,  one  eye 
fastened  warily  on  the  dog.  He  paused 
in  the  fork  of  the  tree. 

"Nice  doggie !   Nice  ol'  feller !" 

"He  won't  be  a-bitin'  you  'less  I  be 
a'tellin'  him  to.  You'll  be  a-climbin' 
down!" 

"Right-o.  Down  it  is."  He  jumped  and 
started  forward  very  much  at  his  ease. 

"Stop!"  shrilled  Miss  Hepzibah.  She 
raised  the  gun.  "You  jest  stop  where  you 
be  or  111  shoot  you!" 

"Wh — why.  Aunt  Zib!  Aintcha  tumbled 
to  me  yet?   Don't  you  know  who  I  am?" 

"I  know  who  you  be,  Danny  Larcombe, 
right  well.  Turn  your  back  and  march 
straight  ahead.  We  be  a-goin'  to  the 
stable  to  hitch  up  old  Bill." 

"Not  so  fast!"  His  eyes  had  narrowed 
with  quick  suspicion.  "Not  by  a  darn 
sight!  I  don't  mind  helpin'  you  to  hitch 
up,  but  I  gotter  know  where  you're  goinV 

"When  the  time  comes  fer  you  to  know, 
Danny  Larcombe,  you'll  know.  You  be 
a-comin'  with  me.  What's  more,  I  bean't 
a-goin'  to  stand  fer  no  foolin'  this  time." 

"This  time?"  he  echoed,  scowling 
angrily.  "Say,  ol'  girl,  you  better  cut  out 
the'  funny  business  an'  talk  a  little  sense! 
Savvy?" 

HE  took  a  threatening  step  towards 
her,  at  which  she  promptly  unwound 
one  loop  of  the  dog's  rope  from  her  wrist. 
He  saw  the  movement  and  his  heavy  jaw 
dropped.  Something  very  like  triumph 
flashed  into  Miss  Hepzibah's  eyes. 
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"Some  time  ago,  Danny  Larcombe,"  she 
began  with  quiet  determination,  "you 
stole  some  money  fer  which  you  went  to 
jail.  You  lied  to  me  about  it — writ  that 
you  didn't  do  it — an'  when  you  broke  out 
an'  come  runnin'  fer  me  I  was  fooled  into 
helpin'  you  to  git  away  from  them  as  was 
■  a-lookin'  fer  you.  I  thought  mebbe  you'd 
be  a-gittin'  a  fresh  start  down  there  in 
the  States  where  you  said  you  was  agoin'. 

"An'  what  do  I  find,  Danny  Larcombe? 
I  find  that  you  was  a-lyin'  all  the  time — 
that  you  was  nothin'  but  a  thief!  An'  to 
prove  it  I  find  you  back  here  now — in  my 
house — in  the  act  o'  stealin'  every  cent  I 
hev  in  the  world!  There  be  them  as  be 
worth  their  salt,  Danny  Larcombe,"  cried 
Miss  Hepzibah,  indignantly,  "an'  there  be 
them  as  ain't!"  She  waved  her  arm  to- 
ward the  stable. 

"We  go  now  to  hitch  up  old  Bill  an' 
we'll  jest  be  a-drivin'  over  to  the  Pen'ten- 
tiary  you  broke  out  o'  an'  we  kin  make  it 
nicely  by  sun-up  ef  we're  a-gettin'  started 
to  wunst." 

Larcombe  swore.  He  scoffed  loudly. 
Nevertheless  his  eye  was  wild  as  he 
glanced  quickly  about  him.  The  dog 
growled,  tugging  at  the  line  and  whining 
with  desire.  Miss  Hepzibah  let  another 
loop  drop  from  her  wrist.  The  man  stared 
at  her  intently  and  for  the  first  time  fear 
crept  into  his  look. 

"Aw  now.  Aunt  Zib,  you  can't  be 
meanin'  all  that,"  he  objected  in  a  jocular 
tone.  "Why,  Aunt  Zib — Why,  say,  I 
wasn't  tryin'  to  swipe  your  coin.  Think 
I'd  do  that  after  the  way  you've  always 
been  so  good  to  me?  What  kind  of  a 
nephew  d'you  take  me  fer  anyway?"  He 
laughed  at  the  very  idea.  "Honest,  Aunt 
Zib,  I  wasn'1^" 

"Quit  lyin'!"  snapped  Miss  Hepzibah, 
her  eyes  blazing  with  sudden  wrath.  "I 
beant  a-goin'  to  wait  much  longer,  Danny 
Larcombe,  fer  you  to  be  a-marchin'  to  the 
stable.  I'll  be  a-turnin'  the  dog  on  you 
when  I  count  three  'less  you  be  a-movin' 
the  way  I  be  a-tellin'  you  to  I  Ef  the  dog 
don't  git  you,  I'll  jest  be  a-shootin'  you! — 
One!" 

"Fer  heaven's  sake,  Aunt  Zib,  listen  a 
minute,  will  you!  Have  you  gone  clean 
dippy?    Y'ain't  meanin' — ?" 

"Two!" 

The  dog  snarled  as  he  felt  the  rope 
loosen  still  another  loop.  He  strained  for- 
ward eagerly. 

"Now  look  here.  Aunt  Zib,  you  hold  on 
a  minute !   I'm — " 

"Th—ree!" 

"Goin',  doggonit!"  finished  Dan  Lar- 
combe, savagely. 

A  BOUT  he  went,  overpoweringly 
-^*-  anxious,  and  started  forward  with 
alacrity  towards  the  ramshackle,  old 
stable  in  the  rear  of  the  premises,  Miss 
Hepzibah  following  grimly  and  the  dog's 
drooling  jaws  within  a  yard  of  his  heels. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  get  the  harness 
on  the  old  horse.  Larcombe  lingered  near 
the  lantern,  after  lighting  it,  stroking  one 
big  hand  along  the  animal's  neck. 

"Well  Bill,  ol'  boy,  I  ain't  seen  you  fer 
quite  some  time.  Wonder  if  you've  fergot 
me  plumb,  same  as  her"  he  apostrophized. 
"Eh,  ol'  nag?  D'you  'member  the  little  kid 
you  used  to  ride  on  your  back?"   He  laid 


his  head  on  the  old  horse's  neck  with  a 
show  of  affection. 

"Drop  that  knife!    Drop  it,  I  say!" 

The  words  came  like  the  spilling  of 
marbles  on  the  surface  of  thick  glass, 
so  quick  and  hard  and  sharp  they  were. 
Miss  Hepzibah  thrust  forward  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  till  the  black  holes  of  it  stared 
cavernous  menace. 

"I  told  you  afore  I  beant  a-goin'  to  hev 
no  foolin',  Danny  Larcombe!" 

He  stared  at  her  with  a  new  respect  as 
he  loosened  the  clutch  of  his  fingers  on  the 
wooden  handle  of  the  cobbler's  knife  that 
was  stuck  in  the  stable  beam,  where  she 
had  left  it  one  day  after  mending  the 
harness. 

"Y'aint  needin'  no  specs  yet.  Aunt  Zib," 
he  conceded. 

"I  beant  a-goin  to  hev  no  foolin',"  she 
repeated  with  asperity.  "Take  down  that 
there  rope!"  He  lifted  the  coil  from  its 
peg.   "We'll  be  a-hitchin'  up  now." 

The  dusty  old  democrat  stood  con- 
veniently near  the  door  and  it  was  with 
a  sudden  appreciation  of  the  situation 
that  he  guffawed  as  he  backed  the  horse 
into  the  shafts  and  slipped  the  tugs  over 
the  iron  hooks  of  the  whiffle-tree. 

"DUT  his  mirth  was  short  lived.  She 
■'-'  made  him  climb  into  the  back  of  the 
democrat.  She  made  him  stretch  himself 
on  his  stomach  with  his  arms  behind  him. 
When  she  proceeded  to  tie  his  hands  to- 
gether he  protested  vehemently  that  he 
would  go  peaceably  without  this  indignity. 
The  dog  growled  ominously. 

"'The  wise  shall  inherit  glory:  but 
shame  shall  be  the  promotion  of  fools,' " 
she  quoted  severely.  "Now,  roll  over! 
Roll!" 

He  rolled.  She  then  tied  his  feet  secure- 
ly, running  the  rope  from  his  ankles  over 
the  dashboard,  carrying  it  back  under- 
neath the  rig,  around  the  rear  axle ;  in  the 
end  of  it  she  fixed  a  slip-knot  and  throw- 
ing this  over  his  head,  drew  it  taught 
around  his  throat  with  no  gentleness. 

"Kuk — gug — gug!"  he  gurgled.  He 
kicked  and  the  dog  promptly  grabbed  his 
boot. 

She  loosened  the  rope  so  that  he  could 
breathe  and  released  the  boot.  Then  lift- 
ing in  the  dog  beside  him,  she  fastened 
the  brute's  rope  to  the  handle  of  the  seat. 
With  the  gun  between  her  knees,  she 
jerked  on  the  lines. 

"Aunt  Zib!"  he  implored,  terrified. 

She  glanced  over  her  shoulder  and  saw 
that  Prinney  had  stretched  himself  out 
comfortably  upon  the  prisoner's  stomach. 

"He  won't  be  a-bitin'  you  'less  I  be 
a'tellin'  him  to,"  she  reassured.  "Or  'less 
you  move  vi'lent." 

At  the  doorstep  she  pulled  up  to  secure 
the  Grandfather's  old  carpet-bag.  A  mo- 
ment later  they  had  rolled  out  into  the 
highway  that  stretched  off  in  the  moon- 
light, a  winding  ribbon  of  white,  thick 
with  dust.  It  promised  to  be  a  strange 
journey. 

"p\AN  LARCOMBE,  thug,  all-round 
-L'  good-for-nothing,  convicted  of  em- 
bezzlement and  other  things,  preserved 
silence  for  some  time.  Dan  Larcombe, 
wanted  for  jail-breaking,  was  thinking — 
thinking  so  hard  that  his-  small,  crafty 
eyes  were  almost  entirely  out  of  sight  be- 


neath the  fleshy  folds  of  his  eye-lids  while 
his  heavy  mouth  was  drawn  to  one  side 
in  a  smirk  of  contempt  that  bared  his  yel- 
low teeth.  The  contempt  was  largely  for 
his  own  physical  cowardice — for  the  in- 
herent terror  of  dogs  that  enabled  a  thin, 
old  woman  to  tie  up  a  big  bulk  of  a  man 
like  a  trussed  pig  and  take  him  back  to 
the  jail  from  which  he  had  escaped  nearly 
a  year  before.  It  was  his  hoodoo,  that 
terror  with  which  he  had  been  born.  If 
he  had  had  a  weapon  of  any  kind — !  If  he 
hadn't  left  his  gun — ! 

Larcombe  cursed  himself  as  emphati- 
cally as  was  possible  on  his  back  without 
unduly  agitating  his  diaphragm.  Even 
so,  the  pastime  provoked  a  warning  growl 
from  the  ugly  passenger  who  rode  the 
swell  of  it — a  growl  which  presented  Mr. 
Larcombe  with  the  unusual  and  alto- 
gether unpleasant  sensation  of  a  pipe- 
organ  thundering  bass  to  a  congregation 
composed  of  a  liver,  a  spleen  and  sundry 
giddy  nerve  centres. 

"Aint  this  joke  gone  far  'nough.  Aunt 
Zib?  Y'aint  really  meanin'  to  hand  me 
over  to  them  fellers  yonder?"  he  ventured 
at  length  in  such  a  subdued,  meek  voice 
that  Miss  Peters  glanced  at  him  sharply. 
"Do  it  look  as  ef  we  be  a-goin'  into 
town  to  do  shoppin'?"  she  demanded 
scornfully. 

"Have  you  clean  fergot  as  I'm  your  own 
nephew,  Aunt  Zib?" 

"  'As  a  bird  that  wandereth  from  her 
nest,  so  is  a  man  that  wandereth  from  his 
place,' "  quoted  Miss  Hepzibah,  com- 
pressing her  lips  grimly.  "  'The  merciful 
man  doeth  good  to  his  own  soul:  but  he 
that  is  cruel  troubleth  his  own  flesh.'  " 
"Aw,  cut  it!" 

"  'He  that  troubleth  his  own  house  shall 
inherit  the  wind.' " 

"Guess  that's  right,  Aunt  Zib — if  you 
hand  me  over.  You  used  to  tell  me  you 
loved  me,"  he  attempted  wistfully.  "Them 
was  the  days  when  you  made  we  wear  a 
pink  sash.  'Member  the  time,  Aunt  Zib, 
when  I  run  away  an'  got  the  sash  all 
spoiled  tryin'  to  tie  it  'round  the  ol'  pig's 
neck?  It  was  on  my — my  birthday,  Aunt 
Zib,  an'  you  was  goin'  to  give  me  a  party. 
'Member?" 

"It — it  was  on  your  birthday,"  nodded 
Miss  Hepzibah  sadly. 

"Seems  like  that  was  a  mighty  long 
time  back,  Aunt  Zib." 

"You  was  six  then.  You'll  be  thirty- 
four,  come  next  Friday." 

"Gee!  I'd  fergot  the  dates.  It  ain't 
goin'  to  be  what  you  might  call  a — happy 
birthday,  is  it.  Aunt  Zib?  'S  my  unlucky 
day,  I  guess." 

"It  aint  a-goin'  to  be  no  happy  birth- 
day, Danny,"  agreed  Miss  Hepzibah, 
tremulously. 

"You — fergive  me  fer  spoilin'  the  sash 
that  time.  Aunt  Zib,"  he  suggested 
craftily. 

"I  hev  fergave  you  wunst,  Danny  Lar- 
combe," sobbed  Miss  Hepzibah,  unable 
longer  to  restrain  her  tears.  "I  hev  fer- 
gave you  a  hunderd  times!  An'  how  hev 
you  repaid  that  fergiveness? — by  comin' 
back  to  steal  from  the  hand  as  helped  you 
an'  breakin'  the  heart  as  loved  you!  Oh 
how  could  you  do  it?  How  could  you  do 
it?" 

Continued  on  Page  82. 
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—He    took    a    threatening    step    towards    her,    at    which    she    promptly 
un-wound  one  loop  of  the   doir's  rope  from  her  wrist. 
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—"Devil's  Puncb  Bowl,"  a   remarkable  waterfall   In   the   North   Rockies. 


The  New  British  Columbia 


THE  building 
of  a  second 
trans  conti- 
nental railroad 
across  Canada  was  undertaken  with  the 
view  of  making  competition  in  the  business 
of  carrying  freight  and  passenger  traffic. 
The  opening  of  that  second  transconti- 
nental highway,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
for  operation  to  the  Pacific  coast,  last  fall, 
has  done  more  than  create  a  new  line  of 
transportation  through  the  mountains 
and  the  Middle  West.  It  has  given  the 
tourist  in  Canada  a  new  variety  of 
scenery.  It  has  done  even  more  than  that. 
It  has  introduced  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  a  part  of  their  heritage  which  is 
altogether  unlike  any  other  part:  a  vast 
realm  with  a  new  character,  by  no  means 
the  least  attractive  in  a  Dominion  of 
many  parts  and  many  features. 

The  danger  which  lurks  in  any  descrip- 
tion or  discussion  of  the  new  route 
through  northern  British  Columbia,  is 
that  which  rises  out  of  the  very  human 
frailty  of  making  comparisons  and  con- 
trasts, or  setting  up  the  old  against  the 
new.  The  more  southerly  line  through 
the  mountains,  now  well-known  by  people 
all  the  way  round  the  world,  still  appeals 
in  undimmed  beauteousness  to  many 
tourists,  while  the  less  beaten  path  of  the 
new  north  has  charms  to  capture  the  ex- 
clusive praises  of  another  group  of  tra- 
velers. 

But  the  truth  is,  there  is  no  absolute 
basis  of  comparison  in  this  question  of 
picturesqueness.  Just  as  beauty,  pure  and 
inspiring,  is  contained  alike  in  different 
types  of  architecture,  so  it  may  be  found 
in  varying  stretches  of  landscape,  or 
mountain  view.  The  degree  of  beauty  in 
a  piece  of  scenery,  as  in  one  of  the  periods 
of  architecture,  is  largely  a  matter  of 
taste.  For  years,  the  Rocky  Mountains 
of  British  Columbia  have  been  accessible 
to  the  traveling  public  over  the  lines  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  our 
picture  has  accorded  with  that  now  stale, 
but  still  apt,  descriptive  estimate  of  B.C., 
as  "a  sea  of  mountains."  Stupendous 
cliffs,  towering  high,  and  sheer  precipices, 
descending  to  mighty  rushing  rivers,  skirt 
the  fine  path  along  which  the  train 
threads  its  way  from  level  to  level,  and 
from  one  range  of  mountains  to  another. 
Massive  creations  of  rock  and  snow  and 
ice  stand  on  all  sides,  and  to  the  winding 
ribbons  of  steel  ahead,  there  seems  no  out- 
let; when  suddenly  the  reeling  retinue  of 
coaches  is  ushered  up  and  through  a  nar- 
row pass,  and  on  into  a  new  world  of 
mountain  grandeur.  The  magnificence  of 
it  all  is  almost  overwhelming.  Then  the 
summit  of  the  last  range  is  reached,  where 


"The  aite   has  cleared   the  mountain   croup 

and  crest, 
And    we    ride   the    iron    stallion    down    to 

drink 
Through  the  canons  to  the  waters  of  the 

West." 


'T*  HAT  is  the  scenic  course  through  the 

■»■    mountains  that  we  have  learned  to 

know.    The  new  one  of  the  north  reveals 

a  different  British  Columbia.   It  leaves  a 
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picture  which  is  truly  the  complement  of 
the  other.  Instead  of  the  heights  of  im- 
pending ruggedness,  the  spiral  tunnels 
and  precipitous  slopes  to  the  rivers  lead- 
ing through  the  passes,  you  see  long  vistas 
through  wide,  tree-clothed  valleys,  with 
tall,  graceful,  snow-capped  mountains, 
like  Titan  guards,  in  the  background. 
Much  beautiful  soil  and  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation are  to  be  seen  in  addition  to  rock 
and  snow.  Coursing  smoothly  through  the 
wide  valley  lands,  are  rivers  which  wind 
and  twist  themselves  into  a  distant  wil- 
derness of  green  forest.  The  railroad 
from  which  you  look,  does  not  mount  in 
spiral  fashion  up  some  rocky  cliff,  and 
then  descend  in  like  manner,  to  a  narrow 
outlet  beside  a  roaring  torrent.  It  pur- 
sues the  even  tenor  of  its  way  over  easy 
grades  from  Prince  Rupert  to  the  Yellow- 
head  Pass  where  it  emerges  into  Jasper 
Park  and  proceeds  through  the  foothills 
of  Alberta.  The  wider  valleys  of  the  north 
and  the  more  convenient  courses  of  the 
great  rivers  have  laid  a  more  regular  path 
for  the  railway  man  than  by  way  of  the 
Kicking  Horse  and  Rogers  Passes,  and 
the  feats  of  engineering,  necessarily  have 
not  been  so  marvelous  as  in  those  high 
and  narrow  defiles  of  the  Southern 
Rockies  and  Selkirks.  But  both  routes 
have  an  equal  wealth  of  natural  beauty. 
The  radiance  and  charm  of  one  cannot 
spoil  the  other,  for  both  ways  through  the 
mountains  have  distinctive  features.  They 
are  typical  of  two  parts  of  the  same  prov- 
ince, whose  topography  changes  as  you 
follow  the  map  from  the  south  to  the 
north.  The  two  principal  scenic  highways 
through  British  Columbia  are  not  rivals: 
they  are  complementary. 

To  feel  the  gripping  influence  of  the 
wild,  untouched,  northern  regions  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  make  the  journey  from 
Vancouver  toward  Alaska,  on  board  one 
of  the  stout  little  coasting  vessels  that 
will  carry  you  between  the  grey-blue  coast 
of  the  mainland  on  one  side  and  the  moun- 
tainous shores  of  innumerable  protecting 
islands  on  the  other  side,  for  six  hundred 
miles :  Until  one  morning  you  slip  through 
narrow  straits  into  the  peaceful  harbor  of 
Prince  Rupert.  Here,  in  latitude  54,  with- 
in sight  of  the  mountains  of  Alaska,  the 
vanguard  of  the  pioneers  who  came  three 
centuries  ago,  as  the  first  of  the  English 
to  colonize  the  new  continent  of  America, 
have  built  their  last  camp.  Little  more 
than  six  years  old,  the  pioneer  camp  is 
now  a  self-contained  municipality  with  a 
population  of  over  five  thousand.  In  that 
short  period  of  years,  an  almost  impos- 
sible townsite,  set  upon  a  rocky  plateau, 
has  been  blasted  and  drilled  until  its  busi- 
ness thoroughfares,  at  least,  have  become 
as  even  and  passable  as  those  of  the  most 
modern  city.  But  for  the  greater  part. 
Prince  Rupert  is  still  a  town  of  impro- 
vised highways.  Trestle-roadways  lead 
out  from  the  central,  business  streets,  to 
the  residential  districts,  surmounting  rock 


and  muskeg  at  a 
height  ranging  from 
ten  to  thirty  feet. 
Physical  obstacles 
still  present  themselves  on  every  side. 
And,  pervading  the  whole  scene,  is  the 
alluring  atmosphere  of  magnificent  wild- 
ness.  Standing  on  one  of  the  rocky  pin- 
nacles, overlooking  the  town  and  its  splen- 
did harbor,  vsrith  the  dark  wilderness  of 
wooded  mountain  rising  behind  us,  the 
writer  in  company  with  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  that  northern  kingdom  gazed 
across  the  waters  of  Hecate  Straits  to  the 
dim  outline  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  sixty  miles  away.  But  for  the 
town  below  us  and  two  or  three  weather- 
beaten  looking  fishing-boats  in  the  harbor, 
the  view  might  have  been  that  which 
Drake  beheld,  sailing  northward  centuries 
ago  in  his  little  Golden  Hynde: 


"Thro"   seas  unsailed   by   mortal  mariners, 
Past   isles   unbailed   of  any   human   voice, 
Where   sound  and  silence   mingled  In  one 

song 
Of  utter  solitude." 

And  as  we  stood  and  looked,  a  big,  white- 
headed  eagle  suddenly  rose  from  the 
waterfront,  with  a  fish  dangling  from  its 
talons  and  flew  back  rapidly  over  the 
town,  to  its  secluded  nest,  high  up  on  the 
mountain  side.  The  interruption  of  the 
scene  over  which  one  might  ponder,  was 
pleasing  rather  than  annoying.  It  sug- 
gested still  the  unconquered  and  untamed 
wilderness,  where  man  was  not  yet  the 
monarch. 

'TpHRILLING  and  inspiring  as  is  the 
-•-  experience  of  being  present  to-day  at 
the  building  of  Prince  Rupert,  it  is  even 
more  stirring  to  follow  the  trail  of  steel 
eastward  from  the  Pacific  along  the  trans- 
continental line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific and  see  in  the  panoramic  stretch  of 
natural  scenery,  the  tokens  of  national 
wealth  which  should  be  tapped  by  the 
present  generation  of  Canadians.  The 
line  of  steel  winds  around  the  southern 
end  of  Kaien  Island,  upon  which  Prince 
Rupert  is  located,  and  crosses  to  the  main- 
land at  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena  River. 
Following  the  north  bank  of  that  broad, 
swift  river,  past  the  salmon  canneries  of 
Port  Essington  and  Inverness,  the  granite 
hills  of  Aberdeen,  the  rushing,  angry 
waters  of  the  canon,  the  scene  of  many 
narrow  escapes  and  tragic  wrecks,  the 
fruit  lands  of  the  Kitsumkalum  and 
Lakelse  valleys,  the  copper  deposits  at 
Usk,  onward  through  a  beautiful  forest 
for  another  hundred  miles  to  the  silver- 
lead  mines  of  Hazelton  and  the  copper 
mines  of  Rocher  de  Boule  mountain,  there 
is  a  vast  and  varied  picture,  worthy  of 
"a  ten-league  canvas  with  brushes  of 
comet's  hair."  At  New  Hazelton,  one  is 
at  the  point  farthest  north  on  the  line  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  An  ancient  road 
to  the  gold  fields  of  the  Yukon  here  turns 
northward,  accompanied  by  the  old  single 
Dominion  telegraph  line  coming  from  the 
East.  After  leaving  Hazelton,  the  trans- 
continental road  bends  southeastward  and 
crosses  the  Skeena  River.    The  Skeena, 
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which  turns  directly  northward  is  soon 
lost  and  the  railway  follows  the  winding 
Bulkley  River  through  a  fertile  valley 
from  Smithers  to  Endako,  to  the  great 
tract  of  rich  fruit  and  grain  lands 
watered  by  the  Nechako  River,  which 
joins  the  mighty  Fraser  at  Fort  George. 
Through  the  Bulkley  and  Nechako  val- 
leys, the  vision  may  wander  far.  You  are 
high  up  on  one  slope  and  below  a  ribbon 
of  water  may  be  traced  through  a  ground 
of  green  tree-tops  east  or  west,  until  en- 
tirely overhung  with  forest.  Yonder, 
across  miles  of  forest  land,  the  horizon 
rises  to  a  line  of  snowy  mountains  which 
leave  the  impres- 
sion of  beauty 
rather  than  size. 
From  Prince  Ru- 
pert to  Fort  George 
the  land  thus  bor- 
dering the  railway 
is  full  of  rich  prom- 
ise for  the  future. 
It  has  within  itself 
the  possibilities  of 
a  great  kingdom, 
nestled  securely  be- 
tween the  Pacific 
and  the  Rockies. 

New  British  Co- 
lumbia with  its 
spacious  valleys, 
awaiting  the  vigor- 
ous invasion  of  a 
sturdy  agricultural 
class  of  settlers, 
has  as  yet  a  small 
population.  The 
new  line  of  railway 
has  been  in  opera- 
tion less  than  one 
year  and  the  little 
villages,  and  even 
the  larger  places 
along  the  way,  such 
as  Fort  George,  are 
more  the  result  of 
the  past  years  of 
railway  construc- 
tion, than  the  cen- 
tral creation  of  a 
well-settled  and 
partly  developed 
adjoining  district. 
The  railway  is  dot- 
ted with  stations  of 
more  or  less  pros- 
pective importance. 
At  present  com- 
munity life  is  rare. 
One  is  confronted 
now  mainly  with 
the  rugged  physi- 
cal character  of 
the  country.  In  this 
new  and  unique  re- 
gion of  a  province,  which  is  not  like  the 
Canada  which  most  Canadians  know,  one 
wonders  about  the  people  and  the  society 
which  one  day  will  live  in  that  part  of 
the  Dominion.  Like  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent little  Swiss  nation,  the  future 
race  of  British  Columbia  shall  be  made, 
its  character  shaped,  by  its  country.  Dif- 
ferent in  climate,  in  physique,  in  tradi- 
tions from  any  other  province,  British 
Columbia  will  decide  many  difficult  prob- 
lems, which  now  are  regarded  as  a 
national  seriousness,  without  aid  from 
parents  or  sisters. 


■D  RITISH  COLUMBIA,  farthest  west! 
-'-'  She  looks  on  the  setting  sun,  and 
through  its  glamorous,  exotic  colorings, 
into  the  faces  of  strange  peoples.  Need 
she  fear  the  influences,  effete  perhaps,  of 
those  Oriental  races?  A  process  of  natural 
selection  will  leave  no  place  for  the  effete. 
Only  the  stalwart  and  brave  can  meet  the 
demands  of  that  province  whose  dominat- 
ing mountains  and  dangerous,  tumbling 
rivers,  whose  giant  virgin  forests  cover- 
ing wide  stretches  of  rich  land,  and  the 
hard  rock  of  the  mineral  areas,  the  very 
wind  and  rain  and  fitful  sunshine  which 
envelop  all  that  wonderland   in  hues  of 


Tills  is  a  particularly 

across 


interesting  part  of  the  road     through     the    Ro 
the   Skeena   near  Hazclti;n   Is  shown   in    the  d 


light  and  shade  of  infinite  variety,  will 
always  conquer.  In  the  hush  of  the  moun- 
tained  vastnesses  of  British  Columbia  will 
be  bred  the  great  men  of  future  Canada. 
Long  has  that  cradle  waited  for  its  chil- 
dren "with  the  hearts  of  Vikings,  and  the 
simple  faith  of  the  child."  From  the 
depths  of  that  listening,  brooding  North- 
land, "the  last  of  the  lands  and  the  first," 
.come  lonely  murmurings  from  the  soul  of 
the  country,  which  seem  to  say: 

"Wild  and  wide   are   my   borders,   stern   as 
death  is  my  sway, 
And    I   wait   for   those   who   will   win    me, 
and  I  will  not  be  won  In  a  day." 


T  EAVING  that  empire  of  solitude  ly- 
-*-'  ing  west  of  the  Rockies,  and  follow- 
ing the  Fraser  in  another  inclination, 
southeastward  and  upward,  to  its  head- 
waters, the  path  of  the  railway  leads  into 
a  new  national  playground.  Through 
Yellowhead  Pass  and  into  Jasper  Park, 
the  mountains  reach  higher  and  the  val- 
leys become  deep  and  gaunt.  The  turbid 
Fraser  approaches  its  glacial  source,  and 
changes  into  a  crystalline  stream  which 
looks  like  a  blue  thread  in  the  distance. 
Here,  the  resemblance  to  the  scenery  of 
the  more  southerly  Rockies,  along  the  line 
of  the  C.P.R.,  is  striking.  Rocky  Moun- 
t  a  i  n  and  Yoho 
Parks  have  their 
counterparts 
around  the  Yellow- 
head  Pass  and  in 
the  valley  of  the 
Athabasca.  The 
last  range  of  the 
mountains,  if  you 
are  traveling  to- 
ward the  East,  or 
the  first  range  if 
you  are  traveling 
westward  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  is  the 
great  divide,  not 
only  between  Al- 
berta and  British 
Columbia,  but  also 
between  the  East 
and  the  far  West. 
The  Canadian-born 
is  not  wholly  Can- 
adian until  he  has 
experienced  the 
sensation  of  a  first 
sight  of  the  moun- 
tains,  and  has 
found  one  of  the 
narrow  passes  and 
plunged  into  their 
midst.  Description 
is  futile,  because 
the  experience  is 
not  one  of  the  eye 
and  the  senses:  it 
is  spiritual.  Be- 
sides, no  two  first 
views  of  the  moun- 
tains are  the  same, 
nor  are  any  two 
subsequent  views 
the  same,  for  that 
matter.  One  must 
see  and  feel  for 
one's  self:  that  is 
all. 

Mount  Robson, 
the  premier  peak  of 
the  Rockies  rear- 
ing its  ice-clad, 
symmetrical  form 
to  a  height  of  13,700  feet,  is  an  experi- 
ence in  itself.  It  stands  alone,  to  the 
north  of  the  railway,  just  within  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  boundary  line  that  separates 
that  province  from  Alberta.  It  rises  into 
prominence,  as  the  train  leaves  Tete 
Jaune  and  begins  to  climb  to  the  Pass. 
If  the  late  afternoon  sky  is  clear  of  the 
clouds,  that  almost  constantly  enshroud 
the  topmost  lines  of  the  majestic  moun- 
tain, you  may  look  across  a  wide  valley 
which  has  been  swept  clean  of  trees  to  the 
mighty  Robson.  On  such  an  afternoon  in 
May  last,   the  writer  was  fortunate  in 


ckles;     an     old     bridge 
istance. 
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-Mount  Robsou,  the  wonder  peak  of  the  range. 


— "Reflecting   as    perfectly   as   any    mirror." 
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getting  that  clear  view.  Only  a  wisp  of 
cloud  floated  around  the  peak,  and  we 
traced  the  rocky  lines  from  the  base  until 
they  merged  into  the  sides  of  the  great 
glacier  which  slanted  up  gradually  to  a 
filmy  point  against  the  sky.  Glints  of 
green  flashed  from  the  icy  precipice  of  a 
crevasse,  which  on  the  heights  above, 
looked  like  a  mere  wrinkle  on  the  face  of 
the  glacier.  Slowly  as  the  train  pursued 
its  tortuous  way  towards  the  Yellowhead 
Pass,  the  towering  peak  was  lost  behind 
the  rising  heights  of  the  Rainbow  Moun- 
tains. 

'X*WO  gems,  set  like  turquoises  in  the 
-»■  hills,  were  Moose  and  Yellowhead 
Lakes,  the  two  deep,  glacial  sources  of  the 
Fraser  River.  Passing  these,  you  soon  slip 
through  the  northern  gateway  to  the 
Rockies,  the  Yellowhead  Pass,  and  plunge 
along  another  valley  into  Jasper  Park 
and  the  province  of  Alberta.  Within  the 
confines  of  the  5,400  square  miles  of  the 
national  forest  reserve  which  has  been 
given  the  name  of  Jasper  Park  in  per- 
petuation of  the  memory  of  old  Jasper 
House,  a  famous  Hudson  Bay  post  in  the 
early  days  of  the  fur-traders,  fresh  moun- 
tain heights,  unnamed  and  unexplored, 
are  to  be  found  to  tempt  the  most  eager 
alpine  climber. 
Chief  among  the 
peaks  of  Jasper 
Park,  are  the  lord- 
ly Mount  Alberta 
which  rises  13,500 
feet  to  throw  its 
shadow  across  the 
B.C.  border  to- 
wards its  giant  sis- 
ter, Robson ;  Mount 
Geikie  and  The 
Pyramid ;  and  here, 
nursed  in  the  cradle 
of  such  mountains, 
are  the  glaciers 
where  two  great 
rivers  are  born, 
the  Athabasca  and 
the  Saskatchewan. 
Then  comes  Jasper 
Pass,  or  rather,  the 
portal  of  the  Atha- 
basca Valley  which 
leads  eastward 
from  the  Yellow- 
head. This  outer 
gateway  is  easily 
discernible  in  the 
distance  by  the 
overhanging 
heights  of  Roche 
Perdrix,  or  Folding 
mountain,  whose 
phenomenal  con- 
formation was 
rather  aptly  de- 
scribed by  Lord 
Milner  as  "like  a 
gigantic  sponge 
cake,  cut  in  two." 
It  and  its  more 
lofty  sister,  Roche 
a  Myette,  haunt  the 
eastward  trail  of 
the  railway  for 
nearly  a  hundred 
miles,  until  they 
are  lost  in  the  dis- 


tant clouds  beyond  the  utmost  range  of 
vision. 

BUT  one  cannot  leave  the  "jasper" 
portal  without  turning  at  the  eastern 
end  of  Jasper  Lake  to  gaze  back  and 
worship,  from  the  top  of  the  trail  which 
winds  over  the  wild  sides  of  Roche  a 
Myette.  Looking  westward  up  the  valley, 
green  with  its  covering  of  fir  trees,  Jasper 
Lake  nestles  in  a  mountain-locked  basin, 
reflecting  as  perfectly  as  any  mirror,  the 
fleecy  sky  and  the  surrounding  snow-caps. 
And  away  at  the  far  end  enters  the  wind- 
ing Athabasca  River  which  loses  its  cur- 
rent beneath  the  placid  surface  of  the 
deep  lake  it  has  created.  Two  other 
rivers  with  their  valleys  open  here  at  a 
junction  point.  The  Rocky  flowing  north 
and  the  Snaring  south,  form  a  "Meeting 
Place  of  the  Waters,"  whose  loveliness 
would  vie  with  Moore's  immortal  Vale 
of  Avoca.  All  that  is  sublime  and  beautiful 
in  Nature  is  centred  there.  Westward  is 
the  winding  Athabasca,  the  Rainbow  and 
the  Selwyn  ranges;  northward,  Roche 
Jacques;  and  in  the  south,  the  horizon  is 
a  serried  line  as  it  rests  on  the  main  range 
of  the  Rockies,  where  Mount  Geikie  stands 
out  boldly  in  the  foreground.  Slightly  to 
the   southeast,   rises   Simpson's   Pass   on 


whose  summit  reposes  the  famous  "Com- 
mittee's Punch  Bowl,"  a  little  alpine  lake, 
radiant  in  its  constant  setting  of  glacial 
ice  and  snow.  At  one  end  the  little  lake 
spills  over,  and  sends  a  stream  surging 
down  to  join  the  head  waters  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. Down  through  the  rolling  foot- 
hills of  Alberta  and  out  across  the  plains 
of  Saskatchewan  to  Manitoba,  old  On- 
tario, and  the  dreamy  provinces  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  the  vision  of  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  British  Colum- 
bia will  always  remain  with  the  native- 
born  Canadian,  who  has  seen  them  and 
felt  them.  The  Rockies  stand  like  a  bar- 
rier in  the  geography  of  Canada,  between 
East  and  West.  They  and  the  Empire 
that  lie  between  them  and  the  Pacific,  are 
not  a  barrier,  but  a  bond,  between  the 
West  and  the  people  of  the  East  who  have 
been  there.  See  Canada  first!  And  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  future  cleavage  in 
these  far-flung  Dominions,  which  reach 
"from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  rivers  to 
the  end  of  the  earth." 


i-oldlng  Mountain:     "Lite  a  fflgauLiu  syouge  v-.\kv  cut  iu   two." 


Color  Music 

An  ingenious  American  has  discovered 
a  way  of  playing  music  by  colors.  Before 
h  i  s  audience  he 
stretches  a  gauze 
screen  and  across 
this  screen  he  plays 
many  colored 
lights.  The  sym- 
phony is  expressed 
by  means  of  differ- 
ent shades  of  lights 
just  as  the  orches- 
tra expresses  the 
composer's 
thoughts  by  means 
of  notes.  When  the 
horn  breaks  into  a 
magnificent  cres- 
cendo the  dull  red 
glow  on  the  screen 
strengthens  and 
burst  forth  from 
among  the  blues 
and  violets.  The 
theory  of  this 
colored  music  is 
that  seven  primary 
colors  form  the 
basis  for  a  scale 
and  can  be  wrought 
into  artistic  effect 
b  y  harmonizing 
them  with  music. 
The  colors  are 
played  by  a  key- 
board with  fifteen 
keys  following  a 
score.  Thus  red  on 
the  color  scale  cor- 
responds to  the 
note  C,  violet  to  B 
fiat,  yellow  to  D, 
steel  to  E  flat,  pearl 
white  to  E,  deep 
red  to  F,  blue  to  F 
sharp,  orange  to  G, 
purple  to  A  flat, 
green  to  A,  a  pur- 
ple blue  B. 


Who,  How  and  Why: 


By   H.  F.  GADSBY 

Illustrated    by    H.    W.    COOPER 


The  Wicked  Partner 


COMES  sauntering  along  a  corridor 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  brisk, 
middle-aged  gentleman  with  iron- 
grey  hair,  toothbrush  moustache  and  a 
naughty  little  twinkle  in  his  shrewd  blue 
eyes.  He  is  a  very  well-groomed  gentle- 
man indeed,  well  manicured,  fresh  shaven, 
hair  trimmed  daily  and  clothes  cut  to  the 
minute.  No  loose  ends  anywhere.  Father 
Time,  who  likes  to  see  his  children  neat, 
rewards  him  by  taking  five  years  off  the 
fifty-one  the  books  give  him  credit  for. 

This  well-groomed,  middle-aged  gentle- 
man is  the  object  of  many  hearty  greet- 
ings as  he  passes  along  the  corridor.  It 
is  only  a  short  distance,  perhaps  fifty 
yards,  from  the  Green  Chamber  which  he 
has  just  left  to  his  private  office  in  the 
east  wing  which  he  is  now  seeking  but  in 
that  fifty  yards  at  least  a  score  of  people 
buttonhole  him  or  fix  him  with  their  glit- 
tering eyes.  Members  of  Parliament  fall 
on  his  neck  and  all  but  kiss  him.  Senators, 
proud  but  perishable,  woo  him  with  gentle 
salutations.  Fat  contractors,  rich  red-tape 
officials,  resident  correspondents,  casual 
visitors  spring  up  from  everywhere  and 
nowhere  to  shake  his  hand,  bask  in  his 
smile,  put  a  flea  in  his  ear,  or  otherwise 
beguile  him. 

He  walks,  so  to  speak,  a  king.  He  is  the 
dispenser  of  high  low  and  middle  justice 
and  likewise  manager  of  the  grab-bag.  In 
other  words,  he  controls  the  biggest  year- 
in-and-year-out  spending  department  of 
the  Government  of  Canada  and  on  that 
account  alone  he  would  be  a  popular  and 
busy  gentleman,  even  if  he  had  no  other 
merits.  At  all  events  everybody  seems  to 
realize  that  they've  got  to  catch  him  on 
the  jump  or  wait  a  long  time  for  another 
chance.  When  he  disappears  at  last 
through  a  little  archway  and  closes  a 
green  baize  door  on  himself  and  a  railway 
magnate  who 
won't  be  hap- 
py until  he 
has  arranged 
for  certain 
consideration 
from  the  Do- 
minion trea- 
sury, a  vast 
sigh  goes  up 
from  those 
who  have 
been  unable 
to  touch  the 
hem  of  his 
garment.  The 
Miracle  Man 
has  got  away! 


YES,  the 
Miracle 
Man  to  his 
friends  and 
admirers  but 
to  the  Oppo- 
sition and  its 
newspapers 
the    Wicked 


Opposition  Inq 

/^resents  ^^^^ 

HON.      ,,, 

BOBi 
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The  Norman  kings  thought  so  highly  of  their  wlckefl 
partners  that  they  frequently  chose  them  from  among  the 
liilshops  and   this  gave  the  oCTlee  an   air  of  sanctity. 


Partner.  Al- 
though the 
Hon.  Robert 
Rogers  as- 
sumes  a  pleas- 
ing shape  to 
the  unpreju- 
diced observer 
and  man  to 
man  is  a 
mighty  1  i  k  e- 
able  fellow,  the 
0  p  p  o  s  i  tion 
paints  him 
with  horns  and 
a  tail.  Not  be- 
cause they  hate 
him,  not  at  all, 
but  to  enable 
the  public  to 
recognize  the 
picture.  With- 
out some  such  landmarks  the  average 
voter  might  form  as  high  an  opinion  of 
the  Hon.  Robert  as  they  entertain  them- 
selves. In  politics  you  give  the  Devil  his 
due,  mostly  for  advertising  purposes.  Of 
course  there  is  always  the  danger  of  over- 
doing it  and  making  the  bogey  man  a 
hero  by  reflex  action  as  it  were,  but  that  is 
a  risk  which  has  to  be  taken. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Wicked  Partner 
occupies,  outside  the  Premiership,  the 
highest  post  of  honor  in  all  countries 
which  believe  in  responsible  government. 
It  is  the  title  of  greatest  respect  and  use- 
fulness among  nations  which  enjoy  or 
imitate  Anglo-Saxon  institutions.  It  is 
part  of  the  representative  system — about 
three-quarters  of  it,  I  should  say.  No 
Opposition,  whatever  party  it  belongs  to, 
would  do  without  a  wicked  partner  on  the 
other  side.  He  must  be  there  to  hang  the 
blame  on.    It  is  a  principle  not  only  of 

politics  but 
o  f  theology. 
The  Hindoos 
use  Siva  just 
that  way. 
Siva  accepts 
their  curses 
quite  cheer- 
f  u  lly  and 
finds  compen- 
sation in  the 
real  influence 
he  exerts  on 
human  deal- 
ings. Similar- 
ly no  Gov- 
ernment can 
be  without  a 
Wicked  Part- 
ner to  whose 
capacity  for 
f  r  iendship, 
sordid  detail, 
horse  sense 
and  general 
good  manage- 
ment it  can 
trust   and 


thus  leave  it- 
self free  to 
pursue  the 
highest  ideals 
of  statesman- 
ship. 

BRIEFLY 
that  is  the 
Hon.  Robert 
Rogers'  j  o  b. 
He  does  all  the 
chores  and  a 
great  deal  of 
thinking.  H  e 
takes  all  the 
blame  and  his 
colleagues  take 
all  the  glory. 
He  is  neces- 
sarily a  phil- 
osopher—  half 
cynic,  half  epi- 
curean —  and 
he  doesn't  let 
the  newspapers 
get  under  his  skin.  Like  all  cabinet  mini- 
sters, he  consoles  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  if  you  see  it  in  the  Opposition 
newspapers  it  probably  isn't  so.  He  leaves 
it  to  history  to  set  him  right  with  the 
people.  In  the  long  run  posterity  will 
learn  the  truth.  Meanwhile,  business  as 
usual. 

The  Wicked  Partner,  as  I  said  before, 
is  a  title  of  honor.  It  is  invariably  be- 
stowed by  the  Opposition  on  the  most 
efficient  executive  and  competent  manager 
in  the  Government  group.  If  the  Wicked 
Partner  is  on  the  other  fellow's  side  he  is 
wicked,  if  he  is  on  your  side  he  is  capable. 
The  quality  of  his  wickedness,  therefore, 
depends  on  where  you  sit.  If  he  thwarts 
and  outwits  and  crosses  you  at  every  turn 
he  is  wicked  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  hope 
that  he  chokes.  But  if  he  helps  you  along 
and  smoothes  things  out,  eases  your 
trouble,  then  he  is  an  admirable  person 
and  a  great  administrator.  My  experience 
of  politics  goes  to  show  that  the  Wicked 
Partner  is  always  the  most  accomplished 
diplomat  in  the  Cabinet.  If  he  wasn't 
somebody  else  would  be  on  the  job. 

Diplomacy  or  hale  fellowship,  I  don't 
know  which,  but  everybody  has  a  good 
word  for  the  Honorable  Bob's  buoyant 
disposition.  Even  his  political  opponents 
like  him.  They  like  him  as  teetotalers 
might  like  a  John  Collins- — against  their 
principles  but  not  hard  to  take.  As  a 
distinguished  Liberal,  formerly  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  once  said  to  me : 

"I  am  on  good  terms  with  the  Wicked 
One,"  meaning  the  Honorable  Robert, 
"Oh,  yes  I  see  him  quite  often.  He  gets 
things  done  for  me." 

FROM  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Wicked 
Partners  are  recognized  by  both  sides 
of  politics  as  part  of  the  constitutional 
scheme  and  that  their  special  function  is 
getting  things  done.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that,  in  the  matter  of  getting  things 
done,  no  single  individual  in  the  long 
series  of  able  and  disting:uished  Wicked 
Partners  from  the  passing  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  down  to  the  present 
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day  has  excelled  the  Hon.  Robert  Rogers. 
As  the  man  who  not  only  gets  things 
done  but  gets  them  done  in  time  to  be  of 
service  to  an  anxious  candidate  the  Hon. 
Robert  Rogers  is  very  much  in  demand  at 
all  times.  He  is  loved,  as  you  might 
say,  by  all  who  want  to  get  things 
done  and  is  maligned  or  envied  by  those 
who  can't  get  them  done  as  well  or  as 
quickly  as  he  can;  the  heartiest  mixer 
of  Cabinet  standing  since  the  great  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Wicked  Partner  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  British  North 
America  Act  and  has  no  more  standing  in 
constitutional  law  than  the  Cabinet,  he 
has  a  very  definite  place  in  British  his- 
tory. He  came  over  with  William  the  Con- 
queror and,  adopted  and  modified  by  the 
pressure  of  the  centuries,  has  persisted 
right  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Nor- 
man Kings  thought  so  highly  of  their 
Wicked  Partners,  otherwise  their  Prime 
Ministers,  that  they  frequently  chose 
them  from  among  the  bishops  and  this 
gave  the  office  an  air  of  sanctity  which 
was  almost  as  good  as  a  disinfectant.  Af- 
ter the  bishops  came  the  lawyers  and 
lawyers  are  still  the  fashion  in  England, 
although  the  great  self-governing  states 
of  the  Empire  are  breaking  away  from 
tradition  and  selecting  business  men.  But 
bishops,  lawyers,  merchants,  no  matter 
what,  the  Wicked  Partners  have  always 
had  two  points  in  common — they  were 
able  and  brave.  They  dared  much  and 
did  not  fear  reproach.  When  they  passed 
their  word  it  was  as  good  as  a  deed  regis- 
tered. They  kept  faith.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  meet  most  of  the  Wicked 
Partners  known  to  Canadian  politics  for 
the  last  twenty  years  and  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  they  were  all  men  who  stood 
by  their  friends  and  their  bargains. 
Not  even  his  enemies  will  deny  the  Hon. 
Robert  Rogers  these  general  character- 
istics which  belong  to  the  whole  race  of 
the  Wicked  Partners. 

Every  self-governing  nation  with 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions  boasts  a  Wicked 
Partner  or  perhaps  a  couple  of  them.  In 
the  United  States  it  was  William  Jen- 
nings Byran,  who  always  reminded  one 
of  the  road  to  hell  because  he  was 
paved  with  good  intentions.  In 
England  the  Unionist  party  had 
conjured  up  two  Wicked  Partners. 
One  of  them,  Winston  Churchill, 
saved  his  Empire  by  having  the 
British  navy  at  the  right  spot  at 
the  right  time  and  the  other,  David 
Lloyd  George,  having  put  British 
finance  on  a  war  footing,  is  now  by 
unanimous  request  doing  the  same 
thing  with  the  armament  factories. 
Both  these  Wicked  Partners,  you 
will  observe,  had  genius  and  that  is 
why  they  were  esteemed  wicked.  If 
a  man  is  as  wise  as  the  serpent  the 
popular  logic  is  that  he  must  be  as 
wicked  as  one. 

LIKE  Dr.  William  Pugsley,  his 
Liberal  predecessor  in  office, 
the  Honorable  Robert  Rogers  was 
chosen  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
because  he  was  the  humanest  being 
in  the  Conservative  party.  It  is 
above  all  things  necessary  to  have 
as  a  Wicked  Partner  a  highly  hu- 


man being.  Since  I  started  this  compari- 
son I  am  bound  to  say  that  as  between 
two  human  beings,  William  Pugsley  and 
Robert  Rogers,  it's  a  draw.  Both  are 
equally  human.  Dr.  Pugsley's  manner 
may  be  more  suave  but  the  results  aimed 
at  are  the  same.  Methods  in  both  cases 
are  alike — getting  things  done.  Perhaps 
the  Hon.  Robert  has  a  shade  the  better  of 
it  in  public  affection.  Fame  calls  him 
"Bob,"  whereas,  even  in  its  most  playful 
mood  it  has  never  alluded  to  the  St.  John 
statesman  as  "Doc."  This  may  be  a  little 
straw  but  it  blows  in  the  Hon.  Robert's 
direction.  A  Wicked  Partner  must  be 
popular  before  they  begin  to  whittle  his 
name  that  way.  Likewise  the  Hon.  Bob 
has  several  shades  the  better  of  it  in  pub- 
lic execration. 

Politics  being  outside  the  bounds  of  this 
article  we  are  constrained  to  overlook  the 
Hon.  Robert  Rogers'  performances  as  an 
election  wizard  and  to  consider  him  solely 
as  a  human  being  and  a  Wicked  Partner. 
We  have  proved  to  our  satisfaction,  if  not 
to  our  readers',  that  a  Wicked  Partner  is 
as  necessary  to  a  Government  as  a 
bearded  lady  to  a  circus.  All  that  re- 
mains to  prove  now  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  is  the  proper  place 
for  him. 

"NT  0  one  who  thinks  it  over  for  a  minute 
^  ^  can  doubt  that  Public  Works  is  the 
spot  for  the  Wicked  Partner.  It  i.s  so 
recognized  by  custom  and  tradition.  No- 
where but  in  Public  Works,  which  is  a 
sort  of  overlapping  and  over-riding  de- 
partment for  every  other  department, 
would  a  Wicked  Partner  have  scope.  The 
Hon.  Robert  Rogers  was  promoted  from 
the  Interior  Department  to  the  Public 
Works  for  no  other  reason — a  Wicked 
Partner  must  have  elbow  room.  Ample 
room  and  verge  enough  as  the  poet  says. 
Abstract  logic  indicates  that  Public 
Works  is  an  altogether  unnecessary  de- 
partment. Why  shouldn't  each  depart- 
ment look  after  its  own  public  work?  Why 
shouldn't  the  Post  Office  Department 
build  its  own  post  offices,  the  Militia  De- 
partment its  own  armories  and  so  on? 
What  right  has  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment to  butt  in?  It  only  means  added 
trouble  and  expense.   Quite  so.   Quite  so. 


He   Is   a   very   well   groomed   gentleman. 


But  look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view 
— that  of  political  necessity.  So  far  as 
technical  usefulness  goes  the  Public 
Works  Department  may  be  a  lumbering 
and  costly  fifth  wheel  but  considered  as  a 
clearing  house  for  all  the  human  natire 
of  party  politics,  considered  as  the  diK- 
criminating  eye,  the  receptive  ear,  the 
tender  heart  and  the  helping  hand  of  the 
Government  which  happens  to  be  in 
power — considered  in  that  light,  I  repeat 
the  Public  Works  Department  is  not  only 
highly  necessary  but  worth  twice  as  much 
money  as  it  costs  now  or  may  cost  at  any 
future  period  of  Canadian  history. 

What's  more,  the  Hon.  Robert  Rogers 
is  as  competent  a  Minister  of  Public 
Works  as  this  country  is  likely  to  have. 
As  a  Wicked  Partner  he  has  no  new  tricks 
for  the  simple  reason  that  all  the  tricks 
were  old  the  year  after  representative 
government  was  invented.  But  the  old 
ones  he  performs  well  and  in  all  other  re- 
spects he  corresponds  with  the  advertise- 
ments. He  is  genial  but  firm.  He  is  a  good 
judge  of  hard-luck  stories.  He  never 
makes  the  mistake  of  assessing  human 
motives  too  high.  He  strengthens  the 
weak  brother  and  reasons  with  the  la- 
bellious  one.  Also  he  spreads  fly  paper 
for  the  wavering  Liberal.  A  particularly 
deft  way  he  has  with  deputations — isolat- 
ing, as  it  were,  some  single  aspect  of  the 
argument  and  expressing  admiration  and 
surprise  that  they  should  have  hit  upon 
the  one  convincing  thing  which  he  had 
overlooked.  This  little  comedy  is  very 
flattering  to  the  deputation  and  as  the 
Honorable  Robert  has  a  real  sense  of 
humor  it  generally  goes  off  well.  On  the 
whole  I  would  say  that  our  Minister  of 
Public  Works  is  the  most  expert  practical 
psychologist  in  the  business.  Outside  a 
university  library  you  will  not  find  an- 
other like  him.  He  is  experimenting  all 
the  time. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Rogers  was  born  a' 
Conservative  and  had  his  hereditary  pre- 
dispositions confirmed  by  his  guardian 
Sir  John  Abbott,  who  was  afterwards  Pre- 
mier of  Canada.  Sir  John  used  to  take 
little  Robert  with  him  on  his  election  can- 
vasses, "mostly  to  sleep  with  him  and 
keep  his  back  warm."  "At  any  rate,"  Mr. 
Rogers  explains,  "I  contracted  a  taste  for 
politics  at  a  very  early  period  of  my 
life  and  I  haven't  got  over  it  yet." 

THE  Minister  of  Public  Works  is 
among  those  who  went  West 
and  grew  up  with  the  country.  He 
was  only  thirteen  years  of  age  when 
he  came  from  Winnipeg  to  Bran- 
don, but  Brandon  townsite  did  not 
look  like  a  good  investment  in  those 
days  and  the  boy  went  back  home. 
Six  years  later  he  returned  to  Mani- 
toba and  settled  in  Clearwater 
where  he  remained  in  business  for 
fifteen  years.  Politics  kept  calling 
to  him  from  the  first. 

"I  ran  my  first  election  in  Moun- 
tain," said  Mr.  Rogers.  "I  was 
twenty-one.  It  was  against  Thomas 
Greenway,  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. He  beat  me  by  three  or 
thirteen,  I  forget  which.  At  any 
rate  it  wasn't  enough  to  keep  me 
o,ut  of  the  game  for  good." 


With  the  first  sight  of  dawn  came  Tatte  Larescu,  an  unsheathed 
sword  in  his  hand.  The  gigantic  leader  ot  the  hill-men  was  mud- 
stained   and   dishevelled   but   thoroughly    well    pleased    with    himself. 

The  Last  Ally 

By  HUGH   S.   EAYRS 

Illustrated     by     E.     J.      DINSMORE 


C  YNOPSIS. — Donald  Fenton,  a  young  Can- 
odian,  was  traveling  in  Europe  when  the 
var  Vroke  out.  Returning  to  enlist,  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  travel  through  the  Balkans  and 
in  Ironia  calls  on  his  old  friend,  Percival 
Varden,  who  has  married  the  Baroness  Draschol 
and  settled  down  in  Serajoz,  the  capital.  Ironia 
is  bound  to  be  drawn  into  the  war  and  rival 
factions  ore  fighting  to  direct  her  course. 
Fenton  (joes  to  a  royal  ball  and  meets  Princess 
Olga,  daughter  of  Prince  Peter,  leader  of  the 
faction  fighting  to  enlist  Ironia  with  the  allies; 
and  falls  in  love  with  her.  He  happens  to 
overhear  the  assassination  of  Prince  Peter 
planned  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Crossed 
Swords,  ichich  has  been  formed  in  the  interests 
of  an  .iusiro-Germanic  alliance.  His  presence 
is  d'iscovered  and  he  narrowly  escapes  being 
shot.  He  meets  Miridoff,  the  leader  of  the 
society,  in  the  ba^llroom  and  finds  that  he  is 
a  marked  man.  Next  morning,  Miridoff,  who 
has  Seen  chosen  by  King  Alexander  as  the 
future  husband  of  Princess  Olga,  calls  upon 
her  to  communicate  the  King's  wishes  and 
meets  with  a  rebuff.  That  day  General  Pau, 
the  French  hero,  passes  through  Serajox  on 
his  way  to  Russia,  and  is  given  a  great  recep- 
tion, stage-managed  by  Fenton.  Next  day,  as 
a  result  of  the  riots  in  Serajoz,  Prince  Peter 
decides  to  send  the  Princess  to  Kail  Baleski, 
his  country  estate.  Anna  Petrowm  learns  of  a 
plot  to  waylay  her  and  carry  her  off  into  the 
mountains  as  a  hostage  against  her  father's 
activity  in  the  allied  cause.  Fenton  follows 
in  Varden's  motor  ca>r  and  reaches  Kail  Baleski 
to  find  that  the  abduction  has  been  success- 
fully carried  out.  Here  he  meets  Phil  Crcne, 
a  young  English  engineer,  who  has  been  work- 
ing in  the  Iranian  oil  fields,  and  has  just  es- 
caped from  detention.  Crane  accompanies  Fen- 
ion  into  the  mountains  where  they  meet  Take 
Larescu,  the  leader  of  the  hill  people  who 
offers  to  help  them.  In  the  meantime  Olga  is 
taken  to  an  old  hunting  lodge  near  Miridoff'a 
estates  and  is  there  kept  a  prisoner.  Miridoff 
threatens  to  assassinate  her  father  unless  she 
consents  to  marry  him  at  once,  and  arranges 
for  the  ceremony  to  take  place  over  the  tongs. 

Fenton  meets  Miridoff  and  in  a  struggle  on 
the  cliffside  the  latter  is  thrown  over.  Fenton 
then  takes  his  place  at  the  ceremony.  In  the 
meantime  the  lodge  has  been  captured  by 
Larescu  and  Crane.  It  is  found  to  be  equipped 
with  tcireless. 


CHAPTER  XX.— Continued. 

COMPLETING  the  sending  of  a 
final  message,  Crane  suddenly 
sprang  up  from  the  instrument. 
Dragging  her  from  her  chair,  he  waltzed 
her  around  the  room  with  the  wildest 
delight,  winding  up  the  performance  by 
lifting  her  bodily  to  a  seat  on  the  table. 
Standing  before  her,  he  declaimed  ex- 
citedly :  "You've  witnessed  the  making  of 
history,  girl  I  A  most  stupendous  piece  of 
luck  has  come  our  way.  I've  blundered  on 
to  the  means  to  bring  Ironia  into  line.  To- 
morrow we'll  be  at  war  with  Austria!" 
And  he  danced  up  and  down  the  room,  his 
red  face  redder  than  ever. 

The  first  flush  of  his  excitement  over, 
he  picked  up  his  pipe  again  and  began 
to  pull  at  it  furiously. 

"Pardon  the  exuberance,"  he  said.  "I 
felt  so  pleased  with  myself  and  every- 
thing in  general  that  I  simply  had  to 
do  something.  You  see,  I've  got  an  idea, 
a  scheme  that's  going  to  take  some 
working  out.  It's  a  big  idea,  too.  Didn't 
know  I  had  it  in  me.  But  say,  look  here, 
I  can't  leave  for  fear  the  operator  over 
the  line  there  in  Austria  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  let  out  some  more  state  secrets. 
Now,  that's  a  good  girl,  run  down  and 
order  Fenton  to  come  up  here." 

While  Anna  had  gone,  Crane  did  some 
hard  thinking.  He  had  the  faculty  of 
quick  calculation.  It  had  instantly  oc- 
curred to  him  how  the  message  he 
had  waylaid  might  be  turned  to  good 
account,  and  in  a  dim  way  too,  he 
sensed  the  details  necessary  for  the 
success  of  his  scheme.  Swiftly  he 
turned    and    touched    the    keys.      In    a 


few  moments  he  was  in  touch  with 
the  Austrian  regiment  from  whom  the 
first  message  had  come.  So  intent  was 
he  on  the  business  in  hand  that  he  paid 
no  attention  when  the  others  entered  the 
room. 

"Where  exactly  is  the  Ironian  regi- 
ment ready  to  join  yours?"  This  was 
the  question  he  sent.  In  a  moment  he 
got  his  answer,  and,  having  assured  the 
officer  with  whom  he  was  in  communica- 
tion that  his  earlier  request  should  be 
attended  to,  he  turned  and  nodded  to 
Fenton. 

"Fenton,"  he  said,  "I've  just  received  a 
message  that  reveals  the  whole  of  Miri- 
doff's  plan.  It  came  from  Austrian  head- 
quarters ten  miles  across  the  line.  An 
hour  ago,  in  accordance  with  a  pre-ar- 
ranged plan,  a  thousand  Austrian  troops 
moved  out  of  camp  in  the  direction  of 
the  Russian  frontier.  The  plan,  as  I 
understand  it  now,  is  this." 

He  grasped  a  piece  of  paper  and 
roughly  sketched  a  map  of  the  district. 

"Here's  our  present  position  approxi- 
mately," he  explained.  "We're  about 
three  miles  from  the  frontier.  Now 
here's  the  Bhura  River  which  serves  as 
the  dividing  line  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Five  miles  up  the  river,  a  small 
tributary  branches  off  from  the  Bhura 
into  Ironian  territory;  but  if  you  cross 
this  stream  just  at  its  junction  with  the 
river  you  find  yourself  in  Russia.  An 
Ironian  regiment,  which  has  been  sta- 
tioned on  the  frontier,  is  now  camped 
close  to  the  junction  point. 

"The  plan  is  simplicity  itself.  The 
Austrians  march  until  they  reach  this 
junction  of  the  two  streams.    Then  they 
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sig:nal  to  the  Ironians,  who  are  officered 
by  men  in  MiridofF's  pay.  A  joint  raid 
across  the  river  into  Russian  territory 
follows,  with  the  burning  of  a  village  or 
two.  The  Russian  troops  will  soon  drive 
the  raiders  back,  of  course,  but  the  mis- 
chief will  be  done.  Ironia  will  have  com- 
mitted an  open  act  of  war  against  Rus- 
sia." 

"A  diabolically  clever  scheme,"  ex- 
claimed Fenton.  "Not  even  the  death  of 
Miridoff  can  stop  it.  Certainly  we  can 
do  nothing  now." 

"Can't  we?"  cried  Crane  triumphant- 
ly. "By  the  roaring  bull  of  Bashan,  we 
can  stop  it!  I  have  a  plan  that  will  just 
reverse  things  completely.  Look  at  this 
map  again.  Two  miles  west  of  the  first 
tributary  there  is  another  stream  branch- 
ing off  the  Bhura  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  higher  up  the  river.  If  the  Aus- 
trians  in  the  darkness  were  to  mistake 
this  stream  for  the  one  higher  up,  they 
would  cross  the  Bhura  there  and  so  get 
into  Ironian  territory  instead  of  Rus- 
sian! Now,  just  supposing  that  they 
made  this  mistake,  they  would  run  right 
into  an  Ironian  hamlet  consisting  of  a 
church  and  a  dozen  houses  or  so.  In 
accordance  with  instructions,  they  would 
proceed  to  set  fire  to  this,  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  Russian  village.  Ironians, 
conveniently  stationed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose— under  our  friend  Larescu — would 
promptly  attack  the  invaders  and  drive 
them  back  across  the  river.  The  same 
result  follows  as  is  expected  if  the  plan 
of  Miridoff  is  carried  out,  except  that  the 
position  of  the  countries  will  be  reversed. 
Austria  will  have  committed  an  open 
act  of  war  against  Ironia.  It  will  act 
like  a  spark  in  dry  tinder.  Ironia  will 
blaze  up  and  war  will  follow  immed- 
iately." 

"That  is  all  very  plausiblel"  said  Fen- 
ton, "but,  the  possibility  of  the  Austrians 
crossing  at  the  wrong  stream  is  negli- 
gible. Their  plans  will  be  too  carefully 
laid  for  any  miscarriage." 

"They  will  cross  at  the  wrong  place!" 
declared  Crane,  triumphantly.  "The  wire- 
less message  that  first  came  through 
was  from  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
Austrians.  He's  new  to  this  part  of  the 
country  and,  as  the  Bhura  is  starting  to 
flood,  he  wanted  Miridoff  to  send  some- 
one over  to  guide  him  to  the  best  junc- 
tion-point with  the  Ironian  troops.  I 
wired  back  that  one  Neviloff  was  leaving 
at  once  for  the  purpose.  Well,  what  with 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  floods 
and  the  similarity  of  the  two  streams, 
Neviloff  will  see  that  they  get  over  the 
wrong  one!" 

"Neviloff?"  The  question  came  from 
Fenton  and  Anna  simultaneously. 

"Exactly.  You  see,  I  had  to  have 
some  name  and  that  was  the  first  I 
thought  of." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  intend  to  go 
yourself?"  asked  Fenton,  in  surprise. 

"That's  the  grand  plan,  Don,"  replied 
Crane,  enthusiastically.  "I  speak  both 
German  and  Ironian,  and  there  ought 
to  be  a  suitable  uniform  around  this 
place  somewhere.  Well,  I  ride  over  to 
Tisza,"  he  indicated  a  point  on  the  map 
just  across  the  border,  "and  report  to 
the  Austrian  commander  there.    Luckily 


I've  been  all  along  the  Bhura  on  a  sur- 
vej'ing  trip.  What  would  be  easier  on 
such  a  night  than  to  make  a  mistake  and 
bring  them  over  the  river  too  soon — over 
into  Ironia,  where  the  tribesmen  of  Take 
Larescu  will  be  waiting  to  provide  a  suit- 
able welcome?  The  plan  can't  go  wrong." 

"You  propose  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Ironia  on  a  gambler's  throw,"  said  Fen- 
ton. "It's  a  wonderful  scheme.  Crane. 
But,  man,  do  you  realize  what  it  would 
mean  to  you?  You  take  your  life  in  your 
hands.  If  they  find  you  out,  they'll  shoot 
you  on  the  spot.  It  will  be  a  Hungarian 
troop  sent  for  this  work — and  the  Mag- 
yars are  a  vindictive  lot.  But  even  if 
you  escape  detection  at  first  they  would 
certainly  suspect  when  they  discovered 
they  had  been  led  astray. 

"No  danger  at  all,"  said  the  English- 
man easily.  "I've  got  it  all  figured 
out,  and  there's  not  one  chance  in  a  hun- 
dred of  failure.  When  the  fighting 
starts,  I'll  slip  away  easily  enough.  Now, 
Fenton,  you  get  started  on  your  part  of 
the  undertaking,  which  is  to  have  Lar- 
escu on  hand  with  a  couple  of  thousand 
of  his  men  to  drive  the  Austrians  back. 
We'll  have  to  take  a  chance  on  the  Iron- 
ian troops  not  moving  out.  I  don't  think 
they  will.  In  all  probability,  Miridoff 
intended  to  ride  over  there  and  direct 
things.  Not  hearing  from  him,  they  will 
wait  for  further  orders." 

Fenton  grasped  Crane's  hand  warmly. 

"Phil,  it  is  worth  trying,"  he  said.  "If 
it  succeeds,  the  credit  for  deciding  the 
fate  of  Europe  may  belong  to  you.  I 
wish  I  could  go  with  you." 

"When  Mr.  Crane  returns  I  shall  tell 
him  how  wonderful  it  is  I  think  him  to 
be,"  said  Anna,  shaking  his  hand  in 
turn. 

"I'm  coming  back  right  enough,"  re- 
plied Crane,  with  a  steady  regard — and 
retaining  her  hand  the  while.  "And  when 
I  do,  I  shall  have  something  myself  to 
say  to  you." 

Half  an  hour  later,  warmly  cloaked, 
and  booted  and  spurred.  Crane  rode  down 
the  mountain  side  toward  the  Bhura 
River.  Looking  back,  he  could  see  a 
beacon  light  burning  brightly  on  one  of 
the  highest  peaks,  and  he  knew  that 
Larescu  was  gathering  his  band  for  the 
night's  work. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Planning  a   Future 

AS  the  hours  passed,  the  hill  coun- 
try awoke  to  restless  activity. 
On  several  prominent  peaks  the 
beacon  fires  blazed,  summoning  the  fol- 
lowers of  Take  Larescu.  From  all  sides 
they  began  to  troop  in,  silent,  grotesque, 
armed  to  the  teeth.  The  glen,  along  the 
ridge  of  which  Fenton  had  carried  his 
bride  earlier  that  night,  was  soon  crowd- 
ed with  the  hill  men.  By  midnight  more 
than  a  thousand  had  assembled,  and  from 
all  directions  they  were  still  coming  at 
the  urgent  summons  of  the  flaring  bea- 
cons. 

Take  Larescu  took  charge  of  the  situa- 
tion and  skilfully  wrought  order  out  of 
chaos.     He  organized  his  followers  into 


detachments,  and  to  each  allotted  posi- 
tions along  the  stretch  of  foot-hills 
where  the  Austrians  would  be  awaited. 
On  receiving  their  instructions  from  the 
gigantic  master  of  ceremonies,  the  de- 
tachment moved  off  into  the  enshrouding 
darkness  as  silently  as  they  had  come. 
The  oddly  garbed  figures  coming  and 
going  in  the  flickering  light  of  torches, 
the  warlike  gestures,  made  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings seem  a  phantasm  of  the  imag- 
ination, a  wild,  strange  dream. 

Fenton,  wearing  the  military  cloak  of 
Miridoff,  watched  proceedings  from  a 
vantage  point  in  the  rear.  He  had  early 
found  that  Take  Larescu  was  master  of 
the  situation;  and  had  discreetly  with- 
drawn into  the  background.  Larescu  had 
fought  through  several  campaigns  and 
had  gained  a  reputation  as  the  Napoleon 
of  mountain  warfare.  So  he  could  be 
counted  upon  to  give  the  Austrians  a 
warm  reception. 

A  light  touch  on  the  Canadian's  arm 
caused  him  to  turn.  Olga  had  come 
quietly  behind  him.  She  was  muffied 
snugly  and  warmly  in  a  heavy  cloak 
with  a  hood,  so  that  Fenton  could  dis- 
cern little  else  but  a  pair  of  glowing  eyes. 

"We  have  much  to  talk  about,  my  lord," 
she  said,  placing  an  arm  through  his. 
"Could  not  you  manage  to  spare  me  a 
few  minutes  now?" 

"I  am  at  your  service  for  eternity," 
said  Fenton,  happily.  "There  is  nothing 
for  me  to  do  here  in  any  case.  Larescu 
has  taken  everything  into  his  own 
hands." 

It  was  distinctly  cold.  Fenton  guided 
his  wife  up  a  steep  and  rocky  path  that 
led  to  the  foot  of  the  centuries-old  bea- 
con light,  in  which  the  fire  was  now 
slowly  dying  down.  At  the  foot  was  a 
smooth  rock  of  some  size  and  here  they 
seated  themselves.  Fenton's  arm  found 
its  way  protectingly  around  the  slender 
form  of  his  princess  bride;  and  the  love- 
ly hooded  head,  without  any  hesitation, 
nestled  back  against  his  shoulder. 

"I  have  won  you,  after  all!"  exclaimed 
the  Canadian,  exultingly.  "It  is  hard  to 
realize  that  you  are  really  my  wife — and 
yet  I  felt  right  from  the  first  that  noth- 
ing could  keep  us  apart.  We  were  in- 
tended for  each  other,  even  if  half  the 
globe  did  separate  us." 

"One  can  see  the  hand  of  fate  in  it 
all,"  whispered  Olga.  "It  must  have  been 
intended  by  One  who  is  mightier  than 
we.  For  you  see,  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  give  you  up.  Nothing  could  have  in- 
duced me  to  marry  you,  dear,  of  my  own 
free  will." 

"Olga!"  cried  Fenton,  indignantly. 
"Then  you  don't  love  me  after  all?  If 
you  really  loved  me,  nothing  could  have 
kept  you  from  me  in  the  end." 

"Yes,  dear  boy,  I  loved  you — from  the 
first,  I  think,"  she  replied,  looking  up. 
Seated  directly  beneath  the  beacon,  they 
were  partly  in  the  shade;  and  Fenton 
could  not  sea  her  very  clearly — but  he 
discerned  enough  of  the  loving  message 
in  her  eyes  to  bring  about  an  extended 
interruption  of  the  conversation. 

"That  will  do,  Donald,"  she  said  final- 
ly. Then  she  laughed — the  happy,  light 
laugh   of   one   who   loves   and   is   loved. 
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which  begins  without  cause  and  ends  as 
suddenly  as  it  begins.  "It  is  the  first  time 
I  have  said  your  funny  name,  husband 
mine.     Did  I  say  it  right?" 

"I  hope  I  never  hear  anyone  else  ut- 
ter the  name,"  said  Fenton,  ecstatically. 
"After  hearing  it  on  your  lips,  it  would 
seem  profanation  from  any  other  source." 

"It  is  rather  a  nice  name — although  it 
seemed  so  strange  at  first,"  she  said  ju- 
diciously, as  she  repeated  it  over  several 
times  almost  in  a  whisper.  "I  used  to 
wonder  if  I  could  ever  come  to  call  you 
that." 

"Now  you've  griven  yourself  away," 
cried  Fenton,  triumphantly.  "If  you 
had  wondered  that,  you  couldn't  have 
made  up  your  mind  that  you  would  give 
me  up." 

"I  have  indulged  much  in  day  dreams 
since  I  met  my  strange  lover  from  over 
the  seas,"  she  said.  "But — it  would  have 
made  no  difference.  My  father  would 
never  have  consented  to  my  marrying 
you;  not  even  if  you  had  saved  his  life 
many  times  and  had  been  a  thousand 
times  too  good  for  an  ignorant  little 
Ironian  princess— as  you  are.  And  I 
would  never  have  disobeyed  him.  You 
do  not  understand  us, 
my  own.  We  Ironians 
are  bound  by  custom,  by 
traditions  of  which  you 
have  no  conception  in 
your  free  country.  It 
would  have  broken  my 
heart,  but  —  I  would 
have  remained  Princess 
Olga  all  my  life." 

Fenton  was  silent, 
pondering  this  thought, 
terrifying  to  him  even 
in  negative  perspective. 

"But  I  am  now  quite 
free  in  my  conscience," 
she  went  on.  "I  thought 
to  save  my  father's  life 
by  marrying  the  man  I 
feared,  and  the  good 
Father  of  all  gave  me 
instead  the  man  I  loved. 
It  must  have  been  His 
will  that  I  should  come 
to  you.  And  so  I  look 
forward  to  the  future 
before  us,  which  may  be 
very  dark  at  times, 
with  no  misgivings. 
And  I  am  so  happy." 

There  was  another 
suggestion  of  future 
troubles  contained  in 
her  words  of  welcome  to 
Fenton,  for  it  promised 
an  opportunity  to  pro- 
tect her,  to  assert  his 
right  and  power  to 
shield  her.  His  arm 
about  her  tightened  al- 
most fiercely. 

"I  begin  to  see  that 
after  all  I  owe  a  lot  to 
MiridofT,"  he  said.  A 
silence  of  several  mo- 
ments followed. 

"You  will  have  to 
take  me  away  from 
Ironia,"    said    Olga,    a 


little  out  of  breath  from  the  ardor  of  her 
husband's  embrace.  "I  could  never  go 
back  to  court.  My  father  will  refuse  to 
forgive  me  at  first,  and  will  perhaps  talk 
of  having  our  marriage  set  aside.  But,  in 
time,  he  will  perhaps  learn  to  forgive  his 
wayward  girl.  That  is  the  only  reason  I 
cannot  feel  complete  happiness  now."  She 
paused  for  a  moment. 

"You  see  what  you  have  done,"  she 
went  on,  with  a  gaiety  that  did  not  en- 
tirely mask  the  strain  of  sadness  be- 
neath. "And  so,  my  lord  and  master, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?  I 
begin  a  new  life  with  you." 

"The  future  will  be  in  your  hands  as 
much  as  in  mine,"  interpolated  Fenton. 
"When  the  war  is  over,  we  shall  travel  all 
over  the  world.  Then  will  come  the  ques- 
tion of  settling  down,  of  building  a  per- 
manent nest.  I  hope,  when  the  time 
comes,  you  will  have  found  no  place 
more  to  your  liking  than  my  own  coun- 
try." 

"I  would  go  anywhere  with  you,"  she 
said,  confidently.  "I  have  made  up  my 
mind  on  one  thing,  never  to  let  you 
out  of  my  sight.  If  you  go  where  the 
fighting  is  to-night,  I  go  too." 


Fenton  guided  the  way  up  a  steep  and  rocky  path  that  led  to 
be.icon   light.     They  seated  themselves   on    a   smooth  stone  ; 


"That  you  do  not,"  said  Fenton, 
laughing  with  cool  masculine  superiority. 
"Darling,  I  am  going  to  take  you  back 
at  once  to  the  lodge.  And  you  must  go 
right  to  bed  and  to  sleep.  You  need  rest. 
And  in  the  morning  I  shall  bring  you 
news  of  the  repulse  of  the  invaders." 

"No,"  said  Olga,  determinedly.  "I 
could  not  sleep.  I  must  go  with  you. 
There  will  be  no  danger.  There  are  many 
women  down  there  in  the  glen.  And  see 
— I  came  prepared.  I  shall  be  quite  safe 
with  you  in  this  costume." 

She  threw  back  her  cloak,  and  stood  re- 
vealed in  the  dress  of  a  woman  of  the 
hills.  She  made  a  pretty  gypsy  figure  in 
her  bright-colored  garb.  Fenton  took 
her  face  in  both  his  hands  and  shook  his 
head  at  her  adoringly,  submissively. 

"You  shall  have  your  own  way,"  he 
said,  "in  this  and — I  am  afraid — in  most 
things.  I  begin  to  realize  how  well  fit- 
ted you  are  for  the  new  world;  where 
women  have  found  the  way  to  get  every- 
thing they  want." 

They  returned  slowly  to  the  glen  be- 
low; and  Larescu  greeted  Fenton  with  a 
roar  of  exultation. 

"They  come!"  he  cried.  "One  of  my 
men  has  brought  the 
word.  The  Austrians 
are  crossing  the  river!" 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Ironia    Invaded 

'T^HE  Austrian  caval- 
-'-  ry  regiment,  which 
had  ridden  out  of  Tisza 
shortly  before  midnight, 
with  Crane  in  the  van, 
struck  the  Bhura  River 
a  mile  below  the  point 
where  the  first  tribu- 
tary branched  off.  The 
night  was  so  dark  that 
it  was  impossible  to  see 
very  far  ahead,  even 
with  the  assistance  of 
the  torches  that  a  few 
of  the  troopers  had  at- 
tached to  the  ends  of 
their  lances.  The  roads 
were  so  muddy  that  but 
slow  progress  was  made. 
Evidences  of  the  floods 
farther  up  the  river  had 
already  been  encount- 
ered at  points  where  the 
road  ran  close  to  the 
river  banks.  On  the 
lower  reaches  of  the 
Bhura  the  water  was 
beginning  to  overflow 
the  banks. 

Crane  reined  in  his 
horse  and  turned  to  the 
officer  who  rode  beside 
him. 

"The  stream  we  are 
to  cross  runs  south  from 
the  Bhura  a  mile 
ahead,"  he  said  in  Ger- 
man, "but  I  am  doubt- 
ful if  it  will  be  possible 
to  get  over  there.    See, 

i.v    i    ..    ^  ..V.  the  water  is  rising  high- 

the  foot  of  the  /-,     s-        j  n  nn 

It  the'  base.  Continued  on  Page  90. 


Sir  George  Paish — Imperial  Adviser 


WHEN  the  nations 
shall  have  laid  down  R 
their  arms  and  we 
see,  not  as  through  a  glass 
darkly  but  clearly- 
defined  and  sharply- 
drawn,  the  lessons 
we  have  learned,  we 
shall  realize  the  wis- 
dom of  conducting  a 
nation's  and  an  em- 
pire's business  by 
those  principles  upon 
which  we  shall  base 
our  courses  of  action 
were  we  considering 
the  business  of  mak- 
ing money  and  the 
conduct  of  industrial 
enterprise.  The  call- 
ing of  Lord  Kitch- 
ener to  the  War  Of- 
fice was  a  step  in 
that  direction.  The 
readjustment  of  the 
British  Government 
was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure another.  The 
appointment  of  Sir 
George  Paish,  econo- 
mist and  editor  of  a 
financial  paper,  to 
the  post  of  assistant 
and  advisor  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  a 
third. 

George  Paish,  now 
Sir  George,  by  the 
suggestion  of  a 
grateful  Government 
and  a  magic  pass  of 
the  sword  of  the 
King,  has  achieved 
greatness.  He  earned 
it  every  bit.  And 
having  run  the  race 
and  pressed  toward 
the  mark  of  his  high 
calling  —  Finance 
(and  spell  it  with  a 
capital  F  in  these 
days  if  never  before) 

—  more    greatness  Sir  George  Palsli 

was  thrust  upon  him. 

Sir  George  is  that  rare  species  of  hu- 
man— a  self-made  man.  You  notice  I  say 
"rare."  Most  so-called  self-made  men  are 
really  nothing  of  the  sort.  Self  did  not 
make  them ;  circumstances  were  their  col- 
lective creator.  Not  so,  Sir  George  Paish, 
Knight  Bachelor,  sometime  financial  ad- 
viser to  the  British  Treasurer,  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  authoritative  financial 
journal  of  the  world,  the  London  Statist. 
He  started  at  the  bottom  of  "young  am- 
bition's ladder." 

A  T  the  very  bottom.  His  foot  when  he 
-^*-  started,  was  below  the  rung  called 
education,  for  at  fourteen  he  was  the 
youngest  member  on  the  very  staff  which 
has  honored  him  as  one  of  its  chiefs  these 
fifteen  years.  Paish  never  had  a  uni- 
versity education.    He  never  had  educa- 
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tion,  if  you  say  that 
education  must  be 
templed  in  a  building 
of  bricks  and  stone 
and  administered  to 
hungry  students  by 
professors,  capped 
and  gowned  and  a' — 
at  all.  The  Board 
School,  defunct  in 
Great  Britain,  since 
Mr.  Balfour's  Gov- 
ernment abolished  it, 
was  Paish's  fount 
of  knowledge.  It 
corresponded  to  our 
public  school  here  in 
Canada. 

So    that    young 
Paish,  between  run- 
ning messages  to  the 
composing  room  for 
the  occupant  of  the 
editorial  chair  of  the 
Statist,  had  to  lay  a 
firm  hold  on  manuals 
and   text  books   and 
learn,  while  he  was 
earning     a     little 
money    so    that    he 
might  help  at  home, 
that  which  he  ought 
to  have  been  getting 
at  a  good  secondary 
school.    From    the 
first  he  had  a  passion 
for  mathematics  and 
economics.   While  he 
was  yet  in  his  early 
teens  he  sat  far  into 
the   night  wrestling 
and    juggling    with 
nothing  more  or  less 
than   the  intricacies 
of  finance.   Finance! 
At    fourteen,    when 
his    only    connection 
therewith    ought    to 
have  been  in  the  way 
of  pocket  money! 
In  this  way  young 
Paish  was  a  prodigy.  He  had  a  very  quick 
mind,  a  lightning  mentality  which  was 
sharp  on  the  uptake,  grasping  the  oppor- 
tunities, the  weaknessess  and  the  fortes 
of  situations  at  first  glance.   You  can  see 
that,  now,  in  his  face.  The  clear  blue  eye 
is  like  a  hawk's ;  it  misses  nothing  and  it 
takes  no  time  to  read  to  the  bottom  of 
things. 

SIR  GEORGE  is  a  man  to  whom  the 
colloquial  adjective  "brainy"  may  be 
fittingly  applied.  Look  again  at  the  broad 
brow,  the  clever  forehead,  the  expanse  of 
it.  If  it  belonged — as  it  does  at  that — to 
men  like  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Mr.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  we  should  say  it  denoted  the 
intellectual — as  indeed  it  does.  My  diction- 
ary describes  "intellectual"  as  the  "power 
of  understanding."  Ergo,  since  Paish  un- 


derstands a  great  depart- 
1)  Q  ment  of  our  individual  and 
national  living  he  is  in- 
tellectual. 
There  is  one  other  quality  that  Sir 
George  has  always  had  on  hand.  It  gained 
him  at  twenty-seven  the  position  of  assist- 
ant editor  on  a  staid  British  financial 
journal  (wonder  of  wonders — I  can  say 
no  less)  and  it  brought  him  six  years 
later,  to  the  joint  editorship  of  the 
Statist.  "Joint"  in  this  case,  is  another 
name  for  "chief." 

This  quality  is  his  obstinacy.  Here 
again  you  may  see  it  indexed  in  his  face; 
to  be  more  particular,  in  his  pointed  and 
pointing  nose.  Sir  George — typical  John 
Bull,  as  he  is  in  cast  of  features — follows 
his  nose  and  it  rarely  leads  him  wrong. 
It  is  a  determined,  i>ersevering,  dogged 
nose.  There  is  nothing  hesitating,  nothing 
dubious  about  it — nor  its  owner. 

P  AISH  has  had  a  hobby  horse.  He  has 
•'■  it  still :  witness  the  pages  of  the  Statist 
week  by  week.  It  is  the  superiority  of  the 
working  and  management  of  American 
railways  over  British.  In  this,  at  least,  he 
takes  off  his  hat  to  Uncle  Sam  and  for 
years  on  the  Board  of  Trade  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Railway  Accounts, 
thus  indirectly  in  Parliament,  and  by  his 
writings  and  speeches  he  has  rubbed  it 
into  the  railway  directors  of  Great 
Britain  that  they  have  to  learn  their  busi- 
ness all  over  again  if  they  would  be  eco- 
nomically sound.  That  is  Paish's  opin- 
ion; many  gainsay  it,  but  not  so  that  he 
would  notice.  He  knows  railways  from 
the  sleepers  up. 

To  come  to  particulars:  Paish  has 
urged  for  years  that  the  British  railways 
follow  those  of  the  United  States  in  the 
matter  of  more  scientific  operation,  more 
powerful  locomotives,  the  use  of  large  in- 
stead of  small  capacity  wagons,  and  the 
compilation  of  ton-mile  statistics.  In  re- 
turn for  the  adoption  of  such  measures,  he 
claimed  the  British  railways  would  effect 
economies  in  working  costs  and  increased 
efficiency  in  transportation.  Many  of 
these  reforms  were  ultimately  made, 
though  the  railway  boards  did  not 
acknowledge  Sir  George's  suggestion  at 
all.  The  compilation  of  ton-mile  statistics 
has  not  been  taken  up  yet,  and  Sir  George 
is  still  on  the  trail.  He  is  still  especially 
interested  in  railways. 

HE  has  not  neglected  other  branches  of 
finance  therefor:  far  from  it.  His 
grasp  of  high  economics,  industrial  rela- 
tionships, trade  and  general  finance  is 
probably  second  to  none.  For  that  reason 
when,  in  the  time  of  testing,  Great  Britain 
needed  above  all  the  right  cashier  at  the 
cash  desk,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  called  in  this 
man  who  knows  finance  through  and 
through,  upside  down,  in  all  its  crooks  and 
turns.  And,  by  the  way,  the  decision  of 
the  Government  to  give  a  business  man 
and  an  editor  an  important  say  in  matters 
so  vastly  affecting  the  public  weal  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Whatever  is 
Continued  on  Page  98. 


Hatheson  Lnng  and  Lilian  Braith- 
waite  In  "Mr.  Wu" — a  weird  and  horri- 
ble Chinese  realism  in  which  Mr.  Lang 
appears  In  a  character  scheming,  sen- 
sual and   brutal. 


A  Canadian  Adonis  of  the  Stage 


Or  perhaps,  on 
extraordinary. 


IT  seems  rather  extra- 
ordinary that  so  many 
sons  and  daughters  of 
clergymen  should  adopt 
the  stage  as  a  profession, 
second  thought,  not  so 
Too  much  of  a  good  thing  often  becomes  a 
surfeit,  we  are  told.  Then,  there  may  be 
other  reasons.  Clergymen  have  been 
known  to  have  beautiful  daughters  and 
handsome  sons.  The  only  profession 
which  has  been  proven  can  flourish  on 
mere  physical  beauty,  is  the  theatrical 
profession.  So  it  is,  perhaps,  natural 
enough  after  all. 

At  any  rate,  when  Reverend  Gavin 
Lang,  parish  minister  of  Inverness,  New 
Brunswick,  first  looked  upon  his  son  who, 
later,  was  to  bear  the  name  of  Matheson, 
he  was  undoubtedly  impressed  with  the 
babe's  striking  features.  Fathers  have 
been  known  to  detect  beauty  in  their  chil- 
dren at  birth.  And  certain  it  is  that  the 
bonny  Lang  baby  was  born  with  the  same 
cleft  in  his  chin,  which  has  been  such  an 
asset  in  all  his  stage  life.  Then,  there  was 
a  pair  of  liquid,  blue  eyes,  that  promised 
to  develop  lashes,  which  would  be  the 
envy  of  all  boys  who  ever  stood  before  a 
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mirror.  Even  as  an  infant,  this  Lang 
prodigy  had  a  way  of  raising  his  eyelids 
as  no  other  infantile  eyelids  were  ever 
raised.  And  the  mouth  gave  promise  of 
that  Cupid  uptilt  at  the  corners,  which 
has  since  made  him  the  despair  of  hun- 
dreds of  matinee  girls. 

A  S  the  cleft  in  the  chin  developed,  so 
-^*-  also  did  the  boy's  reasoning  faculties. 
He  used  to  lie  awake  at  night,  wondering 
how  he  could  make  the  most  of  the  gifts, 
with  which  the  Fates  had  seen  fit  to  en- 
dow him.  Not  the  least  of  all  these  gifts, 
be  it  remembered,  was  the  Apollonian 
visage  and  Hyperian  curls. 

First,  he  imagined  himself  an  orator. 
That  was  only  semi-satisfactory.  An 
orator,  be  he  ever  so  magnetic,  must,  for 
the  most  part,  appeal  to  the  intellect  of 
his  audience.  Therefore,  orators  need  not 
necessarily  be  handsome.  So  that  idea 
was  thrust  away. 

The  only  profession  open  was  the  stage. 
True,  it  seemed  a  far  cry  from  the  pulpit 


to  the  boards,  but  the 
tediousness  of  such  a 
journey  was  gradually 
being  obliterated  by 
modern  trains  of  thought.  And  the  stage 
idea  was  the  greatest  panacea  yet  found, 
for  the  boy's  troubled  indecision.  It  satis- 
fied his  romanticism. 

So  the  stage  was  decided  upon,  as  the 
great,  glittering  background  to  reflect  the 
young  Lang's  physical  brilliance. 

Naturally,  there  was  somewhat  of  an 
eruption  when  he  announced  his  decision. 
At  first,  it  would  not  be  heard  of.  Was  it 
for  this  that  he  was  sent  to  Inverness 
College  and  St.  Andrew's  University? 
Was  he  going  to  waste  his  Latin  declen- 
sions and  Greek  roots  on  the  most  futile, 
the  most  Satanic  of  all  the  professions, 
law  included?  Whoever  heard  of  educat- 
ing a  boy  to  become  an  actor?  It  is 
enough  to  be  an  actor,  when  one  cannot 
be  anything  else. 

TJ  UT  the  son  was  determined.  He  had 
-'-'  been  given  a  cleft  in  the  chin  but  he 
had  been  given  more.  The  chin  itself  was 
square  and  able  to  match  with  any  other 
chin  in  determination. 
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So  it  seemed  that 
the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  tell  nobody  in 
all  the  parish  a  word 
about  it,  but  pack 
the  boy  off  to  Eng- 
land. Just  as  Can- 
ada is  made  the  de- 
p  o  s  i  1 0  r  y  of  all 
younger  sons  who 
have  not  lived  up  to 
the  English  stand- 
ard of  convention- 
ality, so  England  be- 
comes the  bosom  into 
which  are  gathered 
many  of  the  am- 
bitious professionals 
from  Canada. 

There  was  a  man 
in  England  who 
seemed  to  be  a  little 
apart  from  the  typi- 
cal theatrical  pro- 
ducer. His  plays 
were  taken  from  the 
works  of  the  great 
dramatist,  whom 
everyone  once  made 
it  a  cult  to  know — 
before  the  coming  of 
G.  B.  S.  If  anyone 
stood  for  respect- 
ability in  Thespian- 
ism,  it  must  be  he. 
So  Matheson,  the  son 
of  good  parents,  be- 
came a  member  of 
the  P.  R.  Benson 
Shakespearean  Com- 
pany. 

AND  very  success- 
ful he  was  too. 
He  soon  learned 
what  it  was  to  have 
feminine  fingers 
fashioning  amorous 
notes  to  him.  His 
vocabulary  broad- 
ened in  epithets, 
from  the  reading  of 
these  notes,  and  that 
marked  fastidious- 
ness of  dress  which 
had  always  charac- 
terized him,  became 

even  more  marked.  After  all,  the  cos- 
tumes which  are  associated  with  periods 
in  which  tyrannous  Shakespearean  kings 
lived  and  died,  are  most  becoming.  They 
encourage  physical  fastidiousness,  they 
cater  to  the  eye  which  is  always  on  the 
look  out  for  artistic  effects. 

Such  an  eye  was  Matheson's.  And, 
moreover,  such  was  his  physique  that  it 
did  full  honor  to  the  Elizabethen  scarlets 
and  blues  and  purples  in  which  it  was 
clothed. 

Ellen  Terry  heard  of  him.  And  what's 
more,  she  went  to  see  if  what  she  had 
heard  was  true.  What  she  really  had 
heard  is  not  chronicled,  but  the  result  of 
her  going  and  seeing  was  the  same  result 
that  occurred  to  someone  else,  hundreds 
of  years  before.  Conquest.  Except  that 
it  was  the  conquered  who  went  and  saw, 
not  the  conqueror. 

Then  occurred  an  occurrence.  The 
handsome  Orlando,  Orsino  and  Bassanio 


Matheson   Lang  is  one  of  the  finest  looking   men   on   the  stage — "the   despair  of 
hundreds  of  matinee  slrli," 


was  sent  for.  Sent  for  moreover,  by  Eng- 
land's greatest  exponent  of  England's 
greatest  dramatist.  She  was  about  to 
leave  on  a  tour  of  the  provinces.  The 
spangled  canopy  under  which  the  star  of 
Lang's  brilliance  was  to  shine,  was  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing."  Terry's  Beatrice 
was  desirous  of  a  new  Benedick — a 
fresh,  young  Benedick  with  vim,  voice 
and  vitality:  in  short,  a  Benedick  un- 
spoiled by  long  association  with  his  role. 
And  one,  who  would  prove  a  handsome 
Benedick.  So  there  you  are!  One's  talents 
cannot  be  hid.  Even  one's  physical 
talents. 

'T*IME,  however,  and  the  success  of  the 
-*■  Benedick  rehearsals,  induced  Terry 
to  give  "Much  Ado"  in  London.  A  rare 
opportunity  for  a  young  actor !  And  even 
more  rare  for  a  young,  colonial  actor,  un- 
schooled in  the  ways  and  wiles  of  the 
great  city  of  cities.    At  last,  was  he  ex- 


periencing  a   dream 
of  his  youth ! 

The  Terry  tour  of 
the  provinces  em- 
braced other  plays. 
Benedick,  after  his 
successful  jaunt 
through  London  pub- 
licism,  rested  there 
until  the  time  should 
arrive  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  jour- 
ney. 

That  continuation, 
oddly  enough,  was 
destined  to  take 
place  in  another 
land.  It  was  just 
about  that  time  that 
Benson  decided  to 
make  a  tour  of  the 
West  Indies.  Eng- 
land's tongues  were 
undulating  with  the 
name  of  the  newest 
find  in  Thespianism. 
London's  photo- 
graphers  were  richer 
by  many  shillings, 
several  scrapbooks 
were  bulging  with 
flattering  clippings 
— well,  what  more 
can  an  actor  ask  for? 
At  any  rate,  such 
brilliance  was  a  1 1 
that  was  necessary 
for  West  Indies. 
And  out  went  Mathe- 
son, to  play  leads 
for  F.  R.  B. 

When  he  returned 
to  London,  H.  B. 
Irving  was  prepar- 
ing "The  Jury  of 
Fate,"  for  early  pro- 
duction. And  again 
Lang  appeared  on 
the  scene  at  precise- 
ly the  right  moment. 
His  name  was  put 
down  in  the  "Jury  of 
Fate"  programmes, 
and  his  quickly  in- 
creasing repertory 
added  another  cubic 
to  its  artistic  stature. 
And  more  cubits  were  soon  to  be  added : 
in  the  same  year,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  At 
the  Comedy  Theatre,  a  production  called 
"Josephine"  was  in  the  state  of  prepara- 
tion. Young  Lang,  now  being  established 
in  London  as  an  actor  with  possibilities, 
was  considered  a  great  acquisition  to  any 
stage.  So  it  was  not  unnatural  that  he 
should  have  been  offered  the  leading  part. 
That  romanticism  which  is  clothed  in 
costumes  especially  becoming  to  a  hand- 
some physique,  however,  had  always  ap- 
pealed to  him  most.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  in  a  romantic  role,  espe- 
cially if  the  player  be  blessed  with  a  ro- 
mantic visage — and  a  pair  of  romantic 
appendages. 

So  the  next  part  which  the  young  hero 
essayed  was  consistent  with  his  ideas  on 
such  a  subject.  Tristan  in  "Tristan  and 
Isolde."  That  was  in  1906. 

Continued  on  Page  05. 


C  YNOPSIS. — This  is  the  story  of  a  trust-maker, 
^  told  by  himself.  He  has  traced  his-  experiences ' 
from  the  time  that  he  was  secretary  to  John  J. 
Vandervort,  New  York  railway  magnate,  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career  in  business,  to  the 
period  when,  having  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a 
Wholesalers'  Guild,  he  is  fighting  for  control  with 


Aiken,  the  president,  who  has  tried  to  squeeze  him,. 
In  order  to  throw  Aiken  off  the  track  and,  to  give 
himself  an  opportunity  to  com,plete  a  plan  he  has 
worked  out  for  the  overthrow  of  the  unscrupulous 
president,  he  pretends  to  sail  from  Montreal,  for 
England,  but  leaves  the  boat  secretly  at  Quebec, 
where  he  remains  till  Aiken  has  sailed. 


The  Confessions  of  Sir  Horace  Lazenby 


ALL    my     resources     had 
been  strained  by  the  po- 
sition   in    which    Aiken 
had  forced  me.   In  spite  of  the 
successful        advertising 
campaign  put  on  by  our 
mills,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  selling 
the  better  goods,  Aiken's 
control  of  the  marketing 
machinery  of  the  Whole- 
saler's   Guild    cut    down 
the  volume  of  our  orders 
to  a  point  where  we  could 
barely  meet  our  overhead 
expenses.  The  mills  were 
running  at  a  loss.     And 
now  was  my  opportunity ! 

Aiken  had  sailed  this 
morning  for  England,  be- 
lieving I  was  already 
there  and  that  the  Whole- 
salers' Guild  was  there- 
fore safe  from  any  inter- 
ference. Within  a  com- 
paratively few  hours  he 
would  be  out  of  com- 
munication with  Mont- 
real— this  was  in  the 
days  before  wireless. 
When  once  the  hull  of  the 
vessel  dropped  out  of 
sight  of  the  olHcials  at 
Father  Point  I  could  set 
about  my  task  of  putting 
Aiken  where  I  wanted 
him. 

The  day  of  waiting  in 
Quebec  was  the  longest  I 
had  ever  spent,  and  yet 
in  one  respect,  a  most  im- 
portant day.  Weary  of 
the  confinement  of  the 
room,  afraid  to  take  train 
for  Montreal  lest  I  should 
meet  some  of  Aiken's 
friends  who  might  deem 
it  necessary  to  advise  him 
at  Father  Point,  I  strolled 
at  length  down  into 
Lower  Town  and  along 
one  of  those  narrow 
cobble-paved  streets 
where  there  is  now  a 
single  track  railway  line, 
and  ancient  stone  shops 
with  baled  hay  and  other  sweet-smelling 
articles  crowding  out  of  their  shadowy 
interiors.  Here  at  least,  thought  I,  I  am 
safe  from  observation  by  any  of  the 
Aiken  crowd. 


By   BRITTON    B.   COOKE 

Illustrated      by      T.     W.     MITCHELL 


He   went   out.     There  was   flght   in   his  eye. 
founfl    myself    rather   hastily    thinking   over 

the   weapons   I    had:   ready    tor   him    when 

made  his   counter  attack.     They  were  staunch 
enough. 


the  narrow  pavement  accom- 
panied by  a  little  dusty-looking^ 
French-Canadian— one  Percard 
by  name,  as  I  afterward 
learned — quite  an  elderly 
man,  shabbily  dressed 
and  seemingly  of  the 
habitant  class.  Yet  I  ob- 
served with  what  respect 
Sir  Robert  treated  the 
little  man.  He  was  all  at- 
tention and  all  affability. 
He  had  no  eyes  for  any- 
thing in  the  street. 


T^ 


I  was  surprised  therefore  to  see  ap- 
proaching me  in  the  secluded  street  one 
of  the  two  financial  backers  of  Aiken — 
Sir  Robert  Jones.  The  pompous  president 
of  the  steel  corporation  was  walking  down 


0  make  sure,  how- 
ever, I  stepped  into. 
one  of  the  open  shops,  al- 
most stumbling  over  some 
baled  hay  as  I  did  so.  It 
was  a  dark  little  interior 
and  apparently  untidily 
kept.  Regaining  my  feet 
again — for  I  had  almost 
tripped  a  second  time 
over  a  coil  of  rope,  I  made 
my  way  to  the  rear  of  the 
shop  where,  in  the  pale 
light  from  a  deep-em- 
brasured window,  I  saw 
an  old  man  working  at  a 
desk.  I  felt  that  he  ex- 
pected some  sort  of  ex- 
planation for  my  noisy 
entry  and  so  I  inquired 
the  price  of  hay. 

"Where  do  you  want  it 
delivered?"  demanded  the 
little  man  looking  up 
with  sharp,  shrewd  eyes. 

"Why  —  here  —  in  the 
city,"  I  said. 

"How  much?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Oh,  a — a  couple  of 
bales." 

"We  don't  sell  such 
small  quantities,"  he  said. 
"Nothing  but  barge 
loads,  f.o.b.  Montreal,  or 
Quebec  or  Chambly — or 
any  river  point." 

"Wholesale?"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"Wholesale    only,"    he 

returned,    bending    once 

more  over  his  books,  and  drawing  down 

the  skull  cap  that  was  perched  on  the 

back  of  his  head. 

This    man    was,    to    begin    with,    the 
owner  of  a  fleet  of   St.   Lawrence  hay 
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barges.  He  was  also  other  things.  It  was 
there  in  his  shop  that  I  learned  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  financial  world  in  Canada. 
It  had  been  no  wonder  that  I  met  Sir 
Robert  Jones  arm-in-arm  with  a  shabby 
little  Frenchman  in  this  little  narrow 
street  in  lower  town.  That  shabby  man,  as 
I  learned  from  Blondin,  the  keeper  of  the 
shop,  or  rather  the  office,  in  which  I  had 
taken  refuge,  was  no  less  than  Jean 
Baptiste  Percard  —  "the  great  Jean 
Baptiste  Percard!" 

"But  who — "  I  demanded,  "Who  is  Jean 
Baptiste  Percard?" 

"Who?  You  do  not  know?"  My  host^- 
for  he  had  turned  host  and  had  proffered 
me  a  thimble  of  wine  and  a  seat  beside  his 
shabby  walnut  desk  —  seemed  highly 
amused.  "You  mean  to  tell  me,"  he  said, 
"that  you  Upper  Canadians  do  not  know? 
Perhaps  you  are  not  acquainted  with 
business?" 

"O,  yes,  I  am,"  I  said,  "slightly." 

"And  you  know  him  not?"  with  a  sigh. 
"Well!/ Well!" 
,  "But  who  is  he?"  I  persisted. 

"He  is  the  richest  man  in  Canada." 

"Indeed?" 

"The  richest  man  in  Canada." 

"This  Jean  Baptiste  Percard?" 

"Precisely,  m'sieu'." 

I    PONDERED  this  for  some  time  while 
my  host  drew  forth   pipe  and  pouch 
and  proceeded  to  smoke. 

"Do  you  not  know?"  he  said,  "that  you 
are  on  the  richest  street  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada?" 

"Pardon  me — "  I  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  smiling,  "but  it  does  not — it  is  not 
apparent  on  the  surface?  And  besides — 
I  thought  Sir  Robert  Jones  was  the  rich- 
est man  in  Canada?" 

"Sir  Robert?"  with  a  dry  chuckle.  "He 
is  the  poorest  of  the  poor." 

"How  so?" 

"Jean  Baptiste  Percard  owns  him,  body 
and  soul." 

"Owns  him!" 

"Lends  him  all  the  money  he  has  in  the 
world  except  the  money  from  bond  flota- 
tions. It  is  Percard  who  gives  him  his  per- 
sonal backing — and  when,  as  now,  there 
is  no  more  money  to  be  borrowed  for  a 
while  in  England  or  in  Boston — it  is  here 
that  Sir  Robert  Jones  must  come." 

Further  details  of  the  conversation  do 
not  matter.  Suffice  it  that  if  Jean  Bap- 
tiste Percard  was  the  richest  man  in  Can- 
ada— richest  in  actual  gold — Henri  Blon- 
din, the  hay  shipper  to  whom  I  was 
talking,  was  the  next  richest,  if  not  in- 
deed as  rich  himself.  From  remarks 
which  Blondin  let  drop  I  saw  that  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  group  of  which 
Aikin  and  Jones  were  members.  His  in- 
terests were  opposed  to  theirs,  and  he 
would  not  be  the  one  to  communicate 
any  news  of  me  to  any  friend  of  Aiken, 
even  had  it  occurred  to  him  to  do  so.  I 
had  told  him  casually  my  name  and  some- 
thing of  my  business.  He  seemed  inter- 
ested and  that  night  we  dined  together  at 
his  house,  a  bachelor  affair  in  one  of  those 
quiet  streets  which  one  can  always  picture 
to  oneself  but  can  never  find  in  Quebec 
without  a  guide. 

Henri  Blondin's  life  had  not  been 
a  smooth  one.  Here  was  he  living  out 
the  rest  of  it  and  seeking — what  I  was 


able  to  give  him.  He  had  begun  life  on  a 
rocky  farm  north  of  Lac  Joseph  in  the 
Laurentians  behind  Quebec.  He  had 
moved  with  his  parents  to  a  prosperous 
hay-farming  locality  alongside  the  shores 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Year  in  and  year 
out  he  helped  in  the  hay  harvest  and  the 
loading  of  the  picturesque  sailing  vessels 
that  to  this  day  dawdle  up  and  down  the 
river  with  the  fragrant  crops  piled  high 
above  the  deck  line,  and  quaint  old  mended 
sails  catching  the  breath  of  the  great 
river  as  it  slips  out  to  the  Gulf.  By  great 
economy  the  parents  accumulated  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  which  the  son, 
when  he  matured,  husbanded.  He  became 
the  local  private  banker  for  the  habitants 
in  that  vicinity.  All  the  hoardings  of  his 
fellows  for  miles  around  that  prosperous 
country  came  to  him  for  investment.  And 
he  in  turn  loaned  them  out  on  mortgages 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Ontario  and  in  the 
West,  wherever  there  were  French-Can- 
adian farmers.  His  mortgages  were  al- 
ways secure.  He  co-operated  closely  with 
his  Church  in  the  handling  of  funds.  But 
one  day  one  of  the  railroad  group  with 
which  Aiken  and  Sir  Robert  Jones  were 
allied,  came  to  Blondin  for  a  loan — a  big 
loan  ;  and  Blondin,  being  tempted,  invested 
accordingly,  only  to  find  after  some  years 
that  he  had  been  played  with.  There  were 
other  claims  against  the  assets  of  the  rail- 
road speculators  which  would  have  to  be 
satisfied  before  the  claims  of  Blondin's  in- 
vestors. By  main  strength  of  will  and 
clever  dealing  Blondin  was  able  to  liqui- 
date most  of  his  holdings  but  not  without 
loss.  This  loss  he  held  against  the  big 
railroad  group.  It  had  not  only  touched 
his  purse;  his  reputation  as  an  honest 
custodian  of  other  people's  money  had 
been  in  the  balance. 

When  I  left  Quebec  that  night  for 
Montreal,  careless  now  whether  the 
Aiken  allies  found  I  was  still  in  Canada 
or  not,  for  Aiken  was  now  out  of  sight  of 
Father  Point,  I  had  made  a  tentative 
alliance  with  Henri  Blondin.  Here  in 
Quebec  where  he  had  embarked  in  the 
hay  business  on  wholesale  lines,  owning 
and  operating  a  fleet  of  one  hundred 
shabby  but  efficient  little  craft,  he  had  re- 
accumulated  a  fortune  and  had  re-estab- 
lished himself  as  the  banker  for  a  large 
section  of  his  old  neighborhood.  Not  only 
that  but  I  knew  later  that  he  was  the  fin- 
ancial agent  for  one  of  the  richest  re- 
ligious organizations  in  Canada— whose 
property  in  various  parts  of  Quebec  and 
outside  of  Quebec  brings  in  enormous 
revenue,  all  of  which  has  to  be  invested 
and  reinvested  by  Blondin.  I  had  won  the 
confidence  of  this  financial  force.  Here, 
if  ever  I  had  a  large  enough  enterprise 
and  a  good  one,  was  the  backing! 

MY  immediate  business  was  the 
Wholesalers'  Guild  and  the  ousting 
of  President  Aiken  from  that  position.  As 
I  stepped  from  the  train  at  the  Place 
Viger  Station  in  Montreal  everything 
seemed  immeasurably  fairer  than  it  had 
been  for  many  a  year.  The  porters,  the 
cabmen,  the  morose  street  car  conductors 
of  Montreal — there  is  no  city  in  which 
public  servants  are  either  so  obliging  or 
so  disobliging — seemed  to  fit  into  my 
mood.  Victory  was  within  my  grasp. 
Before    two     days    were    out    I    would 


be  ordering  my  own  Guild — for  it  would 
be  under  my  control  then — to  buy  goods 
from  my  own  mills — and  Aiken's  mills 
would  go  hungry. 

At  the  office  of  the  John  Goss  Company 
of  Montreal — the  parent  house  of  the 
Wholesalers'  Guild — I  was  met  as  usual 
by  the  sober  old  general  manager  who 
lent  such  an  air  of  fair  dealing  and  gen- 
eral respectability  to  the  establishment. 
I  had  to  ask  him  who  was  the  secretary 
of  the  company — for  this  office  had  been 
disposed  of  by  Aiken  along  with  the  or- 
ders to  his  own  mills — and  was  directed  to 
a  nervous-eyed  clerk  in  the  cashier's  de- 
partment. He  was  very  obsequious.  What 
could  he  do  for  me?  A  meeting?  A  meet- 
ing of  the  board!  But — he  really  had  no 
authority.   He — . 

"Look  here,  my  lad,"  I  said,  for  I  was 
in  such  good  humor  with  myself  and  with 
everyone  else  that  no  amount  of  opposi- 
tion could  seriously  disturb  my  rosy  pros- 
pects, "Don't  let  us  waste  any  more  time 
than  is  necessary.  Just  look  up  the  by- 
laws of  this  corporation  and  you  will  see 
that  Mr.  Aiken  inserted  a  clause  by  which 
a  board  meeting  may  be  called  without 
notice  by  the  president." 

■'But  you  are  not  the  president?"  ob- 
served the  clerk  shrewdly. 

"Wrong  again,"  I  said,  "You  will  see 
"by  the  original  draft  that,  whenever  the 
president  is  not  able  to  attend  or  is  de- 
tained, the  vice-president  is  authorized  to 
act  in  his  stead." 

THE  clerk  bit  his  finger  nails.  It  was 
apparent  that  he  was  strictly  and 
entirely  an  Aiken  partisan.  The  situation 
that  had  arisen  in  the  absence  of  his  chief 
was  more  than  he  knew  how  to  handle. 
He  made  several  small  objections,  then 
withdrew  to  a  telephone  saying  he  would 
have  to  ask  the  firm's  legal  advisor  but  I 
stopped  him  at  that.  I  knew  the  ways  of 
lawyers.  There  might  be  means  of  getting 
out  injunctions  or  otherwise  impeding  the 
natural  course  of  retribution  that  was 
about  to  fall  upon  Aiken's  head. 

"No  you  won't,"  I  said.  "Just  come  in 
here  with  me."  And  I  led  him  by  the  coat 
lapel  into  the  room  we  called  a  board 
room.  "You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  as 
vice-president  of  this  company  I  have 
authority  to  call  this  meeting  and  call  it 
at  once.  Mr.  Aiken  has  gone  to  Europe. 
•He  has  taken  with  him  his  proxies — that 
is  to  say  he  has  not  issued  them  to  anyone 
else — and  I  am  for  the  time  being  in  com- 
plete control  of  this  company's  affairs." 

"But — "  he  objected. 

"Just  listen:  granted  you  can  stop  me 
from  holding  this  meeting  and  doing  what 
I  want  to  do,  you  are  then  in  a  safe 
enough  position  and  can  rely  upon  Mr. 
Aiken  to  reward  you  handsomely  when  he 
comes  back.  But  granted  you  cannot  stop 
me  except  by  an  injunction  which  would 
be  issued  much  too  late  to  prevent  the 
meeting — you  may  be  placed  in  a  difficult 
position — discharged  in  fact." 

He  blinked  and  swallowed  the  point. 

"I  see,"  he  said.  "You'll  fire  me — " 

"Straight  as  a  bee  line." 

"Perhaps  you  can't  get  a  quorum,"  he 
objected,  weakening; 

"You  and  I  and  those  three  stool- 
pigeon  directors  sitting  at  yonder  desks 
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have  hitherto   been  quorum  enough  for 
Mr.  Aiken." 

"That  is  true,"  he  said.  "Very  well — I 
will  call  the  meeting." 

"At  once." 

"Yes,  sir." 

The  formalities  were  few.  We  five 
gathered  in  the  board  room  and  I  took  the 
president's  chair.  The  minutes  were 
read- — a  childish  affair — and  I  called  for 
notices  of  motion.  Failing  to  elicit  any 
from  the  clammy-faced  lot  that  sat  round 
the  table,  I  directed  the  best-looking  speci- 
men of  the  lot  to  take  the  chair  while  I 
presented  a  motion. 

"I  move,"  I  said,  smiling  despite  my- 
self, "That  a  general  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  the  office  staff 
be  approved,  this  increase 
to  be  equivalent  to  five  per 
cent,  of  the  wages  of  all 
men  who  have  been  with 
the  company  more  than  a 
year.  Who  will  second  this 
motion  for  me?" 

"I  will,"  chorused  four 
voices,  including  that  of 
the  pro  tern  chairman. 

"It  is  moved — "  chanted 
the  chairman,  recovering 
his  senses;  and  recited  the 
motion. 

"Contrary?  None.  I  de- 
clare the  motion  carried." 

THE  secretary  dug  his 
nose  into  the  minute 
book  and  wrote  feverishly 
for  several  minutes  while  I 
prepared  my  next  motion. 

"I  move,"  I  said,  "That 
the  unissued  treasury 
stock  of  the  Wholesalers' 
Guild,  Limited,  amounting 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  be  now 
issued  and  allotted  to  pur- 
chasers approved  by  this 
board." 

"What?"  shouted  the 
dummy  secretary  getting 
to  his  feet  with  a  jerk.  "Is 
there  any  unissued  stock?" 

"I  second  it,"  piped  a 
wisp  of  a  director  at  my 
side. 

"It  is  moved — "  began 
the  chairman  again,  but  he 
was  interrupted. 

"But  what?  Whaf>— " 
The  secretary  was  on  his 
feet  gasping  bewilderment. 
"What  right—" 

"Gentlemen,"  I  said, 
"our  secretary  apparently 
has  overlooked  or  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
original  authorized  capital  of  this  com- 
pany was  $300,000  of  which  only  $150,000 
was  issued.  By  a  clause  in  our  charter 
and  in  our  by-laws  we  are  authorized  to 
issue  the  remaining  stock.  It  is  now  a 
necessary  step — in  order- — er — that  we 
may  enlarge  the — scope  of  the  corpora- 
tion." 

"Any  contrary?"  whined  the  chairman. 

"I'm  contrary,"  declared  the  secretary. 

"Those  in  favor?" 

Three  hands  went  up. 


"Declare  the  motion  carried,"  said  the 
chairman. 

HAVING  finished  his  task  I  relieved 
him  of  the  chair  and  closed  the  meet- 
ing after  instructing  the  secretary,  who 
was  obviously  worried,  to  order  the  new 
shares  printed  by  the  Gold  Dollar  Bank 
Note  Company  of  Ottawa,  and  placed  in 
trust  with  the  Reliance  Trust  Company  of 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  for  sale. 

"Shall  I  advertise  the  stock?"  asked  the 
secretary. 

"You  will  not,"  I  retorted,  "but  wire  to 
the  Bank  Note  Company  at  once!" 

Three  days  later  I  bought,  through  the 
Reliance  Trust  Company  of  Toronto  and 


THE  war  with  Aiken  was  by  no  means 
over.  Far  back  in  the  scant  school 
days  I  had  enjoyed  in  bleak  Garafraxa  I 
could  recall  occasions  when,  being  for  the 
moment  obsessed  with  extra  courage,  one 
of  the  smaller  boys  would  retort  to  the 
local  bully  with  a  blow — and  flight.  The 
feeling  as  one  took  to  one's  heels  after 
having  committed  this  sacrilege  against 
the  biggest  boy,  returned  to  me  in  lesser 
degree  when,  after  the  memorable  board 
meeting,  I  went  back  to  the  hotel.  I  was 
too  elated  to  resume  the  ordinary  thread 
of  existence  in  the  ordinary  way.  There 
would  be  trouble  after  this — a  big  war, 
but  for  the  moment  I  enjoyed  the  full 
taste  of  victory.  Could  I  eat  ordinarily? 
Or  sit  calmly  and  read  a 
paper?  Or  gossip  idly  with 
an  acquaintance?  What- 
ever I  did  it  was  merely 
my  outer  and  habitual  self 
that  attended  to.  My  real 
self  was  drawing  pictures 
of  Aiken,  all  unconscious 
of  the  mischief  that  had 
overtaken  him,  sitting 
smoking  complacently  on 
the  deck  of  the  liner  as  she 
approached  Birkenhead.  I 
had  m.ade  sure  that  the 
news  would  not  reach  him 
there.  A  little  judicious 
bribing  of  his  former  dum- 
mies had  fixed  that.  I  did 
not  intend  that  he  should 
charge  up  all  the  expenses 
of  the  trip  to  England 
against  the  Wholesalers' 
Guild  without  accomplish- 
ing the  errand  that  took 
him  there,  a  thing  he  would 
be  sure  not  to  do  if  he 
heard  what  had  happened. 
Aiken  would  go  about  the 
country  buying  what  he 
thought  should  be  bought, 
interviewing  mill  man- 
agers and  being  invited  to 
their  houses  and  their 
clubs — and  all  the  time  a 
bomb  was  waiting  to  ex- 
plode under  him  when  he 
returned  to  Canada!  Such 
a  bomb! 


O^ 


I    m.Tde   my  -way   to   the   rear  of  the  shop  where    In   the   pale 
deep-embrasured  window      I  saw  an  old  man  -working  at 


Montreal  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  the  newly  issued  trea- 
sury stock  of  the  Wholesalers'  Guild — 
the  entire  amount.  I  now  owned  practi- 
cally three-quarters  of  the  stock.  Aiken 
was  swamped. 

When  I  had  completed  the  deal  I  sum- 
moned the  secretary  and  told  him  how 
matters  stood.  "Now,"  I  said,  "You  know 
where  your  loyalty  lies." 

"I  do  indeed,  sir,"  he  murmured 
pleasantly. 


light  from  a 
a  desk. 


LD  HANNY,  his  face 
as  mild  and  as  inno- 
cent as  a  sleepy  tom  cat, 
moved  across  the  rotunda 
like  an  amiable  locomotive 
looking  for  company, 
reached  out  a  big  paw  and 
shook  my  hand  in  silence. 
"What's  that  for?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"What's   that   for!"   he 
echoed  mockingly. 

"How  did  you  know?" 
"How  do  I  know  I'm  alive?" 
"But  who — who  told  you?"  I  persisted. 
"Don't  bother  me,"  he  grunted.   "Come 
and  have  a  drink." 
"Can't  do  it,"  I  said. 
"Eh?" 

"A  drink  would  pretty  nearly  make  me 
drunk  just  now." 

"Don't    be    foolish.     Come    on.     Take 
mineral  water  if  you  like." 

Continued  on  Page  99. 
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I  SHALL  always  re- 
member Bethune 
as  a  man  who  for 
a  few  years  dwelt 
among  us  and  then 
moved  on  and  left  be- 
hind him  a  fascina- 
tion that  drew  our 
imagination  to  follow 
him  and  forecast,  as  it 
were,  the  ultimate 
haven  of  his  so  sud- 
d  e  n  1  y  enfranchised 
spirit.  He  lives  before 
me  now,  a  vital  entity, 
suggestive  of  every 
potent  issue  of  birth 
and  education. 

One  meets  at  rare 
intervals,  men  who 
have  so  subconscious- 
ly nursed  their  indi- 
viduality that  it  ex- 
presses itself  without 
effort  or  advance  and 
radiates  from  some 
mysterious  tissue  a 
quality  at  once  attrac- 
tive and  removent  to 
which  we  yield  with- 
out hesitation  or  pro- 
test. And  with  this 
quality  there  exists  a 
natural  pride,  a  men- 
tal hauteur  that  adds 
its  own  distinctive 
touch.  We  recognized 
it  in  Bethune.  He  was 
very  silent,  yet  we 
talked  to  him  without 
reserve  leaning  upon 
his  palpable  under- 
standing. He  had 
hosts  of  friends  who 
admitted  him  to  their 
inner  circle,  yet  he 
cultivated  one  not 
more  than  another.  I 
never  heard  him  say  a 
hasty  thing  but  some- 
times a  fire  seemed  to 
light  his  eyes  and  be. 
tray  unguessed  depths 
of  feeling.  Unmarried  and  possessed  of 
ample  means,  he  seldom  referred  to  his 
people  who,  I  was  told,  were  an  Irish- 
Italian  family.  Physically,  he  was  of 
middle  height  and  rather  heavily  framed. 
His  eyes  and  hair  were  very  dark — his 
mouth  large  and  motionless. 

It  was  my  wife  who  first  told  me  of  a 
queer  friendship  that  had  begun  to  exist 
between  her  sister  Naomi  and  Bethune. 
It  was,  it  appeared,  an  achievement  for 
any  woman  to  attract  him.  I  doubted  if 
Naomi  had — and  said  so. 

But  Ruth  only  shook  her  head.  "It's  the 
call  of  the  average  to  the  unusual."  She 
looked  at  me  and  laughed.  "My  dear  you 
ought  to  know  that." 

"I  do,"  I  said  ruefully,  "but  I've  tried 
to  improve." 

One  very  satisfactory  thing  about  Ruth 
is  that  she  does  not  stop  to  collect  compli- 


Naoml  got  up, 
walked  to  the 
nM  n  (i  0  w  and 
stood  slapping 
her  babit  with 
her   crop. 


really  exist.  He's  so 
intangible  to  me  that 
when  I  saw  him  last  at 
dinner  I  wondered 
where  the  food  went." 


A  T  that  moment  the 


ments  on  her  way.  They  do  not  even  di- 
vert her. 

"And  then,"  she  continued,  "she's  thirty 
without  being  in  the  slightest  sophisti- 
cated. Very  few  women  accomplish  that. 
But  he's  not  in  love  with  her." 

"But  they  golf  together  and  don't  use 
caddies." 

"Possibly — so  do  you  and  I.  I  know 
perfectly  well  what  I  hope — but  I  may 
be  disappointed.  And  besides  if  he  did 
marry,  I  hardly  think  he'd  surrender  the 
most  attractive  side  of  himself." 

"Why?" 

"I've  a  curious  idea  that  he's  saving 
himself  for  something.  That's  the  only 
way  I  can  put  it.  It  would  not  be  the  real 
Bethune  who  would  marry,  but  the  obvi- 
ous, ostensible  person  we  know.  He's 
very  polite  and  charming  but  I've  a  strong 
suspicion  that  for  him  most  of  us  don't 


door  opened  and 
Naomi  entered.  She 
climbed  into  a  sofa 
and  demanded  tea. 

"Ripping  ride,"  she 
said  breathlessly. 
"Came  in  from  the 
Hunt  Club  in  half  an 
hour.  Mr.  Bethune 
wouldn't  stay.  Hurry 
up  the  kettle,  will  you? 
My  horse  has  no 
blanket." 

My  wife  and  I  ex- 
changed glances. 
"You're  very  good 
friends,"  I  hazarded. 
"I  like  him.  He 
makes  me  talk,  so  I 
suppose  any  woman 
would  like  him.  Oh, 
by-the-by,  I  told  him 
you  two  were  off  to 
Egypt."  She  hesi- 
tated, then  finished 
with  a  laugh  that 
didn't  ring  quite  true. 
Knowing  Naomi,  we 
waited  and  I  handed 
her  the  cigarettes.  In 
a  moment  she  began 
again,  speaking 
through  a  fine  grey 
cloud. 

"He  didn't  say  any- 
thing for   a   moment, 
rthen  remarked  in  the 
coolest  kind  of  way:  'I 
wonder  whether  they'd 
let  me  go  with  them?'  " 
I  caught  Ruth's  eye. 
The    domestic     sema- 
phore   was    at    work. 
There    are    moments 
when  the  male  mam- 
mal knows  his  place. 
"Here's  the  tea  now,"  I  ventured  inanely. 
"I  hadn't  the  slightest  idea  that  Mr. 
Bethune  wanted  to  leave  town,"  said  my 
wife  impersonally. 

"When  do  you  leave?  Next  week,  isn't 
it?" 

I  nodded. 

"Our  arrangements  are  all  made," 
added  Ruth  with  a  touch  of  coldness.  I 
knew  that  she  rebelled  at  this  shattering 
of  her  prophecy. 

Naomi  reached  for  her  cup.  "Then  he'll 
be  with  you.  I'm  sorry — our  horses  went 
awfully  well  together  and  I'll  have  to  find 
someone  else  to  play  with." 

"He  hasn't  been  asked  yet.  And  one 
doesn't  carry  out  that  sort  of  thing  off 
one's  own  bat." 

I  said  nothing,  but  it  had  instantly 
occurred  to  me  that  Bethune  so  rarely 
made  any  suggestion  that  when  he  did 
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make  one  the  thing  was  apt  to  go  through 
and  curiously  enough,  as  soon  as  Naomi 
had  spoken,  I  had  had  vivid  visions  of 
him,  the  third  of  our  party,  traveling 
everywhere  and  doing  everything  with  us. 
The  idea  presented  itself  as  being,  in  spite 
of  its  suddenness,  anything  but  preposter- 
ous, and  the  smoothness  with  which  the 
film  of  the  future  seem  to  unreel  was 
ample  evidence. 

Ruth  shifted  her  ground  and  I  recog- 
nized the  first  movements  of  a  tactical 
retreat. 

"Why  in  the  world  should  he  want  to 
leave  town?  He  told  me  a  few  days  ago 
that  the  furnishing  of  his  flat  was  just 
finished." 

"Why  don't  you  come  with  us?"  I 
floundered.    "And  make  a  parti  carre?" 

Naomi  got  up,  walked  to  the  window 
and  stood  slapping  her  habit  with  her 
crop.  "That  horse  is  getting  cold — and 
thank  you,  but  it's  not  come  to  that." 
Then  she  pitched  her  cigarette  stub  into 
the  fire  and,  standing  back  from  the  door, 
added:  "Mother  says  she'll  take  the  car 
for  the  winter  if  you'll  keep  Simmons  on. 
By,  Ruth.  By-by,  Bob.  Thanks  all  the 
same,  I  know  you  meant  well." 

The  front  door  crashed  and,  as  the 
quick  hoofs  clattered  up  the  pavement,  I 
left  the  conversation  entirely  to  my  wife. 
The  slight  pause  that  followed  quite  jus- 
tified me. 

"I  can't  see  why  any  man  should  want 
to  break  off  such  a  charming  friendship," 
she  began  presently.  "She's  the  only  wo- 
man he's  paid  any  attention  to  since  we 
knew  him.  Naomi  told  me  that  he  gave 
her  a  curious  sensation  of  being  safe. 
Think  of  it^-safe!" 

"Then  you  suggest  that  I — ?" 

"I  know  perfectly  well,"  she  continued, 
undisturbed,  "that  he's  as  sedate  as  her 
grandfather — probably  more  so." 

"Her  grandfather  was  a  two-bottle 
man,"  I  hazarded.  "My  grandfather  told 
me;  and  he  knew." 

"We've  improved,  on  him,  thank  good- 
ness. And  can  you  tell  me  why  Mr. 
Bethune's  whim  should  upset  our  plans?" 

"I  don't  see  that  they  do.  It's  the  great- 
est compliment  you've  ever  had — except 
one." 

She  turned  to  me  suddenly.  "You  want 
him?" 

"Don't  you  think  that  it  would  intro- 
duce an  element  of  er — interest.  As  you 
tired  of  me  for  instance,  you — " 

"When  I  see  you  begin  to  slide.  Bob, 
and  know  perfectly  well  that  willy  nilly  I 
shall  be  drawn  after  you,  I  wish  you  did 
not  yield  so  easily." 

"Life  is  one  long  surrender." 

She  looked  at  me  thoughtfully.  "Oh,  I 
can  foresee  it  all.  Mr.  Bethune  will  come 
and,  of  course,  be  extremely  polite  and 
affable  and  then  after  we  get  back  and  it's 
impossible  to  imagine  what  it  would  have 
been  like  without  him,  you'll  ask  me  if  it 
wasn't  a  splendid  sucecss,  and,  of  course, 
I'll  say  yes.  You  might  as  well  know  now 
that  my  prophetic  soul  can  go  that  far." 

With  that  she  left  me  and,  when  next 
morning  Bethune  telephoned  to  enquire 
whether  he  could  see  me  at  my  office,  I 
felt  a  pleasurable  glow  that  I  was  at 
least  contributing  toward  the  truth  of 
Ruth's  forecast. 


'  I  *HERE  are  conversations  that  stick  in 
-'•  one's  mind.  Bethune  as  he  talked 
seemed  to  be  involuntarily  taking  cover 
after  cover  from  his  hitherto  uncommuni- 
cable  i>ersonality.  He  seemed  neither 
apologetic  nor  confidential,  and  yet  it  was 
by  no  particular  stretch  of  fancy  that 
I  saw  Naomi's  aura  suspended  over  him. 
His  wanderings  and  hobbies;  these  were 
touched  upon  lightly  and  then  with  a 
curious  shade  in  the  voice  that  for  a  year 
had  attracted  me,  he  went  on  deliberately: 

"There  are  things  almost  too  personal 
to  mention  but  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
speak,  even  if  what  I  say  sounds  childish 
or  ridiculous.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man, 
who  through  loyalty  to  something  he  did 
not  understand,  appeared  disloyal  to 
things  that  everyone  understands?" 

He  paused,  but  I  did  not  speak.  This 
was  too  palpably  a  preface  to  that  which 
he  had  come  to  say. 

"I  have  a  strange  and  overwhelming  be- 
lief that  I  am  linked  in  some  mysterious 
way  to  some  woman  I  have  never  seen  or 
heard  of,"  he  resumed  quietly.  "I  cannot 
even  tell  whether  she  is  alive  or  dead." 
He  glanced  at  me  with  a  sudden  petition 
in  his  eyes  that  moved  me  strangely. 
Then  the  level  voice  went  on  with  a  new 
quality  of  appeal. 

"It  is  quite  impossible  for  you  to  grasp 
this,  so  I  can  only  ask  you  to  accept  it  as 
being  literally  and  absolutely  true.  You 
can,  however,  imagine  what  it  must  mean 
to  a  man  who  rot  only  has  all  the  natural 
visions  and  longings  of  life,  but  also  is  in 
a  position  to  live  normally  and  happily. 
I  cannot  cut  myself  off  from  the  society 
of  women.  I  admire  them  enormously,  and 
I  suppose  that  has  to  do  with  my  Latin- 
Hibernian  blood:  But  if  I  were  to  ask  a 
woman  to  marry  me,  I  would  only  be 
offering  her  that  which  in  my  soul  I  know 
is  not  meant  that  I  should  offer.  The 
thing  that  is  me  has  passed  beyond  my 
control  and  until  I  find  the  woman  who, 
to  put  it  baldly,  has  me,  I  am  only  a  shell 
that  has  the  likeness  of  a  man,  but  is 
empty  nevertheless." 

He  leaned  back,  thrust  his  chin  into  a 
lean  brown  hand  and  eyed  me  closely.  It 
was  as  though  after  years  of  indecision, 
he  had  plunged  into  speech  and  was 
searching  my  heart  to  discover  whether 
even  now,  he  had  spoken  at  random.  It 
seemed,  furthermore,  as  though  the  very 
pendulum  of  his  spiritual  existence  was 
swinging  there  before  me,  and  that  I 
might  put  out  a  finger  and  stop  it.  Then 
behind  his  gaze  I  divined  that  which  he 
had  not  yet  said.  The  hearing  of  it  was 
no  surprise. 

"And  if  you  think  it  odd  that  I  should 
ask  to  travel  with  you,"  he  went  on,  "it  is 
for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  the  volition 
of  others  may  guide  me  to  my  great  dis- 
covery, since  my  own  efforts,  as  you  can 
imagine,  have  been  fruitless.  The  other 
is  that  it  would  be  a  great  privilege  to  be 
near  ore  who  is  so  like  Naomi,  one  who 
would  be  entirely  undisturbed  and  even 
untouched  by  whatever  tribute  I  might 
pay.  It's  a  ferocious  thing,"  he  added 
under  his  breath,  "to  hurt  that  which  one 
desires  to  worship." 

TN  the  silence  that  followed,  he  got  up 
A  and  bowed  formally.  "I  must  ask  you 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  I  have  spoken 


as  I  did  not  believe  it  would  ever  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  speak." 

"Hold  on,"  I  blurted.  "May  I  ask  one 
question?" 

"As  many  as  you  like." 
"What   started   this?     When   did   you 
know  first?" 

He  colored  like  a  girl.  "You  will  think 
me  more  unnatural  than  ever,  but  if 
you — " 

"No,  never  mind!"  I  said  hastily.  "It's 
all  right.  I  suppose  it's  an  influence  of 
some  kind." 

He  nodded.   "Yes— exactly." 
"And  you  can't  throw  it  off  until — " 
"Until  I  can  demonstrate  in  one  par- 
ticular way  that  I  am  free." 

I  got  up 'and  held  out  my  hand,  "My 
dear  fellow,  the  matter  of  your  coming 
with  us  was  settled  before  you  asked  me. 
I  hope  you'll  not  get  tired  of  us,  and  that 
you'll  consider  yourself  a  perfectly  free 
agent." 

"And  Mrs.  Vincent?"  he  put  in  with  a 
touch  of  wistfulness.  "Do  I  not  impose 
up—?" 

"My  wife  will  be  very  glad,"  I  answered 
him. 

Knowing  Ruth,  I  knew  she  would — 
within  the  first  week. 

I  saw  little  more  of  him  till  we  met  in 
New  York,  but  curiously  enough  it  was 
Naomi  who  said,  "Thank  you."  Her  earn- 
estness puzzled  me  till,  remembering  the 
other  mystery,  'it  all  seemed  reasonable 
enough. 

"You  know  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
misunderstanding  about  us.  You  certain- 
ly got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  it." 

It  would  have  been  futile  to  assure  her 
that  it  was  Ruth.  "So  your  spirits  merely 
met  and  touched,  as  the  poet  puts  it,"  I 
said  pointedly. 

"That's  all."  Then  she  looked  straight 
at  me.  "How  much  did  he  tell  you?" 

"We  had  a  very  interesting  talk,"  I 
parried,  "and  since  he  was  evidently  over- 
wrought, the  Egyptian  trip  seemed  to  be 
just  the  thing  for  him." 

She  nodded.  "So  you  know — and  I 
know — but  how  about  Ruth?" 

"I  considered  it  his  private  affair  and 
let  it  go  at  that,"  I  confessed,  feeling  like 
a  stealthy  conspirator. 

"Did  he  show  you  his" — she  hesitated — 
"his  evidence?" 

"Good  Lord,  no!  How  could  he  have 
any?" 

Naomi  bit  her  lip.  "I'm  a  good  deal  of  a 
fool  and  please  forget  my  question." 

"Certainly.  But" — I  regarded  her 
keenly — "my  dear,  can  you  forget?" 

She  glanced  out  of  the  window  but  I 
could  see  that  her  lip  trembled.  "There  is 
very  little  for  me  to  remember,"  she  said 
unsteadily. 

There  are  moments  when  the  best  in- 
tentioned  man  feels  as  though  he  had 
trodden  on  a  lily  bed.  I  reached  for  her 
hand.  "I'm  sorry.  Tell  me  just  what  you 
want  me  to  do." 
"Nothing." 

"You  can't  think  of  anything?  I'm  not 
always  as  clumsy  as  I  look." 

She  smiled  mistily.  "The  only  thing  I 
can  think  of  is  that  I  have  to  play  Norah 
Farrell  eighteen  holes  this  morning  for 
the  Ladies'  Trophy,  and  if  you  get  a 
chance  to  do  Mr.  Bethune  another  good 
turn — do  it — for  my  sake,  Bob."    Then 
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she  kissed  me  swiftly  behind  the  ear  and 
vanished. 

I  yielded  to  a  curious  sensation,  that  as 
she  went,  the  circle  in  which  Ruth,  Bethune 
and  myself  were  to  exist  for  the  next  few 
months,  tightened  perceptibly.  I  was  far 
from  guessing  what  might  be  the  evidence 
of  which  she  spoke,  but  the  fact  that  she 
knew  seemed  in  some  way  to  fortify  me  in 
having  Bethune  with  us. 

IkM  Y  justification  I  found  in  the  grati- 
^^'^  tude  in  his  face  when  we  met  at  the 
steamer.  There  was  just  a  handshake  and 
a  promise  to  meet  at  dinner  and  then  he 
obliterated  himself  in  the  swarm  that 
populated  our  mechanical  ant  hill.  There 
was,  too,  a  certain  poignant  romance  in 
the  reflection  that  whatever  heartache  he 
left  behind,  he  had  set  forth  again  to  tour 
a  teeming  world  in  an  attempt  to  silence 
a  voluble  myth  of  his  own  creation.  He 
was  rubbing  elbows  with  business  men, 
tourists  and  invalids,  and  amongst  us 
all  he  was  alone,  in  that  all  havens  were 
the  same  to  him. 

Madeira  was  only  a  blur  on  the  horizon, 
when  Ruth  revealed  how  completely  in- 
deed Bethune  had  been  adopted  by  her 
childless  heart. 

"I'm  not  very  happy  about  him.  I  don't 
know  whether  you've  noticed  it  but  he 
seems  more  restless  than  when  we  started. 
He's  like  a  man  who  has  let  go  of  some 
thing  before  he's  taken  hold  of  another." 

"Or  before  he's  been  taken 
hold  of,"  I  ventured.  "There's 
salvation  in  that." 

As  usual  I  missed  fire.  "I'm 
thankful  I  married  one  whom 
I  can  understand  perfectly," 
she  continued  calmly. 

"Then  you  don't  feel  any 
lack  of — er — the  joys  of  ex- 
ploration?" 

"No,  dear,  nor  the  uncer- 
tainty of  it." 

This  might  mean  anything, 
so  I  let  it  pass  and  we  lapsed 
into  contemplation  of  what 
Homer  used  to  call  "the 
laughter  of  the  sea." 


"IXTE  were  well  into  the 
^ "  Mediterranean  before  I 
was  convinced  that  a  change 
had  actually  taken  place  in 
Bethune.  He  was  now  like  a 
man  who,  as  my  wife  said, 
was  fumbling  steadily  in  the 
future.  He  was  just  as  court- 
ly and  had  just  the  same  re- 
served charm  but  his  sen- 
tences broke  off  abruptly  and 
his  eyes  were  as  wistful  as  a 
girl's.  It  seemed  that  he  al- 
ready anticipated  some  hither- 
to unguessed  development  of 
his  journey  and  was  viewing 
it  from  as  many  angles  as  he 
might.  There  was  no  further 
offer  to  speak  of  his  own 
affairs,  but  I  knew  he  was  im- 
mensely appreciative. 

In  another  ten  days  we  were 
on  our  dahabeah,  heading  for 
Wady  Hafa.  Bethune  spent 
hours  staring  south  toward 
the  Nubian  desert. 


"I'm  nearer  to  knowing  what  peace  is 
than  ever  before,"  he  said  one  evening  to 
my  wife,  glancing  up  at  the  perfect  curve 
of  our  pointed  sail. 

Ruth  was  understandingly  silent  and, 
after  a  moment,  he  went  on  again.  "I 
suppose  the  difficulty  of  getting  one's  per- 
spectiveness  is  that  there  are  too  many 
people  in  the  world  and  the  disturbed  soul 
can  neither  do  justice  to  itself  or  others. 
While  here—" 

"I  don't  know  that  I  quite  agree  with 
you." 

"I  often  wonder  at  the  extraordinary 
amiability  of  people,  especially  of  wo- 
men," he  continued.  "And  I've  an  idea  that 
if  they  were  not  content  with  so  little, 
they'd  get  more." 

Ruth  laughed,  and  quite  brazenly  I 
laid  down  my  paper  to  listen. 

"A  sensible  woman  knows  what  she'll 
get  before  she  marries,"  she  retorted,  "as 
for  the  others,"  she  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. 

"Yes — but  think  of  it,"  he  persisted. 
"The  terrific  surrender,  the  domination — 
whether  conscious  or  not — the  stiffening 
into  one  form  or  another  of  what  was 
before  so  pliable  and  fancy  free.  Doesn't 
all  that  deserve  the  very  best  a  man  has 
to  give?" 

Ruth  was  moved  in  spite  of  herself. 
"And  what  would  you  call  that?"  she  said 
gently. 

"Something  to  lean  on — companionship. 


Presently  he  found  a  leather  ease  and,  as  lie  opened  it,  I  I'.mld 
hear  his  teeth  chatter;  but  his  eyes  were  blazing.  In  another 
moment  he  laid  the  other  half  of  the  bracelet  on  the  dusty  bosom 
and  bent  forward,  brows  to  the  earth  In  the  Immemorial  posture  of 
worship. 


You  have  that  and  if  I  may  say  so — it's 
beautiful  to  see — even  though  it  hurts." 
"Marriage  precedes  love,  as  I  see  it. 
Women  are  attracted  by  what  they  think 
they  recognize  in  a  man,  and  afterwards 
often  learn  to  love  something  quite  dif- 
ferent." 

"Yes — I  suppose  that  may  be  true,  but 
the  beauty  of  love  is  that  it's  unexpected." 
He  dropped  into  silence  for  a  while,  then 
turning  to  me:  "I  saw  in  a  Cairo  paper 
that  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Barry,  is  dig- 
ging near  Abydos." 
"Digging  what?" 

"Tombs — he's  a  rampant  Egyptologist 
— caught  it  from  Petrie,  I  think.  Before 
that  he  was  studying  religious  rites  in  the 
upper  Congo." 

Ruth  shivered  a  little.  "Mummies  and 
that  sort  of  thing?" 

"Yes — like  to  see  it?  I  hear  he's  not  far 
from  the  Nile." 

"No  thank  you.  To-day  is  enough  for 
me  and  to-morrow  and  next  day.  I  never 
had  any  respect  for  my  ancestors." 

Instantly  Bethune  withdrew  into  his 
shell.  He  gave  me  the  impression  of  hav- 
ing made  an  impetuous  excursion  and  re- 
treated swiftly  to  some  inner  security.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  this  was  his  sole  sug- 
gestion since  leaving  America  and,  know- 
ing how  finely  tempered  is  the  link  that 
holds  roving  Britons  together,  I  cast 
about  for  something  with  which  to  heal 
his  wounded  sensibility.  Looking  at  him  I 
thought  he  had  never  looked 
more  restless  —  and  —  yes, 
lonely. 

But  his  mind  worked  more 
quickly  than  mine.  He  put  the 
matter  aside  so  completely 
that  I  felt  he  insisted  that 
since  we  were  one  there  should 
be  no  divisibility,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned. 

WE  moved  lazily  on, locked 
through  Assouan  and 
spent  days  at  the  half-sub- 
merged ruins  of  Philae  that 
seemed  doubly  suggestive, 
rising  out  of  the  unwrinkled 
stream.  Then  we  dropped 
back  and  some  days  later 
moored  near  Abydos  where 
Barry  was  digging. 

That  evening  Bethune,  who 
had  been  surveying  the 
cliffs  that  mark  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Sahara,  told 
us  he  would  spend  the  next 
day  ashore. 

"I've  changed  my  mind.  I'd 
like  to  go,"  said  Ruth  instant- 
ly. "I've  thought  quite  a  lot 
about  my  ancestors,  since  you 
spoke  of  it  first." 

Bethune's  left  eyelid 
drooped,  as  it  always  did 
wten  he  was  surprised.  "Per- 
hap.-.  you'd  better  not.  It's  a 
long  ride  on  donkeys  and 
means  three  hours  to  get  there 
anyway." 

"Can't  your  friend  put  us 
up?"  I  continued. 

"It  doesn't  mean  that. 
We'll  be  back  to-night.     The 
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Canada's  Opportunity:  By  agnes  c.  laut 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — In  this  day  of  stress  we  must  face  conditions  that  arise  squarely. 
The  disturbing  effect  the  war  has  had  on  the  currency  of  the  belligerent  nations,  even  in  the 
pound  sterling,  has  introduced  new  elements  into  the  problems  of  world  trade.  Britain, 
wealthiest  of  nations,  can  finance  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion;  but  in  the  meantime 
readjustTnents  may  be  brought  about  in  internatiovMl  trade  relations.  In  the  accompanying 
article  Agnes  C.  Laut  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  dollar  becom,ing  the  dominant  currency 
of  exchange  and  points  out  what  Canada  should  do  in  such  a  contingency.  European  gold  is 
pouring  into  North  America,  and  Canada  should  strive  for  a  full  share  of  the  benefits. 
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OLLAR  EXCHANGE"  was  an 
expression  unknown  to  the  world 
a  year  ago.  Suddenly  it  has  be- 
come a  phrase  of  magic  import  in  banking 
circles.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  exaggerate 
its  significance. 

Dollar  exchange  means  more  than  the 
erection  of  a  Golden  Calf  for  worship  in 
Wall  Street.  It  means  more  than  the  com- 
ing of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  food,  for 
munitions  of  war,  for  credit,  for  capital, 
as  the  nations  of  the  world  went  down  to 
Egypt  of  old  for  corn.  It  means  far  more 
than  all  the  funnels  of  world  gold  pouring 
their  yellow  treasure  into  North  Ameri- 
can markets.  It  means  more  than  every 
single  nation  of  first  rank  in  Europe  go- 
ing to  the  United  States  for  loans  within 
a  year,  not  to  mention  three  of  the  leading 
nations  of  South  America  and  one  of  Asia. 
These  things  touch  only  the  financiers; 
and  dollar  exchange  affects  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  North  America. 

Dollar  exchange  means  more  than  huge 
balances  of  trade  piled  up  in  favor  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  though  that 
reacts  on  farmer  and  rancher  and  artisan 
more  than  on  financiers.  Figure  this 
statement  out  explicitly!  The  war  in- 
creased the  price  of  wheat  and  stock  by 
thirty  per  cent.  That  is  thirty  per  cent, 
went  straight  to  the  farmer.  War  orders 
in  the  United  States  total  half  a  billion  to 
June  of  1915,  a  billion  to  December  of 
1915,  a  billion  and  a  half  to  April  of 
1916 ;  and  on  all  manufactures,  it  has  been 
most  carefully  figured  out  by  the  National 
Civic  Federation  of  New  York  two-thirds 
goes  in  wages  to  hand  labor.  Now  the 
banker  has  acted  only  as  a  banker — not  as 
a  speculator,  not  as  a  buyer — on  these 
war  orders;  and  his  charge  has  been  from 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  to  one  per  cent, 
and  two  per  cent.  But  dollar  exchange 
means  more  than  all  that  billion  and  a 
half  balance  of  trade  re- 
acting in  prosperity  to 
farmer  and  rancher  and 
artisan  and  banker. 

Exactly  what  does  dol- 
lar exchange  mean?  In 
importance  it  ranks  as  the 
most  vital  factor  that  has 
ever  come  into  American 
finance. 

T  ET  us  quote  the  views 
-•--'  of  the  biggest  financial 
men  in  the  world  to-day! 

Says  the  London  Statist 
—  Sir  George  Paish's 
mouthpiece:  "The  change 
in  the  economic  situation 
of  the  United  States  is  so 
remarkable  as  to  be  mirac- 
ulous.   The  United  States 


is  swimming  in  gold.  The  ambition  of 
New  York  bankers  is  to  make  New  York 
the  great  international  money  market  of 
the  world.  New  York  has  the  whole  field 
of  international  finance  at  her  feet." 

Says  Hartley  Withers :  "New  York  has 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity depends  on  the  willingness  of  the 
American  public  to  finance  new  loans  to 
foreign  countries." 

Says  Thomas  W.  Lamont  of  the  Morgan 
Banking  House,  who  are  handling  such 
vast  sums  for  the  Allies :  "America  is  be- 
coming a  large  factor  in  the  loan  market. 
We  shall  become  a  credit  instead  of  a 
debtor  nation,  and  such  a  development 
sooner  or  later  will  certainly  tend  to 
bring  about  the  dollar  as  the  basis  of 
exchange." 

WHAT  has  brougTit  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  dollar  exchange? 
First  of  all:  Huge  borrowings  from 
Uncle  Sam  by  foreign  powers.  Including 
Canada's  war  loan  and  economic  loans  to 
Argentina,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and 
Brazil,  American  bankers  have  loaned 
abroad  since  the  war  began  over  $300,- 
000,000.  Of  this,  $125,000,000  was  to 
warring  nations  for  war  purposes.  The 
other  $175,000,000  may  be  described  as 
economic  rather  than  war  loans. 

Second :  Huge  food  purchases  by  foreigfn 
powers.  Of  last  year's  crop  in  wheat, 
flour,  forage,  oats,  etc..  Uncle  Sam  sold 
to  Europe  $700,000,000  worth  in  1915. 
The  huge  growth  in  Canadian  exports  to 
Europe  is  an  old  story  to  Canadians. 

Third:  War  orders  up  to  a  billion  in  the 
United  States;  a  quarter  of  a  billion  in 
Canada. 

Fourth:  The  fact  that  war  prevents 
Europe  paying  for  her  purchases  in  ex- 
change trade. 

Fifth:  The  fact  that  the  new  American 
Federal  Reserve  Act  permits  banks  that 
are  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banking  Sys- 
tem to  discount  foreign 
credits  and  acceptances 
drawn  for  sixty  and  ninety 
days  against  exports  to 
Europe. 

Sixth  and  most  import- 
ant of  all:  That  the  longer 
the  war  lasts,  the  more  and 
more  the  gold  reserves  of 
European  nations  must  be 
reduced.  Germany  has 
made  a  house  to  house  can- 
vas to  exchange  paper 
money  for  gold  coin  and 
gold  trinkets.  France  has 
called  on  the  nation  to  give 
up  gold  coin  for  notes.  The 
Bank  of  England  has  advo- 
cated the  payment  of  all 
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debts  in 
paper 
money  rath- 
e  r  than 
gold,  that 
the  gold  re- 
serves o  f 
the  banks 
may  remain 
intact. 
Why?    So 

that  England  may  pay  foreign  obligations 
in  the  only  coin  current  internationally — 
gold. 

THERE  is  no  use  quoting  the  percent- 
age of  gold  reserve  in  each  nation; 
for  it  changes  from  day  to  day;  and  in 
the  cases  of  Germany  and  Austria,  it  is 
impossible  to  verify  the  figures. 

Nor  does  it  mean  much  to  say  Austrian 
exchange  is  at  a  discount  of  34  per  cent., 
Russian  exchange  is  at  a  discount  of  24 
to  34  per  cent.;  German  exchange,  14  to 
16  per  cent.;  Italian  exchange,  10  to  12 
per  cent.;  French  exchange,  3  to  4  per 
cent.;  English  exchange  1  per  cent,  to 
1  %  for  this  exchange  also  fluctuates  daily. 

The  way  the  trade  experts  of  Washing- 
ton put  it  is  this:  "Foreign  bills  are  de- 
clining severely  in  price.  It  is  difficult 
for  foreign  debtors  to  get  means  of  pay- 
ment. If  a  shipper  has  an  article  to  sell, 
he  can  get  the  price  when  exported  only 
when  the  foreign  buyer  agrees  to  give  him 
in  payment  a  remittance  sufficient  to 
realize  that  price  in  New  York.  If  the 
article  brings  a  pound  in  London — the 
pound  in  London  is  worth  only  $4.75  in- 
stead of  $4.87 — the  seller  is  12  cents  out 
more  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
sold  in  New  York.  He  must  either  sell  in 
the  United  States  to  the  foreign  buyer,  or 
demand  as  much  more  for  the  price  as 
exchange  is  down.  The  producer  simply 
raises  his  price  to  off-set  the  shrinkage  in 
exchange,  or  he  demands  payment  in  Am- 
erican dollars.  He  thus  transfers  the  loss 
in  exchange  to  the  buyer." 

A  N  example  will  make  it  plainer.  There 
-^*-  is  an  immense  amount  of  wheat  being 
smuggled  across  to  Germany  and  Austria 
from  Sweden  and  Russia  and  Roumania. 
We'll  suppose  wheat  is  at  a  dollar  a  bushel 
in  American  money.  Your  Roumanian 
peasant  loads  up  50  bushels  and  hikes 
across  the  line.  If  he  takes  payment  in 
Austrian  money,  he  will  demand  $1.34; 
but  the  smugglers  all  over  Europe  are  be- 
ginning to  demand  payment  in  American 
currency;  so  your  Roumanian  peasant 
gets  an  American  dollar — $50  in  all;  but 
each  dollar  is  worth  $1.34  of  Austrian 
goods.  So  with  his  $50  American  cur- 
rency, your  Roumanian  peasant  can  buy 
$67  of  Austrian  goods,  which  he  can  take 
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back  and  trade  at  home.  Exchange 
against  Austria  has  made  the  price  of  his 
wheat  really  $1.34. 

"Well,"  says  your  average  man,  "what 
is  all  that  to  me?  Where  do  I  come  in? 
Am  I  to  gather  up  a  lot  of  depreciated 
European  coin  and  sell  it  for  good  Ameri- 
can coin?" 

No,  my  friend,  you  are  not;  but  exactly 
the  advantage,  which  accrues  to  the 
Roumanian  peasant  accrues  to  every  one 
in  America,  who  has  anything  to  sell  to 
Europe. 

The  banking  way  of  putting  it  is — 
Dollars  are  up.  Dollars  have  become 
precious.  "When  dollars  are  at  a  pre- 
mium," said  a  governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  to  me,  "the  world  must 
come  to  the  land  of  dollars  to  do  its  trad- 
ing. Instead  of  sending  the  great  stand- 
ard products  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent like  grain  and  wool  and  cotton  and 
copper  and  tobacco  and  meat  to  European 
markets  to  be  resold  there  to  the  nations 
of  the  world,  these  great  standard  pro- 
ducts would  be  sold  in  the  land  of  their 
production,  and  dealers  here,  instead  of 
in  Europe  will  have  the  middlemen 
profits,  which  have  formerly  gone  to 
Liverpool  on  wheat,  and  London  on  cop- 
per, and  London  on  wool,  and  Bremen  and 
Manchester  on  cotton,  and  London  on 
furs." 

"Well,"  says  your  average  man,  "what's 
that  to   me?    Expect   me   to   go   in   the 
middleman  business  in  these  things?  How 
am  I  affected  by  your  old  dol- 
lar exchange?" 


WHEN  I  was  a  child  in 
the  Canadian  North- 
West,  we  used  to  have  yearly 
trouble  about  false  classifying 
and  grading  No.  1  Hard 
wheat.  Liverpool  dealers  used 
to  be  accused  of  mixing  No.  1 
Hard  with  inferior  soft  vari- 
eties and  sending  that  out  to 
world  mills  as  Manitoba  Hard 
at  Manitoba  prices.  It  was 
only  after  great  agitation  and 
the  protests  of  American 
grain  exchanges  that  the 
thing  stopped.  The  same  sort 
of  thing  happened  repeatedly 
in  embargoes  against  Can- 
adian cattle.  You  could  prove 
again  and  again  that  no 
disease  existed  among  Can- 
adian herds.  An  embargo 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of 
Canadian  prices;  and,  having 
the  power  of  a  world  buyer, 
the  English  dealer  induced 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  put 
that  embargo  on;  and  on  it 
stayed. 

Now  what  has  happened  in 
the  grain  market?  An  asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  of 
every  grain  export  house  in 
the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada; and  this  association 
rules  on  what  terms  its  grain 
shall  go  to  Europe.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  price.  The 
price  of  a  world  requirement 
is  ruled  by  one  law  alone — 
the    law   of   supply   and   de- 


mand; but  the  association  can  rule  on 
the  terms  of  price.  Formerly  Europe 
paid  for  grain  in  60  to  30-day  drafts. 
Since  the  war  broke  out  this  delay 
in  payment  has  been  reduced  to  seven 
days.  Henceforth,  Europe  must  pay  in 
New  York  cash  for  American  wheat. 
Figure  out  the  discount  saved  on  an  an- 
nual exportation  of  $300,000,000  of  wheat 
between  cash  and  60  days  payment.  All 
lighterage,  cost  of  discharge,  freight  and 
port  dues,  etc.,  will  henceforth  be  paid  by 
the  buyer.  The  buyer  must  provide  war 
risk  insurance. 

THIS  at  once  brings  up  the  vital  ques- 
tion :  Who  pays  the  freight  on  world 
commodities?  Apparently  —  the  buyer 
pays;  but  look  a  little  deeper!  Why  does 
Moose  Jaw  receive  less  for  wheat  than  St. 
Paul,  or  Chicago  or  New  York,  but  just 
exactly  the  difference  of  the  freight  to 
St.  Paul,  or  Chicago,  or  New  York?  I 
raise  Alberta  wheat  in  New  York  State; 
and  I  receive  the  New  York  price  just  ex- 
actly less  the  freight  to  New  York,  which 
is  five  cents  a  bushel.  My  friends  in  Al- 
berta receive  less  than  I  do  by  just  exact- 
ly the  freight  to  New  York — 40  to  50 
cents  in  winter,  30  to  40  cents  in  summer. 
Apparently,  the  buyer  pays  the  freight. 
In  reality,  he  pays  to  the  seller  the  world's 
market  price  less  exactly  his  own  com- 
mission and  the  freight  to  the  world's 
market.  Put  it  plain!  When  I  receive 
$1.25  in  New  York  State  for  wheat,  my 
relatives  in  the  West  receive  80  cents  plus. 
Now  the  Atlantic  freight  rates  on  wheat 


Wheat  freighter  on  the  Great  Lakes. 


fluctuate  from  three  to  seven  cents  in 
peace  to  20  and  36  cents  in  war.  We  may 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  buyer  pays  the 
freight.  He  doesn't.  He  pays  us,  in  Am- 
erica, the  world's  market  price  less  com- 
mission, exchange,  storage,  discharge,  in- 
surance, freight.  If  the  world's  market 
were  in  America,  the  seller  would  get  the 
world's  market  price;  and  the  buyer  to 
obtain  the  wheat  would  bear  the  expense 
of  the  freight.  In  times  of  peace  this  would 
mean  a  saving  of  three  to  seven  cents — 
according  to  Atlantic  freights — a  bushel 
to  the  grain  growers;  and  the  same  con- 
ditions apply  to  wool  and  cotton  and  meat 
and  flour  and  tobacco  and  furs  and  copper. 

T^VERY  farmer  who  ships  apples  or 
■L*  cattle  to  a  world  market  knows,  for  he 
gets  back  his  account,  price  less  commis- 
sion and  freight;  but  on  world  commodi- 
ties the  freight  is  hidden  in  final  returns; 
and  only  the  big  dealers  realized  that  it 
was  America  and  not  Europe  that  paid 
the  freight.  In  this  case,  the  readjustment 
would  touch  every  grower  of  grain  in 
America  and  might  be  expected  to  react 
in  prices  three  to  seven  cents  higher  in 
times  of  peace.  If  you  have  a  600-acre 
farm  in  Alberta  and  it  raises  25  bushels 
to  the  acre  or  a  crop  of  15,000  bushels,  it 
would  mean  to  you  from  $450  to  $1,050 
higher  for  your  wheat. 

But  the  matter  of  saving  on  discounts 
and  freights  and  insurance  is  not  the  most 
important  part.  The  big  gain  to  a  nation 
lies  in  what  must  be  called  for  lack  of  a 
better  name — re-exports.  Did  you  ever 
try  to  figure  out  why  London 
and  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
are  great  and  opulent  cities? 
"Trade,"  you  say,  "trade 
does  it."  I  know;  Ijut  how 
does  trade  do  it?  Well — these 
cities  buy  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  resell  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  take 
toll  in  the  form  of  profits  and 
exchange  on  the  barter.  That 
is  exactly  it.  That  is  what 
makes  England  the  most  opu- 
lent nation  on  earth — the  con- 
stant stream  of  world  profits 
from  all  rivulets  and  rivers 
and  oceans  of  world  trade 
flowing  through  English  har- 
bors. England's  foreign  trade 
— in-coming  and  out-going- — 
totals  from  six  to  seven  bil- 
lions in  times  of  peace.  Of 
this  two  billions  is  of  foreigrn 
stuff  which  she  has  made  over 
and  re-exported.  That  is  what 
re-exports  mean.  The  re-ex- 
ports of  London  alone  equal 
the  total  of  wheat  sent  from 
all  America  in  its  most  pro- 
ductive years.  The  re-exports 
of  Liverpool  alone  equal  the 
annual  wheat  crop  of  Canada. 
You  see  now  the  wealth  in  re- 
exports for  any  nations;  and 
re-exports  are  only  possible  in 
a  world  market. 

Up  to  the  war,  the  United 
States  re-export  trade  com- 
prised only  seven-eighths  of 
one  per  cent,  of  all  its  com- 
merce. Chemicals,  rubber  and 
coffee  were  the  only  commodi- 
ties  that   Uncle   Sam   re-ex- 
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ported  in  quantities. 
Then  take  the  commodi- 
ties which  England  con- 
trols: pepper,  cocoa,  to- 
bacco, wool,  skins,  furs, 
quick-silver,  cotton,  oil, 
rubber,  coke,  leather, 
copper,  wheat. 

UNCLE  SAM  pro- 
duces the  world's 
cotton ;  but  he  buys  $25,- 
000,000  of  manufactured 
cotton  from  Europe. 
Uncle  Sam  buys  60  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  rub- 
ber. He  buys  it  in  Lon- 
don. Take  the  influence 
of  London  on  the  world 
prices  of  copper  and  sil- 
ver of  which  Canada  is 
bound  to  be  a  bigger  and 
bigger  shipper  as  times 
goes  on.  London  buys 
840,000,000  of  copper 
yearly.  Four  or  five  men, 
world  experts,  daily  gath- 
er round  a  table  in  Lon- 
don. The  world's  de- 
mands, which  have  come 
in,  the  world's  supplies, 
which  have  come  in — are 
compared  together.  The 
experts  balance  supply 
and  demand,  and  set  the 
price  for  which  the  man 
with  a  pick  out  in  British 
Columbia  or  up  in  Cobalt 
is  working  from  dawn  to 
dark. 

Two  or  three  factors 
have  given  England  this 
pre-eminence. 

First  of  all:  The  bankers  afforded  the 
credit  and  exchange. 

Second:  England  has  magnificent  har- 
bors for  the  merchantment  of  all  the 
world  and  the  commerce  of  all  the  world. 

Third:  England  has  the  most  magnifi- 
cent fleet  of  merchantmen  in  the  world  to 
bring  the  world's  traffic  to  her  doors. 

In  what  position  is  North  America  to 
take  advantage  of  new  conditions  which 
may  arise? 

As  far  as  the  U.S.  Atlantic  ports  are 
concerned,  with  the  exception  of  such  pri- 
vate ventures  as  the  Bush  Terminals  of 
Brooklyn  (the  most  perfect  terminals  in 
the  world)  the  harbors  are  deplorably  de- 
ficient in  world  needs.  Private  ownership 
and  railroad  dominance  bar  out  fleets  of 
independent  steamers.  But  in  the  South 
at  Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  and  on 
the  West  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  and  Tacoma,  every  preparation  is 
being  made  for  a  world  traffic. 

Of  merchant  vessels,  engaged  in  over- 
seas trade,  when  the  war  broke  out. 
Uncle  Sam  had  less  than  a  dozen.  Under 
the  new  shipping  law,  he  has  now  about 
200 — a  long  way  to  travel  before  he  has 
England's  12,000. 

And  all  the  shifting  of  world  traffic 
brought  about  by  the  dollar  going  to  a 
premium. 

AND  where  does  Canada  come  in  on 
all  this.  What's  the  little  dollar  at  a 
premium  going  to  do  for  her — with  her 
excess   national    expense  of   $90,000,000 


rell  pointed  the  way: 
Three  powers  must  pull 
together  as  they  pull  in 
London  and  Liverpool 
and  Hamburg.  First,  the 
banks  must  extend  credit 
for  expansion ;  second, 
harbors  and  railroads 
must  work  together,  not 
against  each  other  as 
they  do  in  the  United 
States;  third,  there  must 
be  a  merchant  marine  to 
carry  traffic  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  But  most 
important  of  all — banks, 
harbors,  railroads  and 
merchantmen  must  work 
together  to  capture  for- 
eig:n  markets. 

That  same  way  lies 
Canada's  effort  if  she 
would  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity before  her. 


The  Bush  Terminals  of  Brooklyn  are  among  the  most  perfect  In  the  world 


owing  to  war?  That  depends  on  whether 
her  statesmen  have  the  grasp  to  take 
time,  not  by  the  forelock,  but  by  both  the 
front  horns.  Canada  has  an  almost 
monopolistic  grip  on  two  or  three  world 
commodities.  On  forage,  she  stands  easily 
first.  On  wheat,  in  a  very  few  years,  she 
will  dominate  world  markets.  In  nickel 
and  copper  she  is  to-day  a  commanding 
figure,  though  that  command  is  disguised 
by  the  matte  going  out  through  American 
ports.  On  lumber,  she  stands  easily  first. 
On  fisheries  close  to  first.  If  Canada  could 
make  herself  a  world  market  for  these 
products,  she  could  pay  off  her  war  debt 
in  ten  years. 

How  is  she  to  do  it?  As  London  and 
Liverpool  and  Hamburg  and  Bremen  do 
it — by  setting  about  to  do  it.  By  stopping 
back  township  politics.  By  cutting  out 
penny  graft.  By  thinking  big  and  pulling 
together. 

No  man  in  the  United  States  has  done 
more  to  extend  foreign  commerce  than 
James  Farrell,  President  of  the  Steel 
Trust.  It  was  he  who  fought  for  a  for- 
eign sales  department  at  a  time  when 
U.S.  Steel  had  bigger  domestic  demands 
than  it  could  fill:  "Because,"  he  warned, 
"the  day  will  come  when  the  domestic 
market  is  filled ;  then  we'll  have  a  glut  and 
idle  mills  unless  we  have  outlet  on  a  for- 
eign market."  Farrell  fought  for  the 
foreign  market  and  won  it  largely  in 
South  America  and  Russia  and  China. 
Asked  about  the  United  States  becoming 
a  great  world  power  in  finance,  Mr.  Far- 


Manufacturing 
Radium  inScotland 

Hitherto  the  produc- 
tion of  radium  has  been 
largely  an  Austrian  mo- 
nopoly. The  government 
mines  are  at  Joachims- 
thal;  while  large  quanti- 
ties of  crude  uranium  ore 
were  purchased  from 
England,  the  bulk  coming 
from  the  dump-heaps  of 
the  Cornish  tin-mines. 
The  final  reduction,  how- 
ever, was  carried  out 
both  in  Germany  and  France  as  well  as 
in  Austria.  Some  time  ago  Great  Britain 
embarked  upon  the  industry,  and  has  re- 
fined a  certain  quaintity  of  the  precious 
mineral.  The  war  has  virtually  cut  off 
supplies  of  foreign  radium  from  Great 
Britain  which  is  now  dependent  on  her 
own  resources.  The  Scottish  venture  is 
due  to  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  a 
Glasgow  metallurgical  chemist,  Mr.  John 
S.  MacArthur,  who  has  established  his 
factory  within  easy  reach  of  Loch 
Lomond.  The  founder  of  this  latest  in- 
dustry, who  has  familiarized  himself  with 
the  problems  of  his  task,  has  been  carry- 
ing out  experiments  with  a  small  plant, 
and  has  trained  a  small  staff  of  men  for 
the  work.  The  extraction  and  refining  of 
radium  from  the  crude  ore  is  a  prolonged 
and  delicate  operation,  the  material  hav- 
ing to  pass  through  about  fifty  processes. 
The  proportion  of  radium  per  ton  of  the 
finest  ore  is  about  ten  miligrammes,  so 
that  the  yield  cannot  be  described  as 
heavy;  but  as  the  world's  annual  produc- 
tion of  this  rare  radioactive  agent  is  only 
about  thirty  grammes,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  great  possibilities  for  the  new 
industry.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
Scottish  plant  will  be  able  to  turn  out 
about  six  grammes  per  year.  It  is  also 
intended  to  work  upon  the  production  of 
radium  fertilizer  as  well  as  the  by-pro- 
ducts, uranium  and  vanadium,  since  these 
articles  are  in  demand,  the  last-named 
more  especially,  as  the  market  for 
vanadium  steel,  of  which  vanadium  forms 
a  component,  is  increasing  rapidly. 


The    Conscript:    a  story  of  the  war 
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THE  young  doctor, 
who  had  kept  in- 
tently at  work  as 
his  visitor  talked,  sudden- 
ly straightened  up  and  re- 
garded the  other  through  his  thick  glasses 
with  an  air  of  aroused  interest.  In  cne 
hand  he  clutched  a  test  tube,  his  long, 
sensitive,  capable  fingers  wrapped  almost 
protectingly  around  it. 

"No,  Karl,"  he  said,  with  finality,  "I 
am  not  going  to  offer  myself  for  the  front. 
If  I  am  drafted  for  service,  I  suppose 
then  I  must  go.    But  until  then " 

His  visitor,  who  was  garbed  in  a  worn 
uniform  that  flaunted  an  empty  sleeve, 
made  an   impatient  gesture. 

"But,  remember,"  he  protested,  "you 
were  all  for  war.  I  talked  peace,  while 
you  were  for  placing  the  whole  world 
under  German  kultur.  Nothing  would 
content  you  but  absolute  world  domin- 
ation." 

"Exactly,"  said  the  doctor,  quietly. 

"And  now  that  the  war  has  come,"  said 
the  other,  "now  that  Germany  has  stirred 
herself  to  war  at  the  bidding  of  those 
who  held  the  same  views  as  you  profess- 
ed— now  you  refuse  to  do  your  part.  You 
owe  it  to  your  country — " 

"Exactly,"  repeated  the  doctor.  "I  owe 
it  to  my  country — to  stay  here.  I  would 
give  an  arm  too  for  my  country,  or  a  life 
perhaps — my  own,  which  ordinarily  I 
would  be  free  to  do.  But  I  would  in  so 
doing  rob  the  world  of  the  lives  of  count- 
less millions — which  I  am  not  free  to 
do!" 

He  paused,  a  heavy  frown  drawing 
grim  lines  around  eyes  and  brow. 

"Listen,"  he  went  on.  "Everything  has 
gone  wrong.  We  willed  war,  yes ;  but  not 
this  kind  of  war.  Who  could  have  told 
that  it  would  not  be  the  same  as  Ger- 
many's other  wars — a  furious  campaign 
of  a  few  weeks,  the  grand,  victorious 
pounding  of  an  efficient  war  machine 
through  hostile  land,  and  then  peace  at 
the  cost  of  some  thousands  of  soldiers' 
lives?  But  this — this  war  of  nations  and 
not  of  armies — this  is  different.  If  we 
could  have  known  what  it  meant — nation- 
al life  stopped,  trade  ruined,  useful  lives 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  thrown 
away  in  futile  fighting — there  would  have 
been  no  war,  Karl!  We  have  created  a 
Frankenstein,  a  monster  that  has  run 
amuck  and  is  crushing  civilization  under 
foot.  I  have  lost  a  brother,  whose  work 
in  the  cause  of  science  had  he  lived  would 
have  been  beyond  computation,  a  friend 
who  bid  fair  to  fill  the  vacant  place  of 
Wagner  and  scores  of  others  to  whom  I 
was  very  close,  specialists  all  of  them, 
men  of  wonderful  promise — unnecessary 
loss,  Karl,  a  criminal  loss  that  men  such 
as  these  should  die  as  soldiers.  I  have 
come  to  hate  and  dread  the  monster  that 
we  have  let  loose  on  the  world !" 

TT  E  paused  again.  When  he  resumed 
•*■  -I  an  undercurrent  of  excitement  crept 
into  his  voice. 

"The  loss  of  life  in  this  war  has  been 
appalling!"  he  said.       "Full-bodied  men 
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are  dying  in  hundreds  of  thousands.  But 
every  year  that  this  old  world  spins  on 
its  axis  more  people  still  die  fiom  a 
deadlier  cause  than  war — men  of  all  ages, 
delicate  women,  little  children  with  the 
hectic  fever  in  their  cheeks  and  the  rack- 
ing cough  that  spells  their  doom.  The 
white  plague " 

He  held  the  test  tube  up  to  the  light 
Vi'ith  a  hand  that  shook  slightly.  It  con- 
tained a  pale-colored  fluid  of  glistening 
transparency. 

"I  have  found  it!"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
of  voice  that  expressed  something  of 
triumph,  but  more  of  wonder  and  rever- 
ence. "Here  it  is — the  serum  that  will 
cure  consumption.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  lives  of  millions  of  the  world's  dis- 
eased and  their  descendants!" 

His  excitement  communicated  itself  to 
his  companion.  The  soldier  rose  and  re- 
garded the  contents  of  the  tube  with  in- 
terest. 

"You  are  sure  of  it?"  he  asked,  after  a 
moment. 

"I  know"  said  the  doctor,  quietly.  "It 
is  not  like  those  other  cures  that  quacks 
have  foisted  on  the  world.  It  is  o  cure 
for  all  cases — the  greatest  medical  dis- 
covery of  centuries.  I  need  just  four 
weeks  more  to  confirm  the  quantities  and 
retrace  every  phase  of  my  experiments. 
I  must  be  sure  of  everything  to  the  last 

milligram,  you  know.     And  then ! 

Then  I  can  prove  to  the  world  that  tuber- 
culosis need  no  longer  be  feared! 

"And  that  is  why  I  can't  offer  myself 
for  service  in  the  war  that  I,  in  a  small 
way,  helped  to  bring  about,"  he  conclud- 
ed. "That  is  why  I  dread  this  war — for 
fear  I  may  be  dragged  into  it  before  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  complete  my  work, 
just  as  my  dead  brother  and  friends 
were." 

'TpHERE  was  a  rap  at  the  door.  The 
-•-  doctor  carefully  placed  the  test  tube 
with  its  precious  contents'  back  into  a 
holder  and  answered  the  summons.  The 
curiosity  of  the  soldier  drew  him  to  the 
bench,  and  with  his  remaining  hand  he 
lifted  the  tube  up  for  a  closer  inspection. 
As  he  gazed  almost  with  fascination  at 
the  seemingly  innocuous  fluid,  a  cry  from 
the  door  drew  his  attention  that  way. 

With  fear  and  rage  convulsing  every 
feature  of  his  usually  mild  face,  the 
young  doctor  strode  back  into  the  room,  a 
slip  of  paper  crumpled  in  his  hand. 

"I  am  drafted!"  he  cried.  "My  God, 
Karl,  drafted  for  immediate  service!  Do 
you  realize  what  that  m.eans?  I  must 
abandon  my  work  and  go  out  to  the 
trenches,  to  kill  and  perhaps  be  killed !  I 
have  almost  in  my  grasp  the  secret  that 
will  lift  from  the  world  its  heaviest  load 
of  woe.  But  I  must  drop  it  and  march  out 
as  a  private  with  a  rifle  over  my  shoulder 
— cannon-fodde;  !     If  I  am  killed " 

He  broke  off  aghast,  too  startled  even 


allowed  it  to 
burner. 

There  was 
of  glass  and 
less    millions 
stream   down 
uniform. 


to  utter  a  word  of  warn- 
ing. For  the  soldier  had 
essayed  with  his  unsteady 
hand  to  replace  the  tube 
in  the  holder  and  had 
graze  the  sharp  edge  of  a 

a  slight  crash,  a  splintering 
the  secret  of  life  for  count- 
poured   in    an    opalescent 
the  soldier's    faded    g^rey 


'  I  'HERE  was  a  long  period  of  silence. 
•*■  The  doctor  had  sunk  on  a  low  bench, 
his  head  in  his  hands.  The  soldier  gazed 
at  him  with  a  rueful  air  of  remorse. 

"It  was  all  I  had,"  said  the  doctor  fin- 
ally. "That  is,  all  of  the  complete  mix- 
ture. I  could  replace  it,  of  course — if 
I  had  time.  But  to-night  I  start  for 
training  camp!" 

"But  surely  someone  can  be  found  to 
intrust  your  secret  to!  Why  not  get  an 
assistant  to  complete  the  experiment?" 

"That  is  impossible — now,"  said  the 
doctor.  "I  work  by  methods  of  my  own. 
The  greatest  genius  that  lives  couldn't 
pick  up  the  threads  where  I  have  left 
them.  We  would  have  to  work  together 
for  weeks." 

"Then,"  cried  the  soldier,  "get  leave 
of  absence .  for  the  necessary  time.  It 
could  be  secured." 

But  the  other  laughed  almost  vindict- 
ively at  the  suggestion. 

"You,  a  German  soldier,  and  do  not 
know  that  there  is  nothing  of  sufficient 
importance  in  this  world  to  override  mil- 
itary orders!  Did  they  stop  to  consider 
what  the  death  of  my  brother  Max  or 
my  friends  would  mean?  In  the  eyes  of 
the  military  machine  that  we,  in  our 
blindness  have  built  up,  it  is  more  es- 
sential that  Private  Anton  Hangard, 
drafted  to-day,  report  for  duty  on  the 
exact  minute  named  in  the  orders,  than 
that  Dr.  Hangard  complete  his  discovery 
of  a  cure  for  the  disease  that  kills  its 
hundreds  of  thousands  every  year.  How 
the  officers  would  laugh  at  this  latest 
excuse  of  an  unwilling  conscript!" 

With  bitter  resignation,  he  gathered  up 
his  papers  and  threw  them  haphazard  in- 
to a  drawer.  Then  he  turned  his  face, 
livid  and  tragic,  on  his  penitent  compan- 
ion. 

"If  I  fall,  Karl — the  secret  dies  with 
me — Think  of  what  that  means!" 

A  WEARY  surgeon  and  an  anxious- 
-^*-  eyed  nurse  walked  slowly  along  the 
narrow  aisle  between  the  rows  of  cots. 
It  was  the  end  of  another  day  for  them,  a 
day  crammed  with  hasty  operations  and 
feverishly  rapid  work  among  the  ever- 
increasing  stream  of  wounded  that  came 
to  them  from  off  where  the  dull  roar  of 
the  guns  day  and  night  told  of  active 
fighting. 

They  paused  for  a  moment  at  one  of 
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with  fear  and  rage  convulsing  eyery  feature  of  bis  Hiually   mild  face,   the  young   doctor   strode   back   Into   the 

room,   a   slip   of  paper  crumpled   In   his   hand. 


the  cots  and  gazed  down  at  an  emaciated 
figure  tossing  wearily  in  the  last  delirium. 
"Poor  Hangard,"  said  the  surgeon.  "He 
gave  great  promise  when  I  knew  him 
years  ago  at  Munich.  But  it's  all  over 
with  him^ — acute  miliary*,  contracted 
through  exposures  in  the  trenches.  We've 
had  lots  of  such  cases.  It  takes  them  oflf 
in  a  few  weeks.  I  wouldn't  give  Hangard 
a  day  now." 


'Qalloplng  consumption. 


The  dying  man  ceased  his  tossing  and 
lay  still.  His  eyes  opened  and  fixed  them- 
selves on  the  surgeon. 

"Yes,  I  am  close  to  the  border,"  he  said 
faintly,  "You  see  I  had  made  a  special 
study  of  this  particular  affliction  of  the 
flesh — from  which  I  am  dying.  But  you 
are  too  liberal,  doctor.  Personally,  I 
give  myself  less  than  an  hour." 

There  was  another  pause.    Again,  Han- 


gard roused  his  straying  faculties  and 
began   to   speak  in   tones  of  entreaty: 

"Go to  my  place  at  Munich.  I  have 

data there.     Try,  try " 

His  head  dropped  back  on  the  pillow. 
The  hectic  feVer  that  had  burned  in  his 
cheeks,  slowly  died  down.  The  racking 
cough  grew  less  violent  with  weakness. 
His  eyelids  fluttered.  They  could  barely 
catch  his  last  words: 

"The  supreme  irony " 
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A  RECENT  an- 
alysisofnews-      gy    Qj-      OrisOIl 
paper     adver-  J 

tising     shows      that 

eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  it  is  honest  and  legitimate, 
and  only  twelve  per  cent,  suspicious  or  dishonest. 
"If  this  twelve  per  cent,  of  illegitimate  advertising 
were  eliminated,"  says  an  advertising  expert,  "the 
newspapers  would  receive  advertisements  from  all 
or  most  of  the  business  men  who  do  not  now  use 
their  columns.  The  standard  of  newspaper  adver- 
tising would  be  raised  so  that  a  newspaper  adver- 
tisement would  stamp  an  article  as  of  high  quality 
and  would  give  the  confidence  to  the  public  that  is 
now  produced  by  the  word  'sterling'  on  silver  or  by 
the  Government  stamp  on  a  bank  note." 

There  is  no  other  policy,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
right  or  wrong  of  it,  that  compares  with  honesty  and 
square  dealing,  whether  in  a  newspaper,  a  business 
concern,  or  a  man.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world 
that  will  take  the  place  of  sterling  honesty.  A  char- 
acter above  suspicion  is  the  corner-stone  of  success. 

In  spite  of,  or  because  of  all  the  crookedness  and 
dishonesty  that  is  daily  being  uncovered,  of  all  the 
scoundrels  that  are  constantly  being  unmasked, 
integrity  is  the  biggest  word  in  the  business  world 
to-day.  There  never  was  a  time  in  all  history  when 
it  was  so  big,  and  it  is  continually  growing  bigger. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  absolute  honesty  of 
character  meant  so  much  in  business,  when  it  stood 
for  so  much  everywhere,  in  all  circles,  as  it  does  now. 

My  opinion  was  recently  sought  regarding  a 
young  man  under  consideration  for  a  very  important 
position.  Knowing  the  young  man  in  question  only 
slightly,  I  called  up  his  former  employer,  for  whom 
he  had  worked  a  long  time,  and  asked  him  what  he 
could  say  for  the  young  fellow.  "He  is  every  inch 
a  man,"  was  the  quick  reply,  "and  there  is  nothing 
more  to  say." 

Nor  did  I  want  to  know  anything  more.  Such  a 
recommendation  from  my  friend  meant  volumes. 
It  meant  he  had  the  highest  possible  personal 
regard  for  his  former  employee  and  the  greatest 
admiration  for  his  ability.  It  meant  that  the 
young  man  was  honest,  that  he  could  be  trusted, 
under  any  circumstances,  with  any  responsibility. 
It  meant  not  only  that  he  would  be  loyal  to  his 
employer,  but  that  he  was  able,  that  he  had  good 
judgment,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  do  foolish 
things  or  make  bad  breaks.  It  meant  that  who- 
ever employed  this  young  man  would  not  need 
to  worry  about  his  credit,  or  about  the  firm's  pro- 
gress during  the  proprietor's  absence.  It  meant  that 
he  would  watch  its  conduct  and  its  reputation,  that 


he  would  not  throw 

Swett    Marden      away  or  imperii  any 

opportunity  for  its 
advancement,  that  he 

would   be  a   live,   progressive,   up-to-date,   tireless 

worker. 

A  large  part  of  the  business  of  the  world  is  based 
on  reputation.  Bankers  make  loans,  or  refuse  them; 
jobbers  give  credit  or  refuse  it,  largely  on  a  man's 
reputation.  Is  he  reliable?  Can  you  depend  on  his 
word?  Will  he  do  as  he  agrees?  These  are  vital  ques- 
tions on  which  credit  is  based. 

A  well-known  bank  president  says:  "Millions  of 
dollars  are  loaned  on  character,  for  there  are  men  of 
such  high  standing,  though  not  rich  in  this  world's 
goods,  that  they  will  not  borrow  more  than  they 
can  repay." 

Another  banker  says  he  would  rather  lend  money 
to  the  honest  poor  man,  than  to  the  rich  knave  who 
could  give  substantial  security. 

I  know  two  young  business  men  who  have  very 
little  property,  but  who  have  a  credit  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  because  their  bankers  believe  in 
them.  They  bank  upon  their  character  and  their 
ability  to  succeed  more  than  upon  the  assets  in  sight. 
Their  known  honesty  and  their  reputation  as 
hustlers,  indefatigable  workers,  is  worth  more  to 
them  as  capital  than  many  thousands  of  dollars 
in  cash. 

"It  is  the  judgment  of  your  contemporaries  that 
is  most  important  to  you,"  says  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
ex-president  of  Harvard  University.  "It  is  made  up 
in  part  by  persons  to  whom  you  have  never  spoken, 
by  persons  who  in  your  view  do  not  know  you,  and 
who  get  only  a  general  impression  of  you;  but 
always  it  is  contemporaries  whose  judgment  is  for- 
midable and  unavoidable." 

During  the  Civil  WarMn  America,  when  General 
Lee  was  consulting  one  of  his  officers  as  to  a  certain 
movement  of  his  army,  a  farmer's  boy  overheard 
the  general  remark  that  he  had  decided  to  march  on 
Gettysburg  instead  of  Harrisburg.  The  quick-witted 
boy  at  once  telegraphed  the  fact  to  Governor  Curtin. 
"I  would  give  my  right  hand,"  said  the  Governor, 
"to  know  if  this  boy  tells  the  truth."  A  corporal 
replied,  "Governor,  I  know  that  boy.  It  is  impossible 
for  him  to  lie.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  false  blood  in 
his  veins."  In  fifteen  minutes  the  Union  troops  were 
marching  toward  Gettysburg.  The  world  knows 
the  result. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  clean  record,  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  square,  absolutely  reliable,  to  help  a 
young  man  along.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to 
truth  as  a  man  builder.   Nothing  else  will  do  more 
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toward  your  real  advancement  than  the  resolve  in  starting 
out  on  your  career  to  make  your  word  stand  for  something, 
your  signature  to  mean  something,  to  always  tell  the  truth, 
whether  it  is  to  your  material  interest  or  not.  Truth  and 
honesty  make  an  impregnable  foundation  for  a  noble 
character. 

WHEN  a  poor  struggling  young  lawyer,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln would  never  take  the  wrong  side  of  a  case.  "I 
could  not  do  it,"  he  said.  "All  the  time  while  talking  to  the 
jury  I  should  be  thinking,  'Lincoln,  you're  a  liar,  you're  a 
liar,'  and  I  believe  I  should  forget  myself  and  say  it  out 
loud." 

The  title  of  "Honest  Abe"  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
making  him  President  of  the  United  States.  Everybody 
who  knew  Lincoln  believed  in  him.  They  saw  in  the  man  a 
deep  dead-in-earnestness,  an  absolute  honesty  and  straight- 
forwardness of  principle  from  which  nothing  could  swerve 
him.  It  was  the  unquestioned  faith  in  his  honesty  that  gave 
him  such  a  hold  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 
Nothing  could  shake  their  confidence  in  him. 

Truth  is  the  natural  utterance  of  the  honest  character. 
It  is  the  voice  of  God  himself.  A  man  is  impersonal  when 
speaking  the  truth,  when  in  the  right.  What  he  does  or 
says  is  no  longer  a  question  of  personality  but  of  truth.  We 
instinctively  feel  something  beyond  and  above  the  man  who 
speaks,  that  is  proclaiming  the  divine  principle. 

Why  is  it  when  one  man  in  a  community  speaks,  every- 
body listens,  and  believes  what  he  says?  Why  does  his  word 
carry  so  much  more  weight  than  another  man's?  It  is 
because  there  is  character  behind  the  word.  Another  man 
in  the  same  community  might  say  the  same  thing  and  it 
would  make  no  more  impression  on  the  public  mind  than 
water  makes  on  a  duck's  back.  Why?  Because  there  is  no 
principle  behind  the  words,  no  reliability  in  the  man  back 
of  the  utterance. 

It  is  always  the  character  behind  the  man,  behind  the 
subject,  back  of  the  physician,  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  or 
the  business  concern  that  counts. 

Not  long  since  I  asked  a  business  man  about  the  stand- 
ing of  a  certain  trust  company.  His  reply  was  that  "it 
was  money  good,  but  man  bad."  That  is,  the  concern  had 
not  a  real  man  behind  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  of  modern  times  is  the  great 
fortune  without  a  man  behind  it — the  fortune  of  the  man 
without  "charact^er,  without  moral  stamina. 

Many  of  the  men  who  control  vast  fortunes  to-day 
would,  but  for  their  wealth,  have  no  standing  whatever  in 
their  communities.  Those  who  know  them  have  very  little 
respect  for  them  personally.  They  are  not  nearly  as  strong 
morally,  and  do  not  rank  as  high  mentally,  as  many  of 
their  emploj'ees.  Whatever  standing  they  have  may  be 
attributed  to  their  money. 

To  amass  a  fortune  and  spoil  a  man  in  the  process  is 
pretty  poor  business.  There  is  no  more  contemptible  thing 
in  the  world  than  a  dishonest,  morally  twisted,  soul-starved 
man,  standing  beside  a  Inige  pile  of  dollars. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  against  making  money.  That  is 
necessary  and  desirable  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  all 
of  us.  It  is  making  money  at  the  expense  of  character  that 
must  be  condemned  as  the  greatest  failure  in  life. 

"As  a  merchant  he  is  a  success,  but  as  a  man  a  faiilure." 
How  often  do  we  hear  this  said  of  a  man.  Or,  "He  is  a  great 
physician,  a  clever  lawyer,  or  a  successful  financier,  but  as 
a  man  there  is  something  lacking." 

THE  trouble  with  many  millionaires  is  that  they  were  not 
men  before  they  were  bank  presidents,  trust  company 
presidents,  financiers.  Their  great  lack  is  that  they  are 
paupers  in  character.  Their  death  leaves  the  community 
no  poorer.  No  matter  how  prominent  they  may  have  been 
when  living,  in  a  few  years  they  are  entirely  forgotten  by 
the  public.  They  never  made  a  ripple  on  their  time;  they 
made  no  footprints  which,  "others  seeing,  take  heart  again." 
Our  love  and  our  confidence  are  won  by  character,  not  by 


wealth  or  skill.  Our  esteem  is  based  on  manhood,  not  on 
dollars. 

Running  through  a  list  of  genuinely  great  characters 
at  random,  we  always  find  there  is  a  strong  backbone  of 
purpose  in  them.  We  sense  the  temper  of  their  manhood, 
the  stamina  of  their  character.  We  sense  the  great  moral 
force  in  them,  regardless  of  their  vocations,  something 
which  they  consider  more  sacred  than  money  making,  busi- 
ness considerations,  or  even  life  itself.  When  talking  with 
them  you  feel  they  cannot  be  bought,  they  are  not  for  sale. 
You  know  well  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  bribe  them 
or  to  influence  them,  for  they  stand  on  the  bedrock  of  prin- 
ciple, immovable  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  Such  characters 
are  the  salt  of  civilization. 

Some  of  the  world's  noblest  characters  have  sacrificed 
their  all  for  principle,  and  for  its  sake  many  have  cheerful' y 
gone  to  the  stake  and  to  the  gallows. 

Things  are  so  planned  in  the  moral  universe  that  in 
order  to  get  very  far,  or  to  accomplish  very  much  in  this 
world,  a  man  has  to  be  honest.  The  whole  structure  of 
natural  law  is  pledged  to  defeat  the  lie,  the  deceit,  the  sham. 
Ultimately  only  the  right  can  succeed,  only  truth  can  tri- 
umiph.  The  whole  lesson  of  life  goes  to  show  that  no  amount 
of  smartness,  of  brilliancy,  of  scheming,  or  long-headed 
cunning,  can  take  the  place  of  downright  honesty,  or  be  a 
substitute  for  personal  integrity. 

When  Marshall  Field  was  burned  out  in  the  great  Chi- 
cago fire,  while  his  store  with  all  he  possessed  lay  in  ashes. 
Eastern  financiers  telegraphed  him  to  draw  on  them  for 
what  he  wanted.  The  fire  which  destroyed  Chicago  could 
not  burn  up  the  reliability  that  stamped  his  character.  His 
name  was  a  synonym  of  honesty. 

When  young  Field,  a  poor  farmer  boy,  began  to  build 
up  what  ultimately  became  one  of  the  greatest  merchandise 
concerns  in  the  world,  he  had  no  other  capital  than  honesty. 
With  this  he  started  to  do  business  in  a  perfectly  legitimate 
way,  without  any  chicanery,  without  cunning  or  deceit, 
without  misrepresentation  or  falsehood  of  any  sort.  He 
declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  questionable  trade 
methods,  or  illegitimate  "get-rich-quick"  schemes.  His 
ambition  was  to  sell  goods  for  the  smallest  possible  profits, 
to  cover  up  nothing,  to  hide  nothing.  No  one  in  his  employ 
was  permitted  to  misrepresent  or  cover  up  anything.  A 
clerk  who  misled  a  customer  for  the  sake  of  making  a  sale 
was  discharged,  no  matter  how  advantageous  for  the  time 
being  that  particular  sale  might  have  been  for  the  house. 
He  knew  that,  despite  the  profit  made  out  of  the  trans- 
action, a  deceived  or  dissatisfied  customer  would  be  a  per- 
petual enemy  to  his  house,  and  might  be  a  great  injury  to 
his  business. 

This  was  why  customers  flocked  to  buy  at  Marshall 
Field's  store.  They  knew  they  would  get  a  "square  deal." 
They  knew  that  if  there  were  anything  wrong,  if  anything 
had  been  misrepresented  by  clerks,  if  for  any  reason  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  purchases,  the  house  would 
make  it  right,  for  that  was  the  Marshall  Field  policy. 

There  is  something  about  honesty  of  purpose,  truthful- 
ness and  sincerity  in  our  friendships,  in  our  lives,  in  our 
vocations,  in  our  dealings  with  others,  that  compensates  for 
deficiencies  or  lacks  in  other  directions.  Even  though  we 
have  but  one  talent  and  fill  a  very  humble  station  in  life, 
integrity  of  character  helps  us  upward,  because  it  gives 
mental  stability,  and  public  confidence,  without  these  suc- 
cess in  any  direction  is  impossible. 

JUST  as  honesty,  not  practised  for  its  own  sake,  but 
because  it  is  a  paying  policy,  is  not  a  source  of  strength 
or  moral  stamina,  so  the  negative  policy,  the  practice  of 
"don't"  is  not  an  indication  of  a  sterling  character. 

Merely  not  doing  wrong   things   does   not   necessarily 

make  a  strong  character.    Stalwart  character  is  built  up 

by  action,  by  doing  things;  it  is  the  product  of  a  positive, 

not  of  a  negative  mentality.    Mere  negative  virtues  will 

Continued  on  Page  81. 
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The  New  Spirit  of  the  British 

An  American  View  of  the  Events  Leading  up  to  Coalition 


"E" 


NGLAND  with  the  curtain  lifted" 
is  the  title  of  a  remarkable  article 
by  Will  Irwin  in  the  Metropolitan 
Magazine.  It  is  an  article  of  extreme 
interest,  purporting  to  explain  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  formation  of  the 
Coalition  Government  and  the  co-incident 
launching  of  the  campaign  for  munitioiis, 
and  in  a  sense  also  to  predict  what  will 
follow.  British  readers  will  not  agree 
with  all  that  Mr.  Irwin  says,  but  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  main  he  is  not  far 
from  the  truth.  At  any  rate  he  views 
our  cause  and  our  chances  of  success  with 
a  friendly  eye. 

At  the  outset,  he  first  sets  out  his  con- 
ception of  the  British  character  and  the 
foundation  on  which  the  British  Empire 
was  laid.    He  says: 

What  kind  of  people  are  these  English, 
who  have  held  dominion  over  the  world 
for  a  century  long,  and  who  now  stand  at 
Armageddon  fighting  to  hold  not  only 
their  Empire,  but  even  their  own  little 
central  island?  We  shall  understand  their 
quandary,  we  shall  understand  Earl  Kit- 
chener only  by  understanding  them. 

British  institutions  and  British  thought 
had  their  heyday  of  success  in  the  good 
Victorian  days.  The  world  began  to  recog- 
nize England  as  mistress  while  the  Queen 
was  young,  though,  indeed,  most  of  the 
plowing  of  the  Empire  had  been  done  in 
the  generation  before.  There  is  only  one 
explanation  for  the  British  dominion  over 
land  and  sea,  for  the  growth  of  that 
gigantic  Empire — ability.  In  the  day  of 
their  struggle  for  power,  the  British  had 
more  brains  of  the  practical  kind,  together 
with  a  more  aggressive  pluck,  than  any 
other  people  on  the  globe. 

Then,  too,  the  national  character 
matched  the  times.  From  our  first  glimpse 
of  them,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Nor- 
man were  stiff-necked  peoples,  and  tre- 
mendous individualists.  The  burst  of  the 
vital,  triumphant  nineteenth  century,  the 
invention  of  a  hundred  new  industrial  de- 
vices, gave  the  able  individual  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  by  this  token  England  grew 
fat  among  the  nations. 

Successful  in  the  world,  Britain  began 
to  set;  to  change  her  old  forms,  so  useful 
in  her  age  of  success,  to  formulas.  The 
conservatism  of  Britain — always  a  nation- 
al tendency — became  emphasised  by  an- 
other   change    in    British    society.    The 


growth  of  her  colonies  drew  away  the  ad- 
venturous and  the  original,  of  whose 
labors  the  United  States  was  the  first 
fruit.  Once,  the  type  of  Drake  and 
Frobisher  and  Clive  came  home  between 
wanderings  to  leaven  the  lump,  and  to 
breed  into  the  English  race  its  own  quali- 
ties. Now  the  men  of  this  stripe  were 
settled  in  the  Australian  bush,  the  Can- 
adian prairie,  the  South  African  veldt. 
They  were  part  of  the  Empire;  but  their 
fresh,  red  blood  flowed  back  to  the  heart 
of  the  Empire  no  more.  Left  behind  were 
the  hereditarily  rick — of  course  a  con- 
servative class — the  governors  of  the  Em- 
pire-machine, and  those  simply  who  had 
not  the  enterprise  to  get  out. 

There  were  two  Britains.  One  sailed 
the  seas,  hunting  for  trade  and  high  ad- 
venture in  all  the  strange  parts  of  the 
world ;  it  broke  and  cleared  the  Saskatche- 
wan; it  mined  diamonds  and  fought 
KafKrs  in  South  Africa;  it  made  gold- 
mines out  of  .'•and-heaps  in  Australia. 
This  was  an  able  people,  and  fluid.  It 
seized  on  the  new  thing  with  an  avidity 
almost  American. 

The  other  Britain  stayed  at  home,  run- 
ning the  Empire  by  immemorial  methods. 
It  turned  out  the  print  cloths  which  the 
British  marine  carried  to  the  remotest 
islands  of  the  seas;  it  did  the  clerical 
work;  or  it  merely  spent  the  hereditary 
wealth.  This  also  was  an  able  people;  but 
it  was  rigid.  It  distrusted  the  new  thing 
with  all  the  distrust  of  natural  conserva- 
tism. In  each  move  forward  it  looked 
backward  for  a  precedent.  And  this  ele- 
ment in  the  British  Empire  held  almost 
complete  control  in  that  day  when  newer 
peoples  had  reviewed  this  world  and  its 
forces  and  were  finding  better  ways  of 
making  the  world  and  its  forces  produc- 
tive. While  Germany  and,  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree America,  was  discovering  social 
team-work  and  beginning  to  apply  it,  the 
class  which  distrusted  team-work  because 
it  hampered  the  individual  and  because  it 
was  new,  sat  drawn  off  from  the  rest, 
directing  the  fiances,  the  government  and 
the  military  affairs  of  the  greatest  and 
most  benevolent  Empire  which  the  world 
ever  knew. 

Able  they  were,  tremendously  able — 
perhaps  the  most  able  group  of  people  in 
the  world.  England  could  not  have  kept 
in  the  running  so  long  without  high  in- 
dividual efficiency. 


Dealing  with  the  events  immediately 
following  the  declaration  of  war,  Mr. 
Irwin  claims  that  Britain  went  to  work 
with  a  will  and  on  broader  lines  than 
ever  before  but — shaping  everything  to 
old  and  accepted  lines.    He  says: 

They  began  the  work  of  gathering  re- 
cruits by  installing  as  head  of  the  British 
army  the  greatest  figure  in  Great  Britain, 
Earl  Kitchener,  of  Khartoum.  Kitchener  is 
one  of  the  few  men  whose  name  can  be 
intioduced  anywhere  without  the  neces- 
sity of  reviewing  his  career.  After  the 
death  of  Gordon  and  the  fall  of  Khartoum, 
he  ended  two  years  of  muddling  by  run- 
ning a  railroad  into  the  heart  of  the  ene- 
my's country  and  by  so  organizing  the 
army  which  used  the  railroad  that  the 
ensuing  battle  was  only  the  capstone  of 
his  preparation.  Similarly,  he  went  into 
South  Africa  and  organized  for  victory, 
after  another  muddle,  the  British  army 
which  finished  off  the  Boers. 

He  is  not  a  supreme  field  general;  the 
British  recognize  that;  he  is  an  organizer. 
He  has  the  he-  o'c  quality,  so  indefinable, 
so  powerful  among  men.  He  is  a  creature 
of  gigantic  body  and  of  gigantic  will. 
Above  all,  for  practical  purposes,  he  is  the 
best  advertised  man  in  the  Empire.  His 
is  a  curious  case  of  advertising;  still  there 
are  parallels  in  our  Western  world.  Al- 
though the  press,  through  G.  W.  Stevens, 
war  correspondent,  made  him  famous  in 
the  beginning,  Kitchener  showed,  either 
by  disposition  ov  policy,  an  aversion  to 
"press."  Instead  of  lessening  his  popu- 
larity, this  seemed  only  to  increase  it.  In 
the  public  mind  he  figured  as  a  superman, 
living  in  a  Hero's  world  of  his  own,  dis- 
daining those  lesser  means  by  which  lesser 
men  get  fame. 

Never  was  general  better  chosen  to  in- 
spire and  enthuse  a  public.  Kitchener  was 
the  head  of  the  army.  All  was  well.  Clever 
advertising  men  took  up  the  theme  and 
played  upon  it.  This  was  "Kitchener's 
anny,"  not  the  King's  army.  All  over  the 
Empire  the  name  of  Kitchener  blazed 
from  posters  which  called  men  to  enlist. 
And  the  response,  let  me  say  here,  was  not 
only  immediate,  but  unprecedented.  The 
actual  numbers  of  the  British  army  is  a 
secret  very  closely  guarded.  However,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  by  June,  or  ten 
months  after  the  war  began.  Great 
Britain  had  nearly  three  million  men  un- 
der arms,  every  one  a  volunteer. 

He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that  events 
began  to  prove  that  more  was  needed  than 
an  army;  that  "to  furnish  the  heavy  guns 
and  especially  those  expensive,  compli- 
cated shells  which  keep  the  guns  going 
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night  and  day,  you  must  organize  the 
whole  nation  back  of  the  army."  France 
soon  sensed  this  and  proceeded  to  or- 
ganize society  as  Germany  had  done. 
Britain  was  slower  to  waken  up  to  the 
truth.  It  was  not  until  inability  to  supply 
the  army  with  the  necessary  high  explo- 
sives became  understood  and  Northcliflfe 
started  his  campaign,  that  Britain  really 
wakened  up.  She  has  buckled  down  to  the 
new  task  and,  with  characteristic  British 
thoroughness,  has  dropped  factional  dis- 
content, even  to  the  extent  of  an  almost 
unanimous  selection  of  Lloyd  George  to 
handle  the  "industrial  side"  of  the  war. 
In  conclusion,  he  sums  up  the  question  as 
follows : 

I  have  seemed  severe,  I  suppose,  toward 
England.  But  remember  what  I  said  in 
the  beginning;  that  in  reporting  a  quar- 
rel it  is  easy  to  see  things  out  of  propor- 
tion; that  the  hidden  story  of  the  dis- 
agreement between  von  Tirpitz  and  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  would  probably  give 
as  much  satisfaction  to  the  enemies  of 
Germany  as  the  publicly  known  story  of 
the  crisis  in  the  British  Cabinet  gives  to 
the  enemies  of  England. 

I  told  these  facts  lately  in  the  presence 
of  an  American  who  sympathizes  with  the 
unpopular  German  cause.  "Aren't  you 
ashamed  of  your  English  friends  now?" 
he  asked.   "Do  you  think  they  deserve  to 


win?"  He  was  confusing  eflficiency  with 
right.  If  we  worship,  as  some  of  the  lords 
of  Germany  do,  a  machine-made  Odin 
whose  new  commandment  is  success,  the 
British  deserve  to  lose.  Most  of  us  do  not 
worship  this  god  in  our  hearts;  our  deep- 
est ethics  hold  that  it  is  better,  morally,  to 
fail  for  the  right  than  to  succeed  for 
the  wrong.  It  is  easy,  also,  to  confuse 
methods  with  aims  and  ideals.  Remem- 
bering that  Germany  has  abolished  the 
slum  while  England  maintains  it,  I  could 
easily  side  with  Germany,  did  I  not  know 
that  Germany  is  preserving  and  strength- 
ening her  working  class  only  in  order  to 
impose  German  rule  on  peoples  who  do 
not  want  it,  to  extend  the  trade  of  her 
moneyed  class,  and  to  glorify,  over  all 
else,  the  outworn  fetishes  of  the  state 
for  the  state's  sake  and  the  King  for  the 
King's  sake.  Germany's  method  was  good, 
but  her  ends  were  rotten.  Germany  had 
been  saving  the  babies  of  her  slums;  but 
the  price  of  their  lives  were  the  deluded 
dead  of  the  great  line,  and  the  murdered 
dead  of  Aerschot  and  Louvain  and 
Dinant.  England's  end,  though  dimly 
perceived,  was  good;  but  her  methods 
were  so  wrong  that  they  amounted,  often, 
to  cruelty.  She  did  not  worship  false 
national  gods,  but  she  saw  her  own  gods 
but  hazily  through  the  mists  of  pre'udice. 
Such  intelligences  as  that  of  Lloyd  George 
are  the  morning  beams  to  pierce  those 
mists.  Kitchener  failed,  on  the  social  side 
of  his  task,  because  he  was  the  old  Eng- 
land. If  Lloyd  George  succeeds,  it  will  be 
because  he  is  the  newer  England. 


The  World  and  Wheat 

The  Importance  of  the  Primary  Industry — Wheat  Growing 


IN  the  course  of  an  article  "A  Billion 
Bushels  of  Wheat,"  Judson  C.  Welli- 
ver,  writing  in  Munsey's  Magazine, 
paints  a  striking  picture  of  the  import- 
ance which  wheat  plays  in  the  affairs  of 
this  world.   He  says  in  part: 

A  few  years  ago  some  archaeologists, 
exploring  among  the  tombs  of  that  Egypt 
where  the  Pharaohs  once  ruled,  and  where 
Joseph  of  the  many-colored  coat  operated 
the  first  recorded  corner  in  foodstuffs, 
found,  wrapped  in  the  cerements  of  a 
royal  mummy,  some  grains  of  wheat. 
They  had  been  buried  with  the  aristocratic 
remains  forty  centuries  before,  or  perhaps 
fifty;  a  thousand  years  doesn't  make  much 
difference  to  an  Egyptologist  or  a  grain 
of  seed  wheat. 

It  didn't  occur  to  anybody  to  try  arti- 
ficial respiration  or  administration  of 
oxygen  on  the  mummy;  he  was  conceded 
to  be  hopelessly  dead.  Not  so  the  grains 
of  wheat.  They  had  lain  in  the  tomb  while 
djmasties  had  grown  and  gone,  while  em- 
pires had  flourished  and  fallen  and  been 
forgot.  Their  long  sleep  had  spanned  the 
splendor  of  the  Ptolemies,  "the  glory  that 
was  Greece,  and  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome."  Civilizations  had  been  made, 
wrecked,  and  made  again  around  their 
vasty  tomb  a  score  of  times.  A  world  had 
been  reorganized ;  new  races,  religions,  in- 
stitutions, continents,  peoples,  had  come 
and  gone,  trooping  by,  now  under  the 
crescent,  again  under  the  cross;  now  with 
the  scimitar,  again  with  the  cross-bow  and 
the  lance  of  the  crusaders. 

Mussulman  and  Christian  had  come 
into  the  world  and  fought  over  the  fields 


of  the  Pyramids,  and  still  the  wheat 
grains  had  slept  on  and  on.  Napoleon  had 
brought  his  crashing  cannon  and  wakened 
the  echoes  of  the  ancients;  the  barbarians 
of  far-off  Britain  had  come  and  brought 
new  life  and  inspiration  and  hope  to  old 
Egypt;  but  yet  the  grains  of  wheat  slept 
on,  nurturing  the  precious  germ  of  life. 

Then,  at  last,  when  all  that  the  world 
knows  about  its  own  history  had  passed  in 
long  procession  around  their  resting- 
place,  those  faithful  guardians  of  the  life 
principle  in  the  plant  which  has  furnished 
man  in  all  his  generations  and  changes 
with  his  favorite  food,  were  brought  out, 
planted,  and — 

Grew! 


Somebody's  got  to  back  np. 

— Orr,   In   NashylUe   Tenessean. 


The  waters  of  the  ancient  Nile,  now  no 
longer  a  mystery  to  be  worshiped,  watered 
them  back  to  life  and  germination ;  and 
the  seeds  of  the  Pharaohs  brought  forth 
in  the  land  of  Cromer  and  Kitchener! 

Has  not  the  wheat  deserved  its  epic? 
It  came  from  the  birthplace  of  the  race ;  it 
has  gone  wherever  the  race  has  gone,  to 
all  the  continents,  to  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
to  the  frozen  north  and  the  tropic  south. 
Man  has  conquered  the  land,  the  seas,  the 
air;  he  has  harnessed  the  forces  of  nature, 
of  science,  of  a  thousand  arts,  of  all  social 
organization,  to  the  chariot  of  his  own  em- 
pire ;  but  he  has  never  seen  the  day  when 
the  wheat  was  not  his  first  guarantee  of 
substance,  of  sustenance,  of  life. 

How  good  and  gracious,  how  generous 
and  responsive,  it  has  been  to  his  appeals! 
Whether  he  scratched  with  a  twig  or 
plowed  with  a  forked  stick  or  hoed  with  a 
painfully  shapen  flint,  the  wheat  has  an- 
swered and  supplied  his  needs.  When  he 
multiplied  upon  the  earth  and  filled  its 
wastes  with  his  myriads,  it  only  asked 
that  he  should  provide  the  gang-plow  and 
the  reaper,  the  harvester  and  the  steam 
thrasher,  and  it  would  go  on  feeding  him 
and  his  children. 

The  picture  of  the  ever-beginning, 
never-ended  wheat  harvest  of  the  world 
will  be  a  splendid  section  of  the  great  epic 
when  it  is  written.  It  will  tell  how,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  southern  hemisphere's 
spring,  which  is  September  21,  the  harvest 
of  wheat  opens  in  Ecuador,  right  under 
the  equator;  and  that  same  day,  the  first 
of  the  northern  world's  autumn,  they  will 
be  sowing  in  Scotland  for  the  next  year's 
crop.  From  Ecuador  the  harvest  will  tra- 
vel gradually  southward,  as  the  season 
advances;  through  Peru  and  Chile  and 
the  hundred-league  fields  of  Argentina, 
until  South  America  sees  the  last  of  its 
wheat  harvest  in  Patagonia,  in  middle 
February.  The  early  days  of  October  will 
see  wheat  harvesting  in  Ecuador  and  in 
Scotland;  at  opposite  ends  of  the  crop  and 
of  the  world,  as  it  were. 

Who  could  picture  the  variety  of  races, 
costumes,  implements,  methods,  that 
would  be  engaged,  all  at  once,  in  the  wheat 
harvest  of  the  earth — from  the  Kurds  of 
Asia's  -steppes  to  the  Kaffirs  of  Africa; 
from  the  Indians  of  the  East  to  the 
Indians  of  three  Americas;  from  Norway, 
where  the  harvest-workers  may  toil  under 
the  summer  night's  sun  till  midnight,  to 
the  plateaus  of  the  tropic  lands  where  day 
and  night  are  precisely  equal  every  day  in 
the  year. 

The  most  aboriginal  and  the  most  en- 
lightened peoples  on  earth  would  be  seeri, 
with  tools  and  processes  corresponding  to 
their  varying  states  of  culture,  all  coaxing 
the  wheat  to  serve  them.  Among  them 
would  be  the  coolie  of  Japan  or  Korea, 
painstakingly  beguiling  the  last  stalk  and 
the  last  grain  from  his  pitiful  little  plot 
of  land,  by  methods  so  intensive  that  they 
make  an  American  think  of  farming  un- 
der a  microscope;  the  peasant  of  Europe, 
working  his  small  fields  with  tools  that 
would  be  hopeless  in  the  wide-flung  opera- 
tions of  America,  Russia  or  Australia;  the 
magnates  of  the  Canadian  and  American 
prairies,  driving  six  horses  to  a  self- 
binder  on  which  the  "boss"  sits  under  a 
green  umbrella  on  a  delicately  adjusted 
spring  seat — with  a  cushion.  Or,  perhaps, 
in  the  still  more  ambitious  farming  of  the 
big  plains,  we  should  see  the  traction  me- 
chanism, driven  by  a  petrol  engine,  which 
cuts,  threshes,  measures,  and  even  sacks 
the  grain  in  one  huge  operation,  and  looks 
without  a  tremor  at  the  prospect  of  a 
ten-thousand-acre  field. 
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What  of  Robert  Lansing? 

A  Sketch  of  the  Able  Diplomat  Who  Succeeded  Bryan 


MUCH  curiosity  has  been  felt  as  to 
the  man  who  is  now  handling  the 
rudder  of  the  American  ship  of 
state.  Robert  Lansing  became  Secretary 
of  State  at  a  most  trying  time — when 
Bryan,  actuated  by  motives  of  deep  sin- 
cerity or  angling  for  the  1916  vote,  which 
you  will,  resigned  his  post  at  the  very 
moment  when  war  clouds  loomed  black- 
est. Nevertheless,  there  was  a  remark- 
able unanimity  of  feeling  with  regard  to 
Lansing  from  end  to  end  of  the  United 
States.  The  complete  confidence  shovrn 
was  nothing  short  of  amazing. 

The  following  sketch  of  Lansing,  which 
is  contributed  by  John  Temple  Graves  to 
the  Cosmopolitan  will  perhaps  serve  to 
explain  to  those  who  do  not  know  much 
of  Lansing  why  Uncle  Sam  places  such 
implicit  trust  in  him: 

By  all  the  records  and  the  evidences,  it 
is  a  citizen  and  publicist  of  the  highest 
type  who  has  fallen  into  and  is  more  than 
filling  the  robe  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan. 

The  President  has  been  fortunate.  Per- 
haps he  has  also  been  far-seeing.  And  the 
country  is  frankly  and  fully  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  recent  remarkable 
revolution  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Author,  international  lawyer,  trained 
diplomatist,  and  balanced  statesman — 
artist,  poet,  athlete,  and  sportsman — 
Robert  Lansing,  of  New  York,  is  alto- 
gether the  most  versatile,  and,  saving  the 
President  himself,  very  much  the  best 
equipped  man  who  has  come  out  of  pro- 
fessional privacy  into  the  wide  open  of 
public  life  within  this  generation  of 
Americans. 

Robert  Lansing  may  justly  claim  to 
have  represented  the  American  govern- 
ment in  more  international  arbitrations 
than  any  living  American.  Of  these,  the 
Fur-Seal  arbitration,  the  Alaskan  Bound- 
ary case,  and  the  Atlantic  Fisheries  case 
are  the  three  most  important  inter- 
national disputes  to  which  the  United 
States  has  been  a  party  within  these 
forty  years.  Henri  Fromageot,  the  dis- 
tinguished French  authority,  declares 
that  Mr.  Lansing  "has  had  a  longer  and 
broader  experience  in  international  arbi- 
tration than  any  living  lawyer." 

With  the  extraordinary  training  and 
experience  in  international  activities 
which  have  turned  him  out  a  master  diplo- 
matist and  statesman,  Secretary  Lansing 
enters  upon  his  new  office  with  the  cordial 
sympathy  and  regard  of  the  distinguished 
Cabinet  of  which  he  is  now  the  Premier, 
with  the  absolute  trust  of  the  President, 
and  the  well-won  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  new  Prime  Minister 
has  been  the  de  facto  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  last  several  months.  No  less  an 
authority  than  James  Brown  Scott,  long 
eminent  in  the  State  Department,  declares 
that  the  note  of  February  10th,  protesting 
to  Great  Britain  the  misuse  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  by  British  merchant  vessels,  and 
the  note  to  Germany,  protesting  the  men- 
ace to  neutral  commerce  in  her  war-zone, 
were  both  prepared  by  Mr.  Lansing  under 
the  direction  of  the  President.  Both  of 
these  papers  have  been  approved  by  the 
American  press  and  people.    The  Presi- 


dent has  leaned  on  him  for  real  counsel 
and  real  assistance,  and  Mr.  Bryan  was 
glad  to  shift  upon  his  willing  shoulders 
burdens  of  diplomacy  beyond  his  own  ken. 
The  practical  diplomacy  of  the  man  is 
beautifully  evidenced  in  the  astonishing 
fact  that  he  enters  upon  his  duties  with 
the  rejoicing  confidence  of  his  President, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  the  affectionate 
regard  and  best  wishes  of  the  departing 
Bryan. 

And  with  Robert  Lansing's  entrance  as 
Premier,  the  whole  face  and  tone  of  the 
Cabinet  changes.  Where  yesterday  the 
Cabinet  council  wore  the  face  of  Bryan, 
stormy,  idealistic,  and  full  of  fads  and 
fancies,  to-day  that  body  bears  the  saner 
and  safer  Lansing-Lane-Garrison  face. 
The  general  sense  of  relief  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. The  Cabinet  looks  better  toward 
the  end  of  this  administration  than  it  did 
at  the  beginning. 

Keen  and  diligent  as  has  been  the 
Lansing  practice  in  international  affairs, 
his  study  of  the  theory  has  been  not  less 
diligent,  and  he  is  as  profound  in  theory 
as  he  has  been  brilliant  and  successful  in 
action.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law, 
in  1906,  and  one  of  the  potential  and  in- 
defatigable editors  of  "The  American 
Journal  of  International  Law,"  and  is  the 
author  of  the  standard  text-book  entitled 
"Government." 

But  neither  theory  nor  practice  in  inter- 
national affairs  makes  up  the  sole  equip- 
ment of  the  new  Secretary  of  State.  He 
is  called  by  his  Cabinet  contemporaries 
the  "ideal  war  diplomatist." 

Suave  in  manner,  yet  quiet,  cool,  self- 
possessed — at  times  imperturbable,  but 
always  gracious,  our  prime  minister  is 
everywhere  an  unpretentious  and  winning 
personality.  There  have  been  men  before 
in  public  life  whose  smiles  have  made 
them  famous,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there 


has  ever  been  one  with  a  more  engaging 
smile  than  Robert  Lansing.  He  smiles 
with  his  eyes  as  well  as  with  his  lips — 
sometimes  with  one,  sometimes  with  the 
other,  and  he  is  positively  radiant,  when, 
on  rare  occasions,  he  smiles  with  both. 
But  the  velvet-gloved  hand  holds  iron 
fingers,  and  the  American  premier,  broad- 
minded,  balanced,  and  poised,  always 
master  of  himself  and  of  his  cause,  knows 
how  to  be  as  firm  and  resolute  as  becomes 
the  custodian  of  national  interests  and  of 
national  honor. 

Secretary  Lansing  is  an  indefatigable 
worker,  but  he  happily  knows  how  to  re- 
lax. Outside  of  office-hours,  he  is  a 
painter,  a  draftsman  of  exceptional 
ability,  a  writer  of  exquisite  verse,  a 
patient  and  skilful  fisherman,  a  good  golf- 
player,  and  an  enthusiastic  baseball 
"fan." 

The  new  secretary  is  a  handsome  man. 
He  is  of  good  height,  of  fine  figure,  and 
carriage,  with  greying  hair  and  small 
grey  moustache,  always  perfectly  trim- 
med. He  dresses  up  to  the  Polonious  ad- 
monition :  "Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse 
can  buy,  rich,  not  gaudy."   . 

Robert  Lansing  was  born  in  Water- 
town,  New  York,  October,  17,  1864.  He  is 
the  son  of  an  eminent  lawyer  and  a  kins- 
man of  the  John  Lansing,  of  Revolution- 
ary fame,  who  represented  New  York  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1787,  and  was  later  chancellor 
of  the  state.  The  present  Secretary  is  an 
Amherst  graduate  of  1886,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  the  same  year,  and,  except  when 
retained  by  his  own  and  foreign  govern- 
ments, practised  at  Watertown  until 
called  to  the  public  service. 

Mrs.  Lansing  is  a  daughter  of  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Foster,  and  was  born 
and  nurtured  in  the  atmosphere  of  fine 
diplomacy.  Just  as  John  W.  Foster  suc- 
ceeded the  brilliant  and  impulsive  Blaine, 
retiring  from  President  Harrison's  Cabi- 
net, so  his  distinguished  son-in-law, 
Robert  Lansing,  succeeds  the  famous  and 
spectacular  Bryan  retiring  from  the  Cabi- 
net of  President  Wilson. 


Curing  by  Pressure 

Doctor  Finds  a  New  Way  of  Relieving  Human  Ills 


I 


F  you  had  toothache  would  you  think 
of  relieving  it  by  squeezing  your  toe? 
Nevertheless,  toothache  can  be 
cured  in  that  way.  At  least  so  declares 
Dr.  William  H.  Fitzgerald,  an  American 
doctor  who  has  evolved  a  new  science  of 
health.  He  contends  that  pain  in  any  part 
of  the  body  can  be  cured  by  pressure  in 
some  other  part  of  the  anatomy.  His 
"push-button"  theory  has  created  some 
opposition  but  more  amusement  among 
medical  men.  Whether  there  is  anything 
in  what  he  claims  is  a  point  that  could 
hardly  be  settled  without  some  investiga- 
tion and  the  matter  will,  therefore,  have 
to  be  left  to  the  reader.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  it  will  be  interesting  to  read 
what  Edwin  F.  Bowers  has  to  say  on  the 
subject  in  Everybody's  Magazine: 

It  is  a  good  deal  to  ask  even  a  layman 
to  believe  that  pressing  the  first  joint  of 
his  toe  will  make  his  eye-tooth  stop  aching, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  the 
doctor's   feats    of    medical    legerdemain. 


The  Fitzgerald  method  goes  much  farther. 
He  has  proved  that  simply  by  pressing  a 
definite  focal  point  in  the  particular  zone 
affected,  pain  can  be  relieved  in  any  part 
of  the  body  where  there  is  not  present  an 
active  inflammatory  condition. 

Dr.  Fitzgerald  doesn't  advance  any  the- 
ories explaining  his  discoveries.  He  says 
he  didn't  start  out  with  any  hypothesis. 
He  deals  only  with  facts.  Accident 
disclosed  that  pressure  on  a  certain  spot 
in  the  nostril  gave  practically  the  same 
result  as  the  use  of  cocain.  That  was  six 
years  ago.  He  began  experimenting,  and 
he  found  there  were  many  spots  in  the 
nose,  mouth,  throat,  and  on  the  tongue 
which,  when  pressed  firmly,  deadened  cer- 
tain areas  to  all  sensation. 

He  began  using  nerve-pressure  instead 
of  local  anaesthetics  in  his  operations,  and 
now  he  rarely  has  any  use  for  cocain.  He 
has  charted  upward  of  three  hundred  foci 
in  the  cavities  of  the  nose  and  throat,  in- 
cluding the  mouth  and  tongue. 

Now  this  nerve  pressure  isn't  infallible. 
It  doesn't  work  in  every  case;  but  neither 
does  morphine.  Dr.  Fitzgerald  has  found 
that  nerve-pressure  will  completely  oblit- 
erate pain  in  about  sixty-five  per  cent,  of 
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the  cases,  while  it  will  deaden  pain  in 
about  eighty  per  cent. 

In  the  hands  of  others  who  have  tried 
nerve-pressure  the  percentage  often  is 
much  lower,  because  they  haven't  learned 
how  to  apply  it.  The  foci  are  no  larger 
than  the  head  of  a  match.  If  the  operator 
doesn't  hit  them  he  misses  them  complete- 
ly, and  also  misses  results.  They  are  like 
electric  buttons.  Pushing  in  the  vicinity 
is  utterly  useless.  The  button  has  to  be 
pressed. 

Having  accomplished  analgesia  by 
nerve-pressure.  Dr.  Fitzgerald  went  on 
to  make  a  tremendous  advance  which  has 
called  much  criticism  upon  his  head.  He 
found  that  anything  which  tended  to  re- 
lieve pain  also  tended  to  remove  its  cause, 
no  matter  what  the  origin.  The  assertion 
that  pressure  on  the  great  toe  could  cure 
toothache  became  pale  and  commonplace 
compared  with  the  statement  that  this 
same  pressure  would  relieve  bronchitis. 
Of  course  the  medical  profession  balked  at 
such  heresy. 

After  going  into  the  methods  by  which 
the  "push-button"  method  is  applied  to 
cure  hay-fever  and  goitre,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  how  it  is  done.   He  says: 

The  Hartford  physician  divides  the 
body  into  ten  perpendicular  zones,  includ- 
ing the  line  running  up  the  middle  of  the 
body,  and  these  zones  correspond  to  the 
fingers  of  the  hand,  or  the  toes.  One  using 
his  method  must  know  what  hand  or  foot 
to  press,  and  how,  in  order  to  get  a  definite 
desired  result. 

If  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  is  pressed 
firmly  and  steadily  for  three  minutes,  it 
will  relieve  and  favorably  influence  pain 
in  the  stomach,  the  chest,  the  front  teeth, 
the  nose,  the  great  toe,  as  well  as  every- 
thing else  in  this  zone.  But  it  will  have 
not  the  slightest  influence  upon  the  ton- 
sils, the  liver,  or  the  spleen,  for  they  are 
in  the  fourth  zone,  and  to  affect  them  it  is 
necessary  to  make  pressure  upon  the 
fourth  finger.  Furthermore,  pressure  on 
the  right  hand  will  not  have  any  effect  on 
the  left  half  of  the  body. 

It  makes  a  difference,  too,  whether  the 
upper  and  lower  or  the  side  surfaces  of 
the  joint  are  pressed.  A  physician  experi- 
menting with  the  method  was  ready  to 
condemn  it  because  he  was  unable  to  re- 
lieve a  patient  who  complained  of  rheu- 
matic pains  which  seemed  to  centre  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  ankle-bone.  The  doctor 
grasped  the  second  joint  of  the  patient's 
right  little  finger  and  pressed  firmly  for 
a  minute  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
joint.  The  pain  persisted,  and  the  doctor 
jeered  at  the  method. 

A  disciple  of  Dr.  Fitzgerald  smiled.  He 
said  there  was  an  error  in  technique,  and 
suggested  that  the  doctor  press  the  sides 
of  the  finger,  instead  of  the  top  and  bot- 
tom. This  was  done,  and  the  pain  dis- 
appeared in  two  minutes. 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  own  specialty  Dr. 
Fitzgerald  found  that  the  teeth  played  a 
highly  important  part,  as  decay  in  them 
evilly  affected  the  throat,  particularly  the 
tonsils,  and  had  an  especially  vicious  ef- 
fect upon  goitre.  He  declares  he  never  has 
seen  a  case  of  goitre  in  which  there  was 
not  something  wrong  with  the  teeth.  So 
he  insisted  that  his  patients  seek  a  dentist. 
This  led  to  experimenting  with  nerve- 
pressure  in  connection  with  dentistry. 

Now  it  may  be  a  joke  to  ease  pain  in  the 
great  toe  by  pressing  one's  thumb;  but  a 
toothache  is  never  a  joke,  and  no  remedy 
that  will  ease  it  is  funny.  Any  human 
being  suflTering  from  a  tooth  aching  in  an 
earnest,   conscientious  manner  would   be 


willing  to  stand  on  his  head  on  the  mere 
chance  of  escaping  the  torture.  And  as 
for  the  suffering  of  having  a  cavity  ex- 
cavated in  a  very  much  alive  tooth,  any- 
thing that  helps  is  embraced  rapturously. 

There  are  about  twenty  dentists  in 
Hartford  who  use  the  Fitzgerald  method 
in  their  daily  practice  in  preference  to 
any  other  anaesthetic.  Its  particular 
value  is  as  an  analgesic — a  pain-deadener 
— in  the  process  of  removing  tartar  de- 
posits and  in  preparing  cavities  to  be 
"filled. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Sears,  of  Hartford,  one  of  the 
extraction  experts  of  New  England,  and 
president  of  the  local  dental  society,  has 
used  nerve-pressure  anaesthesia  in  more 
than  three  hundred  cases  of  pulling  teeth, 
with  wholly  satisfactory  results.  He  has 
employed  this  in  operations  so  serious  as 
those  of  removing  impacted  molars  and 
cutting  out  parts  of  the  jaw — thirty-five 
minutes  of  sanguinary  work. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  through 
the  use  of  a  probe  directly  upon  the  nerve 
where  it  exits  from  the  jaw-bone.  On 
each  side  there  are  two  foci — the  heel  of 
the  jaw,  known  to  the  profession  as  the 
"tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxillary," 
and  the  inferior,  or  lower,  dental  nerve, 
where  it  emerges  from  the  ramus  or 
groove  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  blunt  end  of 
an  excavator  makes  a  capital  probe. 

Many  operators  prefer  to  make  pres- 


sure with  thumb  and  finger  over  the  root 
of  the  tooth  operated  upon.  If  this  seems 
ridiculous  to  you,  try  it  sometimes  when 
you  have  an  aching  tooth.  Start  gently, 
increasing  the  pressure,  and  holding 
steadily  for  three  minutes.  Maybe  your 
thumb  and  finger  will  ache  more  than  the 
tooth.  If  the  nerve  is  not  exposed  and 
there  is  no  abscess  at  the  root  of  the  tooth, 
this  pressure  will  stop  the  aching  every 
time. 

The  dentists  who  use  the  nerve-pres- 
sure method  find  the  application  of  the 
pressure  to  the  fingers  efficacious  to  ex- 
cavating, filling,  and  scaling  deposits. 
Pressure  on  either  thumb  will  keep  the 
front  teeth  and  the  canines  quiet;  the 
first  finger  controls  the  bicuspids;  while 
the  middle  finger  will  make  the  molars 
behave  despite  the  dentist's  direct  eflTorts, 
although  the  third  finger  may  be  called  in 
to  help.  The  little  finger  doesn't  do  much 
work,  for  it  bears  only  upon  the  wisdom 
teeth. 

The  patient  may  apply  the  pressure 
himself,  but  the  dentist  or  his  assistant 
can  do  it  better.  It  may  be  applied  to  both 
top  and  bottom  and  sides  of  the  first  joint 
of  the  thumb  and  finger.  Pressure  should 
be  just  short  of  pain.  Usually  the  patient 
says  that  his  fingers  feel  numb,  and  this 
numbness  gradually  extends  through  the 
arm  and  over  the  body  in  that  particular 


The  English  Manor  House 

How  a  Beautiful  Style  of  Architecture  Was  Evolved 


ENGLISH  architecture  is  a  fascinat- 
ing study,  particularly  to  the  for- 
tunate ones  who  have  had  the  time 
and  opportunity  to  wander  over  the 
country  and  visit  the  imposing  cathedrals, 
the  quaint  towns  and  the  supremely  at- 
tractive   manor    houses    that    are    to    be 
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WEED,  in  PhjIaifefDhia  P"hl< 

'■England  e-'ipects  every   man   to  do  his  duty." 


-ound  everywhere  in  England.  The  sub- 
ject of  English  architecture  is  too  broad 
a  theme  for  consideration  at  one  sitting, 
but  J.  E.  O.  Pridmore  takes  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phases  and  discourses 
upon  it  in  the  course  of  a  capable  article 
in  Munsey's  Magazine  on  "The  English 

Manor-House."    He  says: 

To  explain  the  architec- 
ture of  a  typical  English 
manor-house,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  briefly  to  the  pages 
of  English  history. 

The  time  of  Chaucer,  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  many 
fields  marked  an  epoch  for 
Britain.  Through  Chaucer. 
English  romance  for  the 
first  time  became  original 
and  of  the  soil.  Just  in  the 
same  way  the  architecture 
of  the  period  began  to  assert 
a  native  and  virile  style  that 
was  the  first  genuine  expres- 
sion of  the  English  builder's 
art. 

The  rude  keep,  the  fort- 
ress of  the  Normans,  had 
been  supplanted  by  a  habita- 
tion in  which  the  comfort  of 
the  occupant  was  studied 
equally  with  his  security. 
A  huge  tower — generally 
called  the  Eagle  Tower,  the 
Round  Tower,  or  Caesar's 
Tower — still  occupied  a 
commanding  position  in  the 
ensemble;  but  wide  ranges 
of  connecting  walls  gave 
opportunity  for  hospitable 
tile  roofs,  massive  chimneys, 
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beautiful  glazed  windows  and  oriel  bays, 
which  proclaimed  that  the  house  had  be- 
come not  merely  a  place  of  shelter,  but  a 
haven  of  pleasure  and  delight.  It  was 
mainly  in  this  period  that  Haddon  Hall 
and  Kenilworth,  two  of  England's  noblest 
baronial  mansions,  were  built. 

Caesar's  Tower  at  Kenilworth,  which 
was  the  citadel  of  last  defense,  dates  back 
to  the  Norman  conquest.  For  six  cen- 
turies following,  first  one  and  then  an- 
other great  noble  added  to  the  stately 
pile,  until  Leicester,  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
and  for  her  special  use,  extended  the 
buildings  and  erected  the  great  gate-house 
guarding  a  massive  bridge  across  the 
moat,  so  that  the  queen  might  enter  by 
a  path  hitherto  untrodden. 

The  Eagle  Tower  of  Haddon  dates  part- 
ly from  the  twelfth  century,  but  it  was 
rebuilt  practically  as  it  stands  to-day  in 
the  fourteenth.  The  towers  still  retained 
their  deeply  cut  machicolations — the  saw- 
tooth indentations  of  the  coping,  between 
which  were  spaces  for  hurling  missiles 
upon  an  attacking  party.  The  walls  and 
turrets,  especially  those  flanking  the  en- 
trance, were  pierced  with  narrow  slits  call- 
ed oilets,  behind  which  stood  sharpshoot- 
ers with  bows  and  arrows.  This  is  the 
architectural  style  knovra  as  Medieval,  or 
Early  English.  It  was  the  first  modifi- 
cation of  the  Norman  stronghold. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  there  followed 
more  serious  and  elaborate  attempts  at 
architectural  composition.  Both  the  mass 
and  the  detail  of  the  building  were  studied 
by  the  architect,  and  although  the  ma- 
chicolated  coping  and  the  oilet  window 
were  still  prominent  features,  it  was 
largely  on  account  of  their  picturesque 
effect.  About  1420  we  find  the  begin- 
nings of  certain  modifications  of  Gothic 
architecture  which  were  destined  to  last 
far  into  modern  times. 

In  ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  pure- 
ly perpendicular  style  about  this  time 
went  through  one  notable  change.  The 
vaulting  of  the  churches  became  much 
flatter;  technically  speaking,  the  two- 
centered  arch  gave  place  to  one  with  four 
centers. 

In  domestic  buildings  this  period,  call- 
ed Tudor,  saw  the  arched  entrance  en- 
closed in  a  square-headed  frame,  in  the 
spandrels  of  which — the  spaces  between 
arch  and  frame — the  owner's  coat  of  arms 
was  usually  displayed.  In  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time  this  treatment  was  still  fur- 
ther refined,  and  the  arch  was  flattened. 
Indeed,  the  pitch  of  the  arch  was  perhaps 
the  truest  index  of  the  architectural  per- 
iod beginning  with  the  early  fourteenth 
century  and  ending  with  the  sixtenth. 

In  the  Elizabethan  period  came  the  de- 
velopment of  timber-work  and  plaster- 
work  in  exterior  walls,  giving  the  English 
manor-house  a  picturesque  charm  which 
is  all  its  own.  One  of  the  chief  and  last- 
ing values  of  this  style  was  its  marked 
simplicity.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
half  timber-work  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  was  precisely  what  it 
represented  to  be — built  of  solid  oak  tim- 
bers mortised  and  tenoned  together,  and 
forming  a  structural  framework  just  as 
surely  as  does  the  steel  skeleton  of  the 
modern  sky-scraper.  The  square  and  tri- 
angular panels  were  filled  with  brick  and 
plaster ;  but  in  Elizabeth's  time  the  frame 
was  not  concealed,  no  make-believe  was 
practised.  Constructive  method  breathed 
foursquare  in  the  design,  and  to  this  fact 
we  largely  attribute  the  long-lived  popu- 
larity of  the  style. 

The  half  timber -work  was  used  prom- 
inently in  gables  and  overhanging  upper 
stories,  which  alternated  with  masonry 


walls  and  turrets,  laid  up  with  Flemish 
red  brick.  The  massive  chimneys  were 
topped  with  grouped  fiues  of  elaborate  de- 
tail, and  became  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  design. 

The  placing  of  the  windows,  and  their 
deeply  cut  stone  entablatures,  were  stud- 
ied in  a  way  to  make  them  effective  parts 
of  the  composition.  The  windows  were 
enclosed  with  richly  wrought  leaded  glass, 
in  which  heraldic  emblems,  in  color,  found 
an  appropriate  place.  This  was  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and,' 
quite  as  important,  of  the  days  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Spenser.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  men  and  great  deeds,  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  of  English  history. 

The  creators  of  "Hamlet"  and  "The 
Faerie  Queene"  established  enduring 
models  for  English  drama  and  poetry,  and 
voiced  the  imaginative  resourcefulness  of 
the  new  England.  A  hundred  years  ear- 
lier printing  had  been  introduced  into 
Britain,  and  in  1588  there  was  issued  the 
first  newspaper,  the  English  Mercury. 
This  was  the  year  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
the  defeat  of  which  made  England  mis- 
tress of  the  seas,  and  secured  both  church 
and  state  in  the  independent  existence 
which  had  been  proclaimed  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation. 

Wolsey,  the  masterful  chancellor; 
Raleigh,  explorer  of  America;  Drake,  the 
first  globe-circler — the  achievements  of 
these  and  countless  others  carried  the 
fame  of  Britain  into  far  lands.  Men  and 
events  displayed  the  marvelous  virility  of 
the  age.  But  not  the  least  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  progress  of  England's  culture 
at  this  period  was  her  domestic  architec- 
ture, so  that  to-day  the  quaint  and  beau- 
tiful Elizabethan  mansion  is  perhaps  the 
most  widely  sought  model  for  the  best 
residential  work. 

An  event  which  took  place  before  Eliza- 
beth's accession  foreshadowed  a  coming 
change  that  was  destined  ultimately  to 
mold  English  architecture  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent pattern.  Cardinal  Wolsey's  return 
from  Rome,  and  his  building  of  'he 
famous  Hampton  Court  Palace,  brought 
an  Italian  influence  into  English  archi- 
tecture. This  was  first  perceptible  in  the 
formal  garden-planning  which,  with  its 
terraces  and  embankments,  its  balus- 
trades and  fountains,  added  a  further 
charm  to  the  already  beautiful  English 
mansion. 

When  Queen  Bess  made  her  memorable 
visit  to  Kenilworth  —  a  royal  progress 
made  familiar  through  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
famous  novel — seven  acres  were  enclosed 
by  the  castle  walls.  These  the  great  Earl 
of  Leicester  replanted  in  the  Italian  style, 
so  that  they  contained,  besides  the  plais- 
ance,  or  pleasance,  a  lovely  terraced  gar- 
den with  trim  arbors  and  parterres  of 
choicest  flowering  plants.  Bordered  by 
evergreens  and  statuary,  a  broad  avenue 
led  up  to  Mortimer's  Tower,  in  which  the 
great  entrance-gates  loomed  under  a  blaze 
of  heraldry. 

Before  Elizabeth's  time,  even  in  many 
of  the  most  important  and  noble  homes, 
the  visitor  was  greeted  by  rough,  steep 
ascents  ajid  unkempt  approaches.  The 
queen  herself,  as  her  principal  contribu- 
tion to  Windsor  Castle,  raised  the  great 
terraces  above  the  Thames,  and  with  solid 
parapets,  broad  walks,  and  drives,  added 
stately  environment  and  finished  ensemble 
to  that  noble  pile. 

Elizabeth  also  built  the  great  gallery 
in  Windsor  Castle  which  bears  her  name. 
The  fortress  of  the  Normans  always  con- 
tained a  great  hall,  and  near  this  a  flight 
of  vending  stone  steps  led  to  the  sleeping- 
quarters  and  to  the  bastions  and  towers 


of  defense.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
after  the  comparatively  calm  reigns  of 
several  wise  rulers,  law  and  order  were 
becoming  more  firmly  entrenched,  life  and 
property  were  more  secure,  and  the 
builders  turned  their  attention  to  beauti- 
fying the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior 
of  their  great  houses. 

What  more  architectural,  what  more 
prolific  in  opportunities  for  contrasting 
of  light  and  shadow,  and  for  the  use  of 
bold  and  striking  detail,  than  a  broad, 
oaken  gallery  thrown  across  one  end  of 
the  spacious  hall,  with  a  stately  staircase 
giving  access  to  it  and  leading  on  to  the 
upper  living-rooms?  Gorgeous  silken 
tapestries  adorned  the  walls,  and  upon 
the  balustrade  hung  armorial  trappings 
of  quaint  design.  Perhaps  nothing  could 
have  been  devised  to  add  so  much  to  the 
beauty  and  dignity  of  the  great  apart- 
ment, and  the  architects  of  Elizabeth's 
time  were  quick  to  appreciate  and  employ 
this  feature. 

Tudor  and  early  Elizabethan  architec- 
ture had  been  so  logically  developed  in 
England,  and  were  so  virile,  so  full  of 
simple  dignity,  so  sufficient  in  resource, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
Renaissance  had  flourished  for  a  hundred 
years  in  Italy  before  it  began  to  mold 
English  design  appreciably.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Civil  War  of  1642-1646  gave 
the  first  check  to  architecture  according 
to  Gothic  traditions;  and  even  after  the 
Restoration,  English  architects  tried  to 
perpetuate  the  old  ideas.  It  was  after 
the  great  London  fire,  in  1666,  that  Italian 
Renaissance,  under  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
became  the  acknowledged  English  me- 
dium. 

In  Elizabeth's  reign,  however,  while 
medieval  architecture  survived  and  thriv- 
ed in  its  general  outlines,  and  in  its  pic- 
tuiesque  massing,  there  had  crept  in  much 
of  the  new  detail  from  Italy,  evidence  in 
pilasters  and  string  courses,  sometimes 
conjoined  with  curved  gables  of  Gerrnan 
design.  A  marked  feature  of  much  Eliza- 
bethan architecture  consisted  in  elaborate 
detail  of  scrolls,  cartouches,  and  other 
rather  meaningless  ornament.  The  fact 
that  all  this  does  not  seriously  mar  the 
general  beauty  of  the  architecture  of  the 
period  is  due  to  the  inherent  value  of  the 
medieval  designs  of  which  these  orna- 
ments became  a  part — and  often  not  an 
incongruous  part,  because  of  the  exceed- 
ingly clever  way  in  which  they  were  ap- 
plied, and  which  may  be  said  to  add  a 
unique  charm  to  an  otherwise  very  digni- 
fied design. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Eliza- 
bethan architecture,  of  which  the  English 
manor-house  is  a  type,  may  be  called  a 
survival  of  the  fittest  of  the  Norman,  the 
medieval,  and  the  Tudor  periods.  The 
Italian  Renaissance  added  a  curious  dis- 
tinction to  this  otherwise  conventional 
style,  and  it  received  a  final  and  delight- 
ful setting  in  the  English  adaptation  of 
the  gardens  of  Italy. 

No  appreciation  of  this  beautiful  do- 
mestic architecture  would  be  complete  or 
just  without  a  reference  to  its  peculiar 
adaptability  to  modern  conditions.  Merit 
there  must  certainly  be  in  a  style  which, 
after  four  centuries,  still  remains  one  of 
the  most  adaptable  and  popular  mediums 
for  the  better -class  homes  of  the  English- 
speaking  races. 


A  contributor  to  an  English  periodical 
writes  from  Ober-Ammergau  that  war 
has  made  no  impression  upon  that  peace- 
ful village  except  for  the  departure  of 
some  of  the  younger  men.         . 
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Holland's  Opportunity 

How  the  Dutch  People  Can  Escape  the  Fate  of  Belgium 


IT  is  agreed  that  the  easiest  solution 
of  the  difficult  task  before  the  Allies 
would  be  to  strike  through  Holland. 
If  Holland  would  come  into  the  war,  then 
allied  armies  could  be  poured  through 
that  country  to  strike  at  Germany's  poor- 
ly protected  west  flank  and  cut  the  lines 
of  communication  of  the  German  armies 
in  Belgium  and  France.  Therefore,  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  focused  on  Holland. 
Will  she  move? 

An  interesting  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject is  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view by  M.  Vedette.  At  the  outset  the 
danger  of  Holland's  present  position  is 
made  clear. 

Sixty  years  ago  Leopold  L.  declared 
that  "the  safety  of  Holland  lies  in  Bel- 
gium," and  Dutch  opinion  seems  to  be 
moving  towards  the  same  conclusion,  for 
several  of  the  leading  papers  of  Amster- 
dam have  admitted  tliat  a  permanent 
German  occupation  of  Belgium  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  continued  inde- 
pendence of  their  country.  As  the  Ger- 
mans are  showing  in  every  way  not  mere- 
ly their  determination  to  retain  Belgium, 
but  their  confidence  in  their  ability  to  do 
so  as  a  minimum  result  of  the  war,  the 
Dutch  nation  must  consider  the  conting- 
ency they  so  rightly  apprehend  not  as  a 
remote  possibility,  but  as  a  visible  reality 
which  may  by  the  fortune  of  war  become 
a  permanent  fact  of  very  dread  signific- 
ance. Of  course  we  are  persuaded,  and 
up  to  a  certain  point  resolved,  that  such 
a  terrible  wiong  shall  not  be  perpetrated; 
but  the  question  the  Dutch  Government 
and  people  have  to  ask  themselves  is  how 
far  are  they  justified  in  remaining  spec- 
tators of  a  process  of  conquest  and  ab- 
sorption in  a  neighboring  and  a  kindred 
State  when  they  know  and  have  admit- 
ted that  the  assured  triumph  of  the  ag- 
gressor must  seal  their  own  fate?  They 
have  said,  they  are  still  saying,  if  in  a 
minor  key  of  confidence,  "But  the  Allies 
will  turn  out  the  Germans;  they  will  do 
our  work  for  us  without  our  having  to 
fire  a  shot;  let  us  look  on." 

The  present  war — a  terrible  attempt  by 
well-armed,  thoroughly  equipped,  and 
wholly  unscrupulous  force  to  crush  and 
destroy  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  peace- 
loving  nations  more  or  less  unprepared 
for  war,  such  a  contest  as  has  not  been 
waged  since  the  hosts  of  Good  and  Evil 
warred  in  Heaven — must  have  removed 
some  of  the  cobwebs  from  the  eyes  of 
politicians.  One  of  these  it  may  be  sug- 
gested to  the  Dutch  people  is  the  old  be- 
lief that  a  direct  personal  duty  may  be 
safely  left  for  performance  by  a  third 
party.  They  will  find  a  very  pregnant 
object-lesson  on  the  point  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  neighbor.  Belgium  trusted 
to  "the  scrap  of  paper"  called  the  guar- 
antee of  the  Powers  instead  of  utilizing 
all  her  own  resources  and  providing  her- 
self with  a  million  soldiers.  Her  sacri- 
fices and  sufferings  are  due  to  her  politi- 
cians, who  were  never  tired  of  declaring 
that  Belgium  was  so  well  protected  by 
others  that  she  need  do  nothing  to  pro- 
tect herself.  It  must  be  hoped  that  Hol- 
land will  apply  the  lesson  to  her  own 
position.  She  knows  that  if  the  Allies 
fail  to  turn  the  Germans  out  of  Belgium 


she  will  have  no  chance  of  succeeding 
single-handed,  after  they  have  retired 
exhausted  from  the  fray.  Her  own  fate 
is  in  the  crucible,  in  the  agreeable  but 
thoughtless  role  of  a  spectator  her  prized 
independence  may  pass  out  of  her  hands 
never  to  be  recovered,  and  her  spiritual 
anguish  will  be  intensified  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  her  intervention  at  the  right 
moment  would  have  turned  the  scale  of 
war,  ensured  the  liberty  of  her  neighbor, 
and  preserved  her  own.  There  are  far- 
seeing  men  in  Holland.  Let  them  now 
look  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  a  strict 
neutrality  and  face  the  broad  issues  of 
the  time,  for  events  are  happening  which 
will  decide  the  future  of  Europe  and  the 
history  of  the  world.  For  the  safety  of 
Holland  herself,  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  hum.anity  at  large,  the  occasion  calls 
for  a  William  the  Silent  or  a  William  of 
Orange. 

It  may  be  thought  that  by  implication 
it  is  assumed  as  conceivable  that  France 
and  England  may  be  yet  brought  low  by 
Germany.    That  is  not  our  conviction,  al- 


though it  has  always  been  deemed  pre- 
sumptuous to  anticipate  the  verdict  of 
the  God  of  Battles;  but  we  know  enough 
to  declare  that  in  eflfectually  overthrow- 
ing Germany  and  realizing  our  declared 
purpose  of  smashing  the  Prussian  system, 
we  shall  require  all  the  assistance  pos- 
sible, and  that  no  aid,  let  it  come  from 
what  quarter  it  may,  can  be  prudently 
rejected.  Tha  counterpart  of  this  truth 
confronts  the  Dutch  nation.  How  can 
they  hold  back  and  stand  aside  when  they 
know  as  well  as  we  do  that  the  Allies  are 
fighting  the  battle  of  their  independence; 
and  the  narrower  the  balance  of  their 
chances  of  success,  the  greater  must  be 
the  call  on  them  to  strike  in  promptly 
and  make  that  balance  more  positive  and 
pronounced?  We  have  all  to  think  not 
merely  of  the  war,  but  of  what  is  to  fol- 
low the  war.  It  is  not  for  a  military 
triumph  in  the  old  sense  that  the  free 
nations  of  Europe  are  shedding  their 
blood  so  freely.  They  are  fighting  to  save 
themselves  from  being  enslaved  by  Ger- 
many, and  neutral  Holland  is  threatened 
just  as  much  as  warring  France  and 
England.  Her  obvious  interest  is  to 
strike  in  at  the  right  moment  when  her 
intervention  may  give  a  decisive  turn  to 
the  situation. 

There  are  indications  that  Dutch  opin-. 
ion  is  moving  in  this  direction. 


Ancient  Egyptian  Palace  Found 

Interesting  Discovery  on  the  Site  of  Buried  Memphis 


A 


DISCOVERY  which  may  prove  of 
extreme  importance  from  histor- 
ical and  biblical  standpoints,  has 
been  made  by  Clarence  S.  Fisher,  the  head 
of  the  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Jr.,  expedition  of 
exploration  in  Egypt.  It  is  the  finding 
of  a  royal  palace  in  the  submerged  ancient 


Monarch  of  all. 


capital  of  Memphis.  Egyptologists  hope 
that  the  discovery  may  throw  a  bright 
light  on  the  totally  obscure  pages  of  ear- 
liest Egyptian  history. 

The  possibilities  are  indeed  unlimited, 
as  Memphis  was  the  capital  of  Egypt  and 
was  founded  about  5,600  years  before  the 
time  of  Christ.  It  was  not 
only  the  home  of  the  Egyp- 
tian kings,  but  it  was  the. 
centre  of  the  globe's  com-, 
merce.  An  interesting  arti- 
cle on  the  discoveries  made- 
in  Memphis  has  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times.  In 
part  this  reads : 

Naturally,  Memphis  was. 
a  promising  field  for  Mr. 
Fisher  when  he  arrived  in 
Egypt  on  December  16, 
1914,  the  day  Egypt  became 
a  protectorate  of  the  British 
Government.  For  the  first 
few  months  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  burial 
grounds  of  the  old  Egyptian 
Kings  near  the  pyramids  of 
Ghizeh.  Then  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  finding  the  palace 
of  the  Kings  of  Memphis. 
The  time  was  ripe  for  such 
an  ambitious  undertaking. 
Because  of  the  war  the  Brit- 
ish Government  had  can- 
celed the  concessions  of  the 
Austrian  and  German  exca- 
vators. This  left  large  num- 
bers of  skilled  workmen  un- 
employed, and  he  had  no . 
difficulty  in  securing  the  re- 
quisite number  of  men. 
Eventually  he  employed  180. 
The  Government  readily  • 
granted    him    a    concession . 
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at  Memphis,  and  he  went  to  work  first 
on  a  test  trench  at  an  old  Roman  wall. 
The  site  of  his  operations  resembled  a 
sand  dune  backed  by  a  grove  of  palm 
trees.  Some  years  previously  Professor 
Petrie  had  been  over  the  territory,  but 
he  had,  literally,  merely  scratched  the 
surface.  His  trenches  were  everywhere 
to  be  seen,  but  they  afforded  little  indica- 
tion of  what  might  be  beneath  them. 

Before  long  it  was  evident  that  the 
spot  for  a  beginning  had  been  well  chosen. 
Mr.  Fisher,  an  architect  by  profession, 
came  acioss  a  wall  of  such  proportions 
that  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  part  of  the 
palace  which  he  was  seeking.  Also,  he 
had  noted  near  the  old  Roman  work,  two 
projecting  columns,  which  had  been  un- 
covered by  Professor  Petrie.  They  were 
of  sufficient  size  to  indicate  that  they  be- 
longed to  a  large  building,  so  he  set  his 
men  to  uncovering  them.  The  result  was 
not  the  discovery  of  the  royal  palace 
which  he  was  seeking,  but  of  the  temple 
of  Seti  I.  or  Merneptah. 

As  he  went  below  the  surface  a  few 
feet  the  difficulties  of  his  work  multiplied. 
He  had  to  build  a  railroad  to  haul  away 
the  dirt  he  was  taking  out.  Then  the 
seepage  from  the  Nile  was  encountered. 
That  required  the  installation  of  a  pump- 


ing system  to  drain  the  chambers  formed 
by  his  excavators.  In  spite  of  all  diffi- 
culties, he  persevered  until  he  had  un- 
covered a  large  part  of  the  temple.  From 
March  through  June  he  worked,  and  then 
discontinued  operations  until  the  Fall,  as 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  keep  the 
Egyptian  laborers  at  their  tasks  in  the 
summer  season. 

When  the  excavations  were  temporar- 
ily discontinued,  no  less  than  4,000  articles 
had  been  discovered.  These  are  mostly 
small,  such  as  scarabs,  amulets,  stone 
jars,  and  the  like,  but  there  were  occasi- 
onal finds  of  greater  importance.  Among 
the  larger  objects  recovered  are  a  num- 
ber of  sandstone  statutes,  which  are  re- 
presentative of  the  best  productions  of 
Egyptian  sculptors.  Indeed,  in  their 
hands,  sandstone  seemed  to  possess  a 
peculiar  pliability,  lacking  the  harshness 
and  hardness  of  marble  and  granite.  In 
this  respect  the  temple  promises  finds  of 
the  first  magnitude  when  excavations  are 
resumed  next  fall. 

Not  less  interesting  was  the  discovery 
of  a  manufacturing  plant  within  the 
temple.  Molds  for  making  amulets  and 
the  like  indicated  that  the  priests  were 
ouite  alive  to  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  sales  to  visitors. 


Germany's  Desire  for  Peace 

7s  the  Russian  Offensive  the  Kaiser's  Last  Grand  Effort? 


STRANGELY  enough  close  students  of 
the  war  situation  see  in  Germany's 
victorious  drive  into  Russia  the  sur- 
est evidence  of  our  ultimate  victory.  The 
assumption  is  that,  seeing  the  period  of 
exhaustion  looming  closer,  Germany  de- 
termined upon  one  grand  effort  to  crush 
Russia  hoping  to  force  a  peace  when  at  the 
very  climax  of  her  success  or  at  worst  to 
separate  Russia  from  the  Allies  by  offering 
a  magnanimous  settlement  to  the  Czar. 
The  grand  offensive  has  taken  place  and, 
by  way  of  corroboration  of  the  view  pro- 
pounded, the  Kaiser  has  beyond  all  doubt 
made  efforts  to  entangle  the  Czar  into  a 
separate  peace  proposition.  The  Russians 
have  laughed  these  proposals  to  scorn. 
Has,  then,  Germany's  grand  final  effort 
been  for  naught?   What  will  follow? 

On  this  point,  the  Westminster  Gazette, 
one  of  the  sanest  and  most  authoritative 
papers  in  England  says : 

We  have  a  hint  of  what  the  more  pru- 
dent people  in  Germany  think  of  this  situ- 
ation in  the  important  memorial  pre- 
sented to  the  Chancellor  this  week  by  what 
we  must  call  the  moderate  group  in  that 
country.  It  is,  as  it  frankly  states,  a  coun- 
terblast to  the  manifesto  of  the  Junkers 
and  Jingoes  who  call  themselves  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  Party,  and  its  signatories 
include  men  of  influence  who  are  intimate 
with  the  Emperor,  like  Prince  Hatzfeld, 
others  who  are  supposed  to  be  specially 
intimate  with  the  Chancellor,  like  Dr. 
Dernburg  and  the  editors  of  the  Berliner 
Tagblatt  and  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
and  numerous  men  of  eminence  in  the 
banking  and  financial  world.  These  men, 
who  may  be  presumed  to  know  all  that 
there  is  to  know  about  the  internal  and 
economic  position  of  Germany,  are  clear- 
ly alarmed  at  the  course  which  events 
have  been  taking  since  the  military  suc- 


cesses in  the  east.  They  protest  that  Ger- 
many "did  not  enter  the  war  with  the 
idea  of  annexation,  but  in  order  to  pre- 
serve its  existence,  threatened  by  the  ene- 
my coalition  against  its  national  unity 
and  its  progressive  development,"  and 
that  in  concluding  peace  "Germany  can- 
not pursue  anything  that  does  not  serve 
these  objects."  So  far  from  serving  these 
objects,  the  schemes  now  proposed  by 
annexationists  would,  they  assert,  be  "a 
far-reaching  political  mistake,  a  fatal 
weakening  of  the  German  Empire,  and 
not  an  increase  of  its  strength."  Look- 
ing at  the  matter  "from  a  practical  stand- 
point," they  declare  "incorporation  or 
annexation  of  politically  independent  na- 
tions, accustomed  to  govern  themselves, 
to  be  a  vicious  thing,"  and  say  that,  since 
the  German  Empire  has  arisen  from  the 
idea  of  national  unity  and  national  con- 
gruity,  it  must  not  permit  itself  to  be 
"driven  by  the  course  of  events,  by  per- 
sons, or  by  easily  concocted  popular  feel- 
ing to  relinquish  or  to  change  the  funda- 
mentals upon  which  the  Empire  was  cre- 
ated, or  to  destroy  the  character  of  the 
national  State." 

Now,  it  is  an  important  sign  of  the 
times  that  we  should  have  this  evidence 
of  a  feeling  in  Germany  which  runs  coun- 
ter to  the  wild  politics  of  plunder  that, 
apart  from  these  voices,  seemed  to  be  all- 
powerful  in  that  country.  We  may  at 
least  respectfully  concur  in  the  sound 
doctrine  respecting  conquest  and  an- 
nexation propounded  in  this  memorial. 
But  its  signatories  must,  we  fear,  be  re- 
minded that  their  doctrine  of  the  origin 
of  the  war  can  by  no  ingenuity  be  squared 
with  the  facts  as  known  to  the  world,  or 
— we  must  add — with  the  method  of  con- 
ducting the  war  that  we  have  since  wit- 
nessed. To  all  the  rest  of  us  it  is  clear  that 
the  men  who  made  this  war  did  so  with 
the  objects  now  avowed  by  the  annexa- 
tionist party,  and  were  prepared  for  any 
exhibition  of  ruthlessness  and  frightful- 
ness,  any  trampling  on  the  rights  of  other 


people,  which  would  bring  them  to  this 
end.  And  just  as  the  German  moderates 
say  that  they  do  not  desire  conquest  or  an- 
nexation, so  we  are  obliged  to  say  that 
any  peace  would  be  a  disaster  to  us  which 
did  not  give  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
arnple  securities  against  the  renewal  of 
this  Berserker  rage  on  the  part  of  their 
war-lords  and  war-makers.  What  chance 
is  there  that  the  German  moderates  will 
help  us  to  this  end?  We  can  see  none  at 
present.  They  speak  of  the  war  "ending 
with  the  full  victory  of  Germany."  They 
trust  that  the  Chancellor  will  succeed 
without  being  enticed  from  the  straight 
path  in  reaching  a  peace  commensurate 
with  German  success  "in  the  given  time 
and  at  the  height  of  our  military  success." 
The  words  we  have  italicized  are  extreme- 
ly important,  and  they  give  the  clue  to 
what  we  have  no  doubt  is  the  hope  of  the 
shrewder  and  saner  men  in  Germany — 
that  she  will  be  able,  so  to  speak,  to  sell 
her  stock  at  her  own  moment  and  at  the 
top  of  her  market.  We  do  not  complain  of 
their  hoping  that  or  thinking  that — it  is 
entirely  natural  from  their  point  of  view. 
But  it  wholly  ignores  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Allies  are  at  war,  and  which 
they  are  confident  they  can  attain,  if  they 
stand  firm  and  stand  together,  until  the 
Germans  have  ceased  to  be  at  "the  height 
of  their  military  success."  The  signatories 
forget  that  at  the  height  of  her  military 
success  Germany  may  be  in  presence  of 
an  unvanquished  enemy. 

Those  of  us  who  are  inclined  to  be  de- 
pressed by  the  Russian  retirement  or  by 
the  slowness  of  events  elsewhere  may  be 
counselled  to  keep  these  phrases  of  the 
German  memorial  constantly  in  mind. 
We  need  not  trouble  about  the  Jingoes 
who  want  to  annex  Belgium,  Poland,  and 
Egypt,  to  sprawl  over  the  Balkans  to 
Constantinople,  and  from  Constantinople 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  perform  for  us 
the  inestimable  service  of  warning  the 
Allies  what  would  be  in  store  for  them  if 
they  yielded  an  inch  before  the  German 
menace.  The  more  they  rain  their  mani- 
festoes on  the  Emperor  and  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  more  they  tell  the  Balkan 
peoples  that  their  choice  is  between  the 
fate  of  Belgium  and  the  fate  of  Luxem- 
burg, the  better  we  may  be  pleased.  What 
we  really  want  to  know  is  what  the  few 
sane  men  in  Germany,  who  know  the  facts, 
and  can  measure  them  coolly,  are_  think- 
ing at  this  stage  of  the  war.  And  here  we 
have  had  plainly  set  before  us  that  what 
the  more  cautious  Germans  hope  is  to 
make  peace  at  a  given  time  and  at  the 
height  of  their  military  successes.  But 
these  very  phrases  imply  that  if  the  Allies 
stand  firm  beyond  the  given  time,  Ger- 
many will  miss  that  favorable  moment, 
and  pass  from  success  to  failure.  We  be- 
lieve that  to  be  the  absolute  truth  of  the 
present  situation,  and  we  believe  the 
Chancellor  knows  it.  If  he  cannot  get 
peace  at  his  own  giveii  moment,  he  will 
get  it  at  some  other  moment,  and  on  terms 
imposed  by  the  Allies.  That  rises  out  of 
any  cool  survey  of  the  situation.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  both  the  man-power  and 
the  material  resources  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  and  Italy  are  much 
greater  in  the  aggregate  than  those  of 
Germany  and  Austria  and  Turkey.  If 
the  allied  combination  can  merely  live 
through  the  period  of  advantage  which 
the  Germans  have  secured  by  their  secret 
organization  for  war,  they  must  in  the 
end  prevail.  For  this  reason  it  is  a  Ger- 
man necessity  to  throw  everything  in  at 
this  moment  and  to  force  a  peace  with  at 
least  one  of  her  opponents. 
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The  Unbeatable  Game 

Why  No  One  Makes  Money  Out  of  Stock  Speculation 


UNDER  the  heading  of  "The  Un- 
beatable Game,"  Edwin  Lefevre 
has  started  a  series  of  articles  in 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket. The  purpose  of  the  series  he  outlines 
as  three-fold:  1.  To  show  that  nobody  has 
ever  beaten  the  game  of  stock  speculation ; 
2.  To  show  why  nobody  can  beat  the  game 
of  stock  speculation;  3.  To  answer  the 
question  so  often  asked — Where  does  the 
money  go  that  is  lost  in  stock  speculation? 
Mr.  Lefevre  has  a  big  contract  on  his 
hands. 

In  his  first  article  he  gives  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  information,  including  facts 
to  prove  that  none  of  the  big  men  in  the 
American  financial  world  ever  succeeded 
in  "beating  the  game."  It  is  interesting 
to  quote  from  him  in  this  connection: 

Two  of  Jay  Gould's  confidential  brokers 
told  me  that  whenever  the  "Little  Wizard" 
speculated  he  lost.  The  Chicago  &  North- 
western corner  cost  him  over  a  million, 
and  it  took  him  over  a  year  to  work  out 
of  it,  with  all  his  advantages  of  great 
wealth,  power,  prestige  and  an  extraord- 
inary mind. 

The  big  fortunes  of  Wall  Street  have 
never  been  made  by  stock  speculation,  but 
in  banking  or  promoting  or  in  the  "sure- 
thing  gambling,"  which,  of  course,  is  not 
strictly  gambling  since  you  are  playing 
with  marked  cards.  A  very  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller's  told 
me  that  the  richest  man  in  the  world  al- 
most invariably  lost  when  he  bought  or 
sold  stocks  for  a  turn,  and  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Rockefeller  is  to-day  a  large  stock- 
holder in  certain  corporations  is  because 
he  would  not  pocket  the  speculative  loss; 
but,  being  patient  and  very  rich,  he  en- 
deavored to  turn  the  loss  into  a  profit  by 
becoming  an  investor — that  is,  a  perman- 
ent stockholder.  He  differed  from  the 
average  sucker  only  in  magnitude.  It  is  a 
safe  bet  he  wishes  he  had  never  gone  into 
Colorado  Fuel. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  late  E. 
H.  Harriman,  of  all  the  big  men  in  the 
Street  of  our  time,  was  the  best  trader, 
which  is  the  Wall  Street  word  for  specu- 
lator. But  even  he  did  not  try  to  beat  the 
game  in  the  sense  that  I  use  that  expres- 
sion. In  his  later  years,  when  he  was  the 
czar  of  the  Union  Pacific,  he  never  specu- 
lated in  his  own  stock.  What  he  did  was 
to  utilize  his  knowledge  and  his  enormous 
financial  resources.  The  inside  history  of 
some  of  his  pools,  however,  would  prob- 
ably show  losses  as  frequently  as  profits. 
Men  like  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jacob  H. 
Schiff,  bankers  primarily,  doubtless  in- 
dulged in  stock  speculation;  but  they  al- 
ways regarded  it,  not  as  a  game  but  as  an 
adjunct  to  their  regular  business.  Their 
affair  was  to  market  securities  and  not  to 
bet  on  price  fluctuation,  although,  of 
course,  they  bought  securities  when  cheap 
and  probably  as  often  as  not  sold  them  at 
a  profit. 

Eliminating  railroad  kings  and  high 
financiers,  I  cannot  find  that  any  of  the 
big  speculators  consistently  beat  the  game 
of  "stock  speculation.  In  considering  men 
who  were  stock  speculators  first,  last  and 
all  the  time,  the  foremost  name  that  rises 
to  mind  is  that  of  James  R.  Keene.  "Dea- 


con" S.  V.  White  told  me  once  that  of  all 
the  big  operators  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
there  never  was  one  the  equal  of  Keene, 
either  for  magnitude  of  operations  or  for 
brilliancy  of  execution.  It  so  happens 
that  Mr.  Keene  was  one  of  the  big  men  of 
Wall  Street  whom  I  knew  well.  He  will 
live  in  the  annals  of  the  Street  as  the 
greatest  of  all  stock  manipulators.  The 
man  who  has  not  the  mind  nor  the  millions 
of  Keene,  and  still  wishes  to  beat  the 
game,  would  do  well  to  consider  the  career 
of  this  remarkable  character. 

He  went  to  California  in  the  fifties,  a 
frail  boy  of  twelve,  but  precocious  and  full 
of  an  almost  feverish  energy.  He  became 
by  turn  a  farmer,  a  cowboy,  a  miner,  a 
newspaper  reporter  and  proprietor,  and 
later  a  mining  man  on  the  Comstock  Lode. 
From  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  he  went  to 
San  Francisco  with  $10,000  and  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  mines  and  min- 
ing conditions  in  the  great  lode.  He  ran 
his  stake  up  to  $150,000  in  a  few  months, 
speculating  in  mining  stocks.  Remember, 
he  was  a  man  with  a  remarkable  mind 
and  a  born  speculator,  besides  being  a 
specialist  in  the  mines  of  the  Comstock 
Lode,  a  man  who  knew  what  he  was  buy- 
ing and  selling.  Within  two  years  he  had 
lost  all  he  had  made  and  a  great  deal  more 
besides;  but  he  arranged  with  his  credit- 
ors to  be  allowed  to  join  the  Mining  Ex- 
change, and  before  long  he  was  the  lead- 
ing mining-stock  broker  of  San  Francisco. 
Within  a  few  years  he  was  a  millionaire 
with  a  national  reputation. 

In  1876  he  came  East.  He  was  worth 
$6,000,000  and  was  on  his  way  to  Europe 
for  his  health.  He  told  me  this  himself, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  On 
his  trip  across  the  continent  he  saw  with 
his  own  eyes  what  made  him  a  bear  on 
railroad  stocks.     He  didn't  go  to  Europe 
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but  remained  in  New  York  to  speculate. 
Among  other  operations  he  sold  short  ten 
thousand  shares  of  New  York  Central  at 
110,  which  he  later  covered  or  bought  in 
at  a  profit  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  He 
turned — reversed  his  position — and  later 
bought  huge  amounts  of  low-priced  rail- 
road stocks  in  anticipation  of  the  improve- 
ment he  felt  certain  was  coming.  Mr. 
Keene  told  me  that  in  1878  he  was  worth 
nine  million  dollars.  Bear  in  mind  that 
his  assets  in  speculating  were  a  remark- 
able mind,  utter  fearlessness  and  a  huge 
bankroll.  He  kept  at  it,  lost  $7,500,000  in 
the  wheat  pool  engineered  by  Rufus 
Hatch,  and  although  he  always  said  that 
if  he  had  kept  out  of  wheat  he  would  have 
made  $10,000,000  out  of  his  deals  in  rail- 
road stocks,  the  fact  remains  that  he  lost 
all  his  money — more  than  a  million  dollars 
in  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joe  corner  and 
in  other  deals — so  that  the  most  brilliant 
operator  in  stocks  of  his  time  was  not  only 
penniless  but  nearly  two  million  dollars 
in  debt  ten  years  after  he  had  arrived  in 
New  York  with  his  six-million-dollar  roll. 
Mr.  Keene  had  uncommon  foresight, 
lightning  rapidity  of  perception,  a  strong 
grasp  of  essential  facts  and  an  unerring 
judgment  of  the  capacity  of  his  stock- 
market  opponents.  His  judgment  of  men 
in  general  was  doubtless  warped  by  his 
ignorance  of  what  the  nonstock-gambling 
humanity  thinks  of  men  and  things  away 
from  Wall  Street,  but  he  was  the  most 
dashing  of  fighters.  He  was  fearless,  but 
after  his  early  reverses,  there  was  always 
a  streak  of  caution  in  him  which  was  help- 
ed by  a  remarkably  developed  instinct  of 
danger.  This,  time  and  again,  made  him 
smell  the  traps  that  his  enemies  sometimes 
laid  for  him — as,  for  instance,  at  the  time 
that  the  late  William  C.  Whitney  and 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  nearly  "got"  him  in  the 
Third-Avenue  corner. 

Mr.  Keen's  financial  rehabilitation  came 
when  he  capitalized  his  experience  and 
ability  and  became  a  hired  manipulator. 
He  undertook  to  create  a  market  for 
Sugar  stock  with  which  the  late  H.  O. 
Havemeyer  had  been  unable 
to  do  more  than  make  a  mar- 
ket football.  Mr.  Keene  cre- 
ated a  legitimate  market  for 
the  Sugar  Trust  securities 
which  had  been  unvendible 
for  years. 

When  the  big  boom  came 
after  the  first  election  of 
William  McKinley  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  Keene  found  himself 
in  possession  of  a  fairly 
large  gambling  roll,  greater 
experience  and  firm  con- 
fidence in  his  knowledge  of 
the  technic  of  stock  manipu- 
lation, besides  a  belief  in  the 
stupendous  prosperity  to 
come.  Everybody  made 
money  in  that  most  remark- 
able period  of  our  financial 
history,  and  Keene  made 
millions.  In  1901  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  intrusted  the  ma- 
nipulation of  the  new  United 
States  Steel  stocks  to  Mr. 
Keene.  Next  to  Mr.  Morgan, 
himself  the  most  picturesque 
figure  in  Wall  Street,  was 
the  same  James  Robert 
Keene,  who  had  made  and 
lost  millions  in  trying  to 
beat  the  game  of  stock 
speculation. 

Mr.  Keene's  activities  as  a 
manipulator  culminated  in 
the  Northern  Pacific  panic. 
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May  9,  1901.  After  that,  for  the  most 
part,  Keene  played  a  lone  hand,  and 
was  only  moderately  successful  until  he 
formed  his  Southern  Pacific  pool.  He  en- 
deavored to  induce  E.  H.  Harriman  to  in- 
trust the  market  manipulation  in  South- 
ern Pacific  to  him  as  Mr.  Morgan  had 
done  with  the  United  States  Steel  stocks, 
but  Harriman  wasn't  that  sort  of  a  man. 
He  preferred  to  do  things  himself.  There- 
fore he  went  gunning  for  Keene. 

Harriman  was  many  things  besides  a 
stock  operator,  while  Keene  was  only  the 
greatest  stock  speculator  that  ever  lived 
in  the  United  States.  Therefore  the  man 
who  was  more  than  a  stock  speculator 
won.  Mr.  Keene  lost  very  heavily  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  pool,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  not  a  blind  gamble  but  based  upon 


knowledge  of  conditions  and  intelligent 
optimism.  Any  of  the  people  who  lost 
money  in  Southern  Pacific  when  Keene 
told  them  to  buy  it  would  have  made  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  ever  hoped  if 
they  had  become  investors  instead  of 
speculators,  and  had  held  the  stock  to  the 
present;  which  proves,  incidentally,  that 
being  right  and  having  sound  judgment 
are  not  enough  to  beat  the  game. 

In  the  last  years  of  Mr.  Keene's  life  he 
saw  his  once  huge  fortune  shrink.  He 
did  not  die  a  pauper,  but  he  died  almost 
discredited,  and  did  not  leave  to  his  family 
a  tenth  of  the  fortune  he  would  have  left 
had  he  not  tried  to  beat  the  one  game 
which  he,  the  most  successful  of  all  stock 
speculators,  was  never  able  consistently 
to  beat. 


Australian  Military  Service 

A  Description  of  the  System  That  Has  Been  Evolved 


THE  military  system  in  force  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  has 
come  in  for  much  exploitation  since 
the  outbreak  of  war.  It  is,  by  some  ex- 
perts claimed  as  a  perfect  system  of 
national  defence.  Such  is  the  view  of 
O'Neil  Sevier,  who  writes  in  the  Metro- 
politan Magazine  as  follows: 

These  are  the  only  nations  of  British 
antecedents  that  have  made  training  for 
war  obligatory,  and  the  evidence  of  mili- 
tary efficiency  that  the  working  of  their 
compulsory  system  over  a  period  of  four 
years,  has  enabled  them  to  display  since 
last  August,  is  the  most  astonishing  de- 
velopment of  the  Great  War.  With  a  com- 
bined population  less  than  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Dispersed  over  an  area  greater, 
by  a  few  thousand  square  miles,  than  that 
covered  by  the  territory  of  the  forty-eight 
American  states — the  density  being  less 
than  two  persons  to  the  square  mile — Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  have  already  sent 
175,000  troops  to  the  Imperial  colors. 
These  troops,  representing  all  arms,  ar- 
rived at  the  several  fronts  to  which  they 
were  assigned,  trained  and  equipped  for 
the  firing  line.  They  required  no  post- 
graduate course  at  the  instruction  camps 
of  Lord  Kitchener  in  Great  Britain.  One 
hundred  thousand  of  them  are  taking  part 
in  the  operations  on  the  Dardanelles, 
thirty  thousand  hold  unstable  Egypt  to 
her  allegiance,  and  contingents  are  serv- 
ing in  France  and  Servia,  and  garrisoning 
the  strongholds  of  the  German  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific  which  the  Australian 
Navy  helped  them  to  take. 

When  compulsory  training  was  first 
suggested,  theorists  professed  to  see  an 
innovation  that  threatened  the  cherished 
personal  liberty  of  the  people,  and  a  drift 
toward  hateful  militarism.  Parents  were 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  govern- 
ments compelling  the  attendance  of  their 
sons  at  the  training  camps.  But  young 
Australia  hailed  with  ardor  the  adoption 
of  a  system  that  promised  stirring  ad- 
venture afield  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
young  Australia  won  the  day. 

Pour  years'  experience  of  obligatory 
training  has  served  to  dissipate  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  theorists  and  to  allay 
the  alarm  of  Australian  fathers  and 
mothers.  The  requirements  of  the  ser- 
vice have  withdrawn  no  person  from  pro- 
ductive industry  for  any  considerable 
period  in  any  year,  nor  have  they  de- 
veloped any  of  the  hateful  symptoms  of 


militarism.  Moreover,  the  liberties  of  the 
people  have  not  been  in  any  way  curtailed. 
The  system  is  as  popular  in  the  great  in- 
dustrial centres  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne, 
where  the  rights  and  privileges  of  work- 
ing men  are  safeguarded  to  a  degree  unap- 
proached  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
as  it  is  on  the  farms  and  stock  ranges  of 
the  back  country.  The  laborers  and  handi- 
craftsmen of  the  cities,  from  whose  ranks 
the  infantry  and  artillery  are  in  the  main 
recruited,  are  as  punctual  in  the  observ- 
ance of  their  military  obligations  as  are 
the  young  farmers  and  scions  of  the  squat- 
ter aristocracy,  who  bring  their  own 
thoroughbred  and  half-bred  mounts  to  the 
cavalry  service. 

Lord  Kitchener  formulated  the  Aus- 
tralian scheme.  He  was  invited  to  Aus- 
tralia to  look  the  situation  over  and  show 
the  colonial  amateurs  what  to  do  by  Mr. 
Fisher's  government  in  1909.  His  recom- 
mendations were  embodied  in  the  Defense 
Act  of  1909-10,  which  became  operative 
in  1911.  He  found  in  existence  a  law  that 
required  military  service  in  times  of  war 
of  all  citizens  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  sixty,  under  which  a  small  but  fairly 
efficient  permanent  establishment  and  a 
serviceable  militia  had  been  built  up.  This 
arrangement  he  pronounced  inadequate. 
He  suggested  the  registration  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  six  military  districts  of 
the  country,  the  limits  of  which  corres- 
ponded roughly  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
six  states,  of  every  male  Australian  on 
the  attainment  of  his  fourteenth  year, 
that  training  for  service  in  war  be  made 
compulsory  and  that  it  begin  when  the 
prospective  defender  of  the  nation  was  a 
lad  of  twelve  at  school  and  continue 
through  his  twenty-sixth  year.  This  re- 
commendation has  become  the  funda- 
mental feature  of  the  Australian  system 
of  defense. 

No  boy  or  young  man,  physically  and 
mentally  sound,  between  the  prescribed 
ages  may  shirk  training,  but  from  the  lia- 
bility to  serve  with  arms  in  their  hands  in 
actual  warfare  officers  of  the  civil  admin- 
istration, members  of  parliament,  judges, 
preachers  and  members  of  the  police, 
prison  and  lighthouse  services  are  ex- 
empt. Doctors  and  nurses  employed  in 
the  public  hospitals,  persons  not  of  Euro- 
pean descent  and  persons  whose  religious 
beliefs  forbid  them  to  bear  arms  are  ex- 
cused from  duties  of  a  combatant  nature, 
but  may  be  required  to  serve  back  of  the 
line. 

In  both   Australia   and   New   Zealand 


British  subjects  of  six  months'  residence 
are  amenable  to  the  military  regulations, 
but  members  of  the  defensive  forces  are 
not  liable  for  service  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  commonwealth  and  the  dominion.  The 
troops  at  the  front  to-day  are  willing 
volunteers. 

Greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  Australian  citizen  soldier  dur- 
ing the  period  of  adolescence  than  at  any 
other  time.  In  the  years  in  which  his 
mind  is  most  susceptible  to  impressions 
his  patriotism  is  aroused  by  judicious  in- 
struction in  history,  and  the  habit  of 
cheerful  obedience  is  inculcated  by  dis- 
cipline never  so  rigorous  as  to  become 
irksome.  A  sense  of  his  duty  to  defend 
his  country  with  life  and  property  de- 
velops naturally. 

The  training  of  the  Australian  soldier 
is  divided  into  three  periods.  Lads  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  are  enrolled  as  junior 
cadets,  youths  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
as  senior  cadets  and  young  men  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty-six  as  citizen  soldiers. 
Parents  are  held  responsible  for  the  at- 
tendance at  the  schools  and  training 
camps  of  boys  of  the  cadet  age  and  heavy 
penalties  are  imposed  upon  employers 
who  may  seek  to  prevent  the  older  youths 
from  attending  to  their  military  duties 
or  cause  them  to  suffer  in  pocket  for  the 
service  the  state  requires. 

Junior  cadets  train  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  of  every  year,  not  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  each  day,  at  the  schools 
they  attend  and  under  the  direction  of 
their  instructors.  They  learn  to  march  in 
squads,  to  load  and  shoot  a  small  rifle — 
generally  a  Winchester  or  a  Francotte  of 
.22  or  .23  caliber — to  know  safety  rules, 
to  swim  and  rescue  the  drowning,  to  run 
and  conserve  their  wind.  They  are  en- 
couraged to  play  a  variety  of  games, 
especially  those  that  require  quick  think- 
ing, such  as  cricket,  football  and  baseball, 
the  last  named  having  been  introduced  in 
Australia  from  California  fifteen  years 
ago. 

Senior  cadets  are  organized  into  com- 
panies and  battalions,  which  are  com- 
manded by  officers  of  the  proper  ranks 
drafted  from  the  citizen  forces.  Each  of 
the  four  years  of  the  senior  cadet  train- 
ing period  must  include  four  day  drills  of 
four  hours'  continuous  duration,  twelve 
half -day  drills  of  two  hours,  and  twenty- 
four  night  drills  of  one  hour.  The  state 
furnishes  the  senior  cadet  with  a  uniform 
of  olive  drab  every  two  years,  and  equips 
him  with  a  cadet  rifle.  Thus  accoutred, 
he  is  put  through  squad  drills,  semaphore 
drills  and  range  practice;  instructed  in 
the  care  and  repair  of  arms  and  in  ele- 
mentary company  and  battalion  manoeu- 
vres. Promotion  to  the  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  ranks  is  won  by  gen- 
eral efficiency,  supplemented  by  compe- 
titive examinations. 

After  eighteen  the  Australian  youth  be- 
comes a  citizen  soldier.  He  is  liable  to 
be  called  to  the  colors  in  war  time,  and 
whether  he  is  assigned,  by  his  own  choice, 
to  the  permanent  or  the  citizen  forces,  he 
must  until  twenty-six  train  each  year  for 
the  equivalent  of  sixteen  whole  day  drills 
(if  his  arm  be  the  infantry) ,  of  which  not 
less  than  eight  must  be  in  camps  of  con- 
tinuous training.  Members  of  the  engin- 
eers, artillery  and  cavalry  must  train 
twenty-five  days  annually,  seventeen  in 
camps  of  continuous  training.  The  am- 
bitious for  promotion  are  permitted  to 
take  part  in  voluntary  parades,  which  are 
distinct  from  the  training  prescribed  by 
law,  and,  as  marking  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Australian  youth  for  his  country's 
service,  no  fewer  than  10,000  participat- 
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ed  in  a  voluntary  parade  at  Melbourne 
two  years  ago. 

The  training  of  the  citizen  soldier  eight- 
een and  over  is  thorough.  In  the  instruc- 
tion camps  he  learns  to  dig  trenches, 
mine  and  countermine,  construct  field 
telephone  systems,  build  bridges,  handle 
artillery,  attack  in  extended  and  close  or- 
der, take  advantage  of  protective  cover 
from  both  infantry  and  artillery  fire, 
and  manoeuvre  in  large  obdies.  After 
twenty-six  the  obligation  to  train  oftener 
than  one  day  each  year  ceases.  He  joins 
the  rifle  club  of  his  training  area  and  con- 
tinues target  practice  until  he  is  thirty- 
five. 

Schools  for  officers  are  maintained  in 
each  of  the  six  military  districts  and  8,000 
young  men  are  receiving  instruction  in 
them.  Here,  as  in  the  cadet  schools, 
merit  alone  wins  promotion.  The  Aus- 
tralian law  declares  that  the  best  soldiers 
shall  lead  without  regard  to  their  civil 
occupations  or  social  standing.  The  work 
of  the  schools  for  officers  is  supplement- 
ed by  the  universities  and  colleges,  each 
of  which  has  its  chair  of  military  science. 

A  military  academy  modeled  after  West 
Point  has  been  established  just  outside  the 
Federal  District  of  Canberra.    It  is  known 


as  the  Royal  Australian  Military  College 
and  at  this  academy  there  were  last  year 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cadets,  forty  of 
them  New  Zealanders,  undergoing  the 
sort  of  mental  and  physical  training 
cadets  at  West  Point  experience. 

The  Australian  military  forces  are  or- 
ganized on  a  territorial  basis,  each  area 
into  which  the  country  is  divided  furnish- 
ing a  definite  proportion  of  fighting  units. 
The  six  major  military  districts  are  divid- 
ed and  subdivided  into  divisional,  brigade, 
battalion  and  training  areas.  Each  bat- 
talion area  furnishes  for  training  in  the 
infantry  battalion  925  men,  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-six,  and  seventy-five  for  the  en- 
gineers, army  service  and  medical  corps, 
a  total  of  1,000.  In  most  cases  the  batta- 
lion areas  furnish  additional  troops  for 
the  light  horse  squadrons  and  field  bat- 
teries and  for  the  manning  of  fortresses. 
The  brigade  areas  furnish  four  battalions 
of  infantry  each,  four  battalions  of  senior 
cadets,  and  artillery  and  cavalry  in  pro- 
portion. In  each  of  the  divisional  areas 
there  are  three  brigades  of  infantry,  three 
of  field  artillery,  and  three  miscellaneous 
divisions,  as  well  as  portions  of  three  light 
horse  brigades. 


The  United  States  of  Matrimony 

The  Tangle  Over  Divorce  Arising  Out  of  State  Laws 


EVERYONE  is  familiar  with  the  very 
serious  state  of  affairs  in  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  the  multipli- 
city of  marriage  laws.  Just  how  bad  that 
condition  has  become  is  demonstrated  by 
H.  Gerald  Chapin,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  bar,  in  the  course  of  an  article  in 
Everybody's  Magazine.  He  first  pro- 
ceeds to  show  just  what  conditions  are : 

Can  a  man  be  both  married  and  single, 
a  woman  both  the  wife  and  the  mistress  of 
the  same  man,  children  both  legitimate 
and  illegitimate — all  at  the  same  time? 

And  the  point  of  the  jest  is  that  he, 
she,  and  they— can  be. 

Absurd?  Not  a  bit.  It  is  eminently 
logical. 

Infrequent?  A  mere  academic  possi- 
bility?   Not  at  all. 

It  is  the  condition  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  who  finding  the  laws  of 
their  own  commonwealths  not  sufficiently 
favorable,  have  traveled  to  Nevada,  Wash- 
ington, and  other  "easy  divorce"  states. 
The  awful  results  are  only  beginning  to 
be  felt,  and  not  even  beginning  popularly 
to  be  realized.  When,  in  a  few  years,  some 
of  the  many  who  have  divorced  and  re- 
married under  the  present  easy-going 
regime,  die,  and  their  estates  are  in  pro- 
cess of  settlement,  complications  will  be 
endless.  Women  will  learn  that  they  are 
not  widows,  men  that  they  are  not  hus- 
bands, children  will  be  forced  to  bear  the 
bar  sinister. 

Every  man  and  woman  who  contem- 
plates a  trip  to  Reno  or  Seattle  should 
thoroughly  understand  beforehand  that 
the  decree  which  may  be  handed  down  is, 
in  many  states,  just  a  worthless  paper. 

And  what  of  those  who  have  found  this 
out  too  late? 

Take  the  case  of  Mrs.  Kimball,  or  rather 
Mrs.  Semon.  She  married  Mr.  Semon  in 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1885.  Five 
years  later  she  went  to  North  Dakota, 
and  after  remaining  ninety  days  brought 
an  action  for  divorce.    The  papers  were 


handed  to  Mr.  Semon  in  New  York,  but 
he  did  not  appear  in  the  action  by  an  at- 
torney, and  the  North  Dakota  court 
granted  Mrs.  Semon  her  divorce.  In  1891 
she  returned  to  New  York,  and  four  years 
later  went  through  a  second  ceremony  of 
marriage,  with  Mr.  Kimball  (just  notice 
that  we  did  not  say  she  "married"  him) . 
A  j^ar  later  Mr.  Kimball  died,  leaving  no 
will. 

What  then   did  the  law  say  was  the 
situation  of  this  woman? 


Laws?    I  make  my  own  laws. 

— New   York    Sun. 


The  rendition  of  the  North  Dakota  de- 
cree made  her  a  divorced  woman  in  that 
state,  and  North  Dakota  gave  her  the 
privilege  of  remarriage.  But  in  New 
York  she  was  still  the  wife  of  Mr.  Semon. 
Her  relations  with  Mr.  Kimball  were  adul- 
terous. Nor  had  she  a  scintilla  of  claim 
to  his  property.  His  collateral  relatives 
alone  could  inherit. 

So  said  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
in  1908. 

Notice  that  Mr.  Semon  had  refused  to 
set  foot  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
North  Dakota.  This  is  what  the  recalci- 
trant spouse  usually  does.  So,  to  meet  the 
difficulty,  practically  every  common- 
wealth has  placed  a  law  on  its  books  al- 
lowing the  summons  to  be  served  on  a 
non-resident  by  publishing  it  in  a  news- 
paper and  mailing  a  copy,  or  it  may  be 
by  handing  it  to  the  other  party  outside  of 
the  state.  But  suppose  the  delinquent  does 
not  appear  in  the  state  in  person  or  by 
attorney,  and  allows  judgment  to  be  ob- 
tained by  default.  Such  a  divorce  is,  of 
course,  good  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
granting  it.  But  whether  other  states 
will  recognize  this  is  another  question. 

In  other  words,  every  state  in  this  coun- 
try save  South  Carolina  is  to-day  grant- 
ing divorces  against  non-residents  on 
mere  service  by  "publication"  or  without 
the  state.  Yet  many  of  them  refuse 
point-blank  to  recognize  decrees  granted 
in  other  states. 

The  tangle  in  divorce  laws  has  led  to 
more  or  less  contest  between  states.  The 
laws  of  one  state  will  run  contrary  to 
those  of  another  and  then  woe  to  the 
parties  whose  litigation  has  raised  the 
point  for — the  outcome  may  be  very  un- 
expected. Mr.  Chapin  quotes  one  such 
case  as  follows: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  married  in  New 
York  in  1859.  In  1871  they  separated. 
Mr.  James  went  to  Missouri,  and  in  1874 
obtained  a  divorce  there.  Then  he  went 
to  California,  and  in  1883  married  again. 
Subsequently  he  died,  and 
Wife  No.  1  began  proceed- 
ings in  California  to  obtain 
letters  of  administration 
there.  But  she  lost,  for  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
divorce  was  perfectly  good 
and  that  it  was  Wife  No.  2 
who  was  entitled  to  letters. 
Here  we  have  an  interest- 
ing problem.  In  this  case 
California  and  Missouri 
both  said  that  Mrs.  James 
No.  2  was  the  lawful  wife, 
while  New  York  says  that 
the  title  belongs  solely  to 
Mrs.  James  No.  1.  Pennsyl- 
vania had  this  question  be- 
fore its  Supreme  Court  in 
1890,  and  in  line  with  New 
York  it  would  consider  Mrs. 
James  No.  1  to  be  the  wife; 
while  Massachusetts,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  say  it  was 
Mrs.  James  No.  2. 

New  Jersey  and  Georgia 
both  say  that  they  are  not 
obliged  to  recognize  the  de- 
cree granted  in  another 
state,  but  they  will  do  so 
provided  that  the  ground  on 
which  it  rests  is  not  against 
the  public  policy  of  these 
states,  respectively.  This  is 
really  not  a  bad  doctrine. 
Probably  it  is  the  best  of  the 
lot,  althought  a  trifle  in- 
definite. 
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The  general  public  are  for  the  most 
part  under  a  misapprehension  with  refer- 
ence to  this  question  of  marriage  laws. 
The  article  sets  this  forth  as  follows : 

The  man  or  woman  who  flies  from  New 
York  to  Reno  fondly  imagines,  after  re- 
ceiving a  decree,  that  he  or  she  is  no 
longer  husband  or  wife.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  expense  of  the  trip  might  as 
well  have  been  saved.  If  the  person  mar- 
ries again  in  New  York,  it  would  appear 
that  he  or  she  could  be  sent  to  jail  for 
bigamy.  Certainly  the  other  spouse  can, 
just  as  Mr.  Baker  was,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  both  were  not  before  the  Reno 
court. 

Incidentally,  we  may  pause  to  remark 
that  there  is  another  fact  to  be  consider- 
ed in  answering  the  conundrum :  When  is 
a  divorce  not  a  divorce?  It  is  well-settled 
law  that  if  a  husband  or  a  wife  seek  the 
the  jurisdiction  of  another  state  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  obtaining  a  divorce,  with- 
out any  bona-fide  intention  of  acquiring 
there  a  real  home  (or  to  borrow  the  legal 
expression,  "domicile"),  goes,  in  other 
words,  just  for  divorce  purposes,  then  the 


decree,  having  been  fraudulently  obtain- 
ed, will  not  be  recognized  anywhere. 

Usually  decrees  recite  that  the  plain- 
tiff resides  in  the  state;  but  this  makes  no 
difference,  for  no  court  can  acquire  juris- 
diction by  merely  saying  that  it  has  it. 

As  to  the  amount  of  blackmail  made 
possible  by  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
— nay,  the  amount  which  in  all  probability 
is  actually  being  levied  at  the  present 
time — the  reader  may  draw  on  his  imagi- 
nation, feeling  assured  that  his  wildest 
guess  will  not  prove  to  be  far  from  the 
truth. 

The  pretended  marriage,  with  all  its 
attendant  shame  and  misery,  has  been  a 
fertile  subject  for  the  novelist.  American 
women  who  contemplate  the  international 
alliance  have  time  and  again  been  warn- 
ed that  the  laws  in  many  countries  of 
Continental  Europe  refuse  to  recognize 
ceremonies  not  in  accordance  with  their 
forms.  But  the  woman  who  procures  a 
foreign  divorce  and  then  remarries  may, 
when  her  new  mate  repudiates  her,  dis- 
cover for  the  first  time  not  only  that  she 
has  no  rights  which  he  is  bound  to  respect, 
but  that  she  herself  is  a  criminal. 


America's  Bondage  to  Germany 

The  Influence  of  Oerman  Thought  on  U.S.  Universities  a  Dangerous  Factor 


THE  rather  startling  statement  that 
America  is  in  bondage  to  the  Ger- 
man spirit  is  made  by  Joseph  H. 
Crooker  in  the  course  of  an  article  in  the 
Hihbert  Journal.  He  develops  the  idea 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Roosevelt  recently  startled  Ameri- 
cans by  declaring  that  he  had  seen  plans 
which  military  men  in  Germany  had  care- 
fully worked  out  for  the  capture  of  New 
York  City.  But  the  Germans  have  already 
captured  America.  We  have  been  in  bond- 
age for  several  decades,  and  our  people 
either  ignore  the  fact,  or  glory  in  the  sub- 
jection. This  captivity  is,  in  some  ways, 
more  fundamental — reaching  down  to  the 
roots  of  life;  more  pervasive — extending 
to  a  wider  circumference ;  and  more  harm- 
ful, being  antagonistic  to  the  American 
spirit — than  any  military  occupation  of 
our  soil  could  be.  When  the  ideals  of  a 
people  are  radically  modified,  their  des- 
tiny will  surely  be  deflected  into  other 
channels,  and  the  hopes  of  the  founders 
will  not  be  fully  realized.  When  the  plas- 
tic youth  of  a  land  have,  for  a  generation 
or  two,  been  trained  by  teachers  imbued 
with  an  alien  culture,  the  country  will 
some  day  realize  that  its  old  authorities 
have  ceased  to  rule  and  that  the  glory  of 
its  peculiar  institutions  has,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  faded. 

What  we  have,  first  of  all,  to  remember 
is  that  the  Germany  of  the  past  thirty 
years  is  not  the  Germany  of  a  century 
and  more  ago.  It  was  the  spirit  of  that 
older  Germany,  when  introduced  into  the 
United  States  from  1825  to  1850,  that 
brought  illumination  and  inspiration.  It 
was  the  Germany  of  Lessing,  Herder,  and 
Kant;  of  Schiller,  Schleiermacher  and 
Goethe  (to  name  only  a  few  of  its  differ- 
ent representatives).  That  was  a  Ger- 
many profoundly  interested  in  literature, 
art,  scholarship,  and  philosophy,  as  human 
problems  on  a  world  stage.  No  narrow 
provincialism,  no  dynastic  ambition,  no 
racial  greed,  no  merely  political  aggres- 
siveness among  those  giants.  The  outlook 
was  as  broad  as  humanity;  the  spirit  in- 
clusive and  cosmopolitan;  the  sympathies 


ranging  all  lands,  not  in  the  egotism  of 
superiority  or  the  passion  for  conquest, 
but  in  the  appreciation  of  common  ex- 
cellences. 

Here  was  a  culture  that  boasted  no 
territorial  boundaries;  that  looked  with 
no  disdain  upon  the  strivings  of  other 
peoples;  that  took  no  account  of  merely 
commercial  values,  and  sought  no  con- 
quests by  industrial  efficiency.  It  was  a 
true  culture  that  had  some  of  the  humility 
that  deserves  the  language  applied  by 
Paul  to  Charity:  "Vaunteth  not  itself, 
is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself, 
unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not 
easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil."  What 
so  profoundly  and  nobly  stirred  Ameri- 
cans seventy  and  eighty  years  ago  was 
this  German  learning  and  piety  which  was 
full  of  a  world-idealism,  a  philosophic  in- 
sight into  the  ways  of  the  spirit,  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  things  of  the  soul. 
The  impact  of  this  influence  upon  our 
nation  in  its  younger  days  did  not  repre- 
sent a  "captivity,"  but  it  operated  far  and 
wide  as  a  regenerative  power. 

But  after  the  war  with  France  in  1870, 
a  radical  and  unfortunate  change  began 
in  Germany.  Some  elements  in  that  trans- 
formation were  good,  but  the  majority 
have  been  harmful.  The  passion  of  na- 
tionality— a  united  Germany  with  im- 
perial possibilities — this  was  at  first,  in 
the  main,  a  noble  enthusiasm.  But  later 
even  this  became  a  demoralizing  passion, 
working  on  the  lower  levels  of  commer- 
cialism and  under  the  direction  of  militar- 
ism. The  desire  for  the  subjugation  of 
France  stimulated  the  ambition  for  mili- 
tary glory  and  later  for  world  conquest. 
The  millions  paid  by  France  into  the  im- 
perial treasury  corrupted  and  coarsened 
its  life,  somewhat  as  South  American  gold 
and  silver  four  centuries  ago  injured 
Spain.  It  was  a  vast  unearned  wealth 
stimulating  extravagance  and  luxury, 
and  fostering  pride  and  arrogance.  At 
that  time,  also,  expanding  science  and 
growing  invention  joined  hands  in  a  great 
industrial  movement.  Technical  schools, 
the  application  of  scientific  discoveries  to 
industry,  the  flocking  of  men  from  every 


land  to  its  universities,  the  multiplication 
of  steamships  on  every  sea,  the  advance 
of  colonization,  growing  commercial  ac- 
tivity in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  en- 
forced military  service  and  the  mighty 
power  of  the  Imperial  Court  intent  on 
war  preparation :  these  and  similar  in- 
fluences have  made  a  new  Germany,  me- 
chanically efficient  but  politically  undemo- 
cratic. A  nation  wonderfully  organized, 
but  sadly  deficient  in  liberty  and  hu- 
manity, with  no  humor  to  see  itself  as 
others  see  it  and  with  no  catholicity  of 
spirit  to  appreciate  other  peoples. 

In  some  respects  this  new  Germany  is 
a  great  Germany:  its  patient,  plodding, 
thorough  scholars  have  produced  marvels 
of  erudition,  and  its  scientists  have 
achieved  a  mastery  of  the  secrets  of 
nature,  which  have  been  successfully 
turned  to  practical  account  in  medicine, 
in  sanitation,  in  economic  activites,  and 
in  industrial  operations.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  superiority  of  Germans  along 
some  of  these  lines.  All  this  is  every- 
where admitted.  But  the  question  arises: 
Are  these  the  highest  and  noblest  lines? 
What  is  the  root  idea,  the/  dominating 
theory,  in  all  this?  The  answer  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  fundamental  assumption 
and  ambition  have  been :  Man  is  a  machine 
and  civilization  must  be  developed  in 
terms  of  mechanics.  Their  biologists  of- 
ten say,  "There  is  no  soul  here,  only  just 
these  physical  reactions."  Many  of  their 
historians  have  said,  "The  destinies  of 
nations  are  shaped  chiefly  by  soil,  rivers, 
climate,  material  resources,  and  more 
especially  by  military  power."  The  politi- 
cal economists  have  taught,  "It  is  all  a 
matter  of  organic  determinism."  The 
philosophers  (not  all,  by  any  means), 
who  are  supposed  to  assume  an  immortal 
soul,  resolve  human  life  into  a  complex  of 
nerve  reactions  and  inherited  instincts. 

No  wonder  that  materialism  and  mili- 
tarism have  dominated  nearly  all  the 
fields  of  intellectual  activity  in  the  Father- 
land !  In  some  of  these  fields  wonders  have 
been  wrought.  Whatever  persistence  and 
precision  of  laboratory  research  could  do; 
whatever  mastery  of  details  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  organization  could  accom- 
plish; whatever  boundless  energies  along 
lines  of  mere  worldliness  could  create :  all 
these  things  have  come  to  pass.  The  same 
effectiveness  is  seen  in  public  hygiene,  in- 
dutrial  insurance,  and  the  organization 
of  charity.  But  some  other  things  have 
also  come  to  pass.  The  over-attention  to 
the  material  accidents  of  life,  and  the 
under-attention  to  the  spiritual  roots  of 
life;  the  supernormal  cultivation  of 
worldly  ambitions,  and  the  subnormal 
cultivation  of  religious  feelings — the  one- 
sided development  of  the  national  life  has 
largely  destroyed  the  old  Germany  that 
inspired  our  fathers,  and  has  given  us  a 
new  Germany  that  has  brought  us  into 
captivity. 

What  is  the  most  unfortunate  charac- 
teristic of  this  new  Germany?  A  national 
spirit  that  subjects  politics  to  military 
domination:  the  civilian  has  no  rights 
that  a  soldier  is  bound  to  respect.  Every 
man  is  compelled  to  undergo  a  long  mili- 
tary discipline.  The  supreme  aims  of 
government,  in  education,  in  industry,  in 
medicine,  in  philanthropy,  centre  on  the 
military  efficiency  of  the  people.  All  is 
done  to  give  the  Kaiser  the  most  men  and 
the  best  men  for  his  armies.  The  Krupp 
gun  is  the  sign  and  symbol  of  the  national 
spirit.  The  bigger  and  deadlier  it  is,  the 
greater  the  rejoicing  of  Imperial  Court 
and  common  people.  The  German  is  not  a 
homocentric  civilization,  where  the  in- 
dividual is  clothed  with  inviolable  sancti- 
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ties  and  guaranteed  sacred  liberties,  be- 
ing allowed  permission  to  follow  personal 
ends  and  interests.  It  is  a  civilization  that 
makes  the  good  of  the  State,  as  a  vast 
military  machine,  the  supreme  ambition 
and  the  final  test. 

And  other  things  have  followed.  The 
common  teaching  in  school-books  and 
from  university  professors  has  been  that 
war  is  the  greatest  and  noblest  in  human 
life  are  the  products  of  military  training 
and  activity.  That  soldiers  prepared  to 
kill  are  a  nation's  greatest  assets.  That 
victories  on  bloody  battlefields  represent 
man's  supreme  services  to  God.  That  the 
highest  uses  to  be  made  of  scientific  dis- 
covery and  human  ingenuity  are  those 
that  equip  an  army  for  the  most  effective 
destruction  of  human  life.  That  military 
ambition  is  an  adequate  form  of  piety :  the 
religion  of  valor.  That  the  only  text  in 
the  Gospels  worthy  of  much  attention  is 
the  saying  of  the  Master:  "I  came  not  to 
send  peace,  but  a  sword."  That  the  chief 
task  of  the  Church  is  to  foster  a  sort  of 
"martial  spirituality,"  because  the  spir- 
itual element  is  needed  to  make  a  soldier 
a  better  fighter.  That  religion  accom- 
plishes its  chief  object  when  it  trains  men 
to  die  in  order  to  subjugate  the  enemies 
of  the  Fatherland.  Do  these  seem  unbe-  | 
lievable  propositions?  They  find  ample 
support  in  numberless  texts  in  the  seven 
hundred  war-books  annually  issued  by 
German  publishers. 

All  this  being  true,  it  is  not  surprising  ' 
that  it  is  the  common  public  opinion  in 
Germany  that  might  makes  right,  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means,  that  military 
necessity  knows  no  law;  that  the  ethics 
of  personal  conduct  do  not  apply  to  the 
actions  of  nations;  that  the  German  Em- 
pire can  prosper  only  as  it  crushes  its 
neighbors ;  that  it  is  called  of  God  to  give 
"culture"  to  the  world,  even  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet;  that  surrounding  nations 
would  be  benefited,  if  conquered  by  her; 
and  that  whatever  Imperial  Germany  may 
be  compelled  to  do  in  accomplishing  these 
sublime  national  ends  will  be  fully  justi-  ; 
fied  by  the  incalculable  blessings  which 
she  will,  in  this  way,  bestow  upon  the 
whole  world ! 

But  what  have  the  Christian  Churches 
of  the  Fatherland  been  doing  for  the  past  , 
fifty  years  to  counteract  these  evil  influ- 
ences and  make  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  a  liv- 
ing power  in  the  life  of  the  people  The 
simple,  earnest  piety  of  the  older  Ger- 
many has  largely  disappeared.  The  crass, 
belligerent  rationalism  of  two  genera- 
tions ago,  denounced  as  "German  in- 
fidelity" by  our  pulpits,  is  also  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  blight  which  has  fallen 
upon  that  land  (and  not  that  alone)  is  a 
profound  and  widespread  religious  indif- 
ference. The  Church  is  not  so  much  at- 
tacked as  ignored.  In  parishes  of  20,000 
souls  or  more,  the  single  church,  except  on 
special  or  festival  occasions,  seldom  has  a 
congregation  of  two  hundred  people. 
Church  attendance  is  not  taken  into 
account  as  any  part  of  the  Sunday  pro- 
gramme of  life  by  the  prosperous  or  edu- 
cated classes.  It  is  seldom  that  a  uni- 
versity professor  is  seen  at  church,  ex- 
cept on  official  occasions.  Even  many 
theological  and  Biblical  professors  are  by 
no  means  regular  church  attendants.  Very 
few  pay  any  attention  to  what  our  fathers 
called  "the  means  of  grace."  Some  emi- 
nent professors  of  religious  scholarship 
even  rejoice  in  this  condition  of  affairs, 
defending  it  as  an  evidence  of  greater  per- 
sonal piety:  the  complete  flowering  of 
Protestant  freedom  in  religion ! 

But  it  may  be  asked :  What  has  all  this 
to  do  with  America?  Much  every  way,  as 
will  be  seen.   Nearly  a  century  ago  a  few 
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Yes,  for  those 
who  build  it! 


To  be  lucky  is  more  a  mat- 
ter of  being  prepared  than 
of   idle   chance.     And  sound 
body  and  clear  brain  are  essen- 
tials to  preparedness. 

Grape-Nuts 


is    delicious,  "good    luck" 
body,  brain  and  nerves. 


FOOD 

nourishment    for 


Made   from   whole  wheat  and  malted  barley, 
it  retains  the  vital  mineral  salts — potash,  sodi- 
um,  iron,    etc.  —  often   deficient   in   ordinary 
foods,  especially  those  made  from  white  flour. 

Grape-Nuts  is  partly  pre-digested  in  the 
making.     The  starch  of  the  grain  be- 
ing converted  into  grape-sugar  to 
a  degree  that  insures  easy, 
quick   digestion. 
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A  Money-Saving 
Bottle 


S.H.B. 


A  Bottle  of  Bovril  in  the  kitchen  will  cut 
down  butcher's  bills.  It  enormously 
increases  the  nourishing  value  of  food — in 
fact,  its  body-building  powers  have  been 
proved  ten  to  twenty  times  the  amount  taken. 
It  must  be  Bovril. 
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DESIGN  PATD  AUG  26,7 


TVORY  SOAP  is  of  the  highest 
quality.  This  statement  is  made 
without  reservation.  The  question 
of  price  need  not  be  considered. 
No  soap  at  any  price  is  of  better 
quality  than  Ivory. 

Ivory  Soap  is  made  of  the  choicest 
materials.  The  most  expensive 
vegetable  oils  are  selected.  Each 
ingredient  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Ivory  Soap  is  made  vv^ith  the  utmost 
skill  and  care  and  in  factories 
vv^hose  equipment  is  the  best. 


IVORY  SOAP . 


5  CENTS 


.  99^^  PURE 


'1"  FLOAt 


leors  Soap  is  made  in  the  Procter  &  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada. 


such  men  as  George  Bancroft  and 
Frederic  Henry  Hedge  went  to  study  in 
Germany,  and  they  were  wonderfully 
stimulated  by  the  real  culture  which  it 
then  provided.  In  the  last  half-century 
an  increasing  number  of  young  men  (re- 
cently a  vast  throng)  have  gone  from 
America  to  German  universities  to  secure 
their  doctorates,  an  indispensable  prepa- 
ration for  a  university  position  in  our 
land.  The  one  thing  that  makes  an  im- 
pression in  our  university  circles  is  the 
scholarship  that  is  marked :  Made  in  Ger- 
many! And  just  here  lies  some  of  the 
mischief  .  .  .  "made"  in  Germany.  It 
has  been,  too  often,  a  scholarship,  not 
ripened  in  the  warm,  brooding  atmos- 
phere of  a  humane  and  humanizing  cul- 
ture, but  a  standarized  erudition,  intent 
on  accumulation  of  mere  facts,  tested  by 
cubic  measure,  sought  for  ends  of 
efficiency,  fitted  to  help  man  as  a  mechan- 
ism, and  imbued  with  a  vast  conceit  of 
knowledge. 

This  "captivity  to  Germany"  has  not 
been  an  unmixed  good.  It  is  a  misfortune 
to  America  that  the  real  character  of  this 
warping  bondage,  in  operation  for  some 
years,  has  not  been  generally  seen  or  un- 
derstood. Injuries,  grave  and  serious, 
have  come  to  American  life  from  this 
excessive  and  exclusive  dominance  of  the 
more  recent  German  spirit  in  our  uni- 
versities— especially  the  spirit  which  ig- 
nores or  despises  those  "imponderables" 
of  which  even  Bismarck  had  a  keen  ap- 
preciation. The  submissiveness  of  our 
science  and  scholarship  to  these  foreign 
models  and  standards  has  led  to  harmful 
'results.  While  young  men  have  brought 
back  from  that  land  an  enrichment  of  life 
in  certain  respects,  many  of  them  have 
also  come  home  with  some  precious  ideals 
blurred  and  some  invaluable  convictions 
weakened,  while  they  have  returned  to  us 
in  many  cases  animated  with  a  spirit 
quite  alien  to  the  best  traditions  of  our 
country.  We  are  nearing  the  danger  line, 
and  a  halt  should  be  called.  Loyal  Ameri- 
cans must  face  the  serious  question:  Is 
it  wise  and  wholesome  to  have  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  susceptible  American 
youths,  in  our  colleges  and  universities — 
the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the  land, 
the  future  leaders  of  American  opinion 
and  action — constantly  under  the  training 
of  men  who  have  been  thoroughly  Ger- 
manized and  to  a  decided  degrree  de- 
Americanized? 

It  is  surprising  that  so  little  political 
harm  has  come  to  us  from  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  our  college  professors  have 
been  educated  in  that  military  and  un- 
American  atmosphere.  That  we  have  not 
been  more  deeply  injured  is  a  compliment 
to  the  sturdy  Americanism  of  our  young 
men  who  have  sought  academic  honors  in 
Germany.  But  that  the  alien  influence  has 
done  mischief  is  most  evident  to  the  care- 
ful observer  of  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. The  captivity  has  not  been  as  marked 
along  civic  as  along  scholastic  lines, 
but  it  has  done  not  a  little  to  weaken  faith 
in  democracy  and  stimulate  a  war-spirit 
in  our  midst.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
It  is  impossible  for  a  young  man  to  live  a 
year  or  two  in  a  country  dominated  by  the 
Bismarckian  "spirit  of  blood  and  iron" 
without  being  affected  by  it.  Especially 
must  this  be  so,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
works  in  unbounded  admiration  for  his 
German  masters,  who  seem  to  him  to  be 
perfect  embodiments  of  human  greatness, 
and  who  let  few  occasions  pass  without 
asserting  this  claim!  He  may  not  come 
home  to  America  a  disloyal  citizen,  but  he 
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WHEN  you  see  this  Gillette  "Bulldog"  or  any  other 
Gillette  Sign  in  a  dealer's  store,  you'll  know  that 
he  has  a  lifetime  of  velvet  shaves  to  exchange  for 
your  five  dollar  bill. 

Your  shaving  troubles — honing  and  stropping  beforehand — pulling 
and  gashing  while  the  job  is  on — and  that  raw  smarting  afterward — 
will  all  capitulate  to  the 

GILLETTE 

SAFETY     RAZOR 


The  electrically  tempered  Gillette 
Blades  take  and  hold  an  edge  un- 
equalled for  smooth  keenness. 
Adjusted  to  suit  the  man  who  is 
using  them.they  makeheavy  beards 
seem  soft,  and  tender  skins  feel 
normaL 


■ 


"Bulldog".  "Aristocral"  and  Standard  Sets,  $5.00— Pocket 
Editions,  $5.00  to  $6.00--Combinalion  Sets,  $6.50  up. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Oifice  and  Factory:        -        -        Gillette  Building,  Montreal 


r 
^ — 


They'll  cut  your  shaving  time  in 
half,  yet  multiply  your  comfort. 
Give  your  face  a  square  deal!  Keep 
a  lookout  for  the  Gillette  Signs 
(you  may  find  them  in  a  dealer's 
window  or  on  his  storefront)  and  get 
a  Gillette — you'll  certainly  enjoy  it 
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RUSSELL  1916 


RUSSELL  "LIGHT  SIX" 

For  1916  we  offer  a  refined  and  devel- 
oped  model   of  the  Eussell  Six  "30." 

A  lightweight  beauty- — Convenient — 
Economical — Inexpensive— of  the  Eus- 
sell standard  of  comfort. 

It  gives  you  a  Unit  Power  Plant,  pow- 
erful and  durable.  It  romps  on  high 
gear  over  hills  that  strain  many  other 
tars  on  low.  The  small  bore,  long 
stroke,  high  efficiency  engine  meets 
Canadian  road  requirements  fully. 

The  new  type  Continental  streamline 
body  is  comfortable.  Moulded  oval 
fenders.  Three-quarter  elliptic  rear 
springs,  long  and  wide.  Long  wheel- 
base.    Ample  tires. 

Complete  equipment  in  every  detail. 
Vacuum  feed  from  rear  fuel  tank.  Eear 
tire  -carrier.  Full  floating  rear  axle. 
In  fact,  every  feature  that  goes  with 
the  costliest  cars  of  the  highest  grade. 
Lower  in  price,  but  improved  in  quality 
throughout. 


RUSSELL-KNIGHT  "  32  " 

Again  we  feature  the  Bussell-Knight 
"32"  in  five  and  seven-passenger 
models.  They  have  met  every  demand 
of  hundreds  of  owners  for  years.  The 
1916  product  has  been  refined  and  im- 
proved and  made  more  efficient  at  every 
point 

A  beautiful  family  car  —  handsome, 
substantial,  without  fad  or  freakish 
design.  Built  to  be  pleasing  and  com- 
fortable. 

This  car  gives  you  new  standards  of 
efficiency,  of  flexibility,  of  power,  of 
economy,  and  of  durability. 
The  owner  of  a  Russell-Knight  has  had 
the  joy  of  ownership  of  a  car  of  such 
advanced  design  that  his  car  is  never 
out  of  date,  and  is  not  replaced  by 
some  passing  fad  in  design. 

Performance  and  service  prove  its 
worth. 

Superior  design,  high-grade  materials, 
accurate  workmanship,  lasting  finish 
and  complete  equipment  make  this  a 
perfectly  balanced  car. 
Eide  in  any  other  car,  then  ride  in  the 
Eussell-Knight — the  car  for  those  who 
desire  the  best. 


$1475 


$2650 


Made  Up  to  a  Standard,  Not  Down  to  a  Price. 

Russell  Motor  Car  Company,  Limited 

Executive  Offices  and  Works  -  -  WEST  TORONTO 


Branches:       Toronto     Montreal  Hamilton  Winnipeg 

Sole  Canadian  Licensees  Knight  Motor 
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Another  Moorhouse  Story 

If  you  haven't  already  read  "The  Years  ot  the  Wicked,"  by  Hopkins  Moorhouse,  in 
this  issue,  turn  right  back  to  page  15  and  start  it  now.  It  is  a  story  that  is  different 
from  any  other  story  you  have  ever  read;  and  it  is  wonderfully  well  told.  After 
reading  "The  Years  of  the  Wicked"  you  will  look  forward  to  our  November  issue 
with  greater  expectancy  than  before;  for  it  will  contain  another  Moorhouse  story, 
"One  Thousand  Per  Cent.  Net,"  which  is  better  still. 

Hopkins  Moorhouse  is  one  of  the  latest  additions   to  the   all-star   Canadian   caste   of 
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has  his  doubts  about  republican  institu- 
tions. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  results-  of 
our  captivity  to  Germany  is  the  contempt 
of  the  Church  and  the  indifference  to  re- 
ligion which  are  now  so  general  in  the 
faculties  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
We  must  not  charge  all  of  this  to  Ger- 
many. But  in  hundreds  of  cases,  when 
young  men,  interested  in  religious  mat- 
ters, have  gone  there  to  study,  they  have 
turned  their  back  upon  the  Church  as  soon 
as  they  returned.  This  result  is  so  com- 
mon that  no  proof  is  needed  to  make  clear 
the  extent  or  the  cause  of  the  change. 
Scores  have  come  back  every  year  desti- 
tute of  the  faith  with  which  they  left  our 
country,  while  practically  none  return 
with  more  religious  enthusiasm  than  they 
had  when  they  went  abroad.  Probably  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  members 
of  our  college  faculties  have  a  slight  con- 
nection with  some  church,  through  the 
wife,  the  children,  or  the  subscription 
paper.  But  regular  attendance  at  any 
church  or  vital  interest  in  religious  work 
is  rare  among  our  college  teachers  who 
have  been  long  educated  in  Germany. 
They  do  not  indulge  in  attacks  upon  re- 
ligion, but  it  is  as  much  apart  from  their 
lives  as  witchcraft  or  astrology. 


General  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton 

Character  Sketch  of  the  Leader  of  the  'i 
Dardanelles  Expedition.  \ 

\ 

THE  following  collection  of  facts  ; 
and  fancies  about  General  Sir  Ian  '■ 
Hamilton  have  been  gathered  and  '] 
published  in  Current  Opinion.  As  the  : 
leader  of  the  army  at  the  Dardanelles,  ' 
Hamilton  is  much  in  the  public  eye  at  • 
present  and  the  miscellaneous  array  of  ! 
information  with  reference  to  him  will,  \ 
therefore,  be  of  double  interest. 

Adventure  is  the  business  of  General  ] 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  life.  He  has  been  de-  ] 
scribed  in  the  London  Mail  as  a  char-  . 
acter  out  of  a  tale  of  blood  and  thunder,  ' 
an  incredible  character  of  the  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  type,  a  living  d'Art- 
agnan  who  might  have  given  Dumas 
the  elder  valuable  hints  for  the  ex-  j 
ploits  of  his  three  musketeers.  It  is  in-  I 
evitable  that  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  ! 
should  be  chosen  to  lead  such  a  wild  ad-  • 
venture  as  that  of  the  Dardanelles.  A  i 
scientific  strategist  in  the  German  sense,  ] 
a  subtle  tactician  of  the  French  school,  ! 
would  not  have  dared  the  impossibilities  ! 
of  the  Gallipoli  peninsula.  It  ought  to  i 
fail,  this  descent  upon  the  natural  fortress  j 
blocking  the  way  to  Constantinople,  ob-  j 
serves  a  writer  in  the  Rome  Tribuna,  and 
it  would  fail  if  it  were  not  conceived  as  a 
daring  exploit,  a  dramatic  episode.  Gen- 
eral Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  in  the  course  of  his  ■ 
long  and  glorious  military  career,  has  : 
achieved  feats  even  wilder — in  Burma,  in  I 
Egypt,  in  India,  in  the  very  heart  of  ! 
Afghanistan.  He  belongs  to  the  school  ! 
of  the  Spanish  conquistador es.  That  is  ■ 
why  the  French  expeditionary  forces  are  i 
subject  to  his  control,  the  leader  sent  out  ; 
from  Paris  deferring  to  his  judgment  in  i 
all  things.  Even  the  naval  forces  act  in  j 
accordance  with  his  plans.  Few  com-  i 
manders  in  this  war  have  been  left  in  such  j 
Continued  on  Page  64.  i 
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All  Outdoor  Persons  And  Especially  Soldiers 

Appreciate  The 

Waltham  Military  Watch 


'Design  R.eg  d 


sS 


This  splendid  wrist  -watcn  nas  its  own  armor  plate 
wnicn  protects  and  partially  covers  the  crystal.  It  is 
very  substantial  and  has  a  solid  back  case  Avitn  two 
bezels  rendering  it  Aveatner  proof.  Many  gallant 
Canadian  soldiers  are  no^^r  Avearing  tnis  watcn.  Ask 
to  see  it  at  your  ]e^velers.  It  is  supplied  m  7  Jewel 
grade  at  $12,  and  15  Je-wel  grade  at  $15. 

vve  can  also  noAv  supply  wrist  Avatcnes  (rull  open 
race  style)  witn  luminous  dials  and  nands.  W^icn 
tnese  watcnes  you  can  easily  read  the  time  m  pitch 
darkness. 

FOR   NURSES.        Wc    are    offering    a    special 
.urses   watcn   witn   an   extra    large    seconds    dial,    an 
advantage  every  nurse  will  recognize. 

Our  free  booklet  would  interest  you.  Please  send 
for  it. 

\\^ltliain  W/atcn  Company 

Canada  Lite  Bldg.,  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 


m 
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SMOKELE 

MADE         ]  N 


"COLD?  WHY  I  REALLY 
DON'T  NOTICE  IT!" 


uy 


OU  see 
Heater 
can  be. 


my    Perfection    Oil 
keeps    me    cosy   as 


"You  ought  to  get  one.  It's  so 
light  and  handy  you  can  carry  it 
anywhere^dress  by  it,  breakfast  by 
it,  write  and  sew  by  it.  It's  the 
greatest  comfort  imaginable." 

Perfection  Oil  Heaters  are  smoke- 
less and  odorless.  Give  10  hours 
of  heat  on  a  single  gallon  of  Roya- 
lite  Oil — most  economical. 

Simple  and  durable,  but  hand- 
some, too. 

Dealers  everywhere.  If  YOUR 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us 
direct. 

For  beat  results  uso  RoyaUto 
Oil— the  ooonomlcal  fuel. 

THE  IMPERIAL  OIL  COMPANY 

Limited 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  CITIES 


A 


TION 

»^  HEATERS 


CANADA 
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Justifiable  Pride 


Why  This  Car  Has  Outsold 
Anything  of  Its  Size  Ever  Designed 


Practically  every  feature  of  the  car  has 
been  tested  and  proved  in  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Overlands  which  preceded  it. 

There  was  the  experience  to  warrant 
larger  production. 

There  was  the  reputation  to  as^^ure 
larger  sales. 

This  justified  a  production  program 
calling  for  75,000  cars — twice  as  many  as 
had  ever  been  built  of  any  car  so  big  as 
this. 

Such  enormous  production  and  prob- 
able sales  determined  the  price — $750. 

The  record  value  established  by  so  low  a 
price  resulted  in  the  greatest  demand  ever 
known  for  .so  big  a  car. 

Sales  have  run  constantly  ahead  even 
of  the  enormous  production. 

The  car  is  the  ideal  family  size  —  it 
carries  five  passengers  in  roomy  comfort. 


It  has  the  same  powerful,  economical 
35  hor.sepower  motor  which  made  previous 
Overlands  famous. 

But  as  this  is  a  lighter  car  there  is  even 
more  reserve  power. 

It  has  that  certainty  of  ignition  provid- 
ed only  by  high  tension  magneto. 

It  has  the  comfort  provided  by  long 
under-slung  rear  springs  and  four-inch 
tires. 

It  has  convenience  of  electric  control — 
switches  are  on  the  steering  column.  This 
arrangement  is  found  only  on  the  Over- 
land and  a  few  very  much  higher-priced 
cars. 

It  has  a  full  streamline  body  and  a 
beautiful  finish — you  will  have  justifiable 
pride  in  its  appearance. 

Sales  have  forced  a  production  even 
larger  than  originally  planned. 

Production  is  increasing  steadily. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  now. 


35  Horeepoioer  motor 
High   tension   magneto 

ignition 
5-Beaiiug   Crankshaft 
Thermosyphon   cooling 


Specifications  —  Model    83 

Underalung  rear  springs  Electric  starting   and 
33"  T  4"  tires;  non-skid  in         lighting 

rear  Headlight  dimmers 

Demountable     rims;     with  Rain    vision,  ventilating 


one  extra 


Instrument  tioard  on  cowl  dash 
Left-hand   drive,  center 

control 
One-man  top ;  top  cover 


type,   built-in   windshield     Magnetic   speedometer 
Models  and  Prices 


Model   83   Touring   ?1050   f.o.b.    Hamilton 
Model   83   Uoadster  $1015   f.o.b.   Hamilton 

Model  86  fi-cylliider  7  passenger  Touring  $1600  f.o.b.  Hamilton 

Catalogue  on  request.        Please  address  Department  18. 


The  Willys-Overland  of  Canada,  Limited 


Hamilton,     Ontario 
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My  English  may  not  be  there, 
but  the  facts  are  straight" 

A  Salesman's  Story 

THE  Boss  said  the  other  day:  "Jim,  I  want  you  to  sell  Men- 
nen's  Shaving  Cream  to  every  man  who  uses  a  razor.  You 
tell  our  story  in  a  way  that  sells  druggists  everywhere.  There 
is  no  reason  why  those  same  facts  shouldn't  sell  the  druggists' 
customers." 

He  put  it  up  to  me,  so  here  goes — and  all  I  ask  is  that  you  men 
forget  your  prejudices  for  a  moment.  I  have  a  real  story  to 
tell,  and  you  needn't  take  my  statements  on  faith.  You  can 
prove  for  yourself  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 


is  selling  to  i 


The  Cause  of  Shaving  Troubles 

It's  pretty  even  chances  that  when  a  man 
fails  to  get  a  smooth,  even  shave  he  blames 
the  razor.  Yet,  as  often  as  not,  it's  the 
soap,  not  the  razor. 

The  great  idea  of  a  shaving  preparation  Is  to 
soften  the  heard.  And  unless  you're  using 
a  soap  that  will  soften  the  beard,  you  will 
never  enjoy  a  real  "head  barber"  shave. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  shave  without  soap 
— with  water  alone?  Well,  you  suffer 
nearly  the  same  torture  if  your  shaving 
preparation  isn't  right.  If  your  skin  burns 
and  smarts  after  shaving  and  little  pin 
pricks  of  blood  cover  the  face ;  if  the  lather 
dries  quickly  and  you  have  to  re-lather 
several  times ;  if  you  need  to  "rub  In"  to 
soften  the  beard — you  can  blame  it  all  on 
the  soap. 

Getting  Behind  the  Cause 

Mr.  Mennen  experimented  three  years  to 
perfect  a  formula  for  a  preparation  that 
would  do  away  with  these  nuisances ;  and 
be  succeeded — the  result  was  Mennen's 
Shaving  Cream. 

There  are  big  differences  In  chemical  com- 
position, between  "hard"  soaps  and  cream 
soap — between  other  shaving  preparations 
and  Mennen's   Shaving  Cream. 


Its  a  fact— any  chemist  will  tell  you— 
that  "hard"  soaps  give  a  very  different 
character  of  lather  from  Mennen's.  For 
one  thing,  Mennen's  absorbs  much  more 
water  than  hard  soaps.  This  is  why  It 
gives  such  a  quick,  profuse,  creamy  lather 
—and  the  quantity  of  water  it  absorbs 
makes  it  moist  and  cooling. 

No  "Free  Caustic"  in  Mennen's 

Mennen's  takes  all  the  sting  out  of  shaving 
because  there's  no  "free  caustic"  in  it. 
Those  words  "tree  caustic"  don't  sound  very 
dangerous,  but,  believe  me,  I  stuck  my 
finger  In  a  caustic  tank  one  day  and  I 
don't  want  any  more  on  my  skin — free  or 
any  other  way.  It's  this  "free  caustic"  In 
soaps  that  causes  the  face  stinging  after 
shaving. 

Glycerine  Not  Extracted  But  Added 
In  making  soaps  glycerine  Is  formed,  and 
as  glycerine  Is  worth  money,  it  Is  often 
extracted  and  sold  as  a  profitable  by-pro- 
duct. In  making  Mennen's,  we  not  only 
leave  the  glycerine  In,  iut  we  add  more. 
You  know  how  soothing  glycerine  is.  Your 
mother  used  It  on  your  chapped  hands 
when  you  were  a  kid.  It  gives  the  skin 
that   velvety — soft   "feel." 

No  "Rubbing  In"  With  Mennen's 

You  hardly  believe  this,  you  say?  You're 
so  used  to  shaving  "the  way  father  did" 
that  you  feel  you  must  "rub  In."  Well, 
don't — not  with  Mennen's. 


Mennen's  softens  the  beard  by  Just  work- 
ing up  a  lather  with  the  brush.  "Rubbing 
In"  (which  brings  the  blood  to  the  surface 
and  makes  the  skin  tender)  is  totally 
unnecessary. 

Get  a  Trial  Tube  Now — Prove  These 

Facts  Yourself 

Mail  the  coupon  and  get  a  trial  tube. 
When  you  receive  It  follow  carefully  the 
directions  on  the  package.  Remember,  it 
took  three  years  to  perfect  Mennen's,  so. 
believe  us,  we  know  ftotc  It  should  be  used 
to  get  the  best  results.  Give  it  a  fair  test 
— follow  the  directions — and  you'll  boost 
Mennen's  as  whole-heartedly  as  I  do. 


Fill  out  the 
coupon 

enclose  a  dime,  and 
mall.  With  a  me- 
dlumslzed  tube  of 
Shaving  Cream,  we'll 
send  you,  free,  a  trial 
can  of  the  Mennen's 
Talcum  for  Men, 
described  below. 


MENNEN'S 
TALCUM 
FOR    MEN 

TkirOST  men  like  to 
use  a  talcum  after 
shaving,  but  object  to 
appearing  in  public 
with  a  'flour  face."  The 
Mennen  Talcum  for 
Men  avoids  this.  It's  a 
neutral  tint  and  doesn't 
show.  A  trial  can  of 
this  talcum  will  be  sent 
free  to  every  reader 
who  sends  for  a  tube  of 
Shaving  Cream.  Mail 
this   coupon. 


Canadian  Factory,  MONTREAL 


Selling  Agent*  for  Canada 

HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  &  CO. 


■X  „ei  HAROLD 

^<,^  F.     RITCHIE 

/.^^  &  CO.,  Ltd., 


-s"' 


^o* 


LIMITED 


16  McCaul  St.,  TORONTO 


16    McCaul    St., 
Toronto. 

I    enclose    10    cents. 
Please  send  me  medium- 
sized     tube     of     Mennen's 
^    ^  '  Shaving  Cream  ;  also  free  trial 

.       oS  can     of     Mennen's    "Talcum     for 

y    0°         Men/'   ,  /  ,    .^   \j^, 

^^  ADDRESS./^  }^..V.l..f..<. 
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=  TAKE  the  COOL  ROUTE  = 

^  through  the  Green   Islands   of   Georgian    Bay,  the  ■■ 

5|  romantic    passage    of    Sault   Ste.    Marie,    and    the  • 

■■  majestic  tide  of  Lake  Superior  and  Thunder  Bay  m 

5  TO  THE  WEST  = 

JJI  ^Four    splendid    Canadian    steamers,    Assinitoia,  ■■ 

^  Alberta,    Keewatin    and     Manitoba,     ply    between  pg 

■■  Port  McNicoll  and  the  twin  cities  of  Fort  William  ai 

^  and  Port  Arthur,  calling    at   Owen   Sound    once  a  "j 

■I  week.  gp 

gg  ^Steamship  express  with  parlor  car  connects  with  !! 

a  Toronto.     Connections  at  Fort  William  with  trans-  hi 

JJJ  continental  trains  to  and  from  the  West.  ■■ 

■■  ^Luxurious    cabins    suited    for    honeymoon    trips.  gp 

gp  For    further    particulars,    write    or    call    on    the 

Z  CANADIAN    PACIFIC     RAILWAY 

■I  M.  G.  MURPHY 

S3  District  Passenger  Agent 

imumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiHiii 


complete  independence  within  their  the- 
atre of  operations.  He  has  neither  the 
mind  nor  the  character  that  acts  in  con- 
formity with  a  plan. 

The  lithe,  cat-like  tread,  the  facility  in 
the  use  of  gesture,  the  mobility  of  coun- 
tenance which  passes  upon  occasion  into 
impassivity,  and  his  perfect  control  of 
every  muscle  of  his  frame  reveal  to  the 
few  newspaper  correspondents  who  are 
with  the  expedition  that  General  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  has  lived  long  among  Orientals. 
He  has  the  dignity  indispensable  to  a 
man  of  authority  among  them  andr  that 
peculiar,  reposeful  courtesy  which  to 
them  indicates  the  man  born  to  command. 
Such  are  the  results  of  a  training,  notes 
the  London  Telegraph,  which  began  with 
the  Afghan  war  back  in  the  Victorian  era. 
He  belongs  to  a  very  old  and  aristocratic 
military  family  in  which  the  bluest  blood 
and  the  literary  gift  seem  to  go  together. 
He  is  a  brilliant  and  distinguished  writer 
as  well  as  a  fighter  of  the  romantic  school. 
He  has  the  poet's  eye  for  scenery,  which 
he  has  described  in  imaginative  prose. 
He  knows  pictures  and  he  has  studied 
archaeology.  But  he  looks  at  life  through 
the  temperament  of  the  fighter.  He  is  no 
expert  in  either  tactics  or  strategy  despite 
the  careful  training  he  received  at  the 
military  schools,  or  rather,  he  thinks  of 
war  in  the  Homeric  manner.  It  is  to  him 
a  thing  of  hand-to-hand  encounters,  of 
daring  personal  risks  and  hairbreadth 
escapes.  He  has  lain  wounded  among  the 
Burmese  hills  with  slain  foes  around  him. 
He  has  hunted  crocodiles  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  He  has  gone  disguised  into 
Afghanistan  at  a  time  when  the  presence 
of  a  white  man  there  was  in  itself  a  pro- 
digious event.  He  was  a  hero  of  Lady- 
smith  and  commanded  a  mobile  column 
against  the  Boers.  In  all  that  time  he  has 
set  the  teachings  of  the  scientific  strate- 
gists at  flat  defiance  and  he  is  accused  of 
making  no  concealment  of  his  contempt 
for  tactics.  The  fact  of  his  appointment 
to  lead  the  operations  on  the  Dardanelles 
proves  to  the  military  expert  of  the  Ber- 
lin Vossische  Zeitung  that  the  whole  ex- 
pedition is  regarded  in  London  as  a  mad 
enterprise. 

So  long,  so  varied  and  so  exciting  has 
been  his  career  of  adventure,  that  General 
Hamilton  is  the  hero  of  legends.  There  is 
the  story  of  an  Ameer's  orders  to  have 
him  caught  and  sent  to  the  Afghanistan 
capital  in  an  iron  cage.  He  put  the  emis- 
saries in  the  cage  and  delivered  them 
himself,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  sover- 
eign of  that  secluded  realm.  These  and 
similar  adventures,  in  passing  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  have  acquired  a  touch  of  the 
tremendous,  as  the  Paris  Gaulois  notes 
skeptically.  What  is  to  be  made,  for  ex- 
ample, of  his  Nile  adventure  with  the 
crocodile?  He  was  found  beating  it  over 
the  head  with  an  umbrella.  "Who  owns 
this  beast?"  he  cried,  when  they  came  to 
his  rescue  in  a  boat.  "I  want  to  make  a 
complaint;"  His  adventurous  spirit  has 
caused  anecdotes  of  the  marvelous  to  cir- 
culate with  reference  to  him  all  over  India 
and  Egypt  and  Burma  and  Afghanistan 
until  the  Orientals  have  come  to  believe 
that  he  will  live  forever.  A  native  saying 
regarding  him  in  one  frontier  region  im- 
plies that  the  blood  in  his  veins  is  molten 
gold.  There  is  a  saying  about  him  among 
the  Sikhs  that  he  never  sleeps.  He  is 
affirmed  to  have  been  wounded  forty-two 
times.  His  supreme  glory  was  won  with 
the  force  that  went  to  the  relief  of  Chitral. 
It  seemed  the  maddest  of  military  enter- 
prises up  to  the  very  last  moment,  says 
the  French  daily,  but  it  did  not  turn  back 
at  a  critical  moment  because  Hamilton 
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refused  point-blank  to  hear  of  such  a 
thing.  He  has  the  romanticist's  passion 
for  the  impossible  and  the  unprecedented. 

In  London  society,  where  he  has  been 
something  of  a  figure,  General  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  suggests  the  man  of  letters 
rather  than  the  soldier.  Until  the  war 
came,  he  eschewed  the  uniform  of  his 
rank,  preferring  the  garb  of  the  civilian 
unless  the  regulations  prescribed  other- 
wise. It  is  difficult  to  believe,  notes  Lon- 
don Truth,  that  so  athletic  a  frame  and  so 
smooth  a  face  belong  to  a  man  past  sixty. 
His  principal  relaxation  when  at  home  is 
the  dinner  party,  for  he  is  immensely  in- 
terested in  human  beings.  When  he  is 
marooned  on  a  remote  island  dependency 
or  sent  far  into  the  interior,  he  takes  to 
literature  and  even  to  the  writing  of 
verse.  He  is  said  to  have  a  private  diary 
well  posted,  from  which,  as  opportunity 
favors  him,  he  compiles  an  occasional 
volume  of  travel  or  description  or  a  bit  of 
speculation  in  the  philosophy  of  war.  In 
his  youth  he  had  literary  ambitions,  a 
fact  which  put  his  father  in  a  panic.  The 
boy  was  made  to  pledge  himself  to  stick 
to  the  army  as  the  only  vocation  for  a 
youth  descended  from  viscounts,  earls  and 
soldiers  of  renown  for  forty  generations. 
While  he  lived  he  concealed  his  writings 
lest  the  old  gentleman's  feelings  be  hurt 
or  the  family  disgraced. 

In  describing  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  the 
French  dailies  use  the  equivalent  for  the 
English  term  "taking."  He  is  quite  un- 
able to  assume  that  pompous  air,  even  at 
an  inspection,  which  continental  military 
magnates  deem  so  important  as  a  means 
of  impressing  their  men.  His  comprehen- 
sive experience  with  all  kinds  of  eti- 
quettes, European  and  Oriental,  enabled 
him,  the  Gaulois  suspects,  to  cope  with  the 
embarrassments  of  an  expedition  that 
had  originally  three  or  four  commanders. 
To  begin  with,  there  were  the  two  Ad- 
mirals, French  and  British.  There  was 
also  General  Gouraud  to  lead  the  French 
ashore  until  his  wounds  brought  General 
Sarrail  on  the  scene.  There  was  never  the 
slightest  difficulty  about  precedence  or 
authority,  and  the  French  do  not  hesitate 
to  ascribe  the  fact  to  Hamilton's  nature. 
It  is  not  tact,  as  ordinarily  understood, 
but  the  fascination  of  an  adventurous 
temperament  acting  upon  a  highly  intel- 
lectualized  French  military  type,  the  art- 
ist or  poet  dealing  with  the  mathematician 
or  scientist.  The  Briton,  in  fact,  seems  to 
have  all  the  Gallic  snap  and  grace  of 
physique.  One  reason  for  his  supremacy 
over  the  other  leaders  of  the  expedition  is 
the  fact  that  it  follows  no  "plan"  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  It  is  one  hot  fight  involv- 
ing rushes  from  the  trench  and  personal 
encounters  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
This  suits  General  Hamilton's  character 
precisely,  and  he  is  always  in  the  thick  of 
the  scrimmages.  The  French  have  been 
trained  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  more 
scientifically  Prussian  type  of  battle  and 
they  have  deferred  from  the  first  to  the 
Briton's  greater  experience  with  the 
Oriental.. 

The  Germans,  who  have  been  taking 
the  measure  of  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
ever  since  he  appeared  in  the  Gallipoli 
peninsula,  reiterate  their  confidence  in  his 
failure.  The  correspondent  of  the  Kreuz- 
Zeitung  thinks  the  famous  fighter's  face 
is  already  lined  with  anxiety  and  his  eyes 
bloodshot  with  fatigue.  Enver  Pasha  is 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  General  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  may  be  all  very  well  among 
Burmese  and  Indians,  but  he  is  helpless 
against  Turks.  He  is  showing  the  strain, 
unless  the  Germans  are  mistaken.  When 
he  was  rowed  ashore  in  a  boat  from  a 
warship  the  other  day  he  showed  signs  of 
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/Ceep  your  Records  on  CARDS 

There  is  such  simplicity,  such  ease  in  handling,  attached  to 
the  making  of  Card  Records  that  the  Card  Index  System  has 
been  accepted  as  the  most  desirable  method  of  recording 
every  class  of  business  information. 

Once  you  investigate  the  Osco  Card  Index  System  and 
acquaint  yourself  with  its  many  advantages,  you  will  become 
one  of  the  satisfied  users  of  this  modern  System  of  Record 
Keeping. 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  the  Office  Specialty  Catalog,  portraying  the 
complete  line  of  Office  Specialty  Card  Kecord  and  Filing 
Equipment,  and  also  particulars  regarding  a  System  for  your 
own  particular  requirements. 

Index  Card  printing  a  specialty. 


HAKCRS  OF  HioH  ORAOE  ftuttt  ommcTt 

iFnCESira:ClALTYMgG.ftL 

CAMo  omce  mimmme  m  aicELMmmm 

Largest  Makers  of  Filing  Devices  in  the  British  Empire 

97  Wellington  St.  W.,  Toronto 

Branches  and  representatives  in  principal  cities. 
HEAD  OFFICE:   Toronto.  FACTORIES:   Newmarket,  Ont. 


//  unable  to  obtain  a  desired  article,  consult  our  service 
department,  and  you  will  receive  promptly  the  desired 
information. 


Stacliean's  Maffazlne, 

143  University  Avenue, 
TORONTO. 

Please  let  me  know  where  I  can   purchase. 


INFORMATION   WANTED. 


Name   .. 
Address 
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Men  of  Action 


No  man  can  be   one-hundred-per-cent. 
efficient  who  does  not  possess  one-hun- 
,^.  dred-per-cent.   health.     And   one-hundred- 
*  per-cent.  efficiency  is  the  only  thing  that 
spells  success — business  success  and  social 
success. 

If  you  are  not  feeling  "up  to  the  mark"  try  a  short 
course  of  WINCARNIS.  It  will  bring  you  back  to 
the  perfect  health  nature  intended  for  you.  WINCARNIS 
is  not  a  drug — it  is  a  natural  tonic-restorative — endorsed 
by  ten  thousand  physicians  in  England.  It  keeps  you  fit, 
surcharges  your  whole  system  with  new  life — new  vitality. 


PRICE: 
Pint  Bottles 
Quart  Bottles      - 


he  Famous  Eng^lish  Tonic 


If  you  cannot  obtain  Wincarnis  from  your  dealer,  write  to  our  Cana- 
dian Agent,  Mr.  F.  S.  BALL,  67  Portland  St.,  Toronto,  who 
will  give  you  the  name  of  our  nearest  representative. 


Air  is  Cheap — Use  Plenty  of  It 

Nothing  is  as  essential  to  the  long  life  of  your  tires  as  air. 

Give  your  tires  all  the  air  they  need. 

The  only  way  to  KNOW  whether  or  not  your  tires  have  enough  air  is  to 

measure  it  with!a 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
TIRE  PRESSURE  GAUGE 

If  you  have  been  riding  on  haphazard  pressure,  you  have   been  spending   a 
ereat  deal  more  money  for  tires  than  you  need  have  spent. 
Manufactured  by 

A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.  Brlly^Ty'rvlA. 

For  Sale  by 
Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  Gooda  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto.     Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto.     Independent   Tire    Co.,    Ltd.,   Toronto.     Gutta  Percha  Si 
Rubber,  Ltd.,  Toronto.    Canadian  Consoliduted  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 


Price  $1.35 
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emaciation.  The  hair  and  moustache  hav 
become  snow-white.  The  cheek  is  ho 
lowed  and  gaunt.  The  uniform  of  hi 
rank  hung  baggily  about  the  big  bone; 
These  are  Teutonic  impressions,  supph 
mented  by  our  contemporary's  affirmatio 
that  Hamilton  was  never  more  than 
swashbuckler.  They  sneer  at  his  last  r« 
port  to  London  as  a  tissue  of  mendacitiei 
The  story  that  he  got  a  nasty  wound  i 
the  thigh  is  based,  apparently,  upon 
confusion  of  names. 

Nothing  could  reveal  the  natural  ui 
banity  of  General  Hamilton  so  complete 
ly,  according  to  gossip  in  the  Londo 
society  papers,  as  the  fact  that  he  can  b 
on  a  friendly  footing  with  both  Lor 
Kitchener  and  Lord  Curzon.  These  tw 
have  involved  themselves  in  a  bitter  feu 
which  has  been  patched  up  since  the  oul 
break  of  the  war.  Kitchener  is  cold  an 
reserved,  but  he  unbends  to  Hamiltor 
Curzon  is  lofty  and  condescending,  but  h 
has  been  known  to  laugh  and  jest  with  th 
fighter  in  the  Dardanelles.  Hamilton  i 
to  the  London  Mail  a  human  paradox  be 
cause  he  loves  fighting  for  its  own  sak 
and  still  can  quarrel  with  nobody.  He  i 
"clubbable"  in  the  English  sense,  possess 
ing  the  clear  resonant  voice  and  the  read; 
laugh  that  make  for  liveliness  in  conver 
sation.  His  house  in  Mayfair  was  fille( 
in  the  old  days  with  relics  from  Japan 
China  and  the  Far  East,  including  jewel 
and  jades  presented  to  him  by  the  poten 
tates  of  India  and  Siam,  Japan  an( 
Bokhara,  all  of  whom  he  knows  person 
ally.  His  wife,  who  like  himself,  spranj 
from  an  ancient  and  aristocratic  family 
shared  from  the  beginning  her  husband': 
love  of  adventure  and  his  passion  for  ex 
peditions  into  the  remotest  portion  of  thi 
globe.  At  last,  General  Hamilton  decidet 
that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  retin 
to  a  rural  English  home  and  devote  him 
self  to  fox  hunting.  He  had  had  enougl 
of  adventure! 

The  Turkish  troops  in  the  field  are  sai( 
to  take  the  commander-in-chief  agains 
them  in  the  Dardanelles  lightly  because 
he  lacks  a  big  stomach.  The  Turks,  them 
selves  the  most  obese  people  involved  ii 
the  great  struggle,  have  observed  tha 
really  capable  commanders  have,  like  thi 
great  Napoleon,  big  stomachs.  That,  ti 
follow  a  writer  in  the  Vienna  Neue  Frei 
Presse,  is  why  they  are  glad  Joffre  did  no 
come  down  to  the  Gallipoli  peninsula.  But 
says  Colonel  Maude,  he  possesses  the  high 
est  gift  of  personal  command  of  hi: 
troops. 


Is  Stefansson  Lost? 

It  is  now  greatly  to  be  feared  tha; 
Stefansson  the  Arctic  explorer  has  beer 
lost.  On  April  7th,  1914,  he  was  partec 
from  his  supporting  party  on  the  ice 
north  of  Alaska  and  since  that  time  nc 
word  has  been  heard  from  him.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  trace  and  rescue  him 
but  so  far  to  no  avail.  An  effort  to  raise 
funds  for  a  search  party  to  be  made  with 
the  aid  of  aeroplanes  has  not  proved  suc- 
cessful and,  as  a  last  resort,  two  whaling 
ships  will  visit  Wrangel  Island  shortly  ir 
the  hope  that  the  explorer  and  the  twc 
companions  who  were  with  him  may  have 
reached  that  point.  Canadians  will  watch 
for  further  developments  with  the  deep- 
est interest. 


Canada's 
Great  Opportunity 

The    Possibilities    of    Trade    Expansion 
Before  the  Dominion. 

IN  the  second  edition  of  the  Imperil 
Year  Book,  appears  an  interesting 
article  on  the  magnificent  trade  oppor- 
tunities before  Canada,  from  the  pen  of 
the  editor,  A.  E.  Southall.  It  is  but  one 
of  a  number  of  bright  and  highly  infor- 
mative articles  on  the  same  subject — the 
expansion  of  Canadian  trade  and  inter- 
ests. Mr.  Southall  says : 

Canada's  industrial  and  commerical 
life  might  be  said  to  date  from  Confedera- 
tion. The  Union  of  the  provinces  in  1867 
was  the  forerunner — in  fact  was  one  of 
the  conditions  laid  down — of  the  conti- 
nental railroads  with  their  extensive 
branches.  These,  together  with  the  won- 
derful waterway  system — a  partnership 
of  man  and  nature,  which  has  produced 
3,000  miles  of  continuous  waterway — and 
the  great  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, have  been  at  once  the  foundation  and 
the  stimulus  of  her  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

The  great  agricultural  wealth  of  the 
West  has,  with  the  elevator  storage  sys- 
tem, so  encouraged  and  facilitated  the 
transportation  of  farm  products  to  the 
distant  markets  of  the  world  as  to  prac- 
tically eliminate  mileage  when  prices  are 
concerned,  and  the  harnessing  of  the  great 
water  powers  of  the  East  has  solved  the 
cost  of  power  and  reduced  the  problem  of 
manufacturing  to  the  simple  equation  of 
supply  and  demand. 

So  far,  the  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supply,  Canadian  manufacturers  having 
catered  to  this  country's  want  only  and 
that  but  partially.  In  1913  Canada's  im- 
ports from  Germany  amounted  to  $14,- 
473,833,  principally  manufactured  goods, 
which  could  be  well  made  in  Canada,  while 
she  exported  to  Germany  goods  to  the 
amount  of  $4,044,019  principally  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs;  the  difference 
of  course  having  to  be  paid  in  cash. 
Germany's  exports,  according  to  latest 
figures,  amounted  to  close  on  two  and 
one-half  billion  dollars,  of  which  the 
British  Empire  took  $391,537,233.  For 
the  time  being  Germany  has  lost  all  this 
trade,  which  must  be  supplied  by  others, 
and  it  would  seem  that  as  Canada  is  in  a 
position  to  produce  and  manufacture  most 
of  what  Germany  has  been  supplying  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  she  now  has  the  op- 
portunity of  her  commercial  life. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  Canada  in- 
tends to  become  the  great  producing  and 
manufacturing  country  her  illimitable  re- 
sources warrant,  she  will  have  to  expand, 
not  only  in  her  home  trade,  but  to  the  mar- 
kets of  Greater  Britain  and  the  foreign 
markets  of  the  world.  Canadian  pro- 
ducers are  to-day  in  a  far  better  position 
than  those  of  other  countries  to  enter  the 
Imperial  and  foreign  trade  fields,  which 
would  not  only  better  equalize  imports  by 
exports,  but  would  open  out  a  new  vista  of 
progress  for  this  country.  Canada  has 
already  entered  the  South  American  and 
West  Indian  fields  with  good  results  and 
her  geographical  situation,  together  with 
the  splendid  transportation  facilities  at 
her  command,  both  railroad  and  shipping, 
should  give  the  Dominion  a  good  slice  of 
the  world's  trade,  particularly  in  the  Far 
East  and  the  Pacific  if  the  manufacturers 
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See  the  ^^Apache  TraiT' 

En  route  to  or  from  the 

California  Expositions 

Do  not  fail  to  take  this  marvelous  tide  trip  through  Oldest  America,  with  its  famous 
Canyon  of  the  Salt  River,  Ancient  Cliff  Dwellings,  gigantic  Roosevelt  Dam,  Copper  Camps, 
etc.     It's  possible  only  if  you  choose  the 

Southern  Pacific — Sunset  Route 

"The   Exposition   Line" 
New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco 
The  Sunset  Limited  and  other  splendid  (rains  afford  luxurious  daily  service  at  No  Extra 
Fare.     Water  or  rail    routes  between  New  York  and    New   Orleans.     Choice   of    return 
routes.     Write  for  illustrated  booklets. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 


New  York  City 
366  Broadway 


San  Francisco 
Flood  Building 


New  Orleans 
Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg. 


Houston 
Southern  Pacific  Bldg. 
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FOR  THE    HAIR   AND    COMPLEXION 

Tlie  successful  home  treatment  of  Scalp,  Hair  and  Complexional  troubles  has  been  a 
specialty  with  us  for  over  23  years.  We  treat  Pimples,  Blotchea,  Blackheads.  Eczema, 
Freckles,  Mothpatches,  Discolorations,  Ivy  Poisoning,  Ringworm,  Rashes,  Red  Nose 
Wrinkles,  Dandruff,  Gray,  Falling  or  Lifeless  Hair,  Alopecia.  Goitre,  Moles,  Warts,  R«i 
Veins,  Snpei-ftnons  Hair  or  any  other  non-contagious  skin  trouble.  For  Hairs  on  Face  and  Red 
Veins  there  is  no  reliable  home  remedy.  Our  method  of  Electrolysis  is  assured  satisfactory. 
Consultation  free  and  confldential  at  ofTloe  or  by  mail.  Booklet  "D"  and 
sainpio  of   ToiU't   Cream  mailed   on   receipt  of  5c  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 


HISCOTT  INSTITUTE 
6S  Colicffe  Street        -        TORONTO 

Established  1893 


Please   send   booklet 
Food.     5c  enclosed. 

Name    

Address     , 

Druggist    


'D"   and   sample   of   Skin 
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FAIRY  SOAP 

^  For  all  toilet 

I        and  bath  uses 

Expert  soapmaking  talent;  the 
choicest  materials;  the  best  facil- 
ities— all  these  combine  to  pro- 
duce a  true  soap  in  "Fairy." 

It  cleanses  refreshingly  and  gives 
unfailing  satisfaction. 

i^fM       The  white  floating  oval  cake 
^'♦^'^  fits  the  hand 

IIHO-E  FA  I R  B  A  N  Kj^^mS 


"Have  You  a  Little  Fairy  in  Your  Home?" 


Our  New  Serial  Starts  Next  Month 

In  the  November  issue  of  MacLean's  Magazine  will  appear  the  first  instalment  of 
the  splendid  new  serial  "The  Frost  Girl." 

It  is  a  clean,  wholesome,  exciting  story  of  railroad  pioneering  in  the  north  country, 
with  an  aggressive  young  engineer  for  a  hero  and  a  most  beautiful  and  most 
mysterious  girl,  who  runs  a  trading  post  all  by  herself,  for  a  heroine. 

Don't  Fail  to  Start  "The  Frost  Girl"  in  the  November  Issue 


and   producers   are   fully  alive   to  thei 
opportunities. 

In  July,  1913,  there  came  into  effect 
trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  th 
West  Indies,  marking  another  epoch  i 
inter-Imperial  relations,  for  it  was  one  c 
the  leading  arrangements  of  a  reciprocj 
nature  to  be  made  by  one  component  pai 
of  the  Empire  with  another.  By  thos 
who  believe  that  sentiment  alone  is  nc 
strong  enough  to  bind  together  Create 
Britain  this  trade  agreement  was  haile 
with  joy,  as  being  a  further  stepping  ston 
to  a  larger  and  stronger  Imperialisn 
Whatever  may  be  the  economic  const 
quences  of  the  Canadian-West  India 
pact,  the  trade  between  these  countrie 
has  increased  considerably  since  the  sig^r 
ing,  a  practical  justification  of  its  wisdon 
But  the  sentiment  of  kindred  itself  ha 
been,  is,  and  always  will  be  a  large  facto 
in  Canada's  commercial  growth.  This  fac 
has  been  brought  home  time  and  agai 
to  the  business  men  of  this  country,  nc 
only  because  of  the  comparative  ease  wit 
which  British  capital  has  been  obtaine 
to  develop  Canadian  industries,  but  als 
because  of  the  special  facilities  given  t 
market  her  wares  throughout  the  work 
Right  opposite  to  Canada  on  the  Pacifi 
Ocean  lies  Siberia,  with  climatic  cond: 
tions  similar  to  Canada's,  with  over  si 
millions  of  population,  and  practically  n 
factories.  The  potentiality  of  Asiatic  Rus 
sia  as  a  customer  to  this  country  is  obv: 
ous,  and  Russia  is  now  Britain's  ally.  Ar 
other  Eastern  ally  of  Great  Britain'; 
Japan,  is  already  a  fair  customer  to  thi 
country,  and  the  recent  Japanese  ant: 
pathy  to  anything  American  has  affecte 
the  large  volume  of  business  between  th 
two  Countries,  which  should  benefit  Car 
adian  exports. 

India  for  the  moment,  on  account  of  n 
direct  communications,  is  practicall 
closed  to  Canadian  trade,  but  when  thi 
rich  and  wonderful  country  is  tapped  b 
Canadian  shippers  with  Canadian  manu 
factures  she  may  become  one  of  our  bes 
customers. 

Australia,  though  a  highly  protecte 
country,  has  not  the  varied  mineral  wealt 
of  Canada,  and  such  commodities  as  es 
bestos,  mica,  etc.,  with  their  manufac 
tured  products,  will  always  find  a  read 
sale  on  the  Australasian  market,  whic! 
includes  New  Zealand. 

China  is  fallow  for  the  sowing  of  West 
ern  progress,  and  Canada  is  better  fitte* 
geographically  to  do  a  large  part  of  th 
seeding  with  her  own  products  than  an; 
other  Western  country,  though  it  is  some 
what  disconcerting  to  those  who  believ 
in  the  Canadian  exporter's  pushfulness  t 
find  the  Dominion's  products  so  little  ii 
evidence  in  this  country  of  four  hundrei 
million  people. 

Canada's  trade  with  the  United  State 
is  growing  apace  and  is  likely  to  continue 
so  long  as  the  present  happy  relations  be 
tween  the  two  countries  are  maintained 
The  realization  of  the  awful  price  of  war 
contrasted  with  the  serenity  of  thi 
northern  continent  with  only  an  imagi 
nary  line  dividing  two  countries  for  4,00( 
miles,  will  develop  that  understandinj 
which  for  one  hundred  years  has  beei 
fostered,  mainly  by  the  intercourse  o 
trade. 

Canada's  ambition  should  be  not  only  t( 
feed  more  of  the  world,  but  also  to  manu 
facture  for  it.  She  certainly  has  thi 
means,  but  how  or  when  she  will  attaii 
the  end  depends  on  how  soon  she  will  em 
brace  her  opportunities,  particularly  th( 
one  now  presented  by  the  war  raging  ir 
Europe. 

The  following  figures  will  serve  to  em 
phasize  the  advantages  which  Canada  en 
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joys  by  reason  of  her  geographical  posi- 
tion. 

According  to  Lloyd's  Calendar,  it  re- 
quires from  36  to  42  days  for  mail  to  pass 
from  the  principal  ports  of  New  Zealand 
to  London,  the  hub  of  European  markets ; 
from  26  to  33  days  for  mail  to  pass  from 
the  principal  ports  of  Australia  to  Lon- 
don; from  17  to  22  days  from  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  South  America;  from  17  to 
21  days  from  the  ports  of  South  Africa; 
and  14  to  16  days  from  the  ports  of  India; 
but  only  from  7  to  8  days  from  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  Canada.  The  time  required 
for  the  despatching  of  freight  cargoes  is 
longer  than  for  mail,  but  the  relative  time 
required  for  a  cargo  of  freight  to  pass  be- 
tween London  and  the  principal  ports  of 
any  of  the  countries  just  mentioned  is  in- 
dicated by  the  above  mentioned  figures. 
These  figures  also  indicate  the  relative 
time  required  and  the  cost  of  cable  des- 
patches, a  consideration  of  great  and 
growing  importance  to  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  market  second  in  importance 
is  that  of  the  United  States,  and  as  re- 
gards this  market,  none  of  the  newer 
countries  is  so  favorably  situated  as  is 
Canada.  Japan  and  China  form  the  mar- 
ket third  in  importance,  and  with  regard 
to  this  market  also  Canada  is  as  favor- 
ably situated  as  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned new  countries,  and  much  more  so 
than  most  of  them.  Canada  thus  lies  mid- 
way between  two  of  the  world's  greatest 
markets  and  is  separated  from  the  third 
only  by  an  imaginary  boundary  line. 

The  Migration  of 
Insects 

Some  Interesting  Facts  on  Insect  Life. 

DO  insects  migrate  like  birds?  asks 
Howard  J.  Shannon  in  Harper's 
Magazine.  He  devotes  himself  to  a 
study  of  this  interesting  topic,  introduc- 
ing some  facts  that  point  to  the  migra- 
tion of  insects  as  annual  events.  In  intro- 
ducing the  subject,  he  gives  a  graphic 
description  of  such  a  migration: 

Over  the  dunes  they  drive,  often  veer- 
ing to  the  wind  as  they  crest  the  highest 
mounds  of  sand,  then,  after  balancing  up- 
pon  even  wings  again,  in  innumerable 
multitudes  they  volley  past.  Increasing- 
ly, impressively,  portentously  they  come 
in  a  driving  hail  of  green  bodies  and 
gleaming  wings;  or,  rather,  they  seem 
like  an  invading  winged  army  with  glit- 
tering hosts  overspreading  the  entire 
width  of  the  beach,  and  with  rank  beyond 
rank,  company  beyond  company,  steadily 
emerging  from  the  misty  distance  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  penetrate.  For  I  am 
crouched  beneath  the  crest  of  a  sea-shore 
dune,  watching  the  vast  spectacle  of  the 
seldom  observed  and  less  understood 
dragon-fly  migration  sweeping  over  the 
shore. 

They  travel  parallel  with  the  ocean,  and 
in  irregularly  regular  order — that  is,  at 
fairly  even  distances  apart;  and  so  con- 
certed is  the  movement  that  even  my  sud- 
den striking  gesture  with  the  net  turns 
aside  only  the  insects  immediately  at- 
tacked; it  does  not  disturb  the  onsweeping 
advance  of  the  general  body  that  seems 
like  a  sentient  river  in  Irresistible,  cease- 
less flow.  Indeed,  their  number  is  enor- 
mous! For  a  brief  calculation  of  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  ranks — that  is, 
the  number  of  insects  passing  in  a  given 
minute,  when  multiplied  by  the  period  of 
time,  two  hours  during  which  the  hasten- 


/\  1  i\       M.  T%  •  SUver  Plate 

Uuaker  Uats  rremiums  i-^i^ 

Aluminum 


Cereal  Spoon — Dominion  Pattern 


For  10  Quaker  Oats  Coupons 


We  are  off'ering  many  premiums  to  Quaker  Oats  users,  in 
Silver  Plate,  Jewelry  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils.  A 
circular  in  each  package  illustrates  them. 

This  takes  the  place  of  large  advertising,  and  gives  all  the 
saving  to  you.  Each  10c  package  contains  one  coupon.  Each 
25c  round  package  contains  two  coupons.  Each  coupon  has  a 
merchandise  value  of  2c  to  apply  on  any  premium. 

We  make  very  attractive,  very  liberal  offers.  Note  them 
in  the  package. 


The  Fioal  Frait 

of  the  Oat  Field 
is  the  Weil-Fed, 
Energetic  Child 


Nature  has  finished  with  the  1915  oat  crop.  But  that's  merely  the  start  of  the 
harvest. 

Now  come  luscious  breakfasts,  steaming,  fragrant,  to  greet  folks  every  morning. 

Then  comes  the  fruition  of  Nature's  object  in  making  this  wondrous  food.  Well- 
built  brains  and  bodies,  vivacity,  spirit,  vim  and  go 

In  millions  of  homes  there  will  ripen  in  this  way  the  final  fruit  of  this  oat  crop. 

Be  sure  you  get  your  share 


Vim-Food  Made  Doubly-Delicious 

Some  of  the  finest  oats  which  grew  this  year  have  come  to  the  Quaker  Oats  mills. 
But  with  even  those  choice  oats  two-thirds  are  discarded  in  making  Quaker  Oats. 
We  pick  out  the  queen  grains — ^the  big,  full-flavored  grains.     We  get  but  ten 
pounds  of  such  oats  from  a  bushel. 

The  luscious  flakes  known  as  Quaker  Oats  are  made  from  those  grains  only. 

That's  the  secret  of  this  flavor  and  aroma.  And  that's  why  this  brand  is  sent  for 
the  world  over.    Quaker  Oats  is  now  the  favorite  wherever  oat  lovers  live. 

Some  people  send  10,000  miles  to  get  it.  And  some,  in  countries  far  away,  pay 
a  double  price. 

You  can  get  it  at  your  nearest  store,  without  any  extra  price.  You  can  get  it 
always,  for  this  brand  never  varies.  Don't  you  think  it  worth  while  to  specify  this 
grade  in  buying  a  food  like  this  ?  It  will  come  if  you  say  you  want  it — if  you  specify 
Quaker  Oats. 

Regular  Package,  lOo  Large  Round  Package,  2So 

Except  In  Far  West 


JYie  Quaker  O^^^  &mpesvy 


(1083) 


Peterborough,  Ont. 


Saskatoon,  Sask. 


New  Round  25c  Package 

This  season  we  bring  out  a  new  large  package  of  Quaker  Oats.  It  Is  a  round  package, 
insect-proof.  A  permanent  top  protects  It  until  the  last  flake  is  used.  This  package  contains 
two  premium  coupons  with  a  merchandise  value  of  4c.  Ask  for  it — price  25c.  We  still  con- 
tinue our  large  30c   package  with   china.     Also  our  10c  package. 
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Pull!    Pull!    The  shade  won't  go  up. 
if  the  roller  is  not  right 


HOW  often  has  this  happened  in  your 
home  ?  And  how  often,  too,  have  you 
had  shades  which  couldn't  be  made 
to  stay  down?  Hartshorn  Shade  Rollers  avoid 
these  annoyances.  That  is  why  they  are 
used  in  over  10,000,000  homes.      No  Ucks 


are  necessary.  They  cost  but  a  few  pennies 
more  ihati  the  worst  rollers  you  can  buy. 
FREf.  Send  for  valuable  book,  "How  to 
Get  ihe  Best  Service  from  Your  Rollers." 
To  be  protected  in  buying  rollers,  always 
look  for  this  name  in  script 


HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 


V  •"■  -°°  , 


Imported  Goods  Are  Not  Always 
Best 

For  instance,  you  cannot  buy  better 
Underwear  Anywhere  than 


iki^ 
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^ 
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CEETEE 

UNDERCLOTHING 

i^ALL  PURE  WOOL  -  GUARANTEED  UNSHRINKABLE 
MEANS  ECONOMY  PLUS  COMFORT 


MADE  IN  CANADA  FOR  60  YEARS 

"CEETEE"  is  manufactured  from  only  the  voi\  finest 
Australian  Merino  Wool,  scoured  and  combed  over  and  over 
again  until  every  particle  of  foreign  matter  is  taken  out 
and  every  strand  is  as  clean  as  it  is  possible  to  be  made. 
It  is  then  carefully  manufactured  on  expensive  and  exclusive 
machinery,  very  different  from  the  ordinary  style  of  under- 
wear machinery — fashioning  each  garment  to  fit  the  human 
form.  It  has  all  selvage  edges,  therefore  cannot  come  un- 
ravelled; every  join  is  knitted  together,  not  sewn,  as  with 
ordinary  underwear. 

People  wear  "CEETEE"  Underclothing  because  they  know 
it  to  be  perfectly  comfortable. 

Canadian   made   from   start  to 

finish  and  all  British  Material 

Worn   by  the   Best  People.      Sold  by  the  Best  Dealers. 

Made  in  all  Sizes  for  Men,  Women  and  Children 

THE  C.  TURNBULL  CO.   OF  GALT,  LIMITED 
GALT,  ONTARIO 


to 
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ing  hosts  were  in  transit — produces  the 
impressive  though  probably  underesti- 
mated total  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dragon-flies.  When  I  look  to- 
ward their  unknown  haven  in  the  West  I 
see  rank  beyond  crowding  rank,  cloud  be- 
yond hastening  cloud  enfilading  off  be- 
tween the  grass-covered  dunes,  with  the 
September  sunlight  all  aglitter  and  ashim- 
mer  upon  the  retreating,  slanting  bay- 
onets of  innumerable  shining  wings. 

How  were  they  marshaled — these  col- 
umns, regiments,  and  companies  without 
number?  What  impulse  or  purpose  cap- 
tains them  in  united  flight?  And  the 
same  questions  confront  the  curious  ob- 
server who  considers  those  other  insect 
hosts  which  traverse  the  earth  or  the 
upper  and  lower  avenues  of  the  air. 

The  blight  of  the  Western  locusts  may 
be  recalled- — how  in  certain  unforgetable 
years  they  have  risen  above  their  native 
plateaus  along  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
after  appearing  in  the  far  western  sky  as 
shining  clouds  of  sunlit,  membranous 
wings  advancing  in  fan-like  formation 
over  the  wheat-lands  of  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  neighboring  states,  they  have  settled 
down  as  masses  of  jumping,  struggling, 
voracious  mouths  that  marched  and  coun- 
termarched over  fields,  over  fences, 
through  brooks  and  larger  streams  here, 
there,  everywhere — even  into  the  forests, 
devouring  every  living  green  thing  and 
leaving  devastation  behind.  In  such  ways 
did  the  pestilential  locust  of  the  Scrip- 
tures originate  in  the  mountain  regions 
of  Arabia  and  descend  upon  the  fields  of 
Egypt,  for  such  is  the  behavior  of  its  des- 
cendants to-day. 

Scientists  who  have  studied  the  ques- 
tion are  convinced  that  not  only  do  insects 
migrate  regularly  but  that  they  follow  the 
same  routes  as  migrating  birds.  Mr. 
Shannon  says  on  this  point: 

Still  further  confirmations  of  theory  of 
identical  routes  for  both  winged  creatures 
is  offered  by  such  few  instances  of  insect 
migrations  as  are  recorded  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Saverner,  a  student  of  bird  mi- 
gration in  the  West,  noticed  that  a  regu- 
lar bird-route  which  comes  down  from 
the  north,  passes  out  over  Point  Pelee  to 
the  various  islands  in  western  Lake  Erie, 
and  then  continues  southward  to  the  Ohio 
shore,  is  also  a  route  for  "monarchs."  He 
observed  them  there  for  three  successive 
autumns.  They  came  down  through  the 
country,  passed  along  this  point,  or  pen- 
insula, and  then  traveled  away  over  the 
lake  to  the  southward ;  and,  as  the  butter- 
flies flew  in  open  order,  one  at  a  time  and 
in  a  scattered  procession,  this  student  of 
bird  activities  wondered  if  it  was,  indeed, 
a  true  insect  migration,  and  strikingly 
analogous,  both  in  manner  of  flight  and 
in  its  coincidence  with  a  great  migratory 
bird-route,  to  the  writer's  observations  on 
Long  Island. 

So  few  dragon  flights  are  recorded  in 
this  country  that  their  nature  is  almost 
unknown.  To  be  sure,  a  great  flight 
of  Epiaeschna  heros  was  observed  at 
Fairbury,  Illinois,  on  August  13,  1881, 
when  they  were  moving  southwestward. 
They  have  been  reported  as  not  uncom- 
mon events  in  Tennessee,  while  at  She- 
boygan, Wisconsin,  a  flight  has  been  re- 
ported as  taking  place  annually  and 
lasting  several  days.  As  the  movements 
occur  in  September,  and  follow  the  same 
direction,  which  (although  not  given)  is 
probably  south  through  Sheboygan  and 
along  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Michigan, 
the  line  of  flight  very  likely  coincides  with 
a  bird-route  leading  down  the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  the  south.  Otherwise  North- 
American  swarms  are  almost  unknown. 
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Back  to  Monarchy 

It  Is  Probable   That  China  Will  Revert 
To  The  Old  Form  of  Government.     ■ 

WILL  the  Republican  form  of  Gov- 
ernment in  China  be  replaced  by 
a  return  to  monarchy  with  Yuan 
Shih-Kai,  the  President,  as  Emperor? 
Reports  from  authoritative  sources  hint 
that  such  a  development  is  far  from  un- 
likely. Discussing  this  question  in  the 
New  York  Times,  Libbeus  R.  Wilfley, 
judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for 
China,  points  out  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  establishing  the  republican  form 
permanently.    He  says: 

"For  the  real  establishment  of  repub- 
lican government  in  China  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent task  from  the  mere  declaration  that 
the  form  of  government  is  to  be  repub- 
lican. A  system  like  that  cannot  be  im- 
posed in  a  day.  The  reformers  who 
wished  to  impose  on  China  a  republican 
constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States  forgot  that  republican  government 
in  this  country  did  not  arise  over  night, 
but  that  it  had  behind  it  the  development 
of  free  institutions  for  a  thousand  years 
in  England. 

"This  was  lacking  in  China,  and  there 
was  likewise  lacking  the  idea  of  nation- 
ality, despite  the  spread  of  such  an  idea 
in  recent  years  among  the  educated 
classes.  In  early  times  the  Chinese  was 
interested  first  of  all  in  his  family  and 
then  in  his  village  community.  The  cen- 
tral government  was  a  remote  and  ex- 
traneous affair,  which  touched  him  only 
now  and  then  through  the  medium  of 
taxes,  for  which  he  got  no  particular  re- 
turn. It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the 
idea  of  nationality  in  the  modern  accept- 
ance of  the  word  began  to  grow  in  China, 
thanks  to  the  telegraph,  the  railroad,  the 
newspaper,  and  foreign  trade  in  China, 
together  with  the  education  of  Chinese 
students  abroad.  This  spirit  must  be  more 
highly  developed  before  China  can  be  a 
republic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

"If  President  Yuan  has  resolved  to 
make  a  change  in  the  form  of  government, 
it  is  undoubtedly  for  the  reason  that  the 
work  of  establishing  a  republican  polity 
had  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  make  the 
new  government  an  efficient  instrument 
in  his  hands  for  meeting  the  international 
issues  which  have  confronted  his  country 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  by  returri- 
ing  to  the  old  form  he  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  utilize  the  forces  of  the  nation 
more  effectively  than  he  could  possibly  do 
while  he  was  establishing  the  republic. 

"For  the  republican  polity  in  China  was 
in  a  state  of  solution,  and  had  not  yet 
crystallized  into  a  form  in  which  it  could 
function  effectively  in  this  crisis.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  that  this  may  mean  a  re- 
turn to  the  old  regime.  This  would  be  un- 
thinkable. The  old  Manchu  dynasty  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  of  course  the  worst 
of  the  old  official  class  has  also  been  elimi- 
nated. 

"I  assume  that  it  is  Yuan's  purpose  to 
establish  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
his  object  is  no  doubt  to  use  most  efficient- 
ly the  material  he  has  at  hand.  That 
means  that  to  some  extent  he  can  make 
use  of  the  old  machinery  of  the  monarchy 
without  having  to  go  to  work  to  create 
new  administrative  systems  in  this  time 
of  stress;  but  it  will  be  the  old  machinery 
informed  by  a  new  spirit  — the  introduc- 
tion of  the  principles  of  modern  adminis- 


GENUINE  DIAMONDS 

ON  CREDIT 


Save  money  on  your  Diamonds  by  buying  from  us.  We  are  Diamond 
Importers.  Terms:  20%  down,  $1,  $2  or  $3  weekly.  We  guarantee  you  every  advan- 
tage in  Price  and  Quality.    10%  off  for  cash.    Write  to-day  for  catalogue,  it  is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection  at  our  expense. 
Payments  may  be  made  weekly  or  monthly. 

DIAMOND   IMPORTERS 

15   Toronto  Arcade,        -        -       Toronto,   Canada 


JACOBS  BROS., 


For  Smart  People — 

Stylish  Buggy  Harness 

Made  by 


^ 


-^ 


The  House  of  Quality 

Established  1869 


Auytliiug  la  Harness  requiremeuts  supplied  by  Lamoiitague  la 

j^uaranteeU    the   best  quality   of   material   and    superior   work- 

mausliip.      We    have    a    reputatiou    for    high-class,    dependable 

goods   which   we   dare   not  jeopardize.     Our   prices   will   please 

you,   quality   and   superiority   considered. 

The    illustration    shows    our    English    buggy    harness.      Order 

No.   108. 

TRIMMING— Brass,  solid  nickel  or  C.  P.  Silver,  "Horse  Shoe" 

or   "West   End." 

BK'IDLE — %    in.,   cheeks    %    in.,    beaded    loops,    patent   leather 

blinds,  flat  winker  stay,  round  side  cheeks,  nose  baud,  patent 

leather    face    piece,    two    ring    swivels,    rosettes,    chain    front, 

Liverpool  and  Bradoon   bits,  solid  nickel.     For  description  see 

your   dealer. 

Why  not  get  the  best  when  the  cost  Is  no  more  than  Inferior 

makes? 

Ask   yniir   dealer   to    show    you   this   English   Buggy    Harness. 

Lock  tor  Lamontagne  trade-mark. 

Dealers:  Write  us  to-day  for  our  dealer  catalogue,  giving;  detailed 
description  and  prices.  Our  travellers  are  now  on  the  road.  Drop  us 
a  card  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  one  of  them  call  on  you.  It  will 
pay  you  to  investigate. 


TRADE  HARK 


Lamontagne,  Limited,  MON^x^E^twE: 


HOTEL  GRISWOLD 

Grand  River  Ave.  and  Griswold  St.      ■      Detroit,  Mick. 


DETROIT'S  MOST  POPULAR  HOTEL 

EUROPEAN  PLAN  ONLY. 
RATES  $1.50  PER  DAY  AND  UP. 


POSTAL  HOTEL  COMPANY 


FRED' POSTAL,  Pre.. 


CHAS.  POSTAL,  Sec. 
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SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 


AN.  AUTHORITATIVE  AND    UP-TO-DATE  DIRECTORY.' OF 

Private  Schools — Colleges — Correspondence  Schools — TeleGfraph  and. Railroad  Schools — Musical 
Conservatories — Trade  Colleges  and  Co-educational  Institutions. 


GIRI.S'    SCHOOLS. 


Alma   Ladles'    College,   St.   Thomas,   Ont. 

Balmy  Beach  Ladies'  College,  109  Beach  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Branksome  Hall,  10  Elm  Ave.,  Rosedale,  To- 
ronto. 

Bishop  Str.ichan  School,  31  College  Street, 
Toronto. 

Glen   Mawr,   651   Spadiua   Ave.,   Toronto. 

Havergal  Ladies'  College,  3oi  Jarvls  Street, 
Toronto. 

Loyola  College,   Montreal. 

Ottawa  Ladles'    College,    Ottawa,   Ont. 

Ontario   Ladles'   College,  "Whitby,   Ont. 

Ovenden    Ladles'   College,   Barrie,   Ont. 

Royal  Victoria  College,  MeGlU  University, 
Montreal. 

St.    Agnes    School,   Belleville,    Ont. 

St.   Margaret's  College,  Bloor  St.   E.,  Toronto. 

Westminster  College,  Bloor  St.   W.,   Toronto. 

Westbourne  School  for  Girls,  340  Bloor  St. 
W.,  Toronto. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS. 


Ashbury  College,  Rockcliffe  Park,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Bishop's   College   School,   Lennoxville,    Que. 

Lakefleld  Preparatory   School,   Lakefleld,   Ont. 

Lower  Canada  College,  C.  S.  Fosberry,  Head- 
master, Montreal. 

Loyola   College,   Montreal. 

Pickering   College,    Newmarket. 

Ridley    College,   St.   Catharines. 

St.   Andrew's   College,    Rosedale,   Toroato. 

St.  Jerome's   College,   Berlin,   Ont. 

St.   Clement's   College,   North  Toronto,   Ont. 

Trinity   College  School,   Port  Hope,   Ont. 

University  of  Bishop  College,  Lennoxville, 
Que. 

Upper    Canada    College,    Deer    Park,    Ont. 

Western    Canada   College,   Calgary,   Alta. 


COBKESPOJfDENCE   SCHOOLS. 


Canadian    Correspondence   School,   15   Toronto 

St.,   Toronto. 
Chicago    Correspondence    School,    900    Chicago 

Opera   House  Block,  Chicago,  HI. 
Dickson    School    of    Memory,   055    Auditorium 

Bldg.,   Chicago,    HI. 
Dominion     Business     College,     College     Street 

and  Brunswick  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Home     Correspondence      School,      Dept.     528, 

Springfield,  Mass. 
International    Correspondence   Schools,   Scran- 
ton,  Pa. 
L'Academie  De  Brisay,  414  Bank  St.,   Ottawa, 

Ont. 
Shaw   Correspondence  School,   T.M.C.A.  Bldg., 

Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 
Universal     Correspondence     Schools,     Niagara 

Falls,  Can. 


Canada    Business   College,    Hamilton,    Ont. 

Central    Business    College,    Toronto. 

Dominion  Business  College,  College  St.  and 
Brunswick  Ave.,   Toronto. 

Elliott  Business  College,  734  Yonge  Street, 
Toronto. 

Miss  Graham's  Business  College,  153  Metcalfe 
St.,   Montreal. 

Premier  Briefhand  School,  Dept.  A,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C. 

Walton  School  of  Accounting,  SOD  People's 
Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


MUSICAL   INSTITUTIONS. 

Academy    of   Music,    Brantford,   Ont. 
American  School  of  Music,  510  Lakeside  Bldg., 

Chicago. 
Canadian  Academy  of  Music   12  Spadlna  Road, 

Toronto. 
Dovercourt  College  of  Music,   Dovercourt   and 

Bloor   Sts.,   Toronto. 
Easy    Method    Music    Co.,    202    Wilson    Bldg., 

Toronto. 
Hambourg   Conservatory   of   Music,   cor.   Sher- 

bourne   and   Wellesley    Sts.,   Toronto. 
London    Conservatory   of  Music,   London,  Ont. 
Numeral  Music  Co;  of  Canada,  230  Curry  Hall, 

Windsor. 
Toronto  College  of  Music,  12-14  Pembroke  St., 

Toronto. 
Toronto    Conservatory    of   Music,    College   St., 

Toronto. 
Toronto    Junction    College    of    Music,    Dundas 

and  Keele  Sts.,  Toronto. 


SCHOOLS    OF    TELEGKAPHY. 

Central  School  of  Telegraphy,  Tonge  and 
Gerrard   Sts..   Toronto. 

Dominion  School  of  Telegraphy  and  Railroad- 
ing, 91   Queen    St.   East,   Toronto. 


SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 

Arnott   Institute,   Berlin,   Ont. 

Art   Association   of  Montreal,  Montreal,   Que. 

Canadian    Authors    Service   Bureau,    P.O.   Box 

34,   Toronto. 
L'Academie  De  Brisay,  Bank  St.,  Ottawa. 
National  School  of  Nursing,  Dept.  51,  Elmlra, 

N.Y. 
Photoplayers'    Studio,   Toronto. 
Toronto    Riding    School,    4    Cawthra    Square, 

Toronto. 


UNIVERSITIES. 

American  University,  330  North  Dearborn   St., 

Chicago,   111. 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont. 
Royal    Victoria   College,   Montreal,   Que. 


LOWER  CANADA  COLLEGE 


C.  S.  FOSBERY,  M.A.,  Head  Master 


MONTREAL 


i^iblep  College 


At.  fattarine^- 
4&ntario 

THE  CANADIAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Prepartitory  Department  entirely  separate  as  to  build- 
ings,   grounds    and    StafT. 

The  School  has  won  ncholarships  at  University  matricu- 
lation in  four  out  of  the  last  five  years.  Three  were  won 
In  1913.  REV.  J.  O.  MILLER,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Principal. 


Bobercourt 
College 
of  iWugic 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
Dovercourt  and  Bloor  Sis. 


Vocal,  Violin,    Piano, 

Elocution. 

Unrivalled  Faculty. 

Pupils  Graduate. 

Write   for  Terms 

Mr.  Albert  Downing, 

Musical  Director 
Phones  :    Coll.  3153         June.  274 


tration  into  the  practical  workings  of  th« 
Chinese  Government. 

"Would  this  move  tend  to  strengthen 
the  Chinese  Government  abroad?  I  am 
disposed  to  think  it  would.  It  would  tend 
to  stability  and  to  the  establishment  of 
credit,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  calculated 
to  eliminate  the  doubt  that  arises  in  the 
minds  of  most  observers  with  regard  to 
the  succession.  Moreover,  Yuan,  when 
he  was  a  subordinate  official,  had  the  only 
efficient  army  in  China.  With  the  better 
elements  of  the  old  monarchial  organiza- 
tion at  his  disposal  he  could  perhaps  build 
up  a  national  army  that  would  be  an 
effective  force. 

"I  do  not  think  that  any  element  of  con- 
sideration of  a  possible  addition  to  his 
dignity  by  the  adding  of  the  religious 
sanctions  of  imperial  authority  enters  in- 
to the  plan;  the  Chinese  had  pretty  well 
lost  their  reverance  for  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  and  Yuan  probably  neither  could 
get  such  reverence  nor  would  want  it. 
But  the  change  would  promote  adminis- 
trative efficiency.  Naturally,  Yuan  would 
surround  himself  with  the  ablest  men  of 
China,  and  would  build  up  an  order  which 
would  correspond  to  the  Elder  Statesmen 
of  Japan.  This  group  would  be  perpetual 
and  would  tend  to  give  stability  to  who- 
ever was  at  the  head  of  the  nation. 

"Much  criticism  would  undoubtedly 
come  from  the  radical  party  of  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  and  also  from  the  class  made  up  of 
Chinese  students  who  have  been  educated 
in  Japan  and  have  half-baked  ideas  of 
Western  civilization.  There  are  thousands 
of  these  students  who  could  not  afford  to 
go  to  Europe  or  America,  and  who  went 
to  Japan  instead  and  got  their  notions  of 
Western  culture  filtered  through  a  Japan- 
ese medium.  They  and  the  radicals  may 
try  to  make  trouble,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  are  likely  to  afford  serious  difficulty 
unless  they  receive  open  or  covert  Japan- 
ese support.  I  believe  the  solid  element 
of  China  and  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world  will  look  on  the  change  with  favor." 


Was  the  Kaiser 

Reluctant? 

A  Striking  Picture  of  Events  Preceding 
the  Declaration  of  War. 

A  STRIKING  picture  of  the  immedi- 
ate events  preceding  the  decision  in 
Germany  to  make  war  is  given  in 
the  form  of  a  playlet  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Thomas 
Barclay.  Purely  imaginary,  of  course,  it 
nevertheless  presents  a  viewpoint  in  which 
many  will  be  inclined  to  concur.  In  brief, 
it  depicts  the  Kaiser  himself  as  uncer- 
tain, even  unwilling  and  the  Crown  Prince 
as  the  active  agent  of  the  war  party.  The 
Kaiser  calls  in  advisers  from  all  sec- 
tions —  Dr.  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Grand  Admiral  Von  Tirpitz,  Herr  Ballin, 
general  manager  of  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
ca Steamship  Line  and  a  personal  friend, 
a  professor,  name  unknown.  Each  advises 
him  from  his  own  viewpoint;  and  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion,  except  as  it  comes  from 
the  belligerent  war  party,  is  against  war. 
The  crux  of  the  situation  comes  when  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince  meet  to  talk 
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?BiHesittnin£iter  CoUese,  i:oronto 

A    Residential    and    Day    School    for     Girls 

Situated  opposite  Queen's  Park,  Bloor  Street  West 
Every  Educational  facility  provided.  Pupils  prepared  tor 
Honor  Matriculation,  Music,  Art  and  Physical  Education. 
The  School,  by  an  untailinff  emphasis  upon  the  moral  as  we  1 
as  the  intellectual,  aims  at  the  true  development  of  a  true 
womanhood.  JOHN  A.  PATERSON.  K.C.,  President 
For  Calendar  apply  MRS.  A.  R.  GREGORY.  Principal. 


ST.  JEROME'S  COLLEGE 

BERLIN,  ONTARIO 

Excellent  Business  College,  High  School,  College  or  Arts 
Ucpartments.  New  Buildings  with  latest  Hygienic  eauip- 
mcnts.  Firat-claas  Board.  Comfortable  Sleeping  Rooms. 
Rates  moderate.  Special  attention  given  to  student*  pre- 
paring  for    University    Matriculation.      Address 

REV.  A.  L.  ZINGER.  C.R.,  Ph.D.,  President 


$ 


tCkmenr$  College 

FOR  BOYS.     Resiaential  and  Daj  School 
NORTH  TORONTO.  ONTARIO 


Boys  prepared  for  the  University.  Royal 
Military  College  and  for  business. 
For  Information  apply  to 

REV.  A.  K.  GRIFFIN.  Principal. 


ROYAL 
VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

THE  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS   OF 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

Students  (both  resident  and  day)  pre- 
pared for  degrees  in  Arts,  Pure  Science 
and  Music.  Scholarships  are  awarded 
annually.  For  Prospectus  and  informa- 
tion apply  to  the  Warden. 


A  'Steel  Trap'  Memory 


'    One  that  takes  a  tight  grip 
facts,  figures,  names,  details 
of  every  kind  and  hangs  onto 
them   through  life— that's 
the  kind  of    memory   you 
ought  to  have  and  the  kind 
youcanhavelf  you  willgive 
me   ten    minutes    of   your 
spare  time  daily  for  a  few 
weeks.    I  will  make  your 
mind  aninfallibleclassifi^ 
index  of  the  things  it  is  to 
your  advantage  to  remem- 
ber—give  you  power  to  con- 
centrate, overcome  self -con- 
sciousness, enable  you  to  think 
on    your    feet,    and    address 
an  audience  intelligently  with- 
out hesitancy  and  without  notes, 

Key  to  Success 


Principal, 

Dickson 

School  of 

_  jring  the  past  20  years  I  have  trained    "*®'°**ry 

thousands  of  people  to  STOP  FORGtTTING-aided  them  to 
greater  business  ami  social  success — I  know^  positively  that  the 
person  with  a  strong,  tenacious  memory,  though  he  be  far  behind 
at  the  beginning  of  the  race  for  success,  advances  and  soon  out- 
distances his  forgetful  rival.  The  demands  of  commercial  and 
professional  life  are  so  exacting  in  their  details  of  facts  and 
ngurea  to  be  remembered,  that  to  succeed  or  even  bold  your 
own  you  simply  must  possess  a  good  memory. 

Get  My  Remarkable  Memory  Test  Free 

I've  had  this  test— most  ingenious  and  most  exclusive  memory 
test  ever  devised— copy rigrh ted.     I'll  send  it  to  you,  free,  alsu  a 
copy  of  my  book  "How  to  Remember"  and  tell  you  how  to  ob- 
tam  a  copy  of  my  De  Luxe  edition,  "How  to  Speak  in  Public,"  a  i 
handsomely  illustrated  $2  book,  absolutely  free. 

HENRY  DICKSON.  Principal. 

DiciMon  School  of  Memory,     955  Hearst  Bidg.,  Chicago 


the  situation  over.  The  dialogue  then  runs 
as  follows: 

Enter  Crown  Prince. 
Kaiser:  Well  my  boy,  what  have  you 
to  say  to  all  this? 

Crown  Prince:  I  say  there  is  no 
alternative.  War  is  inevitable.  The  whole 
country  is  anxious  for  it  and  expects  it. 
We  can't  afford  to  let  it  cool  off.  Ask 
anybody  you  like,  Father,  you  will  find 
only  one  idea:  War  has  to  be.  You  don't 
suppose  that  Poincare  is  in  Petersburg 
merely  to  pay  a  call.  He  was  sent  for. 
France  is  simply  Russia's  lackey.  Iswol- 
sky  rules  the  French  Cabinet.  He  has  only 
to  threaten  them  with  the  Imperial  dis- 
pleasure and  down  they  go  on  their  knees. 

Kaiser:  Yes,  the  French  are  a  degen- 
erate people. 

Crown  Prince:  They  need  a  master 
like  Napoleon. 

Kaiser:  So  do  all  peoples,  my  boy.  But 
suppose  England  joins  them? 

Crown  Prince:  That  she  will  not  do. 
She  will  only  protest,  and  even  that  only 
mildly  in  her  usual  virtuous  way,  and 
make  money  out  of  the  war  by  supplying 
us  with  all  we  want  to  crush  her  friends. 
She  did  that  in  1870.  She  has  always 
thriven  on  the  misfortune  of  others,  and, 
when  we  have  crushed  France  and  Russia, 
we  shall  be  able  to  conclude  a  naval  alli- 
ance with  her  against  America  and 
Japan. 

Kaiser:  My  boy,  you  don't  know  Eng- 
land as  I  do.  I  feel  like  an  Englishman 
and  understand  their  feelings.  I  am 
afraid  England  will  be  dragged  into  war 
by  hatred  and  fear  of  Germany. 

Crown  Prince:  I  think  not.  She  has 
enough  on  her  hands  in  Ulster.  Besides 
the  Consuls'  reports  are  there.  My  dear 
Father,  if  you  were  to  read  them  instead 
of  .  .  .  trusting  to  your  intuition — I  don't 
believe  in  intuition^ — you  would  see  that 
Ireland  would  be  in  flames  the  moment 
the  troops  were  withdrawn.  England  dare 
not  move.   Lichnowsky  reports  .... 

Kaiser:  (looks  angrily  surprised) . 

Crown  Prince  :  (misunderstanding 
Kaiser's  displeasure  at  his  having  had 
access  to  ATnbassador's  despatches)  :  Yes, 
you  may  start.  Father.  Lichnowsky  re- 
ports that  the  guns  may  go  off  in  Ireland 
at  any  moment.  Carson  is  no  mere  actor, 
and  every  true  Irishman  only  longs  for 
the  downfall  of  England,  which  means 
freedom  for  Ireland.  England  is  a 
quantite  negligeahle. 

Kaiser:  Have  you  thought  that  just 
the  opposite  of  what  you  all  expect  might 
result  and  that  England  may  come  in  to 
get  rid  of  the  Iiish  question?  I  know  the 
Irish,  when  fighting  is  to  be  done  the  Irish 
fly  to  arms.  The  English  may  be  mostly 
fools,  insular,  ignorant  and  all  that,  but 
they  have  just  the  intuition  you  despise. 
A  common  enemy,  my  boy,  will  make  a 
united  nation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Crown  Prince:  I  know  the  English 
people  of  to-day  better  than  you  do. 
Father.  You  know  those  of  yesterday,  I 
know  the  English  of  to-day,  the  typical 
English  who  govern  India,  for  instance. 
I  have  hunted  with  them,  caroused  with 
them,  and  a  better  sort  I  don't  know.  If  I 
had  my  choice,  I  should  rather  have  Eng- 
lishmen than  any  other  kind  of  man  for 
my  companions.  With  them  I  feel  more 
comfortable  (gemiithlich)  than  with  Ger- 
mans. With  Germans  I  can't  be  familiar 
as  I  can  with  Englishmen.  Germans  get 
so  easily  boisterous  (ausgelassen) .  In- 
dividually I  like  the  English,  but  they  and 
the  Irish  have  a  racial  antipathy  for  each 


LEARN    TO    WRITE    SHORT    STORIES    AND 
SCENARIOS    FROM   AUTHORS    YOU   KNOW 

Our  instructors  are  Authors  and  Playwrights  of  repute.     We  are 

in  touch  with  the  best  marliets.    Our  graduates  are  placing  stories 

and  photo-plays  at  big  prices.     We  guarantee  sale  of  writings  of 

students  trained  under  our  instructicnc. 

You  study  at  home.     It  you  are  able  to  pass  our  Preliminary 

Test  examination,  your  success  is  assured. 

This  examination  is  free.     Send  for  it.     Addrsss — 

THE  ARTS  AND  LETTERS  SCHOOL 
I  Adelaide  Street  East  -  Toronto 


HOW   TO   PLAY   THE    PIANO 
OR  ORGAN  IN  ONE  HOUR 

A  Detroit  musician  has  invented  a  new  method  by  which  any  little 
child  or  (jrown  person  can  learn  to  play  in  one  hour  in  their  own 
home.  Three  sheets  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  to  any  person 
addressing  a  postal  card  to  A.  S.  KELLER,  992  A.  Trussed 
Concrete  Building.  Detroit,  Mich.  — Advt. 


STAMMERING 

or  Stuttering  may  make  life  miserable  for 
your  child,  or  for  one  of  your  family  or 
friends.  If  it  does,  you  owe  it  to  the  suf- 
ferer to  investigate  the  successful  Arnott 
methods  of  permanently  curing  these  dis- 
turbing impediments. 

We    win    gladly    give   yon    full    partlcnlars 
and    references.    Cured    puplU    everywhere. 


V. 


THE   ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

BERLIN,   ONTARIO,  CANADA 


.65  gets  this  in  your 
Office  or  Home 


Pays  for  itself  many 
times     over.       A 
splendid    invest- 
ment.        You   will 
find     THE     CHI- 
CAGO    PENCIL 
SHARPENER     a 
valuable    asset     to 
your  office — 
a       conven- 
i  e  nee     in 
your      home — only 
$1  65  postpaid. 

Order    Yours 
NOW 


The  A.  S.  Hujtwitt  Co.,  t^^tti^'^'tn't'o 


ASHBURY  COLLEGE  '*°'='',5v"awI^'»''- 

RESIDENT   aOHOOL   FOR   BOYS. 
Beautiful    site.      Modem    buildings.      Pure    water.      Small 
classes.      Gymnasium.     Chapel.     Many    recent    successes    at 
R.M.C.    and    other   universities.     School   reopens   Sept.    9th, 
1915.      For   Calendar   apply 

Rev.   GRO.   P.   WOOLLCOMBE.   M.A.    (Oxon). 
Headmaster. 
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CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING 


FIVE    CENTS   PER    WORD 


MEN    WANTED. 

WAXTED  —  MEN  IN  EVE.RY  PROVINCE 
wbo  are  capable  of  organizing  and  con- 
trolling a  subscription  sales  force  for  our 
publications.  A  good  opportunity  for  cap- 
able men.  Apply  to  The  MacLean  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Ltd.,  143-1B3  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 

BUSINESS    CHANCES. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine  "INVEST- 
ING FOR  PROFIT."  It  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  REAL  earning  power  of  money, 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  CAN  acquire  riches.  INVESTING 
FOR  PROFIT  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  NOW  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber. 
467  20  W.  Jaclisou  Blvd.,  Chicago.       (9-lC) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

THE  DE  BRISAY  METHOD  IS  THE 
royal  road  to  Latin,  French,  German,  Span- 
ish. Thorough  mail  courses.  Students 
everywhere.  Highest  references.  Academic 
De  Brisay,  Ottawa. 

FALL  TKRM  BEGINS  SEPT.  1st— INDI- 
vidual  teaching  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand, 
civil  service,  matriculation.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  and  particulars.  Dominion  Busi- 
ness College,  Brunswick  and  College,  Tor- 
onto.   .T.  V.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  PrinclpaL 
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MATRICULATION      BY      MAII^-IF     YOU 

want  to  become  a  doctor,  lawyer,  minister, 
dentist,  druggist,  scientific  agriculturist, 
civil  or  mining  or  electrical  or  mechanical 
engineer,  high  school  specialist,  etc.,  the 
first  step  is  matriculation.  We  fit  you  at 
home  by  mail.  Write  Canadian  Corre- 
spondence College,  Limited,  Dept.  B,  To- 
ronto, Canada. 

SONG    POEMS    WANTED. 

FOR  PUBLICATION.  PAST  EXPERi- 
ence  unnecessary.  Our  proposition  posi- 
tively unequaled.  Send  us  your  song 
poems  or  melodies  to-day,  or  write  tor  In- 
structive booklet— it's  free.  Marks-Gold- 
smith Co.,  Dept.  96,  Washington,  D.C.   (;f) 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

.*.G1:NTS   —   TRY    OUR    QUICK-SELLING 

back-of-neck  collar  button  and  other  spe- 
cialties; 10c  brings  sample  and  particulars. 
E.  Wilson  Company,  Royal  Templar  Bldg.. 
Hamilton.  (10) 

AGENTS  WANTED  —  TO  ADVERTISE 
our  goods  by  distributing  fr^^  Wmple  lo 
consumer.  ilO  cents  an  hour.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co..  .n^s 
North  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  (12-16) 


L,EG.\I.. 

KBGIN.A,  S.^SKAIKJHBWAN  —BALFOUR 
MARTIN,  CASEY  &  BLAIR,  Barristers. 
First  Mortgage  secured  for  clients,  7  per 
cent,   and   upwards.  (tf) 

NOVA  SCOTIA— OWEN  &  OWEN,  BAR- 
rlsters.    Annapolis    Royal.  (tf) 


THREE    JIONTHS'   TRIAL   FREE. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TNTUODT'r-E  OT'p 
.Magazine,  "THE  SILVER  BLACK  FOX." 
The  only  .lournal  In  the  world  published 
in  the  Interests  of  general  fox  breeding. 
Subscription  only  one  dollar  a  yenn  Fr-'in 
it  you  learn  about  the  wonderful  fox 
breeding  industry,  and  the  enormous  pro- 
fits to  be  made  in  it.  The  Black  Fox 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John,  N.B.,  Can- 
ada. 


STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  BY  ED- 
ward  Rose  Maurer,  B.C.E.,  Professor  of 
Mechanics,  University  of  Wisconsin.  144 
pp.,  58  illus.  Cloth  binding.  Price  $1.10. 
MacLean   Pub.  Co.,  Toronto. 


PATENTS  AND   LEGAL. 

FETHERSTONHAUGH  &  CO.,  PATENT 
Solicitors,  Royal  Bank  Bklg,,  Toronto 
(Head  office),  o  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa. 
Offices    in    other    principal    cities.      (6-16) 


AGENTS— SOMETHING    NEW. 

Automatic  cistern  cleaner;  20th  century 
wonder;  demonstrates  in  one  minute:  re- 
moves all  dirt  without  removing  the  water; 
cisterns  cleaned  in  20  minutes;  agents 
make  $10  or  more  per  day;  particulars  for 
stamp;  exclusive  territory;  write  for 
agency  to-day.  Address  Automatic  Cistern 
Cleaner,  No.  SOO  Hillside  Ave.,  Des  Moines. 
Iowa.  (11) 


8TAJIPS  AND   COINS. 

STAMPS— PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COLLEC- 
tors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also  offer  hun- 
dred different  foreign.  Catalogue,  Hinges 
all  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps.  Marks 
Stamp    Co.,    Toronto,    Canada.  (tf) 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT. 

OOPELAND-CHATTERSON  SYSTEMS  — 
•Short,  simple.  The  Copeland-Chatterson 
Co.,  Limited,  Toronto  and  Ottawa. 


CUSTOM    TAILORED    SHIRTS. 

SHIRTS,  PY.TAMAS  AND  NIGHT-ROBES 
made  to  your  measure.  Samples  and  self- 
measurement  form  free  up^n  reaitost, 
Harry   Tolton,  Berlin,  Out.  (8-16) 


JEWELRY. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES— $5,50  TO  $150,00, 
Reliable  timepieces.  Send  for  free  cata- 
logue to  The  Watch  Shop,  Wm,  E,  Cox,  70 
Yonge  St,,  Toronto.  (tf) 


PRINTING. 

PRICE  TICKETS  ALL  PRICES.  ANY  As- 
sortment, 50c  per  100;  also  a  full  line  of 
Window  Cards,  Send  for  sample  and  cir- 
cular. Frank  H.  Barnard,  Printer,  35  Dun- 
das   Street,   Toronto. 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS. 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS— $50 
each.  Correspondence  course  unnecessary. 
Details  free.  Atlas  Publishing  Co.,  364, 
Cincinnati,   O.  (tf) 


BOOKS,    LITERATURE,   ETC. 

1.000.000  VOT.U.MES  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT 
at  half-prices.  New  at  "5  per  cent,  dis- 
count. Books  bought.  Catalogues  post  free. 
W.  &  G.  Foyle,  121  Charing  Cross  Road, 
London,  England.  (10) 


MODERN  HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVERY- 
body..  By  S.  B.  Reed.  This  useful  volume 
meets  the  wants  of  persons  of  moderate 
me.ans,  and' gives  a  wide  range  of  designs, 
from  a  dwelling  costing  $250  up  to  $8,000, 
and  adapted  to  farm,  village  or  town  resi- 
dences. Nearly  all  of  these  plans  have 
been  tested  by  pracMcal  working.  It  gives 
an  estimate  of  the  quality  of  every  article 
used  in  the  construction,  and  the  cost  of 
each  article  at  the  time  the  bnlldlng  was 
erected  or  the  design  made.  Protuseiv  Il- 
lustrated. 243  pages  5x7.  Cloth.  $1.10. 
Mar-Lean  Pub.  Co.,  143  University  Avenue, 
Toronto. 


other.  Ireland  is  their  Alsace  and  Poland 
combined,  and  it  is  now  or  never  for 
Ulster,  just  as  it  is  now  or  never  for  Home 
Rule.  Lichnowsky  is  quite  confident  that 
civil  war  is  inevitable. 

Kaiser  :  He  may  be  right,  but  have  you 
thought  that  a  war  between  the  Great 
Western  Powers  at  the  present  day  can 
only  be  a  life-or-death  struggle,  that  we 
shall  have  to  fling  all  considerations  of 
humanity,  justice,  even  treaty  obligations, 
to  the  winds  in  a  gigantic  effort  to  anni- 
hilate the  enemy,  that  such  war  is  not  a 
mere  duel,  but  a  death  grapple  in  which, 
just  as  teeth  and  nails  are  used  between 
individuals,  what  is  equivalent  to  them  is 
used  between  nations;  have  you  thought 
what  this  may  mean  for  Germany? 

Crown  Prince:  Yes,  I  have  weighed 
all  that. 

Kaiser:  Even  if  we  win,  have  you 
thought  of  the  countless  families  plunged 
into  mourning,  of  the  hatred  we  shall  stir 
up  throughout  the  world,  of  the  curses  of 
whole  nations?  Have  you  thought  that  a 
mere  hitch,  the  unforeseen  of  strategy 
and  battle,  may  foil  our  hopes,  that  we 
may  find  ourselves  a  year,  two  years 
hence,  still  struggling  against  increasing 
odds?  Have  you  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  our  ultimate  failure? 

Crown  Prince:  Yes,  I  have  weighed 
all  that. 

Kaiser:  Have  you  thought  of  Germany 
invaded  by  the  Cossack,  our  cities  bom- 
barded, our  unoffending  citizens  shot  down 
m  cold  blood  on  any  pretext  that  is  handy, 
our  villages  and  towns  sacked  and  burnt, 
our  women  and  children  massacred  by 
drunken  fiends? 

Crown  Prince:  I  have  weighed  it  all. 
We  can  only  win,  Father.  The  French  are 
quite  unprepared.  Everybody  knows  that. 
We  shall  reach  Paris  before  the  Russians 
have  finished  their  mobilization,  and  we 
can  confidently  leave  England  out  alto- 
gether. Whatever  you  decide,  don't  you 
think,  Father,  I  ought  to  be  consulted  as 
future  sovereign? 

Kaiser  (musing  —  pause  —  stands  up 
and  puts  his  hand  on  his  son's  shoulder)  : 
Bear  this  in  mind,  my  boy,  that  if  I  win 
I  shall  go  down  to  posterity  with  a  char- 
acter as  black  as  that  of  Attila.  If  I  lose, 
you  will  never  reign. 

Crown  Prince:  We  can't  lose. 

[Kaiser  exit. 


German  War  Chest   Opened 

London  bankers  have  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  German  Government  has 
finally  opened  up  its  war  chest  and  placed 
in  circulation  the  gold  which  for  forty- 
three  years  has  been  hoarded  in  the  Julius 
Tower  at  Spandau.  In  a  report  which 
was  made  to  the  Government  early  last 
summer  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
this  Imperial  treasure  was  said  to  amount 
to  120,000,000  marks,  or  ?28,560,000.  The 
sum  was  in  gold  coins  and  was  originally 
reserved  from  the  indemnity  paid  by 
France  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
money  was  in  British  sovereigns  and  these 
coins  are  now  finding  their  way  back  to 
the  London  banks  for  the  first  time,  re- 
vealing the  fact  that  the  hoard  has  been 
broken  into. 
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LUX 

Vonl  Shrink 
Pollens 


LUX  is  some- 
thing new  and  good. 
The  finest  essence  of  soap 
in  flakes.  It  makes  the 
richest,  creamiest  lather 
you  ever  saw.  It  means 
"luxury"  in  washing  be- 
cause it's  such  a  clothes 
saver.  Absolutely  prevents 
woollens,  flannels  and  all 
loosely  woven  garments 
from  hardening  and  shrink- 
ing in  the  wash.  Try  LUX 
and  be  delighted  with  it. 


All  grocers,    10c. 
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Made  in  Canada   by  Lever 
Brothers  Limited,  Toronto. 


The  AURORA  LAMP 

A  complete  Floor  or   Table   Lamp 

You  have  longed  for  a 
Floor  Lamp,  but  no 
doubt,  like  thousands  of 
others,  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  pay  $25.00  or 
$30.00  for  one.  We  have 
solved    your    problem. 

ThA  Aiirnra  Lamp  is  con- 
ine  Aurora  structed  of  wood- 
fibre  board,  finished  like  a  beautiful 
piece  of  oak. 

The  shade  is  Parchment  lined, 
which  looks  like  fine  Quality  Amber 
Art  Glass.  Wire  frames  and  full 
instructions  are  furnished,  so  that 
at  an  outside  cost  of  $1.00  the 
Shade  may  be  lined  with  SILK. 
The  Aurora  Lamp  can  also  be 
changed  to  a  table  lamp  by  i-emov- 
lug   two  sections  of  the  standard. 

Shipped  complete  with  cord, 
plug:  and  socket,  and  deliver- 
ed charges   free  to   you   for 

$5.85 

Send    for    full    particulars. 

The  Barton  Netting:Co. 

Limited 

WINDSOR,      ONTARIO 


Must  Uncle  Sam 
Prepare? 

A  Strong  Plea  For  Military  Activity  In 
The  United  States. 

THE  United  States  is  in  the  throes 
of  a  momentous  discussion.  Up  to 
the  present  Uncle  Sam  has  been  a 
looker-on  at  the  game  of  militarism.  Se- 
cure with  the  broad  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic between  him  and  the  heavily-armed 
nations  of  Europe,  he  has  entertained  to- 
ward the  question  of  armaments  nothing 
but  contempt.  In  the  face  of  the  de- 
velopments of  the  past  year  can  he  dare 
to  continue  in  his  attitude  of  apathy  or 
must  he  also  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  possible  day  when 
he  will  be  called  upon  also  to  fight  for  his 
liberty  and  rights? 

Preparedness  has  become  the  big  issue 
in  the  United  States.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
leads  those  who  clamor  for  a  new  policy 
by  which  Uncle  Sam  will  fit  himself  for 
action.  Opposed  are  powerful  interests. 
One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor 
of  preparedness  is  contributed  by  William 
Hard  in  Everybody's.    He  says: 

For  more  precise  information  as  to  the 
world's  immediate  future  we  must  turn 
to  men  who  are  endowed  not  only  with 
hope  but  with  power. 

Such  men,  statesmen,  rulers,  if  we  read 
their  writings  and  if  we  listen  to  their 
conversations,  at  once  reveal  to  us  their 
belief,  their  sure  belief,  that  the  world's 
immediate  future  is  largely  one  of  intense 
military  rivalry  for  racial  and  territorial 
and  commercial  advantage. 

This  belief  is  not  accepted  by  all  states- 
men and  rulers.  But  it  is  completely  ac- 
cepted by  most  of  them.  And  it  is  com- 
pletely accepted  by  certain  whole  govern- 
ments. And  it  is  completely  accepted  by 
certain  whole  nations.  It  exists,  as  a 
policy  and  as  a  fact,  as  an  ideal  and  as  a 
determination,  in  the  minds  and  counsels 
of  rulers  and  peoples  amply  equipped  with 
armies  and  navies  to  carry  it  forward 
into  action. 

In  such  a  world  then— in  a  world  which 
has  come  to  centre  itself  in  the  midst  of 
our  own  possessions — in  a  world  in  which 
the  idea  of  "governing  and  governed  na- 
tions" is  powerful  and  active — in  such  a 
world  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  search 
our  hearts  to  discover — to  re-discover — 
the  ideals  and  determinations  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

The  very  first  of  our  ideals — in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  certain  Pacifists  to 
wrench  our  history  and  to  disprove  it — is 
that  resistance  by  force  (if  necessary)  to 
wrong  is  a  duty. 

Through  this  principle  we  acquired 
most  of  the  territory  of  which  to-day  we 
stand  possessed.  We  have  no  other  title  to 
it.  Certain  other  stretches  of  territory 
we  acquired  through  purchase  or  through 
arbitration.  But  even  in  such  cases  our 
adoption  of  peaceful  methods  was  usually 
preceded  by  open  and  emphatic  threats  of 
war.  Our  existence  and  most  of  our  ex- 
pansion is  based  on  the  righteousness  of 
righteous  force. 

Are  we  then  a  nation  believing  in  mili- 
tary rivalry?  We  do  not  think  so.  For 
to  our  first  ideal  we  have  added  a  second, 
which  we  may  illustrate  by  saying  that 


Cool  in  Summer- 
Warm  in  Winter. 


1  he  use  of  wall  board  as  an 


improvement  over  lath  and  plaster  is  be- 
coming universal  Being  a  non-conductor 
of  heat,  it  saves  fuel  in  cold  weather  and 
keeps  out  the  heat  of  summer.  The  great 
service  and  very  low  cost  of  our  materials 
have  led  to  their  enormous  use  Jrom  Green- 
land's icy  mountains  lo  India's  coral  strand. 

Certain-teed 

Roofing  and  Board 

These  are  the  materials  that  give  the  best  service  at  the 
most  moderate  cost.  Ctrfain-tted  Roofing  is  guaranteed 
5.  10  or  15  years  according  to  whether  the  thickness  is  1, 
2  or  3  ply   respectively. 

There  is  a  Cer/ain.fer</ dealer  in  your  locality  who  will  be 
pleased  to  quote  you  iri.es  and  give  you  lurther  infor- 
mation about  our  products. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's  largest  manufacturers  of  Roofing 
and  Building  Papers 
New  York  City   Chicago   Philadelphia   St.  Louis 
Boston  Cleveland  Pittsburich         Detroit 

San    FrancUco  CinclDnati  Minneapolis 

Kansas  City  Seattle  Atlanta  Houston 
Lfondon  Hamburs  Sydney 
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You  Can  Own  a  Garage! 

Why  put  up  one  day  longer  with  the 
wrorry  and  expense  of  a  public  garage? 

Pedlar's  Mft"/-ciad  Garages 

are  saving  motorists  thousands  of  dol- 
lars yearly  in  rent  charge?. 

Easily  erected  anywhere,  and  the  first 
cost  is  the  only  cost.  Better  and  cheaper 
than  a  brick  or  a  wood  Garage. 

For  those  who  want  the  best  Garage 
that  money  can  buy,  we  recommend 
our  "  ALll-METAL  "  type. 

Write  for  Garage  Booklet  M.M. 

The    Pedlar    People,    Limited 

ESTABLISHED  1861 
Executive  Office  and  Factories  : 

OSHAWA  ONTARIO 

Branches:  57-R 

Montreal,  Ottawa,    Toronto.  London.  Winnipeg 


A  Reason 
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Bran 

Needed  Every  Day 

The  doctors  of  America  have  brought 
millions  to  bran  food.  Well-advised  people, 
at  least  once  daily,  now  serve  bran  in  some 
form. 

The  best  form  is  a  morning  dainty — 
Petlijohn's,  It  is  soft  wheat  flaked,  with 
25%  bran  hidden  in  flakes. 

The  bran  is  unground,  which  makes  it 
efficient.  It  is  tender.  In  this  combination 
it  is  very  inviting.  This  js  a  luxury  made 
to  foster  bran  habits.  See  how  well  it 
doe:  that. 

Pettijohnj 

HoliBd  Wheat  With  Bran  Flakes 

H  your  grocer  hasn't  Pettijohn's,  send  us  his  name 
and  1 5  cents  in  stamps  (or  a  package  by  parcel  post. 
We'll  than  ask  your  store  to  supply  it.     Addreu 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

Ea>t  of  Manitoba,  Peterborough,  Ont. 
Wett    of  Ontario,  Saskatoon,  Sa«k. 

The  Canadian  Government 

offers  suggestions  for 
fruit  preserving 

in  an  advice  circulated  throughout  Canada,  the 
Fruit  Branch  Dept.  at  Ottawa  suggests  as 
being  best  for  preserving  purposes,  certain 
brands  of  peaches:  St.  Johns,  Elbertas,  Craw- 
fords  and  Smocks,  and  for  plums  Bradshaws, 
Gages,  Lombards,  Heine  Claude. 

The  advice  is  timely  and  to  it  may  be  added 
that  many  of  the  most  successful  makers  of  pre 
serves  have  for  years  insisted  on  securing  from 
their  grocers  the  St.  Lawrence  Extra  Granulated 
Sugar   (Pure  Cane). 

It  is  well  known  that  the  slightest  organic 
impurity  in  sugar  will  start  fermentation  in 
the  jam,  and  St.  Lawrence  Sugar,  which  tests 
over  99%  pure,  has  never  failed  the  housewife. 
Grocers  everywhere  can  fill  orders  for  this  sugar. 
The  best  way  to  buy  it  is  in  the  original  refinery 
sealed  packages,  2  or  5  lb.  cartons,  10,  20,  25, 
and  100  lb.  bags. 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  restored Jn 
every  condition  of  deafness  or  defective 
bearing  from  causes  such  as 

Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or  Sunk* 
en  Drums,  Roaring  or  Hissing  SoundSa 
Perforated, Wholly  or  Partially  Destroy- 
ed Drums,  Discharge  (ram  Ears,  etc 

Wilson  Common- Sense  Ear  Dmms 

"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"— 
require  no  medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  laclcing  or 
detective  in  the  natural  drums.  They  are  simple  devices, 
which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears  where  they  are 
invisible.    Soft,  safe  and  comfortable  to  wear  at  all  times. 

Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAFNESS, 
giving  you  full  particulars  and  plenty  of  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.,  Ineorporatad 
161    Intar-Soutliem  Building  LOUISVILLE,  KV. 


in  the  tale  of  our  conquests  there  is  no 
such  event  as  the  Partition  of  Poland. 

Poland  differed  from  the  nations  which 
destroyed  it  only,  really,  in  being  weaker. 
Its  partition  by  Austria  and  Russia  and 
Prussia  was  pure  plunder — plunder  of 
one  part  of  civilization  by  three  other 
parts  of  civilization,  excused  only  by 
superior  power. 

The  United  States,  on  the  contrary, 
possesses  no  territory  taken  by  force  from 
any  people  who  were  giving  to  that  terri- 
tory the  elementary  gifts  and  rights  of 
justice  and  security  demanded  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  Not  an  inch.  We  have 
taken  land  only  from  the  red  hand  of 
savagery  or  the  dead  hand  of  decay  and 
demoralization. 

Finally,  if  we  are  not  a  militaristic  na- 
tion, neither  are  we,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  a  "governing"  one.  In  every 
stretch  of  conquered  territory  we  have  at 
once  set  out  to  produce  not  a  governed 
people,  but  a  people  seZ/-governed.  This 
ideal  of  ours  is  displayed  conspicuously  in 
the  Philippines  themselves.  Where  is  the 
tropical  country  that  has  gone  so  fast  or 
so  far  as  the  Philippines  toward  free 
parliamentary   institutions? 

These  three  ideals  then  appear  clearly 
in  American  history:  to  resist  wrong;  to 
acquire  territory  only  in  the  course  of 
such  resistance  only  from  hands  utterly 
unable  to  control  it;  and  then  to  set  that 
territory  at  once  on  its  way  toward  self- 
control. 

So  much  for  our  three  ideals  that  look 
toward  foreign  affairs. 

It  is  because  of  them  that  we  came  to 
our  greatest  national  determination — the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
military-rivalry  idea  and  the  governing- 
and-governed  idea  from  overwhelming 
our  weaker  neighbors  and  from  in  that 
way  endangering  our  own  peace,  we  set 
bounds  to  the  extension  of  European 
power  in  Latin  America. 

It  is  a  fact,  a  world-fact,  proved  by 
every  scrap  of  American  history,  past 
and  present,  that  the  American  people, 
far  from  abandoning  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, will  never  even  relax  it.  But  this 
world-fact  is  to-day  confronted  by  a  cer- 
tain other  world-fact  of  equal  magnitude. 
And  that  is  that  Africa  and  Asia  have 
been  "arranged,"  divided,  finished,  and 
that  therefore  the  weaker  parts  of  South 
America  have  now  become  the  one  last 
great  ungrabbed  prize  for  the  nations 
which  believe  in  the  military-rivalry  idea 
and  which  believe  in  the  governing-and- 
governed  idea,  and  which  are  amply 
equipped  to  carry  those  ideas  forward  in- 
to action.  These  two  world-facts  are  in 
collision. 

Mr.  Hard  then  proceeds  to  outline  the 
situation,  present  and  future,  which  lies 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan — as 
he  sees  it — and  to -point  out  the  possi- 
bilities arising  out  of  the  clash  between 
these  two  nations  over  the  question  of 
Japanese  immigration — a  clash  between 
Land-Hunger  and  Race-Repulsion.  The 
only  thing  to  prevent  a  clash  as  he  sees 
it  is  for  United  States  to  make  herself 
strong  enough  to  uphold  her  ideals  even 
in  the  face  of  aggression.  He  says  in  con- 
clusion : 

A  just  and  necessary  war  fought  by 
us  and  lost  would  leave  us  our  personal 
ideals,  unsatisfied  but  unconquered.  A 
just  and  necessary  war  Mwfought  would 
leave  us  empty. 

Accordingly,  in  the  world  as  it  is,  and 


NEW  Book  of 
Knox  Gelatine 

Recipes  is  just  out — 
we  will  send  it  to  you 

FREE 

Besides  the  NEW.  recipes 
for  Desserts,  Salads, 
Puddings,  Candies,  .Ice 
Creams  and  Ices,  this 
book  contains  the  very 
latest  in  Table  Setting 
and  Serving.  Valuable  re- 
cipes, too,  for  the  Inviilid 
and  Convalescent. 

This  is  one  of  the  NEW 
IDEAS  from  the  NEW  BOOK 

A  SALAD-DESSERT 

1  envelope  Knox  2  tablespoonfuls 

Sparkling  Gelatine  lemon  juice 

V^  cup  cold  water  H  cap  sugar 

2  cups  boiling  water        1  teaspoonfui  salt 

H  cup  mild  vinegar       3  cups  fresh  fruit,  cu( 

in  small  pieces 
Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  five  min- 
utes, and  add  boiling  water,  vinegar, 
lemon  juice,  sufjar,  and  salt.  Strain, 
and  when  mixture  begins  to  stiffen, 
add  fruit,  usmg  cherries,  oranges,  ba- 
nanas, or  cooked  pineapple,  atone  or 
in  combination.  Turn  into  mold,  first 
dipped  in  cold  water,  and  chill.  Re- 
move from  inold  to  nest  of  crisp  lettuce 
leaves,  and  accompany  with  mayon- 
naise or  boiled  salad  dressing. 

Remember,  the 

NEW  BOOK  IS  FREE 

Just  send  us  your  grocer's 
name.  If  you  wish  a  PINT 
SAMPLE!,  enclose  a  2c  stamp. 

CHAS.  B.  KNOX  CO.,  Inc. 
502  Knox  Ave.,    Johnstown,  N.Y. 

Packed  in  Montreal,  P.Q.,  and  Johnstown,  N.Y. 


TheBESI  liCHT 


— '  A  soft,  luminous  light, 

which    casts     no     shadow. 
Brighter    than    electricity    or 
acetylene.      Makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas.    Costs  2c  a  week. 
No  dirt,  smoke    nor  odor. 
Over  200  styles,  ranging  from 
100  to  2000  candle  power. 
Absolutely  guaranteed. 
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with  America  as  it  is,  we  go  forward  to 
the  arming  of  ourselves  unafraid. 

And  shall  we  become  believers  in  mili- 
tary rivalry  for  racial  and  territorial  and 
commercial  advantage?  We  do  not  fear 
it.  To  use  the  words  of  daily  life,  a  law- 
abiding  man  does  not  became  a  ruffian 
because  he  takes  exercise.  His  use  of  his 
strength  does  not  depend  upon  his  dumb- 
bells but  upon  his  ideals.  And  our  ideals, 
national  and  personal,  proved  by  all  our 
history,  prevent  us  from  believing  for  a 
moment  in  militaristic  empire.  We  shall 
fight  no  wars  to  that  end. 


How  Uncle  Sam 
Could  Act 

A  Means  of  Making  the  American  Will 
Felt  in  Germany. 

ALTHOUGH  Germany  has  surrend- 
ered to  the  United  States  on  the 
question  of  submarine  warfare,  the 
possibility  of  an  ultimate  clash  between 
the  two  countries  has  by  no  means  been 
obviated.  Other  questions  may  arise  out 
of  Germany's  systematic  campaign  of 
"frightfulness"  to  lead  Uncle  Sam  to  ag- 
gressive action.  In  such  a  case  what  form 
would  his  action  take?  The  Outlook 
essays  an  answer  to  this  question  as  fol- 
lows: 

How  can  we  make  our  will  and  deter- 
mination felt  in  Germany? 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  we  can 
do  this  without  resort  to  war.  We  have 
heretofore  outlined  some  of  these  ways. 
We  here  refer  to  but  one  other. 

We  can  say  to  Germany  that  she  can  no 
longer  count  upon  our  financial  resources. 
It  is  probable  that  the  combined  financial 
and  economic  strength  of  the  Allies  and 
of  the  United  States  is  invincible.  The 
strength  consists  of  the  accumulated 
wealth  and  the  earning  power  of  their 
population.  If  we  deny  Germany  access 
to  our  resources,  we  should  employ  those 
resources  elsewhere,  and  that  would  mean 
that  we  should  put  them  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  at  the  disposal  of  Germany's  ene- 
mies. These  enemies  of  Germany  have 
undertaken  enormous  obligations.  If  the 
United  States  indorsed  these  obligations, 
the  indorsement  would  give  them  in- 
creased currency  and  acceptability.  In  the 
last  analysis,  credit  is  the  ability  to  bor- 
row or  to  induce  sellers  to  accept  promises 
to  pay  rather  than  cash.  The  decision  to 
uphold  the  obligations  of  the  Allies  would 
injure  Germany's  credit  and  increase  the 
credit  of  Germany's  enemies.  It  is  true 
that  Germany  professes  to  be  financially 
and  economically  self-contained,  and  it  is 
true  that  Germany  is  in  fact  commercially 
isolated  from  nearly  all  the  world;  but 
she  looks  forward  to  establishing  again 
her  trade  relations  as  soon  as  the  war  is 
over.  If  she  is  to  continue  as  a  nation  she 
must  establish  these  trade  relations  once 
more.  She  must  get  rid  of  her  surplus 
product  if  that  surplus  product  is  to  be 
of  any  value  to  her  whatever.  If  a  man 
produces  a  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes 
or  a  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  more  than 
he  needs,  and  cannot  sell  that  surplus,  it 
profits  him  nothing.  And  this  is  as  true 
of  a  nation  as  it  is  of  a  man.  The  moment 
a  specific  product  of  any  country  exceeds 
its  power  to  consume  that  product,  it  has 
an  excess  product.  It  is  through  trade  in 


THE  WONDERFUL  MISSION  OF  THE 
•     INTERNAL  BATH 


BY  G.  G.  PERCIVAL,  M.D. 


DO  you  know  that  over  three  hundred 
thousand  Americans  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  seeking  freedom  from  small, 
as  well  as  serious  ailments,  by  the  practice 
of  Internal  Bathing? 

Do  you  know  that  hosts  of  enlightened 
physicians  all  over  the  country,  as  well  as 
osteopaths,  physical  culturists,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
recommending  and  recognizing  this  practice  as 
tlie  most  likely  way  now  known  to  secure  and 
[ireserve  pcitVct  healtli  ? 

There  are  the  best  of  logical  reasons  for  this 
practice  and  these  opinions,  and  these  reasons 
will  be  very  interesting  to  everyone. 

In  the  first  place,  every  physician  realizes 
and  agrees  that  95%  of  human  illnesses  is 
caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  accumulated 
waste  in  the  colon;  this  is  bound  to  accumulate, 
because  we  of  to-day  neither  eat  the  kind  of 
food  nor  take  the  amount  of  exercise  which 
Nature  demands  in  order  that  she  may 
thoroughly  eliminate  the  waste  unaided — 

That 's  the  reason  when  you  are  ill  the 
physician  always  gives  you  something  to  re- 
move this  accumulation  of  waste,  before  com- 
mencing to  treat  your  specific  trouble. 

It's  ten  to  one  that  no  specific  trouble  would 
have  developed  if  there  were  no  accumulation 
of  waste  in  the  colon — 

And  that's  the  reason  that  the  famous 
Professor  Metchnikoff,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  scientists,  has  boldly  and  specifically 
stated  that  if  our  colons  were  taken  away  in 
infancy,  the  leng'th  of  our  lives  would  be  in- 
creased to  probably  150  years. 

You  see,  this  waste  is  extremely  poisonous, 
and  as  the  blood  flows  through  the  walls  of  the 
colon  it  absorhs  the  poisons  and  carries  them 
througli  the  circulation — that's  what  causes 
Auto-Intoxication,  with  all  its  perniciously 
enervating  and  weakening  results.  These  pull 
down  our  powers  of  resistance  and  render  us 
subject  to  almost  any  serious  complaint  which 
may  be  prevalent  at  the  time  —and  the  worst 
feature  of  it  is  that  there  are  few  of  us  who 
know  when  we  are  Auto-Intoxicated. 

But  you  never  can  be  Auto-Intoxicated  if 
you  periodically  use  the  proper  kind  of  an 
Internal  Bath — that  is  sure. 

It  is  Nature's  own  relief  and  corrector — just 
warm  water,  which,  used  in  the  right  way, 
cleanses  the  colon  thoroughly  its  entire  length 
and  makes  and  keeps  it  sweet,  clean  and  pure 
as  Nature  demands  it  shall  be  for  the  entire 
system  to  work  properly. 

You  undoubtedly  know,  from  your  own  per- 


sonal experience,  how  dull,  and  unfit  to  work 
or  think  properly,  biliousness  and  many  other 
apparently  simple  troubles  make  you  feel.  And 
you  probably  know,  too,  that  these  irregu- 
larities, all  directly  traceable  to  accumulated 
waste,  make  you  really  sick  if  permitted  to 
continue. 

You  also  probably  know  that  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  drugging  for  t'.iese  com- 
plaints is  at  best  only  partially  effective;  the 
doses  must  be  mcreased  if  continued,  and 
finally  they  cease  to  be  effective  at  all. 

It  is  true  that  more  drugs  are  probably  used 
for  this  than  all  other  human  ills  combinoil, 
which  simply  goes  to  prove  how  universal  the 
trouble  caused  by  accumulated  waste  really  is 
— but  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  drugs  are  being 
dropped  as  Internal-Bathing  is  becoming  better 
known — 

For  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  until  you 
have  had  the  experience  .yourself ,  what  a  won- 
derful bracer  an  Internal  Bath  really  is;  taken 
at  night,  you  awaken  in  the  morning  with  a 
feeling  of  lightness  and  buoyancy  that  cannot 
be  accounted  for — you  are  absolutely  clean, 
everything  is  working  in  perfect  accord,  your 
appetite  is  better,  your  brain  is  clearer,  and 
you  feel  full  of  vim  and  confidence  for  the 
day's  duties. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  Internal  Baths 
except  the  way  of  administering  them.  Some 
years  ago  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  of  New  York, 
was  so  miraculously  benefited  by  faithfully 
using  the  method  then  in  vogue,  that  he  made 
Internal  Baths  his  special  study  and  improved 
materially  in  administering  the  Bath  and  in 
getting  the  result  desired. 

This  perfected  Bath  he  called  the  "J.  B.  L. 
Cascade,"  and  it  is  the  one  which  has  so 
quickly  popularized  and  recommended  itself 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  are  to-day  using  it. 

Dr.  Tyrrell,  in  his  practise  and  researches, 
discovered  many  unique  and  interesting  facts 
in  connection  with  this  subject ;  these  he  has 
collected  in  a  little  book,  "The  What,  the 
Why,  the  Way  of  Internal  Bathing,"  which 
will  be  sent  free  on  request  if  you  address 
Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.,  Room  244,"  280  College 
Street,  Toronto,  and  mention  having  read  this 
in  MacLean's  Magazine. 

This  book  tells  us  facts  that  we  never  knew 
about  ourselves  before,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  everyone  who  has  an  interest  in  his  or  her 
own  physical  well-being,  or  that  of  the  family, 
will  be  very  greatly  instructed  and  enlightened 
by  reading  this  carefully  prepared  and  scien- 
tifically correct  little  book. 


•_.!» 


"The  Frost  Girl 

By  ROBERT  E.  PINKERTON 

Illustrated  by 
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such  excess  products  that  nations  grow. 
For  this  reason  the  threat  of  a  commer- 
cial or  financial  boycott  that  should  neces- 
sarily be  felt  after  the  war  is  over,  as  well 
as  during  its  continuance,  would  have 
great  terror  for  Germany  if  she  believed 
it  could  be  carried  out.  And  even  trade 
within  Germany  itself  as  well  as  between 
Germany  and  other  countries  would  suffer 
if  her  credit  were  impaired.  It  would  be 
practically  impossible  for  Germany  to 
continue  fighting. 

At  present  Germany  is  paying  her  own 
citizens  for  munitions  and  supplies  for 
her  army  in  a  depreciated  paper  currency 
which  is  said  to  be  already  at  a  discount 
of  about  thirty  per  cent.  If  this  discount 
continues  to  increase,  the  currency  will 
soon  become  as  valueless  as  the  paper 
assignats  of  the  French  Revolution  or  the 
Confederate  scrip,  and  even  the  power  of 
the  Government  could  not,  in  all  proba- 
bility, force  the  people  to  part  with  things 
of  real  value  for  valueless  paper.  There 
are  economic  laws  that  are  superior  even 
to  the  edict  of  the  German  Kaiser.  In 
order  to  injure  Germany's  credit,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  necessary  to  injure  the 
German  people  directly.  The  Govern- 
ment's credit  is  generally  exhausted  long 
before  the  citizens,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, are  insolvent.  The  fact  that 
America  and  England  have  access  to  the 
chief  gold  supplies  of  the  world,  while 
Germany  has  no  gold  mines  within  her 
borders,  has  some  bearing  on  this  situ- 
ation. If  Germany  should  part  with  the 
gold  she  has,  and  could  get  no  more  gold 
by  trading  with  other  countries,  her  credit 
would  be  gone.  But,  even  apart  from  this, 
Germany  would  be  greatly  weakened  by 
the  exercise  of  such  financial  and  eco- 
nomic pressure  as  America  could  put  upon 
her  without  any  resort  to  arms.  Is  the 
United  States  willing  that  Germany's  be- 
lief in  the  power  of  frightfulness,  intimi- 
dation, brutality,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
everything  to  military  necessity  should  be 
justified?  If  not,  let  the  United  States 
answer  in  terms  that  Germany  will  heed. 
We  believe  that  the  use  of  financial  and 
economic  pressure  is  one  of  those  ways. 
If  so,  it  is  a  far  better  way  than  war. 


In  these  days  of  high-velocity  projec- 
tiles, heavy  powder  pressures,  and  quick- 
firing  weapons,  troubles  of  the  ear  are  to 
be  expected.  In  the  old  days  of  muzzle- 
loader  a  cotton-wool  plug  in  the  ears  at 
the  moment  of  discharge,  proved  an  ade- 
quate protection ;  but  nowadays  these  ex- 
pedients are  insuflScient.  The  percentage 
of  men  working  our  guns,  both  on  land 
and  sea,  who  are  thus  affected  is  high,  and 
many  are  permanently  deaf  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  tympanic  membrane. 
But  gun-deafness  can  be  prevented  by 
using  the  ear-defender  devised  by  Messrs. 
A.  Mallock,  F.R.S.,  and  Armstrong.  The 
defender  comprises  a  small  apparatus 
made  of  highly  finished  ebonite,  with  gold- 
plated  and  non-corrodible  metallic  pro- 
tection gauzes.  A  defender  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  length  is  placed  in  each 
ear.  The  inner  or  smaller  end  is  bulbous 
in  shape,  the  tip  of  the  bulb  being  pushed 
gently  into  the  ear  with  a  slight  rotary 
movement  for  about  half-an-inch,  so  that 
the  tender  part  of  the  ear  Is  not  touched, 
while  the  enlarged  base  containing  the 
protective  "drum"  prevents  the  protector 
being  driven  too  far  into  the  ear,  no  mat- 
ter how  severe  the  explosion  and  resultant 
concussion  may  be. 
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Best  Selling  Book  of  the  Month 

Miss  Montgomery's  New  Story  "Anne  of  the   Island 
By  FINDLAY   I.    WEAVER,    Editor    Bookseller  and   Stationer 


AS  will  be  seen  by  the  reports  of  best 
selling  books  in  Canada  for  the 
past  month,  "A  Far  Country"  con- 
tinues to  far  outdistance  next  contenders, 
with  "Jaflfery"  second  and  "Anne  of 
Green  Gables"  third.  Consequently,  the 
Churchill  and  Locke  books  having  already 
been  subjects  of  reviews  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  book  to  be  considered  in  this 
issue  is  the  latest  of  Miss  Montgomery's 
"Anne"  books,  its  title  being  "Anne  of  the 
Island."  This  is  the  fourth  of  the  series, 
which  in  different  senses  "speaks  vol- 
umes" for  the  immense  popularity  of  little 
Anne  Shirley,  now  grown  to  young  wo- 
manhood. 

The  scene  shifts,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  action  of  this  new  tale,  from  Avonlea 
to  Kingsport,  which  city  is  easily  dis- 
tinguishable as  a  fictitious  name  for 
Halifax. 

At  eighteen  Anne  goes  to  "Redmond 
College,"  being  accompanied  by  another 
Avonlea  girl,  Priscilla  Grant.  Anne's  old 
school  rival  and  ardent  lover,  Gilbert 
Blyth,  and  Charlie  Sloan,  who  also  enter- 
tains fond  hopes  of  finding  favor  with 
Anne,  go  to  Redmond  at  the  same  time. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Lynde,  who  is  gossipy  but 
not  in  the  objectional  manner  character- 
istic of  the  familiar  type  of  "the  village 
gossip,"  joins  in  the  small  talk  about  this 
migration  of  the  Avonlea  co-eds  to  Kings- 
port  and  opines  that  students  at  such 
colleges  do  little  else  than  flirt.  When  it 
is  urged  that  they  must  do  some  studying 
her  reply  is: 

"Precious  little.  However,  I  think 
Anne  will.  She  never  was  flirtatious.  But 
she  doesn't  appreciate  Gilbert  Blyth  at 
full  value.  Oh,  I  know  girls!  Charlie 
Sloane  is  wild  about  her,  too,  but  I'd  never 
advise  her  to  marry  a  Sloane.  The 
Sloanes  are  good,  honest,  respectable  peo- 
ple, of  course.  But  when  all's  said  and 
done,  they're  Sloanes." 

This  was  said  to  Anne's  foster-mother, 
Marilla,  and  the  book  goes  on  to  say: 

"To  an  outsider,  the  statement  that 
Sloanes  were  Sloanes  might  not  be  very 
illuminating,  but  she  understood.  Every 
village  has  such  a  family;  good,  honest,  re- 
spectable people  they  may  be,  but  Sloanes 
they  are  and  must  ever  remain,  though 
they  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
angels." 

The  story  is  rich  in  such  humorous 
passages  and  that  element  is  second  only 
to  the  charm  of  Anne  herself  in  constitut- 
ing the  appeal  which  this  book  has  for 
the  reader. 

Another  most  engaging  feminine  char- 
acter is  introduced  in  this  story,  in 
Phillipa  Gordon,  who  enters  Redmond 
College  at  the  same  time.  She  and  the 
Avonlea  girls  become  the  greatest  of 
friends.  It  so  happens  that  Philippa 
comes  from  Bolingbroke,  Nova  Scotia, 
Anne's  birthplace,  from  which  she  went 
as  a  little  girl  to  Avonlea. 


"That  makes  you  a  Bluenose  after  all," 
is  Philippa's  comment. 

"No,  it  doesn't  retorted  Anne,  wasn't  it 
Dan  O'Connell  who  said  that  if  a  man 
were  born  in  a  stable  it  didn't  make  him  a 
horse.    I'm  Island  to  the  core." 

The  pride  of  the  Islanders  in  their  good 
old  P.E.I,  is  reflected  in  a  piece  of  advice 
given  to  Anne  for  her  guidance  at  Kings- 
port.  She  was  entreated  to  have  little  to 
do  with  any  boys  who  were  not  from  the 
Island! 

At  Kingsport  in  their  first  term  Anne 
and  Priscilla  board  with  two  maiden 
ladies  who  are  twins  fifty  years  of  age 
but  who  at  thirty  had  ceased  to  be  alike. 

"Miss  Hannah  has  grown  old,  not  too 
gracefully  and  Miss  Ada  has  stayed 
thirty,  less  gracefully  still.  I  don't  know 
whether  Miss  Hannah  can  smile  or  not; 
I've  never  caught  her  at  it  so  far,  but 
Ada  smiles  all  the  time  and  that's  worse. 
Miss  Ada  indulges  a  penchant  for 
cushions  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  sat 
on,  and  space  for  placing  these  cushions 
becomes  so  scarce  that  she  must  needs 
place  one  elaborate  Battenburg  creation 
on  top  of  the  piano. 

In  their  rounds  of  Kingsport  in  which 
they  discover  many  delightful  spots  of 
historic  interest,  they  come  upon  one  sur- 
prise which  proves  a  lasting  joy.  It  is  en 
insignificant  little  cottage  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  mansions  on  the  city's  chief 
residential  thoroufjhfare,  Spofl'ord  ave- 
nue. It  was  the  old  home  of  the  Spoflfords 
who  gave  the  street  its  name  and  all  offers 
to  purchase  it  so  as  to  make  way  for  an- 
other big  residence  have  been  persistent- 
ly refused.  When  Anne  discovers  the  cot- 
taa-e  with  its  uni-^ue  name  "Patty's  Place," 
she  immediatelv  falls  in  love  with  it  and 
what  is  her  deliarht  subseauently,  when 
out  on  a  house-hunting  expedition,  a  de- 
cision having  been  reached  to  take  up  a 
house  instead  of  boarding,  in  their  second 
term,  when  they  see  a  sign  "To  Let"  on 
Patty's  Place. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  chapters  in 
the  book  is  that  which  describes  the  girl's 
first  visit  to  Patty's  Place. 

"The  girls  rang  rather  timidly,  and 
were  admitted  by  a  grim  and  ancient 
handmaiden.  The  door  opened  directly 
into  a  large  liviner-room.  where  by  a 
cheery  fire  sat  two  other  ladies,  both  of 
whom  were  also  grim  and  ancient.  Ex- 
cept that  one  looked  to  be  seventy  and 
the  other  fifty,  there  seemed  little  difl'er- 
ence  between  them.  Each  had  amazingly 
big,  light-blue  eyes  behind  steel-rimmed 
spectacles;  each  wore  a  cap  and  a  gray 
shawl;  each  was  knitting  without  haste 
and  without  rest;  each  rocked  placidly 
and  looked  at  the  girls  without  speaking; 
and  just  behind  each  sat  a  large  white 
china  dog,  with  round  green  spots  all  over 
it,  a  green  nose  and  green  ears.  The  dogs 
captured  Anne's  fancy  on  the  spot;  they 
seemed  like  the  twin  guardian  deities  of 
Patty'8  Place. 
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Gang:s  of  Tough  Boys 
Breed  Criminals 

To  know  criminals,  study  their  orijjin, 
study  the  years  spent,  as  boy  and  man, 
with  dissolute,  lawless,  perverted  com- 
panions. Study  the  slow,  inevitable  death 
of  every  moral  impulse.  Study  the  fin- 
ished product :  debased,  diseased,  drug 
crazed  —  wholly  dangerous. 

Then  admit  that  as  long  as  society  continues 
to  breed  thousands  of  criminals  every  year  it  is  a 
civic  duty  for  every  honest  man  to  protect  himself 
and  his  family.  The  law  has  but  one  representa- 
tive in  your  home — you  are  that  representative. 
The 
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For  a  minute  nobody  spoke.  The  girls 
were  too  nervous  to  find  words,  and 
neither  the  ancient  ladies  nor  the  dogs 
seemed  conversationally  inclined." 

Anne  thus  had  an  opportunity  to  look 
about  and  after  some  descriptive  matter 
as  to  what  she  saw  the  story  proceeds : 

"By  this  time  the  silence  had  grown  too 
dreadful,  and  Priscilla  nudged  Anne  to 
intimate  that  she  must  speak. 

"  'We — we — saw  by  your  sign  that  this 
house  is  to  let,'  said  Anne  faintly. 

"  'Oh,  yes,'  said  Miss  Patty.  'I  intended 
to  take  it  down  to-day.' " 

She  added  that  they  had  decided  not  to 
let  the  place. 

"'Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,'  exclaimed  Anne 
impulsively.  I  love  this  place  so.  I  did 
hope  we  could  have  got  it.'  " 

Then  did  Miss  Patty  lay  down  her  knit- 
ting, take  off  her  specs,  rub  them,  put 
them  on  again,  and  for  the  first  time 
took  a  look  at  Anne  as  at  a  human 
being.  The  other  lady  followed  her  ex- 
ample so  exactly  that  she  might  as  well 
have  been  a  reflection  in  a  mirror. 

"You  love  it,"  said  Miss  Patty  with 
emphasis.  "Does  that  mean  that  you 
really  love  it?  Or  that  you  merely  like 
the  looks  of  it.  The  girls  nowadays  in- 
dulge in  such  exaggerated  statements 
that  one  never  can  tell  what  they  really 
do  mean.  It  wasn't  so  in  my  young  days. 
Then  a  girl  did  not  say  she  loved  turnips, 
in  just  the  same  tones  that  she  might  have 
said  she  loved  her  mother  or  her  Saviour." 

Anne's  conscience  bore  her  up. 

"I  really  do  love  it,"  she  said  gently. 
"I've  loved  it  ever  since  I  first  saw  it  last 
fall.  My  two  college  chums  and  I  want  to 
keep  house  instead  of  boarding  so  we  are 
looking  for  a  little  place  to  rent;  and 
when  I  saw  that  this  place  was  to  let  I 
was  so  happy." 

"If  you  love  it  you  can  have  it,"  said 
Miss  Patty. 

And  so  it  came  about. 

There  is  more  about  Patty,  Patty's 
niece  and  Patty's  Cottage.  The  latter,  of 
course,  looms  large  in  the  subsequent 
working  out  of  the  story.  Needless  to  say 
the  girls  have  love  stories.  Charlie  Sloane 
makes  an  early  avowal  and  is  retired. 
But  Gilbert  gains  ground  until — ^but  it 
would  not  do  to  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

Those  who  loved  the  other  Anne  books 
will  thoroughly  enjoy  this  one. 
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A  Tri-vision  Windshield 

One  of  the  latest  improvements  on  re- 
cent automobile  models  is  a  combined 
windshield  and  mirror,  secured  by  fitting 
a  special  mirror  attachment  of  the  same 
width  as  the  shield,  to  the  top.  By  the 
use  of  this  device  the  driver  can  obtain 
a  full  view  of  everything  in  the  rear  of  his 
car  by  raising  his  eyes.  The  mirror  is 
attached  to  the  windshield  by  two  vertical 
arms  and  thus  may  be  thrown  backwards 
or  forwards  out  of  place  if  desired. 
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Character 

Continued  from  Page  43. 


never  make  a  strong  man  or  a  strong 
woman.  Letting  things  alone  that  are 
physically,  morally  or  mentally  injurious 
is  merely  incidental  to  the  development  of 
character. 

A  person  may  not  have  positive  vices; 
he  may  never  be  guilty  of  anything  abso- 
lutely wicked,  and  still  he  may  have  but 
a  tithe  of  the  active,  sterling  virtue,  of 
one  who  sometimes  wanders  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  path.  He  who  faith- 
fully practises  'don'ts"  may  never  do  a 
good  or  unselfish  thing  in  all  his  life.  He 
may  be  like  the  unfruitful  servant  whom 
his  Lord  condemned  for  burying  his 
talent. 

There  are  multitudes  of  people  in  the 
world  who  have  no  bad  habits  and  yet 
they  do  not  amount  to  anything.  They  are 
flat,  insipid,  flavorless,  people;  they  carry 
no  weight.  They  are  too  negative  to  make 
any  impression  on  their  community. 

Men  who  amount  to  anything  in  the 
world,  who  stand  out  distinctively,  must 
have  force  of  character,  a  strong,  positive 
individuality.  This  can  only  be  gained  by 
persistent,  vigorous  doing  of  the  right,  not 
merely  by  refraining  from  doing  the 
wrong.  It  is  the  positive  virtues,  the 
vigorous  resisting  of  temptation,  the  do- 
ing of  things,  the  standing  up  for  prin- 
ciple in  spite  of  opposition,  that  makes 
force  of  character.  Positive,  not  negative 
righteousness  is  what  counts.  A  negative 
character  may  be  virtuous,  but  he  can  not 
be  strong. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a 
man  who  has  no  capital  excepting  what  is 
inside  of  him  should  early  establish  a 
reputation  for  having  certain  winning 
qualities.  Until  he  has  done  this,  no  mat- 
ter how  brilliant  he  may  be,  he  is  at  a 
certain  disadvantage.  When  he  has  shown 
that  he  is  honest,  reliable,  that  he  has 
principles  and  proposes  to  live  up  to 
them:  when  he  has  shown  that  he  has 
courage,  grit,  pluck  and  that  he  is  not 
afraid  to  fight  for  truth  and  justice ;  when 
he  has  proved  that  he  thinks  more  of  al- 
ways being  found  on  the  right  side  of  any 
question  than  on  the  winning  side,  he  will 
get  people's  confidence  and  admiration. 

To  have  backbone  as  well  as  a  clean 
record  is  worth  everything  to  a  young 
man  starting  out  for  himself.  Not  to 
have  any  smirch  or  spot  upon  his  name, 
but  to  make  every  transaction  so  clean 
that  it  will  never  be  questioned,  that  there 
will  be  no  chance  for  reflection  on  his 
character,  is  worth  more  than  any  in- 
herited fortune.  And  what  a  boon  later 
in  life  to  look  back  on  a  past  clean  and  un- 
broken by  even  the  breath  of  suspicion! 

In  Norway  they  speak  of  "the  white 
Christ";  and  after  the  poet  Longfellow, 
during  a  visit  to  that  country,  had  so  en- 
deared himself  to  the  people  by  his  genu- 
ineness, his  transparent  honesty  and  up- 
rightness of  character,  they  always  spoke 
of  him  as  "the  white  Mr.  Longfellow." 

Is  there  any  grander,  can  there  be  a 
truer  indication  of  success,  than  the  repu- 
tation among  those  who  know  us  best  of 
being  a  "white  man?" 
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NORMAL  SIGHT  NOW  POSSIBLE 
WITHOUT  EYE-GLASSES 


Because  your  eyes  are  in  any  way  affected, 
it  no  longer  means  that  you  must  look  forward 
to  wearing  glasses  for  the  balance  of  your 
life. 

For  it  has  been  conclusively  proven  that 
eye-weaknesses  are  primarily  caused  by  a  lack 
of  blood  circulation  in  the  eye,  and  when  the 
normal  circulation  is  restored,  the  eye  rapidly 
regains  its  accustomed  strength  and  clearness 
of  vision. 

The  most  emirient  eye  specialists  are  agreed 
that  even  in  so  serious  a  condition  as  cataract 
of  the  eye,  an  increase  in  blood  circulation  is 
most  beneficial. 

It  is  now  possible  to  safely  give  the  eyes  just 
the  massage  (or  exercise)  which  they  need,  to 
bring  them  back  to  a  normal,  healthy  condition 
of  natural  strength,  and  this  method  has  been 
successful  in  restoring  normal  eyesight  to 
thousands  and  making  them  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  eye-glasses. 


It  does  not  matter  what  the  trouble  with 
your  eyes  may  be;  for  old-sight,  far-sight, 
near-sight,  astigmatism,  and  even  more  serious 
eye  troubles,  have  yielded  to  this  gentle  mas- 
sage, which  is  extremely  simple,  entirely  safe, 
and  takes  but  a  few  minutes  of  each  day. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  Ideal  Masseur  Co., 
Room  247,  449  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto,  you 
will  receive  free  on  request,  a  very  enlighten- 
ing booklet  on  "The  Eyes,  Their  Care,  Their 
Ills,  Their  Cure,"  which  is  a  scientific  treatise 
on  the  eyes,  and  gives  full  details  about  this 
Nature  treatment  and  its  results.  All  you  need 
do  is  to  ask  for  the  book  and  mention  having 
read  this  in  MacLean's  Magazine. 

There  are  few  people  who  consider  that  eye- 
glasses add  to  their  appearance,  surely  they 
add  to  no  one 's  comfort,  and  if  you  prefer  not 
to  wear  them,  this  free  book  will  infoim  you 
how  many  others  have  accomplished  this  result 
safely,  successfully  and  permanently. 
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Years  of  the  Wicked 

Continued  from  Page  16. 


"Listen,  Aunt  Zib,"  he  broke  out  hope- 
fully. "I  didn't  mean  to — •  Say,  Aunt  Zib, 
I'm  sorry  fer  it.  Honest  to  Gawd,  I'm 
sorry  fer  it!  I  didn't  intend  to  take  the 
coin.    I — " 

"  'The  hearin'  ear  an'  the  seein'  eyt, 
the  Lord  hath  made  even  both  of  'em.'  " 

"Won't  you  give  a  feller  another  chanst. 
Aunt  Zib?" 

"  'Chasten  thy  son  while  there  is  hope, 
an'  let  not  thy  soul  spare  fer  his  cryin'!'  " 

"Don't  you  think  I'm  handin'  it  to  you 
straight  now?" 

"  'The  righteousness  of  the  upright 
shall  deliver  them:  but  transgressors 
shall  be  taken  in  their  own  naughtiness.'  " 

"I  say,  don't  you  think  I'm  on  the  level 
'bout  bein'  sorry,  Aunt  Zib.?" 

"  'When  he  speaketh  fair,  believe  him 
not:  for  there  be  seven  abominations  in 
his  heart.'  " 

"They'll  give  me  ten  years.  Aunt  Zib. 
They  will,  fer  a  fact!  Wouldn't  be  much 
good  when  I  got  out,  would  I?" 

"  'The  fear  o'  the  Lord  prolongeth 
days :  but  the  years  o'  the  wicked  shall  be 
shortened.'  " 

"Bah!    What's  eatin'  you  anyways?" 

"  'Correction  is  grievous  unto  him  that 
fersaketh  the  way.' " 

"Aw,  hell!" 

"Br-rer-r-r!"  growled  the  dog. 

For  a  time  they  rolled  on  in  silence 
through  the  still  summer  night.  The  moon 
floated  in  the  sky  like  a  silver  chalice, 
spilling  its  pallor  upon  the  fat  back  of 
the  old  grey  horse,  on  the  oval  of  the  wo- 
man's face,  on  the  dog;  it  converted  the 
dust  behind  them  into  drifting  vapor. 
Occasionally  the  click  of  a  wheel  against 
a  stone  obtruded  on  the  chirring  monotony 
of  crickets  in  the  dried  grasses  of  the 
wayside. 

'  I  *HE  man's  face  was  tense  with  impo- 
-*■  tent  anger.  His  bushy  brows  were 
drawn  in  a  scowl.  For  Dan  Larcombe 
knew  now  that  she  would  keep  her  word — 
that  she  would  take  him  straight  to  the 
prison  gates.  He  tried  a  new  tack. 

"Spoutin'  scriptur'!  —  You  spoutin' 
scriptur'!"  He  laughed  huskily.  "Aw,  you 
make  me  weary!  What  'bout  poor  Uncle 
Ed,  eh?  Kin  you  spout  it  to  fit  his  case, 
aunt  o'  mine?  Nice,  fine.  Christian 
sperrit  you  showed  him  all  right,  all 
right!"  He  laughed  again,  contemptuous- 
ly. "Why,  I  wouldn't  've  treated  a  dumb 
annymal  the  way  you  went  an'  treated 
your  own  brother  an'  I  aint  pertendin'  to 
be  no  church  artist,  believe  me!" 

"We  won't  be  a-discussin'  things  as 
aint  none  o'  your  business,  Danny  Lar- 
combe," said  Miss  Hepzibah  severely,  a 
quick  look  of  pain  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  all  right.  On'y  I  thought  mebbe 
you'd  like  to  hear  how  he  croaked — died, 
y'understand." 

"Died!"  It  was  a  whisper  rather  than 
an  exclamation.  The  lines  sagged  to  the 
base  of  the  dashboard;  the  muzzle-loader 
slid  with  a  clatter  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rig.     "Edward  Peters — dead!    I  can't  be 


a-believin'  that!"  She  shook  her  head 
emphatically. 

"Fat  lot  o'  difference  it  makes  whether 
you  do  or  whether  you  don't.  That  aint 
goin'  to  fetch  him  back.  What  'd  you  think 
he  was — 'nother  Methoosluh?  Expectin' 
him  to  live  ferever,  was  you?  I  didn't 
tell  you  before  'cause  I  didn't  want  to  hurt 
your  feelin's.  Aunt  Zib.  He — shot  his- 
self!" 

CHE  was  hanging  over  the  seat,  star- 
"^  ing  down  at  him  with  agonized  eyes, 
her  worn  face  wan  in  the  moonlight.  He 
saw  that  her  fingers  gripped  the  back  of 
the  seat  as  if  she  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
collapse  and  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
found  the  weapon  to  wound  brought  back 
great  satisfaction  to  Dan  Larcombe.  He 
gloated  evilly  the  while  he  tried  to  con- 
ceal the  fact. 

"Edward  Peeters  couldn't  be  a-doin'  a 
thing  like  that,"  she  objected  faintly.  "He 
couldn't  be  a-doin'  a  thing  like  that."  She 
mumbled  it  over  and  over. 

"Whatcha  talkin'  'bout?  He  could  do  't 
if  he  put  a  pistol  to  his  head  an'  pulled 
the  trigger,  couldn't  he?  Was  you  thinkin' 
a  pistol  wouldn't  go  off  fer  Uncle  Ed  same 
as  other  folks?" 

"The  likes  o'  Edward  Peters  beant 
a-committin'  suicide!"  she  persisted  pas- 
sionately. 

"Well  anyways,  he  done  it,  I  tell  you; 
fer  I  seen  him!"  She  flinched  as  if  he  had 
struck  her.  "What's  more,  he  told  me 
just  why  he  was  doin'  it.  He  done  it 
'count  o'  the  way  you  treated  him!"  He 
laughed  brutally. 

"Listen  to  me,  Aunt  Zib.  I  wasn't  goin' 
to  tell  you  all  this;  but  I  guess  y'aint 
sparin'  me  none,  so  I'll  tell  you  the  whole 
thing.  I  been  a  pretty  bad  sort,  but  I  was 
a  preacher  conductin'  a  revival  to  what 
he  become  after  he  left  these  here  parts 
an'  hit  West.  Clean  to  the  bad,  that's 
where  poor  Uncle  Ed  went,  an'  the  night 
I  runs  acrost  him  in  a  Chinese  gamblin' 
joint  out  at  Vancouver  he  was  all  in. 
Told  me  he'd  just  got  out  o'  the  Pro- 
vincial Gaol  an'  hadn't  been  sober  sinst — 
didn't  intend  to  ever  git  sober  again,  he 
said. 

"He  wasn't  so  drunk  but  what  he  knew 
what  he  was  sayin',  though,  an'  he  started 
to  tell  me  how  bad  you'd  treated  him — 
first  the  ol'  man  kickin'  him  out  o'  the 
house  an'  then  you  goin'  back  on  him.  He 
got  all  worked  up,  just  tellin'  me  of  it,  an' 
I  tried  to  git  him  to  shut  up.  But  he 
wouldn't.  Sudden  he  yells  out:  'Tell  that 
pussy-cat  sister  o'  mine  I  aint  never  goin' 
to  f ergive  her  fer  sendin'  me  to  the  devil ! 
Tell  her  that,  Dan!'— An'  first  thing  I 
knowed  the  fool  had  pulled  a  gun  an' 
blowed  a  hole  in  his  head ! 

"There  was  some  ructions  'round  that 
joint  fer  awhile,  believe  me.  I  come  near 
bein'  'cused  o'  killin'  him.  But  'twas 
hushed  up  final  an' — " 

Miss  Hepzibah  tilted  her  nose  to  the 
moon   and   laughed — a   shrill,   unnatural 
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laugh.  He  failed  to  catch  the  hysterical 
note  of  it. 

"Shut  up!  I  aint  through  yet.  Mebbe 
you'll  believe  me  when  I  am!"  he  cried 
angrily. 

"'Pussy-cat!'"  she  tittered.  "Edward 
Peters  called  me — a  'pussy-cat!'  " 

"I  said  mebbe  you'd  believe  me  'fore  I 
git  through!"  raged  Larcombe,  so  vehe- 
mently that  the  dog's  growl  rumbled 
warningly.  "You  'member  your  row  with 
Uncle  Ed  was  over  him  not  comin'  home 
when  his  father  asked  fer  him  on  his 
death  bed.  When  the  ol'  man  repented  fer 
the  way  he'd  treated  his  only  son  an'  im- 
plored you  to  find  him  so't  he  could  ask 
fer  his  boy's  fergiveness,  you  was  pretty 
keen  fer  Uncle  Ed  to  take  the  first  train 
back.  'Member?  You  writ  him  some  let- 
ters an'  when  that  didn't  fetch  him  you 
telegraphed  him.  But  nary  a  reply  did 
you  git.  An'  long  after  'twas  all  over 
when  you  did  hear  from  Uncle  Ed  you 
was  so  all-fired  mad  that  you  writ  him 
you  never  wanted  to  see  him  again.  Oh, 
you  was  a  wise  one  all  right,  all  right!" 
he  scoffed.  "No  explanations  fer  yours! 
Nothin'  could  excuse  him  not  rushin'  back 
home  an'  that  was  all  there  was  to  it,  eh? 

"Well  listen  to  your  little  nephew, 
Danny,  my  scriptur'-spoutin'  aunt,  an' 
see  if  he  can't  tell  nothin'  but  lies!  'Twas 
your  little  nephew  Danny's  birthday  one 
time  an'  he  got  pretty  sore  at  you  an' 
Uncle  Ed  'cause  you  hadn't  time  to  take 
poor  little  Danny  into  town  to  see  the 
Dog-an'-Pony  cirkis!  'Member  the  time? 
It  was  before  Uncle  Ed  had  the  row  with 
your  dad.  Your  little  nephew  swore  he'd 
git  even  if  he  had  to  wait  till  doomsday 
an'  that's  why  Uncle  Ed  never  knew 
nothin'  'bout  the  ol'  man  being  sick. 

"Hmph!  Makes  you  open  your  eyes, 
eh?  Hold  your  horses,  now!  I  aint 
through  yet.  You  give  me  all  them  letters 
to  post.  It  was  me  you  sent  to  the  tele- 
gfraph  operator.  You  was  too  busy  nursin' 
to  git  out  yourself.  'Member?  Well — 
your  precious  little  nephew  Danny  didn't 
go  near  the  post-office  ner  the  telegraph 
operator.  Not  on  your  life!  He  went 
down  to  the  ol'  swimmin'-hole  with  the 
gang  that  night  an'  used  your  letter  to 
light  the  bonfire  the  boys  made  on  the 
river-bank. 

"Oh  yes,  indeed!  An'  he  watched  like 
a  hawk  fer  any  letters  what  might  come 
through  with  Uncle  Ed's  writin'  on  'em 
an'  one  night  when  little  Danny  went  fer 
the  mail,  there  was  a  fat  letter  fer  you  in 
answer  to  the  one  you  writ  after  it  was 
all  over.  But  you  didn't  git  that  one. 
Little  Danny  on'y  let  you  git  the  short 
one  Uncle  Ed  sent  long  after  that — the 
one  that  made  you  mad  at  him.  Some  cir- 
kis, eh?"  He  laughed  cruelly. 

T^  OR  he  saw  that  she  believed  this  part 
*^  of  his  story  at  least.  He  waited 
eagerly  for  the  fainting-spell  that  would 
cause  her  to  fall  forward  helplessly  in  her 
seat.  The  shock  of  this  revelation  as  a 
climax  to  the  revival  of  poignant  memo- 
ries left  Miss  Hepzibah  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  weak  with  the  emotions 
which  stifled  her  till  she  seemed  to  gasp 
for  very  breath. 

The  face  which  she  turned  upon  him 
was  pinched,  ghastly.  She  hung  limply 
to  the  back  of  the  seat  as  she  looked  at 


A  Supper  Story 
For  the  Boy 

Some  night  when  the  boy  is  eating  his  dish  of  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk, 
tell  him  this  story  about  it. 

Each  grain  of  that  wheat  contains  100  million  food  cells,  made  up 
of  many  kinds. 

Each  food  cell  is  a  globule  which  must  be  broken  to  digest.  That's 
why  we  cook  or  bake  it.  Raw  wheat  would  not  do.  But,  until  late  years, 
no  process  was  known  which  would  break  up  all  those  food  cells. 

Prof.  Anderson's  Discovery 

Prof.  Anderson  found  that  each  food  cell  held  moisture.  lie  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  converting  that  moisture  to  steam. 

To  do  this  he  sealed  up  the  grains  in  guns.  Then  he  reyolved  those 
guns  for  one  hour  in  a  fearful  heat.  Then  he  shot  the  guns  and  the 
steam  in  each  food  cell  exploded,  blasting  the  cell  to  pieces. 

Think  of  it — a  hundred  million  steam  explosions  occur  in  every 
Puffed  Grain.  That's  what  puffs  them  into  bubbles,  eight  times  normal 
size.  And  that's  how  whole  grains  are  made  wholly  digestible,  so  every 
atom  feeds 


Puffed  Wheat,   12c 
Puffed  Rice,        15c 

Mxampt  In  Extrmmm  Wmat 


The  same  story  applies  to  Puffed  Rice. 

Tell  it  to  children,  boys  or  girls.  'Twill  increase  their  respect  for  grain  foods, 
which  are  better  for  them  than  meat.  And  for  Puffed  Wheat  and  Rice,  the  best 
forms  of  grain  food. 

These  delightful  morsels  are  scientific  foods.  They  seem  like  bonbons — flaky, 
toasted,  almond-flavored  bubbles.  But  there 's  vaster  reason  for  them  than  enticing 
taste. 

Not  all  grains  can  be  puffed.  But  those  that  can  be  should  be  largely  served 
in  this  hygfienic  form. 

The  Quaker  Qa^s  G>nipany 

Sole  Makers 
Peterborough,  Ont.  (1072) 
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A 

Most 

Useful 

Lantern 

Square   Hand    Lantern 

The  conveniences  of  an  electric  hand 
lantern  are  many.  No  home  should 
be  without  one.    Equipped  with  a 

"Franco"  Radio 
Nitrogen  Battery 

you  have  a  lantern  that  is  unequalled 
for  handiness,  convenience,  cleanli- 
ness and  long  life  and  giving  a  strong, 
powerful,  steady  light. 

The  new  Eadio  Nitrogen  Battery  is  the 
latest  "Franco"  invention.  It  is  a  3-volt 
Battery  especially  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  a  flashlight  battery.  It  will 
give  from  45  to  65  hours'  intermittent 
light.  Will  last  on  the  shelf  for  one  year 
without  deterioration 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a 
Franco  Square  hand 
lantern  equipped  with 
anew  "  Franco  ' ' 
Radio  Nitrogen  Bat- 
ter}-. You  will  have 
one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory and  useful 
lanterns  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

Write  us  for  Franco 
booklet, which  shows 
the  Franco  line  of 
Electric  Novelties  or 
ask  your  dealer. 


No.  1009 

RADIO 

NITROGEN 

BATTERY 


*i«5ate  Electric  Novelty" 

TorontoONT- 


Interstate  Electric  Novelty 
Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

220  King  St.  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 


him — looked  and  looked  at  him.  Only  her 
eyes  seemed  alive. 

He  waited.  When  her  head  sagged  he 
intended  to  grab  the  dog's  rope  and  be- 
fore the  brute  could  make  a  move,  throw 
a  loop  of  it  around  his  neck  and  choke  the 
life  out  of  him.  The  rest  would  be  easy. 
He  could  leave  her  by  the  roadside,  drive 
back  to  the  house,  get  the  money  and  his 
revolver  and  say  good-by  forever.  He 
could — 

"Danny  Larcombe,"  she  said,  her  voice 
hollow  in  its  weakness,  "will  you  tell  me 
what  was  in  that  there  letter — the  first 
one — the  big  one  I  didn't  git — as  near  as 
you  kin  remember? — what  Edward  Peters 
said?" 

Eyes  narrowed,  he  watched  her  and 
decided  that  he  could  invent  no  better 
knock-out  blow  than  the  bare  truth  itself. 

"He  said  he  didn't  even  know  his  father 
was  sick — hadn't  had  any  word  from  you 
for  ages.  He  said  he'd  come  back  at  once 
and  see  you  on'y  he'd  been  throwed  from 
a  horse  on  the  ranch,  bustin'  two  or  three 
ribs  and  one  o'  his  legs,  so  't  he  was  laid 
up  fer  some  time  to  come.  The  rest  o'  the 
letter  was  just  'bout  how  bad  he  felt  that 
he  hadn't  known  in  time  'bout  his  dad's 
sickness;  fer  he  said  he'd  've  come  home, 
even  if  it  was  on  a  stretcher  an'  against 
the  doc's  orders.  An'  if  you'd  had  any 
sense.  Aunt  Zib,  you'd  've  knowed  there 
must  be  some  good  reason  fer  everythin'. 
Uncle  Ed  was  the  whitest  feller  in  the 
world.  Pine  way  you  went  an'  treated 
him!" 

T  ARCOMBE  had  not  had  much  diffi- 
-L'  culty  in  working  his  right  hand  loose 
from  the  knot  she  had  tied,  for  his  wrists 
were  strong.  He  had  felt  it  give  as  he 
talked.  Stealthily  his  hand  slipped  along 
the  bottom  of  the  rig  towards  the  slack 
of  the  dog's  rope.  His  fingers  touched  it, 
closed  around  it,  gathered  a  loop  of  it. 

He  eyed  the  dog.  The  animal  looked 
comfortable  enough,  stretched  out  there 
with  his  nose  between  his  paws.  The  loop 
would  be  around  his  throat  before  the 
brute  could  get  into  action — Now! 

With  a  snarl  the  dog  buried  his  teeth  in 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  man's  arm.  Lar- 
combe yelled. 

Miss  Hepzibah  had  not  fainted.  She 
had  merely  lowered  her  head  with  a  low 
moan  till  it  rested  on  her  arm.  She 
looked  up  dully.  She  reached  over,  struck 
the  dcj  a  sharp  tap  and  pulled  him  away. 
She  examined  the  bite  and  bound  it  tightly 
with  a  strip  from  his  shirt-sleeve. 

"We'll  be  a-goin'  on  now,"  she  said 
apathetically. 

She  picked  up  the  reins  and  they 
ambled  along  the  dusty  highway  with  the 
summer  moon  wheeling  slowly  westward 
and  the  crickets  chirring  monotonously 
in  the  dried  grasses. 

'  I  *HE  sun  was  climbing  above  the  murk 
-'-  of  the  city  to  the  east  when  they 
reached  the  prison  gates;  it  flashed  upon 
the  rifles  of  the  guards  and  glared  with 
hard  brilliance  on  the  window-panes  of 
the  warden's  quarters.  The  old  horse's 
pink  tongue,  lolling  frothily  from  a  grass- 
stained  corner  of  his  mouth,  was  eloquent 
of  unaccustomed  travel.  Covered  with 
dust,  Miss  Hepzibah  climbed  down  stifl^ly 
and  told  her  story.  For  confirmation  there 


was  Dan  Larcombe  himself,  swearing 
furiously. 

Warden  Chadwick  was  a  man  of  tact 
and  understanding.  When  Miss  Hepzibah 
had  partaken  of  the  breakfast  he  insisted 
upon,  including  a  good  cup  of  tea,  she 
felt  greatly  refreshed.  As  he  listened  to 
her  confession  of  the  part  she  had  played 
in  helping  Dan  Larcombe  to  make  good 
his  escape  a  year  ago,  the  warden's  eyes 
twinkled  and  he  nodded  sympathetically. 

There  was  a  reward  of  $500  for  Lar- 
combe's  capture;  but  when  he  mentioned 
it  Miss  Hepzibah's  chin  quivered.  She 
would  have  none  of  it. 

"You  can  be  a-keepin'  it  fer  Danny 
when  he's  let  out  again,"  she  urged.  "Itll 
give  him  a  fresh  start,  mebbe."  She 
reached  for  the  old  carpet-bag  by  her  side. 
Quick  tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she  broke 
the  string  around  a  cardboard  box  and 
lifted  out  a  layer  cake.  Just  that! 

"I  baked  it  the  other  day,  sir,"  she  ex- 
plained tremulously,  "an'  I  jest  thought 
I'd  be  a-bringin'  it  along  so  't  you  jail 
folks  could  be  a-givin'  it  to  Danny,  come 
next  Friday.  It'll  be  his  birthday  an'  I 
didn't  want  poor  Danny  thinkin'  I'd  fer- 
got  him.  It's  his  fav'rite  kind— with 
lemon  fillin'." 

Be  it  said  to  his  credit  Warden  Chad- 
wick did  not  laugh.  Instead  he  escorted 
her  to  her  patient  old  horse  with  every 
respect.  As  she  drove  off  he  bowed  again. 

A/T  ISS  HEPZIBAH  headed  for  a 
^^*-  livery  barn  she  knew  of  in  the  city 
close  by  and  while  Old  Bill  was  enjoying 
a  well-earned  rest  and  feed,  she  spent 
several  hours  in  the  shopping  district.  It 
was  nearly  noon  before  she  was  on  her 
way  home  and  the  sun  was  dipping  behind 
the  hill  when  her  own  gate  at  last  came  in 
sight. 

As  they  turned  into  the  lane  the  dog 
came  to  life  suddenly.  He  stood  with  his 
forepaws  on  the  dashboard,  sniffing  the 
air.  He  began  to  bark — excitedly,  furi- 
ously. Miss  Hepzibah  chided  him  in  vain. 
She  had  him  tied  to  the  whip-socket  and 
when  they  were  nearing  the  house  the  dog 
leaped  from  the  rig,  taking  the  socket 
with  him. 

In  some  alarm  Miss  Hepzibah  stood  up 
and  watched  the  excited  animal  making 
for  the  house  as  hard  as  he  could  go.  Not 
till  then  did  she  notice  that  someone  was 
sitting  on  the  verandah — a  man — a 
stranger. 

At  the  top  of  her  voice  she  called  quick 
warning. 

But  the  dog  was  upon  him — leaping  up- 
ward at  him,  thumping  around  at  his  feet, 
wagging  his  tail  and  barking  as  if — 

The  man  was  standing  up  now  where 
she  could  get  a  better  look  at  him — a  tall 
figure  in  a  wide  felt  hat.  For  one  moment 
Miss  Hepzibah  stared  in  palpitation. 
Then,  throwing  the  lines  out  of  her  hands, 
she  too  jumped  out  of  the  rig  and  went 
running  for  the  house. 

In  a  tireless  circle,  round  and  round, 
the  dog  was  tearing  with  yelps  of  delight. 

Just  an  instant  she  hesitated  at  the 
picket  gate.  But  it  was  no  mistake.  He 
was  coming  to  meet  her  —  with  out- 
stretched arms. 

"Ed!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  Brother  Ed!"  she 
sobbed. 
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BRAND 

(OFFEE 


Coffee — 
that  i^ill  make 
your  household 
happy; your 
Quests  grateful; 
yourself  enthu- 
siastic. 

In  X.  1  a"<J  2  pound  cans. 
Whole  —  ground  —  pulverized  — 
also  Fine  Ground  for  Percolators. 


CHASE  &  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 
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DUSTBANE 

CLEANS  CARPETS 

and  prevents  all  the  troublesome,  germ- 
laden  dust  from  rising  and  collecting  on 
your  furniture.  You  simply  sprinkle  a 
handful  or  two  of  Dustbane  at  the  start- 
ing point  and  sweep  as  usual. 


DUSTB6INE 

^?*uPINfi  COMPOUND, 


1>UST 


bsne  MFO 

*TtAWA'CANAB*' 


coJ'^ 


Get  a    Tin   from 

your   Dealer 

to-day 

Like  Magic,  the  dust 
rolls  up ,  leavingf  aded , 
dirty  carpets  looking 
spic  and  span,  and 
quite  like  new  again. 
Try  it  out  for  your 
next  sweeping,  and 
you  will  be  more  than 
delighted  with  the 
results. 


Tryst 

Continued  from  Page  36. 


cemetery,  I'm  told,  is  only  six  miles  from 
the  river." 

So  it  came  that  next  morning,  the 
dahabeah  furled  her  sail  opposite  a  clus- 
ter of  tents  beside  a  mud  village  on  the 
bank,  and  I  saw  a  straight,  trim  fig^ure 
stand  and  stare  at  us  as  we  came  ashore. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  friends  had 
just  sufficient  suggestion  of  indifference 
to  convince  me  that  it  was  thoroughly 
British.  Bethune  nodded  and  held  out  his 
hand,  while  Barry's  eyes  narrowed  as  he 
said:  "Hullo — what  are  you  doing  here?" 

WATCHING  him  while  he  was  being 
introduced  to  Ruth,  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  a  man  more  hardened  by  ex- 
posure to  sun,  wind  and  weather.  His 
skin  was  tanned  a  mahogany  brown  and 
the  muscles  in  his  lean  arms  looked  like 
whipcord.  He  had  moreover,  the  distinc- 
tive calmness  of  the  Saxon  and  that 
definite  touch,  which  assured  one  that  he 
had  drunk  brandies  and  sodas  from 
Alaska  to  Mandalay.  His  hair  was  brown 
and  his  eyes  a  hard  blue  and  he  betrayed 
no  particular  age. 

We  shook  hands  and,  dismissing  our 
past  from  his  present,  he  jerked  his  chin 
toward  the  desert.  "Want  to  come  out? 
It  was  pretty  good  digging  yesterday." 
He  paused  and  fished  out  a  gold  pendant. 
"Roman— about  500  B.C.  Nice  stuff,  isn't 
it?" 

Ruth  exclaimed  at  its  beauty.  "Where 
did-  you  get  it?" 

"Mummy^a  wood  coffin — very  rare  in 
Abydos.  They  didn't  put  on  many  frills." 
"Oh!" 

"People  been  digging  for  a  thousand 
years  here.  We  don't  get  very  much  now. 
I'm  looking  for  inscriptions.  Glad  to  have 
you,  if  you'd  like  to  come."  He  smiled 
faintly.  "Nothing  like  this  in  the  U.S.A." 
I  became  aware  that  Bethune  had 
turned  and  was  staring  into  the  desert. 
His  eyes  were  alight  and  his  lips  parted. 
He  seemed  like  a  wild  creature  that,  long 
banished,  now  suddenly  sniffed  its  native 
air.  Ruth  noted  it  too. 

"I'll  be  very  glad  to  come,"  she  said. 
"When  do  we  start?  " 

"Right  away.   Wake  up,  old  chap." 
Bethune  started  as  though  jerked  out 
of  sleep,  then  looked  at  us  and  the  color 
mounted  hotly  to  his  face. 

"I've  an  extraordinary  sensation  of 
having  been  here  before,  but  the  river 
and  those  cliffs — I  can't  just  get  that." 

Barry  glanced  at  him  quickly.  "Just 
what  do  you  mean?" 

"It  seems,"  answered  Bethune,  as 
though  talking  to  himself,  "that  it's  too 
far  from  the  water  to  the  cliffs.  We  used 
to — "  his  voice  trailed  out  and  I  felt 
Ruth's  hand  slip  into  my  arm. 

Barry  flashed  us  a  Warning.  "Why  is 
it  too  far?   Go  on,"  he  said  evenly. 

"The  palms  came  closer  to  the  river, 
and — "  Again  there  was  silence. 


We  offer  you  this 
Beautiful  Piano 

If  you  haven't  a  piano  already,  it  is  an  injustice  to 
your  family  and  to  yourself.  The  opportunity  here 
offered  should  rouse  your  interest  and  stir  you  up  to 
action  and  lead  you  to  immediate  inquiry  as  to  the 
particulai-3  of  our  offer.  Home  is  certainly  a  dull  place 
without  a  piano.  We  have  arranged  prices  and  terms 
so  that  every  home  can  afford  to  have  one,  and  our 
generous  offer  deserves  your  immediate  acceptance.  The 
piano  shown  here  is  one  of  the  choicest  styles,  and  is 
the  highest  achievement  of  the  piano-making  art.  Any 
home  possessing  this  Louis  XV  style  Haines  Bros. 
Piano  is  .stamped  as  a  home  of  culture  enhanced  by 
the  magnificent  beauty  and  permanent  adornment  of 
this  fine  instniment.  War  time  may  reduce  prices 
but   never    the   standard    to   which    the 

PIANOS 

have  been  made  for  half  a  century.  If  you  buy  a 
Haines  Bros.  Piano,  you  will  passess  one  that  has 
every  virtue  and  value  and  even  greater  artistic  perfec- 
tion than  many  others  at  a  much  higher  price.  It 
hsLS  been  a  favorite  with  musicians  of  world-wide  repu- 
tation  for  60  years. 

APPEARANCE -^lade  of  selected  mahogany,  in  thfl 
rich  and  beautiful  Louis  XV  style.  No  piano  em 
made   can    surpass    its    appearance, 

CONSTRUCTIOX— Made  throughout  with  best  ma- 
terials we  can  buy,  wood  carefully  kiln-dried,  and  every 
part,  raw  or  finished,  inspected  by  experts.  Size,  4  ft. 
7  in  high.  5  ft.  4  in.  wide,  depth,  2  ft  3  in. 
TONE  -The  tone  is  rich,  pure  and  sonorous.  No  rasp- 
ing sounds,  no  over-loud  or  muffled  strings.  Every 
note  clear  and  sweet. 

PRICE— Selling  direct  gives  us  a  tremendous  advantage. 
Wo  can  absolutely  save  you  $119  on  the  purchase  of  a 
piano. 

GUARANTEE  A  five-year,  contract  guarantee  against 
any  defect  in  workmanship,  constniction  or  material. 
Our  offer  on  this  beautiful  instrument  is  extraordinary 
and  you  should  write  us  and  find  out  full  particulars. 
Half-Tone  reproductions  of  Haines  Bros,  Pianos  sent 
FREE  to  any  who  are  interested. 

Write  for  full   particulars. 

FOSTER-ARMSTRONG  CO.,  LTD. 

Manufacturers   Haines  Bros.  Pianos 

Sales  Offices: 

4  Queen  Street  East  -  TORONTO 


BETWEEN  SEASONS 

is  a  good  time  to  buy  a  launch.     We  have 
exeeptionally  attractive  prices. 

QP  build  a  boat  yourself  during  the 
shut-in  season.  We  have  a  plan 
that  enables  you  to  do  so.  It  will  give  you 
a  lot  of  real  enjoyment  and  save  your 
money.     Let  us  tell  you  about  our  plans. 

Ask  for  Booklet  "R"  and  learn  how  you 
can  build  your  own  boat. 

ROBERTSON  BROS. 

Foot  of  Bay  Street  HAMILTON,  ONT. 
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THE  explorer  crooked  a  finger  and  one 
of  his  men  ran  up.  "A  spade — dig!" 
he  commanded  sharply. 

In  a  few  moments,  a  small  pyramid  of 
white  sand  sparkled  at  his  feet.  "Look!" 
he  said  to  me  stooping.  "This  top  stuff 
is  what  we  call  wind  blown.  Under  a  glass 
you  would  see  that  all  the  sharp  corners 
and  edges  are  rounded.  That's  from  tra- 
veling to  and  fro  with  the  wind  for  a  few 
thousand  years.  But  this — "  he  plunged 
his  hand  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  "is 
water-laid  and  it's  quite  sharp.  It  was 
brought  here  when  the  river  covered 
where  we  stand.  He  glanced  at  Bethune. 
"How  the  devil  did  you  know  that?" 

"Eight  cubits  deep,"  whispered  his 
friend.  "Eight  cubits  deep  and  a  brick 
tunnel  at  the  bottom,  the  only  one  on  that 
side.  Let  me  sit  down.  I  feel  rather 
queer." 

It  was  an  hour  before  we  set  out. 
These  two  rode  ahead  and  Ruth,  robbed 
of  speech,  beside  me.  Bethune  was  very 
pale  and  Barry  surveyed  him  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye.  Soon  we  began  to  pass 
previous  excavations.  These  were  de- 
scribed curtly — Base  of  Pylon,  courtyard, 
grain  storage,  temple  wall,  and  so  forth. 
The  sun  glared  down  and  beat  fierce- 
ly on  ancient  slabs  and  brickwork.  There 
was  something  ruthless  in  this  un- 
covering, denuding  that  which  had  slept 
so  long  beneath  its  glittering  blanket, 
these  memorial  sands  into  which  his- 
toric nations  had  thrust  their  myriad 
dead.  I  noted  the  straightness  of  Barry's 
back  and  wondered  if  he  was  truly  scien- 
tific, or  had  merely  a  predatory  instinct. 

At  that  instant  he  turned  and  pointed. 
"Temples  of  Memnon  and  Osiris,  ripping 
work."  Then  in  just  the  same  voice,  and 
with  a  side  glance,  he  added,  "Remember 
any  more,  old  man?" 

"Hathor  is  dead  and  Isis;  and  only  Ra 
the  sun  shines  on.  And  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  are  no  longer  thatched  with  millet 
but  with  cornstalks.  How  beautiful  she 
was  when  she  was  dead,"  mumbled 
Bethune. 

I  heard  Ruth  breathe  quickly.  Then 
Barry's  voice  came  in  trembling. 

"But  before  that?" 

"I  promised  not  to  tell  and  Nefertari 
promised  too,"  chanted  Bethune  delirious- 
ly. Then  he  stiffened  suddenly  in  his 
saddle.  "It's  none  of  your  damn  business. 
Eh !  I  beg  your  pardon." 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  twisted  round, 
but  Ruth  and  I  were  staring  at  the 
Temple  of  Memnon.  Not  for  worlds,  would 
we  have  met  his  glance  at  that  instant. 

Barry  said  nothing  more  and  we 
plodded  toward  the  strip  of  barrenness, 
"that  just  divides  the  desert  from  the 
sown."  Beyond  this  were  those  amazing 
cliffs  palpitating  in  orange  and  red.  At 
one  time  the  Nile  must  have  lapped 
against  these  stupendous  and  vertical 
barricades  but  now,  shrunk  to  a  ribbon, 
it  meandered  lazily  through  the  vast  delta 
of  its  own  creation. 

T>  ETHUNE  was  silent  nor  was  there 
-*-*  any  attempt  made  to  rouse  him. 
Then,  as  we  drew  near  the  scene  of 
Barry's  labors,  the  latter  began  to  explain 
things,  speaking  all  the  time  with  a  curi- 
ous suggestion  that  it  was  only  to  us  he 


addressed  himself,  and  not  Bethune  as  he 
was  in  the  secret  already. 

"Buildings  and  temples  and  towns  gen- 
erally show  up  somehow  in  outlines  or 
shreds  of  pottery.  Then  we  dig — with  a 
system.  I've  seen  ten  towns  built,  one  on 
top  of  each  other.  They  just  crumble  and 
the  next  one  is  started." 

"But  graves,"  I  said.  "How  do  you  find 
graves?" 

"We  go  down  till  we  come  to  the  water- 
laid  sand  and,  if  there's  any  mixture  of 
that  and  wind-blown,  it  just  means  that 
some  one's  been  diggin'  a  grave  there  at 
some  time  and  what  he  pitched  out  got 
mixed  with  what  was  on  top." 

"Yes,  and  then — " 

"They're  generally  at  the  bottom  of  a 
brick-lined  shaft.  We  strike  the  top  of 
that." 

Bethune  nodded  thoughtfully  but  did 
not  speak.   He  seemed  to  be  listening. 

"Where  I'm  working  now  is  mostly 
Ptolemaic,  you  know,"  concluded  Barry, 
"about  four  hundred  B.C.  Cheerful  peo- 
ple. The  men  generally  married  their 
sisters.  Cleopatra  was  the  last  of  'em." 

TT  was  noon  when  we  dismounted,  stiffly, 
-••  beside  a  tent  he  had  pitched  in  the 
middle  of  his  work.  The  shade  was  grate- 
ful, for  the  sun  though  not  oppressive 
seemed  extraordinarily  penetrating. 
Bethune  stood  for  a  moment  looking  curi- 
ously about.  He  seemed  hardly  to  breathe 
while  his  eyes  wandered  and  apparently 
picked  up  old  land  marks.  Something  that 
was  like  memory  clouded  his  eyes,  till 
they  took  on  a  strange  glaze.  Then  he 
stepped  off  toward  two  men  who  were 
emptying  sand  baskets  on  to  a  small, 
irregular  mound. 

Barry  gathered  us  with  a  glance  and 
we  followed.  Once  at  the  excavation,  he 
began  to  talk  with  a  palpable  assumption 
of  indifference. 

"There — you  see  the  brick-lined  shaft. 
It's  apt  to  bulge  and  bury  the  men  below. 
If  you  lean  over  you  can  see  him.  He's 
about  at  the  bottom  now." 

We  leaned  over  and  did  see  him. 
Bethune  did  not  move  and  stood  staring 
at  the  brick  work.  Then  Barry  ejaculated. 

"By  George!  There  it  is — you're  here 
at  just  the  right  time.  Can  you  see  that 
tunnel?" 

I  stretched  further  and  perceived  that 
one  side  of  the  shaft  opened  into  a  small 
vault-like  hole.  The  curve  of  its  roof  was 
also  brick.  "That's  the  only  one  on  that 
side,"  he  went  on,  his  eyes  wandering  to 
Bethune. 

The  latter  nodded  and  smiled  sadly.  "It 
was  the  best  we  could  afford.  She  was  so 
beautiful,"  he  whispered. 

A  sentence  of  Arabic  floated  up  from 
the  shaft.  Barry  looked  at  me.  "I'll  have 
to  go  down.  He  wants  help.  Will  you — " 
he  glanced  again  at  his  friend. 

I  nodded  and  Ruth  moved  over  and 
stood  beside  our  traveler.  Barry  dis- 
appeared and  took  an  end  of  rope  with 
him.    "Hoist!"  he  said  presently. 

TT  came  up  lightly.  Bethune  stepped  for- 
A  ward,  received  it  in  his  arms  and  peered 
hard  into  the  swathed  bands  ere  he  laid  it 
gently  down.  Then  Barry  clambered  up 
and,  shaking  the  sand  out  of  his  clothes, 
examined  it  closely. 


"Greek,"  he  said.  "You  can  tell  by  those 
wrappings.  They're  all  in  a  pattern  of 
concentric  squares.    That's  typical." 

But  Bethune  squatting  on  the  earth  be- 
gan to  shiver.  "No — not  Greek.  They — 
they  were  good  to  her — that's  all.  She 
came  from  far  away." 

"It's  all  right,  old  chap.  Anyway  you 
like." 

"Her  name  is  Nefertari,"  answered  the 
other.  "I  ought  to  know.  Look! — look — 
you  know  where." 

Ruth  began  to  cry  softly  as  Bethune, 
with  his  hands  clasped,  rocked  to  and  fro 
while  he  crooned  something  unintelligible. 

"My  God!  Where  did  you  get  that?" 
snapped  Barry.  He  turned  to  me  and 
spoke  under  his  breath.  "It's  the  in- 
cantation to  Osiris." 

"Are  you  afraid  to  look?"  whimpered 
the  crouching  man.  "Go  on.  She  won't 
mind  now." 

Barry  crossed  shakily  and,  stooping 
over  the  form,  pulled  away  the  wrappings 
at  the  breast.  They  crumbled  into  dust 
and  there  on  the  black  and  withered  heart 
lay  something  tarnished  and  yellow. 

"It's  Irish,"  he  said  nervously. 
"There's  the  flat  band  and  the  Celtic 
spiral — quite  unmistakable,  but  it's  brok- 
en. This  is  only  half.  It's  probably  a  love 
token.  She  was  evidently  a  slave  girl  in 
some  Greek  family,  and  in  those  days 
the  Celts  were  famous  for  jewelry.  I  say 
Bethune,  stop  it.  Get  up." 

But  Bethune  was  fumbling  in  his  own 
breast  and  rocking  in  an  abandonment  of 
grief.  Presently  he  found  a  leather  case 
and,  as  he  opend  it,  I  could  hear  his  teeth 
chatter;  but  his  eyes  were  blazing.  In 
another  moment  he  laid  the  other  half  of 
the  bracelet  on  the  dusty  bosom  and  bent 
forward,  brows  to  the  earth  in  the  im- 
memorial posture  of  worship.  Then  he 
crumpled  up  and  keeled  over. 

A  week  later,  he  bade  us  good-by  at 
Assouan  and  we  watched  his  figure  di- 
minish as  the  steamer  slid  rapidly  down 
stream.  He  stood  motionless  and  bare- 
headed but  utterly  peaceful  and  tri- 
umphant. We  never  saw  him  again,  nor 
did  we  hear  that  anyone  else  had  seen 
him.  Naomi  married  two  years  later  and, 
on  the  eve  of  her  wedding  received  a 
nameless  and  magnificent  present  of 
rubies.  That  was  the  last  sign  of  his 
existence.  We  often  talk  of  him.  Ruth 
pictures  him  as  still  a  wanderer  with  that 
deathless  ache  in  his  heart,  but  I  know 
that  somewhere  he  has  found  his  mate 
and  she  will  not  disturb  his  dreams  of 
that  Nefertari  on  whose  pale  and  sump- 
tuous breast  his  spirit  had  rested  two 
thousand  years  ago. 


Knew  How  to   Advertise 

Advertising  is  a  science  of  wide  scope. 
Recently  during  a  time  when  there  was 
much  unemployment  in  a  large  American 
city  a  certain  workman  who  appreciated 
the  value  of  advertising  lettered  a  large 
board  as  follows:  "Handy  mechanic  out 
of  work  wishes  a  position.  Enquire  of  the 
bearer."  This  he  attached  to  a  pole  and, 
mounting  his  bicycle,  rode  up  and  down 
the  business  streets.  The  result  was  that 
he  was  offered  several  jobs  and  was  able 
to  take  his  pick.  It  pays  to  advertise. 
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The  Business  Outlook 


By  JOHN  APPLETON,  Editor  of  The  Financial  Post 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — Mr.  Appleton  believes  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment will,  as  a  result  of  the  Canadian  wheat  crop  being  earmarked  for  the 
use  of  the  Empire,  see  to  it  that  the  Canadian  producer  will  get  a  normal 
price  for  his  product  which  will  mean,  despite  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  value 
of  the  pound  sterling,  a  better  return  in  money  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case  in  Canada. 


BUSINESS  men  during  August, 
especially  the  early  part,  were 
somewhat  disturbed  with  respect  to 
the  value  of  the  pound  sterling.  There 
was  ground  for  anxiety.  If  a  Canadian 
sold  to  a  miller  in  the  United  Kingdom 
20  bushels  of  wheat  for  £5  the  banker  in 
Canada  would  only  give  the  seller  $23.50 
for  the  £5,  whereas  when  exchange  is 
normal  the  seller  would  get  $1  more  or 
say  $24.50.  The  discount  on  the  British 
pound  at  the  time  of  writing  is  practically 
4  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  a  merchant 
buying  goods  from  England  would  be  able 
to  settle  for  them  at  the  rate  of  $4.71  or 
thereabouts,  whereas  under  normal  con- 
ditions he  would  have  to  pay  $4.86.  But 
Canadians  sell  more  to  England  than  they 
buy  from  that  country  and  consequently 
when  the  English  pound  is  not  worth  as 
much  as  usual  it  is  to  their  disadvantage, 
generally  speaking. 

Some  misleading  statements  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  ex- 
change upon  prices  of  wheat.  Let  this 
fact  stand  out  in  the  minds  of  the  farmer 
who  has  wheat  to  sell:  When  the  elevator 
man  offers  him  a  price  he  has  the  rate 
of  exchange  in  view.  Buyers  of  wheat 
on  the  Winnipeg  Exchange  or  elsewhere 
in  Canada  watch  the  exchange  rate 
very  closely.  If  the  English  pound  is 
worth  $4.71  the  price  of  grain  drops 
accordingly  and  if  the  value  of  the  Eng- 
lish pound  sterling  goes  higher  then 
the  buyer  of  grain  will  give  more  for 
wheat.  If,  however,  there  was  a  very 
great  demand  for  wheat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  price  of  wheat 
in  Canada  would  rise  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  value  of  the  English  £  declined.  If 
the  English,  Scotch  or  Irish  people  or 
even  the  people  of  any  of  the  allied  coun- 
tries were  really  suffering  for  want  of 
bread  they  would  send  more  pounds,  more 
roubles  or  francs  or  their  equivalent  in 
goods  to  pay  for  the  necessary  wheat. 
As  it  happens  they  have  for  the  time  be- 
ing, all  the  wheat  they  need.  Being 
shrewd,  however,  under  present  circum- 
stances they  like  to  have  a  great  reserve 
and  for  that  reason  they  keep  on  buying. 
In  this  the  hope  of  wheat  prices  keeping 
up  lies.  A  week  or  two  ago  some  orders 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic 
placed  at  Chicago  were  cancelled.  Quite 
a  number  of  people  became  alarmed  and 
as  a  result  prophesied  that  the  war  was 
about  to  come  to  an  end.  Our  opinion  is 
that  these  cancellations  were  the  result 
of  the  huge  accumulation  of  foodstuffs  in 
the  allied  countries.  While  that  is  the 
case  we  cannot  look  for  higher  prices  for 
wheat.  What  will  keep  up  the  price  is 
the  fact  that  the  allies  will  always  take 
the  precaution,  a  very  wise  precaution,  of 


having  big  reserves  in  store.  It  is  real- 
ized by  the  best  naval  authorities  that  the 
possibility  of  the  submarines  are  as  yet 
far  from  being  fully  determined  or  ex- 
ploited. All  the  naval  resources  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  those  of  France 
have  not  availed  in  entirely  suppressing 
the  operations  of  the  few  submarines 
which  Germany  has.  Damage  from  that 
source  has  no  doubt  been  kept  down  to  a 
minimum.  But  we  have  been  made  to 
understand  that  the  submarine  is  a  dan- 
gerous force  to  be  at  large  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  imperil  the  food  supplies  of  such 
vast  populations  as  those  of  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Until  the  sub- 
marines of  the  enemy  are  entirely  under 
control  the  allies  will  be  reaching  out  for 
such  a  first  necessity  of  life  as  the  grain 
of  our  prairies. 

About  a  month  ago  we  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  wheat  of  the  prairies 
would  not  exceed  200,000,000  from  this 
year's  crop.  It  is  a  month 
Ideal  weather  since  that  estimate  was 
Increases  made  and  during  that  in- 
Grain  Yield,  terval  the  weather  has 
been  ideal.  We  based  the 
estimate  upon  normal  weather  instead  of 
which  we  have  weather  that  ranks  very 
much  higher  than  that  and  consequently 
the  crop  will  be  larger.  We  can  say  that  at 
the  moment  of  writing,  near  the  end  of 
August,  the  outlook  for  the  prairies  is 
that  the  wheat  yield  will  be  approxi- 
mately 215,000,000  bushels.  Of  course 
the  larger  output  may  mean  lower  prices. 
It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  the  farm- 
ers of  the  West  will  derive  from  their 
field  produce  this  year  fully  $100,000,000- 
more  than  they  did  a  year  ago. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  also  that  the 
storm  in  Ontario  did  not  do  as  much 
damage  as  anticipated.  The  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Duff,  ventured  the  esti- 
mate that  the  loss  to  Ontario  farmers 
would  be  approximately  $20,000,000.  We 
doubt  that  figure.  During  the  past  week 
or  two  the  weather  in  the  principal  grain' 
producing  province  of  the  Dominion  has 
not  been  at  all  satisfactory  but  neverthe- 
less much  of  the  grain  that  appeared  to 
be  utterly  destroyed  will  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent be  recovered.  On  the  whole  the  pro- 
ducts of  Ontario  will  be  above  normal. 

If  the  farmer  cannot  get  a  good  price 
for  his  grain  he  can  feed  it  to  cattle  and 
in  that  way  get  a  good  return.  The 
United  States  packers  and  those  in  Can- 
ada are  sending  vast  quan- 
Products  of  titles  of  the  produce  of 
Mixed  animals  to  the  allied  coun- 

Farming.         tries  and  we  regret  to  say 
to  the  enemy  also.    We  ab- 
solve Canadian  manufacturers  from  all 
blame  as  to  the  feeding  of  the  enemy  but 
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Economy  in 
War  Time 


ECONOMY  is  to-day  the  duty  of  British  People. 
ECONOMY  means  spend  judiciously  Jand  get 
value  for  your  money-    ■<*■ 

FALSE  ECONOMY  is  to  buy  a  shoddy  article 
simply  because  the  price  is  low;  it  means  buying 
another  to  replace  it  in  a  short  time,  and  the 
garment  is  not  worth  repair. 

TRUE  ECONOMY  is  to  avoid  extreme  fashions, 
buy  a  good  article  of  sound  material  and  well 
made,  that  will  give  long  wear,  continual  com- 
fort and  pleasure  to  the  wearer  and  will  look 
well  to  the  end;  such  garments  are  worth  taking 
care  of  and  repairing. 

Jaeger  Pure  Wool  W«ar  has  been  tested  for  33 
years  and  has  given  satisfaction  to  thousands 
all  over  the  world.  Think  of  this  when  you  need 
Underwear  and  Knitted  Goods  this  year.; 

JAEGER  GOODS  ARE  TRUE  ECONOMY 

A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  and  Dr.  Jaeger's 
Health  Culture  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

Dr.  Jaeger  ^'^JiJr'""  co.L,mit,d 
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Incorporated  In  England  in  1883  with   British  Capital  for 
the  British  Empire 
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The  Battle  of 
Gettysburg 

IN  this,  the  most  terrible 
engagement  of  the  Civil 
War,  out  of  each  1,000  en- 
gaged 65  were  killed.  And 
this  is  exactly  the  number 
of  those  now  in  goo  '  heaHh 
aged  49  who  will  die  before 
reaching  53, 

In  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  of  each 
1,000  combatants  42  were  killed, 
which  is  the  number  of  those  n<^w 
in  good  h'^nlth  arefl  30  who  will 
oie  before  they  reach  3it. 

Therefore,  those  who  fight  the 
everyday  battle  of  life  should 
seek  protection  for  their  families 
just  as  earnestly  as  those  who 
fight  the  battles  of  their  country. 
We  issue  insurance  on  all  ap- 
proved plans. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE   COMPANY 
OF  CANADA 

WATERLOO,  ONTARIO 
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Mafia  In  CanaHa 

Rain  or  Dust 

Cannot  Spoil 

KANTKRACK 
COATEO    LINEN    COLLARS 

Look  neat,  feel  comfortable,  and 
resemble  the  best  linen  collars, 
plus  longer  wear  without  laundry 
bills.  Cleaned  in  an  instant  with 
damp     cloth     or    sponge.       Don't 

mistake      KantKrAcK 
lor    the    common    celluloid    collar 
-    ■       —there's  a   difference. 
dealer  or   write   for  Booklet  on 
Collars  and  Dress. 

t  Parsons  &  Parsons  Canadian  Company 
Hamilton.     Ontario 
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UNDER  THE  SOFA 

No  room  is  too  small  for  a  "Peerless" 
Folding  Table,  because  it  is  so 
compact  that  it  may  be  slipped 
under  the  sofa  when  not  in  use.  Ready 
in  a  jiffy  when  you  want  it — for  sewing 
— for  lunch — for  any  one  of  a  hundred 
uses.     A 

IPEERLES5( 

FOLDING    TABLE* 

is  the  greatest  comfort  imaginable. 
Every  housewife  knows,  without  being 
told,  the  myriads  of  ways  in  which  it 
comes  in  handy.  Thousands  of  families 
who  are  using  it  daily  wouldn't  be 
without  one.  Your  Furniture  Dealer 
has  it,  or  will  get  it  for  you.     Ask  him. 

Made  in  Canada 

IVrile  tor  FREE  Bool^Ul  B  dcscriting 
our  " Peerless"  and    'Elite"   Tables 

HOURD   &   CO.,   LIMITED 

Sole  Licensees  and  Manufacturers 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 


Lightens  Work  for  You 
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A  Knechtel  Kitchen  Kabinet 
lightens  work  and  preventa 
waste.  Keeps  everything  clean, 
sweet  and  free  of  dust.  Has 
flour  and  sugar  bins,  sliding 
shelves,    dish    racks,    pot    and    pan 

space  and  bright  aluminum  extension  top.     WRITE  FOR 

'liUOKLET    A. 

The  Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabinet  Company.  Limited 
Hanover,  Ontario 


FREE 
CATALOG 

Write  to-day 


Say  whether 
interested  in 
Band  Instruments, 
Violins,  or 
Bagpipes. 


CWLindsayl^itbd 

18^    SPARKS  ST. 
OTTAWA  CANADA 


VAN-HALLEN  &  O'NEAIL 

For  Patents  of  Invention 

G.  S.  Van-Hallen,  Barrister,  etc.;  D.  R. 
CNeail,  Register  Patent  Attorney  for  U.S.A. 
Offices:  Room  E  103,  Farmer  BulldlBg,  next 
Bank    of   Montreal,    Winnipeg,    Man, 

Do  not  forget  a  Western  flnn. 
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it  is  all  too  evident  that  the  packers  in  the 
United  States  are  doing  their  best  to  sell 
as  much  as  possible,  not  only  for  the  use 
of  our  own  soldiers  but  for  the  use  of 
those  of  the  enemy.  While  all  packing 
plants  are  apparently  busy  preparing 
food  for  the  war  fields  there  will  be  a 
good  level  of  prices  for  the  domestic  ani- 
mals of  the  farms.  Authorities  in  the 
United  States  and  those  who  give  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  Canadian  market 
hold  to  the  opinion  that  prices,  although 
they  may  go  up  and  down  to  accommo- 
date the  whims  of  the  speculators,  will  on 
the  whole  rule  high  and  the  cause  of  their 
doing  so  is  that  the  demand  for  animal 
products  will  be  very  heavy  as  long  as  the 
war  lasts.  How  long  the  war  will  last 
we  cannot  say  but  it  is  safe  to  prophesy 
that  the  armies  at  present  in  the  field  and 
those  to  take  the  field  will  require  feed- 
ing for  at  least  another  twelve  months. 
This  being  the  case  the  price  of  the  farm 
animal  as  well  as  the  price  of  the  field 
produce  will  remain  high. 

We  therefore  can  say  that  the  Cana- 
dian producer  has  no  cause  for  sleepless 
nights  as  the  result  of  the  ups  and  downs 
of  exchange.  It  would  not 
What  Will  be  safe  for  anyone  to  pro- 
the  War  phesy  that  the  lowest  point 

Bring  Forth,  in  the  value  of  the  British 
pound  has  been  touched. 
No  one  can  tell  what  this  war  may  bring 
forth  in  the  way  of  surprises.  Whatever 
happens  the  Allies  will  win.  Before  that 
desired  end  is  attained  we  must  expect 
reverses  and  periods  of  depression,  trials 
and  disappointments,  and  other  forms  of 
untoward  happenings  which  tend  to  breed 
pessimism  and  consequently  the  neutral 
countries  will  have  less  faith  in  Eng- 
land's cause  and  the  value  of  the  English 
pound. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  a  recent  meeting 
in  Wales  said  that  all  parties  of  a  politic- 
al character  had  been  eliminated.  There 
were  now  no  Liberals,  no  Tories,  no  So- 
cialists, no  independent  laborites,  no  aris- 
tocrats and  no  paupers.  There  were  just 
two — optimists  and  pessimists.  With 
every  reverse  sustained  there  will  come 
some  depression.  Great  Britain's  credit 
will  probably  move  up  and  down  to  some 
extent  in  accordance  with  varying  suc- 
cesses of  her  forces  during  the  course  of 
the  war.  Britain  always  has  paid  her 
debts  and  always  will.  Those  who  are 
able  to  buy  English  pounds  at  a  discount 
at  the  present  time  will  be  able  to  sell 
them  ere  long  at  their  full  face  value  of 
$4.86.  Already  let  it  be  noted  United 
States  bankers  have  protested  against 
England  sending  to  the  United  Statei 
more  gold.  What  they  require  is  that 
responsible  British  bankers  should  come 
across  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  ar- 
range the  necessary  credit.  No  sooner 
had  steps  towards  this  end  been  definite- 
ly taken  and  two  such  men  as  Lord 
Aldwyn  and  Sir  E.  Holden  been  named 
as  a  deputation  to  visit  the  United  States 
than  the  price  of  the  British  pound  in 
New  York  was  again  in  the  ascendant. 
Canada  can  rest  assured  that  the  allies 
will  require  the  wheat  of  Canada  and  they 
will  be  able  to  pay  for  it. 

An  embargo  on  the  export  of  Canadian 
wheat  except  to  the  allies  should  be  taken 
into  cognizance  by  business  men.     It  is 


understood  that  the  matter  is  under  con- 
sideraion  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  in  Lon- 
don and  probably  his  mission  there  was 
in  a  measure  to  ascertain  definitely  what 
the  attitude  of  the  allies  would  be  with 
respect  to  the  Canadian  crop.  With  our 
markets  limited  solely  to  meet  Imperial 
exigencies  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  producers  in  Canada  will  receive 
for  their  output  a  price  not  below  normal. 

The  nation  as  a  whole  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  any  sacrifice  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  Empire.  It  is  in  re- 
spect of  the  latter  objective  that  the  em- 
bargo on  wheat  exports  was  placed.  If 
our  freedom  as  to  its  disposal  is  restrict- 
ed, there  should  be  protection  in  the  mat- 
ter of  price.  On  steadiness  of  the  latter 
the  future  of  Canadian  business — the  im- 
mediate future — materially  depends.  Sta- 
bility and  certainty  would  be  imparted 
if  some  definite  policy  with  regard  to 
price — on  the  part  of  the  Government — 
was  determined  upon. 

With  October  ranging  around  90c, 
which  would  ensure  to  the  producer  at 
the  remotest  point  in  the  Canadian  West 
approximately  75c  per  bushel,  the  ques- 
tion of  price  is  not  for  the  time  being  a 
pressing  one.  But  there  are  big  crops  and 
big  supplies  elsewhere  than  in  Canada 
that  will  be  available  for  export  to  the 
allied  countries.  If  these  supplies  are 
pressed  on  the  market  the  price  may 
weaken  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessi- 
tate its  being  dealt  with  from  an  Imperial 
standpoint. 

Being  assured  of  a  very  substantial 
crop  in  the  entire  Dominion— a  crop  that 
will  measure  both  in  quantity  and  value 
higher  than  any  other  crop 
War  as  yet  recorded — there  will 

Munitions  and  be  in  the  country  some  very 
General  active    buying   of   general 

Business.  commodities.        Although, 

while  the  war  lasts,  the 
tendency  of  the  average  individual  will 
be  to  spend  as  little  as  possible,  he  will 
be  compelled  to  buy  essentials.  The  av- 
erage Canadian  household  has  put  its  af- 
fairs upon  a  more  economical  basis  than 
existed  a  year  or  two  ago.  Old  shoes  that 
were  discarded  have  been  made  to  serve 
and  old  clothes  have  been  patched  and  re- 
paired to  take  the  place  of  new  garments. 
The  stock  of  old  boots  and  reserve  pants 
will  not  last  for  ever.  Fashion  also  de- 
crees that  "my  lady's  boudoir"  must  be 
replenished  at  least  once  a  year.  The 
extreme  economy  of  the  past  twelve 
months  and  the  great  economy  of  the  an- 
tecedent twelve  months  has  had  the  natur- 
al result  of  exhausting  the  private  re- 
serves of  many  necessities,  as  well  as  re- 
ducing the  stock  on  the  shelves  of  store- 
keepers and  warehouse.  There  is  more 
than  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  joke  of  a 
contractor  who  said  that  when  he  needed 
half  a  dozen  of  wheelbarrows  he  had  to 
go  to  half  a  dozen  big  warehouses  to  get 
them.  Two  years  ago  bankers  advised 
their  customers  to  get  rid  of  their  accum- 
ulated stock.  In  other  words  they  were 
given  the  tip  to  liquidate.  If  the  tip  was 
not  taken  the  banks  used  pressure.  When 
war  broke  out  the  average  storekeeper 
and  jobber  was  as  desirous  as  the  bank 
to  get  stock  reduced,  and  some  very  ex- 
cellent work  has  been  accomplished  along 
that  line.    Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
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stock  reducing  and  liquidation  set  in  long 
before  war  was  declared,  it  will  be  quite 
evident  that  the  process  must  result  in 
a  scarcity  of  commodities  when  a  normal 
demand  for  them   arises.     The  average 
business  man  is  endowed  with  enough  na- 
tive sagacity  to  know  that  following    a 
good  crop  and  following  a  period  of  econ- 
omy by  the  people  as  a  whole  there  must 
arise  some  buying  of  commodities  despite 
the  utmost  frugality  around  the  domestic 
hearth.    While  the  economy  practised  by 
Canadians  and  the  inability  of  manufac- 
turers to  liquidate  their  stock  practically 
put   a   stop   to   movement   of   industrial 
wheels,  that  was  a  very  anxious  time  for 
manufacturers  generally  when  they  saw 
nothing  for  it  but  to  close  down.     Like 
other  human  beings    manufacturers    do 
not  lightly  send  notices  to  a  few  thousand 
workpeople  that  there  is  no  further  work 
for  them  in  sight.    A  year  ago,  however, 
there  was  nothing  else  for  them  to  do. 
Dividends  were  passed,  orders  were  not 
in  sight,  and  the  future  was  enshrouded 
with  clouds  impenetrable  by  the  shrewd- 
est   business    eye.      However,    we    were 
willing  to  fight  and  to  send  our  men  and 
equipment.     This   provided    an    opening 
and   an   opportunity   for   manufacturers 
that  could   adapt  themselves   and   their 
plants  to  the  turning  out  of  war  mater- 
ials.    The  beginning  in  this  respect  was 
beset  with  many  real  difficulties,  the  na- 
ture of  which   the   public   generally   do 
not  fully  appreciate.    Most  of  these  diffi- 
culties have  now  been  overcome  with  the 
result  that  every  factory  that  can  be  has 
been   utilized  for  the  manufacturing  of 
munitions.    An  official  statement  made  a 
few  days  ago  is  to  the  effect  that  orders 
to  the  "extent  of  $230,000,000  have  been 
in  Canada  since  the  war  began.     While 
this  figure  will  not  fully  cover  the  loss 
of  ordinary  business  it  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  giving  employment  to  staffs  equal 
to  those  employed  in  normal  times.    That 
official  statement  was  a  great  relief  in- 
asmuch  as   some  enterprising  journalist 
had   given   currency  to  statements  that 
orders  placed  in  Canada  and  being  exe- 
cuted in   Canada  aggregated  approxim- 
ately $400,000,000.  That  seemed  too  good 
to  be  true,  and  so  it  was.     Sir  George 
Foster  has  given  in  one  of  the  Trade  and 
Commerce  bulletins  figures  that  may  be 
relied  upon,  although  in  our  opinion  they 
are   somewhat   in   excess   of   the   actual 
value  of  the  orders  placed.    It  will  appear 
also  that  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
representative  in  Canada,  is  satisfied  with 
the  work  being  done  here  and  we  under- 
stand he  is  also  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
magnitude  of  our  industrial  plants  avail- 
able for  turning  the  kind  of  munitions  ef- 
fective in  destroying  Prussianism.     We 
have   demonstrated   that  we    have    the 
right  type  of  fighting  men  and  now  the 
entire  Dominion  will  demonstrate  that  it 
has  the  right  kind  of  industrial  plant  to 
forge  the  missiles  that  will  open  the  road 
to  Berlin.    We  no  doubt  want  the  war  ma- 
terials  first.     Always   our   first   duty   is 
to   squelch   and    obliterate    the    enemy. 
Without  any  intention  of  detracting  from 
that  good  work  we  would  point  out  that 
when   so  much  of  our  factory  plant  is 
employed  what  is  going  to  be  the  result 
when  our  normal  demands,  such  as  can 
be  reasonably  expected  to  follow  an  abun- 


dant crop,  begin  to  present  themselves 
and  knock  at  the  doors  of  our  manufac- 
turers? Our  great  wheat  fields,  our  rich 
pastures  and  our  mines  have  been  talked 
about  a  good  deal  and  they  are  now  be- 
ginning to  count.  We  are  making  good 
use  of  these  resources  now  as  attested 
to  by  the  official  trade  figures  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Just  about  the  middle  of  August  Sir 
George  Foster,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  told  us  that  the  exports  for 
July    amounted     to    $61,- 
Patjing  600,000.      Of    this    about 

Our  Debts  $16,000,000  were  in  the 
Abroad.  form   of   foreign   produce. 

This  leaves  a  balance  of 
approximately  $45,000,000  of  purely  dom- 
estic produce,  which  exceeds  the  total  of 
our  imports  for  July  by  practically  $9,- 
000,000.  Since  March  last  our  exports 
have  steadily  exceeded  our  imports.  We 
are  now  on  the  verge  of  our  big  export- 
ing season.  By  the  end  of  the  year  if 
Great  Britain  takes  our  available  sur- 
plus for  exports,  the  trade  balance  will 
be  very  much  in  our  favor.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  it  has  been  in  this  position,  and 
the  result  will  be  impressive  in  the  United  ' 
Kngdom,  where  it  is  still  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  our  credit  should  stand 
high.  But  it  is  almost  of  equal  import- 
ance that  the  investor  of  the  United 
States  should  appreciate  the  fact  that  ' 
although  Canada  during  the  past  five  or 
six  years  has  borrowed  very  largely — 
if  too  rapidly  —  but  nevertheless  the  j 
money  has  been  expended  on  productive  j 
plant  in  the  form  of  railways  and  equip- 
ment of  cities  that  will  be  turned  to  ac- 
count. We  borrowed  the  money  in  the 
belief  that  we  had  as  productive  wheat 
fields  as  there  are  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  that  we  have  other  resources 
which  compare  favorably  with  those  else- 
where and  moreover  we  have  the  nucleus 
of  population  that  can  turn  them  all  to 
account.  In  this,  the  time  of  great  em- 
ergencies, Canada  has  acquitted  herself 
creditably.  As  rapidly  as  we  assumed  an 
air  of  extravagance  we  have  dropped  it 
and  got  into  line  in  real  earnest  not  only 
in  fighting,  but  in  providing  munitions 
of  war  necessary  at  this  juncture.  For 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  present 
calendar  year  the  exports  of  Canada 
amounted  to  $261,774,018,  as  compared 
with  imports  of  $240,731,638.  These  fig- 
ures apply  to  domestic  produce  only.  A 
month  ago  we  gave  figures  covering  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  calendar 
year.  We  now  give  the  returns  of  the 
exports  and  imports  as  covering  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  current  year: 


Exports  of  Domestic  Products. 


1913.  1914. 

.Tan $  19,370.ot4  $25,218,737 

Feb 22,857,169  20,553.387 

March     ...     34,874,752  26,700,991 

April     ....     22,016.880  17,753.071 

May     27,883,971  30.005,635 

June    33,619,425  28,000,200 

July    33,660,716  41,807,648 


$194,283,437 
Imports  of 
1913. 
.$  52,751,901 
.  52,951.309 
.     67,603.976 

_r 48,488,280 

May     60,514,284 

June    57,957,006 

July    59,926,232 


Jan.  . 
Feb.  . 
March 
April 


$190,039,669 
Merchandise. 

1914. 
$  40,921,240 
.38,540,045 
53,111.104 
36,937,713 
45.076,939 
45,750.793 
42,964,467 


1915. 
$  28,595,598 
28,881,277 
45,118,922 
28,691,889 
42,080.486 
42,805,846 
45,600,000 

8261,774,018 

1915. 
$  30,300,157 
35,912.910 
40,411,384 
28,391,640 
34,390,80,8 
,35,324,739 
36,000,000 


$400,193,488    $303,322,301    $240,731,638 


Tke  New  Folding 

Autographic 

BROWNIE 

^LL  the  Brownie  simplic- 
ity of  operation — but  a 
long  step  ahead  in  compact- 
ness and  efficiency — and  it 
has  the  Autographic  feat- 
ure, heretofore  incorporated 
only  in  the  Folding  Kodaks. 
Cleverly  constructed,  it 
is  exceedingly  compact,  al- 
though nothing  has  been 
sacrificed  in  length  of  focus 
of  lens  or  efficiency  of  shut- 
ter in  order  to  reduce  the 
size. 

Spcciftcationa  :  No.  2  Folding  Autographic 
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Our  readers  interested  in  conning  the 
horizon  of  business  will  no  doubt  have 
noticed  that  from  Winnipeg  and  Western 
cities  there  are  no  complaints  with  regard 
to  the  abundance  of  employment.  They 
will  have  noted  also  that  in  the  East  farm 
laborers  are  being  sent  West  in  numbers 
as  large  as  in  previous  years.  This 
means  that  within  a  few  weeks  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  will  be  distributed 
for  harvest  purposes.  Merchants  in  Win- 
nipeg will  look  for  a  harvest  as  these 
laborers  return  from  the  field  some  time 
before  Christmas.  Much  of  the  money 
which  will  be  paid  out  in  wages  to  these 
men  will  come  back  to  Eastern  Canada 
before  Christmas.  At  the  same  time  fac- 
tories making  war  munitions  are  picking 
up  men  and  training  them.  Hitherto 
they  have  not  been  classed  as  skilled  lab- 
orers. It  is  more  than  likely  therefore 
that  during  the  next  few  months  business 
will  tend  more  definitely  in  the  direction 
of  normal. 

The  liquid  resources  of  Canadian  banks 
at  the  end  of  June  were  approximately 
$56,000,000  greater  than  at  the  end  of 
June,  1914.  At  the  time  of  writing  the 
bank  statement  for  July  has  not  appear- 
ed, so  that  we  have  to  base  these  figures 
upon  the  month  of  June  Government  re- 
turns. It  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
July  that  very  little  change  took  place  in 
the  figures.  The  larger  cash  reserves  of 
to-day,  are  not    greater    than    prudent 


banking  demands  and  do  not  leave  the 
banks  much  room  within  which  to  work. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  last  year's 
crop  was  not  a  large  one,  and  that  of  this 
year  will  be  not  only  greater  in  bulk  but 
greater  in  value  very  considerably.  The 
question  of  exchange  is  also  an  awkward 
one  for  the  banks.  Hitherto  they  could 
sell  their  bills  on  London  with  confidence, 
but  they  are  not  in  this  position  this 
year  unless  the  representatives  of  the 
British  Government  are  able  to  arrange 
satisfactorily  a  credit  at  New  York  that 
will  make  exchange  more  normal.  But 
even  though  some  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment is  arrived  at,  it  must  not  be  assum- 
ed that  conditions  then  will  be  normal  and 
the  exchange  market  will  be  subject  lo 
fluctuations  that  have  not  hitherto  stood 
in  the  way  of  grain  and  crop  financing. 
The  London  banks,  which  in  past  years 
have  aided  the  movement  substantially, 
may  not  at  present  be  able  to  do  so.  When 
the  actual  work  of  crop  moving  is  under 
way  we  doubt  not  but  that  the  experienc- 
ed bankers  of  Canada  will  devise  some 
way  of  handling  the  crop  satisfactorily. 
There  will  be  no  surfeit  of  money,  how- 
ever, nor  will  there  be  a  dollar  more  than 
is  necessary  to  purchase  from  the  pro- 
ducers the  great  crop  that  will  be  gather- 
ed in  this,  the  most  trying  year  in  the 
Empire's  history,  but  nevertheless  a  year 
that  is  not  without  its  promise  of  greater 
things  for  Canada. 
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er  all  the  time.  There  is  a  bridge  not  a 
hundred  yards  ahead  of  us — unless  the 
rising  water  has  already  swept  it  away, 
I  propose  that  we  cross  there.  It  may  be 
impossible  higher  up." 

"It  is  well  advised,  what  you  suggest," 
replied  the  ofiicer.  "I  am  worried,  how- 
ever, about  the  possibilities  of  the  return 
trip.  Suppose  the  floods  rise  so  rapidly 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  recross  the 
river?  We  should  be  trapped  on  Russian 
soil!" 

Crane  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Our  orders  cover  only  the  advance,"  he 
said.  "After  we  have  carried  out  that 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  us — the  re- 
turn, that  is  strictly  our  business.  For 
the  mission  on  which  we  are  bound,  it 
might  be  better  if  none  of  us  returned. 
Austrian  and  Ironian  troops  massacred  on 
Russian  soil  would  surely  bring  about 
war." 

"I  don't  fear  to  die,"  said  the  officer. 
"But  I  would  prefer  to  fall  in  open  battle 
and  not  in  an  obscure  border  affray.  But, 
as  you  say,  we  have  our  orders  to  follow. 
Nothing  else  need  count.  God!  it  is  dark! 
A  damnable  night  for  our  purpose, 
Neviloff!" 

"An  admirable  night,"  said  Crane.  "We 
can  carry  out  our  raid  under  the  cover  of 
this  darkness  and  get  safely  back  across 
the  border  without  loss.  If  the  floods  let 
us,  that  is." 


"Hein!  we  are  into  the. water  now," 
ejaculated  the  officer,  reining  in  his 
horse. 

"The  road  is  low  here  and  the  water 
has  come  up  over  it,"  said  Crane,  peering 
intently  ahead.  "But  the  gods  are  with 
us.  I  can  see  the  bridge  ahead;  it  is  still 
holding.  We  had  better  get  across  while 
we  may." 

The  troop  clattered  across  the  bridge  at 
a  smart  gallop  and  turned  up  a  road  on 
the  Ironian  side  of  the  Bhura,  which  was 
still  quite  dry.  Ten  minutes  brought  them 
to  the  first  stream.  It  was  swollen  with 
the  rising  water  but,  being  but  a  narrow 
creek,  was  still  fordable. 

"Across  there  is  Russia,"  said  Crane, 
pointing  over  the  stream.  "My  troops  are 
crossing  some  miles  below  and  will  join 
us  near  the  first  village.  We  must  lose  no 
time.  Every  minute  now  lessons  our 
chances  of  getting  back  over  the  Bhura 
alive." 

"It's  strange,"  said  the  officer.  "I  didn't 
think  we  were  so  close  to  the  Russian 
frontier.  Are  there  not  two  streams 
branching  south  from  the  Bhura?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Crane,  "there  is  another 
stream  behind  us.  We  passed  it  some  time 
before  we  reached  the  flooded  section." 

Orders  were  passed  along  the  line  of 
troops  and  the  work  of  crossing  the  turgid 
stream  began.  The  horses  balked  at  the 
brink  and  had  to  be  beaten  and  spurred 


into  the  swirling,  yeasty  flood;  so  that  the 
passage  of  the  regiment  was  a  noisy  one 
with  much  shouting  and  cursing  and 
snapping  of  whips. 

On  the  other  side,  the  troops  formed  up 
and  followed  Crane  along  a  narrow  lane 
that  led  back  on  a  slowly  ascending  scale- 
toward  the  foothills. 

Almost  before  they  knew  it,  the  regi- 
ment had  ridden  through  a  small  hamlet. 
Darkened  houses  lined  each  side  of  the 
road  and  just  ahead  of  them  loomed  the 
spire  of  a  church.  The  noise  of  the  gal- 
loping horses  aroused  no  signs  of  life  and 
this  made  Crane  feel  certain  that  they  had 
reached  the  appointed  place;  it  having 
been  arranged  that  Larescu  was  to  warn 
the  villagers  to  make  good  their  escape. 

The  troops  set  about  their  work  with 
eagerness,  even  with  noisy  gusto.  They 
broke  in  doors  and  windows  and  set  fire 
to  the  houses.  Soon  one  end  of  the  village, 
was  in  flames  and  in  the  bright  light  that 
suffused  the  whole,  the  fact  that  the  vil- 
lage was  deserted  became  apparent. 

The  officer  in  command,  plainly  uneasy, 
rode  up  to  Crane,  who  had  kept  in  the 
van  with  his  eyes  open  for  a  chance  to 
make  good  his  escape.  The  Austrian  was. 
clearly  suspicious. 

"Not  a  soul  in  the  place,"  he  said.  "Why 
not?  Some  one  carried  word  of  our  plans 
ahead  of  us;  that  must  be  it.  What's, 
this?"  The  rattle  of  musketry  broke  out 
ahead  of  them.  Some  of  the  men,  getting 
in  advance  of  Crane  and  himself,  had' 
been  fired  on  from  the  bush  in  which  the 
long  single  street  of  the  village  termi- 
nated. As  if  by  magic,  though  no  one' 
knew  whence  it  came,  the  word  passed' 
down  the  ranks:  "Ironian  troops  are  fir- 
ing on  us."  And,  as  a  natural  corollary, 
the  most  discerning  saw  and  voiced  what 
had  happened.  "We  have  burned  an 
Ironian  village,"  said  the  officer  who  rode- 
by  Crane.    The  latter  sensed  trouble. 

"No  you  don't,"  came  sharply  from  the- 
Austrian,  as  Crane  put  spurs  into  his 
horse.  But  the  Englishman  was  putting 
yards  and  more  yards  between  him  and" 
the  officer.  He  did  not  hesitate  now.  He 
knew  that  his  safety  depended  upon  his 
ability  to  get  away  at  once.  Kicking  the- 
steel  into  his  horse's  flanks  he  started  it 
into  a  wild  gallop.  Guttural  but  loud' 
shouts  behind  him  warned  him  of  im- 
pending retribution — if  they  could  shoot 
straight.  Instinctively  he  dropped  flat 
over  his  horse's  neck.  Shots  rang  out,  and' 
one  bullet  plowed  through  his  hair,  touch- 
ing and  grazing  his  forehead  in  its  pass- 
age. The  blood  trickled  down  over  his 
brow  and  filtered  over  his  eyes.  He 
brushed  it  away  and  found  he  wasn't 
really  badly  hurt.  But  a  moment  later 
another  shot  apparently  hit  his  horse  for 
the  animal  screamed,  stumbled  and  lunged 
forward  on  its  knees.  Crane  hurtled  over 
its  head  and  came  down  with  a  thud  on 
the  rough  muddy  road. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Crane's  Escape 

WHEN  Crane  returned  to  conscious- 
ness, *he  found  himself  lying  in  a 
cramped  and  painful  position  on  a  rough 
clay  surface.  His  arms  were  tightly- 
strapped  to  his  sides,  so  that  any  motion- 
was  extremely  difficult  and  painful. 
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He  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of  coughing. 
The  atmosphere  about  him  was  smoke- 
charged  and  stiflingly  close  and  hot.  A 
steady,  crackling  sound  above  gradually 
impressed  itself  upon  his  groping  mind 
with  startling  import.  He  was  confined 
in  a  building  of  some  sort  and  it  was  on 
fire! 

After  many  futile  attempts,  Crane 
managed  to  struggle  into  a  sitting  posi- 
tion. The  light  from  the  burning  roof 
provided  sufficient  illumination  to  enable 
him  to  see  that  he  was  confined  in  one 
of  the  small  hovels  that  had  constituted 
the  looted  hamlet.  The  fire  had  gained 
such  headway  that  to  remain  longer 
where  he  was  would  be  fatal.  Breathing 
had  become  difficult  and  painful.  The 
smoke  that  filled  his  lungs  shook  him 
with  rasping,  suffocating  spells  of  cough- 
ing. Dimly  he  heard  sounds  of  a  re- 
ceding conflict  in  the  village  streets. 

Crane  struggled  to  his  feet  and  lurched 
weakly  toward  the  door.  Blinded  with 
the  smoke,  he  groped  vainly  for  the 
handle.  Next  moment,  overcome  with 
the  intense  heat,  he  fainted  dead  away 
and,  his  weight  falling  against  the  door, 
caused  it  to  swing  outward,  precipitating 
him  into  the  street. 

It  was  some  time  after,  that  Crane 
again  regained  consciousness.  This  time 
he  was  lying  on  the  ground,  his  head 
reclining  comfortably  on  a  pillow  made 
of  some  folded  garment.  A  water-soaked 
bandage  encircled  his  brow,  giving  in- 
expressible relief.  His  arms  were  free, 
though  still  tingling  painfully  from  the 
pressure  of  the  rope  that  had  bound 
them.  He  attempted  to  pull  himself  to- 
gether and  sit  up,  but  desisted  from  the 
effort  with  an  involuntary  groan. 

"Hello,  here's  old  Crane  coming  around 
after  all,"  said  the  voice  of  Fenton,  some- 
where close  at  hand. 

"Right  as  rain  in  a  minute,"  said  Crane, 
weakly.  Then,  after  a  pause,  "Where 
am  I?" 

"Don't  know  exactly  myself,"  said 
Fenton.  "We  got  you  out  of  the  burning 
village  just  in  the  nick  of  time  and  car- 
ried you  back  into  the  woods  here.  How 
are  you  feeling  now?" 

"A  little  brandy  would  make  a  new 
man  of  me.  Any  handy?" 

A  flask,  containing  some  raw,  pitch- 
hot  Ironian  equivalent,  was  procured  and 
a  liberal  measure  poured  down  his  throat. 
Crane  coughed,  spluttered  and  finally  sat 
up,  little  the  worse  for  wear,  but  still 
weak  and  decidedly  giddy  in  the  head. 

"What  happened?"  he  demanded. 

"Everything  went  off  as  per  schedule," 
said  Fenton.  "The  Austrians  started  to 
set  fire  to  the  village,  and  then  Larescu 
and  his  men  opened  fire  on  them.  They 
put  up  a  short  fight,  and  retired  with 
more  precipitancy  than  order.  Last  I 
saw  of  it,  they  were  headed  for  the  river 
with  the  hill  men  in  hot  pursuit.  If  the 
river  has  continued  to  rise,  the  Austrians 
will  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  back  to 
their  own  side.  I  didn't  join  in  the  chase, 
as  I  was  getting  anxious  about  you. 
Luckily,  Mile.  Petrowa  found  you  and 
managed  to  drag  you  out  of  the  road  just 
before  the  front  of  the  hut  fell  out." 

"Mile.    Petrowa!     Now  what,    on    the 
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word  of  a  bald-headed  friar,  was  she  do- 
ing there?"  exclaimed  Crane. 

A  soft  voice,  proceeding  from  some 
point  close  behind  him,  spoke  up. 

"It  is  indeed  the  great  pleasure  that 
Mistaire  Crane  has  recovered.  One 
judges  from  his  choice  of  words  that  he 
is  feeling  much  the  better." 

"I  have  a  double  duty  to  perform  then 
— ^to  thank  you  for  saving  my  life  and  to 
lecture  you  for  your  folly  in  being  where 
you  could  do  it,"  said  Crane,  with  a  re- 
turn of  his  habitual  manner. 

"My  good  friend,  the  brave  Mistaire 
Crane,  will  please  forget  the  thanks  and 
save  the  lectures  until  he  is  stronger," 
insisted  Anna.  "If  I  have  been  foolish, 
it  has  been  in  the  best  company.  Her 
Highness  was  helping  in  the  search  for 
you." 

"Yes,  they  both  insisted  on  coming 
along,"  put  in  Fenton.  "I  had  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  keeping  them  off  the  fir- 
ing line.  If  all  the  women  of  Ironia  are 
as  fiery  as  the  pair  I've  had  on  my  hands 
to-night,  I  shall  feel  the  deepest  compas- 
sion for  any  army  that  attempts  the  in- 
vasion of  the  country!" 

"I'll  never  forgive  myself  for  this 
night's  work,"  said  Crane,  dejectedly.  "I 
bungled  things  and  let  the  Austrians 
truss  me  up  in  a  burning  building.  Then 
Mademoiselle  has  to  risk  her  very  valu- 
able life  to  save  my  very  worthless 
one—" 

It  was  still  dark.  A  soft  hand  from 
somewhere  was  slipped  confidingly  into 
his.    Crane  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

A  moment  later  a  gypsy-clad  girl  who 
had  been  sitting  silently  by  during  the 
dialognie,  rose  unobtrusively  and  led  Fen- 
ton away. 

"I  am  glad,"  whispered  the  Princess. 
"  I  have  been  most  jealous  of  that 
woman." 

With  the  first  light  of  dawn,  came  Take 
Larescu,  an  unsheathed  sword  in  his 
hand.  The  gigantic  leader  of  the  hill- 
men  was  mud-stained  and  dishevelled, 
but  thoroughly  well  pleased  -with  him- 
self. 

"Not  an  Austrian  remains  on  the 
sacred  soil  of  our  Ironia,"  he  declared, 
rubbing  his  brow  with  a  bright  silk  hand- 
kerchief, drawn  from  his  belt,  "except 
a  hundred  or  so  who  will  never  go  back. 
And  more  good  news  for  you,  my  young 
friend.  A  party  of  my  men  have  burned 
Kirkalisse  to  the  ground.  Everything 
comes  to  him  who  strikes  while  the  iron 
is  hot." 

For  a  moment  Fenton  said  nothing. 
Then:  "Kirkalisse  burnt.  MiridofF  dead. 
Austrian  invasion  of  Ironian  soil.  Ironian 
rout  of  the  Austrians.  This  is  news.  It 
must  be  gotten  to  Serajoz,  and  that  at 
once." 

"As  to  the  raid  of  the  Austrians,"  re- 
plied the  brigand  chief,  "I  have  already 
arranged  that  news  be  got  abroad.  Mes- 
sengers have  been  sent  east,  west  and 
south.  All  Ironia  will  know  within  the 
next  twenty-four  hours  that  our  country 
has   been   invaded,  and  that  means — " 

"That  war  is  certain."  Fenton  finished 
the  sentence  spiritedly. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  second.  Then  the 
hill  leader  drew  Fenton  closer  and  whis- 


pered to  him,  "We  captured  several  of 
MiridofT's  men  at  Kirkalisse." 

"Yes.    What  did  you  find  out?" 

"They  told  us  all  they  knew.  One  of 
them  was  the  young  gypsy  who  had  been 
sent  with  the  token — the  Princess's  ring, 
was  it  not? — which  would  stop  the  assas- 
sination of  Prince  Peter.  But  he  had  not 
been  able  to  find  his  man,  to  warn  him." 

Fenton  started.  In  a  moment  he  vis- 
ualized all  that  this  item  of  news  meant. 
Was,  then,  Miridoff's  death  of  no  avail? 

"Do  you  mean,  then,"  he  asked,  "that 
the  assassin  has  done  his  work?" 

"No.  Prince  Peter,  it  appears,  changed 
his  plans  and  returned  to  Serajoz  by  an- 
other route." 

"Thank  God!  Then  everything  will  be 
alright." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Larescu,  shaking 
his  shaggy  head.  "The  assassin  has  fol- 
lowed him  on  the  road.  But  I  think 
the  Prince  had  start  enough,  from  what  I 
hear,  to  get  to  Serajoz  a  good  few  hours 
before  the  assassin  could  come  up  with 
him.  Nevertheless,  someone  should  go 
to  the  capital  immediately — " 

"Yes,  you  are  right,"  broke  in  the  Can- 
adian. "I  shall  go  myself.  Find  me  a 
guide  back  through  the  mountains." 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  New  King 

KING  ALEXANDER  of  Ironia  stood  in 
an  embrasure  of  the  royal  council 
room.  He  appeared  to  be  gazing  over  the 
crowded,  turbulent  Lodz  but  in  reality  he 
saw  nothing;  nor  did  the  wild  clamor  that 
rose  from  the  mob-ridden  square  in  front 
of  the  palace  reach  his  ears.  The  King 
stared  into  space  while  angry  emotions 
ran  riot  in  his  mind.  Adamant  determina- 
tion, black  anger  and  futile  longing  for 
strength  to  combat  his  aroused  subjects, 
filled  the  brain  of  the  baffled  monarch.  A 
truly  royal  figure  he  appeared  standing 
there  alone  by  the  window — arms  folded 
on  his  breast,  mouth  set  in  ominous  lines, 
staring  out  into  space  as  silent  and  as  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue. 

Back  in  the  council  room,  a  number  of 
men  were  seated  around  a  long  table,  con- 
versing in  low  tones  and  furtively  regard- 
ing the  solitary  figure  of  the  monarch. 

"His  Majesty  will  never  give  in."  said 
Danilo  Vanilis,  the  shrewdest  and  strong- 
est of  the  King's  councillors.  "I  know  him. 
He  is  a  Hohenzollern;  and  the  proudest  of 
them  all.  He  has  sworn  not  to  fight  his 
kinsman  at  Potsdam — and  he  will  die 
rather  than  break  his  pledge." 

"But  he  can't  resist  longer,"  inter- 
jected another.  "The  Austrian  invasion 
has  stirred  the  country  up  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  The  army  clamors  for  war. 
Officers,  who  have  been  known  to  favor 
the  Austrian  cause,  have  been  forcibly 
ejected.  There  is  not  a  man  left  in  Ironia 
to  back  the  King.   He  must  give  in." 

"Look  at  him,"  said  Vanilis.  "There  he 
stands,  like  a  lion  at  bay;  see  the  poise 
of  the  head,  the  set  of  the  lips,  the  brood- 
ing light  in  the  eyes.  Alexander  would 
stand  fast  if  the  whole  world  took  sides 
against  him;  he  would  fight  single-handed 
against  the  hosts  of  the  Archangel.  It  is 
a  pity  that  such  determination,  such 
grand   devotion,   should  have  found  its 
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vent   only    in    upholding   a    family   tra- 
dition!" 

"It  is  most  strange  that  the  Austrians 
should  have  committed  this  open  act  of 
war,"  whispered  a  third.  "It  was 
rumored  that  Miridoff  had  a  carefully 
concocted  scheme  that  would  inevitably 
result  in  plunging  us  into  war  with  the 
Russians.  Then,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue, 
comes  this  mad  exploit  of  the  Austrians. 
And,  strangest  of  all,  Miridoff  himself 
disappears." 

"It  can  only  be  understood  when  it  is 
explained  that  it  occurred  in  the  moun- 
ains,"  said  a  fourth.  "Anything  can  hap- 
pen there.  Take  Larescu  led  the  force 
which  drove  the  Austrians  back  over  the 
Bhura.  Mark  my  word,  Larescu  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this.  And,  what  is  more,  I  am 
convinced  that  Miridoff  has  been  killed. 
He  has  been  tactfully  eliminated  in  a  way 
ihat  is  typical  of  Larescu." 

"And  not  too  soon !"  A  murmured 
chorus  of  assent  ran  around  the  board. 
Vanilis,  after  a  pause,  remarked  in  a 
lowered  tone:  "It  is  strange  that  Peter 
has  not  returned.  He  was  to  have  been 
with  us.  You  all  heard  the  rumor  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  assassinate  him 
on  his  way  back.  It  cannot  be  that — " 

He  paused.  There  was  no  need  to  finish 
the  sentence  for  the  faces  of  all  in  the 
company  advertised  the  fact  that  the  same 
fear  had  entered  the  mind  of  each  man 
there.  It  was  a  disquieting  thought;  for 
all  men  recognized  now  that  the  strong 
hand  of  Prince  Peter  was  needed  at  the 
helm. 

"Gentlemen!" 

The  King  had  faced  about.  Slowly,  with 
white,  set  face  and  dignified  stride,  his 
Majesty  walked  back  to  the  head  of  the 
table.  He  glanced  coldly  about  the  board. 
"You  have  demanded  that  we  sign  this 
heinous  paper,"  he  said,  his  voice  cold 
with  the  evenness  of  an  irrevocable  de- 
cision. "An  ungrateful  country  clamors 
for  war.  Our  word  has  been  pledged  that 
Ironia  shall  not  join  the  pack  that  seeks 
to  drag  down  the  German  empires.  That 
word  must  stand.  Sirs,  we  refuse  abso- 
lutely to  sign  this  iniquitous  declaration!" 
"But,  sire,"  protested  Vanilis,  "recollect 
what  this  refusal  means.  The  army  is  de- 
termined. Even  the  household  guards 
have  joined  in  the  clamor.  Sire,  your  life 
might  even  be  placed  in  jeopardy!" 

"Our  life  is  of  no  value  beside  our 
honor,"  said  Alexander,  with  dignified 
scorn.  He  reached  into  the  breast  of  his 
uniform  and  drew  out  a  document,  which 
he  placed  on  the  table  before  him.  "There 
is  our  answer.  The  hand  of  Alexander 
shall  never  sign  the  order  that  declares 
this  infamous  war.  But,  sirs,  if  on  war 
you  are  bent,  war  you  shall  have.  We 
gladly  lay  down  the  distasteful  task  of 
ruling  a  nation  of  ingrates." 

The  men  round  the  table  sat  silent.  But 
each  of  them  knew  that  that  paper  was 
the  King's  abdication ! 

As  he  turned  the  sound  of  sudden  tu- 
multuous cheering  came  up  to  them  from 
the  streets  below.  It  was  almost  as 
though  the  news  of  the  stubborn  King's 
dramatic  exit  had  been  translated  by  some 
speedy  telepathy  to  the  eager  crowds 
without.  Alexander  frowned  bitterly  and 
turned  back  to  the  silent  company  about 
the  council  table. 


"They  cheer  now,"  he  said,  grimly. 
"What  will  they  do  after  your  mad  de- 
termination and  their  lust  has  flooded  the 
country  in  blood — and  German  Uhlans 
ride  down  the  Lodz !  Sirs,  I  have  warned 
you.  The  ruin  of  Ironia  be  on  your 
heads!" 

He  walked  slowly  from  the  room,  head 
held  proudly  high,  one  hand  clenched 
across  his  breast,  the  other  pressed  tight- 
ly on  his  sword  hilt. 

"The  King  is  dead,"  uttered  one  of  the 
men,  almost  with  awe;  "Long  live  the — " 

"Long  live  King  Peter!"  cried  another, 
with  enthusiasm. 

For  a  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall 
had  opened  to  admit  the  Prince;  his  sud- 
den arrival  the  cause,  quite  apparently,  of 
the  clamor  that  had  broken  out  in  the 
square  below.  Prince  Peter  was  flushed 
with  rapid  riding  and  spattered  with  mud. 
It  was  clear  that  he  had  ridden  far  and 
fast  to  attend  this  momentous  conference. 

"Gentlemen,  it  is  war!"  he  cried,  with 
high  enthusiasm.  "The  country  through 
which  I  have  come  is  literally  ablaze. 
Nothing  can  hold  us  back  now.  Austria 
has  struck  the  first  blow.  And  I  bring 
you  news.  The  Russian  armies  move  on 
Mulkovina  to-morrow.  Ironia  must  de- 
clare herself  to-day." 

Danilo  Vanilis,  sitting  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  rose  and  held  a  paper  out  toward 
him. 

"All  that  is  needed  is  the  signature  of 
his  Majesty  the  King.   Sign,  sire!" 

Peter  gazed  at  the  other  for  a  moment, 
growing  wonderment  on  his  face.  Then 
he  glanced  quickly  around  the  crowded 
board. 

"Alexander  abdicated  five  minutes  ago. 
King  Peter  now  rules  in  Ironia,"  an- 
nounced Vanilis  with  a  low  bow. 

Peter  was  a  man  of  quick  comprehen- 
sion and  decision.    He  grasped  the  pen. 

"That  King  is  fortunate,"  he  declared, 
"whose  first  duty  is  to  fight  a  cause  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  has  Iieen  called  to  rule!  To-night,  sirs, 
we  leave  for  the  front!" 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  Assassination, 

JP  VENTS  moved  fast  in  Ironia.  At  five 
^  o'clock  Peter  was  publicly  declared 
King,  the  announcement  being  received 
with  manifestations  of  the  wildest  joy 
in  Serajoz.  At  5.30  an  official  state- 
ment of  Ironia's  intentions  was  com- 
municated to  the  ambassadors  of  Aus- 
tria, Germany  and  Turkey,  and  their 
passports  were  handed  to  them.  At  six 
o'clock  the  first  regiment  marched  out  of 
the  capital  for  the  front,  through  streets 
lined  with  deliriously  happy  multitudes. 
The  work  of  mobilization  was  begun 
with  feverish  haste.  King  Peter  spent 
three  hours  directing  the  efforts  of  the 
general  staff  and  in  conference  with  the 
leading  bankers.  In  Balkan  warfare,  the 
financing  of  the  campaign  is  even  more 
important  than  the  mobilization  of  the 
forces.  As  he  worked,  however,  the  new 
monarch  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight 
of  the  grim  spectre  that  had  haunted 
him  for  two  days.  Varden  had  brought 
him  word  of  the  abduction  of  Olga  just 
as  he  was  preparing  for  his  trip  to  the 
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frontier.     Since  then,  he  had  heard  no 
news  of  her. 

A  stern  Spartan  in  everything  else, 
Peter  had  been  the  most  loving  and  in- 
dulgent of  fathers.  Left  an  orphan  when 
less  than  a  year  old,  Olga  had  soon  gained 
complete  possession  of  her  father's  heart. 
He  had  pampered  and  petted  her  in  quite 
as  complete  degrree  as  any  foolishly  partial 
Darent  that  ever  ruined  a  child  in  sheer 
blindness  of  aifection;  but  Olga,  having 
one  of  those  rare  natures  that  cannot  be 
spoiled,  even  by  parental  indulgence,  had 
developed  greater  stores  of  sweetness 
and  grace  in  the  strong  light  of  her 
father's  love.  It  can  be  surmised,  there- 
fore, that  when  the  news  of  the  abduc- 
tion of  the  Princess  reached  him,  he  had 
been  thrown  into  a  ferment  of  fear;  but, 
knowing  how  much  the  welfare  of  Ironia 
depended  upon  him,  Peter  had  delayed 
his  departure  only  long  enough  to  issue 
instructions  for  the  pursuit  of  her  ab- 
ductors. 

The  news  awaiting  him  on  his  return 
had  been  disquieting.  No  direct  clue  as 
to  her  whereabouts  had  been  found,  al- 
though there  was  plenty  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  abduction  had  been  the 
work  of  brigands  from  the  hills.  It  was 
with  a  heavy  heart,  therefore,  that  Peter 
applied  himself  to  the  multitudinous 
duties  devolving  upon  him  with  his  sud- 
den accession  to  the  throne  of  Ironia  on 
the  eve  of  her  entry  into  the  war. 

Outside  the  demonstration  continued, 
growing  in  enthusiasm  as  hour  suc- 
ceeded hour.  Military  headquarters  was 
besieged  by  men  begging  for  an  op- 
portunity to  enlist.  A  statue  in  the 
square  before  the  royal  palace,  repres- 
enting the  lost  provinces,  was  literally 
covered  with  flowers.  The  public  streets 
were  rendered  quite  impassable  by  the 
masses  of  exuberant  citizens  who  loudly 
acclaimed  the  new  king,  and  clamored 
for  a  sight  of  him. 

About  the  time  that  His  Majesty  rose 
from   the    desk   to   which   he   had   been 
chained  for  three  hours  of  unremitting 
activity,  Fenton,  weary  and  dust-laden, 
astride  a  foam-flecked  horse,  turned  into 
the  north  end  of  the  Lodz.   On  receiving 
the  startling  intelligence  that  the  human 
instrument  of  MiridoflF's  foul  purpose  had 
followed  Peter  to  the  capital,  intent  on 
carrying   out  his   work,   Fenton  had   at 
once  secured  a  guide  from  Larescu  and 
had     negotiated     a    difficult    short     cut 
through  the  mountain  country.    Arriving 
at  the  base  of  the  chain  of  hills  in  the 
early  forenoon,  he  had  procured  a  horse. 
An   all-day   gallop   with   one   change   ot 
mount  in  the  late  afternoon,  brought  him 
to  the  city  about  nine  o'clock  in  a  condi- 
tion bordering  on  total  collapse.     Since 
his  arrival  in  Ironia,  Fenton  had  found 
little  opportunity  for  sleep,  and  his  ex- 
ploits had  been  as  varied  as  they  were 
arduous.  By  sheer  force  of  will  only,  was 
he  able  to  maintain  his  seat  in  the  saddle. 
The  presence  of  dense  crowds  in  the 
Lodz  did  not  surprise  him:  all  the  way 
down  from  the  hill  country  he  had  found 
increasing  evidences  of  excitement  which 
satisfied    him    that    Crane's    spectacular 
coup  had  finally  brought  Ironia  into  the 
war.    As  the  density  of  the  crowd  grew, 
he  was  forced  to  abimdon  his  mount,  and 


continue  forward  toward  the  palace  of 
the  prince  on  foot.  It  became  very  slow 
work,  until  finally  Fenton's  patience  gave 
way.  Fearing  that  every  moment  lost 
might  cost  the  prince  his  life,  Fenton 
broke  recklessly  through  the  crowd,  us- 
ing his  fists  freely  when  occasion  de- 
manded. This  inevitably  brought  him 
into  conflict  in  a  crowd  where  the  fight- 
ing spirit  ran  so  high.  As  he  crossed  the 
square  in  front  of  the  king's  palace,  a 
much  excited  and  picturesquely  ragged 
man  blocked  his  way  determinedly.  Fen- 
ton roughly  elbowed  him  aside,  and  re- 
ceived in  reprisal  a  blow  in  the  face.  His 
assailant  poured  out  a  volume  of  abuse 
in  French,  which  caused  the  Canadian  to 
turn  and  regard  him  curiously.  To  his 
delight,  Fenton  recognized  his  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Greek  restaurant,  M.  Fran- 
cois Dubois. 

"Dubois,  by  all  that's  holy!"  he  cried. 
"It's  lucky  I  can  claim  a  prior  acquaint- 
ance. Otherwise  I  fear  you  would  be  in- 
clined to  show  me  no  mercy.  You  have 
plenty  of  strength  left  in  that  arm  of 
yours,  my  friend." 

"M.  Fenton,"  cried  the  Frenchman. 
"Ah,  my  young  friend,  forgive  me.  I 
have  strength  left,  yes  —  strength  to 
shoulder  a  rifle,  monsieur.  To-morrow 
I  enlist  for  the  service." 

'fl  am  just  back  from  the  hill  coun- 
try," said  Fenton.  "What  is  the  news? 
Has  war  been  declared  yet?" 

"War  was  declared  by  our  good  King 
Peter  within  an  hour  of  his  accession  to 
the  throne,"  cried  the  Frenchman. 

"King  Peter!"  exclaimed  Fenton,  sur- 
veying M.  Dubois  as  though  he  feared 
the  Frenchman  had  been  suddenly  bereft 
of  his  senses. 

"It  was  just  as  I  told  you,  Monsieur, 
Alexander  would  not  give  in.  When  he 
found  that  war  could  no  longer  be  staved 
off,  he  abdicated.  And  so  Peter  became 
king." 

"Then  I  must  lose  no  time,"  cried  Fen- 
ton. "It  is  doubly  important  that  I  get 
to  him  at  once.  I  have  news  of  a  plot 
against  his  life." 

He  plunged  with  reckless  haste  through 
the  crowds,  opening  an  avenue  by  sheer 
force  and  thus  enabling  M.  Dubois  to  fol- 
low along  in  his  wake  without  difficulty. 
"Make  way!  In  the  name  of  the  King!" 
cried  the  Frenchman  at  intervals,  in  the 
native  tongue.  This  caused  the  people 
in  front  to  give  way.  Nevertheless  the 
progress  of  the  pair  was  intolerably  slow. 
There  is  an  emotional  strain  in  the 
Ironian  which  manifests  itself  in  mo- 
ments of  stress  and  unusual  excitement. 
When  stirred  by  any  deep  emotion  he  will 
emit  strange  cries  and  break  into  high- 
pitched  interminable  chants.  To  the 
visitor  this  tendency  is  inexplicable,  and 
it  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  feel- 
ing among  other  races  that  there  is 
something  uncanny  about  the  men  of 
the  Balkan  mountains.  As  Fenton  pilot- 
ed M.  Dubois  through  the  square,  a  mon- 
otonous chant  arose  from  all  sides  and, 
mingling  with  the  shrill  and  warlike 
cries,  created  a  literal  pandemonium  of 
sound. 

To  Be  Continued. 
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A  Canadian  Adonis 
of  the  Stage 

Continued  from  Page  30. 


C  UCH  is  the  progressive  intellect  that 
^  all  the  time  one  is  in  the  act  of  ac- 
complishing one  thing,  one  is  also  men- 
tally active  in  devising  another.  All  the 
time  that  Matheson  Lang  was  appearing 
in  the  gratifying  role  of  Tristan,  he  was 
thinking  of  appearing  in  another.  Future 
success  must  needs  depend  on  present 
efforts.  He  was  ambitious  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  successful  Othello.  What  could 
have  prompted  this  ambition,  who  can 
tell?  For  it  must  be  somewhat  of  a  strain 
on  a  young,  handsome  actor  to  assume  the 
guise  of  so  unhandsome  a  character.  How- 
ever, there  might  have  been  some  thought 
of  art  in  it.  There  is  always  that  explana- 
tion of  any  act. 

Be  that  all  as  it  must,  may  or  can,  he 
appeared  as  Othello,  in  Manchester,  the 
next  year.    And  with  much  success! 

And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  after 
this  successful  role,  there  were  many  de- 
lightful matinee  girls  who  thought  that 
Othello  was  not  such  a  monster  as  they,  at 
one  time,  had  been  led  to  suppose.  For 
essentially,  Matheson  Lang  had  arrived 
at  that  pinnacle  of  fame,  known  as  the 
matinee  idol's  pedestal.  Also,  it  must 
have  cost  somebody  a  great  deal  of 
sterling,  to  pay  for  the  electricity  which 
now  flashed  out  the  nightly  information 
that  he  was  a  star ! 

Then  his  thoughts  strayed  from  Shakes- 
peare, for  a  time.  Of  course  there  was 
always  a  chance  of  his  appearing  in  his 
favorite  role,  of  the  melancholy  Dane,  at 
some  charity  matinee  or  other.  What  else 
are  such  matinees  for,  if  they  do  not  give 
the  player  an  opportunity  of  appearing  in 
the  part  which  reflects  the  greatest  glory 
to  himself? 

He  has  played  successfully  the  leading 
parts  in  "John  Gladye's  Honor,"  "The 
Christian,"  "The  Devil's  Disciple,"  and 
"Henry  VIII."  And  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, after  a  long  run  in  London,  he  is 
touring  the  provinces  in  a  weird,  horrible 
Chinese  realism,  known  as  "Mr.  Wu."  In 
this,  all  his  physical  beauty  is  eclipsed  by 
the  brilliance  of  his  conception  of  a  char- 
acter, scheming,  sensual  and  brutal. 


Belgium  Optimism 

Strange  though  it  may  seem,  there  is 
real  optimism  in  Belgium.  Prominent 
business  men  in  the  stricken  little  king- 
dom are  already  making  arrangements 
for  the  resumption  of  business  on  a  wider 
scale  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  A  group 
of  Belgians  have  formed  an  organization 
which  is  now  making  arrangements  for 
the  eventual  establishment  of  American 
manufacturing  agencies  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  kingdom.  The  plan  is  to  give 
employment  to  Belgians  who  have  been 
ruined  financially  and  to  find  a  safe  out- 
let for  the  funds  of  other  Belgians  who 
have  been  crippled  financially  by  the  war. 


A  Loose-Leaf 
Binder  that  is 
different  from 
all  others 

The  "Kalamazoo" 
Binder  is  so  much  in  ad- 
vance of  all  other  bind- 
ers on  the  market  as 
to  be  in  a  class  bj 
itself.     It     is     unlimited  ^''^  "Kalamazoo?'  LooBe-(Lcaf  Binder, 

in  its  expansion.  It  will  hold  any  number  from  one  sheet  to  a  thousand  sheets,  as  may 
be  required.  There  is  no  minimum  of  inches  to  be  filled  with  sheets  or  stubs  in  order  to 
make  it  workable. 

It  is  just  like  a  book — nothing  cumbersome  or  complicated.     Has  no  metal  parts  to  injure 

a  desk.    It  lies  flat  on  the  desk,  thus  providing  a  perfectly  smooth  writing  surface. 

It   Is   the  only    binder   that   will   permit   of  iorginic  the  sheets   into  perfect   allKnment. 

It  facilitates  the  handling  of  accounts.     Is  the  simplest   and    the    easiest    to    operate.      Invest  "rate 

Its  many  advantages. 

«7    'f       f         O         K.|     «.      Write  to-day  for  Booklet  "W"  and  gee  why  the 
write  for  OOOKlet      Kalamazoo  excels  In  every  feature.  It  will  appeal 
to  yoD. 

Warwick  Bros.  &  Rutter,  Ltd.,  pronto?  '"-"'oNTARio 

SPECIALISTS  IN  ACCOUNT  BOOKS  AND  LOOSE-LEAF  SYSTEMS 


WorklsBetterDoneByDayliOht 


ARTIFICIAL  light  is  a  fatigue  producer,  a 
nerve  strain,  besides  being  a  heavy  overhead 
expense. 

Why  not  use  the  free,  healthful  daylight? 


Luxf  er  Prisms 


are  scientific  re- 
fractors of  daylight. 
They  will  shoot  the 
daylight  in  dark  and  dismal  basement,  store,  office  or 
factory. 

The  dark,  unavailable  or  artificially  lighted  places  will 
be  flooded  with  daylight  and  your  overhead  expenses 
materially  reduced.  Work  will  be  more  efficient,  and 
your  premises  more  cheery. 

Write  for  catalog  "L"  and  see  how  Luxfer 
Prisms  will  reduce  your  expenses. 


Luxfer  Prism  Company,  Limited,  ioRoS^^g^NT 


1009  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Bldg.,  Montreal. 


504  Canada  Bldg.,  Winnipeg. 


I^LrOnSCr      in<10       L^CdtO.      mustrated       by      LORNECISMITH 


THE  high  dog-cart 
evolved  itself  from  the 
mist  that  had  crept  up 
from  the  meadow,  and  the 
girl  seated  on  the  front  steps 
of  the  parsonage  watched  it 
listlessly.  Indeed,  she  almost 
wished  that  Miss  Lawlour 
would  not  call  to-day.  Miss 
Lawlour  was  the  one  really 
rich  girl  in  the  neighborhood 
and  her  horses  and  dresses, 
the  latter  wonderful  in  their 
rich  simplicity,  and  Miss 
Lawlour  herself,  with  her  un- 
swerving poise  bred  of  gentle 
birth  and  foreign  polish,  grew 
really  trying  at  times.  Be- 
sides, she  never  was  in  a 
hurry,  never  tore  her  clothes, 
and  little  Miss  Robins  won- 
dered if  she  had  ever  climbed 
a  tree  or  hunted  for  berries, 
or  learned  to  swim  and  run 
and  fish,  like  most  of  the  girls 
round  the  Beach. 

She  frowned  a  little  and 
twisted  the  strings  of  her  sun- 
bonnet.  She  really  couldn't 
remember  that  Miss  Lawlour 
was  five  years  older  than  she 
was,  and  had  found  most  of 
her  amusements  within  the 
confines  of  her  father's  large 
estate.  She  could  see  the  top 
of  the  broad  chimneys 
through  the  trees — that  won- 
derful house  that  the  rectory 
girl  had,  as  a  child,  regarded 
as  the  Palace  Beautiful. 

The  dog-cart  drew  up  at 
the  door  of  the  parsonage. 
The  groom  jumped  down  and 
took  from  the  back  a  large 
bundle  that  had  been  hidden 
under  the  seat,  deposited  it  in 
the  porch,  then  ran  down 
again  and  stood  at  the  horse's 
head.    The  girl  descended. 

Something  in  the  settled 
sadness  of  the  rich  girl's  face, 
too  deep  to  be  defined,  struck  the  rectory 
girl  afresh.  And  she  had  envied  her — 
this  girl  whose  lover  had  died  within  the 
year,  a  victim  to  scarlet  fever ;  while  Ned, 
her  own  sweetheart,  whom  she  was  to 
marry  before  the  moon  was  full,  had 
escaped. 

"You  have  not  been  near  me  for  a 
week,"  said  little  Miss  Robins  with  a 
gayety  she  did  not  feel. 

The  other  smiled  slowly. 

"So?  And  yet  you  were  not  very  glad 
to  see  me  come  up  the  road.  You  were 
wishing  I  would  leave  you  alone  for  an- 
other week." 

"Really — "  began  the  younger  girl,  but 
Miss  Lawlour  only  laughed. 

"You  can't  deny  it.  I  knew  by  the  angle 
of  your  pink  sun-bonnet  before  I  even 
saw  the  face  beneath  the  frill.  It's  an 
infallible  sign." 

"To  tell  the  truth,  father's  away,  and 
I'm  poor  company,  and  have  grown,  in 
consequence,  unbearably  cross." 


StIU  tbe  girl  did  not  stir. 
Miss  Lawlour  went  ami 
stood  behind  her. 


"Anything  wrong?" 

The  girl  twisted  her  pink  suri-bonnet 
dejectedly.  How  was  she  to  tell  this  rich 
girl  that  she  was  aching  for  a  couple  of 
really  pretty  dresses,  and  a  wedding  gown 
of  silk,  and  a  veil,  instead  of  the  made-up 
poplin  and  the  old  white  muslin,  newly 
pressed,  that  lay  in  a  drawer  upstairs 
awaiting  next  week?  Perhaps  she 
wouldn't  understand.  Perhaps  she  would 
think  she  was  begging.  Little  Miss  Robins 
pressed  her  lips  firmly  together  and  tied 
the  pink  strings  determinedly  under  her 
chin. 

'  I  ^HE  elder  woman's  eyes  were  fixed  on 
-•■  the  meadow.  She  wondered  how  she 
was  to  begin.  She  had  never  known  the 
girl  of  the  rectory  very  well  but  after 
Harold  had  died  it  had  been  the  girl's 
father  who  had  helped  her  most.  He  had 
seldom  spoken  to  her  religiously  at  that 
time,  appreciating  that  abstract  princi- 
ples are  not  the  balm  needed  for  a  break- 


ing heart.  He  had  talked  to  her  rather  of 
her  lover  himself — the  human  Harold 
that  had  lived  near  them,  the  Harold  they 
both  had  known,  and  of  the  simple 
grandeur  of  his  short  life.  And  so  it  was 
that  Miss  Lawlour  had  come  to  him  and 
had  grown  to  know  his  daughter.  They 
had  never  become  very  intimate.  Their 
ways  and  modes  of  life  were  too  distinct 
for  that;  but  little  Miss  Robins  had  been 
the  only  girl  she  had  associated  with 
since  her  lover's  death.  It  might  have 
been  that  little  Miss  Robins  was  un- 
hampered by  the  formal  conventionalities 
that  hedged  in  the  richer  girls  she  knew. 
It  might  have  been  that  she  was  a  rector's 
daughter.   Harold  had  been  a  clergyman. 

She  looked  down  at  the  big  bundle  at 
her  feet  in  an  undecided  way  and  re- 
peated her  question. 

"N — no,"  said  little  Miss  Robins,  her 
mouth  drooping  as  she  thought  of  the 
newly-ironed  muslin. 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  Miss  Lawlour 
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briskly.  "How's  the  trousseau  getting  on? 
Do  you  know,  I've  been  wondering  about 
that.  I  know  you  rarely  get  to  town  to 
see  the  pretty  things,  and — "  she  broke 
off  and  then  started  again,  "I  have  to  go 
to-morrow,  and  I  thought—" 

The  girl  of  the  rectory  looked  at  her 
squarely. 

"That's  certainly  very  good  of  you,"  she 
said,  bravely  swallowing  a  lump,  half  of 
pride,  half  of  pity,  "But  I  haven't  the 
money  to  buy  the  things,  even  if  I  went, 
and  I  can't  ask  father — " 

Miss  Lawlour  nodded  gravely. 

"Of  course  not,"  she  said. 

"The  things  I've  got  will  do  very  well," 
added  little  Miss  Robins.  And  then  she 
was  seized  with  a  panic  lest  this  rich  girl 
would  ask  to  see  them.  But  she  did  noth- 
ing of  the  kind. 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Miss  Lawlour 
again.  Then  she  hurried  on:  "A  clergy- 
man's wife  or  daughter  doesn't  need  such 
things.  You  see,  you're  going  to  be  both ; 
and  it  would  be  very  foolish  and  very  in- 
appropriate to  get  the  ordinary  amount 
of  dresses,  even  if  you  had  the  money  to 
spend." 

CHE  paused  a  moment,  then  went  on 
^  quietly,  her  wide  eyes  fixed  on  the  dis- 
tant fields — her  still  hands  clasped  in  her 
lap. 

"We  used  to  talk  over  that  part  of  it, 
Harold  and  I." 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  mentioned 
his  name  in  her  presence,  and  little  Miss 
Robins  drew  a  quick  breath  and  held  on 
very  tightly  to  the  pink  sun-bonnet 
strings. 

"If — if  he  had  lived,  we  were  to  have 
been  married  very  quietly  and  my  trous- 
seau would  not  have  been  very  much  more 
than  your  own.  The  wedding  dress" — 
little  Miss  Robins  wondered  how  she  could 
speak  so  quietly — "the  wedding  dress  was 
to  have  been  of  finest  silk,  though— the 
finest  that  could  be  bought;  for,  since  I 
had  the  money,  nothing  would  have  been 
too  good  to  have  gone  to  him  in,  and — I 
was  to  have  worn  my  mother's  veil.  Did 
you  know  that  the  dress  and  all  the  things 
were  finished  when — when  he  died?" 

She  paused,  as  though  expecting  an 
answer  from  little  Miss  Robins. 

"No,"  said  little  Miss  Robins  very,  very 
gently,  and  in  a  whisper,  "I  did  not  know." 

"The  last  stitch  was  put  in  the  dress 
the  day  he  went  to  the  poor  people  of  his 
parish,  and  nursed  the  man  through  the 
fever.  When  I  returned  afterwards" — it 
was  her  only  allusion  to  her  own  exposure 
in  nursing  her  lover — "I  laid  it  away  with 
the  other  things.  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
them.  Last  night  I  could  not  sleep,  and 
I  kept  thinking  of  them  and  of — you — 
and — and  I  thought,  perhaps,  if  you  were 
not  superstitious" — the  shadow  of  a  smile 
trembled  around  her  mouth — "I  thought, 
perhaps,  you  would  take  a  few  of  the 
things,  and — perhaps  the  dress.  You  see, 
they'll  be  as  appropriate  for  you  as  for 
me,  since  you're  to  become  a  clergyman's 
wife.  It  would  be  a  comfort  and  a  favor  to 
me.    Would — would  you — " 

She  got  through  the  speech  somehow, 
turning  from  the  distant  view  to  the  girl. 
Little  Miss  Robin's  back  was  to  her.  Miss 
Lawlour  rose  quickly  and  went  to  her. 


"Oh!  I  have  hurt  you,"  she  cried.  "I 
did  not  mean  to;  I  only  thought — " 

Little  Miss  Robins  turned.  She  was 
crying  and  smiling  a  little  too. 

"Hurt?  A  favor  to  you?  It's  all  too 
beautiful  to  be  true!"  she  began  inco- 
herently. 

The  girl  was  undemonstrative.  She  did 
not  touch  the  pathetically  happy  little 
figure  at  her  side. 

"I  am  glad,"  she  said  gently.  "I  am 
glad  you  are  to  wear  them.  I  hoped  you 
would,  and — see,  I  have  brought  the  dress 
with  me.  Would — would  you  care  to  look 
at  it?" 

Between  them  they  got  the  big  bundle 
through  the  small  door  of  the  rectory  and 
into  little  Miss  Robins'  room;  and  then 
Miss  Lawlour  undid  it,  the  younger  girl 
looking  on  with  a  queer  choked  feeling  in 
her  throat.  It  was  Miss  Lawlour  who 
shook  the  silk  out  and  laid  it  on  the  bed, 
and  it  was  Miss  Lawlour  who  smoothed 
the  creases  out  of  the  exquisite  lace  with 
which  the  bodice  was  trimmed. 

The  evening  sun,  breaking  through  the 
mist,  crept  around  and  looked  into  a  win- 
dow, and  one  long,  brilliant  shaft  of  light 
fell  like  an  angel's  finger  on  the  veil.  Out- 
side, a  thrush  trilled  as  though  to  burst 
his  little  throat,  and  still  the  silence  of 
the  room  was  unbroken  by  a  sound. 

The  daughter  of  the  rectory  touched  the 
edge  of  the  long  skirt  with  a  small,  timid 
hand  that  trembled,  and  a  big  tear  hid 
itself  in  the  folds,  as  a  dew-drop  hides  in 
the  heart  of  a  white  rose.  Miss  Lawlour, 
her  hands  upon  the  enameled  foot  railing 
of  the  iron  bedstead,  leaned  her  weight 
upon  them,  until  the  tension  told  in  the 
blood  that  swept  round  the  knuckles.  She 
had  no  tears  to  cry. 

"How  can  you  look  at  it?"  the  younger 
girl  whispered,  turning  her  face,  one 
flushed  cheek  against  the  silken  folds,  to 
the  elder's  still,  sad  one. 

"I  could  not  at  first,"  said  she  in  a  low 
voice.  "The  world  wondered  and  talked," 
she  went  on,  with  her  grave  smile,  "when 
it  heard  I  was  engaged  to  Harold.  It 
said  I  was  unfitted  for  the  life  he  led.  I 
was.  Until  I  met  him  I  had  never  known 
what  a  man's  life  could  be."  She  stopped, 
looking  down  at  the  white  silk  on  the  bed. 

"But — but  that  you  can  be  so  brave," 
said  the  other  awed. 

"Love  brings  strength,"  said  Miss 
Lawlour.  "I  loved  him  so  that,  if  one 
of  us  had  to  be  taken,  I  am  glad  it  was 
he — glad,  if  one  of  us  had  to  suffer,  he 
was  spared." 

'  I  *HE  long,  long  silence  fell  again  be- 
-••  tween  them,  heavy  with  the  weight 
of  its  own  stillness.  The  sun  ran  its 
golden  shaft  of  flickering  light  from  the 
face  of  the  veil,  across  the  bodice  of  the 
dress,  down  to  the  farthest  hem,  and  then 
wraith-like  melted  into  the  dissolving 
mist.  Outside,  the  cadence  of  the  bird 
filled  in  the  calm  lapses  of  nature.  Miss 
Lawlour  moved  towards  the  door. 

"Perhaps — you  would  let  me  help  you 
alter  it  to  fit  you,"  she  said  a  trifle  doubt- 
fully, "and  then  if  you  would  let  me  put 
it  on  when — "  She  fingered  the  fringe 
of  the  scarf  lying  across  a  near-by  chair. 

The  girl  of  the  rectory  raised  herself 
from  her  knees  by  the  bed,  stood  upright. 
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Make  It  Your  Companion 

Twist— And  It's  Filled 

It  i«  as  Easy  as  Winding  Tonr 
Watch. 

The  unique  self-fllllnsr  device  of 
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and  faced  her  with  blue  eyes  swimming  in 
a  sea  of  tears. 

"If — I — would — let — you,"  she  said 
slowly,  and  then  she  came  to  Miss  Law- 
lour,  took  both  the  elder  girl's  delicately 
gloved  hands  and  silently  laid  her  cheek 
against  them. 

A  ND  so  it  was  Miss  Lawlour  who 
•^*-  dressed  her  on  her  wedding-day,  Miss 
Lawlour  who  greeted  her  on  the  landing 
of  the  stairs  when  the  brief  ceremony  held 
in  the  little  church  was  over,  and  who 
helped  her  into  the  traveling  dress  of 
brown. 

The  girl  went  over  to  the  window  and 
drew  aside  the  muslin  curtains  of  the  tiny 
room  where  she  had  lived  so  long  and 
which  she  was  now  leaving.  Miss  Lawlour 
finished  putting  the  last  things  in  the 
bag  resting  on  the  bed,  and  glanced  un- 
certainly once  or  twice  toward  the  slim, 
motionless  figure  by  the  window. 

"Ned  is  waiting,"  she  said  gently.  "It 
is  time  for  you  to  go." 

Still  the  girl  did  not  stir.  Miss  Lawlour 
went  and  stood  behind  her,  looking  out 
over  her  shoulder. 

"Ned  is  waiting,"  she  repeated.  "They 
are  calling  to  you.  Come." 

Below  a  bevy  of  girls,  their  hands  rice- 
laden,  were  calling  her  by  name.  Some- 
one slammed  a  door,  and  someone  else 
struck  up  a  popular  air  on  the  old  cracked 
piano. 

There  was  an  echo  of  blithe  laughter — 
the  bridegroom's  voice  in  protest.  The 
younger  woman  still  stared  out  across  the 
quiet  country  to  the  strip  of  water  lying 
silver-sheeted  in  the  bright  sunlight.  Then 
she  turned  and  clung  to  Miss  Lawlour,  the 
glory  of  her  own  happiness  shadowed  by 
the  wonder  of  the  other's  pain. 

"How  can  you  bear  it  so?"  she  whis- 
pered. "How  can  you  bear  it  so?" 

"I  loved  him,"  said  Miss  Lawlour 
simply.  "We  loved  each  other.  I  have  that 
to  think  of — always." 

And  the  young  wife  went  down  to  meet 
her  husband  with  a  new  realization  of  the 
power  of  love — a  power  stronger  than 
Death. 


Sir  George  Paish 

Continued  from  Page  28 


said  of  the  conduct  of  other  departments 
of  the  nation's  business  during  war  time, 
at  least  the  Exchequer  had  the  very  best 
at  the  hf  Im.  Not  a  little  of  the  success  of 
David  Lloyd  George  as  economist  par 
excellence,  this  last  year,  has  been  dur-  to 
the  advisory  voice  of  Sir  George  Pairs'- 
He  has  some  failings  and  no  biographer 
could  truly  sing  his  subject  did  he  neglect 
to  say  so.  Curiously  enough  this  mathe- 
matical and  keen-witted  financier-journal- 
ist has  a  propensity  for  leaving  everything 
to  the  last  moment.  He  cat.;hes  a  train  as 
it  is  steaming  out.  He  boards  a  liner  for 
New  York  as  the  bell  sounds  for  visitors 
to  leave  the  ship.  But  for  a  busy  man  a 
miss  is  surely  as  good  as  a  mile;  and  if 
Sir  George  gets  home  by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth,  at  least  he  always  gets  there — that 
is  the  main  thing. 
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Over  our  drinks  we  talked. 

"You  ought  t'  celebrate  now,"  coun- 
selled Hanny. 

"Think  I'll  be  too  busy  later?" 

"U-hu." 

"What  will  follow?" 

"Law-suit." 

"Try  to  upset  the  legality  of  the  meet- 
ing?" 

"Oh,  no.  Can't  do  that.  Probably  sic 
the  Government  on  you." 

"The  same  thing  I  was  thinking  of  do- 
ing to  him  once  before!  But  that  would 
ruin  Aiken?" 

"No.  Aiken  might  be  able  to  build  up 
again  same  as  you  thought  of  doing. 
Then  again — Aiken  has  other  irons  in  the 
fire." 

"Hm!"  I  was  thinking.  "I  guess  it's 
up  to  me  to  be  ready  with  something  on 
Aiken?   Know  anything?" 

"Wouldn't  tell  you  if  I  did." 

"Don't  be  nasty." 

"I  ain't  nasty.  I  just  don't  know  any- 
thing. But — if  I  were  you — I'd  look  into 
Aiken's  crowd.  I  hear — "  He  spoke  now 
with  elaborate  indifference  and  with  a 
casual  look  over  both  shoulders  to  make 
sure  no  one  else  in  the  bar  was  listening. 
"I  hear  that  Sir  Robert  Jones  is  a  great 
friend  of  Aiken's." 

"Mm!  I  knew  that.  Jones  has  loaned 
Aiken  money  very  freely." 

"Yes — and  there's  more  than  that  be- 
tween them." 

"Thanks,"  I  said,  reading  his  face. 

"Get  the  rejoicing  over  with  soon  as 
y'  can,"  growled  Hanny  and  he  strolled 
away  with  the  same  amiable  appearance 
of  innocence  and  good  nature.   "S'  long." 

"S'  long,  George." 

'T^IPS  from  the  great  man  of  the  Can- 
^  adian  Trunk  Railway  don't  come  to 
one  every  day  in  the  week.  The  C.T.R. 
has  ramifications  of  which  outsiders  never 
dream.  It  is  an  organization  greater  than 
that  of  the  Government,  infinitely  su- 
perior. Its  efficiency  is  higher  than  the 
best  army  ever  known.  The  loyalty  of  the 
men  who  work  in  that  system  is  more 
wonderful  than  would  be  credited  if  I 
merely  described  it  in  words.  Young  men 
and  old  men,  mechanics  and  lawyers, 
salesmen  of  tickets  or  freight  will,  once 
they  have  learned  the  spirit  of  the  road, 
work  like  slaves  for  it.  It  is  inexorable 
and  it  may  often  be  tyrannical  but  it  is 
heroic  and  men  love  heroes,  especially  in 
the  long,  flat  level  of  materialistic 
monotony  of  ordinary  Canadian  life. 
That  George  Hanny,  of  the  C.T.R.,  should 
know  what  had  happened  at  the  meeting 
of  so  small  a  thing  as  the  board  of  the 
Wholesalers'  Guild  might  at  an  earlier 
date  have  staggered  me,  but  I  had  learned 
things  about  Hanny.  It  was  his  business 
and  the  business  of  men  under  him  to 
know  what  was  happening  in  the  world. 
He  was  not  a  spy.   There  are  no  spies  in 
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the  system.  But  the  three  thousand  em- 
ployees in  the  head  oflBce  alone  are  three 
thousand  intelligent  and  alert  men  and 
women,  each  tapping  a  circle  of  acquaint- 
anceship, in  clubs,  in  hotels,  in  workshops, 
in  the  parlors  of  lower  class  people.  If 
the  head  of  a  big  wholesale  grocery  takes 
to  dabbling  in  politics  and  is  thinking  of 
running  for  the  Provincial  Parliament 
next  election — that  word  comes  to  the 
C.T.R.,  and  is  docketed  with  the  rest  of 
that  man's  record  in  the  mind  of  some 
official  whose  business  it  is  to  know  about 
that  wholesale  grocer.  If  another  road 
proposes  to  use  lighter  steel  on  a  new 
bridge  than  has  been  its  practice  in  the 
past — the  C.T.R.  knows  of  it.  I  never 
knew  how  Hanny  heard  about  the  change 
in  the  management  of  the  Wholesalers' 
Guild.  I  took  pains  not  to  inquire. 

THIS  is  what  I  found  out  about  Sir 
Robert  Jones,  head  of  the  second 
railway  financial  bund  of  Montreal. 
Sir  Robert's  last  efforts  at  floating 
bonds  in  France  —  a  market  which  he 
had  been  assiduously  cultivating  of 
late  —  had  been  successful  but  promised 
to  yield  him  a  bitter  crop.  He  had 
floated  a  mere  two  million  dollars  for 
a  street  railway  deal  in  a  Quebec  city  and 
the  railway  had  not  turned  out  to  be  all 
that  Sir  Robert  had  promised  it  was  or 
would  be.  Paris  was  likely  to  be  a  hornet's 
nest.  There  would  be  trouble  when  the 
bondholders  found  out  how  the  earnings 
of  the  road  stood  and  how  the  overhead 
expenditures  had  been  increased — without 
any  good  return.  This,  in  itself  was  not 
useful  information  until  dne  came  to  con- 
sider the  miracle  by  which  Sir  Robert  had 
so  long  been  able  to  keep  the  true  state  of 
affairs  from  getting  out.  I  hired  my 
Montreal  detective  once  more  to  help  me 
■ — I  had  dismissed  Smedden.  Through  this 
newspaperman  I  obtained  a  list  of  the 
shareholders  in  the  street  railway  com- 
pany of  which  Sir  Robert  was  the  un- 
happy president.  The  chief  block  was 
held  by  Sir  Robert  in  trust  for  a  Montreal 
monastery.  This  institution  was  next  in 
order  of  wealth  to  the  order  whose  fin- 
ancial ventures  were  handled  by  Blondin. 
The  agent  for  the  order  was  no  other  than 
the  richest  man  in  Canada — the  little 
Frenchman  Percard,  whom  I  had  seen  so 
obsequiously  treated  by  Sir  Robert  Jones 
the  day  I  escaped  him  by  hiding  in  Blon- 
din's  office.  It  was  through  Percard  that 
Jones  was  able  to  muffie  all  questions  and 
suppress  the  facts  as  to  the  earnings  of 
the  street  railway.  Here  was  real  ma- 
terial of  war.  I  could  silence  Aiken  by 
making  a  feint — or  a  real  thrust  for  that 
matter  at  his  big  chief  Jones. 

HANNY  grunted  and  chuckled  when  I 
told  him. 

"Hu-hu!"  he  said.  "I  ran  across  that 
little  matter  once — when  we  were  afraid 
Sir  Bob  was  going  to  ask  for  more  favors 
from  the  Government  at  Ottawa  than  we 
thought  were  in  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. Go  to  it,  Lazenby.  More  strength  to 
your  arm." 

I  went  to  Quebec  and  saw  little  Blondin. 
This  time  he  dined  with  me  and  after- 
ward we  played  billiards  with  friends  of 
his  in  the  Garrison  Club.  Billiards  over, 
Blondin  and  I  talked  business.  I  outlined 
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the  case  of  the  electric  railway  and  asked 
him  what  would  happen  if  Percard  were 
given  a  hint  of  the  true  situation. 

"Ah!"  sighed  Blondin.  "The  thought  is 
quite  too  unkind.  I  cannot  imagine  it.  It 
would  be  very  sad.   Very  distressing." 

"Then  my  gun  is  loaded?  Eh?" 

"Cruelly  so,  m'sieu'." 

CINCE  my  Toronto  house  was  still 
'^  closed  and  I  had  no  need  to  be  there, 
thanks  to  the  eiBcient  management  of  the 
Bradbury's,  I  occupied  a  desk  in  the 
Wholesalers'  Guild  headquarters  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 
The  next  lot  of  orders  for  knitted  goods 
was  already  being  prepared  and  would 
go  to  my  mills — not  Aiken's.  I  had  every- 
thing ready  for  Aiken.   I  was  not  afraid. 

On  Monday  his  vessel  was  reported  at 
Father  Point.  Wednesday  morning  I  was 
early  at  the  office.  Wednesday  noon 
brought  Aiken. 

"Ah !"  he  said,  espying  me  in  the  office 
and  coming  forward.  "How  do  you  do? 
Back  early,  you  are?"  He  seemed  a  little 
anxious. 

"I  didn't  go."  I  answered,  easily.  "I 
sailed  you  know — but  was  called  back 
from  Quebec.  Had  to  send  the  family  on 
alone." 

"Eh?"  he  cried. 

But  I  did  not  repeat  the  information. 
He  had  heard  it  the  first  time.  He  was 
merely  gaining  time  to  collect  his  senses. 
And  he  did  it,  I  must  say,  admirably.  All 
that  escaped  him  was: 

"Ah!"  And  he  proceeded  to  clear  his 
papers  out  of  the  big  desk.  "So — "  he 
said  as  he  seemed  about  ready  to  go,  "You 
— you  have  had  a  board  meeting?" 

"Yes." 

"And—" 

"We  decided  it  would  be  necessary  to 
issue  the  balance  of  the  authorized 
capital.  I  bought  the  $150,000  of  treasury 
stock.  Of  course  if  you  had  wished  any — " 

"Unissued  stock!"  he  cried.  Was 
there— oh!" 

"Possibly  you  forgot  that  our  original 
charter  authorized  a  $300,000  capital?" 

"Phew!"  He  seemed  dazed.  "So  that 
was  the  particular  method?" 

"It  was  deemed — advisable,"  I  said. 

"Hm!  Well  by  Gad,  we  shall  see!  We 
shall  see!" 

He  went  out.  There  was  fight  in  his 
eyes.  I  found  myself  rather  hastily  think- 
ing over  the  weapons  I  had  ready  for  him 
when  he  made  his  counter  attack.  They 
were  staunch  enough. 

To  Be  Continued. 


Will  Men  be  Shorter? 

The  great  struggle  now  being  waged  in 
Europe  will  leave  its  imprint  on  future 
generations  in  the  form  of  shorter  stature 
among  the  nations  which  are  suffering 
most  severely.  One  feature  of  war  is  that 
the  tallest  and  strongest  of  the  men  are 
sent  to  the  front.  The  shortest  and  weak- 
est mev^  remain  at  home  and  this  results 
in  a  lower  standard  of  manhood  in  the 
succeeding  generation.  This  was  the  re- 
sult in  France  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
The  protracted  campaigns  of  the  little 
Corsican  drained  France  of  her  finest  sons 
and  reduced  the  average  stature  of  the 
race  to  an  appreciable  degree. 


Poor  Carbon  Copies  are  No  Joke" 

Suppose  a  law-suit  comes  up.     And   the 
other  side  has  lost  the  original  letter.     The 
best  legal  evidence  then  is  your  carbon  copy. 
But  if  the  copy  isn't  legible  —  if  it  is  just  a 
"blurred  streak  of  black" 
or  faded  into  nothingness 
—  it  is  rejected.     The  suit 
may  be  lost — all  on  ac- 
count of  using  cheap  car- 
bon   paper.       T/iis   won't 
happen  if  you  use 

Carbon  Paper 

Insure  the  permanency  and  neatness  of  your  records  with  Multi- 
Kopy's  everlasting  black  or  blue  copies  that  stay  clear  and  legible  as  long 
as  the  paper  lasts.  MultiKopy  carbon  copies  often  rival  the  original 
typewriting  in  neatness  and  legibility.  MultiKopy  is  most  economical 
because  it  does  the  most*  work  per  sheet.  It  is  unequaled  for  mani- 
folding—  20  copies  often  being  made  at  one  writing. 

Most  of  the  advance  in  the  science  of  making  carbon  paper  has 
been  made  in  the  MultiKopy  laboratories,  where,  for  twenty  years, 
tests,  experiments  and  study  have  been  unending. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  MultiKopy.     We  will  gladly  send  you  a 
sample  FREE  if  you  will  write  us  on  your  letterhead.      This  is  the 
best  way  to  put  MultiKopy' s  claims  of  superiority  to  the  test. 
Canadian  Distributors: 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  135  Victoria  Street,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO.,  365  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ask  for  Star  Brand  Typewriter  Ribbons 


Built  for  all-around  office  work 

Sure  Shot  stapling  machine  binds  strongly,  securely,  and 
will  drive  a  staple  through  one-quarter  inch  material.  It  Is 
sloiit  and  durable.  It  will  be  useful  in  your  office  for  rapid, 
reliable  work.  Saves  much  time  and  trouble;  Is  automatic; 
simple;   clog-proof. 

Sure  Shot  is  one  of  the  "Acme"  Family 

There  is  an   ".\cme"  machine  to  me«t  every  requirement,  fro'n 

the  binding  of  fine  silks,  delicate  paper,  to  carpet  samples. 

//  your  rtquirements  are  peculiar  luc  luilt  make  a  special  machine 

to  sir've  your  purpose  satisfactorily 
Write  to-day,  stating  your  requirements.     An  "Acme"  Machine 
will   save  time  and   money  for  you. 

Ernest  J.  Scott  &  Co.,  -  -  Montreal,   Canada 

Acme  Stapling  Machine  Co.,  Limited,  Camden,   N.  J. 

Progress  Typewriter  Supply  Co.,   Limited,      London,   Eng. 
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You  Both  Know  the 

Amount  is  Right 

No  more  little  ten-cent  undercharges  to  drain  away  your 
hard-earned  profits. 

No  overcharges  with  the  constant  danger  of  dissatisfied 
customers. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know — not  guess? 


You    protect   your    cash  ojtet  you 

get  it — why  not  be  sure 

you  get  it  ? 

Burroughs  accuracy  stops  unno- 
ticed, steady  leaks  in  retail  store 
profits.  Only  two  ten-cent  errors 
a  dav  in  adding  cash  sales  de- 
prive'you  of  $1.20  a  week — $62.40 
a  year.  Add  the  value  of  the 
time  lost  adding  figures,  down 
and  up  again  to  make  sure- — and 
your  new  Burroughs  has  paid  for 
itself. 

But  it  saves  in  many  other 
ways,  too. 

'How  about  errors  in  your  charge 
accounts? 

They    are    just     as     common 
there — and    even    more    seri- 
ous.   They  cost  you  money 
and   often   cause   suspicion 
in  your  customers'  minds. 
The     housewife 
doesn't    like    to    add 
up     all     those     sales 
slips   at   the    end    of 
the  month  —  neither 


do  you.  But  the  Burroughs  does- 
it  in  a  jiffy — and  protects  yoa 
both. 

Retailers  invested  $72,000  in  this 

machine  the  first  three 

days 

Every  day  since  the  new  Bur- 
roughs was  announced,  retailers 
everywhere  have  been  buying  it. 

There  is  just  one  reason.  The 
Burroughs  solves  the  big  problem 
of  profit  protection  that  has 
worried  thousands  of  progressive 
retailers  for  years. 

Have  a  look  at  it  on  yout 
counter 

Next  time  the  Burroughs  man  is 
near  let  him  show  you  this  machine. 
There  are  many  other  things  It  will 
do  for  you— too  many  to  crowd  into 
one  advertisement.  Drop  a  post 
card  to  the  nearest  Burroughs  Of- 
fice. There  are  170  of  them.  Your 
telephone  book  or  your  banker  will 
tell  you  the  nearest,  or  just-address 
Burroughs.  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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The  Next  Man  Up 

Continued  from  Page  14. 


lis  hand  on  a  particular  individual  in  the 
froup  of  able  young  men  who  are  grow- 
ng  up  in  the  service  of  the  company  and 
;ay,  this  one  will  outstrip  all  the  others. 
V.S  the  Canadian  Northern  has  hitherto 
)een  managed  primarily  by  four  men,  so  it 
nay  yet  be  controlled  by  a  second  and 
rounger  group  of  four  men. 

If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
ip  the  list  of  officers  of  the  company,  he 
vill  notice  a  peculiar  circumstance.  This 
s  the  absence  from  the  roll  of  a  second 
'ice-president.  Sir  Donald  Mann  is  called 
'ice-president  pure  and  simple;  D.  B. 
ianna  is  third  vice-president.  Between 
he  two  there  is  a  hiatus.  More  than  one 
ifficial  of  the  Canadian  Northern  is  said 
;o  be  looking  with  covetous  eye  at  the 
vacant  office,  but  so  far  the  position  has 
lever  been  filled.  Rumor  has  it  that  Sir 
iVilliam  wants  the  position  for  his  son, 
i.  J.  Mackenzie,  of  Winnipeg.  That  may 
>r  may  not  be  true.  At  any  rate,  R.  J. 
Vlackenzie  is  the  natural  successor  to  his 
ather's  great  interests.  He  has  been 
ictively  associated  with  the  railway  for 
I  good  many  years  and  has  been  especially 
jrominent  in  construction  work  in  the 
A^est.  He  resides  in  Winnipeg  where  he 
s  a  leading  figure  socially. 

Of  course  much  is  going  to  depend  in 
'uture  on  the  direction  in  which  the  ac- 
;ivities  of  the  owners  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  find  expression.  If  construc- 
ion,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  pre- 
jonderating  interest,  continues  to  hold 
way,  one  group  of  men  will  exert 
luperior  influence.  If  on  the  other  hand 
■onstruction  is  diminished  or  ceases,  the 
lower  will  pass  to  the  hands  of  quite  an- 
other group.  The  latter  contingency  is 
ibviously  the  most  likely,  which  means 
hat  the  department  over  which  Mr. 
lanna  presides  wall  gradually  assume 
rreater  and  greater  authority. 


rHE  operating  department  has  two 
general  managers,  M.  H.  Macleod, 
irho  has  been  in  charge  of  Western  lines 
ince  1900;  and  L.  C.  Fritch,  who  was  re- 
ently  made  general  manager  of  Eastern 
ines.  The  latter  is  also  designated  assist- 
nt  to  the  president  and  as  such  is  nomi- 
ally  at  any  rate  Sir  William's  own  spe- 
ial  understudy.  He  is  a  man,  who  is  as 
et  a  stranger  to  the  great  mass  of  Can- 
dians,  but  who  will,  if  all  signs  do  not 
ail,  become  a  very  important  figure  in 
he  railroad  life  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
nsiders  are  prepared  to  admit  that  he 
lay  quite  likely  be  the  dark  horse,  who 
?ill  nose  out  the  field  in  the  running  for 
residential  honors. 

Mr.  Fritch  is  an  American  by  birth  and 
3  now  forty-seven  years  of  age.  He  en- 
oys  the  advantage  of  having  been  trained 
oth  in  civil  engineering  and  in  law.  En- 
ering  the  service  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
ippi  Railway,  he  spent  several  years  in 
n  engineering  capacity  on  American 
cads.  He  rose  eventually  to  be  assistant 
•eneral  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
ecame  assistant  to  the  president  of  that 


Many  books  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  fighting 
aspects  of  the  War — the  men,  the  methods,  the  area  of 
conflict.  This  book  deals  with  a  peaceful  aspect  that 
appeals  to  every  citizen  of  the  Dominion:  Canada's 
Commercial  Opportunity. 


IMPERIAL  YEAR  BOOK 


for 

$1.50 

CANADA 

POSTAGE 

FREE 

19  15-16 

$1.50 

POSTAGE 
FREE 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  HOUR  FOR  THE  CANADIAN  CITIZEN 


All  About  Canada 

A  work  of  practical  in- 
terest to  alL  AlTuost 
every  phase  of  Cana- 
dian life  and  activity  is 
included,  from  the 
duties  and  personnel 
of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  latest 
records  in  Sport  and 
Athletics  and  the  work 
of  the  Boy  Scouts.  The 
Imperial  Year  Book 
should  be  in  every  home, 
office  and  library  in 
Canada,  because  it  an- 
swers questions  sug- 
gested at  each  perusal 
of  the  newspaper  and 
furnishes  information 
needed  by  everybody. 


Handcomely  bound  in  blue 
cloth,  gilt.     664  pages. 


All  About  the  Empire 

The  word  "Empire"  is 
in  every  mouth,  but 
how  many  people  in  the 
Dominion  have  a  clear 
working  conception  of 
the  extent,  the  composi- 
tion, the  resources,  ac- 
tivities and  possibilities 
of  what  we  call  the 
British  Empire?  The 
Imperial  Year  Book  is 
the  first  attempt  m,ade 
in  Canada  to  present 
this  information  in 
concise  and  attractive 
form,  in  the  same  vol- 
ume as  an  original  and 
comprehensive  account 
of  Canada  herself. 


"WE  MUST  HAVE  THE  BOOK,"  SAYS  A  BANK  MANAGER 

Covers  ground  before  its  concejjtion  untouched. — Montreal  Star. 

An  attractive  and  well-edited  volume. — Toronto  Saturday  Night. 

Every  national  subject  is  treated  cogently  and  clearly. — Montreal  Gazette. 

When  the  merits  of  the  Second  Edition  are  fully  known,  there  will  not  be  a  wide-awake 

business  man  in  the  Dominion  without  a  copy. — Journal  of  Commerce. 

This  unique  publication  may  be  termed  a  manual  for  the  citizen. — Montreal  Herald. 

Cyclopedic   in   material,   convenient   in    arrangement,    and   Canadian   in   character. — 

Monetary  Times. 

Order  from   your   bookseller    or    direct    from    the    publishers 

Imperial  Year  B.ok,  221  Coristine  Building,  Montreal 


Please  send  The  Imperial  Year  Book  for  Canada,  1915-16. 
Price     $1.50.       Postage    Free.       Remittance     enclosed. 


Name   . 
Address 


Remittances  payable  to  the  Imperial  Year  Book.    "When  paying  by 
cheque  from  outside  points  please  add  15c.  to  cover  bank  chargea 
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Ileus  iJlaj-    no 


small   part 
this   17 


in    the 
acres. 


income  from 


Farms,  Large  and  Small 

The  money  that  can  come  to  the  man  with  courage 

and  resource. 

A  Living  from  the  Soil!  The  New  Freedom  on  a  farai! 
The  actual  stories  of  men  who  have  gone  ahead  with 
ideas,  makes  interesting  reading  because  of  their  prac- 
tical common-sense  and  possibilities  for  you. 
The  October  Number  of  The  Farmer's  Magazine  is  an  especially 
good  one  for  the  man  who  vjants  to  make  m,oney  on  the  farm,, 
whether  that  farm  be  large  or  small.  The  ^vriters  are  practical  men, 
who  do  not  glorify  any  job  for  a  sinister  purpose.  They  are  on  the 
land  because  it  gives  them 


Five  Good  Reasons 

for 
Living  on  a  Farm: 


— Independence. 
— A  Good  Living. 
— Scientific  Interest. 
— Good  Health. 
— A  Bank  Account. 


A  glance  at  the  contents 
page  of  this  issue  will 
suffice.  The  cover  de- 
sign is  from  a  painting 
made  on  the  farm  by  a 
celebrated  artist.  It  will 


frame  well.    The  illustrations  are  most  attractive.    Here  are  a  few  titles : 


Two  Small  Holdings — and 
Content 

By  W.  L.  Smith 

Small  farms  near  Orono,  Ontario; 
greenhouse  possibilities  and  returns 
that  beat  out  a  city  income. 

200  Free  Farm  Books 

By  W.  D.  Albright 

A  tabulated  statement  of  the  informa- 
tion to  be  had  from  the  Government 
bulletins.     A  special  article. 


Making  the  100  Pay 

By  A.  H.  Harvey 

Mixed      farming      on      the      Otonabee, 
where   good   results  follow. 

How  Henry  Holmes  Grows  Wheat         Why  30  Grades  of  Wheat  ? 


Ready  Money  Each  Week 

By  A.  P.  Marshall 

A  few  hens,  fruits  and  vegetables  on  a 
small  farm. 


By  Max  McDermott 

The  secret  of  getting  high  quality 
grain  on  the  prairie  farm. 

Double  Money  in  Beef  Cattle 

By  W.  H.  Guthrie 

A  young  farmer 's  experience  on  a  300- 
acre  farm  with  stoekers  and  finished 
beef. 


By  Professor  R.  Harcourt 

A  discussion  about  the  growing  of  hard 
wheat  and  how  soil,  climate  and  variety 
changes  the  flour  content. 

Getting  the  Baby's  Viewpoint 

By  Genevieve 

An  expert  writer  on  Women's  Institute 
matters.     A  subject  that  is  compelling. 


But  time  and  space  are  too  short  to 
enumerate  all  the  good  things  of  this  issue. 
Others  dealing  with  traction  ditching, 
kitchen  furnishing,  school  fairs,  demon- 
stration classes,  consolidated  schools,  the 
month's  work,  farm  letters,-  rural  mail 
queries,  farming  under  glass,  etc. 

The  main  point  about  them  is: 

These  articles  are  authoritative  and  com- 
prehensive. They  give  under  one  title  a 
thorough  treatment  of  the  subject  and 
explain  largely  by  pictures.  The  Farmer's 
Magazine  is  a  purely  Canadian  publica- 
tion and  leads  in  its  class  on  the  continent. 


Send  for  a  Sample  Copy. 

The    MacLean    Publishing 
Company,  Limited 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


The   big  farmer,   as  well   as   the  100-acre   man,   Is   beginning  to   enquire   more 
into  power  machines.    A  big  test  Is  on  at  Guelph  In  November. 
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road  and  ultimately  its  consulting  engi- 
neer. Then  he  went  over  to  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  as  its  chief  engineer  and 
last  year  was  selected  by  Sir  William 
Mackenzie  as  his  assistant.  He  has 
brought  to  the  Canadian  Northern  very 
valuable  gifts,  having  a  complete  know- 
ledge both  of  construction  and  operation, 
great  executive  ability,  forcefulness  and  a 
genial  and  approachable  manner. 

His  western  colleague,  Mr.  Macleod,  is 
also  a  civil  engineer  by  profession.  He 
was  chief  engineer  of  the  Lake  Temis- 
kaming  Railway,  now  part  of  the  C.P.R. 
and  later  was  in  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Crow's  Nest  Railway.  Joining 
the  C.N.R.  fifteen  years  ago,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
organization  almost  from  its  inception. 
He  is  a  combination  of  a  good  construction 
man  and  an  efficient  operating  official  and 
is  thoroughly  well  liked  throughout  his 
jurisdiction.  He  too  may  be  expected  to 
hold  high  rank  in  the  system. 

ON  the  construction  side  of  the  organ- 
ization, the  coming  man  is  reputedly 
A.  J.  Mitchell,  whose  official  titles  are 
that  of  comptroller  of  Mackenzie,  Mann 
&  Co.  and  assistant  to  the  vice-president 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  Company.  He 
is  a  young  Torontonian,  the  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Mitchell,  a  veteran  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  conductor,  and  is  now  about  forty 
years  of  age.  As  comptroller,  he  under- 
took the  financial  work  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
System,  performing  the  duties  of  the 
office  with  energy  and  efficiency.  He  is  a 
man  of  undoubted  ability  and  he  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  Sir  William  and  Sir 
Donald  to  an  intimate  degree.  From  pres- 
ent appearances,  his  future  as  a  high 
official  of  the  C.N.R.  organization,  seems 
absolutely  assured. 

FROM  the  executive  standpoint,  the 
next  man  up  is  undoubtedly  the  com- 
pany's general  counsel,  F.  H.  Phippen, 
K.C.  Mr.  Phippen  succeeded  Mr.  Lash  in 
this  office  and  he  is  in  a  special  manner 
qualified  to  carry  forward  the  policies 
which  the  latter  has  devised  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Canadian  Northern  inter- 
ests. He  was  born  in  Belleville,  fifty-three 
years  ago,  studied  law  under  the  late 
Walter  Barwick,  K.C,  in  Toronto,  and 
went  to  Winnipeg  in  1885  to  join  the  legal 
firm  of  Macdonald  &  Tupper.  These 
young  men — Hugh  John  Macdonald  and 
J.  Stewart  Tupper — were  solicitors  for 
the  land  department  of  the  C.P.R.,  for  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  Bank  of  Mont- 
real and  other  corporations  and  Mr.  Phip- 
pen, being  confident  and  aggressive,  soon 
became  a  leading  corporation  lawyer  in 
Winnipeg.  Eventually  he  spent  three 
years  as  a  judge  of  the  Manitoba  Court  of 
Appeal,  but  resigned  from  the  bench  in 
1909  to  come  to  Toronto  as  general  coun- 
sel for  the  Canadian  Northern.  He  has 
done  good'  work  for  the  company  but  his 
present  standing,  as  also  that  of  Mr.  Lash, 
has  been  somewhat  shadowed  by  the  re- 
cent unpleasant  developments  in  Mani- 
toba. 

There  are  other  young  men  in  the  or- 
ganization, who  give  promise  of  advanc- 
ing to  positions  of  high  authority — not- 
ably W.  H.  Moore,  the  secretary,  and  L.  J. 
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Men!  Here's  the 
logical  underwear 
for  you. 

In  the  first  place,  it's  fine, 
soft,  elastic  and  long-wear- 
ing. What  is  more,  it  fits 
right  from  the  day  you  start 
to  wear  it  until  the  time 
you  lay  it   by. 

It  is  made  with  the  famous 
Klosed  Krotch— the  feature 
that  revolutionized  under- 
wear comfort  and  convenience. 

The  evenness   of  texture,  strength,  smooth  finish  and 
durabihty  are  due  to  the  superior  Spring  Needle  Rib  fabric. 

So,  for  all  'round   satisfaction   wear  Watson's   Union    suit. 

We   also   make   men's   and   boys'   two-piece   underwear    in 
all  weights   and  styles.     Ask   your   dealer. 

THE   WATSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LTD. 
Brantford    -     Ontario 
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ESPECIALLY 
FOR  JELLIES 

Use 

ST.     LAWRENCE 
SUGAR 

It  ha<  long  since  passed  the 
Experimental  Stage 


St.  Lawrence  is  not  a  new  or 
untried  sugar,  in  its  e.Nperl- 
mental  stage,  but  a  sugar  wliicli 
lias  a  reputation  behind  it — a 
sugar  wbicb,  under  the  severest 
and  most  critical  tests,  sbows  a 
sugar  purity  of  99.90  per  cent., 
as  per  Government  analysis. 
For  successful  jams  and  pre- 
serves you  can  always  abso- 
lutely depend  upon  St.  I.awrence 
Sugar,  as  Its  quality  never 
varies.  Remember,  the  slight- 
est foreign  matter  or  impurity 
in  sugar  will  prevent  your 
jellies  from  setting  and  cause 
ynur  preserves  to  become  sour 
or   ferment. 

Is  It  not  well  worth  your 
while  to  ask  for  St.  Lawrence 
Extra  Granulated  and  to  make 
sure   that   you   obtain   It? 

Get  the  original  Refinery  Sealed 
Packages;  cartons  2  or  5  lbs.; 
hags    10,    20,    25    and    100    lbs. 

each. 
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Mitchell,  the  treasurer,  but  it  would  be 
invidious  to  select  and  compare  them. 
The  four,  who  from  present  appearances 
seem  to  be  the  most  likely  successors  to 
the  present  high  officials  are  those  men- 
tioned. They  are  at  least  the  next  men 
on  the  staff  in  point  of  authority,  but 
whether  any  or  all  of  them  succeed  to 
office  or  in  what  order  of  precedence  they 
will  advance,  are  secrets  that  only  time 
can  reveal. 

PASSING  now  to  the  larger  banking 
institutions  of  the  country,  who  are 
the  next  men  up  in  the  management  of 
their  affairs?  Of  prospective  presidents 
in  succession  to  the  present  holders  of  the 
office,  it  is  impossible  to  make  predictions. 
Presidents  of  banks  differ  appreciably 
from  presidents  of  transportation  com- 
panies, in  that  they  are  not  of  necessity 
managers.  Indeed,  their  association  with 
the  banks  over  which  they  preside,  may 
be  of  quite  a  nominal  character  and  any 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  with  the 
necessary  power  and  influence  may  suc- 
ceed. This  is  often  the  case,  despite  the 
growing  custom  of  promoting  the  general 
manager  to  the  presidency  when  the 
vacancy  occurs. 

With  one  or  two  possible  exceptions, 
therefore,  it  is  the  general  manager  who 
is  the  important  figure  in  the  banks  from 
the  executive  standpoint,  and  it  is  with 
the  men  who  are  in  line  for  the  post  of 
general  manager  that  wd  are  concerned. 
They  belong  to  the  bank's  organization 
and  have  advanced  through  the  ranks 
to  their  present  position  in  the  head 
office.  Speculation  as  to  their  identity 
may  be  said  to  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, for  of  late  years  it  has  become 
the  custom  to  appoint  assistant  general 
managers,  who  are  presumably  qualified 
to  take  up  the  duties  of  general  manager 
in  case  of  emergency.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  never  be  overlooked  that  the  posi- 
tion is  in  the  gift  of  thfe  board  of  directors, 
who  may  advance  whom  they  will  to  the 
office. 

SIR  FREDERICK  WILLIAMS-TAY- 
LOR, general  manager  of  the  Bank 
of  Montreal,  has  as  his  assistant  and  pre- 
sumable successor,  Arthur  Douglas 
Braithwaite.  Mr.  Braithwaite  is  a  man, 
who  has  been  associated  with  bank- 
ing in  Canada  for  over  forty  years,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  reputedly 
extensive.  He  has  enjoyed  experiences  in 
the  West  during  its  formative  period,  was 
stationed  in  Hamilton  and  Toronto  at  the 
time  when  these  cities  were  developing  so 
rapidly  industrially,  spent  some  time  in 
New  York  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  exchange,  and  for  the  past 
few  years  has  been  on  the  head  office  staff 
in  Montreal. 

Mr.  Braithwaite  may  be  described  not 
only  as  an  efficient  banker  but  as  a  man  of 
great  social  popularity  and  one  who  has 
always  been  keenly  interested  in  sport. 
When  he  managed  the  bank's  Calgary 
branch  during  the  eighties,  he  was  one  of 
the  social  lions  of  the  place.  He  went  in 
enthusiastically  for  every  pastime  in 
which  the  Westerners  indulged,  and  even 
took  to  broncho  busting.  As  for  racing, 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  supporters  of 
the  sport  in   Alberta  and  did  much  to 
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How  to  Go  About   Buying 
A  Greenhouse 


Perhaps  you  have  a  notion  It's  going 
to  be  quite  a  task. 

Promptly    dispel   the   notion. 

There  are  worries  about  It — but 
that's  our  end  ot  it.  We  will,  If  you 
wish,  do  every  part  of  the  work  from 
the  turning  of  the  sod  to  turning  on  of 
the  heat  in  your  completed  glass 
garden. 

The  first  thing  to  do  now,  Is  send 
for  our  Two  G's  Booklet  or  Glass 
Garden,  etc.,  and  see  If  there  are  any 
subjects  in  it  that  seem  to  meet  your 
needs.  If  so,  we  can  promptly  give  you 
a   price  on   any   one  of  them   complete. 

If  you  fall  to  find  any  quite  satis- 
factory, then  we  will  take  pleasure  In 
making  for  you  a  special  design,  in 
which  case  the  work  room  should  har- 
monize with  your  other  buildings.  A 
photograph  of  such  buildings  would 
then  be  of  great  assistance  to  us.  So 
will  you  kindly  see  that  one  Is  sent  us? 


All  this  preliminary  can  generally  be 
carried  on  by  correspondence;  but  fre- 
quently it  Is  an  advantage  to  have  one 
of  us  come  right  to  your  grounds,  look 
over  the  proposed  location  and  talk 
things  over  generally  with  you.  This 
we  are  always  glad  to  do.  It  often 
results  In  our  being  able  to  make  sev- 
eral  advantageous   suggestions. 

When  you  have  finally  ordered  your 
house,  we  at  once  start  to  get  the 
materials  ready  In  any  one  of  our 
three  factories.  Everything  when  It 
reaches  your  grounds  wil!  bo  cut  and 
fitted  ready  for  Immediate  erection. 
Because  of  this,  the  rapidity  wltli 
which  the  house  goes  up,  will  surprise 
you. 

And  now  let  us  suggest  that  this  is 
a  particularly  fortunate  time  to  build. 
Materials  are  bound  to  be  higher. 
Everything   points   that   way. 

Shall  we  send  the  Two  G's  Booklet 
or  come  and  see  you? 


Limited,  of  Canada 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

ROYAL  BANK  BUILDING  TORONTO 

Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 
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PEERLESS  POULTRY  FENCE 

A  Hoal  Fenco-Mot  Hettlng 

Strongly  m&de  ami   closely  spaced— makiiii;  it  a  complete 
I    barrier  against  largo  animals  as  well  as  small  ixiultry.  Topy 
I  and  lx)ttom  wires  No.  9 — intermediates  No,  12  wire— made /^ 
^  by  the  Open  Hearth  proccuu  which  time  and  other  tests  havei 
WpTottn  to  t>«  the  Iwgl.  Send  fur  cfttalog.Aak  B)>^ut  our  farm  aod  ornwneiil&l  I 
'  ttaoiag.  Agenuiea  nemrly  uviir; where.  AKeiitB  wuited  in  iiDseelgtied  t«iTitorj.V 
Th«  Banw«ll  -  Hoxitt  Wlr«  Fence  Company,  Ltd.. 
WlDoiprfTT  Han  ,  llamllton,  Oct. 
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Copy  This  Head  and  Win  A  Prize 

Are  you  fond  of  Drawing?  Then  sit  down  and  copy  this  head  and 
submit  it  in  our  contest.  It  may  win  for  you  one  of  our  valuable 
prizes.  It  is  certainly  worth  trying  for.  Each  prize  is  going  to 
someone.     YOU  MAY  AS  WELL  BE  A  WINNER. 

PKIZKS 
FIRST — To    the    contestant    submitting    the    best   copy   of    the 

head  we  will  give  (iibsolutely  free)  any  of  our  Art  Courses 

(value  $50). 
SECOND — To   the  next  5  in   order  of   merit   we  will   give  any 

of  our  Art   Courses  at  Just  half  the  regular  price. 
THIRD — To   the  next   10  In   order   of  merit   we  will  give   any 

of  our  Art  Courses  at  a  discount  of  1-3  from  the  regular 

price. 
FOURTH — To  the  next  20  In  order  of  merit  we  will  give  any 

of  our  Art  Courses  at  a  discount  of  26%  from  the  regular 

price. 
NOTE — A  special  reduction  will  be  allowed  to  all  who  do  not 

win  a  prize. 

CONDITIONS 

1.  Make  your  drawing  with   either  pencil   or  pen. 

2.  Yonr  drawing  must  be  larger   tlian   copy. 

3.  Write  your  name   and  address   on  upper  left  comer  of  drawing. 

4.  If  under  15   years,   state   your   age. 

5.  Cut   out   this   Ad.    and   pin    to   your  drawing 

6.  Our  drawing  outfit  is  not  given  with  these  prizes. 

Your  drawing  must  be  in  our  hands  not  later  than  Sept.  30th.    Somebody  will  be  the  lucky  winner — it  may 
as  well  be  you.     Remember  the  date — Sept.  30th.  Address"-Drawing  Contest  Department — 

The  Shaw  Correspondence  School,    397  Yonge  Street,   Toronto 
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Does  Everybody 
Wear  Underwear 
Same  as  Me  and 
You,  Dad/ 


"Don't know,  Boa.  Guess 
the  wise  ones  do.  You're 
going  to  get  Penmans  as 
long  as  dad's  doing  the 
buying  for  you, " 

Penmans    Underwear 
is  niade  from  fine-grade 
materials,  smooth,  elas- 
tic, and  of  a  quality  that 
defies  wash-tub  trials. 
The  Penman  process 
puts  the  shape  there 
to  stay,  and  costs  you 
no  more  than  lower 
grades. 

Made  in  all  styles 
and  weights  for  men, 
women  and  children. 

Penmans  Limited 

Underwear 

Hosier}) 

Sweaters 

Paris,  Ont. 
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Underwear 


maintain  it  on  a  respectable  plane,  his 
own  horse,  Harkaway,  winning  him  fame 
in  more  than  one  event. 

The  son  of  an  English  Church  clergy- 
man and  himself  born  in  the  Old  Country, 
he  has  always  evinced  a  deep  interest  in 
church  work,  while  his  public-spiritedness 
has  been  shown  on  more  than  one  occasion 
when  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  patri- 
otic, social  and  philanthropic  undertak- 
ings. He  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Sir  John 
Hendrie,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario, 
and  has  lately  been  called  upon  to  sacri- 
fice a  daughter  and  two  sons-in-law  in  the 
cause  of  the  Empire.  Lieuts.  Guy  Drum- 
mond,  of  Montreal,  and  Trumbell  Warren, 
of  Toronto,  who  died  on  the  battle  front 
in  France,  were  married  to  his  elder 
daughters,  while  Miss  Dorothy  Braith- 
waite,  who  was  on  her  way  to  London  to 
be  with  Mrs.  Drummond,  lost  her  life  in 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 

TN  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
■•■  Commerce,  the  coming  man  is  undoubt- 
edly John  Aird,  the  present  assistant  gen- 
eral manager.  Like  Mr.  Braithwaite,  Mr. 
Aird  has  been  associated  with  banking  for 
a  lengthy  period  and  also  like  his  Mont- 
real contemporary,  he  spent  many  years 
in  Western  Canada.  Indeed,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  on  account  of  his  exceptional 
knowledge  of  Western  conditions  that  he 
was  selected  for  his  present  position. 
When  Sir  Edmund  Walker  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  of  the  bank  in  1907,  and 
the  assistant  general  manager  of  that 
day,  Alexander  Laird,  was  promoted  to  be 
general  manager,  it  was  thought  that 
j  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  appoint  an 
I  assistant.  Mr.  Laird,  who  had  had  fifteen 
I  years'  experience  as  manager  of  the  New 
:  York  branch,  was  and  is  a  great  authority 
on  exchange  and,  so  far  as  the  problems 
of  international  banking  were  concerned, 
he  had  no  peer  in  the  Dominion.  But  his 
long  absence  in  New  York  had  placed  him 
a  little  out  of  touch  with  certain  aspects 
of  domestic  business  and,  as  the  story 
goes,  he  began  to  find  the  task  of  man- 
aging the  bank  single-handed  too  heavy 
an  undertaking.  Accordingly,  in  1911,  he 
agreed  to  have  an  assistant  and  Mr.  Aird, 
who  was  then  superintendent  of  central 
Western  branches  at  Winnipeg,  was 
brought  to  Toronto.  The  combination 
proved  a  happy  one.  Mr.  Laird  with  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  larger  prob- 
lems of  banking  and  Mr.  Aird  with  his 
:  close  personal  acquaintance  with  the  do- 
mestic field,  made  a  strong  pair. 

Mr.  Aird,  who  will  celebrate  his  sixtieth 
birthday  this  fall  is  a  banker  first  and 
last.  You  may  find  him  around  the  clubs, 
it  is  true;  you  may  even  see  him  an  inter- 
ested onlooker  at  sporting  events,  but 
these  are  in  a  sense  outside  of  his  regular 
routine.  To  the  service  of  the  bank  he  is 
giving  his  undivided  attention.  He  is  in 
his  office  late  and  early  and  is  keeping  his 
hand  and  eye  constantly  on  the  affairs  of 
the  institution. 

As  a  banker,  Mr.  Aird's  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  an  insatiable  desire  to 
come  right  down  to  fundamentals.  It  is 
said  that  when  he  was  in  the  West  and 
traveling  about  the  country,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  get  right  out  among  the 
farmers  and  by  asking  questions  right 
and  left  ascertain  with  a  precision  that 
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no  one  else  could  hope  to  equal,  just  ex- 
actly how  the  agricultural  community 
stood  financially.  Even  to-day  his  know- 
ledge of  detail  is  reputedly  extraordinary. 
These  qualities  have  inclined  him  to  be 
cautious  and  may  be  accountable  for  the 
reputation  he  possesses  of  being  extreme- 
ly careful  and  exacting. 

TN  the  case  of  the  Royal  Bank,  of  which 
-'■  E.  L.  Pease  is  the  general  manager,  the 
next  man  up  is  Charles  Ernest  Neill,  who 
is  one  of  two  assistant  general  managers. 
Mr.  Neill  is  a  much  younger  man  than 
either  Mr.  Braithwaite  or  Mr.  Aird,  being 
only  forty-two  on  his  last  birthday  but, 
that  he  is  a  coming  man  in  banking  circles, 
is  an  opinion  widely  held.  In  a  sense  he 
is  a  combination  of  his  two  older  con- 
temporaries. He  is  keen  and  aggressive 
in  business;  agreeable  and  entertaining 
outside  his  office. 

Born  in  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick, 
Mr.  Neill  entered  the  service  of  the  Royal 
Bank  locally  and  was  advanced  to  be  man- 
ager of  the  branch  in  Vancouver.  It  was 
here  that  he  made  a  name  for  himself  and, 
when  he  left  to  become  a  supervisor,  the 
branch  had  grown  to  such  dimensions  that 
it  had  few  equals  outside  some  head  offices 
in  the  East.  From  supervisor,  Mr.  Neill 
rose  to  be  chief  inspector,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-four,  he  found  himself  in 
the  position  of  assistant  general  manager. 
No  bank  in  Canada  has  forged  ahead  so 
rapidly  of  recent  years  as  the  Royal  and, 
while  Sir  Herbert  Holt,  the  president,  and 
Mr.  Pease,  the  general  manager,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  larger  policies  that  have 
made  the  advancement  possible,  the  work- 
ing out  of  much  of  the  detail  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Neill.  He,  it  was,  who 
put  through  the  Royal-Traders  merger 
that  gave  the  Royal  such  a  strong  for- 
ward impetus,  and  in  much  of  the  pro- 
gressive work  of  the  bank,  his  hand  is  in 
evidence. 


Restocking  of   the    North  Sea 

For  many  years  past  the  depletion  of 
the  fishing-grounds  of  the  North  Sea  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The 
multiplicity  of  fishing-vessels  and  the 
widespread  use  of  the  steam-trawler  have 
tended  to  exhaust  the  fisheries  of  the 
North  Sea,  the  fishermen  of  to-day  being 
compelled  to  go  much  farther  afield  to 
secure  remunerative  catches.  Now  that 
this  expanse  of  salt  water  is  virtually 
closed  to  peaceful  pursuits,  the  fish  have 
the  opportunity  to  multiply ;  and  one  may 
rest  assured  that  Nature  will  take  full 
advantage  of  the  lull  in  the  work — so  far 
as  she  is  concerned — of  destruction  as 
represented  by  fishing  activity.  Sufficient 
evidences  of  this  are  already  forthcoming. 
The  herring-run  has  been  one  of  unpre- 
cedented magnitude,  but  it  has  proceeded 
practically  unmolested.  The  mackerel- 
run  will  share  a  similar  experience.  As 
what  might  be  termed  the  annual  or 
migratory  fish-runs  escape  decimation,  it 
is  only  natural  to  assume  that  the  ground 
fish,  such  as  the  plaice,  sole,  etc.,  will 
profit  from  a  spell  of  trawling  inactivity. 
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You  and  Big  Ben 


FROM    that   very  first 
happy  morning  greet- 
ing, Big  Ben  will  be  a 
new  inspiration — to  speed 
you  on  through  those  busy 
early  morning  rush  hours. 

He  will  start  you  on  the 
"  straight-ahead  "  track  with  extra 
steam  and  capacity  for  that  big 
job  in  sight,  and  you'll  look  forward 
to  the  wind-up  time  with  a  feeling 
of  security. 


Big  Ben  will  share  your  room 
like  a  bully -good  companion — 
shoulder  your  '  get-up  "  troubles, 
and  regulate  your  habits.  He  will 
make  the  morning  call  any  way 
you  say  —  with  a  straight  five 
minute  ring  or  with  ten  gentle 
taps  at  half-minute  intervals.' 

Big  Ben  stands  seven  inches 
high — has  a  clear,  white  dial  with 
black  numerals  and  bold  hands. 
His  price  is  $2.50  in  the  States,  $3.00 
in  Canada.  If  your  jeweler  hasn't  him, 
a  money  order  addressed  to  his  makers, 
H'estclox,  La  Salle,  III.,  will  bring  him 
to  your  door  with  all  charges  paid. 


How  I  LLsca^ed  From  Germany 

The  third  and  concluding  installment  of 
the  adventures  of  Lissant  Beardmore  in 
escaping  from  Germany  will  appear  in 
our  November  Issue.  :  :  : 


A  Remarkable  Exhibition 

To  Record  an  Attendance  of   over  880,000  people   in   twelve  days   at    Canada's  National  Ex- 
hibition during  the  War^is  a  Real  Event 


THE  real  test  of  a  man's  character 
comes  in  the  moment  of  the  emer- 
gency. 
So  it  is  with  a  nation.   The  unexpected 
happens  and  the  taut  fibre  of  a  people 
vibrates  in  heroic  harmonies. 

With  a  continent  at  war  and  a  world 
in  turmoil,  the  Canadian  National  Exhibi- 
tion would  have  startled  no  one  had  it 
fallen  flat. 

On  the  contrary,  it  drew  from  some 
hidden  reserve  power,  from  some  secret 
chambers  of  influence — to  make  the  Fair 
of  1915  what  must  be  acknowledged  as 
a  record  breaker  in  world  events. 

Canadians  are  in  this  Empire  war — 
men,  munitions  and  money.  Canada  is 
straining  at  every  sinew,  for  the  Allies 
must  win.  The  whole  people  are  fighting 
or  fetching. 

Yet  Canadian  enterprise,  in  factory 
and  field,  never  showed  a  finer  spirit.  They 
never  pulled  to  a  fuller  purpose,  and  the 
watchword  of  industry  is  Forward  to 
Better  Things. 

Particularly  impressive  was  this  noted 
by  visitors  at  the  great  Exhibition.  But 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  could  not  get 
the  enthusiasm  from  a  personal  visit, 
these  notes  are  made,  as  there  may  be 
something  here  detailed  that  vnll  meet 
their  needs,  and  even  with  those  who 
were  there  it  may  serve  the  usual  pur- 
pose of  reminding  them  of  their  possibili- 
ties. Industrial  and  mechanical  exhibits 
are  a  great  attraction  at  the  Fair.    The 


power  of  man  to  produce  greater  by 
means  of  a  machine  has  always  carried 
intense  interest  to  mankind  the  world 
over.  The  development  of  highly  intri- 
cate machines  marks  man's  superiority 
over  the  brute  creation.  The  higher  the 
order  of  civilization,  the  higher  the  use  a 
machine  can  be  put  to. 

A  flying  machine,  with  its  graceful 
movements  over  the  crowds  at  the  water- 
front, marks  man's  conquest  of  power, 
just  as  does  the  engine,  the  piano,  the 
knitting  machine  or  the  printing  press. 

This  conquest  of  power  is  not  for  vain 
purposes.  It  is  being  applied  to  conveni- 
ences for  the  comfort  of  mankind.  An 
invention  that  cannot  be  made  of  use  to 
someone  is  inconceivable. 

So  that  our  visits  to  the  machinery 
halls,  with  their  marvellous,  almost  human 
movements;  the  clever  ingenuity  of  the 
process  building  exhibits;  the  splendid 
creations  in  the  manufacturers'  building; 
the  luxury  and  refinement  of  travel  as 
instanced  in  the  transportation  build- 
ing; as  well  as  the  unequalled  display 
of  man's  creative  genius  among  Hol- 
steins,  Clydesdales,  Shropshires,  York- 
shires, Thorough-breds,  Ponies,  Jerseys, 
or  Wyandottes,  these  all  gave  answer 
louder  than  platform  eloquence  of  the 
enterprise  and  expanding  energy  of  the 
Canadian  people. 

That  Canada  can  make  use,  and  enjoy 
everything  in  the  world,  was  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt,  and  it  should  carry 


to  all  a  greater  sense  of  National  confi- 
dence and  a  greater  determination  to 
forge  ahead  into  a  more  prominent  place 
in  commerce,  in  industry,  and  in  agricul- 
ture. 

A  noted  feature  of  the  exhibits  and  one 
which  reflected  the  confidence  of  the  ex- 
hibitors, was  the  attractive  nature  of  the 
individual  displays.  These  were  of  such 
a  high  standard  in  construction  and  work- 
manship that  any  fears  that  Canada 
would  be  unable  to  rise  to  the  emergency 
of  the  war  demands  on  industry,  were 
quickly  dispelled.  Readers  of  this  maga- 
zine will  find  a  renewed  interest  in  taking 
an  arm-chair  tour  over  the  exhibits 
again.  Cameras  have  been  busy,  and  de- 
scriptive pens  active  to  carry  forward 
the  impressions  made  and  to  hammer 
home  the  ideas  of  saving,  money-making, 
improvement  and  uplift  that  these  things 
give  to  any  man  who  is  interested  in  his 
business. 

And  not  the  least,  the  reader  has  a 
chance  to  get  into  touch  again  with  the 
manufacturer  or  exhibitor  in  case  he  has 
laid  aside  the  memo  he  took.  As  one 
visitor  told  us,  "I  have  forgotten  where 
to  write  for  that  article  exhibited  in  one 
corner  of  the  process  building,  but  which 
I  must  have,  as  I  did  not  know  it  was  so 
easy  to  Instal  a  perfect  satisfaction  like 
that." 

Hence  these  stories  of  business  sparkle 
with  interest. 
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The  Channell  Chemical  Company 


O.  CEDAR  goods  need  no  introduc- 
tion to  Canadians.  The  crowd 
visiting  the  booth  this  year  came 
not  through  curiosity,  but  to  see  one  of 
the  best  demonstrations  on  up-to-date 
housekeeping  efficiency  given  at  the  en- 
tire Exhibition.  It  was  clearly  shown 
that  the  work  of  keeping  a  house  clean 
and  shining  can  be  cut  down  to  less  than 
half  by  the  use  of  0-Cedar  Polish  and  an 
0-Cedar  Mop.  These  were  used  on  the 
floor,  and  on  highly  polished  furniture, 
with  results  that  seemed  marvellous,  but 
which  are  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
result  of  using  a  polish  of  this  particular 
composition. 

O-Cedar  Polish  mixes  freely  with 
water,  giving  a  high,  hard,  durable  finish. 
Because  it  is  free  from  grease,  it  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  varnish,  becoming  a  real 


varnish  food  and  preserver.  From  the 
standpoint  of  sanitation  0-Cedar  has  a 
distinct  advantage  over  other  polishes  in 
that  it  absolutely  prevents  the  breeding  of 
germs,  a  feature  which  is  partly  respon- 
sible for  its  wide  use  in  cleaning  wood- 
work and  floors  in  hospitals  and  public 
halls. 

In  order  that  0-Cedar  polish  might  be 
used  on  woodwork,  floors  and  furniture 
without  the  old-fashioned,  back-breaking, 
muscle-aching  manipulation,  the  0-Cedar 
Polish  Mop  was  invented.  With  this  it  is 
not  necessary  to  get  down  on  your  knees 
to  clean  and  polish  a  hardwood  floor,  or 
to  stand  on  a  chair  to  dust  the  moulding, 
or  to  move  heavy  furniture  in  order  to 
clean  under  it.  The  mop  is  long-handled 
and  heavily  padded,  it  slides  easily  be- 
tween  the   stair   banisters   and   into  all 


hard-to-get-at  places.  Hard  rubbing  is 
not  necessary.  Wherever  the  mop  passes 
a  good  lustre  is  left  and  the  dust  is 
gathered  up  and  held.  This  is  where 
0-Cedar  cleaning  has  another  marked 
superiority  over  the  dry  dusting,  the  dust 
is  not  stirred  up  into  the  air  of  the  room; 
it  sticks  tight  to  the  mop. 

The  demonstration  at  this  exhibit  gave 
an  interesting  object  lesson  in  saving  un- 
necessary motions  in  doing  house-work. 
Instead  of  taking  one  cloth  to  dust  the 
woodwork,  another  to  clean  the  floor,  and 
then  going  over  it  all  a  second  time  to 
polish,  the  whole  room  was  dusted,  cleaned 
and  polished  in  one  operation  with  the 
0-Cedar  Mop. 

The  same  principle  is  followed  with  the 
0-Cedar  Dry  Duster,  an  invention  which 
should  replace  every  feather   duster  in 
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the  world,  as  it  picks  up  the  dust  and 
holds  it. 

Besides  its  use  in  the  house,  0-Cedar 
Polish  has  no  equal  for  cleaning  carriages 


and  automobile  beds,  seats  and  tops.  After 
seeing  it  used  on  a  mahogany  piano,  leav- 
ing a  surface  like  a  mirror,  you  have 
every  assurance  of   certain   results.     A 


letter  addressed  to  the  Channell  Chemical 
Company,  369  Sorauren  Avenue,  Toronto, 
will  bring  any  reader  further  information 
concerning  0-Cedar  goods. 


Burroughes   and  Watts 


MOST  of  the  Crowned  Heads  of 
Europe  and  statesmen  of  all 
countries  are  billiard  enthusiasts. 
That  Burroughes  &  Watts,  Limited,  have 
warrants  from  seven  of  the  European 
Courts,  is  in  itself  a  suflficient  testimonial 
to  the  quality  and  workmanship  of  their 
Billiard  and  Pool  Tables.  Significantly, 
they  have  no  warrant  from  the  Kaiser,  he 
being  the  one  exception.  His  attention  at 
the  present  time  seems  to  be  diverted  from 


billiards  to  the  direction  of  other  kind  of 
"cannon." 

The  table,  illustrated,  is  one  as  shown 
at  the  exhibit  of  Burroughes  &  Watts. 
This  exhibit  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  The  table  is  remarkable  for 
being  fitted  with  two  of  the  most  import- 
ant improvements  ever  introduced,  viz., 
the  Patent  Steel  Vacuum  Cushion  and 
Patent  Rigidus  Frame,  one  guaranteeing 
greatest  speed  and  accuracy  of  angle  and 
the  other  a  mathematical  level,  no  matter 


how  faulty  the  construction  of  the  floor. 
Visitors  were  interested  to  learn  that 
Burroughes  &  Watts  are  making  tables  of 
all  sizes  ranging  from  small  one  3x6  feet 
to  the  stand  size  6x12  feet,  so  that  no 
room  need  be  considered  too  stnall  for  this 
fascinating  game.  Interesting  informa- 
tion on  billiard  playing  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  billiard  and  pool  tables  can  be  se- 
cured by  writing  to  Burroughes  &  Watts, 
Billiard  Table  Makers,  to  H.M.  King 
George  V.,  34  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  Asbestos  Manufacturing  Company's  Bungalow 


IN  this  attractive  little 
Bungalow  erected  over 
a  year  ago  on  the  Ex- 
hibition Grounds,  the  As- 
bestos Mfg.  Co.,  of  Mont- 
real, whose  factory  is  at 
Lachine,  P.Q.,  have  worked 
up  a  practical  and  convinc- 
ing exhibit  of  their  pro- 
ducts as  they  appear  in 
actual  use.  The  roof  is  of 
Asbestoslate,  the  walls  of 
Asbestos  Building  Lumber 
and  Asbestoslate,  and  the 
interior  is  lined  with 
LINABESTOS. 

All  these  Asbestocement 
products  are  absolutely 
fireproof,  never  require 
paint,  and  are  practically 
indestructible. 
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Nugget    Polish    Co. 

LIMITED 

THE  "Nugget"  Polish  Company  have 
their  usual  stand  in  the  Industrial 
Building  and  a  great  feature  is 
made  of  the  flags  of  the  Allied  Nations. 
A  new  show  card,  very  beautifully  litho- 
graphed, has  been  got  out  by  this  firm 
showing  the  flags  of  the  Allies  in  the 
corner  and  two  most  important  allies,  viz., 
a  pair  of  well-cleaned  shoes  and  a 
"Nugget"  Outfit  in  the  centre.  At  a  time 
like  this,  when  economy  is  one  of  the 
primary  virtues,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  a  tin  of  "Nugget"  not  only  goes 
farther  than  any  other  brand  of  shoe 
polish  but  makes  shoes  last  longer  and 
retain  their  smart  appearance  for  a 
greater  length  of  time. 

A  new  feature  is  the  Dark  Brown  Polish 
which  is  being  introduced  into  Canada  for 
the  first  time.  This  polish  is  very  much  in 
demand  among  the  Australian  troops  em- 
ployed in  Egypt  and  the  Dardanelles  and 
promises  to  make  quite  a  hit  among  those 
battalions  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Force  who  have  not  yet  been  despatched 
Overseas. 

The  "Nugget"  Outfits  in  cardboard  and 
metal  boxes  still  continue  to  be  the  most 
compact  arrangement  for  travelers  and 
others  who  are  so  jealous  of  the  appear- 
ance of  their  shoes  that  they  clean  them 
themselves.  These  Outfits  contain  a  brush, 
pad  and  tin  of  polish  and  make  a  very 
useful  present  and  a  very  useful  addition 
to  the  furnishing  of  one's  room  or  office. 

The  "Nugget"  White  Cleaner  for  buck- 
skin, canvas  and  nubuck  shoes  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  popular  among  residents 
at  the  summer  resorts,  tennis  players  and. 
boating  people.  The  great  advantage  it 
displays  over  other  articles  of  the  same 
kind  is  that  it  will  not  rub  off,  and  it  dries 
a  pure  white. 


Other  articles  manufactured  by  this 
company  are  Creams  in  Black,  Tan  and 
White,  the  latter  of  which  is  suitable  for 
any  colored  kid  shoe. 

In  these  days  of  short  skirts  it  is  more 
than  ever  necessary  that  milady's  foot- 
wear is  irreproachably  turned  out,  and  as 
putty  and  other  light  shades  of  kid  are 
likely   to   be   worn    during   the   fall,    the 


"Nugget"  White  Cream  should  be  exten- 
sively used  on  these  leathers. 

The  policy  of  the  "Nugget"  Company 
has  always  been  to  give  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  service  to  its  customers 
and  patrons  and  any  failures  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  obtain  the  company's 
goods  should  be  immediately  reported  to 
its  office  in  Toronto. 


The  Invincible  Renovator  Manufacturing  Company 


A  GREAT  deal  of  interest  was  cen- 
tred upon  the  Electric  Vacuum 
Cleaners  displayed  at  the  unique 
exhibit  of  the  Invincible  Renovator  Mfg. 
Co.  At  the  exhibit  there  were  various 
types  of  cleaners  displayed,  some  suitable 
for  the  modern  hotels,  the  skyscraper 
office  building  and  apartment  mansions. 
The  outstanding  feature  is  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cleaners,  there  being  only  two 
wearing  parts,  no  valves,  bellows  or 
pumps  to  get  out  of  order.  Their  com- 
parative noiselessness  was  very  favorably 
commented  upon.  The  suction  of  these 
"Invincible"  machines  is  so  even  and 
steady  that  they  will  clean  the  most  deli- 
cate fabric  without  the  slightest  injury. 
Housewives  were  particularly  taken  up 
with  the  "Baby"  Invincible  cleaner  which 
are  the  very  last  word  in  electric  cleaners 
for  the  home.  They  embody  all  the  im- 
proved ideas  in  vacuum  cleaning,  leaving 
out  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  older 
makes.  The  swivel  joint  in  the  hand-rod 
was  one  feature  that  left  a  very  favor- 
able impression.  This  swivel  joint  is 
unique  with  all  "Invincible  Machines"  and 
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is  a  great  convenience.  With  this  swivel 
the  operator  can  get  around  the  legs  of 
furniture  and  in  and  out  of  corners  with 
the  greatest  ease.  Low  furniture  is  no 
detriment,  the  swivel  enables  to  reach 
under  places  impossible  with  the  rigid 
rod.  Housewives  and  janitors  were  quick 
to  see  the  advantages  of  this  "Invincible" 
feature.  People  unable  to  visit  the  Exhibi- 
tion or  who  failed  to  see  these  "Invincible" 
machines  demonstrated  may  have  a 
demonstration  in  their  own  home  without 
being  put  to  the  slightest  obligation.  Just 
write  the  Invincible  Renovator  Mfg.  Co. 
and  ask  for  their  booklets  or  for  demon- 
stration. The  address  is  The  Invincible 
Renovator  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  81  Peter  Street, 
Toronto. 


The  Toronto  Pad  Co. 


W! 


LIMITED 

'HEN  we  consider  that  one-third 
of  our  life  is  spent  on  a  mattress 
there  is  little  wonder  that  the 
manufacture  of  mattresses  is  receiving  so 
much  attention.  Great  advance  toward 
the  perfecting  of  a  mattress  conducive  to 
health  and  sleep  has  been  made  of  recent 
years.  This  fact  was  convincingly  proven 
by  the  exhibit  of  the  Toronto  Pad  Co. 
Limited,  manufacturers  of  The  Fischman 
patent  mattress,  which  was  attractively 
displayed  at  this  company's  booth.  Fea- 
tures of  "The  Fischman"  mattress  that 
distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  mattress 
are  35  rows  of  springs  with  cotton  felt 
layers  on  top  and  bottom;  each  spring 
acts  independently,  thus  allowing  the  mat- 
tress to  automatically  adapt  itself  to  the 


contour  of  the  body,  ensuring  the  utmost 
in  comfort  and  repose. 

Proof  of  the  wearing  and  resisting 
power  of  this  mattress  can  be  taken  from 
the  fact  that  for  two  weeks  it  was  sub- 
jected to  the  severe  test  of  bearing  a  ton 
weight.  It  came  through  the  test  abso- 
lutely unaffected.  Do  you  wonder  that 
the  manufacturers  are  able  to  guarantee 
this  Fischman  mattress  for  3,000  nights 


not  to  sag  or  spread  and  to  be  absolutely 
noiseless?  It  is  the  only  mattress  that 
can  be  rolled  up  without  in  anyway  dam- 
aging the  construction.  If  you  are  look- 
ing for  more  comfort  and  better  repose 
in  sleep  you  will  be  wise  to  examine  the 
Fischman  mattress  at  your  dealer's,  or 
write  to  The  Toronto  Pad  Co.  Limited, 
333  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  for  descrip- 
tive literature. 


Atlantic  Sugar  Refineries,  Limited 


ATLANTIC  SUGAR  REFINERIES  L^ 


IMITED 


A' 


VERY  attractive  booth  on 
the  main  aisle  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Building  was  the 
sugar  exhibit  of  the  Atlantic  Sugar 
Refineries,  Ltd.,  containing  a  dis- 
play of  the  different  lines  of  Lantic 
Sugar  made.  The  manufacturers 
claim  that  there  is  no  chemical  or 
coloring  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Lantic  Sugar  and  that  this  sugar 
can  be  bought  at  any  grocery  at  the 
same  price  as  ordinary  sugar.  This 
firm  also  displayed  the  different 
styles  of  bags  and  barrels,  cartons 
and  white  cotton  bags.  The  cartons 
and  white  cotton  bags  of  sugar  have 
become  very  popular  owing  to  the 
fine  granulation  of  sugar  they  con- 
tain. Furthermore,  this  method  of 
buying  sugar  ready  packed  is  the 
ideal  way  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point. This  firm  will  be  pleased  to 
send  you  a  sweet  little  story  book 
called  "Mary  Jane  Limited."  Ad- 
dress your  request  to  the  Atlantic 
Sugar  Refineries,  Limited,  Mont- 
real, Que. 


Advertising  Section 

UsitMfg.   \ 
Company 

THE  booth  of 
the  U  s  i  t 
Manufactur- 
ing Co.  was  a  con- 
stant centre  of  at- 
traction during  the 
Exhibition.  The 
Oriental  statuary 
and  hangings  made 
an  attractive  back- 
ground for  the 
demonstration  of  a 
toilet  preparation, 
old  as  Egypt,  yet 
entirely  new  to 
many  Canadians. 

Usit  is  really 
what  the  famous 
historic  Egyptian 
beauties  used  cen- 
turies ago,  but  un- 
til recently,  it  was 
entirely  unknown 
in  Europe  or  Am- 
erica. Then  the  re- 
cipe was  obtained 
from  an  old  Arab 
in  Cairo,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  the 
Arab  was  quite 
mild  in  his  con- 
tentions regarding 
its  skin  preserva- 
tive and  beautify- 
ing properties. 

There  isn't  any 
mystery    about    it 

however.  Usit  is  simply  a  wholesome, 
clean  preparation  for  keeping  the  skin  in 
the  smooth,  firm,  velvety  condition  that 
Nature  intended.  The  thing  to  be  regretted 
is  that  it  hasn't  been  discovered  sooner. 
It  is  composed  entirely  of  nut  oils,  which 
act  as  a  natural  skin  food,  toning  up  the 
muscles,  and  chasing  the  wrinkles,  with- 
out the  offsetting  tendency  to  clog  the 
pores — a  serious  effect  of  jnany  so-called 
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"skin  foods."  Usit  is  simply  applied  with 
the  finger-tips  at  night,  and  the  skin, 
being  hungry,  absorbs  it  before  morning. 
Since  its  reputation  has  been  established, 
men  are  finding  it  an  invaluable  comfort 
in  shaving. 

The  Usit  Company  have  on  the  market 
also  Face  Powder  De  Luxe,  a  high-class 
powder,  delicately  perfumed,  and  free 
from   any   chemical   or   coloring   matter 


which  would  injure  the  most  sensitive 
skin.  This  powder  is  made  up  in  white, 
flesh  and  brunette  tints,  in  a  composition 
so  smooth  and  fine  as  to  give  the  desired 
effect  without  one  particle  of  the  powder 
being  visible.  Both  Usit  and  Face  Powder 
De  Luxe  can  be  obtained  from  local  drug- 
gists or  from  the  Usit  Manufacturing  Co., 
Ltd.,  476  Roncesvalles  Avenue,  Toronto. 


This  was  the  Washer  that  Drew  the  Crowd 


IN  Industrial  Building  No.  2  at  the 
Exhibition  scores  watched  three  Ex- 
cello  Power  Washers  all  working  at 
once  off  an  ordinary  half-inch 
water  pipe  that  was  supply-  / 
ing  another  complete  exhibit  | 
at  the  same  time.  Strong  men  i 
from  the  crowds  stepped  in  ' 
and  tried  the  power  of  the 
motor  by  holding  on  to  it  with  \ 
all  their  strength.  This  . 
proved  quite  impossible,  as  V 
the  Excello  Washer  has  the 
the  strongest  water  motor 
made.  Attach  it  to  the  ordin- 
ary water-tap,  fill  the  tub  with  clothes 
and  soap-suds,  turn  on  the  tap  and  go 
about  your  other  work.  Your  washing 
will  be  done  in  a  few  minutes  in  a  perfect, 
sanitary  and  thorough  manner,  without 
the  unnecessary  wear  and  tear  and  with 


No  Cost  At  All. 
With  the  Excello,  which,  mind  you,  is  a 
guaranteed,    tried-and-found-satisfactory 


washer  there's  no  increased  electric  light 
bill,  no  hand  labor  and  no  complicated 
mechanism  to  get  out  of  order.  See  the 
Washer  in  operation  and  you'll  wonder 
how  it  could  ever  wear  out.  Scores  have 
been  in  use  every  week  for  seven  and 
eight  years  and  are  still  running  perfect- 
ly. Read  our  letters  to  this  effect,  also 
letters  galore  at  our  offices  from  enthusi- 
astic users  all  over  Canada.  Read  why  our 
motor  is  so  strong  and  our  tub  so  light 
and  lasting,  why  they  use  Excellos  in 
Rosedale  where  laundresses  are  employed 
and  in  absolutely  e^ery  other  kind  of  a 
home  where  there's  a  water-tap,  why 
apartment  houses  are  using  them  instead 
of  laundry  tubs.  Read  this  and  a  score  of 
other  interesting  Excello  facts  in  our 
booklet.  Write  to-day  to  Excello  Sales  Co., 
632  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  for  full  particu- 
lars regarding  Excello  Power  Washers, 
Name  • 


Address 


(Send  tills  coupon) 
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H.  &  A.  Saunders 

"Dreadnoughts"  at  the  Exhibition 

A  UNIQUE  display  of  watches  re- 
markable for  workmanship,  accu- 
racy and  perfection  of  finish  was  to 
be  seen  at  the  exhibit  of  the  H  &  A 
Saunders,  Pioneer  Wholesale  Jewellers  of 
Canada  and  makers  of  the  "Dreadnought 
watches  and  the  Britannic  Watch  Brace- 
lets. 

The  "Dreadnought"  watch  was  espe- 
cially featured  as  representing  the  high- 
est skill  in  watchmaking,  and  the  makers 
are  justified  in  their  pride  for  this  watch, 
which  would  be  difficult  to  surpass.   Evi- 
dence of  the  reliability  of  "Dreadnought 
watches  is  given  in  the  fact  that  100  class 
"A"  Kew  certificates  were  obtained   by 
them  in  a  year.  This  is  a  guarantee  to  the 
purchaser  of  accuracy  of  the  watch  in 
every  position,  a  point  that  should  not  be 
overlooked    when    purchasing    a    watch. 
Much   attention   and  interest   to   buy   a 
"Dreadnought"    Watch,    a    "Britannia" 
Watch  Bracelet  or  any  piece  of  jewelry 
made  by  H.  &  A.  Saunders  is  to  be  assured 
of   absolute   satisfaction   and   reliability, 
backed  by  the  reputation  of  a  quarter  of 
a   century   for   making   nothing   but   the 
best. 
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Office  Specialty  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited 

„-.i.  u„n.„rv,  nf     >inns  onlv  in  a  casual  way.  T 


BUSINESS  success  is  reliant  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  adequate, 
reliable  and  concise  record  keeping. 
The  accomplishments  of  the  Office  Spe- 
cialty Co.  in  devising  Systems  and  Filing 
Units  for  the  systematic  care  and  protec- 
tion of  the  business  records  of  commercial 
and  professional  men,  is  worthy  of  every 
man's  earnest  investigation.  Office  Spe- 
cialty have  really  got  their  Filing  Sys- 


tems right  down  to  the  rock  bottom  of 
simplicity,  which  means  that  accuracy— 
which  is  all-important  in  office  work- 
can  be  assured  in  the  operation  of  any 

^Th^company  had  a  noteworthy  display 
of  their  Office  and  Filing  Equipment  in 
the  Manufacturers'  Building.  Osco  Steel 
Cabinets  really  attracted  the  greatest  in- 
terest, even   from  those  interested,  per- 


haps only  in  a  casual  way.  The  majiner  in 
which  these  Cabinets  have  been  finished 
in  realistic  imitations  of  the  fine  woods— 
chiefly  quarter-cut  oak  and  mahogany-- 
demands   high   tribute  for   such   skillful 
accomplishment.   The  only  chance  of  dis- 
tinguishing   between    those    Cabinets    of 
Steel  and  those  of  Wood  was  by  touch  or 
operation.    The  greater  protection  winch 
these  Cabinets  offer  over  those  of  wood, 
likewise  their  long 
wearing     qualities, 
makes  a  man  ready 
to  buy  these  Cabi- 
nets of  Steel  as  a.n 
investment  for  his 
business  lifetime. 

Office     Specialty 
have    anticipated 
the   desires  of  the 
vast  force  of  men 
at  the  head  of  Can- 
adian business  and 
have  in  consequence 
made  it  their  busi- 
ness  to   make   and 
supply  to  them  just 
what  their  particu- 
lar tastes  may  dic- 
tate, whether  it  be 
Desks    and    Filing 
Cabinets    in    Steel 
or  Wood,  large  or 
small  units,  or  any 
kind  of  wood  or  fin- 
ish.  In  Desks,  they 
showed  a  very  fine 
model  —  the    Osco 
System    Desk  —  in 
reality  a  combined 
Desk     and     Filing 
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Cabinet.  This,  indeed,  is  a  happy  com- 
bination for  men  in  executive  positions 
and  it  also  finds  popularity  with  a  great 
many  other  business  men  seeking  economy 
in  time  as  well  as  expenditure.  Another 
item  of  more  than  usual  interest  was  their 
Half  Sections — small,  compact  units  just 
right  for  the  man  starting  a  small  busi- 
ness, or  for  a  man  who  wants  his  private 
papers  kept  close  at  hand  beside  or  near 
his  desk.  A  large  part  of  Office  Specialty's 
business  is  the  fitting  up  of  vault  interiors 
with  filing  arrangements.  They  are  a 
Canada-wide  organization,  having  show- 
rooms in  nine  cities  and  Head  Office  and 
Factories  at  Newmarket,  Ont. 


Gundy-Clapperton 

COMPANY,  LIMITED 


CUT  GLASS  makes  a  strong  appeal 
to  all  lovers  of  things  beautiful. 
That  the  Gundy-Clapperton  exhibit 
of  cut  glass  articles  drew  big  crowds  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  here  were  dis- 
played exquisite  pieces  of  cut  glass, 
sparkling  and  scintillating  and  reflecting 
infinite  beauty  of  prismatic  colorings. 
Cut  glass  has  superseded  silver  decora- 
tions to  a  great  extent,  so  that  to-day  in 
homes  of  refinement  cut  glass  is  now  in 
indisputable  supremacy.  The  Gundy- 
Clapperton  exhibit  was  without  a  peer. 
Among  the  articles  exhibited  were  Berry 
Sets,  Comports,  Vases,  Candlesticks, 
Lamps,  Flower  Baskets,  Water  Sets,  De- 
canters, Bon-Bons,  Wine  Glasses,  Punch 
Sets,  and  Fruit  Bowls.  Particular  inter- 
est was  centred  around  an  exquisite  set 


upon  which  was  skilfully  designed  the 
strawberry  and  its  leaf,  giving  an  effect 
that  was  as  unique  as  it  was  beautiful. 
Another  article  of  unusual  design  that 
attracted  attention  was  a  lamp,  the  shade 
of  which  was  exquisitely  worked,  depict- 
ing a  Dutch  landscape  scene  and  Dutch 
figures.  The  Gundy-Clapperton  Co.  are 
without  rival  in  the  perfection  of  work- 
manship and  skill  in  finishing  cut  glass 


articles.    People  who  desire  cut  glass  that 
will  stand  the  most  critical  in-    /JqY\ 
spection  can  rely  upon  any  article   (^  ^ 
that  bears  this  trade  mark.  V^J^^' 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  cut  glass  pieces  should  write 
the  Gundy-Clapperton  Co.  for  booklet — 
"Cut  Glass  in  the  Home."  Address  your 
request:  Gundy-Clapperton  Co.,  Limited, 
61  Albert  Street,  Toronto. 


The  Sovereign  Perfumes,  Limited 


THOUSANDS     of     visitors     were 
sprayed  with  the  delicate  perfume 
of   Corson's   Ideal   Orchid   at   the 
exhibit    of     Sovereign     Perfumes,     Ltd. 


This  firm  is  the  only  Canadian  own- 
ed house  exclusively  engaged  in  the 
making  of  perfumes  and  toilet  requi- 
sites.      Their     products     are     sold     all 


Are  MADE  BvTmc  Only  Canadian  Ownco  HouSe 


(-9'~%^Sf('k0Sitti  EXCLUSIVELY    tNGAOCD    IN  THE   MAKING    OF 


fkfixfsilo" 


Perfumes  &  Toilet  Requisites. 


l^^^'.WL^^ 


over  the  world  under  the  name  of 
"Corson's."  Famous  beauties  and  act- 
resses the  world  wide,  use  Corson's  per- 
fumes and  toilet  requisites.  Maggie  Teyte 
the  famous  English  soprano  who  toured 
Canada  just  recently  singing  the  patriotic 
song,  "Your  King  and  Country  Need  You," 
placed  a  large  order  for  Corson's  char- 
coal Tooth  Paste,  to  be  sent  to  her  through 
her  druggist  in  London,  England.  She 
wrote  the  Sovereign  Perfumes,  Ltd.,  that 
she  liked  their  tooth  paste  better  than  any 
she  had  ever  used.  Mabel  Taliaferro, 
noted  American  actress;  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, the  great  French  actress;  Dorothy 
Parker,  English  actress,  daughter  of  the 
famous  English  playwright,  Louis  N. 
Parker;  Kitty  Gordon,  noted  English 
beauty  and  wife  of  Capt.  Beresford, 
adopted  Corson's  Ideal  Orchid,  stating 
that  it  is  their  favorite,  and  that  their 
dressing  tables  would  not  be  complete 
without  it. 

Corson's  have  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  Canadian  house  to  ship  toilet  and 
perfume  requisites  to  South  America,  and 
Australasia.  The  name  Corson's  is  a 
guarantee  of  exclusive  quality.  What- 
ever you  wish  in  a  high  class  perfume  or 
toilet  requisite  you  can  be  sure  of  getting 
it  by  insisting  on  Corson's. 


us 
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New  Triumph  Imperial  Cornet  as  showii  In  the  Exhibit  of  Whaley,  Koyce  &  Co.,  Limited, 
makers  of  Band  and  other  Musical  Instruments 

Whaley,  Royce,  Co.,  Limited 


CROWDS  were  continually  seen 
around  the  magnificent  display  of 
Bugles,  Trumpets,  and  other  musi- 
cal instruments  as  supplied  to  the  Can- 
adian Contingents.  These  instruments 
were  exhibited  by  the  Whaley,  Royce  Co., 
Limited,  near  the  centre  of  the  Manufac- 
turers' Building.  Centred  in  this  hand- 
some display  and  surrounded  by  speci- 
mens of  the  famous  Imperial  line  of  silver- 
plated  band  instruments  was  an  excellent 
painting  by  W.  H.  Wallis  of  the  famous 
Rheims  Cathedral  as  it  appeared  before 
being  destroyed  by  the  Huns. 

Whaley,  Royce  Company  are  naturally 
proud  of  the  two  cornets  made  by  them  in 
1888  which  were  in  this  exhibit,  looking  as 
good  as  new  and  playing  as  well  as  when 
first  made,  even  after  continuous  use  in 
Queen's   Own    Rifles,   48th    Highlanders, 


and  other  regimental  bands  for  over 
twenty-three  years.  Facts  like  this  prove 
the  reliability  of  the  guarantee  which 
accompanies  the  purchase  of  every  Im- 
perial Instrument  made  by  Whaley, 
Royce  Company,  foremost  of  musical  in- 
strument manufacturers  in  Canada. 

A  "Made  in  Canada"  drum  of  the 
Guards  pattern  was  also  exhibited.  This 
drum  will  undoubtedly  play  a  prominent 
role  on  the  battle  fields  of  Europe  where 
our  boys  are  doing  their  little  bit. 

People  desirous  of  securing  musical 
instruments  for  bands  or  any  instrument 
for  home  use  would  do  well  to  get  the 
Whaley,  Royce  Company's  catalogue, 
which,  we  are  told,  will  be  gladly  sent  to 
any  address  in  Canada  free  of  charge. 
The  address  is  The  Whaley,  Royce  Co., 
Limited,  237  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 


Natural  Tread  Shoes,  Limited 


ARE  you  kind  to  your  feet?  Natural 
Tread  Shoes,  Limited,  are  justified 
in  asking  you  that  question.  They 
have  taken  the  making  of  shoes  seriously 
and  are  making  shoes  that  are  made  for 
the  feet.   The  ordinary  shoe  is  not. 

Visitors  to  the  Canadian  National  Ex- 
hibition had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
examining  the  Natural  Tread  Shoe  at  the 
exhibit  of  correct  shoes  displayed  by  this 
company  in  the  Educational  Building. 

People  who  wear  the  Natural  Tread 
Shoe  will  never  be  troubled  with  corns, 
bunions,  flatfoot,  or  other  foot  ailments 
caused  by  the  silly  vanity  of  wearing 
tight,  uncomfortable  shoes  for  the  sake 
of  style — shoes  made  for  the  eye  instead 
of  the  feet. 


Natural  Tread  Shoes  are  endorsed  by 
the  leading  physicians,  orthopedic  sur- 
geons, medical  men,  physical  culturists 
and  athletic  associations. 


Thousands  of  nurses,  doctors,  business 
men  and  women,  society  ladies,  actresses, 
and  others  have  adopted  the  Natural 
Tread  Shoe  in  spite  of  fashion's  decree, 
and  are  to-day  perfectly  comfortable. 

These  shoes  differ  from  ordinary  shoes 
in  the  following  way : 

The  shank  or  arch  is  double  bending. 
No  steel  or  stiffening  used. 

The  last  is  natural  shape  with  graceful 
lines. 

The  heel  is  broad  and  low,  allowing 
parallel  walking  and  stability. 

The  vamp  is  long,  allowing  perfect  free- 
dom of  the  ball  and  toes.  (Note:  Short 
vamp  should  never  be  used).  The  body 
has  balance  with  weight  on  outside  of 
foot.  Soles  are  strong  and  heavy  enough 
to  protect  your  feet.  Uppers  are  soft  and 
pliable  and  boxes  high. 

Every  width  in  the  world  is  made, 
AAAAA  to  EEE,  and  every  shoe  made  on 
the  same  style  of  last. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  shoe  claim 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction : 

1st. — That  it  is  the  only  scientifically 
built  shoe  made  in  Canada. 

2nd. — That  it  is  the  only  shoe  "Made  in 
Canada"  that  will  give  strength  through 
natural  muscle  action  to  the  feet. 

3rd.^ — That  they  are  the  only  firm  in 
Canada  (and  one  of  two  in  all  the  world) 
who  are  defying  fashion  for  the  sake  of 
comfort  and  humanity  and  specializing 
in  a  correct  shoe — with  the  shape  and  all 
general  and  important  points  the  same 
year  after  year. 


4th. — That  they  are  the  only  shoe  deal- 
ers in  Canada  who  will  absolutely  refuse 
to  sell  unless  we  can  fit  you  anatomically 
correct  and  comfortably. 

5th. — That  they  are  the  first  and  only 
shoe  dealers  in  Canada  to  publish  a  book 
on  the  feet  for  the  education  of  the  young 
and  the  old,  as  to  the  relationship  of  their 
feet  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  to  en- 
courage the  adoption  and  use  of  proper 
footwear. 

This  book,  "The  Feet  and  How  to 
Treat  Them,"  will  be  sent  to  all  persons 
who  did  not  get  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
exhibit  of  "Natural  Tread  Shoes"  for 
sensible  men,  women  and  children.  Send 
for  this  book  and  learn  how  to  restore 
your  feet  to  their  natural  shape  and 
beauty.  Every  pair  of  Natural  Tread 
Shoes  is  of  the  highest  grade  only.  Every 
pair  is  guaranteed.  Natural  Tread  Shoes, 
Limited,  329  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 
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HE  Dominion 
Soap  Company 
had  an  at- 
tractive exhibit  of 
toilet  articles.  Their 
M  o  t  h  e  r's  Favorite 
Soap  is  manufac- 
tured on  hygienic 
principles,  being 
especially  adapted  to 
the  care  of  the  deli- 
cate skins  of  babies. 
Their  Egyptian  Vio- 
let Glycerene  is  the 
purest  product  ob- 
tainable. The  Violo 
Odorato  and  Reine 
Tris  toilet  soaps 
serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a  soap  and  a 
perfume.  Peroxide 
Facial  Soap  for  re- 
moving blackheads 
or  any  skin  erup- 
tion ;  Egyptian  Pearl 
Drop,  a  lotion  to 
soften  and  whiten 
the  skin  without 
leaving  the  rough 
white  appearance  of 
face  powder;  Egypt- 
ian Rouge,  a  lotion 
giving  a  natural  pink 
tinge;  the  Dominion 
Shaving  Stick,  and 
Quicko  Washing  Tab- 
let for  washing 
clothes  have  all  won 
a  lasting  reputation. 
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Canadian  Arrowsmith  Mfg.  Company,  Limited 


PEOPLE  with  suffering  feet  will  find  ready  relief  from  the 
"First  Aid"  to  the  feet  specialties  that  were  conspicuously 
displayed  by  the  Canadan  Arrowsmith  Mfg.  Co.,  at  their 
unique  exhibit. 

This  company  are  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of  arch  supports 
and  have  greatly  extended  their  line  by  adding  First  Aid  to  the 
Feet,  Foot  Resturs,  Heel-Cushions,  Bunion  Shields,  Toe  Strates, 
Foot  Powder,  etc.  Their  display  was  strictly  for  advertising 
purposes,  in  which  the  public  was  referred  to  respective  shoe 
dealers,  as  the  Canadian  Arrowsmith  Mfg.  Co.  are  the  only  manu- 
facturers of  foot  specialties  who  merchandise  their  goods  to  shoe 
dealers  only,  who  are  equipped  with  the  fitting  facilities,  thus 
ensuring  proper  correction  of  foot  troubles  and  their  permanent 
reliet. 

Two  new  features  of  this  year's  exhibit  that  will  be  gladly 
hailed  by  victims  of  corns  or  those  suffering  with  tender,  aching, 
burning  or  perspiring  feet,  were  the  "Curo-Foot"  Balm,  which  is 
a  soothing  balm  for  massaging  the  feet,  and  "Cal-Corn-0,"  which 
is  a  simple  and  effective  remedy  for  removing  of  callouses. 

The  First  Aid  Foot  Restur,  which  was  demonstrated,  is  a 
patented  orthopedic  appliance  for  the  foot,  constructed  of  two 
plates  of  German  silver  which  bridges  the  ligaments  and  tendons 
that  have  become  stretched  and  strained  by  being  over-burdened 
by  overweight,  caused  often  by  walking  or  standing  on  hard 
floors,  cement  pavements,  and  from  other  various  causes. 

All  first-class  shoe  dealers  are  equipped  with  the  First  Aid 
Foot  Restur  and  other  foot  specialties  manufactured  by  this 
company  and  should  be  secured  from  them,  but  descriptive  litera- 
ture showing  the  advantages  and  effectiveness  of  First  Aid  Foot 
specialties  for  relieving  suffering  feet  will  gladly  be  sent  to  you. 
Send  requests  for  literature  to  the  Canadian  Arrowsmith  Mfg. 
Co.,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 
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WHEN  people  buy  a  fountain  pen 
they  expect  a  pen  that  will  write 
smoothly  and  at  any  moment — 
that  is  what  the  "Swan"  Fountain  Pen 
does.  This  was  convincingly  demonstrated 
to  the  numerous  visitors  who  stopped  at 
the  unique  and  attractive  display  of 
"Swan"  Fountain  Pens.  The  exhibit  was 
a  very  clever  arrangement  of  "Swan" 
specialties  in  Fountain  Pen  requisites. 
Many  visitors  took  immediate  /oppor- 
tunity to  possess  a  "Swan"  pen,  glad  to 
know  that  at  last  they  had  a  pen  that 
could  be  depended  upon  to  write  at  any 
time  with  perfect  ease,  without  having  to 
be  coaxed  or  jolted  to  make  the  ink  flow. 
It  is  the  ever-readiness  and  smooth  writ- 
ing qualities  of  the  "Swan"  Fountain 
Pen  that  have  made  the  "Swan"  the  choice 
of  business  and  professional  people,  who 
require  a  quick  and  ready  medium  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts. 

Another  feature  which  attracted  spe- 
cial attention  was  the  "Swan"  Easy-Fill 
Filler.  This  fills  and  cleans  any  fountain 
pen  in  a  few  seconds  without  unscrewing ; 
at  the  same  time  it  thoroughly  washes  the 
nib  and  ink  conductor,  so  that  the  pen  is 
in  a  perfect  condition  for  proper  working. 
Many  people  who  have  had  fountain  pen 
troubles  took  insurance  against  future 
pen  worries  by  procuring  a  "Swan" 
Fountain  Pen  and  the  "Swan"  Easy-Fill 
Filler.  Dealers  were  among  the  interested 
visitors  to  this  exhibit.  They  were  con- 
vinced that  the  "Swan"  Fountain  Pen 
would  give  their  customers  a  Pen  service 
that  would  give  entire  satisfaction.  Those 
who  were  unable  to  see  this  Serviceable 
"Swan"  Pen  at  the  exhibition  should  see 
their  dealer  or  write  Mabie,  Todd  &  Co., 
243  College  St.,  Toronto,  for  one  of  their 
illustrated  catalogues,  which  are  beauti- 
fully gotten  up  and  are  fully  descriptive 
and  contain  interesting  Fountain  Pen 
information. 
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THIS  exhibit  attracted  more  than  usual  attention. 
This  great  Hand  Cleaner  has  become  very  popular 
and  visitors  were  greatly  interested  in  the  many 
uses  for  Snap  as  demonstrated  by  the  ladies  in  at- 
tendance. 

With  machinists  Snap  has  for  some  time  been  con- 
sidered a  necessity.  Motorists  have  adopted  it  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  a  chauffeur's  outfit.  Stenograph- 
ers and  bookkeepers  find  it  so  valuable  for  removing 
stains  of  ink  and  typewriter  ribbons  that  it  is  now  used 
instead  of  soap  in  the  wash-rooms  of  all  modern  office 
buildings.  On  farms,  especially  in  fruit  districts,  it  is 
used  in  large  quantities  and  it  has  proven  to  be  the  best 
means  of  removing  fruit  and  vegetable  stains,  machine 
oil,  or  any  kind  of  dirt  or  grease,  as  it  cleans  quickly  and 
leaves  the  skin  smooth  and  soft. 

Housewives  are  using  it  on  pots,  pans,  kettles,  steel 
knives  and  forks,  and  earthenware.  It  was  found  that 
bath  tubs,  taps,  marble,  tiling,  oilcloth  and  linoleum  and 
stained  hardwood  floors  took  on  a  new  brightness  when 
cleaned  with  Snap. 

It  is  also  largely  used  for  cleaning  aluminum  ware, 
as  it  preserves  the  original  untarnished  appearance  with- 
out scratches,  and  this  with  very  little  labor. 

The  dentists  are  now  recommending  Snap  as  the  best 
thing  for  cleaning  artificial  teeth  on  plates.  Doctors  use 
Snap  because  it  is  antiseptic.  Men  who  take  care  of 
their  own  furnaces  find  Snap  indispensable.  The  Boy 
Scouts  are  old  friends  of  Snap,  and  the  Canadian  soldiers 
are  using  Snap  to  clean  up  after  drills  and  route  marches. 
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